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PREFACE. 


Tariff  hearings  were  begun  on  July  25,  1921,  pursuant  to  the 
following  notice: 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

July  22,  1921. 

The  Coinmitte<)  on  Finance  will  hold  public  hearings  relative  to  the  tariff  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  beginning  Monday,  July  25,  1921. 

it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  hear  first  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
American  valuation  plan. 

The  committee  expects  first  to  hear  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  certain 
special  agents  of  the  New  York  customs  office  with  respect  to  this  plan  upon  Monday 
and  Tuesday  next. 

The  committee  expects  to  close  the  hearings  upon  the  American  valuation  plan  by 
Thursday  next  and  tnen  to  take  up  the  several  sdiedules  in  order. 

Xotices  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  for  hearings  as  early  as  possible,  advising  them 
when  they  can  be  heard. 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  arguments  and  suggestions  it  is  requested  that 
persons  desiring  to  present  the  sime  character  of  information  relative  to  any  tariff 
Item  agree  upon  one  representative  to  present  their  views. 

The  hearings  will  be  conducted  in  room  3 12  of  the  Senate  Office  Building.  Sessions 
will  be  held  each  day  from  10.30  a.  m.  to  12  noon  and  from  2.30  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

It  is  desired  that  witnesses  endeavor  to  prepare  their  statements  in  sucn  form  that 
their  presentation  will  not  require  more  than  30  minutes. 

Persons  wishing  to  be  heard  should,  if  possible,  apply  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee, 
prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  hearings,  for  an  assignment  of  time.  In  making  such  appli- 
cation the  following  information  should  be  ^ven :  Name,  business  address,  temporary 
address  in  Washington,  business  or  occupation,  the  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation represented,  and  the  item  and  paragraph  of  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  con- 
cerning wnich  testimony  will  be  given. 

All  briefs  and  other  papers  filed  with  the  committee  should  have  indorsed  on  them 
the  item  and  paragrapn  of  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  to  which  they  relate,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  tne  person  submitting  them,  his  business  or  occupation,  the  name 
of  the  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  whom  he  represents. 

•  -    ^     ■    l^oiE  S.Pen  ROSE,  Chairman. 

The  hearings  were  continued  to  and  including  August  31,  1921. 
Because  of  the  unsettled  and  continually  changing  wprld  conditions 
and  the  great  length  of  time  reauired  to  complete  the  tariff  bill, 
it  was  decided  to  put  the  internal-revenue  legislation  ahead  of  the 
tariff  bill.  The  tariff  hearings  were,  therefore,  postponed,  and 
resumed  November  3,  1921,  and  completed  January  9,  1922. 

The  stenographic  minutes  of  each  day's  proceedings  were  first 
printed  in  preliminary  form  in  58  parts.  Copies  were  sent  to  each 
witness  with  the  request  that  he  make  necessary  corrections  for 
clearness  in  his  statement  and  return  the  revised  copy  to  the  clerk. 
Such  corrections  have  been  observed  in  preparing  the  revised  edition 
of  the  hearings.  In  this  edition  the  chronological  order  of  the  state- 
ments has  been  disregarded  (except  that  of  American  Valuation  and 
Dyes  Embai^o,  Vol.  1)  and  the  oral  testimony  and  the  papers  filed 
on  each  subject  have  been  grouped  and  arranged,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  according  to  the  paragraphs  of    the  tariff  bill   as   it 

passed  the  House. 
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The  revised  hearingjs  were  first  indexed  and  printed  in  separate 
volumes,  each  containing  only  the  testimony  relative  to  a  particular 
schedule.  Three  additional  volumes  were  also  printed,  one  contain- 
ing the  testimony  relative  to  the  American  valuation  plan,  one  the 
testimony  relative  to  the  dyes  embargo,  and  the  other  that  relative 
to  the  special  and  administrative  provisions  of  the  tariff  bill  and  testi- 
mony relative  to  certain  par^raphs  that  was  taken  too  late  for  incor- 
poration in  the  proper  volume. 

The  hearings  are  here  consolidated  in  8  volimcies  (each  indexed 
by  name  and  subject),  including  a  general  index,  arranged  as  follows: 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLT7KBS. 

Volume  I:  Pft«e- 

American  Valuation 1-342 

Dyes  Embargo 343-775 

VOLtTMB  II: 

Schedule    1.  ChemicalB,  Oils,  and  Painta 777-1344 

Schedule   2.  Earths,  Earthenware,  and  G  lassware 1345-1605 

VOLXTHE  III: 

Schedule   3..  Metals  and  Manufactures  of 1607-2101 

Schedule    4.  Wood  and  Manufactures  of 2103-2172 

Schedule   5.  Suear,  Molasses,  and  Manufactures  of 2173-2417 

Schedule   6.  Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of 2419-2554 

Volume  IV: 

Schedule   7.  Agricultural  Products  and  Provisions 2555-3299 

Schedule   8.  Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  Beverages > 301-3302 

Volume  V: 

Schedule   9.  Cotton  Manufactures 3303-3441 

Schedule  10.  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of 3443-3523 

Schedule  11.  Wool  and  Manufactures  of 3525-3766 

Schedule  12.  Silk  and  Silk  Goods 3767-3869 

Schedule  13.  Papers  and  Books 3871-3982 

Schedule  14.  Sundries 3983-4365 

Volume  VI: 

Free  List 4367-5059 

Volume  VII: 

Special  Provisions 5061-5099 

Administrative  Provisions 5101-51 13 

Appendix 5115-5420 

VoLiniE  VIII: 
General  Index. 


Schedule  9. 
COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  TEXTILES. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  F.  CONWAT,  BEFBESENTING  E.  F.  DEEW  ft 

CO.  (INC.),  NEW  YOEK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Conway.  We  are  importers  and  exporters  of  cotton  yarns  and 
textiles.  We  also  run  two  domestic  winding  plants,  one  located  at 
Jewett  City,  Conn.,  and  the  other  at  Pawtuctet,  R.  I. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  appear  as  an  importer  or  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  appear  as  both. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  industry  established  in  Germany  or 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  Conway.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  .may  proceed  now  to  state  to  the  committee 
TOur  views. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  appear  in  opposition  to  any  advance  in  the  rates 
on  cotton  yams  over  the  existing  rates  as  named  in  the  Underwood 
bill.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  and  also  some  statistics,  which  I  will 
be  pleased  to  hand  to  the  committee,  and  if  the  different  members  of 
the  committee  would  like  one,  I  will  have  enough  printed  to  go 
around.     I  have  only  one  extra  copy. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  have  tnat  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
committee  or  leave  it  with  the  secretary .^ 

Mr.  Conway.  I  will  do  so. 

I  appreciate  that  the  committee  has  a  dif&cult  task  in  getting  any 
schedule  which  will  please  all  parties  concerned  and  at  the  same  time 
render  a  fair  amount  of  protection  to  the  American  manufacturers. 
There  are  two  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration — the  amount  of 
revenue  and  the  amomit  of  protection. 

It  is  well  to  consider,  first,  the  difference  between  the  pricing  of 
American  goods  and  foreign  goods.  The  foreign  manufacturer 
makes  his  price  based  upon  the  cost  of  his  material  at  the  mill.  For 
example,  if  you  buy  a  No.  100  yarn  from  a  Manchester  spinner  or 
English  spinner  you  buy  that  yarn  at  his  mill.  That  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  cases,  packing,  or  anything  else.  Those  cases  and 
packing  and  other  material  amount  to  about  2  to  3  cents  a  pound. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  paying  something  like  $6  or  $7  a  case  on 
the  other  side  for  cases  which  contain  our  merchandise.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  manufacturer  either  sells  his  goods  direct 
or  through  his  own  agency  or  through  some  commission  house,  for 
which  he  pays  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  With  that  he  gives  a, 
trade  discount,  either  2  or  3  per  cent,  payable  on  the  10th  of  the 
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month  following  delivery.  He  also  allows  freight  to  the  consuming 
mill — either  pays  it  or  makes  an  allowance. 

Senator  McCumber.  Just  a  moment.  If  I  understood  you  rightly, 
you  stated  that  our  tariffs  were  levied  upon  just  what  it  cost  the  mill 
to  produce  the  yam. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

Senator  McCu3iBER.  You  stated  that  our  tariffs  were  levied  upon 
just  what  it  cost  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  produce  the  yarn.  Did 
you  take  into  consideration  what  it  cost  for  packing,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  No  ;  I  said  the  foreign  manufacturer  based  his  price 
or  sold  on  what  it  cost  at  his  mill.  He  adds  his  manufacturing  profits, 
of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  he  has  got  to  pack  it  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  He  does  not  allow  you  for  that.  We  pay  for  packing 
cases  and  lining  for  the  cases. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes ;  but  the  tariffs  we  levy  include  all  that 
packing? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  pay  a  duty  on  the  packing,  yes ;  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  brins  that  point  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  that  your  remarks  now  will  also  apply 
to  cotton,  hemp,  and  to  wool? 

Mr.  Conway.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  whatever  you  say  now  in  relation  to  cotton 
you  want  it  to  apply  to  yarns  of  hemp  and  wool? 

Mr.  Conway.  And  also  to  silk,  artificial  silk. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly;  to  artificial  silk. 

Mr.  Conway.  These  allowances  which  the  American  manufacturer 
makes  will  approximately  equal  9  or  10  per  cent.  So  that  basing  any 
duties  on  domestics  or  American  prices  in  comparison  with  the  prices 
for  that  abroad  you  must  make  an  allowance  of  about  10  per  cent. 

On  the  coarse  numbers  there  is  no  duty  needed.  In  fact,  as  you 
know,  we  have  been  very  large  exporters  of  cotton  yarn  to  all  ^arts 
of  the  world  for  years,  not  only  cotton  yarn  but  heavv  sheetings. 
The  number  of  New  England  mills  and  their  makes  of  sheetings  are 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  in  fact,  we  get  inquiries  for  them 
through  our  foreign  connections,  and  they  specify  they  must  be  equal 
to  certain  American  brands. 

Another  thing.  When  it  comes  to  importing  yarns  there  are  pre- 
cious few  yarns  which  are  able  to  be  brought  in  under  80  until  the 
American  manufacture  fills  up.  We  export  40s  and  below,  and  we 
have  exported  up  to  70s.  We  have  never  exported  any  80s,  because 
we  could  not  do  that  on  account  of  the  freight. 

Senator  McCitmbeb.  You  stated  that  "  we  export  to  all  countries 
of  the  world."   Do  you  export  those  to  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  have  exported  No.  12  yarn  to  Manchester,  England. 

Senator  McCumber.  When? 

Mr.  Conway.  In  1919  and  1920.  We  could  do  it  to-day  if  the 
freight  rates  were  not  against  us. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  export  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  exported  to  Germany  in  1914,  prior  to  going  to 

war. 

Senator  McLean.  But  do  you  now? 

Mr.  CoNWAX.  No ;  we  can  not  export  there  now  on  account  of  the 
exchange. 
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Senator  McLean.  That  is  one  of  the  "  countries  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Conway.  Well,  we  do  not  export  there.  Our  foreign  office  has 
exported  there  during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  But  we  do  not  do  it 
directly  from  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  could  not  export  80s 
on  account  of  freight.  The  freight  on  80s  is  no  more  than  it  is  on 
40s.  You  mean  to  say  that  jou  can  not  export  it  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  finer  the  yarn  the  higher  the  cost,  and  there  is  the  difference 
in  the  foreign  country? 

Mr..  Conway.  That  is  true ;  as  you  go  up  you  get  the  competition  on 
low  prices,  but  the  matter  of  freight  to-day  is  a  very  considerable 
item.    It  amounts  to  6  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  applies  to  16s  or  40s  or  any  other  number? 

Mr.  Conway.  Exactly.  Therefore,  when  you  come  to  consider  a 
tariff,  the  duty  is  not  needed  on  those  coarse  numbers. 

Another  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  difference  in 
the  qualities  of  the  yam  made;  for  instance,  you  might  take  a  No.  10 
or  20  or  30  yarn  and  make  it  out  of  different  staple  cotton.  The  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  able  to  spin  up  to  40s  of  shorter  staple,  which 
no  American  manufacturer  would  attempt. 

They  also  make  carded  yams  as  fine  as  No.  120.  There  are  a  few 
domestic  manufacturers  who  make  No.  60s  in  carded.  There  are 
very  few  that  care  to  make  No.  60s  in  carded.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  who  have  ever  attempted  to  make  over  No.  60  in  carded. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  manufacturers  run  as  high  as 
No.  120  in  carded. 

There  are  the  different  considerations — ^labor,  construction,  machin- 
ery, interest,  taxes,  and  efficiency. 

Frior  to  the  war  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  cotton  industry  here  and 
abroad  were  not  very  much  apart,  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  according 
to  the  locality,  whether  northern  or  southern.  The  foreign  manu- 
facturer had  an  advantage  in  construction ;  they  also  had  an  advan- 
tage in  their  textile  machinery.  It  cost  less  to  construct  the  foreign 
mill  than  it  did  the  domestic  mill.  That  might  be  helped  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  textile  machinery;  for  instance,  you  can  buy  a  patented 
machine  which  is  made  in  England  and  patented  here  and  manu- 
far  tured  in  this  country,  the  same  machine,  at  practically  the  same 
price,  imported  into  the  United  States,  with  the  duty  added,  as  you 
can  buy  it  from  the  domestic  firm. 

As  to  the  matter  of  interest  they  formerly  had  an  advantage  over 
us,  because  we  paid  on  the  average  6  per  cent  for  money  here  while 
they  got  it  at  3  or  4  per  cent.  That  is  a  thing  that  is  past.  The  in- 
terest charges  now  and  in  the  future  will  probably  be  less  in  this 
country,  at  least  not  more  than  abroad. 

In  regard  to  taxes  I  think  that  they  have  a  little  more  burden  in 
that  regard  over  there  than  we  have. 

In  efficiency  I  think  they  have  the  advantage,  because  their  labor 
has  been  trained  for  generations.  Our  labor  here  is  a  little  more 
transient.    Also  they  excel  in  efficiency  in  management. 

Coming  down  to  the  colored  yarns :  You  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  dyestuffs,  etc.  I  will  say  briefly  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  import  colored  yams  except  in  very  special  instances.  We  find 
the  ^ce  of  the  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  especially  of  these  very  fine 
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indanthrenes  are  higher  in  England  than  we  can  get  them  done  in  this 
country. 

There  are  two  methods  advanced  in  this  tariff  for  valuation — ^that 
is,  the  ad  valorem  and  the  specific.  We  believe  a  specific  duty  is  the 
proper  duty.  An  ad  valorem  leaves  very  much  to  be  furnished  by  the 
customhouse  and  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Conway,  the  committee  is  well  posted  on  that 
phase  of  it ;  that  is,  on  the  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  want  to  give  them  my  reasons  why 

The  Chairman.  They  are  fully  impressed  with  the  desirability  of 
the  specific  wherever  it  can  be  applied. 

Mr.  Conway.  But  this  bill  calls  not  only  for  specific  but  also  the 
alternative  of  ad  valorem  rates. 

If  our  goods  are  imported  on  a  specific  duty,  we  know  when  they 
reach  the  customhouse  what  we  have  got  to  pay.  Our  past  experience 
has  shown  us  that  we  have  had  to  pay  the  duties  based  on  the  market 
price  abroad  on  the  date  we  imported  those  goods;  for  instance,  in 
1919  we  bought  No.  100  yarn  at  6  shillings,  on  a  basis  of  a  shilling,  then 
a  trifle  under  24  cents.  Those  goods  were  sold  immediately  on  that 
basis  to  the  American  manufacturers.  When  we  came  to  get  those 
goods  in  we  had  to  wait  on  account  of  the  cotton  strike  and  the  dock 
strike.  We  were  penalized  at  the  customhouse,  our  yarn  valued  at  18 
shillings,  and  there  was  no  way  in  which  we  could  fecoup  that  loss. 
We,  therefore,  feel  that  a  specific  duty  without  any  alternative  of  an 
ad  valorem  is  the  proper  one  and  fair  to  the  importer. 

Another  reason  is  tnis :  There  is  not  very  much  variation  in  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  goods  in  this  country.  The  large  variations  in  the 
price  of  cotton  yarns  has  been  due  to  the  advance  in  cotton,  whether 
justified  or  speculative.  For  instance,  in  1919  and  1920  long-staple 
cotton  went  from  somewhere  around  35  or  40  cents  a  pound  to  $1.25. 
Therefore,  when  we  paid  our  duties  on  the  ad  valorem  values  we  were 
paying  duty  on  the  speculative  price  of  cotton,  or  at  least  the  specula- 
tive advance  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

Now,  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  German  competition 
and  the  mark  being  worth  one-third  of  a  cent.  We  deal  in  a  great 
many  articles  besioes  cotton  and  other  yarns  which  are  not  in  my  im- 
mediate department,  but  I  have  knowledge  personally  of  what  is  go- 
ing on.  Our  quotations  for  months  have  been  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  in  any  country  where  we  have  dealt  where  the  mark  or  the  franc 
or  the  shilling  has  depreciated  in  value  those  quotations  have  been  ad- 
vanced with  each  change,  so  that  the  price  in  dollars  and  cents  has 
remained  practically  the  same. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  coarse  numbers  need  no  protection,  we 
have  recommended 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  That  recommendation  will  be  in  your 
brief,  will  it? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes,  sir.  Our  request  is  that  the  amoilnt  of  duty 
assessed  on  40  yarn  be  3  cents  a  pound  for  carded,  with  an  additional 
duty  of  one-firth  of  1  per  cent  upward;  on  combed  yarn,  4  cents  a 
pound  for  No.  40,  with  a  difference  of  one-fourth  cent  per  number 
advance. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  each  number  advance? 
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Mr.  Ck>NWAY.  For  each  number  advance.  On  numbei*s  below  40  we 
do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  need  of  any  duty ;  but  if  the  committee, 
in  their  judgment,  feel  that  there  is  to  be  a  duty  we  should  suggest 
40  to  30,  one-eighth  cent ;  30  to  20,  one-tenth  cent ;  20  to  4,  one-six- 
teenth cent ;  betow  4,  free. 

Senator  La  Foll^tte.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  higher  duty 
which  you  recommend  for  the  numbers  which  you  cited  just  before 
this  last  number? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  recommend  one-fifth  of  1  cent  a  pound  higher 
on  the  carded  and  one-fourth  cent  per  number  additional,  because 
it  is  combed  and  because  it  can  stand  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  state  whether  that  duty  will  fully 
cover  the  difference  in  the  conversion  cost  between  this  country  and 
competing  country  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  les,  sir;  that  will  cover  the  difference  in  cost.  In 
fact,  I  will  give  you  some  figures  later  to  show  you  that  the  costs 
abroad  to-day  on  those  coarse  numbers  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
America. 

Under  date  of  November  13  there  were  quoted  in  one  of  the  English 
trade  papers  40/2  ply  American — ^that  is,  yarn  made  of  American 
stock — at  2s.  9d.,  approximately  66  cents  translated  into  American 
money.  The  same  number  of  yarn  made  of  a  good  staple  southern 
manufacture  could  be  purchased  and  is  quoted  in  the  papers  here 
to-day  at  62  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  La  Fom^ette.  Have  you  covered  the  entire  subject  thor- 
oughly in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  have. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  have  your  brief  printed  in  full  in 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes;  I  will  have  it  printed  in  fiill,  and  I  will  leave 
each  member  of  the  committee  a  copy. 

Under  date  of  November  13  our  ordinary  carded  Egyptian  yarn 
was  quoted  at  4s.  G^d. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  ply! 

Mr.  Conway.  40/2ply,  and  translated  into  American  money  means 
90  cents  a  pound.  Tnat  is  higher  than  the  combed  yarn  is  quoted 
to-day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  your  brief  have  you  given  the  American 
quotation  and  the  foreign  quotations  so  that  they  can  be  compared 
right  together? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  do ;  yes.  During  the  past  six  or  eight  months  we 
have  had  an  emergency  tariff.  That  emergency  tariff  did  not  cover 
any  of  the  coarse  numbers,  and  I  think  the  records  of  the  customs- 
house  will  bear  me  out  in  stating  that  none  of  those  numbers  have 
been  brought  in,  or  if  any  have  been  brought  in  there  has  b^en  a  very 
inconsequential  quantity. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  those  coarse  numbers  had  the  Underwood 
rate? 

Mr.'  Conway.  Yes;  they  had  the  Underwood  rate.  If  they  were 
lower  they  could  not  be  brought  in. 

20/2  ply  American  stock  under  date  of  November.  17  were  quoted 
in  England  at  2s.  2id. ;  that  is  equivalent  to  44  cents.    That  same 
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number  in  first-class  southern  yarn  could  be  bought  anywhere  from 
33  to  35  cents,  depending  upon  the  spinner. 

i  have  picked  out  some  figures  on  the  domestic  yarns  and  carded 
under  date  of  July  11,  when  this  Fordney  bill  was  first  introduced. 

Senator  La  Follette.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  second?  I  want  to 
ask  you  whether  the  foreign  quotations  of  prices  there  are  on  for- 
eign production  or  export  price  on  American  export  yarns? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  That  is  yarn  made  up  in  England  to  be  exported 
from  there  without  any  packing,  etc. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  what  we  would  call,  then,  the  mill 
price  ? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  The  mill  price;  yes,  sir.  10/2  ply  white  stock  20 
cents  a  pound ;  20/2  ply  wnite  stock  23  cents  a  pound ;  40/2  ply,  35 
cents  a  pound. 

Under  the  old  tariff  the  rate  of  duty  was  7^  per  cent ;  under  the 
new  proposed  rates  it  is  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Taking  the  market  price  at  20  cents  a  pound  and  deducting  the 
American  commission,  discount,  and  freight,  which  amounts  to  about 
2  cents  a  pound  on  20  cents,  would  leave  the  net  cost  18  cents  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  On  July  11  middling  cotton,  which  will 
probably  be  the  grade  used  in  that  manufacture,  was  quoted  at  12 
cents  a  pound.  Taking  an  allowance  for  waste,  which  I  have  taken 
at  15  per  cent — it  may  be  a  trifle  too  low  or  it  may  be  a  trifle  too 
high,  but  I  think  it  is  very  fair  and  conservative— allowing  15  per 
cent  for  waste,  that  brings  the  cost  of  cotton  to  13.80  cents.  That 
leaves  4.20  cents  the  net  remuneration  to  the  spinner.  Now,  on  a  duty 
of  2^  cents  a  pound  that  means  a  rate  of  57  per  cent  for  duty. 

I  have  given  the  figures  in  my  brief  for  20/2  ply  and  40/2  ply 
on  the  same  basis,  so  I  will  not  repeat  them  and  take  the  time  of  the 
committee.  t 

Senator  La  Follette.  May  I  interrupt  again,  if  you  please? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  about  the  prices  which  you  quote  in 
your  brief,  which  I  understand  to  be  present  prices,  compare  with 
the  prewar  prices ;  that  is,  relative  to  the  prewar  prices  in  this  coun- 
try tor  the  same  numbers? 

Mr.  Conway.  You  mean  the  prewar  prices  for  the  foreign  goods 
we  sell  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  In  1915  the  -market  was  very  much  depressed.  We 
sold  No.  100  yarn — I  want  to  show  you  what  we  manufacture — — 

Mr.  La  Follette  (interposing).  If  you  please,  I  wanted  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  prewar  condition. 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  these  samples. 

Senator  La  Follette.  1911  and  1912? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  That  is  the  yam  we  manufacture  [exhibiting  sample 
to  the  committee]. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  understand  me?  I  do  not  mc^n 
"prewar"  as  to  the  time  when  we  went  into  the  war,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  European  war,  1912  and  1913. 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  In  1912-13  the  prices  for  No.  100  were  90  cents  for 
$1,  if  my  recollection  is  right.  That  is  the  class  of  goods  we  made, 
and  we  sold  that  varn  in  1915  for  76  cents  a  pound.  During  the 
war  the  price  on  this  was  about  $1.75  to  $2.    Immediately  after  the 
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war,  and  in  1919  and  1920,  the  price  of  that  material  rose  to  $5.75 
per  pound,  wound  in  that  shape  [referring  to  samples].  .We  did 
not  sell  it  at  that  price,  unfortunately,  because  our  mills  had  been 
sold  ahead  on  the  low-basis  price.  We -did  sell  some  at  $5.25,  but 
not  very  lar^e  quantities.  The  bulk  of  our  material  was  sold  the 
latter  part  of  1919  and  early  1920  at  about  $2.75  cents  a  pound.  No. 
100,  and  that  is  some  of  the  yarn  on  which  we  were  penalized  by  the 
customhouse  and  paid  a  duty  on  advanced  value  as  high  as  $3.75 
for  that  same  material  to  bring  it  in,  and  which  we  had  sold  to  be 
delivered  on  contracts  for  $2.So  a  pound.  So  you  see  the  bed  of 
the  importers  is  not  always  a  rosy  one. 

That  is  the  class  of  goods  we  manufacture.  Tliis  [referring  to 
sample]  is  used  for  ele^rical  yarns.  It  is  different  material  from 
what  is  made  by  most  spinners  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that 
this  material  is  a  mule-spun  yam,  while  the  bulk  o£ithe  yarns  spun 
in  this  country  is  frame-spun  varn.  That  is  what  we  call  a  cop.  We 
wind  that  yam  on  these  parallel  tubes,  and  it  must  be  put  on  without 
any  twist  whatever,  laying  flat.  If  there  is  any  twist  or  any  imper- 
fections it  is  rejected. 

That  goes  to  people  like  the  Westinghouse,  the  General  Electric, 
and  other  large  electrical  concerns. 

In  our  winding  plant  at  Jewett  City  and  Pawtucket  we  wind  as 
fine  as  200.  The  bulk  of  our  business  is  in  Noa  80,  100,  and  120— 
that  is,  120  put  up  in  the  same  way  [exhibiting  another  sample]. 

I  think  that  will  cover  what  I  want  to  say  on  the  yarns. 

We  pass  on  to  the  thread.  I  understood  from  the  remark  made  by 
Senator  Smoot  to  Mr.  Hall,  who  testified  here  yesterday,  that  this 
paragraph  902  applies  to  yam  which  might  be  used  for  thread  pur- 
poses and  later  processed*  into  sewing  cotton.  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  the  bill,  and  I  have  made  my  brief  on  that  understand  mg. 

I  also  have  prepared  a  list  here  to  show  what  those  prices  amount 
to  in  plain  English  and  also  what  they  would  be  dutiable  as  yarns. 

We  bring  the  yam  in  the  skein,  and  it  is  in  some  instances  simply 
wound  on  tubes  or  cones  and  used  for  thread  purposes,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  bleached  and  colored  and  sized  and  put  on  various-sized 
spools  that  Mr.  Hall  showed. 

No.  1  yam,  which  is  the  basis  of  calculation  of  a  single  yarn, 
contains  840  yards. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  duty? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes;  it  does;  and  if  you  will  listen  just  a  minute 
I  will  show  that  it  does. 

If  vou  bring  in  a  50/3  yarn  and  it  is  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  thread, 
that  ^o.  60/3  will  contain  14,000  yards,  and  at  one-half  cent  per 
hundred  yards  will  give  you  a  duty  of  70  cents  a  pound.  That  is 
more  than  the  manuiacturing  cost  of  the  entire  article,  including  the 
cotton  itself. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  wrong  there,  because  that  is  not  what  it 
says. 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  what  I  understood  it  yesterday,  and  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  who  testified  understood  it  to  be,  as  I  gathered 
from  his  conversation. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  question  of  length  only  applied  to  darning, 
^nbroidery,  and  knitting  cotton.  So  far  as  cotton  in  the  thread  is 
concerned,  it  is  one-half  of  1  cent  a  hundred  yards. 
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Mr.  Conway.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is,  that  sewing  thread,'  one- 
half  cent  on  each  100  yards. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  a  half  cent  a  hundred  yards  on  any  of 
those  threads  going  as  low  as  17  or  to  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem^  unless 
there  is  a  very  great  upheaval  in  prices,  which  none  of  us  anticipate. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  the  rates,  but  I  was  just 
saying  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  Conway.  We  have  been  all  through  this  thing  at  the  custom- 
house before.  We  brought  this  skein  yarn  under  the  Aldrich  tariff 
when  we  had  to  pay  high  duty,  and  we  iound  our  yarn  cost  us  three  or 
four  times  the  v^lue. 

You  take  100/3  ply ;  that  will  contain  28,000  yards.  The  duty  on 
the  thread  basis — one-half  cent  per  100  yards — ^will  amount  to  $1.40. 
Taking  it  on  40/3  skein  yam,  under  the  proposed  rates,  the  duty  will 
be  13  cents  a  p«und  if  entered  as  cotton  yarn ;  if  as  thread  56  cents  a 
pound. 

On  60/3  ply,  15  cents  as  yarn ;  thread  duty  70  cents  a  pound. 

On  100/3  ply,  25  cents  a  pound  yarn  duty;  thread  duty  $1.40 
a  pound. 

If  those  are  six  card  they  will  take  just  one-half  of  the  yardage, 
and  the  duties  will  be  40/6 ;  16  cents  yarn  duty,  28  cents  thread  duty. 

On  50/6  ply,  15  cents  yarn  duty ;  thread  duty  35  cents. 

But  there  is  an  alternative  that  these  must  not  be  lower  than  17 
per  cent  nor  higher  than  33  per  cent.  But  there  is  no  present  way 
that  those  duties  can  be  computed  and  get  even  as  low  as  the  highest 
alternative  33  per  cent  in  any  instance,  but  there  is  no  possible 
chance  of  getting  as  low  as  17  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  be  lower  than  33^  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  can  not  figure  it  out. 

Senator  McLean.  Because  the  law  says  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  not  know  the  value  of  the  thread  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  matter  up.  If  the  prices 
go  away  down  to  where  they  were  in  1915,  you  can  possibly  get  it 
down  to  that  basis.  I  do  not  imagine  that  you  are  going  to  get  the 
very  low  values  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is  a  tendency  for  lower 
basis  of  prices  for  everything,  whether  textiles,  or  anything  else,  labor 
included. 

Penator  Smoot.  It  can  not  be  more  than  33^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  appreciate  that,  Senator,  but  how  are  you  going  to 
figure  it? 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  value  of  the  goods,  no  matter  what  they 
are,  whether  low  or  high. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  have  taken  all  the  prices  obtainable,  and  I  can  not 
make  it  reconcile. 

We  come  down  to  prices  of  darning  and  knitting  cotton,  I  will 
give  you  an  example.  One  of  the  departments  of  health  placed  an 
order  a  week  ago  in  Washington  for  a  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
the  successful  bidder  paid  $1.01  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  what  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  For  darning  cotton. 

That  is  No.  6,  4-ply.  Under  this  rate  we  would  get  a  protection  on 
it  to  import  6.3  per  pound.  That  yarn  in  the  grade  at  high  figure 
could  be  bought  to-day  at  35  cents,  or  possibly  30  cents.  It  will  cost 
to  bleach  and  process  that  not  over  20  to  25  cents  a  pound.    So  you 
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take  that  maximum  figure  of  35  cents,  and  your  25  cents  gives  you  60 
cents,  and  that  leaves  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  41 , cents  a 
pound,  which  is  very  fair  margin  on  ahnost  anv  article. 

Therefore,  on  the  sewing  threads,  we  ask  that  the  same  duty  as 
under  the  Underwood  bill  be  continued. 

I  have  given  here  for  Schedule  9  figures  giving  the  different  num- 
bers used  for  embroidery  and  also  the  rates  under  this  bill. 

The  Chaikman.  Could  you  not  help  the  committee  by  having  some 
of  these  mattei*s  printed  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  do  that  first  rate,  but  I 
wish  you  would  indulge  me.    I  am  finishing  on  the  thread. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  wants  to  extend  to  you  every 
courtesy. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  practically  the  lone  opposition  here,  and  per- 
haps after  I  get  through  some  of  these  Senators  may  want  to  ask 
questions  to  elucidate  evidence  on  parts  brought  out. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  not  be  any  Senators  here  to  ask  ques- 
tions unless  the  hearings  are  curtailed. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  more  time  than  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Conway.  On  the  flax  duty,  paragraph  1001,  we  ask  that  no 
duty  be  placed  on  the  raw  material — flax. 

TTie  Chairman.  You  say,  "  we  ask."    Who  does  that  include? 

Mr.  Conway.  The  importers ;  or  I  will  say  "  I,"  because  I  have  not 
been  authorized  to  speak  officially  for  anyone  else  except  myself, 
my  own  company. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  now  of  flax  straw  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  The  raw  material;  1002,  we  ask  for  5  per  cent  on 
sliver. 

On  the  ramie  yarns,  which  come  under  the  same  classification  as 
jute  and  linen,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  that,  because  the  duties  on 
these  are  raised  to  a  point  which  we  consider  excessively  high.  We 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  way  of  sampling,  getting  manufac- 
turers oi  different  lines  interested  in  this  material.  Kamie  yarn  in 
the  sizes  18s  to  30/2  sold  prior  to  the  war,  in  1912,  at  60  cents  for 
18is  and  72  cents  for  30/2  ply.  These  yarns  are  used  very  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  incandescent  mantles.  There  is  only  one  manu- 
facturer of  raw  ramie  in  this  country,  and  that,  has  bieen  recently 
absorbed  by  one  of  the  largest  mantle  manufacturers  and  is  now  run 
as  a  subsidiary  company  to  that  company.  So  that  there  can  be  but 
one  price  for  that  class  of  goods  over  here.  They  can  make  any  price 
for  their  material  if  they  get  a  duty  high  enough  to  shut  out  foreign 
competition,  and  they  can  not  only  make  price  for  the  manufacturing 
trade  but  they  can  also  make  the  price  for  their  own  competitors,  and 
I  will  point  out  to  you  briefly  a  few  of  the  inconsistencies. 

Senator  Smoot.   x  ou  have  named  in  your  brief  the  rate  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  percentage  of  the  amount  used  in  the 
United  States  is  produced  by  this  company  which  you  say  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Conway.  The  last  account  I  had  from  them  they  were  using 
the  bulk  in  their  own  factory  and  only  selling  their  surplus  to  the 
trade. 

On  single  bleached  yarns — 
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Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  What  is  the  name  of  that 
firm? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  would  rather  not  state  any  name. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  good  many  manufacturers  use  ramie  for  mix- 
ing with  other  material  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  ramie  fiber. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  now  of  ramie  yarns? 

Mr.  Conway.  Bamie  yarns.  I  am  going  to  touch  on  ramie  fiber 
also. 

Under  the  old  rate  from  No.  1  to  No.  8  lea  at  a  rate  of  12  per  cent ; 
the  new  rate  is  8  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  old  rate  No.  8  to  80  lea 
was  80  per  cent,  and*then  over  80  it  dropped  back  again  to  10  per 
cent.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  above  80  has  ever  been  made 
in  ramie. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  it  that  high. 

Mr.  Conway.  It  has  been  made  as  high  as  80/2  ply ;  in  fact,  it  has 
been  mercerized^  too,  but  not  as  a  regular  product. 

These  prices  are  now  assessed  so  that  on  No.  60  yarn  you  pay  a 
duty  of  35  cents  a  pound,  not  per  cent  but  35  cents  a  pound.  Then 
if  that  yarn  is  bleached  or  boiled  5  cents  a  pound  more. 

Now,  in  ordinary  times  it  cost  us  for  bleaching  If  to  2  cents  per 

Eound.  At  the  present  rate  for  job  dyeing,  which  small  dyers  and 
leachers  charge  for  bleaching,  5  cents  a  pound  to-day.  That 
represents  their  cost  and  profit.  This  duty  fixes  a  charge  of  5  cents  a 
pound  extra,  for  the  reason  that  this  material  is  all  bleached  before  it 
is  used.  In  its  natural  shade  it  is  something  the  color  of  that  [indi- 
cating], a  tan  shade. 

On  the  twisted  yarn.  No.  8,  the  rate  is  advanced  from  8  cents  a 
pound  to  16  cents  a  pound,  and  there  is  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  when 
you  get  up  to  No.  30,  which  is  one  size  used  by  the  mantle  manufac- 
turers, the  two  sizes  bein^  18  single  and  30/2  ply,  the  specific  rate  is 
32J  cents  per  pound.  This  material  does  not  cost  any  more  to  twist 
than  it  does  cotton,  and  a  fair  conservative  price  for  twisting  that  is 
2  cents  a  pound. 

We  come  now  to  the  woolen  paragraph.  The  old  rates  were  18  per 
cent.  Now,  it  specifies  that  yarns  valued  at  55  cents  a  pound  shall 
have  a  20  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  and,  in  addition  to  that,  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound.  You  take  a  yarn  valued  at  55 
cents  a  pound,  and  you  take  20  cents  a  pound  specific  duty,  and  that 
equals  36  per  cent  of  the  value.  You  add  on  your  cost  18  per  cent, 
and  that  would  cost  you  54  per  cent.  Take,  for  instance,  a  carpet 
yarn  which  in  ordinary  times  brings  anywhere  from  40  to  50  cents  a 
pound,  and  that  would  be  dutiable  under  that  rate  at  more  than 
the  entire  manufacturing  cost  of  the  yarn.  These  duties  are  more 
than  the  manufacturing  cost,  not  including  the  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  you  know  these  duties  here  are  com- 
pensatory duties.    What  is  your  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Our  recommendation  is  that  there  be  no  duty  on 
wool,  free  wool,  and  the  old  rates  as  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

Paragraph  1201,  that  is  silk  and  silk  goods,  the  old  rate  was  20  per 
cent.    The  new  rate  is  35  cents  a  pound. 

On  paragraph  1202,  spun  silk  or  schappe,  the  old  rate  was  85  per 
cent,  the  new  rate  is  45  cents  a  pound. 
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On  1204,  the  old  rate  was  15  per  cent,  the  new  rate  is  $1  per  pound. 
We  feel  that  those  prices  are  unreasonably  high,  and  that  it  will  t^id 
to  shut  out  competition  entirely. 

Under  1215,  artificial  silk,  the  old  rate  was  85  per  cent;  the  new 
rate  is  45  cents  a  pound.  Prior  to  the  war  the  entire  cost  of  this  ma- 
terial was  60  cents  per  pound.  It  sold  then  from  $1.50  to  $1.75,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.  Therefore,  if  you  advance  the  price  to  35 
cents  a  pound,  you  put  on  a  duty  of  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost 
prior  to  the  war. 

That  also  covers  artificial  silk  wastes,  which  is  a  very  much  lower 
grade  product.  We  took  the  imported  artificial  silk  wastes  which  is 
a  very  much  lower  grade  product.  We  took  this  imported  artificial 
silk  wastes  in  1912,  and  had  it  spun  on  commission  by  a  manufacturer 
in  Philadelphia,  and  made  on  worsted  machinery  which  was  not 
exactly  adapted  for  it,  and  it  cost  us  about  18  cents  a  pound.  Here 
is  a  duty  imposed  of  45  cents  a  pound,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  right. 

We  come  now  to  the  American-valuation  plan.  We  are  very  much 
opposed  to  that,  because  we  do  not  know  what  it  means.  When  you 
come  to  value  such  articles  as  we  import  and  use,  here  is  a  yam  mat 
you  can  not  match  in  this  country  or  probably  can  not  match  in  this 
country.  There  is  none  of  it  offered  lor  sale.  What  are  we  going  to 
do?  Take  the  price  some  manufacturer  will  give  yoii  on  some  other 
yarn,  and  make  us  up  a  duty  on  that?  Take,  for  instance,  our  ramie. 
Xre  we  going  to  take  this  price,  what  it  cost,  or  going  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer? 

Senator  MoCumbbr.  Does  that  article  which  you  just  now  pre- 
sented sell  on  the  market  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  We  are  practically  the  only  ones  who  sell  it. 

Senator  McCumher.  But  it  sells? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  I  doubt  if  you  can  go  out  and  buy  it  outside  of  our- 
selves to-day. 

Senator  mcCumber.  You  hav^e  sold  it? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  sold  lots  of  it  to  some  of  the  manufacturers  who 
testified  here  this  week. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  that  it  at  least  had  a  market  value  if  it 
sold? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  That  is  not  American  value. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  had  American  value  and  sold,  so  you  can 
tell  what  the  American  value  was. 

Mr.  Conway.  You  mean  what  we  sold  it  at? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Conway.  How  would  it  be  if  we  import  this  before  we  sell  it? 

Senator  McCumbki.  It  would  still  have  an  American  value. 

Senator  MoLeun.  You  never  know  what  you  are  going  to  sell  it 
for? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  never  know  what  we  are  going  to  sell  it  for,  and 
we  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  we  were  in  1920. 

Senator  McLean.  Of  course,  take  an  article  that  has  never  been  sold 
in  this  country,  and  it  would  have  no  market  value,  because  when  you 
first  bring  it  m  it  has  got  to  have  a  value  before  you  can  find  a  value. 

Mr.  Conway.  We  buy  this  in  50,000  to  100,000  pound  lots,  and  we 
sell  anywhere  from  a  case  to  5,000  pounds,  and  we  might  come  out 
whole  on  the  first  shipment  and  might  sink  a  lot  of  money  on  the  last 
of  it. 
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Senator  McL&an.  Where  do  you  buy  that  ? 

Mr.  CoNWAT.  We  bought  that  in  Manchester,  England.  We  would 
be  in  the  same  position  that  we  were  at  the  end  of  1920,  when  we  had  a 
lot  of  high-priced  goods  which  cost  us  $3  to  $4  a  pound.  We  had  to 
mark  it  off  and  taEe  our  loss.  That  is  what  all  the  other  manufac- 
turers who  are  asking  a  very  much  higher  duty  should  do ;  they  should 
come  down  and  take  their  loss  the  same  as  we  did,  and  start  on  a  lower 
basis. 

We  had  a  lot  of  this  78  single  yarn  which  we  brought  in.  It  was 
all  very  nice  when  the  marketr  was  low,  but  when  the  price  had 
dropped  we  got  our  orders  calH)eled;  from  some  of  these  same  glove 
manufacturers  who  are  now  asking  tfor  excessive  duties. 

Therefore  we  oppose  that  American-valuation  plan  as  applied  to 
textiles.  There  may  be  some  other  line  that  it  might  apply  on  satis- 
factorily. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  we  ask  the  old  rates  on  these  schedules  to  which 
I  have  referred.  . 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to, 
which  is  the  adverse  effect  this  tariff  legislation  is  going  to  have  on 
our  foreign  trade.  You  had  some  of  the  statistics  read  to  you  yester- 
day of  the  amount  of  goods  we  exporte'd  in  cotton  goods.  We  are  ex- 
porting to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Ceylon,  India,  and  various  other 
parts  of  the  world  through  our  different  offices  all  kinds  of  cotton 
piece  goods,  coarse  drills,  denims,  fine  sheetings,  and  tickings,  some 
of  these  fancy  cloths  you  saw  here  yesterday.  We  have  built  up  quite 
a  nice  business.  Our  connections  have  already  notified  us  that  if  this 
adverse  tariff  goes  through  it  is  going  to  interfere  with  this.  It  is  go- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  merchant  marine,  because  if  you  do  not  send 
goods  out  and  bring  them  back  you  are  going  to  suffer  that  way.  It 
IS  going  to  interfere  with  banking  connections  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  gentlemen,  you  know  that 
banking  connections  are  the  mainstay  of  any  foreign  trade.  Without 
banking  connections  you  can  not  exist. 

We  have  been  developing  that  business  and  are  still  developing 
that  business.  It  has  been  a  nice  business.  What  are  we  going  to 
do— cut  that  off?  We  have  sent  cotton  piece  goods  out  there  for  40 
or  60  years  in  competition  with  every  market  of  the  world.  We  had 
the  competition  with  Japan  during  the  war,  and,  as  one  gentleman 
stated  here,  the  merchandise  of  a  certain  class  was  so  interior  that 
there  is  nothing  to  it.  They  brought  a  lot  of  stuff  in  here  and 
dumped  it  on  the  market  at  any  price,  which  will  account  for  the  low 
prices  which  Japanese  stuff  has  been  bringing.  We  tried  to  bring 
in  some  of  their  cotton  yarns,  but  there  is  none  of  it  manufactured 
of  a  quality  we  could  afford  to  sell  in  this  country,  and  tho^  who 
did  taKe  hold  of  it  got  stuck  badlv. 

So  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  goes  in  Japan,  it  does  not  com- 
pare with  this  country,  because  all  the  supervision  is  done  by  English 
hands.  They  figure  they  require  130  operatives  to  equal  the  work  of 
a  hundred  English  operators.  -Their  wages  are  based  on  not  only 
what  they  get  in  money,  but  also  are  furnished  housing,  and  in  some 
cases  food.  They  live  adjacent  to  the  factories  in  which  they  work — 
in  some  instances  in  them — and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  think  we 
need  ever  fear  any  Japanese  competition,  because  in  every  market 
where  we  lost  orders  for  goods  temporarily,  in  Australia  and  New 
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Zealand,  they  have  come  back  and  taken  American  goods  on  account 
of  the  supenority  of  the  quality. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  covered  everything  else  in  my  brief,  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

BBIXF  OF  JOHH  7.  OOVWAT,  BEPBEBEVTIVG  E.  7.  DBEW  *  00.    (ZVO.)>  HEW 

TOBX  OXTT. 

We  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  recommendations 
on  this  schedule  relating  to  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  manufactures  and  In  oppo- 
sition to  any  increase  in  the  duty  in  the  proposed  tariff  over  that  existing  under 
the  law  of  1913 : 

Appended,  marked  "Exhibit  A,"  is  a  list  of  comparative  rates  of  duty  under 
the  Underwood  tariff  and  those  proposed  for  tariff  bill  No.  7456,  dated  July  11. 

[Paragraph  901.] 

There  is  comparatively  little  change  in  the  coarser  numbers,  the  rate  of  duty 
proposed  varying  from  number  to  number  under  the  specific  rate,  although 
there  is  an  alternative  ad  valorem  duty  under  the  provision  of  which  no  levy  can 
faU  below  a  certain  percentage,  which  gives  a  rate  of  advance  on  nearly  all  sizes 
over  the  old  rate.  This  applies  to  carded  and  to  some  sizes  of  combed  below  No. 
40.  The  new  rates  are  slightly  less  on  coarse  combed,  although  these  sizes  have 
seldom.  If  ever,  been  imported  and  the  foreign  prices  have  been  nearly  as  high 
as  the  domestic. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  very  little  yarn  imported  in  sizes  coarser  than 
No.  50,  and  in  these  sizes  only  at  such  times  when  there  has  been  a  wide 
fluctuation  in  prices ;  in  fact,  on  most  numbers  below  80s,  except  when  specially 
treated,  that  is  gassed  or  prepared,  it  has  been  difllcult  to  import  these  in 
competition  with  the  domestic  manufacturers.  For  this  reason  a  protective 
duty  is  not  needed  on  the  coarse  numbers  as  we  have  been  able  in  the  past 
to  export  large  quantities  of  these  coarse  numbers  in  competition  with  foreign 
spinnecs,  so  that  a  duty  on  these  coarse  numbers  is  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  manufacturers  nor  has  it  been  productive  of  revenue. 
It  is  only  possible  to  import  the  numbers  below  80s  when  conditions  are  favor- 
able and  when  purchased  at  very  low  prices  and  sold  later  at  a  profit  on  a 
higher  market 

On  numbers  120  and  above  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  manufactured  in 
this  country  and  domestic  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  sell  all  they  could 
produce,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  sell  foreign  goods  until  the  domestic 
product  has  been  placed.  This  applies  particularly  to  numbers  120  and  under, 
as  above  120s  there  are  very  few  domestic  mills  that  make  these  sizes  for  sale. 

DIFFERENCE  IN  MODE  OF  SELLING  DOMESTIC  AND  FOBBION  TAEN. 

It  would  be  weU  to  call  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  the  different  man- 
ner in  which  goods  are  sold  In  this  country  and  abroad.  The  American  manu- 
facturer usoally  sells  through  an  agent  or  commission  house  or,  perhaps,  his 
own  sales  agency  and  his  prices  are  quoted  delivered  at  the  mill  of  the  con- 
sumer or  f.  o.  b.  his  own  mill — allowing  the  difference  in  freight  to  the  con- 
suming manufacturer.  The  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  represents  the 
cost  of  packing,  freight,  discount,  and  selling  charges. 

If  sold  through  a  commission  house  the  compensation  is  usually  5  per  cent,  with 
a  trade  discount  of  2  or  8  per  cent  when  paid  on  the  10th  of  the  month  following 
d^ivery  or  in  30  days  time,  also  an  allowance  for  freight.  It  is  therefore  safe 
to  assume  that  the  selling  charge  and  the  discount  and  freight  averages  9  to  10 
per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  spinner  sells  his  yarn  f.  o.  b.  his'  own  mill  or 
delivered  to  a  nearby  shipping  point.  The  purchaser  is  charged  for  cost  of 
packing,  freight,  drayage,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  so  that  in  making  a 
comparison  with  foreign  and  domestic  prices  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  should  be  deducted  from  the  American  quotations. 

It  fdiould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Grinning  and  weaving  methods  abroad 
and  in  this  country  are  also  radically  different 

The  domestic  manufacturer,  if  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  yams,  will 
spin  the  yam  in  a  range  of  numbers,  twist  it,  warp  it,  reel  it,  wind  it,  in  fact, 
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engage  In  all  the  different  finishing  processes  which  may  be  required  by  various 
consuming  trades. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  if  he  is  a  spinner,  will  only  spin, 
and  confines  his  output  to  certain  sizes.  He  will  in  turn  sell  his  yarn  to  the 
reeler,  to  the  winder,  to  the  warper,  or  to  the  finisher  for  other  processes,  and 
the  charges  for  the  yam  will  be  paid  by  the  person  purchasing  the  merchandise 
primarily.  Therefore  these  manufacturers  have  only  one  process  on  which  to 
figure  their  profit,  whereas  the  domestic  manufacturer,  who  carries  on  the  va- 
rious processes,  secures  his  profits  on  all  these  processes,  which  returns  him  a 
much  larger  margin  of  profit  than  is  possible  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

For  this  reason  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  usually  been  content  to  op- 
erate on  a  more  modest  return  and  at  a  lower  profit  per  unit,  basing  their  re- 
turns on  production  and  efilciency  in  manufacture. 

The  same  applies  to  the  manufacturer  of  woven  goods  who  does  the  spinning, 
warping,  slashing,  beaming,  weaving  as  one  corporation,  whereas  the  foreign 
manufacturers  are  weavers  only  and  buy  their  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  cot- 
ton yam. 

It  is  therefore  d'.fllcult  to  make  comparisons  on  yarn  when  based  only  on  the 
size,  as  there  are  so  many  other  matters  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as 
twist  and  quality  of  stock  us^  by  the  different  spinners,  that  on  the  same  num- 
ber of  domestic  or  foreign  yarns  there  will  be  a  variation  of  5  to  10  cents 
per  pound  on  the  same  numbers,  both  carded  and  combed. 

For  this  reason  it  has  also  been  customary  in  the  past  for  the  sponsors  of 
high  tariff  to  compare  the  domestic  price  of  yarns  of  high  grade  used  in  weav- 
ing and  knitting  with  the  prices  quoted  for  the  same  number  of  a  foreign  make, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  above-mentioned  conslderaf  ons  and  also 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  basis  of  middling  cotton  of  the 
American  grades  and  those  of  the  English  classification.  Also  that  the  manipula- 
tion of  stock  enters  largely  into  this,  as  the  foreign  spinners  are  able  to  spin  finer 
numbers  from  lower  grades  and  shorter  stocks  than  are  attenrpted  by  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  For  instance,  on  yarn  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  print 
cloth  in  the  I2ast  (United  States)  the  prices  obtained  by  the  mills  on  sales  made 
between  themselves  are  lower  than  prices  for  the  same  yarn  quoted  In  the 
English  market. 

There  are  very  few  domestic  mills  which  make  a  yam  finer  than  408  in  carded, 
there  being  some  who  make  50s  and  60s.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  domestic 
mills  who  attempt  to  make  cardetl  yarn  above  60,  and  there  are  none  who  make 
carded  yarn  in  80s  and  above,  whereas  the  English  spinners  make  carded  yams 
as  fine  as  120s. 

CONSIDERATIONS  AS  BASIS  FOR  TARIFF. 

Therefore,  in  imposing  any  tariff  the  main  consideration  outside  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  is  what  adequate  protection  shall  be  accorded 
the  home  manufacturers  and  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  American  and 
foreign  manufacture,  including  labor. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  claim  was  made  that  the  foreign  manufacturers 
secured  their  labor  at  very  much  less  than  the  domestic  mills.  There  are  some* 
instances  to-day  where  certain  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  paying  higher 
rates  of  wages  than  they  are  paying  abroad.  •  In  fact,  certain  American  manu- 
facturers are  now  paying  very  much  more  wages  in  this  country  than  their 
competitors  located  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  But,  as  a  rule  labor,  prior 
to  the  war,  in  this  country  was  only  slightly  higher  than  what  it  was  abroad, 
while  the  productive  cost  due  to  the  efficiency  and  larger  turnover  in  production 
by  the  American  operative  more  than  made  up  this  difference. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  foreign  operatives  from  any  country  coming  here 
to  engage  in  the  textile  manufacturing  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
domestic  labor  and  it  takes  several  months  before  they  can  produce  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  the  operatives  here.  In  other  words,  American  operatives 
operate  more  machinery  and  work  faster  than  their  foreign  brethren. 

Formerly  the  foreign  manufacturer  had  a  greater  advantage  on  account  of 
the  lower  rate  of  interest,  but  this  has  now  been  changed  on  account  of  war 
conditions  and  this  is  not  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  now  nor  in  the  future. 

There  was  also  considerable  difference  in  the  cost  of  erecting  new  spinning 
mills  as  compared  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  because  they  could  obtain 
their  textile  machinery  at  a  lower  price  than  the  American  manufacturer,  and 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  or  not  this  could  be  remedied  by  a  lowering; 
of  the  duty  on  textile  machinery.    It  will  even  be  found  that  textile  machinery 
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covered  by  the  same  patent  here  and  abroad  can  be  imported  at  practically  the 
same  price,  duty  paid,  as  is  required  for  the  domestic  article. 

This,  however,  has  been  more  or  less  nullified  by  those  mills  which  have  been 
erected  for  some  time  past,  as  during  the  war  they  have  made  very  large  and 
excessive  profits  and  should  have  been  able  to  marls  off  to  depreciation  any 
jenhanoed  cost  paid  for  domestic  construction  over  the  prices  paid  by  foreign 
competitors,  so  that  practically  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  now  is  the 
difference  in  labor. 

PEBCBNTAGE  OF  DUTY  TO   MANUFACTUBING  COST. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  introduced,  on  July  11,  the  following  prices  were 
current :  10/2  white  stoclc,  20  cents  a  pound ;  20/2  white  stock,  23  cents  a  pound  ; 
40/2  white  stock,  35  cents  a  pound. 

These  prices  were  the  highest  prices,  and  yarns  of  good  grade  in  these  sizes 
could  be  obtained  at  somewhat  less. 

10/2, 

Tariff  under  old  duty  5  per  cent. 

Tariff  under  new  duty  2\  cents  per  pound. 

Cents. 

Taking  a  market  price  of 20. 00 

Less  fteight,  discount,  and  commission s 2.00 

Net  price  to  mill 18.00 

On  July  10,  price  cotton 12.00 

Allowance  for  waste  15  per  cent 1. 80 

Making  the  cost  of  cotton 13.  80 

Leaving  for  cost  of  manufacture 4.20 

The  duty  of  2\  per  cent  per  pound  means  57  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, which  you  can  see  is  ridiculously  high. 

20/2, 

Tariff  under  old  duty  71  per  cent. 
Tariff  under  new  duty  5  cents  per  pound. 

Cents. 

Taking  a  market  price  of 23.00 

Less  freight,  discount,  and  commission 2. 50 

Net  price  to  mill 20.50 

On  July  10,  price  cotton 12.00 

Allowance  for  waste  15  per  cent 1. 80 

Making  the  cost  of  cotton _ 13.  80 

Leaving  for  cost  of  manufacture 6. 70 

With  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  the  new  tariff,  this  would  mean  a  duty  of 
75  per  cent  on  the  manufacturing  cost. 

40/2. 

Tariff  under  old  duty  10  per  cent. 
Tariff  under  new  duty  10  cents  a  pound. 

Cents. 

Taking  a  market  price  of -s  3.5. 00 

Less  freight,  discount,  and  conmiission 3. 30 

Net  price  to  mill 31. 70 

On  July  10,  price  cotton 13.00 

Allowance  for  waste  15  per  cent 1. 95 

Making  the  cost  of  cotton 14.  95 

Leaving  for  cost  of  manufacture :__  16.  75 
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Comparison  of  domestic  and  foreign  prices — Continued. 

AMERICAN  PRICES. 

HOSIEBT  YARN. 


No.  of  yafn. 

Skeins. 

Cones. 

24. 

28. 
30. 

No.  of  yarn. 

• 

Skeins. 

Cones. 

16 

32 

33 

33} 

34 

i 

35 
36 

38 

35 

IS 

36 

20... 

.  ..... .....^.. ........... 

34 

3S 

No.  of  yarn. 

Foreign  weaving, 
.single,  skein. 

Domestic 

weaving, 

single, 

cents. 

1 

Sterling. 

Cents. 

16 

1/8 
1/9 
1/10 

2"" 

34.00 
35.70 
,37.40 
39.10 
40.  hO 

32 

20 

34 

24 

35 

26 

36 

30 

3-* 

No.  of  yarn. 


2-ply  foreign, 
ordinary  quality. 


Sterling.      Cents. 


2(V2  American. 
30/2  American. 
4(V2  American. 
50/2  American. 


2/1 
2/2 
2/8 
3/1 


No.  of  yarn. 


42.50 
44.20 
61.00 
62.90 


20/2 
24;A2 
26/2 
30/2 
40/2 


2-ply 
domestic, 

cents. 


34 
3.'» 
36 

3X 

52 


The  foreign  prices  are  lower  grade  than  domestic.    The  quality  comparing  with  better  grade  American 
being  made  from  Egyptian  stock. 
Basis  exchange:  Demand  Dec.  1,  1921,  |4.06{. 


ADVEB8E  EFFECT  OF  EXCESSIVE  INCBEA8E  IN  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Another  phase  of  this  situation  which  may  not  have  been  called  to  your 
attention  which  would  be  well  for  you  to  consider  at  this  time,  is  the  fact  that 
if  we  make  the  duties  on  our  imports  so  high  as  to  prohibitive  and  shut  out  our 
import  trade  from  foreijqi  countries,  we  may  expect  that  they  will  retaliate  on 
our  own  goods,  and  the  injury  which  might  be  caused  by  the  unwise  imposition 
of  duties  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

Already  a  great  many  of  our  foreign  connections  have  notified  us  that  the 
proposed  tariff  legislation  will  seriously  Interfere  with  our  trade. 

The  interference  with  this  foreign  trade  will  also  have  a  very  serious  effect 
on  our  merchant  marine  and  our  foreign  banking  connections,  which  have 
gradually  been  developed  during  the  ipnst  decade,  and  as  you  appreciate,  bank- 
ing connections  are  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  any  country  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  foreign  trade. 

The  imposition  of  tariffs  on  raw  material  will  shut  out  our  manufactures  from 
the  selection  of  such  material  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  force  this  same 
material  into  foreign  markets,  enabling  the  competitors  of  the  American  manu- 
factures of  these  markets  to  obtain  their  raw  supplies  on  a  much  more  favor- 
able basis. 

It  is  also  fair  to  assume  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  on  account  of  their 
excessive  burden  for  taxes,  rate  of  interest,  cost  due  to  advance  in  labor  and 
increased  cost  of  living  will  not  be  in  the  same  favorable  position  as  comT>etf- 
tors,  as  they  have  been  In  the  past.  This  should  be  taken  into  consideratiou 
in  Imposing  duty. 
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The  specific  duty  is  a  proper  one  and  protects  the  manufacturer.  The  basis 
is  high,  as  on  the  coarse  size  a  duty  is  of  no  value  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer, as  no  coarse  yarns  worth  mentioning  have  ever  been  imported.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  export  large  quantities  of  coarse  siases,  No.  12  and  coarser  being 
sent  to  England  and  Europe. 

By  imposing  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  yarn  you  tax  the  American  people  on  the 
value  of  the  cotton  as  well  as  the  labor  and  manufacturing  cost. 

With  the  imposition  of  a  specific  duty  and  ad  valorem  you  grant  very  high 
percentage  on  a  low  market  on  a  siiecific  basis,  and  on  a  high  market  you 
impose  a  heavy  duty  by  the  ad  valorem  provision. 

The  enormous  dividend  paid  by  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills  operated 
under  the  present  tarlfp,  many  paying  from  25  to  50  per  c^t,  a  great  many 
over  50  per  cent,  and  a  considerable  number  100  per  cent,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
these  manufacturers  have  not  suffered  under  the  present  rates. 

DUTY  BASED  ON  ADVANCE  IN   COTTON. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  an  ad  valorem  rate  should  not  be  applied  to 
yams  for  textile  purposes.  When  there  is  a  violent  advance  this  is  usually  due 
to  an.  advance  in  raw  material — cotton,  wool,  and  flax. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton  yarn  is  caused  by  an  advance  in  the 
raw  material,  and  where  the  duty  is  imposed  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  the 
American  public  is  obliged  to  pay  this  additional  tax.  The  foreign  manu- 
facturer, of  course,  is  obliged  to  advance  his  values  whenever  there  is  a 
corresponding  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  If  we  shut  out  the  manufactures  of  these 
foreign  countries  it  is  going  to  interfere — 

First,  with  the  development  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Second,  with  our  foreign  export  trade,  which  we  have  been  building  up  for 
the  last  10  or  15  yeara. 

Third,  if  the  import  rates  are  made  so  high  as  to  enable  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers to  obtain  high  profits  at  home,  they  will  not  be  keen  to  compete  for 
foreign  trade  in  the. foreign  markets  with  our  competitors  on  which  a  lucrative 
business  has  already  been  built  up  on  both  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds. 

With  advantages  of  cotton  grown  at  the  door,  abundance  of  capital,  and  well- 
organized  manufacturing  establishments  the  domestic  manufacturer  should  be 
able  to  compete  even  without  protection  on  similar  goods  produced  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  dutes  be  assessed  as  follows :  No.  40 
yarn  3  cents  a  pound  for  carded,  with  an  additional  duty  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent 
per  number  on  numbers  above.  On  combed  4  cents  a  pound  per  number,  with 
an  advance  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  number  above. 

On  the  numbers  below  40s  there  does  not  seoni  to  be  any  need  of  any  duty, 
but  if  in  the  Judgment  of  this  committee  any  duty  should  be  added  we  would 
suggest  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  number  less  below  40s,  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  less  on  numbers  down  to  20,  and  a  sixteenth  of  a  cent  less  on  20s  and 
below. 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  need  of  protection  on  the  coarse 
numbers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  numbers  have  not  been  importeil  in  the 
past  and  are  not  likely  to  be  imported  in  the  future  the  amount  of  duty 
assessed  is  not  very  material. 
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EXHIHIT  A. 

Cotton  yarns. 


single,  carded,  not  bleached. 


Single  combed. 


Num- 
ber of 
yam. 


1021  tanff. 


Z. 


1913  tariff. 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Advance  ad  va'orem. 


i  per  cent 

f  per  cent 

I  per  cent 

I  per  cent 

I  per  cent 

H  percent 

II  per  cent 

if  per  cent 

l|  per  cent 

k  per  cent  less 

0.3  per  cent  less 

0.1  percent  less 

0.1  per  cent  aavance. 
0.3  per  cent  advance. 
4  per  cent  advance. . 
0.7  per  cent  advance. 
0.9  per  cent  advance. 
1.1  per  cent  advance. 
1  per  cent  advance . . 

1  per  cent  less 

I  per  cent  less 

{per  cent  less 

f  percent  less 

I  per  cent  less 

No  change 

{  per  cent  advance. . 
I  per  cent  advance. . 

1  per  cent  advance. . . 

{per  cent  advance. . 
per  cent  advance. . 
1{  per  cent  advance. . 
If  per  cent  advance. . 
ll  per  cent  advance. . 
l|  per  cent  advance. . 

2  per  cent  advance. . 
2|  per  cent  advance. . 
2|  per  cent  advance. . 
2|  per  cent  advance. . 
2f  per  cent  advance. . 

2  per  cent  less 

1 1  per  cent  less 

If  per  cent  less 

If  per  cent  less 

If  per  cent  less 

1  per  cent  less 

f  per  cent  less 

f  percent  less 

I  per  cent  less 

1  per  cent  less 

2i  per  cent  less 

2. 3  per  cent  less 

2.1  per  cent  less 

1.9  per  cent  less 

1.7  per  cent  less 

1^  per  cent  less 

1.3  per  cent  less 

1.1  per  cent  less 

0.9  per  cent  less 

0.7  per  cent  less 

3  per  cent  less 

2f  per  cent  less 

2 1  per  cent  less 

2f  per  cent  less 

2f  per  cent  l^s.. 

2  per  cent  less 

IJpcr  cent  less 

If  per  cent  less 

If  per  cent  less 

If  per  cent  less 


1921  tariff. 


Spe- 
cific. 


Centt. 

* 

I. 


I: 


1. 

If... 

If... 

}|::: 

o.  •  •  .  . 

il::: 
g::: 

4 

4f... 
4f... 

tl::: 

5 

5f..., 
5f... 

5f..., 
5f... 

o . 

Jf... 
Of... 

p. 

7f... 
7f... 
7f... 

7f... 

o. .  .  .  . 

8f... 
8f..., 
8f... 
8f... 

9 

1( 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Perct 

6.. 
6f. 
6f. 

5}. 
7.. 
7f. 
7|. 


8 

8f. 

8f. 

n-. 

9.. 
9f. 

% 

10. 
lOf 
lOf 
lOf 
lOf 

11. 

111 

12. 

I2f 
12| 

13. 

^?* 
ISf 

134 
13? 
14. 
Hf 
14f 
Hf 
Hf 
15. 
15f 
lof 
15} 
15| 
16. 

in 

17. 

^I* 
17f 

n} 

18. 

m 
m 

1^ 


1913  tariff. 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Prref 


I 

7.. 

10 

10.. 

10.. 

10.. 

10.. 

10.. 

10.. 

10.. 

10.. 

10.. 

12i. 

12. 

12. 

12  . 

12} . 

12i. 

12  . 

12.  . 

12  . 

12  . 

*?• 
12  . 

12f. 

12f. 

12  . 

12*. 
124. 
12  . 
12  . 
12  . 
17j. 
17A. 
17  . 
17.  . 
17i  . 

n; . 

17.. 
17.  . 
17  . 
17}. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
22&. 
22  . 
22. 
22  . 
22  . 
22  . 
22  . 
22  . 
22.  . 
22f. 


Decrease  ad  va  orcm. 


2.3  per  cent  less. 
2.1  per  cent  less. 
1.9  per  cent  less. 
1.7  per  cent  less. 
1.5  per  cent  less. 
1.3  per  cent  less. 
1.1  per  cent  less. 
0.9  per  cexLt  less 
0.7  per  cent  less. 

3  per  cent  less. 
2f  per  cent  less. 
2f  per  cent  less. 
2f  per  cent  less. 
2f  per  cent  less. 
2  per  cent  less. 
U  per  cent  less. 
If  per  cent  less. 
If  per  cent  less, 
li  per  cent  less. 
3t  per  cent  less. 
3.3  per  cent  less. 
3.1  per  cent  less. 
2.9  per  cent  less. 
2. 7  per  cent  less. 
2. 5  per  cent  le.ss. 
2. 3  per  cent  less. 
2. 1  per  cent  less. 
1. 9  per  cent  less. 
1. 7  per  cent  less. 
1. 5  per  cent  less. 
1. 3  i>er  cent  less. 
1. 1  per  cent  less. 
0.9  per  cent  less. 
0. 7  per  cent  less, 
a  5  per  cent  less. 
0. 3  per  cent  less. 
0. 1  per  cent  less. 

0. 1  por  cent  advance. 
0. 3  per  cent  advance. 
4*  per  cent  less. 
4. 3  per  cent  lass. 
4. 1  per  cent  less. 
3. 9  per  cent  less. 
3. 7  per  cent  less. 
3. 5  per  cent  less. 
3. 3  per  cent  less. 
3. 1  per  cent  less. 
2. 9  per  cent  less. 
2. 7  per  cent  less. 
5  per  cent  less. 
44  per  cent  less. 
4f  per  cent  less. 
4f  per  cent  less. 
4f  per  cent  less. 

4  per  cent  less. 
3f  per  cent  less. 
3f  per  cent  less. 
3f  per  cent  less. 
34  per  cent  less. 
5}  per  cent  less. 
5.3  per  cent  less. 
5.1  per  cent  less. 
4.9  per  cent  less. 
4.7  per  cent  less. 
4.5  i>er  cent  less. 
4.3  per  cent  less. 
4.1  per  cent  less. 
3.9  per  cent  less. 
3.7  per  cent  less. 
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Co  ((oil  ynniH — Contiuiit'il. 


Twbwd,  combed. 
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TiFlsted,  carded,  bkw-bal. 

TwLaled,  combed. 

No.ot 

itai 

*nn. 

ISiaiarlS 

IMl 

arUI 

jurn. 

IE 

A<!v.- 

- 

Advance  ad  vilOTem, 

X. 

Ad  va- 
lorem. 

SS; 

Advance  ad  valotcni. 

Cnu. 

Pect 

P^rr 

CmO, 

Fir  a 

^■■' 

??■■■ 

w..y." 

.1 

5:  KSSS:: 

&  ■■■ 

ffolhinge. 

3- 

«■■ 

f  Not  Leaa  Thai 
[Paragraph  eOZ.] 

The  old  rate  was  16  per  cent. 

On  the  coarse  sizes  darning  cotton,  wbich  Is  used  by  people  ot  moderate 
means,  there  should  be  no  advance  which  would  add  to  th^  burdens  ot  the  wage 
earner.  On  the  contrary,  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  decrease  his  cost 
of  Uviog,  as  wages  must  of  necessity  tend  downward  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  meaning  of  this  paragraph  is  not  plain,  but  If  It  Intended  to  Increase  the 
rate  of  duty  on  all  yarns  Imported  on  cones,  shelns,  or  tubes  which  may  be 
nsed  or  converted  for  thread  purposes,  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  hundred 
yards  is  excessive. 

As  un  example,  under  proposed  bill  the  rates  proposed  would  make  the  price 
per  iKiuiid  as  follows : 

5i>/3  conlains  14,0('O.  oiip-half  cent  per  100  janls.  70  cents  duty ;  50/6  contains 
7,000.  one-hnlf  cent  per  100  yards,  35  cents  duty ;  100/3  contains  28,000,  one-haU 
cent  per  100  yards,  fl.40  duty;  100/6  contains  14.000,  one-half  cent  per  100 
yards.  70  cents  duty;  40/3  contains  11,200,  one-half  cent  per  100  yards,  56 
cents  duty ;  40/6  contains  5.600,  one-half  cent  per  100  yards.  28  cents  duty. 

This  amount  of  duty  would  more  than  equal  the  entire  manufacturing  cost 
of  the  yam  and  in  some  instances  nearly  the  entire  market  value.  Including 
cotton. 
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The  duty  on  these  numbers  if  entered  as  cotton  yarn  under  the  present  pro- 
posed rates  would  be  as  follows : 


4(V3 
40/6 
50/3 


Cotton-yam 
duty. 


Cent*. 


13 
16 
15 


Thread 
duty. 


Cenia. 


56 
28 
70 


5(V6.. 
100/3 
100/6 


Ck>tton-yarn 
duty. 


Cents. 


15 
25 
25 


Thread 
duty. 


Cent*. 


35 

140 

70 


This  rate  of  duty  would  make  importations  impossible.  The  old  rate,  15 
per  cent,  seems  ample,  as  in  addition  to  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
freight  and  import  expenses,  about  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  which  amount  in 
itself  is  a  heavy  protection. 

There  is  an  alternative  that  these  rates  must  not  be  lower  than  17  per  cent 
and  higher  than  33  per  cent.  From  the  figures  referred  to,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  Is  no  likelihood  of  these  rates  reaching  the  low  figure,  and  unless  there 
Is  some  unforeseen  upheaval  in  prices  there  is  very  little  chance  of  being  as 
low  as  the  maximum  percentage,  33^  per  cent. 

One  important  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  these  schedules  is  that 
rates  should  not  be  so  high  that  importation  would  be  shut  out,  and  enable 
domestic  manufacturers  to  fix  exorbitant  prices,  as  was  the  case  prior  to  the 
Underwood  bill,  when  it  was  Impossible  to  Import  threads  or  yam  on  which 
might  be  levied  the  thread  rate  on  the  contention  that  the  cotton  yam  could 
be  ultimately  converted  for  thread  purposes. 

On  coarse  cotton,  used  for  darning  cotton,  as  example,  4  ply  in  Nos.  6  to  8 : 
This  yarn  costs  in  the  grey  35  cents  before  dyeing  and  winding  Into  balls,  in 
which  shape  it  is  usually  sold  for  household  purposes  for  darning.  It  is 
bleached  and  colored  and  put  in' balls,  sold  a  dozen  to  the  box,  weighing  about 
a  pound.    These  processes  should  not  cost  over  20  to  25  cents. 

This  material  has  been  quoted  by  the  large  manufacturers  during  the  past 
few  weeks  from  $1.50  down  to  $1.15,  one  large  lot,  1,000,  being  sold  recently 
to  a  Government  department  at  $1.01. 

We  therefore  ask  that  no  Increase  be  granted,  as  there  is  no  line  of  cotton 
manufactures  which  is  more  profitable  than  sewing,  darning,  and  crochet 
cottons.    This  line  is  controlled  by  a  few  large  interests. 

Appended  will  be  found  a  list  of  duties  on  sewing  threads  and  darning 
cottons,  showing  the  duty  on  the  old  tariff  and  the  proposed  new  law,  and 
also  the  increased  percentage.  In  a  great  many  cases  this  is  more  than  the  cost 
of  manufacture. 

A  great  many  of  these  sizes  are  used  for  darning  cotton,  crochet  cotton,  and 
sewing  thread,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  twisting  and  processes  through 
which  these  yarns  pass. 

Exhibit  B. 

Cotton  sewing  thread — Crochet,  darning,  embroidery,  and  knitting. 


Size. 


v«*<«o»«      J913  tariff, 
Yardage,    ^d  valorem. 


^. 
6/3. 
6/4. 
10/4 
10/3 
12/3 
12/4 
16/3 
16/4 
20/3 
20/5 
30/8 


Yard*. 

Percent. 

1,260 

15 

1,680 

15 

1,260 

15 

2,100 

15 

2,800 

15 

3,360 

15 

2,520 

15 

4,480 

15 

3,360 

15 

5,600 

15 

2,800 

15 

4,200 

15 

1921  tariff, 
special  rate. 


Cent*  per 
pound. 
6.3 
8.4 
6.3 
10} 
14 

16.8 
12.6 
22.4 
16.8 
28 
14 
21 


1921  tariff,  ad  yalorem. 


Minimum  rate,  17  per  cent. 
Maximum  rate,  33)  per  cent. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
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From  the  above,  and  also  table  on  preceding  page,  it  will  show  that  the  pro- 
posed rates  will  equal  from  20  to  over  50  per  cent,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  these  coming  within  the  range  of  ad  valorem  prices  proposed,  namely,  17  to 
33i  per  cent. 

Cotton  Manufactubes. 
[Paragraphs  903  to  920.] 

The  same  general  remarks  regarding  the  yarns  apply  in  a  measure  to  cotton 
goods  and  all  classes  of  cotton  manufacture. 

We  have  for  years  been  developing  a  large  export  business  in  textiles  of 
different  kinds  in  all  sorts  of  woven  goods,  colored,  plain  hosiery  and  under- 
wear, which  would  have  been  impossible  if  American  prices  were  higher  than 
foreign. 

It  doesn't  seem  necessary  to  increase  the  prevailing  rates  of  duty,  especially  in 
view  of  the  existing  conditions  abroad.  A  great  many  of  the  mills  in  central 
Europe  on  account  of  the  prevailing  conditions  of  exchange  are  unable  to  buy 
raw  material,  especially  cotton,  and  consequently  a  number  of  these  mills  are 
idle  or  running  part  time;  many  have  been  destroyed  by  ravages  of  war; 
organizations  have  been  disrupted  on  account  of  deaths  occasioned  by  the  war. 
It  will  therefore  take  considerable  time  before  the  most  of  the  foreign  markets 
will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  their  own  wants.  On  account  of  the  prevailing 
high  prices,  a  great  many  nations  have  been  unable  to  purchase  cotton  goods 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  at  which  cotton  goods  have  been  selling  and  the 
corresponding  low  prices  which  they  have  been  obtaining  for  their  own  products. 

This  applies  to  all  classes  of  cost  covered  under  paragraphs  903  to  920. 

AMESICAN  VALUATION  PLAN. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  American  valuation  clause,  considering  it  the 
most  dangerous  and  pernicious  piece  of  legislation  ever  attempted  as  applied  to 
any  artidLe  imported  and  especially  to  any  article  as  related  to  the  textile 
industry. 

It  will  lead  to  endless  friction  with  the  customs  authorities  and  cause  a  loss 
to  the  importer,  who  would  never  know  what  value  might  be  placed  on  his 
imports,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unvarying  price  on  any  American 
commodity. 

For  example,  on  a  certain  number  of  cotton  yam  would  the  American  valua- 
tion be  the  cost  price  of  the  goods,  or  would  it  be  the  price  for  similar 
or  nearly  similar  goods  which  might  be  exacted  by  an  interested  domestic  manu- 
facturer making  a  competing  article? 

As  another  instance.  30/2  ramie  which  is  quoted  by  a  domestic  manufacturer 
at  $1.45 — ^would  that  be  fair  valuation  as  a  basis  for  levying  a  duty  and  should 
even  domestic  cost  attain,  as  these  might  be  the  result  of  unscientific  methods 
and  antiquated  machinery,  or  both. 

It  might  be  possible  to  secure  cost  which  would  show  any  price  desired  when 
required  for  selfish  purposes. 

There  are  oftentimes  when  similar  goods  of  same  quality  can  be  bought  on 
this  market  at  a  difference  from  5  to  10  per  cent  and  at  times  with  a  larger 
difference,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  bids  submitted  on  cotton  material 
purchased  by  various  (rovemment  departments. 

This  plan  would  not  only  stifle  competition  but  on  such  material  as  nnist  be 
imported  would  tend  to  put  the  dealer  of  such  goods  in  position  to  gouge  the 
imblic.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  shutting  out  Import  and  decreasing  revenue 
and  creating  a  monopoly  for  interested  domestic  manufacturers. 

Flax,  Ramie,  Hemp,  Jute,  and  Manufactures  Thereof. 

[Paragraphs  1001-1021.] 

Paragraph  1001. — In  view  of  the  present  world-wide  scarcity  of  raw  material 
on  account  of  conditions  abroad  and  high  prices  obtaining  it  would  seem  un- 
necessary to  place  any  duty  w^hatever  on  raw  material. 

Paragraph  1002. — ^The  rates  proposed  on  silver  and  roving  flax,  ramie,  hemp, 
and  other  fibers  are  high,  as  on  account  of  the  bulky  nature  of  this  materitil 
and  consequently  high  freight  rates  it  is  difficult  to  import,  except  for  special- 
ties. Five  per  cent  would  seem  ample,  with  heavy  freight  and  Import  charges, 
which  will  amount  to  about  5  cents  per  pound  additional.  These  charges  in 
themselves  are  ample  protection  should  no  other  duty  be  imposed. 
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Paragraph  1003. — The  rates  for  Jute  under  the  old  1913  tariff  were  16  and 
20  per  cent,  which  seems  ample.  Very  little  Jute  yarn  has  been  imported  except 
the  finer  sizes  or  at  times  when  the  domestic  prices  become  abnormally  high. 

Under  the  present  prevailing  prices  these  rates  will  be  high.  On  a  lower  or 
normal  basis  of  values,  toward  which  this  and  all  materials  have  been  tending, 
these  specific  rates  will  be  extremely  high. 

The  old  rates  are  ample,  as  the  freight  and  other  import  expenses  are  a 
protection  in  themselves.  With  the  proposed  rates,  the  duty  would  equal  oa 
the  present  price  at  which  this  merchandise  is  selling  25  to  40  per  cent.  The 
price  under  normal  conditions  would  amount  to  33  to  50. 

Paragraph  1004. — The  rates  under  the  1913  tariff  on  single  flax,  hemp,  and 
ramie  were:  1  to  8  lea,  32  per  cent;  8  to  80  lea,  20  per  cent;  80  and  above,  10 
per  cent.    There  were  no  importations  above  80. 

Prior  to  the  war  we  sold  10  linen  at  30  cents.  New  rate  specifies  8  cents  per 
pound  duty.  Should  prices  get  back  to  this  level,  the  proposed  duty  will 
amount  to  40  per  cent. 

If  these  are  bleached  or  boiled,  the  price  is  5  cents  per  pound  higher. 

The  price  for  bleaching  in  ordinary  times  is  If  cents  to  2  cents  per  pound. 
At  present  it  costs  about  5  cents  for  Job  work — that  is,  the  price  Job  bleachers 
charge.  This  represents  a  price  which  shows  a  profit  on  small  lots.  The  large 
manufacturers*  cost  would  be  much  less. 

With  the  return  to  normal  prices  for  chemicals  and  caustic  soda  and  labor, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  price  for  bleaching  should  not  also  return  to 
former  basis,  so  that  this  extra  duty  for  bleaching  is  the  total  present  Job 
price  and  more  than  double  the  usual  normal  price. 

The  price  for  boiling  is  not  over  one-half  cent  per  pound,  yet  the  extra  duty 
is  5  cents  per  pound. 

Ramie  sold  prior  to  the  war,  with  duty,  freight,  and  import  selling  charges 
added:  10/1  bleach  35,  18/1  bleach  65,  30/2  bleach  72.  Under  present  rates 
this  would  be  over  40  per  cent 

Raw  material  for  ramie  in  normal  times  costs  about  8  cents  per  pound. 
Last  quotation  had  some  months  ago  was  about  16  cents.  While  the  processes 
are  more  expensive  than  cotton,  with  the  present  selling  price  $1.45  recently 
quoted,  there  is  an  excessive  margin  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  an«l 
finished  article. 

The  proposed  rates  are  ridiculously  high,  and  higher  than  the  entire  cost  of 
manufacturing.  The  cost  of  twisting  these  fibers  is  no  greater  than  cotton  or 
worsted,  and  the  absurdity  of  these  proposed  rates  is  evident  when  the  duty 
of  8  cents  per  pound  additional  is  asked  for  twisted  above  the  original  8 
cents  per  pound  duty  for  single  yam,  and  on  $30  the  duty  asked  is  19  cents  for 
30/1,  321  cents  for  30/2,  a  difference  of  13^  cents  per  pound  for  twisting  and 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  former  selling  price  of  this  sisse  before  the  war  and 
more  than  the  entire  manufacturing  cost. 

The  cost  In  this  country  to-day  for  twisting  on  30/2  on  a  very  liberal  basis 
would  not  amount  to  over  2  cents,  and  can  be  done  at  less. 

This  material  can  be  used  largely  by  manufacturers  in  making  specialties, 
and  our  domestic  manufacturer  can  share  some  of  the  business  on  ramie  anil 
linen"  if  they  can  get  material  somewhat  near  the  price  which  their  foreign 
competitor  can  buy. 

There  is  only  one  American  manufacturer  of  ramie.  The  domestic  source  of 
supply  of  ramie  is  now  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  a  large  incandescent-mantle 
manufacturing  company,  which  uses  this  material  in  the  manufacture  of  its 
own  goods,  and  by  shutting  out  importation  could  obtain  a  monopoly  on  this 
market  and  fix  any  price  on  their  own  output,,  at  the  same  time  compelling 
their  competitors  to  pay  any  price  they  may  ask. 

On  linen  thread  the  proposed  rates  would  enable  domestic  manufacturers  to 
tax  the  consuming  public  any  price  desired,  as  it  is  impossible  to  import  any 
article  quickly  where  there  Is  a  sudden  and  violent  advance,  and  when  threat- 
ened with  imports  it  Is  possible  to  drop  prices  to  lower  levels  than  that  on 
which  goods  can  be  imported.  The  freight  and  other  Import  charges  with  the 
old  duties  are  ample  to  protect,  as  the  freight  duties  and  import  expense  on 
these  threads  amount  to  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  which,  added  to  the  old  rates 
of  duty,  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  manufacturer. 

Paragraph  1005  to  1021. — ^The  old  duties  on  all  woven  goods  In  which  these 
fibers  are  consumed  are  sufl!lclent ;  freight  and  other  charges  high  enough. 

We  ask  that  these  duties  be  not  advanced. 
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Exhibit  C. 
PlaXf  hemp,  and  ramie  yamM, 

SINGLE  YABN8. 


Number  of  yam 
(lea). 


ItoS 

9 

10.... 
11.... 
12.... 
13.... 
U.... 
15..,. 
16.... 
17.... 
IH.... 
19.... 
30.... 
21.... 
22.... 
23.... 

24 

25 

2S 

27 

28.... 
29.... 
30.... 
31.... 
32.... 
33..., 
34.... 
35.... 


BoUed, 

Ingrav; 
specific 

bleach- 

1913 
tariff 

rate 

dyed; 

ad  va- 

Ob.). 

specific 
rate. 

lorem. 

Centt. 

CentM. 

Perct. 

8 

13 

12 

H 

13* 

20 

9 

14 

20 

n 

14* 

20 

10 

15 

20 

10* 

16* 

20 

11 

16 

20 

"1 

16* 

20 

12 

17 

20 

12i 

17* 

20 

13 

18 

20 

13* 

18* 

20 

14 

19 

20 

14* 

19* 

20 

15 

20 

20 

15* 

20* 

20 

16 

21 

20 

16* 

21* 

20 

17 

22 

20 

17* 

22* 

20 

18 

23 

20 

18* 

23* 

20 

10 

24 

20 

19* 

24* 

20 

20 

25 

20 

20* 

25* 

ZS 

21 

26 

25 

21* 

a»i 

25* 

Differ- 
ence 
(ad- 
vance). 


Perd. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Number  of  yarn 
Oea). 

In  gray; 

specific 

rate 

(lb.). 

36 

Cents. 
22 

37 

38 

S* 
23 

39 

23* 

40 

24* 

41 

24* 

42 

25* 

43 

25* 

44 

26 

45 

S* 
27 

46 

47 

27* 

48 

28 

49 

28* 

50 

29 

51 

29* 

52 

30 

53 

30* 

54 

sr 

55 

31* 

56., 

32 

57 

32* 

58 

33 

59 

83* 

60 

34 

61  to  80 

Above  80 

35 
35 

1 

Boiled,  ' 
bleach- 

dyei;  i 
specific 
rate. 


Ctnla. 
27 
27* 
28 
28* 
29 
29* 
30 
90* 
31 
31* 
32 
32* 
33 
33* 
34 
34* 
35 
35* 
86 
36* 
37 
37* 
38 

m 

39 
40 
40 


1913 
tariff 
ad  va- 
lorem. 


Peret. 

2& 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
2^ 

i 

25 
25 

^; 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 


Differ. 

ence 
(ad- 
vance). 


Perct, 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
S 
3 
3 

'3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

13 


TWISTED  YARNS. 


Spe- 
cific 
rate. 


1913  tariff,  ad  valorem. 


25  per  cent. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Woolen  and  Worsted  Yarn. 

[Paragraph  HOT.] 

The  old  duties  were  18  per  cent  on  all  numbers. 

The  new  rates  specifying  that  yarn  valued  at  not  more  than  55  cents  per 
pound  shall  be  dutiable  at  20  cents  per  pound  specific  and  15  per  cent  per 
pound  ad  valorem.  To  illustrate:  Yarn  valued  at  55  cents,  specific  duty,  30 
x«nts  per  pound ;  ad  valorem  duty,  18  cents  per  pound.  Yarn  valued  at  $1.50, 
specific  duty,  30  cents  per  pound,  ad  valorem  duty,  20  cents  per  pound. 

This  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  yam  costing  55  cents  amounts  to 
36  per  cent  plus  18  per  cent  ad  valorem,  total  54  per  cent,  practically  the  entire 
cost  of  goods  to  be  imported  and  very  much  uiore  than  the  entire  manufactur- 
ing cost  for  similar  goods  made  in  this  country. 

This  specific  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound  on  yarn  costing  $1.50  amounts  to 
20  per  cent  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  total,  40  per  cent. 

These  duties  on  sizes  costing  $1.50  and  downward  range  from  38  per  cent 
to  70  per  cent.    This  rate  is  exorbitant. 

On  worsted  yams  costing  $1.50  and  over,  the  duty  would  be  about  40  per  cent. 

These  duties  are  more  than  tM  entire  domestic  manufacturing  cost 

We  offer  as  a  solution  the  retention  of  the  free  wool  and  no  increase  in  the 
present  rates  of  manufactures  made  from  wool ;  that  is,  yarn  and  all  classes  of 
woolen,  worsted  or  partly  woolen  or  worsted  goods. 

On  yarn  used  for  manufacture  of  carpets  which  costs,  imported,  about 
45  to  48  cents  under  the  old  tariff,  would  be  dutiable  under  proposed  rate  at  51 
cents  per  pound  or  very  much  in  excess  of  the  value. 

We  trust  therefore  that  these  rates  will  not  be  increased. 

We  do  not  offer  any  schedule  of  the  various  range  of  prices  as  our  remarks 
relating  to  the  increase  above  will  cover  all  sizes. 

Yam  made  partly  from  wool  would  carry  the  same  dut#  as  all  wool  which  is 
an  unjust  tax  and  altogether  too  high. 

The  levying  of  a  duty  on  wool  would  restrict  the  import  and  consequently 
give  the  foreign  manufacturers  an  advantage  of  a  large  selection  which  can 
not  be  produce^]  here,  enabling  them  to  produce  their  supply  on  a  very  much  more 
favorable  basis  than  the  American  manufacturers. 

This  would  put  the  domestic  manufacturers  at  a  disadvantage  on  export 
business,  as.  while  it  might  be  possible  to  grant  a  drawback,  the  annoyance 
and  expense  of  collecting  these  have  been  very  great  in  the  past.  It  would, 
therefore,  hamper  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  woolen  fabric  and  yams. 

Another  contingent  result  would  be  that  countries  from  whom  we  would  shut 
out  imports  of  wool  would  naturally  send  this  raw  material  to  other  countries 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  from  those  countries  who  dealt  with  them. 

Silk  and  Stlk  Goods. 

[Paragraphs  1201,  1202,  1204,  and  1215.] 

Paragraph  1201. — Silk  noils.  The  old  rate  was  20  cents  per  pound.  The  new 
rate  is  35  cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  1202. — Spun  silk  and  schappe.  The  old  rate  was  35  per  cent.  The 
new  rate  is  45  cents  per  pound  with  a  specific  duty.  With  ad  valorem,  alterna- 
tive, and  other  rates  based  on  the  different  style  of  manufacture. 

Paragraph  1204. — The  old  rate  was  15  per  cent.    The  new  rate  $1  per  pound. 

These  prices  are  entirely  unreasonable,  and  the  advance  asked  should  not  be 
granted. 

These  rates  are  in  a  great  many  instances  nearly  doubled  the  prevailing  rates, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  old  rates  were  not  sufficiently  high. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  that  these  rates  be  restored  to  the  original  figure 
of  tariff  of  1913.  In  any  event,  we  ask  that  careful  scrutiny  be  given  to  the 
various  rates,  especially  for  the  additional  price  per  number  and  cumulative 
rates  and  other  conditions  asked  for. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing  a 
great  many  of  these  yarns  is  equal  to  the  duty  asked  for  in  this  schedule,  and 
these  Increases  should  not  be  granted. 

Paragraph  1215. — ^Thls  relates  to  yam  and  thread  of  artificial  silk  and  artifi- 
cial silk  waste. 
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The  cost  of  making  artificial  silk  in  150  denier  before  the  war  was  60  cents 
per  pound.  This  also  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  pound,  duty  and  Import  ex- 
penses added  in  competition  with  tlie  domestic  makes.  While  the  cost  of  chem- 
icals have  no  doubt  Increased  somewhat,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  material 
can  not  be  manufactured  In  the  future  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  the  prewar 
prevailing  prices. 

The  foreign  cost  was  from  $1.10  to  $1.25,  depending  on  the  quality,  so  that  a 
duty  of  45  cents  per  pound  is  not  only  excessive  but  is  three-quarters  of  the 
entire  cost  of  this  material  prior  to  the  war. 

Regarding  the  artificial  silk  waste,  spun  yams,  in  1914  and  1916,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  manufacture  artificial  silk  waste  in  No.  80  yam  two-ply,  which  work 
was  done  by  a  manufacturer  on  commission  work  at  18  cents  per  pound.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  price  could  not  be  obtained  to-day  or  at  a  slightly 
advanced  rate. 

Artificial  silk  waste  does  not  seem  to  be  covered  in  this  tariff,  nor  was  it 
provided  for  in  the  tariff  of  1913,  but  the  custom  authorities  held  it  dutiable 
under  the  classification  of  waste  not  otherwise  provided  for  and  levied  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  duties  en  all  yams,  rovings,  and  threads,  covered 
in  paragraphs  1201  to  1215,  inclusive,  be  not  increased;  that  on  artificial  silk 
the  duty  be  not  increased  over  the  former  rate  of  35  per  cent.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  reason  for  this  high  rate,  but  being  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury  this  rate  can 
be  easily  maintained  and  would  not  be  burdensome. 

On  artificial  silk  waste  we  ask  that  this  be  admitted  free  of  duty  as  a  waste 
substitute. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  import  duty  on  silk,  we  would  further  ask 
that  the  rates  of  the  tariff  in  1913  be  not  increased  on  all  classes  of  goods 
called  for  under  paragraphs  under  1201  to  1215. 

COTTON  GOODS  IN  GENEEAL. 

STATEMENT  OF  ABTHUB  H.  LOWE,  FITCHBUBG,  MASS.,  BEPBE- 
SENTINa  CONSOLIDATED  TABIFF  COMMITTEE  OF  AMEBICAN 
COTTON  MANDTACTXJBEBS. 

Mr.  Lowe.  My  home  is  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Mr.  Chainnan.> 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Lowe  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  am  a  cotton  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Your  establishment  is  at  Fitchburg,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  have  a  very  brief  general  statement,  after  whic^h 
I  would  like  to  be  followed  bv  gentlemen  who  have  matters  in  detail 
to  present,  with  some  samples  to  show  the  committee.  We  havc^ 
tried  to  reduce  this  to  the  very  smallest  possible  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  anxious  to  expedite  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Lowe.  My  name  is  Arthur  H.  Lowe,  chairman  of  the  cons<^li- 
dated  tariflF  committee  of  cotton  manufacturers,  representing  ^  the 
National  Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers,  the  American 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  the  National  Aissociation  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers,  Association  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants,  and 
the  Arkwright  Club,  including  the  miUs  both  North  and  South. 
What  I  say  will  be  supplemented  by  two  or  three  other  gentlemen 
who  will  speak  briefly  about  special  lines  of  manufactured  goods. 

Cotton-goods  manmacturers  oelieve  that  there  should  be  a  prompt 
revision  oi  the  tariff  because  the  present  uncertainty  is  preventing 
the  active  operation  of  old  enterprises  and  the  stimulation  of  new 
on^.    Large  importations  of  foreign  goods  mean   that  American 
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workmen  will  remain  in  idleness.  Cotton  manufactm*ers  are  to-day 
operating  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  are  unable  to  look  ahead  and 
make  plans  for  future  activity.  Unlike  the  steel  and  some  other 
industries  we  meet  the  keenest  competition  in  our  markets  from 
Japan^  England,  Belgium,  and  other  sections  of  Europe  where  long- 
^stablishea  industries  are  paying  low  wages. 

When  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  our  thickly  settled 
industrial  centers,  where  no  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  are  raised, 
are  busy,  cotton  growers  of  the  South  and  the  farmers  of  the  West 
and  South  have  better  markets  and  better  prices  for  their  products. 
A  fair  tariff  on  cotton  prqducts  is  advantageous  to  the  Kansas  farmer 
as  to  the  Massachusetts  textile  worker. 

There  are  many  different  branches  of  the  industry.  During  the 
war  new  lines  of  goods  were  manufactured,  imports  in  those  goods 
entirely  ceasing.  These  lines  now  face  extinction  by  reason  of  the 
competition  of  the  old  and  firmly  established  industry  of  Europe. 

Good  wages,  not  too  high  to  hamper  an  industry  and  not  too  low 
to  prevent  a  worker  from  maintaining  a  good  standard  of  living, 
make  for  general  prosperity.  The  wages  and  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  textile  industry  in  America  are  far  above  those  in  other  tex- 
tile>  centers  in  the  world.  We  ask  a  reasonable  tariff  to  maintain 
these  wages  and  standards,  and  to  maintain  and  further  develop  the 
industry  itself. 

The  present  Underwood  tariff  does  not  afford  proper  protection 
for  our  industry.  For  the  importer,  who  may  look  only  to  his  own 
immediate  profit,  free  trade  may  be  desirable.  Congress  must 
look  at  the  question  in  a  broad  way.  Labor  in  our  great  industrial 
centers  must  be  kept  busy  or  more  serious  trouble  and  distress  will 
be  fomented. 

As  to  American  valuations,  I  personally  favor  it.  If  American 
valuations  or  some  other  method  that  wiu  bring  the  same  results 
are  not  adopted,  the  Fordney  bill  will  have  to  be  rewritten. 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  Let  me  understand  that  last 
statement.     I  did  not  get  that  about  the  Fordney  bill. 

Mr.  Lowe.  If  Amencan  valuations  or  some  other  method  that 
will  bring  the  same  results  are  not  adopted,  the  Fordney  bill  will 
have  to  be  rewritten;  that  is,  the  baisis  for  rates. 
.  Our  industry  is  complicated.  Mills  make  coarse  and  fine  yams 
with  varying  degrees  of  finishing,  necessitating  several  processes. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  fabrics,  ranging  from 
the  coarsest  and  cheapest  cloth  to  the  finest  goods;  some  mills, 
within  their  four  walis,  making  during  the  year  several  himdred 
different  styles  and  constructions.  I  do  not  attempt  to  present 
these  in  great  detail. 

The  textile  industry  is  a  basic  one  and  I  can  not  impress  too 
strongly  upon  this  committee  the  importance  of  its  prosperity  as 
relating  not  only  to  the  immediate  prosperity  of  all  the  Eastern 
States — the  textile  industry  exists  in  practically  every  Eastern  and 
South  Atlantic  State — but  for  the  spreading  of  prosperity  through- 
out the  whole  country. 

Manufacturers  of  quite  a  number  of  fabrics  feel  very  strongly 
that  they  are  not  properly  protected  by  the  Fordney  bill.  Further, 
we  feel  fliat  the  phraseology  adopted  by  the  Fordney  bill  is  not*  tie 
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proper  one  and  in  order  t6  perfect  it  we  make  the  following  recom- 
mendation : 

Phraseology:  In  its  present  form  the  phraseology  of  the  cotton 
schedule  of  the  Fordney  bill  differs  materially  from  that  used  in 
previous  tariff  laws,  such  changes  having  been  made  even  where 
it  was  the  evident  intention  to  give  exactly  the  same  meaning  to 
the  act.  It  is  unavoidable  that  the  wording  of  the  new  hill  should 
differ  in  many  respects  from  that  of  previous  tariff  laws,  but  so  far 
as  possible,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  good  reason  for  making  a 
change,  the  phraseology  that  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience and  has  been  mterpreted  by  the  courts  should  be  retained, 
particularly  when  the  definition  or  classification  of  a  product  is 
involved,  m  order  to  avoid  litigation  over  the  meaning  of  the  act 
and  the  possibility  of  constructions  beingplaced  on  it  by  the  courts 
which  were  not  intended  by  Congress.  Tnis  is  especially  important 
in  connection  with  the  dennition  of  cotton  cloth.  For  this  reason 
we  ask  that  you  subject  the  phraseology  of  the  cotton  schedule  to 
careful  scrutiny  and  adopt  new  phraseology  only  when  it  is  certain 
that  a  change  from  that  which  nas  stood  the  test  of  experience  is 
necessary. 

Average  number  of  yam:  We  recommend  that  the  method  of 
determining  the  yam  number  in  cloth  be  changed  from  840-yard 
basis  for  No.  1  to  a  750-yard  basis,  owing  to  the  take-up  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth.  The  rates  in  the  Forcmey  bill,  both  specific  and  ad 
valorem,  on  cotton  yarn  and  on  countable  cotton  cloth  are  graduated 
by  a  sliding  scale  on  the  yarn  number.  This  method  has  long  been 
in  use  for  tariff  rates  on  cotton  yam,  but  was  first  adopted  for  cot- 
ton cloth  in  the  Underwood  tariff  of  1913.  Owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  determining  by  the  analysis  of  a  sample  the  number  of  the 
spun  yam  with  the  precision  required  in  the  collection  of  duties^  it 
was  decided  to  determine  the  number  of  yarn  in  cloth  by  arbitrarily 
assuming  that  the  length  of  the  yam  is  equal  to  the  aistance  cov- 
ered by  it  in  the  doth,  the  number  indicating  the  number  of  840- 
yard  lengths  in  1  pound.  As  this  method  takes  no  account  of 
the  take-up  of  the  yam  in  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing,  the  num- 
ber so  found  is  less  than  the  number  of  the  yarn  when  spun,  the 
difference  varying  with  construction  of  cloth,  but  averaging  not  far 
from  10  per  cent  for  the  bulk  of  countable  cotton  cloms. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  reduce  the  tariff  rate  on  count- 
able cloth  below  what  it  would  be  if  the  tariff  number  were  equal  to 
the  spun-yam  number. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  been  the  policv  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  usual  custom. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  determine  the  size  of  the  thread — ^now,  you 
want  to  reduce  that  10  per  cent,  down  to  750  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  about  10  per  cent.  There  is  not  any 
more  take-up  to-day  than  there  was  wnen  it  was  first  established  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No;  not  at  all.     The  lengths  of  the 

Mr.  LiPPTTT  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  that  this  method  was  never  in  force  in  any  tariff  bill 
until  it  was  adopted  in  the  Underwood  bill.  The  number  of  the 
yarn  did  not  enter  in  the  placement  of  the  tariff  duties  imtil  the 
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Underwood  bill  was  adopted.     The  previous  tariff  bills  were  on  a 
different  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  on  the  square  yard. 

Mr.  Lowe.  But  without  regard  to  the  yam  number. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  all  tarin  bills  we  have  always  had  to  find  out 
the  yarn  number  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  weight. 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  think  Mr.  Lippitt  will  develop  that  a  little  further, 
Senator. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  average  yam  number  of  a 
colored  cotton  fabric  as  determined  by  this  method  is  found  to  be 
72s,  and  that  the  average  number  of  the  yarn  when  spun  was  80s. 
Bv  referring  to  the  For&ey  bill  chart,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate 
of  duty,  if  based  on  80s,  tne  actual  number  of  the  spun  yam,  is  48 
cents  per  pound,  with  a  minimum  of  29  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if 
based  on  72s,  the  number  used  for  tariff  purposes,  the  rate  of  duty 
is  42.8  cents  per  pound,  with  a  minimum  of  27.4  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

To  remedy  this  effect  we  reconounend  that  the  standards  for  the 
yam  nimiber  in  cotton  cloth  shall  be  determined  by  using  750  yards 
as  a  basis  instead  of  840  yards.  This  change  will,  for  tul  practical 
purposes,  provide  the  same  standard  for  the  number  of  both  yam 
ana  cloth. 

Sizing  in  cotton  cloth:  The  Fordney  bill,  following  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Underwood  bill,  provides  tnat  in  determimng  the  average 
^am  number  in  cloth  ''  the  weight  shall  be  taken  after  any  excessive 
sizing  is  removed."  Neither  bul  defines  the  term  ''excessive,"  and 
consequently  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  customs  appraiser  to 
determine  from  what  cotton  cloths  the  sizing  shall  be  removed  when 
determining  the  average  yam  number.  As  the  presence  of  sizing 
by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  cloth  decreases  the  average  number 
of  the  yam,  it  follows  that  the  present  and  proposed  arrangement 
gives  the  customs  authorities  power  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  duty 
assessed  on  cotton'  cloth  containing  sizing  material.  In  order  to 
correct  the  defect,  we  recommend  that  tne  word  ''excessive,"  as 
applied  to  "sizing,"  be  omitted  in  paragraph  904. 

Kates  on  yam  and  cloth  undergo.  10:  The  Fordney  bill  provides 
that  the  specific  rates  on  both  yam  and  cloth  not  exceeding  No.  10 
shall  be  equal  to  a  specified  fraction  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound, 
beginning  with  No.  1.  This  results  in  very  low  specific  rates  on  yam 
and  cloth  under  No.  10. 

What  is  said  of  these  yams  of  coarse  numbers  is  true  also  of  cotton 
cloths  made  of  coarse  yams.  For  these  reasons  it  is  recommended 
that  the  specific  rate  on  advanced  cotton  yarns  and  cloths  under  each 
classification  for  numbers  under  10  shall  be  the  same  as  for  No.  10 
yam  or  cloth  of  the  respective  class. 

Mr.  Cramer  will  speak  on  the  yarn  section  for  our  committee,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  refer  to  this  situation  as  it  affects  yarns. 

Woven-figured  patterns :  A  paragraph  should  be  added  to  the 
Fordney  bill  to  take  care  of  mie,  lancy,  figured-woven  goods.  It 
requires  to  make  these  goods  a  large  increase  in  cost,  requiring  de- 
signers, chemists,  increased  floor  space,  more  expensive  and  addi- 
tional machinery,  better  qualities  of  material,  higher  wa^cs  to 
operators,  expensive  pattern  cards  and  bands,  and  a  larger  invest- 
ment all  aroimd. 

Mr.  Lippitt  will  develop  that  with  samples. 
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I  suggest  ihe  following  substitute  for  paragraph  905,  which  will  be 
explained  by  Mr.Lippitt: 

In  addition  to  the  duty  or  duties  imposed  upon  cotton  cloth  by 
the  various  provisions  of  tnis  section,  there  shall  oe  paid  the  following 
cumulative  duties,  the  intent  of  this  paragraph  being  to  add  such 
duty  or  duties  to  those  to  which  the  cotton  cloth  woSd  be  liable  if 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  did  not  exist,  namely:  On  all  cotton 
clotns  woven  with  eight  or  more  harnesses,  or  with  Jacquard  motions, 
or  containing  more  flaan  one  color  or  more  than  one  number  of  yam 
in  the  filling,  or  in  which  other  than  the  ordinary  warp  and  filling 
threads  are  used  to  form  a  figure  or  fancy  effect,  whether  blown  as 
lappets  or  otherwise,  12  per  centum  ad  valorem  for  cloths  containing 
yams  the  average  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  No.  30;  exceeding 
No.  30,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tire  fabric  or  fabric  for  use  in  pneumatic  tires,  including  cord 
fabric,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem* 

Mr.  Owen,  of  the  Beacon  Manufacturing  Co.,  will  speak  briefly  on 
blankets,  and  show  some  samples. 

Blankets:  We  ask  to  have  corrected  an  apparent  omission  from  the 
tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  Jacquard  figured  blankets,  as 
well  as  terry-woven  and  pile  fabrics,  are  definitely  excluded  from 
paragraph  911,  the  evident  mtention  being  to  provide  for  these  goods 
elsewhere.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  terry-woven  and  the  pile 
fabrics  in  paragraph  909,  but  Jacquard  figured  blankets  and  blaciket 
goods  are  not  agam  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

As  Jacquard  figured  blankets  and  blanket  goods  are  nearest  to 
upholstery  fabrics  in  construction  and  production  cost,  we  suggest 
that  they  be  provided  for  under  paragraph  908,  making  this  para- 
graph read  as  follows: 

Paragraph  908.  Tapestries  and  other  Jaccjuard  woven  unholstery  cloths,  Jacquard 
ii^ured  blankets  and  blanket  goods,  made  vdih  more  than  one  colored  fnUn£^  thread, 
in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand  the  reading  of  the  House  bill, 
instead  of  10  per  cent  and  the  definitions  that  you  desire  to  put  in 
there  you  want  12  per  cent  on  all  goods  up  to  30,  and  15  per  cent 
on  all  above  30. 

Mr.  Lowe.  On  all  these  fancy  goods. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Lowe  submit 
some  amendments  that  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  has  just  submitted  an  amendment. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  prepared  them  in  legal  form,  designated 
as  to  sections  to  which  they  can  be  attached  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  one  he  has  just  submitted  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Bedspreads:  Paragraph  911  in  its  present  form  does 
not  cover  bedspreads  in  the  piece,  in  which  form  they  have  been 
imported  in  the  past.  In  order  to  correct  this  defect  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  words  *^in  the  piece  or  otherwise '*  be  inserted  after  the 
words  "quilts  or  bedspreads'*  in  the  first  line  of  paragraph  911. 

Pile  faorics:  During  and  since  the  war  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
grades  of  cotton  pile  fabrics  has  been  developed  on  an  important 
scale  in  the  United  States.  This  branch  of  manufacture  is  now 
threatened  with  the  same  competition  from  Europe  that  prevented 
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its  being  established  and  carried  on  in  the  United  States  before  the 
war.  In  order  to  protect  the  American  industry  ag)Etinst  this  compe- 
tition it  is  recommended  that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in 
addition  to  the  33  J  per  cent  provided  by  paragraph  909,  be  placed  on 
cotton  pile  fabrics  having  more  than  300  filling  tnreads  per  mch. 

We  request,  therefore,  the  insertion  of  a  bracket  in  para^^raph  909 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  protection  to  these  *  twill  backs," 
and  suggest  that  the  said  paragraph,  so  amended,  shall  read  as 
follows: 

Paragraph  909.  Pile  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  including 
plush  and  velvet  ribbons,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  whole 
surface,  and  manufactures,  in  any  form,,  made  or  cut  from  cotton  pile  fabrics,  33}  per 
centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  any  of  the  foregoing  containing  in  excess  of  three 
hundred  picks  or  filling  threads  to  the  inch,  including  the  filling  pile  threads,  when 
advanced  through  the  stage  of  cutting  or  beyond,  shall  pay  in  aadition  to  the  fore- 
going rate  of  duty  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  terry-woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  and  manufactures,  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  terry- 
woven  fabrics,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Thoron  will  further  cover  this  item  and  submit  samples. 

Dyestuffs:  While  we  do  not  believe  in  the  licensine  of  the  importa- 
tion of  dyestuffs  or  an  embargo,  we  do  believe  in  a  autv  on  dyestuffs 
which  will  establish  and  maintain  the  dyestuffs  industry  in  this 
country.  If  such  a  duty  is  put  on  dyes  there  should  be  a  compen- 
satory duty  on  fabrics  m  wnich  those  dyes  are  used.  The  cost  of 
dyeing  as  it  may  be  aflFected  by  the  dyestuff  duty  is  sure  to  be  a  very 
serious  matter  as  regards  some  fabrics,  particularly  new  fabrics 
which  are  just  being  perfected  and  which  are  ordinarily  described  as 
sunfast.  These  are  dyed  with  the  more  recently  invented  colors, 
which  have  not  been  produced  in  the  United  States;  at  least  not  in 
commercial  quantities.  • 

With  a  tariff  containing  such  a  small  margin  of  safety  from  the 
protective  standpoint  as  the  House  bill  does,  a  duty  of  7  cents  a 
pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  dyestuffs  imported  as  dyestuffs 
with  a  protection  of  only  15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  on  dyestuflFs 
imported  as  colored  yam,  it  would  seem  likely  to  result  in  large  im- 

{lortations  of  such  yam  in  cloth.  And  it  really  is  not  a  very  scientific 
aw  which  tries  to  assist  an  industry  by  a  method  which  regulates 
importations  of  an  article  in  its  onginal  condition  but  encourages 
importation  of  the  same  article  in  a  combined  condition,  thereby  not 
merely  not  helping  the  American  producer  of  the  ori^nal  article,  but 
also  injuring  tne  American  producer  of  both  the  original  and  com- 
bined article. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  compensatory  duty  do  you  propose 
there  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  have  not  proposed  any  rate,  Senator.  Mr.  Lippitt 
will,  I  think,  refer  to  that  more  satisfactorily  with  his  samples. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  special  reference  to  the  vat  dyes  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  To  the  fast  dyes;  yes,  sir. 

We  make  these  suggestions,  in  conclusion,  with  a  desire  to  be 
helpful  in  perfecting  the  Fordney  bill.  Even  with  these  changes  we 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  sufficiently  protective.  The  rates  are  very 
much  lower  than  under  any  previous  Republican  tariff  bill.  For 
half  a  century  prior  to  the  Underwood  bill  and  not  excepting  the 
cotton  schedule  of  the  Democratic  tariff  under  President  Cleveland, 
the  cloth  rates  have  averaged  40  per  cent  and  above.     It  is  not 
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likely  that  the  cloth  rates  of  the  Fordney  bill  will  average  over  22 
per  cent.  There  have  always  been  importations  of  cloth  amounting 
to  several  million  dollars  per  annmn  under  those  40  per  cent  rates. 
And  we  know  of  nothing  that  has  occurred  in  the  relations  between 
the  American  and  foreign  cotton  manlifacturing  to  justify  the  belief 
that  any  lower  rates  will  be  protective.  We  emphatically  ui^e, 
therefore,  that  after  making  proper  allowance  for  the  change  to 
American  valuations  the  duty  shall  be  raised  to  a  point  that  will 
give  a  protection  equal  to  that  under  which  the  industry  was  estab- 
Bshed  and  has  been  maintained. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Lowe,  you  are  personally  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  goods  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  su-. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  such  establishments  are  there  in  the 
country,  generally  speaking  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  There  are  several  hundred. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Both  North  and  South.  The  finest  ones  are  in  the 
North. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  somebody  else  to  speak  for  the  cotton 
goods  other  than  what  you  have  said  in  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Senator  Walsh.  And  they  will  take  it  up  as  a  separate  subject  I 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  imported  dyes  in  the 
making  of  fancy  cotton  goods  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  1  have  been  obliged  in  the  past  to  use,  as  far  as  fast 
colors  were  concerned,  nearly  all  imported  dyes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  local  manufacturer  able  to  supply  you  with 
all  kinds  of  dyes  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Not  all  kinds. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  are  still  dependent  upon  the  foreign  market 
for  certain  dyes  1 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  percentage  of  foreign  dyes  do  you  have  to 
bring  in? 

Mr.  Lowe.  The  percentage  would  be  small,  because  the  quantity 
of  foreign  dyes  usea  is  small. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  the  kind  that  you  do  use  indispensable  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Quite. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  must  get  them  t 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you 
fuiTiished  figures  to  show  the  cost  of  production  in  competing 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Such  figures  have  been  so  generally  published.  Senator, 
that  I  do  not  ofiFer  any 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Yes;  but  are  they  reliable  and 
authentic  as  to  the  present  coste,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  kind  of 
cotton  cloth  that  you  make  in  your  mill  now  in  New  England  as  com- 
pared with  those  made  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  The  trouble  is  to  get  anything  that  is  reliable 

Senator  Watson  (interposing) .  Precisely;  that  is  why  I  was  asking. 
You  were  saying  these  rates  were  not  sufficiently  protective,  and  I 
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was  wondering  what  the  figures  were  upon  which  you  based  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Upon  our  experience. 

Senator  Watson.  But  your  experiences  before  the  war  are  not 
applicable  to  the  existing  situation,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No;  and  we  do  not  expect  existing  situations  to  con- 
tinue, and  we  do  not  expect  the  permanent  situation  to  be  very 
much  different  from  what  it  was  beiore  the  war. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  it  is  really  on  the  prewar  basis  that  joix 
made  jour  statement,  on  the  theory  that  whatever  the  changing 
conditions  may  bring  about  it  will  finally  come  back  practically  to  the 
prewar  basis  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  that  will  not 
result. 

Senator  Watson.  Wages  abroad  and  wages  here  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  The  spread  between  the  cost  here  and  abroad 
is  certainly  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  should  think  so.  The  transportation  charges  and 
the  labor  charges  and  high  price 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  That  is  what  he  means,  that  the 
spread  is  greater  now  than  ever  before;  that  it  costs  more  than 
ever  before. 

Senator  McLean.  He  did  not  imderstand  my  question. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad  is  greater  now  than  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  would  say  that  it  is. 

Senator  Watson.  Why? 

Mr.  Lowe.  On  accoimt  of  the  very  high  wages  that  are  being  paid 
here  and  cheaper  wages  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  have  wages  risen  here  and  how  much 
have  wages  risen  over  there,  if  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  think  probably  the  advances  in  wages  here  and  over 
there  were,  perhaps,  approximately  the  same;  but  the  reductions  over 
there  have  been  much  more  than  they  have  been  here. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  since  the  war? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  paid,  on  the  average, 
before  the  war  and  those  paid  on  the  average  by  the  same  people  now  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  The  wages  that  we  are  paying  now  are  about  155  per 
cent  more  than  they  were,  less  22^  per  cent.  That  would  be  about 
120  per  cent  more  than  before  the  war. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  two  and  a  half  times  as  much; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ?  • 

Mr.  Lowe.  No,  sir;  about  one  and  one-fifth  times. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  a  table  that  has  been  handed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Lowe  that  seems  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  would  be  one  and  one-fifth  times. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  paper  might  well  go  into  the  record,  ampli- 
fying this  point  you  are  just  maki^. 

(Tne  taole  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Wage  rates  paid/or  weaving  print  doths  in  Fall  River, 

[Ounpitod  by  the  industrial  service  department  of  the  Mcrch<\nts  National  Bank  of  Boston.    The  figures 
are  the  prices  paid  for  weaving  47}  jrards  of  28-inch,  64  by  64. 7-yard  print  cloths.) 


Period. 


December.  1899,  to  March,  1902. 
March,  1902,  to  November,  1903 
November,  1908,  to  July,  1904. . 
July.  1904,  to  October,  1905. . . . 
October,  1905,  to  July,  1906. . . . 
July,  1906,  to  November,  1906. . 
November,  1906,  to  May,  1007. . 

May.  1907,  to  May,  lOOB 

May,  1908,  to  March,  1912 

March,  1912,  to  January,  1916. . 

January,  1916,  to  May,  1916 

May,  1916,  to  December,  1916. . 
December,  1916,  to  June,  1917. . 
Jane,  1917,  to  December,  1917. . 
December,  1917,  to  Juno,  1918. . 

June,  1918,  to  June,  1919 

June,  1919.  to  December,  1919. . 
December,  1919,  to  June,  1920. . 

Jane,  1920.  to  January,  1921 

January,  1921 


« 

Advance 

(+)or 

Wage 

reduction 

rate. 

(— )from 

previous 

rate. 

Percent. 

|ai980 

+10 

.2178 

+10 

.1980 

-  »A 

.1732 

-12 

.1861 

+  7 

.1980 

+  6A 

.2178 

+  10 

.2396 

+10 

.1966 

-17A 

.2163 

+10 

.2271 

+  5 

.2498 

+  10 

.2748 

+10 

.3023 

+  10 

.3401 

+  124 

.3911 

+15 

.4498 

+15 

.5060 

+124 

.5819 

+  15 

.4510 

-224 

Percent - 

aire  of 

1900 

rate. 


100 
110 
100 
874 
94 
100 
110 
121 
99 
109 
115 
126 
139 
154 
172 
198 
227 
256 
293 
228 


Mr.  LiPPiTT.  That  shows  a  complete  record  of  the  changes  m 
wages  in  New  England  for  a  great  many  years.  The  highest  point 
that  the  wages  reached  were  169  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914,  and 
they  were  reduced  22^  per  cent  on  the  top  wages,  which  left  the 
wages  to-day  108  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

^nator  McCumber.  Then,  where  you  paid  SI  before,  you  are  pay- 
ing now  $2.30;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  about 
22i  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Senator  Lippitt  has  just  stated  that  was  on 
the  top  wages? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senator,  I  will  explain 
exactly  what  I  said.  The  wages  were  increased  by  degrees  up  to  169 
per  cent  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  on  the  average. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  wages? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  that  affect  employees  in  all  degrees 
and  departments? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes;  except  the  managers;  they  were  not  increased 
that  much.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  22^  per  cent.  That 
reduction  of  22  J  per  cent  was  figured  on  the  maximum  of  169  per 
cent  advance,  ana  which  resulted  in  the  wages  being  left  at  a  net 
advance  of  108  per  cent,  as  they  stand  to-day  in  New  England. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Mr.  Lowe,  do  you  expect  to  have  a  tariff  that 
will  enable  you  to  keep  the  wages  two  and  a  half  times  or  two  emd 
three-tenths  times  what  they  were  above  the  prewar  wages? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Watson.  I  started  out  to  inquire  about  that.  We  could 
follow  it  up.  They  have  increased  on  the  average  now  since  the 
reduction  to  108  per  cent  over  what  they  were  before  the  war.  What 
has  been  the  increase  in  England  in  the  meantime;  what  has  been 
the  decrease  in  the  United  States  in  the  meantime  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know,  Senator  Lippitt? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  No,  Senator;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  can  we  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Lowe.  The  latest  information  we  are  able  to  obtain  is  from 
the  Government  report. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  ask  them  for  the  information  with 
reference  to  the  increase  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  used  in  our  calculations  altogether  their  printed 
reports. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  speak  in  their  reports  of  like  increases 
in  any  other  foreign  country  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  not  got  those  yet? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  only  get  them  as  published. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowe,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  industry  in 
New  England  and  throughout  the  coimtry  at  the  present  time?  Is  it 
largely  closed  up  and  stagnant,  or  is  it  moving  along  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Well,  it  is  moving  along,  but  it  is  moving  alon^  in  a 
hesitating  way.  We  are  anxious  to  know  what  our  competition  is 
going  to  De. 

Tne  Chairman.  At  the  present  time,  what  percentage  of  move- 
ment is  there  in  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  should  say,  as  an  average,  possibly  70  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  good,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lowe.  That  is  not  as  good  as  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  is  as  good  as  we  want,  Mr.  Lowe. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  attribute  all  that  to  foreign  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No,  sir. 
.    Senator  Simmons.  They  are  largely  conditions  that  affect  every- 
body. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  From  what  country  do  you  have  your  most 
serious  competition  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Under  normal  conditions,  I  would  s&j  England.  But, 
of  course,  at  the  present  time  the  German  manufacturers  are  very 
anxious  to  get  their  goods  in  here. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  in  fact  introducing  goods  here  that 
compete  with  yours  now  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  the  difference  in  cost  would  be  greater  in 
comparing  this  coimtry  with  Germany  than  with  England;  that  is, 
you  consider  Germany  your  lowest  cost  competitor,  do  jrou  not? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Except  tnat  certain  coarse  goods  are  being  made  in 
Japan. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  Japan 
and  Germany  on  these  cotton  products  ? 
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Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion on  account  of  conditions  of  exchange. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  offering  their  goods 
for  hero  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  they  underselling  you  ? 

"Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Suppose  they  are  in  certain  grades,  but  not  all 
grades) 
Mr.  Lowe.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Lowe,  I  understand,  represents  the  cotton 
manufacturing  interests  as  a  whole.  Why  could  you  not,  Mr.  Lowe, 
or  somebody  representing  you,  prepare  in  tabloid  form  all  the  amend- 
ments that  the  cotton  inaustry  wants  made  to  this  bill,  so  that  we 
can  have  them  on  one  sheet  of  paper  rather  than  to  have  to  go  through 
all  these  statements  to  find  the  various  amendments  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Watson.  I  would  like  to  know  what  they  want  and  why 
they  want  it. 

^nator  Walsh.  He  has  it  made  up,  but  I  have  requested  him  to 
have  it  prepared  in  tabloid  form. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  I  think  you  stated  a 
little  while  ago,  though  I  do  not  recall  exactly  the  figures  that  you 
gave,  if  you  old  say,  what  is  the  present  importation  of  cotton  goods  ? 

Ifr.  Lowe.  It  is  very  varied,  tor  the  reason  that 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  Suppose  we  take  it  for  the  last  six 
months? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  would  have  to  get  that  from  the  published  records. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  were  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  am  not.    I  could  not  tell  you  in  detail. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  im- 
portations of  cotton  goods  represent  cotton  goods  that  are  produced 
m  this  country  ) 

Mr.  Lowe.  You  mean  what  importations  there  are  that  correspond 
with  goods  made  in  this  country  i 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  I  am  assuming  in  that  question  that  there 
are  certain  cotton  goods  which  we  buy  from  Great  Britain  that  are  of 
a  character  not  produced  in  this  country.  Am  I  right  in  that 
assumption  ? 

Mr.  JLowe.  There  are  some  of  the  very  finest  goods;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  asking  you  then  what  percentage  of  the 
entire  importation  of  cotton  goods  into  this  country  represent  goods 
of  a  character  not  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  That  would  be  a  small  amount. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  would  be  small,  but  there  would  be  some  1 

Mr.  Lowe.  There  would  be  some. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  bought  from 
Great  Britain  quite  a  lot  of  cotton  goods  that  were  very  fine  that  are 
not  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Senator  Lippitt  will  bring  out  that  point,  Senator, 
fully. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Lowe,  what  mills  are  you  interested  in 
and  where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  The  Parkhill  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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Senator  La  Follettb.  That  is  a  very  large  concern,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  small  compared  with  some,  but  we  employ  some 
1,500  to  1,600  hands. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  vou  any  schedules  of  the  wages  paid 
in  your  establishment,  the  Parknill  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  here. 

Senator  La  Follette,  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  a  complete 
schedule  of  the  wages  paid  in  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
committee  if  you  would  make  a  schedule  for  1913,  we  will  say,  and 
then  a  comparative  statement  for  each  year  since,  say,  that  we  might 
see  the  changes  that  have  been  made.  You  were  obliged  to  increase 
your  wages  verv  materiaUy,  I  take  it,  during  the  war  period  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  employ  any  labor  called  ''common 
labor"  in  yourplant? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  employ  some. 

The  Chairman.  Unskilled  labor,  do  you  mean.  Senator  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  ''Common  labor"  is  a  term  used  by  many 
representatives  of  the  steel  industry  and  other  industries  who  have 
spoken  here,  and  I  used  it  because  they  used  it. 

What  wages  are  you  paying  now  per  day  for  common  labor  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  That,  of  course,  depends  on  the  class  of  work  that  they 
do.     Common  labor  is  not  all  paid  the  same  rate. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  work  about  the  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Lowe:  They  work  about  the  grounds,  but  the  number  of  such 
is  very  smaU. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Of  course,  I  imderstand  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  do  you  have  any  other  class  of  labor 
that  you  employ  inside  of  the  mill  tnat  is  unskilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  would  not  say  so;  they  must  be  more  or  less  familiar 
with  machinery. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  the  lowest  wages  that  you  are 
paying  at  the  miU  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  To-day  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  do  not  think  we  are  paying  any  labor  in  the  miU  under 
38  to  40  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  hours  constitute  a  day's  work — 
eight  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Eight  hours. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  are  girls,  are  they? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Some  are  girls. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  some  are  men  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Some  are  men. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  they  get  for  spinning  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  but  I  will  file  it  all  with  the 
committee. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  pretty  clear  as  to  your  recollection 
as  to  your  present  wage  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  would  like  to  confirm  it. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  How  would  that  wage  compare  with  the 
wage  and  for  the  same  class  of  employment  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  a  little  more  than  double  what  we  paid  in  1913, 
Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  were  then  paying  about  19  cents  an 
hour  in  19131 

Mr.  Lowe.  For  certain  classes  of  work. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  the  same  class  of  work  that  you  arc 
now  paying  40  cents  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  can  you  state  what  the  .class  of  labor 
is  that  you  are  now  paying  38  cents  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Semiskilled  and  transient. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  percentage  of  your  labor  are  you 
paving  38  cents  an  hour  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Quite  a  percentage. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  say  about  what  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Approximately  30  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  next  highest  wage  that  you 
are  paying  in  the  mill? 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  goes  right  along  up  by  degrees. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  will  file  with  the  committee,  will  you, 
the  comparative  wages  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sur. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  highest  rate  you  pay  your  skilled 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  think  we  pay  as  high  as  65  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Caldek.  What  proportion  of  your  entire  labor  is  in  that 
group? 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  would  be  a  considerable  proportion. 

Senator  Calder.  Would  you  say  that  more  than  half  of  the  men 
employed  in  your  factory  receive  50  cents  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Would  the  majority  receive  40  cents 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  The  largest  number  are  the  weavers, 
are  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir;  more. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  average  wage  of  the  weavers  in  your 
mdustry,  weeklv? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Tney  would  earn  around  45  to  50  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  they  constitute  about  50  or  more  per  cent 
of  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Lowe,  are  you  running  your  mill  on  piece- 
work? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  part  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  weaving  is  on  piecework  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  run  spinning  on  piecework  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  The  spinning  is  on  piecework. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  wage  depends  on  whether  a  person  is  handling 
a  loom  skillf ullv  or  not  ?  One  weaver  can  make  twice  as  much  a^ 
another,  and,  oi  course,  you  like  to  weed  out  those  that  are  not  good 
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producers  just  as  fast  as  you  can,  but  you  have  got  to  get  somebody 
who  can  do  better  before  you  make  a  change  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  the  dyers  classed  as  unskilled  laborers  ? 
It  is  the  hardest  and  most  difficult  labor,  but  does  not  require  very 
much  skill,  does  it? 

Mr.  Lowe.  The  present  machinery  has  eliminated  a  great  deal  of 
the  hard  labor. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  pay  the  dyers,  whom  I  believe  are 
men  from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  ? 

Mr.  Lowe..  I  think  about  40  cents  an  hour  now. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Lowe,  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  wages 
increased  during  the  war  about  172  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

,  Senator  Simmons.  How  much  did  you  increase  the  price  of  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  think  probably  the  price  of  the  product  increased 
considerably  less,  because,  together  with  the  increased  cost  of  wages, 
everything  else  went  up. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tnen  you  reduced  wages  22 J  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  reduced  the  prices  of  your  product  the 
same  amount? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  reduced  the  price  of  our  principal  product  from 
39  cents  to  18^  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percentage  was  that? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  you  regard  the  present  rate  of  wages  that 
you  are  paying  since  the  reduction  as  permanent,  or  are  you  antici- 
pating a  very  considerable  further  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  depends  entirely  upon  business  conditions. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  price  of  cotton  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir;  cotton  has  advanced  from  around  10  or  12 
cents  up  to  28  or  30  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Not  from  the  war  price.  CJotton  is  very  much 
below  the  war  price;  it  is  not  half  the  war  price.  Cotton  nas  ad- 
vanced from  the  low 

Mr.  Lowe  (interposing).  Prewar  price? 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  it  has  advanced  from  the  price  of  last  year. 
But  from  the  price  during  the  war  cotton  has  fallen  very  much.  In 
other  words,  tne  price  oi  cotton,  when  you  were  sellinjg  your  goods 
at  an  advance  of  172  per  cent  during  the  war,  cotton  is  now  selling 
at  nothing  like  so  high  a  price. 

Mr.  Lowe.  There  is  not  such  a  wide  difference  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton now  compared  with  the  high  price  in  war  times. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  did  you  pay  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  As  high  as  nearly  40  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  us  take  this  particular  ^rade  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Take  our  grade  of  cotton,  tne  hi^est  price  we  paid  any 
time  was  around  40  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  what  is  it  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  18  to  22  cents. 
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Senator  Smoot.  About  the  same  rate  that  your  goods  have  borne  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  su*. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  cotton  is  now  18  to  22  cents? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  have  cut  your  wages  22  J  per  cent, 
while  you  cut  the  price  of  your  goods  100  per  cent.  What  I  am  inter- 
ested to  know  now  is,  are  you  contemplating  cutting  your  wages 
farther  to  correspond  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  contemplation  to  do  it.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  demand  for  goods  and  the  conditions. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  basing  your  claim  here  for  protection 
upon  the  present  rate  of  wage  that  you  are  paying,  and  it  appears 
tiSat  you  have  cut  your  wages  since  the  war  only  about  one-fourtn,  we 
will  say,  to  the  extent  vou  have  cut  the  price  of  jrour  goods.  That  led 
me  to  expect  that  probably  as  soon  as  you  possibly  could  you  would 
make  a  further  ratner  drastic  cut  in  wages  to  conform  to  the  cut  yt)u 
made  in  goods.     I  wanted  to  know  if  that  is  in  consideration  ? 

lir.  Lowe.  I  do  not  think  that  is  in  consideration.  I  do  not  think 
that  follows  naturally,  because  the  amount  that  the  market  wiU  pay 
for  your  goods  determines  the  price  at  which  you  have  got  to  make 
your  goods. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  that.  But  you  generally  regulate 
your  price  in  large  part  by  the  cost  of  production,  ao  you  not? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Excuse  me. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  say  the  price  of  your  goods  is  generally  fixed 
with  some  reference  to  the  cost  of  production,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes;  of  course.  If  the  goods  do  not  sell  we  do  not 
make  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  cost  of  production  of  goods,  so  far  as  the 
labor  element  is  concerned,  has  not  been  reduceaat  all  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  price  of  your  goods,  and  I  rather  suspected  if  you  could — ' 
I  do  not  say  that  you  can;  I  do  not  say  that  you  ought  to — ^but  I 
rather  suspect  that  when  you  can,  having  made  that  oig  cut  in  the 
price  of  your  goods  you  would  try  to  get  flie  labor  down. 

Mr.  Lowe.  That  is  one  of  the  costs  of  producing  goods,  of  course. 

YAElSr. 

[Paragraph  901.] 

STATBMENT  OF  STUABT  W.  CBAHEB,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C,  BEPBE- 
SSKTINa  THE  AMEBIGAN  COTTON  MANTTFACTXJIlEItS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

llie  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  manufacturing  business  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  You  come  here  as  a  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  your  statement  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  are  directed  to  paragraph 
901,  Schedule  9 — Cotton  manufactures,  which  relates  to  cotton  yams. 

In  the  first  place,  we  indorse  the  scale  of  ad  valorem  rates  m  the 
Fordney  bill  based  on  American  valuation  with  the  expectation  that 
corr^ponding  increases  will  be  made  in  those  rates  if  the  American 
valuation  plan  is  modified  and  your  rates  are  based  on  foreign  values. 
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Ad  valorem  rates  were  the  only  yarn  rates  discussed  btr  me  with  the 
subcommittee  on  cotton  manufactures  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  beUef  that  with  American  valuation  specific  rates  were 
relatively  unimportant.  In  fact,  when  asked  by  Chairman  Green  for 
suggestions  as  to  specific  rates,  I  made  the  above  explanation  when 
betore  his  subcommittee. 

Now,  however,  that  some  modification  of  the  American  valuation 
plan  seems  likely  to  be  under  consideration  by  you,  the  matter  of 
specific  rates  becomes  very  important,  and  we  respectfully  ask  for  a 
scale  of  specific  rates  on  a  parity  with  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  the 
Fordnev  bill.  The  specific  rates  that  we  advocate  are  embodied  in 
the  following  proposed  amendment  to  the  second  paragraph,  para- 
graph 901  [reading]: 

Cotton  yams,  including  warps,  in  any  form,  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  combed  or 
plied,  of  numbers  not  exceeding  No.  40,  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  number  per  pound; 
exceeding;  No.  40  and  not  exceeding  No.  120,  16  cents  per  pound,  and  in  aadition 
thereto,  mty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  number  per  pound  for  every  number 
in  excess  of  No.  40;  exceeding  No.  120,  60  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
foregoing,  of  numbers  not  exceeding  No.  100,  snail  pay  less  duty  than  7  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  in  addition  thereto  for  each  number  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  nor 
of  numbers  exceeding  No.  100,  less  than  27  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  explanation  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  I  beg  to 
say  that  included  with  all  the  available  data  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee at  that  time  by  us  were  American  selling  prices  as  given  in 
the  trade  papers  and  the  comparative  prices- fixed  on  cotton  yams 
and  fabrics  during  the  war  by  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  No  comparison  was  obtamable  of  American  and 
foreign  costs  of  conversion  at  the  present  time,  nor  would  it  have  been 
of  value  even  if  it  were  obtainable  on  account  of  the  diflFerence  in  the 
extent  of  liquidation  of  the  cotton  industry  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  an  endeavor  to  conserve  the  time  of  vour  committee  as  requested 
in  the  circular  letter  of  your  chairman,  I  beg  to  say  that  if  vou  accept 
the  ad  valorem  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  paragraph  901,  ana  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  ask  only  for  specific  rates  on  a  parity  therewith,  the 
exact  determination  of  those  specific  rates  is  merely  a  matter  of  com- 
parison and  computation  for  your  experts;  we  are  confident  that  the 
figures  in  our  proposed  amendment  correctly  represent  the  parity  of 
which  we  spealc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  suggest  no  change  in  the  plain  gray  single 

Jrarn  rates,  as  those  yams  may  be  considered  to  be  tne  raw  materials 
or  the  manufacture  of  advanced  yams  and  fabrics,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  are  not  in  danger  of  serious  foreign  competition. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  on  tariff  rates  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  both  at  home  and  abroad  that  exists 
to-day  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  conversion  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  let  us  assume  that  the  raw  cotton  in 
any  yam  is  30  cents  at  home  and  in  England.  I  take  the  value  of  the 
American  cotton  as  being  the  same  to  the  mills  both  here  and  abroad, 
for  practically  such  is  the  case.  Assuming  the  cost  of  the  material  in 
a  given  yam  as  30  cents,  and  assuming  that  before  the  war  the  con- 
version cost  in  America  on  an  article  made  from  this  cotton  was  30 
cents,  and  the  conversion  cost  in  England  one-half  of  what  it  was 
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here,  which  I  think  is  approximately  what  the  difference  was,  we 
will  have  the  following- result  [reading]: 


Abroad. 


Cast  of  raw  material * . 

Convcriion  eost 

Total 


which  shows  a  difference  of  15  cents,  and  15  cents  is  33  J  per  cent 
of  45  cents,  the  foreign  cost;  that  is,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  33 J  per 
cent  would  cover  the  difference. 

Now,  advance  wa^es  in  both  countries  100  per  cent,  with  the  same 
cost  of  material,  and  we  get  the  following  [reading]: 


• 

In  Amer- 
ica. 

Abroad. 

Cnst ofraw  inj|twi*l. ...     . ,  .     .      ...     ...      ... 

SO.  30 
.60 

10.30 

GoiiTersion  cost 

.30 

Total 

.90 

.60 

which  shows  a  difference  of  30  cents,  and  30  cents  is  50  per  cent  of  60 
cents,  the  foreign  cost;  that  is,  we  would  have  to  get  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  50  per  cent  to  cover  the  difference. 

'f his  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  English  cost  being  50  per  cent  of 
the  American,  but  the  same  principle  would  hold  if  the  English  cost 
were  60  per  cent,  70  per  cent,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  American;  that  is, 
if  the  cost  o'f  cotton  remains  practically  the  same  to  the  manufac- 
turers in  both  countries  and  wages  are  increased  proportionately  in 
the  two  countries,  higher  rates,  both  ad  valorem  and  specific,  are 
necessary.  Costs  of  conversion  in  the  United  States  to-day  are  at 
least  100  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war,  due  to  in- 
creased labor  costs,  shorter  hours  oi  labor,  and  other  labor  conditions, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  what  they  will  remain  higher  than  they 
were  before  the  war,  regardless  of  whether  they  recede  somewhat  from 
the  present  levels  or  not.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  foreign  costs  will 
settle  to  a  level  of  practically  the  same  per  cent  above  their  prewar 
prices. 

Senator  Simmons.  Right  there — I  know  you  are  familiar  with 
this  question  and  I  ask  for  information — is  it  your  impression  that 
the  relative  cost  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country  is  about 
the  same  now  as  it  was  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Crameb.  It  is  not  my  impression  that  it  is  now  in  the  textile 
industry,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  when  liquidation  is  completed  at 
home  and  abroad,  it  will  be  on  very  much  the  same  parity  as  it  was 
before  the  war. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  now,  Mr.  Cramer  ? 

Ifr.  Cbamer.  That  would  require  some  discussion.  For  example, 
the  increase  in  England,  accordmg  to  my  best  information,  is  150  to 
200  per  cent,  and  the  reduction  at  the  present  time  is  only  about 
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17i  per  cent  from  their  war  wage  scale.     We  had  our  secretary, 
Mr.  Adams,  verify  that  on  a  trip  he  made  over  there  recently. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  there  is  not  very  much  diflFerence  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  very  much  difference 
in  the  cost  of  conversion,  anyway. 

Senator  Watson.  Not  very  much  difference  in  the  actual  wage 
paid? 

Mr.  Cramer.  No;  but  it  might  happen  there  is,  Senator,  but 
probably  not  very  much  difference.  Their  reduction  as  yet  is  not  as 
great  as  ours.  What  the  exact  difference  is  I  do  not  know.  That 
would  involve  a  knowledge  of  their  costs  of  conversion,  which  we, 
frankly,  have  not  got. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  the  figures  in  wages  are  about  the  same 
in  England  as  they  have  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  decrease  in  England  is  about  onlv  17  J  per  cent,  in 
New  England  it  is  about  22J  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  it  seems  to 
run  from  about  30  per  cent  to  40,  or  even,  I  have  heard  in  some 
cases,  50  per  cent,    ^ut  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case  myself. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  increases  here  have  been  a  little  greater 
than  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Considerably  greater,  I  understand. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  before 
the  decreases  the  rate  in  England  was  very  nearly  the  rate  here,  or 
substantially  the  same  rate  here. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  would  rather  answer  that  by  indirection,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  by  saying  that  a  great  many  fabrics  that  are  normally 
competitive  are  sold  at  the  present  time  cheaper  in  this  country 
than  in  England,  probably  for  that  reason. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  speaking  about  theprice  of  the  goods; 
I  am  speaking  about  the  labor  cost  in  Great  Britain  and  m..  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while 
ago  that  just  at  this  particular  time  there  was  very  little  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  here  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
labor  cost;  I  would  not  like  to  say  there  is  or  is  not.  I  frankly  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Simmons.  But,  you  believe  that  when  the  labor  cost  has 
been  ultimately  adjusted  and  brought  down  to  a  permanent  basis 
that  there  will  be  the  same  difference  in  labor  costs  nere  and  abroad 
as  there  was  in  prewar  times  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  exactly  what  I  meant  to  say.    [Reading:] 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  hesitation  that  we  can  bring  ourselves 
to  indorse  the  Fordnev  ad  valorem  rates  with  the  specific  rates  that  we  have  suggested, 
but  we  do  so  in  the  firm  belief  and  conviction  that  present-day  conditions,  as  here- 
tofore outlined,  will  be  taken  fully  into  consideration  in  determining  rates  should 
the  American  valuation  plan  be  modified  and  provisions  be  made  for  assessing  duties 
on  foreign  valuations.  Furthermore,  I  am  asked  to  state  by  some  of  the  mUls  making 
low-count  advanced  yams  that  under  present  conditions,  espedally,  they  feel  tiiat 
the  specific  duties  suggested  are  too  low,  as  Germany  and  France  are  malang  special 
efforts  to  capture  the  trade  on  such  yams  that  are  used  in  bulk  for  embroidery  and  ara 
not  covered  in  the  special  dassincation  for  embroidery  yams.  Therefore,  while 
indorsing  the  plain  single  gray  yam  rates  of  the  Fordney  bill,  these  mills  concerned 
rec^ueet  that  consideration  be  given  to  these  low- count  advanced  yams  and  that  a 
minimum  specific  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  be  considered  by  you  instead  of  the  4 
cents  per  pound  as  proposed  in  our  amendment. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  understood  you  to  say  nothing  about  the  bleached 
cotton  yams,  but  understood  you  to  conlBne  yourself  to  unbleached 
yams. 

Mr.  C&AMER.  Bleached,  included  in  the  advanced  yam  class. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  did  not  refer  to  any  increase  that  you 
wanted  in  the  bleached  yam.  Do  you  want  some  increase  propor- 
tionate with  that  on  the  unbleached  ? 

Mr.  Cbamer.  We  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  the  American  valuation,  for  instance, 
are  you  satisfied  with  the  specific  rates  in  paragraph  909  covering 
unbleached  pile  and  colored  cotton  yarn  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  only  asking  for  specific  rates  corresponding  to 
the  ad  valorem  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  paragraph  901 ,  which  I  indorse 
on  the  American  valuation  basis,  and  I  have  suggested  leaving  the 
computation  of  those  specific  rates  to  your  own  experts. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  rates  named  in  the  Fordney  bill  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  take  those  ad  valorem  rates  and 
apply  American  selling  prices,  I  think  you  will  approximate  the 
specific  rates  proposed  m  our  suggested  amendment. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  you  to  answer  me  yes  or  no.  If  we  adopt 
the  American  valuation  plan  are  the  specific  rates  mentioned  in  para* 
graph  901  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  no;  but  I  would  like  the 
privilege  of  again  saying  that  the  ad  valorem  rates  are  satisfactory 
to  us 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  do  not  have  the  American  valuation,  then 
you  want,  instead  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  number  per  pound  on 
numbers  exceeding  40,  you  say  four-tenths 

Mr.  Cramer.  YTe  have  not  asked  for  any  change  at  all  on  that  fiirst 
paragraph,  relating  to  plain,  gray,  single  jams.  ^ 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  the  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  was  for  the  advanced  yams. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  is  page  104,  line  4,  That  is  the  only  change 
that  we  ask. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  beginning  of  line  4  down  to  and  includ- 
ing line  16,  ''Cotton  yam,  including  warps,  in  any  form,  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  or  plied''  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  right.  I  understand  it  now,  and  I  will  change 
it  accordindy. 

Senator  Watson.  To  what  extent  has  there  been  manufacture  in 
Germany.  Did  they  ever  manufacture  cotton  in  Germany  to  amount 
to  anything? 

Mr.  Cramer.  They  have  a  very  large  cotton  textile  industry  in 
Germany. 

Senator  Watson.  They  have  now. 

Mr.  Cramer.  They  have  had  ever  since  I  have  known  anything 
about  the  business — ^for  over  30  years. 
Senator  Watson.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  resumed  ? 
Mr.  Ckamer.  I  am  told  that  it  is  now  operating  between  three-fifths 
and  four-fifths  full.     I  do  not  know,  but  1  presunae  that  is  true. 

Senator  Watson.  In  your  comparison  of  the  wages  of  competing 
countries  you  were  speaking  with  reference  to  England  ? 
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Mr.  Cramer.,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  situation  in  the  German  factory  in 
regard  to  wa^es,  if  you  know,  and  in  connection  with  that  will  you 
answer  the  ouxer  question  as  to  how  many  German  imports  of  cotton 
manufactures  are  now  coming  into  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  German  imports.  I  can 
simply  say  that  Mr.  Fix,  of  the  customhouse,  informs  me  that  in  1920 
about  $24,000,000  of  yams  were  imported  from  everywhere,  and 
most  of  them,  I  understand,  were  from  England. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  you  do  not  know  what  manufactures 
of  cotton  are  now  coming  into  this  country  from  Germany,  if  any? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  wages  paid 
over  there  in  the  same  line  of  industry  in  which  you  are  engaged  i 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  Germany  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Only  in  a  general  way.  Everything  there  is  fluc- 
tuating so  rapidly  tnat  I  do  not  believe  anyone  knows  a  week  ahead 
what  to  count  on — certainly  not  a  month  ahead. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  very  much  below  what  they  are  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Very  much. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  about  them  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  told  that  the  average  wage  for  an  adult  there 
is  50  cents  per  day. 

Senator  Watson.  In  cotton  manufacturing  establishments  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  what  I  am  told. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  manufactures  of  cotton  coming  into  this 
country  from  Japan  now  in  any  considerable  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes;  in  some  limited  lines,  especially  crApes — so 
Mr.  Fix  advises  nie. 

Senator  Walsh.  China  also,  Shanghai,  has  a  lot  of  cotton  indus- 
tries that  compete  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Quite  a  large  cotton  manufacturing  industry  over 
there,  supplying  the  trade  formerly  suppUed  by  us  and  England. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Cramer,  speaking  about  China  and  Japan, 
has  the  effort  to  establish  the  cotton  industry  in  those  countries 
been  very  successful  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  To  which  do  you  refer,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  China  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes;  especially  during  and  since  the  war.  American 
machine  shops,  during  tne  past  two  or  three  years,  have  been  sending 

3uite  a  large  proportion  or  their  output  to  new  mills  in  Japan  and 
hina. 

Senator  Simmons.  While  they  pay  over  there  very  much  less 
wages  per  day,  do  they  find  that  the  labor  costs  in  producing  these 
goods  is  very  much  less  than  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  can  best  answer  that  by  saying  that  I  used  to  be 
president  of  a  mill  making  standard  sheetings  that  went  to  China, 
and  that  we  no  longer  make  those  for  China;  they  are  supplied  by 
Japanese  and  Chinese  mills. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  asking,  because  I  have  heard  it  suggested 
and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.     I  have  heard  it  suggested 
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that  it  has  been  developed  in  connection  with  the  actual  operation 
of  some  of  those  mills  located  in  China  that,  by  reason  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  labor  there,  the  final  and  actual  labor  cost  was  quite  as 
high  there  as  here,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  that  is  true  or 

not. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true,  but  I  do  think  the 
question  of  efficiency  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  their  costs  of 
conversion. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  siu-e  of  that;  but  modem  cotton-mill  machinery 
is  largely  semiautomatic.  It  is  a  matter  of  attendance  rather  than 
anythmg  else.  For  instance,  in  my  mill  there  are  seats  at  the  end 
of  every  frame,  and  if  I  go  through  the  mill  and  do  not  see  the  peo- 
ple there  apparently  tddng  things  easy,  I  know  things  are  not 
running  well;  activity  and  bustle  mean  trouble. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  true  of  machinery  in  both 
countries.  The  question  is  as  to  the  efficiency  of  such  human  labor 
as  you  have  to  employ,  and  while  the  per  diem  wage  is  much  less 
there  than  it  is  here,  in  the  end  the  labor  cost,  the  part  that  repre- 
sents human  labor,  is  it  not  in  the  end  substantially  the  same  as 
here  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  operation 
is  largely  one  of  attending  machines.  What  does  that  attendance 
mean?  In  spinning,  a  boy  of  14  can  learn  to  do  that  as  well  as 
anybody  in  a  few  months. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  employ  very  much  highly  skilled 
labor  in  this  country,  and  you  would  not  have  to  employ  very  much 
in  China. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  does  not  really  work  that  way,  Senator;  Their 
relative  inefficiency  forces  them  to  employ  more  people  than  we  do 
to  do  the  same  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  manv  looms  does  one  hand  run  in  your 
mill? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  only  make  yam  in  my  mills  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  in  the  southern  mills  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  a  mill  where  they  do  not  use  automatic  looms  a 
six-loom  weaver  is  about  the  average;  and  with  automatic  looms, 
16  to  24  looms  to  a  weaver  is  the  average  on  plain  work. 

Senator  Simmons.  Taking  into  consideration  the  inefficiency  of 
Chinese  labor,  the  Chinese  labor  that  you  speak  of,  that  is  the  labor 
necessary  to  run  a  cotton  mill,  whether  there  are  more  laborers  there 
than  here,  is  not  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  in  producing  cotton 
less  in  Great  Britain  than  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that,  for  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  presume  that  the  Chinese  produce  cheaper  because,  Senator, 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  mills  at  the  present  time  supply  the  Chinese 
markets  as  far  as  their  capacity  goes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
about  the  present  time,  because  you  have  just  said  the  labor  cost  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  to-day  are  practically  the  same; 
but  you  also  said  that  if  things  assume  their  normal  aspect  with 
reference  to  labor,  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  in 
Great  Britain  would  be  about  the  same  as  it  was  before.  But,  assum- 
ing the  labor,  both  in  China  and  Great  Britain,  have  fallen  to  prewar 
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labor  conditions,  on  account  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  English 
labor  over  Chinese  labor  would  you  say  the  labor  cost  in  China  was 
much  less  than  it  was  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  less  than  it  was 
here,  because  our  cost  in  prewar  times  was  much  higher  than  the 
cost  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  would  say  that  the  Chinese  cost  would  be  less  than 
either  in  America  or  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  Chinese  will  always 
be  able  to  do  what  their  mills  are  largely  able  to  do  now,  to  supply 
the  Chinese  market  as  far  as  their  capacity  goes. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  point  I  make  is  whether  we  could  accept 
the  labor  costs  in  Great  Britain  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  differ- 
ence in  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad,  and  especially  here  and  in 
China? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  we  have  accepted  that  in  the  past  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  competition  here  is  largely  from  Great  Britain; 
but  the  bulk  of  our  competition  in  China  comes  from  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  being  busy  supplying  the  Chinese  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  have  not  reached  the  point  where  they 
export  cotton  goods  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  No  Chinese  goods  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  spoke  of  Germany.'  You  said  the  labor 
costs  there  were  very  low  compared  to  ours  to-day.  Have  you  ever 
considered  the  Question  of  how  much  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
the  wage  that  tne  American  gets  would  buy  as  compared  with  the 
wage  which  the  German  gets.     I  ask  that  question  because  one 

fentleman  before  this  committee  when  we  had  our  other  hearings — 
do  not  recall  who  it  was — said  that  he  had  been  to  Europe  traveling, 
and  that  he  had  been  in  the  factories  there  which  were  engaged  in  his 
particular  industry,  and  that  he  had  investigated  the  labor  costs 
there  as  compared  to  here,  and  that  he  had  also  investigated  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  and  essentials  of  life  mere,  and 
while  he  said  the  price  paid  to  labor  there  in  marks  converted  into 
American  money  woula  be  very  much  less  than  the  wages  here,  he 
also  said  that  tne  wages  he  received  in  marks  in  Germany  would 
enable  him  to  buy  as  much  meat,  as  many  poimds  of  meat,  as  the 
laborer  in  this  country  in  his  industry  could  ouy  with  the  wage  that 
was  paid  here. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  informed  that  it  does  not  do  it,  but  that  the 
German  workman  simply  gets  along  with  less. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  he  gets  along  with 
less,  but  a  question,  in  my  mind,  whether  what  he  gets  will  buy  in 
Germany  as  much  of  the  necessaries  and  essentials  of  life  as  the  wage 
our  laborers  get  will  buy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  can,  but  that  is  not 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  a  very  important  factor  in  connection 
with  this  very  question  that  is  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  true,  that  the  variation  in  the  exchange  over  there  is  so 
rapid 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  exchange;  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  wage  he  actually  gets. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  thought  you  said  *'  When  the  mark  was  converted 
mto  American  money, '^ 
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Senator  Simmons.  No;  if  converted  into  American  money  it  would 
be  much  less. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  the  way  you  would  get  the  comparison. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  comparing  now  miat  is  the  notential  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  wi^e  that  the  German  receives  in  German  marks 
where  ne  buys  the.  necessaries  of  life,  as  compared  to  the  potential 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage  which- the  American  receives  in  the 
American  market  where  he  buys  his  necessaries  of  life. 

Mr.  Crameb.  I  do  not  believe  the  German  can  buy  as  much  as  we 
can,  or  anything  like  that,  on  the  wage  he  receives. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  Germany,  you  Snow,  the  food  is  regulated  by 
law,  and  not  only  the  food  but  rents  are  regulated  by  law,  and  the 
German  people  can  not  charge  anymore  than  the  law  says'  that  they 
can  charge,  and  the  wi^e  that  they  do  get  goes  a  great  deal  further 
in  Germany  than  the  same  wage  would  go  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Cramer.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  imdoubtedly  so,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  gave  credit  to  the  statement  of  this  witness  that  I  spoke  of,  that  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  German  laborer  in  his  mdustry  got  for 
a  day's  work  womd  buy  as  much  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  the  wages 
that  were  paid  men  in  his  industry  in  this  country  could  buy  of  tne 
necessaries  of  life. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not,  Senator,  but 
I  do  not  see,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  how  that  would  particularly 
affect  us,  except-- — 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  have  to  be  protected  a  great  deal 
more  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Exactlv. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tnat  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  argument. 
1  am  tryingto  get  at  the  facts. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  export  any  manufactured  products  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  None  at  all  now. 

Senator  Watjson.  You  export  none? 

Mr.  Cramer.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  a  matter  of  personal  information,  what 
'proportion  does  colored  labor  bear  in  this  industry  in  your  section 
of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer*.  Really  none,  except  common  labor,  unskilled  labor 
on  the  outside;  none  m  the  mill  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  use  many  girls  in  the  weaving  room  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  not  much  in  weaving;  but  a  number  in  spinning 
mills.  In  the  South,  we  have  villages  in  which  we  furnish  all  the 
houses  practically  rent  free.  We  charge  25  cents  a  room  per  week, 
and  that  includes  electric  lights,  waterworks,  and  sewerage.  Part  of 
the  wage  is  free  rent  and  such  things.  We  have  to  take  all  the 
workers  in  a  whole  family;  as  a  rule  there  is  no  other  occupation  in 
the  town.  The  town  is  clustered  around  the  mill  and  everybody 
is  employed  there,  as  a  rule. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  You  turn  out  just  one  product  from  your 
own  mill? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Fine  yams. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  the  gray  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Li  the  gray.    * 
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Senator  La  Foixette.  Will  you  furnish  to  the  committee  a 
statement  of  the  different  yams  which  you  manufacture,  and  the 
labor  cost  in  each  unit  of  product  ? 

Mr.  Cbamer.  Would  you  make  that  just  a  little  more  specific; 
do  you  want  each  different  count  ?  For  instance,  we  make  perhaps 
30  coimts  of  fine  yams;  something  like  an  average  of  that? 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  Senator,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Would  you  think  that  would  be  helpful  to 
the  committee  here  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir;  probably. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Then  I  want  you  to  do  the  same  thin^ 
that  Mr.  Lowe  agreed  to  do,  furnish  this  committee  the  wage  scale 
paid  in  1913  ancfin  each  year  thereafter  down  to  the  present  time 
m  the  different  branches  oi  your  estabUshment. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that  also. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  by  the  piece ) 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  run  piecework  as  much  as  possible,  almost 
entirely,  and  we  pay  by  the  week;  so,  will  give  you  the  weekly  wages. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  And  that  voll  show  the  pay  they  receive. 
I  think  in  your  case  that  as  a  part  of  the  wages  you  should  at  least 
accompany  your  statement  with  some  explanation  with  regard  to 
the  rents  furnished  and  other  things  furnished,  because  that  is  an 
element. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  a  very  large  element. 

Senator  La  Follette.  An  element  in  the  living  wage  that  each  of 
your  employees  receives,  and  if  one  wanted  to  institute  a  comparison 
of  the  amount  received  by  an  employee,  or  the  head  of  a  family,  or  a 
family,  with  a  standard  of  decent  living  as  ascertained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  a  material  factor  to  have  that,  so  1  wish  you 
would  make  it  as  complete  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  oe  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  to  any  extent  your  own  product  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  not  a  product  that  is  exported  from  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  exports  it,  because  the 
foreign  costs  are  less  than  the  domestic  costs. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  do  the  selling  prices  now  compare  with 
the  prices  in  1914  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  I  should  say  they  are  up,  probably  60  to  80  per 
cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  they  lower  than  they  were  at  any  time 
during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Oh,  my,  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  have  you  lowered  them  in  the 
last  two  years,  say  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  lowered  them  at  one  time  to  the  prewar  basis, 
and  operated  at  heavy  loss  and  curtailed  production,  but  now  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  cotton  has  caused  a  rise  m  price  and  better  demand, 
but  even  now  it  is  neither  a  profitable  enough  business  nor  a  business 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  us  to  run  full.  We  are  cur- 
tailing our  operations  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  your   capacity  is  running  ? 
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Mr.  Cramer.  This  week  we  are  curtailing  Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  the  percentage,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  try  to 
run  full  as  long  as  we  can,  and  when  we  curtail  we  stop  a  day  or  two 
days,  because  running  full  is  the  most  economical  way  of  running 
when  you  run  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  If  you  have  reduced  wages  on  the  average  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  in  the  South,  and  in  New  England  they  have  re- 
duced them  22^  per  cent,  jon  can  compete  with  them  in  that  same 
ratio  unless  you  are  producing  a  different  line  I 

Mr.  Cramer.  Thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  That  is  not  exactly  true, 
Senator,  because  other  conditions  are  different.  For  instance,  I  have 
a  million  dollars  invested  in  a  village,  and  I  have  erected  churches, 
schools,  and  all  such  things,  and  that  is  entirely  different  from 
conditions  in  New  England. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  have  villages  that  do  that  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  only  done  in  a  few  cases. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  have  boarding  houses  and  tenement  houses. 
I  live  in  a  town  where  there'  are  at  least  500  tenements. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Does  a  mill  company  own  them  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  not  the  rule.  I  am  referring  to  the  average 
mill,  and  I  know  that  northern  mills  do  not  have  villages  as  a  rule; 
and  that  practically  all  southern  mills  do  have  villages. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  prettv  hard  to  make  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so. 

BSnSF  OF  STTTA&T  W.  ORAKSR,  REPRBSEirTnra  THE  AXERICAV  COTTOir  KAlTTrFAC  - 

TITRERB'  assoclltign. 

In  accordance  with  the  rec^uest  of  Senator  La  Follette  and  other  membere  of  your 
committee,  I  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  information  deedred  as  to  comparative 
prewar  and  present^ay  wages,  costs  of  conversion,  and  living  conditions  maintained 
oy  southern  textile  mills  in  so  far  as  they  affect  wage  scales. 

First,  however,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  notice  from  one  or  two  press  reports  that  some 
people  did  not  quite  catch  the  entire  drift  of  my  statement.  They  seemed  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  I  asked  a  change  in  the  specific  rates  onl^r  in  case  the  American- 
valuation  plan  embodied  in  the  House  bill  was  to  be  modified  in  your  bill. 

For  fear  I  gave  a  similar  impression  to  some  of  the  members  of  your  committee,  I 
b^  now  to  state  that  what  I  wished  to  say  was  that  while  the  bill  was  under  consider- 
ation by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  made  no  recommend- 
ations whatever  as  to  specific  rates.  When  asked  about  specific  rates  by  Chairman 
Green,  I  merely  remarked  that  with  American  valuations  ad  valorem  rates  seemed 
to  be  the  controlling  factor  and  that  I,  therefore,  had  no  special  suggestions  to  offer 
as  to  specific  rates  at  that  time.  Therefore,  the  committee  went  into  the  subject  of 
ad  valorem  rates  with  us  very  fully  and  finally  adopted  certain  ad  valorem  rates, 
which  were  not  all  that  we  had  asked  but  which  represented  so  much  study,  investi- 
gation, and  thought  by  the  committee  that  I  concluded  to  indorse  them  dfespite  the 
misgivings  of  some  of  our  members.  But  the  recent  agitation  in  the  newspapers  for 
mocufications  in  the  American- valuation  plan,  has  directed  our  attention  to  tne  impor-  - 
tance  of  correct  specific  rates  as  well  as  correct  ad  valorem  rates.  Therefore,  whether 
the  American-valuation  plan  is  adopted  or  is  modified  by  your  committee,  I  beg  to 
ask  that  you  make  the  specific  rates  in  your  bill  correspond  to  the  ad  valorem  rates  of 
the  fiouBe  bill  or  to  whatever  scale  of  ad  valorem  rates  you  decide  upon. 

Kepreaentation  was  made  to  Chairman  Green  and  ms  subcommittee  showing  that 
3rams  had  not  usually  been  treated  logically  in  prior  tariff  discussions ;  that  plain  gray  sin- 
gle yEms  were  the  basis  from  which  both  advanced  yams  and  cloths  were  manufactured ; 

that  many  advanced  vams  had  much  higher  costs  of  conversion  and  correspondingly 
higher  selling  prices  than  many  cloths  manufactured  from  the  same  average  number  of 

plain  gray  single  yams.    Among  other  authorities  considered  by  Chairman  Green  and 

tda  committee  were  the  comparative  prices  fixed  on  textile  yams  and  fabrics  by  the 

Price  Fixing  Committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  during  the  war.    They  were 
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based  upon  relative  costs  of  conversion  and  were  intended  to  allow  an  eaual  percent- 
age of  profit  to  the  different  mills  making  each  kind  of  yam  or  &bric.  All  of  tnat  data 
was,  I  believe,  in  possession  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  available  to  the  House 
committee,  the  result  of  which,  I  again  beg  to  say,  was  that  the  House  bill  recognized 
the  general  principle  that  plain  gray  single  vams  constituted  the  raw  material  from 
which  both  advanced  yams  for  the  trade  ana  cloths  were  made  and  gave  ad  valorem 
rates  to  each  that  seemed  fair  and  equitable.  So,  I  af^in  repeat  that  what  I  meant 
to  ask  of  your  committee  was  to  make  the  specific  rates  in  your  bill  on  advanced  yams 
correspond  to  whatever  ad  valorem  rates  on  those  yams  you  finally  decide  upon. 

Supplemental  Data  from  the  Records  of  the  Mats  Mills  (Inc.),  Cramer- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Comparative  weekly  wages  of  operatives} 

[Number  of  boors  worked  per  week:  From  1914  to  1919,  SO  boars;  from  1919,  65  boars.    Half  boliday  on 

SatordayB.I 

CARD  ROOM.* 


Year. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Highest. 

Lowest: 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Averaee. 

1914 

S12.82 
1&62 
14.25 
18.  M 
27.55 
29.45 
43.57 
28.87 

16  60 
7.50 
6.60 
6.74 
8.44 

15w67 

laoo 

13.20 

S8.50 

9.00 

900 

9.75 

18.00 

23.00 

3a  50 

17.50 

S7.50 

&00 

8.00 

8.50 

12.00 

17.00 

18.00 

13.20 

16.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.50 
13.20 
14.00 
9.00 

18.50 

1915 

6  75 

1916 

6.75 

1917 

7.50 

1918 

9.00 

1919 

15  00 

1920 

16  00 

1921 

10.50 

• 

SPINNING  ROOM." 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1914 

$7.20 
8.50 
9.00 
12.00 
23.10 
29.70 
38.00 
21.84 

$6.00 

6  25 

6.50 

7.00 

7.80 

14.50 

17.00 

13.20 

$7.00 

8.0C 

8.60 

9.00 

17.00 

20.00 

31.00 

18.00 

$ia90 
11.00 
11.00 
16.80 
24.82 
2&60 
37.00 
25.38 

$6.00 

6b  25 

6.50 

7.00 

ia60 

12.00 

24.50 

16.00 

r.50 

1915 

8.00 

1916 

800 

1917 

9.00 

1918 

15.00 

1919 

18.00 

1920 

29.00 

1921 

17.00 

Year. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Aversge. 

1914 

$6.50 
7.00 
7.50 
9.00 

laso 

ISlOO 
20.00 
1&15 

H50 
4.50 
5u00 
6.00 
7.80 
&50 
15.00 
13.20 

$5.50 

5  76 

6.00 

7.50 

9.00 

11.00 

17.60 

l&OO 

$8.50 

9.00 

9l26 

9.50 

12.00 

16.00 

21.00 

18.64 

$5.50 
6.00 
&60 
7.00 
&00 
9.00 

14.50 
9.60 

$6.50 

1915 

7.00 

1916 

7.50 

1917 

aoo 

1918 

10.00 

1919 

12.00 

1920 

16.50 

1921 

12.00 

1  All  the  operatives  are  white  except  the  common  or  unskilled  labor  employed  outside  and  about  the 
warehouses,  which  is  colored,  and  varied  from  $6  to  $7  per  week  in  1914  to  $22  to  $25  per  week  In  1920;  to-day 
it  is  paid  from  $9.63  to  $1 1  per  week  with  free  house  rent  and  other  advantages,  sudi  as  electric  lights,  water, 
sewerage,  a  hall  for  school,  social  gatherings,  and  church,  although  only  about  25  are  employed,  with  a 
population  of  probably  100. 

'Includes  pfcker-room  help.    No  women  or  girls  employed  in  card  rooms. 

*  Includes  twisting  and  finishing  operatives. 

Note.— -To  each  of  the  above  weekly  wages  should  be  added  $4.36  in  lieu  of  house  rent  and  other  village 
expenses.   (See  statement  of  village  expense  attached.) 
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As  already  stated,  in  a  southern  mill  village  the  houses  are  clustered  around  the 
mill  and  there  is  usually  no  other  employment  available,  so  the  mills  are  compelled 
to  exnploy  all  the  workers  in  a  family— good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Whereas  in  cities 
like  Fdl  River,  New  Bedford,  and  other  northern  cities  the  better  operatives  only 
need  he  employed  and  the  others  can  find  other  kinds  of  employment  elsewhere. 
Thus,  in  the  South  one  finds  the  greatest  difference  in  efficiency  of  the  workers  and 
corresponding  differences  in  wages.  There  can  be  no  uniform  wage  scale  under  such 
conditions. 

The  machines  in  a  ring-spinning  mill  are  all  semiautomatic  and  but  few  very  skilled 
workers  are  re<][uired,  compared  to  a  weave  mill  with  its  skilled  weavers,  loom  fixers, 
dvers,  and  finishers.  Therefore,  the  average  wage  is  not  an  arithmetical  average 
of  the  hiriiest  and  lowest,  but  is  simply  the  average  of  all  in  the  mill  who  work  full 
time,  lurny  women  and  girls,  especially,  work  only  two,  three,  or  four  days  a  week, 
18  suits  them  and  as  their  fiunily  means  permit.  In  some  families  the  yearly  income 
runs  up  to  $3,000,  with  no  rent  and  other  exi)enses  below  normal.  The  average 
income  now  of  a  family  with  two  workers  is  about  |1,700.  In  spinning  many  women 
are  more  expert  than  men  and  boys,  and  make  more  accordingly.  No  discrimination 
is  made  on  account  of  sex,  workers  oeing  paid  by  the  piece  when  possible  and  other- 
wise according  to  their  actual  performance  entirely.  It  is  work  especially  suited  to 
women,  because  it  is  largely  a  nuitter  of  ** tending/'  and  there  are  seats  on  the  ends 
of  the  machines  where  tne  workers  sit  down  and  rest  much  of  the  time  while  over- 
looking their  machines.  Well-running  work  means  a  minimum  of  attendance  and 
also  means  the  best  quality  of  product;  so  overseers  and  second  hands  watch  it  closely 
and  the  management  supplies  good  cotton,  for  a  good  product  commands  the  prefer- 
ence in  the  market. 

In  a  modem  mill,  such  as  the  Mays,  all  the  air  is  washed  every  few  minutes  *  mechan- 
ical ventilation  charges  the  air  every  10  to  20  minutes,  and  both  heat  and  numidity 
are  automatically  regulated,  conducing  toward  not  only  the  health  of  the  operatives 
but  toward  better  running  work,  for  the  fibers  are  thus  in  the  best  condition  for  manipu- 
lation. This  is  one  of  tne  increased  costs  of  conversion,  and  vastly  more  attention 
is  pud  to  these  things  in  modem  American  mills  than  in  foreign  mills. 

In  short,  sanitary  and  favorable  health  conditions  have  become  very  highly  devel- 
oped in  industrial  America:  some  people  think  too  much  so,  although  I  can  not  agree 
to  that  point  of  view,  as  is  shown  by  tne  heavy  expenditures  that  I  allot  in  my  mills 
for  that  purpose.  My  belief  is  that  labor  troubles  are  best  solved  by  prevention — that 
a  man  will  be  contented  when  he  has  a  happy  home  life  with  good  surroundings,  such 
as  schoolB,  churches,  amusements,  and  a  uur  share  of  the  comforts  and  necessities  of 
life  for  his  family. 

So  I  protest  against  too  much  thought  being  given  to  prewar  conditions,  prices, 
wages,  tariff  rate^.  and  the  like,  and  beg  for  everybody  concerned  that  we  be  given 
rates  that  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  new  standard  of  living  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

I  am  aware  that  this  program  will  not  suit  the  importers  who  are  pleading  for  prewar 
rates  or  less  and  whose  long-drawn-out  briefs  and  specious  arguments  are  du^cted 
toward  trying  to  make  you  believe  that  the  abnormal  conditions  abroad  render  no 
kmger  necessary  much  protection  to  American  industry.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  dire 
necessities  of  foreign  countries  will  drive  them  to  soon  crowd  us  with  a  more  ruthless 
competition  than  has  heretofore  been  dreamed  of.  Of  course,  we  can  and  will  be 
compelled  to  meet  whatever  they  bring  a^inst  us,  but  it  is  only  the  strong  hand  of 
the  American  Government,  through  its  tariff  rates,  that  can  keep  up  a  decent  standard 
of  living  for  American  working  people. 

YUiLAOl  BZFBN8S  IK  THB   SOUTH  AS  AFFECTING  WAGES  AND  COSTS  OF  CONVERSION. 

No  comparison  of  prewar  expenses  can  be  made,  for  the  size  of  plant  has  greatly 
changed,  and  to-day's  standara  of  living  conditions  were  brought  about  from  1917  on 
and  are  just  now  being  completed.  Next  year  (1922)  will  show  an  even  higher  ex- 
pense, for  the  reason  tnat  the  full  weight  of  upkeep,  etc.,  did  not  fall  on  1921,  as  the 
work  is  only  just  being  completed. 
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1921 


Items. 


Jan. 1- 
Nov.  30. 


Insurance  and  local  taxes IR,  398. 64 

Depredation 3«,  WO.  79 

Interest  at  6  per  cent 55, 633. 83 

Miscellanooos:  Schod  expense,  minor  repairs,  garden  and  farm  servicer,  street 

cleaning  and  upkeep  (not  induding  police,  nurse,  or  welfare  workers) j  29, 337. 98 


130,321.24 


Jul.  1- 
Dib.  31, 
pro  rata. 


t6.9M.39 
42,491.76 
60,691.44 

32,006.04 


142,168.63 


Cost  of  villafi:e,  approximately  $1,000,000. 

Villat^e  equipment:  Real  estate,  improved  streets  and  sidewalks,  dwelling,  hotel, 
gardens,  schools,  churches,  halls,  welfare  buildin(|;8  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
type,  athletic  field,  parks,  electric  lights,  water  works  (13  deep  wells),  and  sewer 
system. 

Average  number  of  operatives  worked  during  1921  was  628. 

Average  number  of  population,  2,000. 

Average  size  of  family,  5. 

Average  village  cost  per  operative  142,168.63-i-628=|226.58  per  annum,  or  |4.36  the 
week. 

No  rent  is  charged,  only  a  nominal  charge  of  25  cents  per  room  per  week  for  electric 
lights,  water  works,  and  sewerage. 

No  rent  was  received  on  the  hotel,  as  it  was  leased  ^ith  the  understanding  that 
rates  were  to  be  made  to  the  operatives  accordingly. 

A  modem  dairy  and  orchara  is  operated  at  cost,  "with  several  thousand  chickens,  so 
that  with  cheap  day-old  fresh  ^gs,  pure  milk,  pure  water,  and  sanitary  conditions 
sickness  is  the  exception  and  health  the  rule. 

The  company  runs  an  ice  plant  and  cold  storage  for  the  operatives,  but  no  stores. 
The  stores  are  modern  and  well  supplied,  and  the  proprietors  are  undenthe  mill  super- 
vision to  insure  low  prices  and  gooa  quality. 

COHPABATIVE  COSTS  OF  CONVERSION. 

Our  costs  of  conversion  are  only  kept  on  a  basis  of  the  average  number  of  yam  spun 
during  the  year. 


Average  yam  No. 


45 
61 

48 

47 


Cost  of 
conver- 
sion per 
pound. 


10.1452 
.1274 
.1558 
.2011 


Year. 


Average  yam  No. 


1. 


Cost  of 
conver- 
sion per 
pound. 


Year. 


1914     !l  48 1    ia3166       1018 

1916        53 1       .3309       1919 


1916 
1917 


54. 

44. 


.  4dtf4 
.2865 


1920 
1921 


From  1914  to  1917  the  costs  were  lower  on  account  of  longer  hours  of  work,  lower 
wages,  and  less  expenditure  for  better  working  conditions;  1920  costs  were  especially 
high,  because  of  high  wages  and  demoralized  conditions  generally  after  the  war. 

Note  particularly  that  1921  cost  of  conversion  for  practically  the  same  average 
number  of  yam  is  approximately  double  the  cost  of  1914. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Stuart  W.  Crambr. 
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SEWING  THBEAD. 

[Paragraph  902.] 

STATEIDBNT  OF  W.  H.  HALL,  SOUTH  WILLINGTON,  CONN.,  BEPBE- 
SENTINa  THE  UNITED  STATES  THBEAD  COMMITTEE. 

}^Ir.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman^  there  is  my  case  in  a  nutehell  [handing 
the  chairman  a  paper]. 

Senator  McLean.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested? 

Mr.  Hall.  Paragraph  902. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  given  your  name  to  the  reporter,  and 
have  you  told  him  the  interests  that  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  W.  H.  Hall,  South  Willington,  Conn.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  committee  representing  the  thread  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  I  understand  that  you  speak  for  the  American 
Thread  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  speak  for  the  combined  thread  industry  of  the  United 
States.  We  haa  a  meeting  at  which  about  85  concerns  were  repre- 
sented, and  they  appointed  a  committee  of  five  and  selected  me  as 
their  chairman,  and  I  represent  the  thread  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chair&ian.  Then  there  will  be  no  other  speakers  for  that 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  there  will  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Hall.  Paragraph  902,  of  about  seven  lines,  reads  as  follows: 

Cotton  sewing  thread;  crochet,  darning,  embroidery,  and  knitting  cottons  put  up 
for  band  work,  in  lengths  not  exceeding  840  yards;  one-half  of  1  cent  per  hundred 
yards. 

All  that  we  are  asking  for  is  a  schedule  that  will  cover  our  industry. 
We  are  not  asking  for  any  modification  of  the  specific  rate  or  ad 
valorem  duty. 

In  this  paragraph  you  will  notice  that  it  says  cotton  sewing  thread 
put  up  for  hand  work.  That  would  seem  to  limit  the  thread  to  thread 
put  up  for  that  purpose.  Probably  95  per  cent  of  all  the  thread  that 
IS  manufacturea  is  not  put  up  for  hand  work,  but  is  put  up  for 
machine  work;  hence  we  ask  that  paragraph  902  be  amended  so 
that  it  shall  read:  "Put  up  for  hand  work  or  machine  work." 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  to  cut  out  the  length  of  840  yards  ? 

Mt.'Hall.  Cut  out  the  840  yards. 

I  do  not  know  why  that  was  put  in  here.  We  certainly  never 
advocated  it,  and  it  certainlv  does  not  cover  our  industry.  Under 
this  paragraph  902,  it  would  protect  this  little  ball  that  I  have  in 
my  hand,  but  it  would  not  protect  this  one  at  all,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  stuff.  It  would  protect  these  two  spools  that  I  have  here, 
but  it  would  not  protect  tnese  three  [indicating].  It  would  protect 
this  one  here,  but  it  would  not  protect  these  two  [indicating].  It 
would  not  protect  any  of  these,  and  these  are  all  goods  that  I  manu- 
facture, all  are  in  excess  of  840  yards,  and  all  are  put  up  for  the  manu- 
facturing trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  it  would  fall  under  the  basket  clause.  Let 
us  see  what  protection  you  would  get. 
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Senator  McCuMBER.  Do  you  recall  what  it  would  be  under  the 
basket  clause  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes.  If  you  will  turn,  Senator  McCumber,  to  page  180, 
paragraph  1457,  I  thinkyou  will  find  what  you  are  looking  for. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Hall.  Twenty  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  MoCumber.  It  says  28  per  cent  in  paragraph  920. 

Mr.  Hall.  ParaOTaph  920  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Tage  113,  line  5. 

Mr.  Hall.  Gentlemen,  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  not  specifically 
provided  for.     Doesn^t  this  article  cover  thread  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  does.     It  says  anv  cotton. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  article  has  been  put  in  there  and  there  always  has 
been  an  article  in  every  tariflf  bill  specifying  thread.  If  the  inaustry 
is  to  receive  any  consideration  at  all,  why  not  have  that  article  so 
plain  and  so  short  that  it  will  take  in  just  what  we  manufacture  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  see  exactly  what  you  want.  What  I  was 
wondering  was  why  you  wanted  to  come  m  here  with  the  items  you 
say  are  not  protected  at  all  when  you  really  are  protected  here,  i  our 
protection  may  even  be  higher,  because  it  says  here,  ''Not  less  than 
17  nor  more  than  33J  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Hall.  Why  not  put  all  that  we  manufacture  under  this  article 
so  that  we  will  not  have  to  be  basing  a  tariff  on  three  or  four  different 
articles. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  the  reason  it  was  put  in  here  was  not  for 
thread.  There  is  a  semicolon  after  the  word  "thread."  Then  it 
takes  in  crochet,  darning,  embroidery,  and  knitting  cottons. 

Mr.  Hall.  What  is  true  of  thread  is  also  true  of  these  things  here. 
We  find  them  in  exactly  the  same  ratio. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  statement  is  absolutely  correct;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  I  wanted  you  to  get  in  your  mind,  in  view  of  the 
fact  you  stated  you  were  not  protected,  that  in  my  opinion  you  are 
protected  to  a  greater  degree  tnan  if  you  should  fall  under  paragraph 
902. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  article  says  these  thin^  not  specifically  provided 
for.     Cotton  thread  is  specifically  provided  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  it  says  here,  "  all  articles  made  from  cotton 
cloth,  whether  finished  or  unfinished,  and  all  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  ^ 
not  specifically  provided  for,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem."  They  are 
not  specifically  provided  for  because  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
fall  within  the  definition  here,  as  enumerated  in  paragraph  902. 

Mr.  Hall.  Why  stop  with  840  yards  ?  Why  not  put  our  industry 
in  six  lines,  which  you  can,  and  let  that  cover  it? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  object  that  the  House  had  in  mind  was 
that  they  did  not  want  these  darning  yams,  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  used  lor  other  purposes,  to  fall  into  tne  same  paragraph  m  which 
other  yams  such  as  skein  yams  fall,  because  these  are  simply  for 
hand  work,  for  home  consumption,  you  might  say.  direct  from  the 
mill.  These  others  are  yams  that  are  sold  for  furtner  manufacture. 
That  is  the  object  in  using  that  limitation  on  the  yardage. 

Mr.  Hall.  Why  did  they  put  in  for  hand  work  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  As  to  tnat,  I  think  you  are  perfectly  right. 
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Mr.  Haix.  That  would  cut  out  95  per  cent  of  all  the  stuff  we  manu- 
facture. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  are  correct.  All  of  that  falls  within 
paragraph  920. 

As  to  these  darning  yams,  they  may  be  exactly  the  same  yams 
as  are  put  upon  the  lai^e  skeins,  or,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned 
balings  made  at  the  same  time  but  only  put  up  in  a  different  way. 
So  there  have  to  be  limitations.  For  instance,  these  are  in  lengtns 
instead  of  warps,  and  they  come  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  under 
this  bill.  This  provides  here  for  these  to  be  used  by  hand  and  not 
to  be  used  by  machinery  for  further  manufacture;  and  where  they 
are  for  machme  work  tfiey  are  provided  for  in  another  part  of  the 
schedule.  In  your  particular  case  they  are  for  hand  use.  Of 
course,  they  would  fall  xmder  paragraph  920.  If  I  were  going  to 
administer  the  law,  that  is  what  I  would  do  with  them.  That  is 
what  I  would  assess  importations  on  in  dealing  with  that  class  of 
goods. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  28  per  cent  on 
the  other  class  of  goods  which  you  say  does  not  fall  within  the 
schedule  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  safe  with  28  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Halx.  I  do  not  faiow  what  we  are  going  to  be  safe  with  in  the 
future.  It  is  an  experiment.  I  am  wifling  to  take  a  reasonable 
chance. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  only  other  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  make 
two  separate  classifications  in  this  paragraph  and  leave  out  here 
the  limitation  as  to  the  length  of  the  skein  or  the  length  of  the  bobbin 
or  spool,  or  whatever  it  is  put  upon,  and  then  have  another  one  to 
put  the  length  in. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  am  primarily  interested  in  the  thread;  that  is  what 
I  want  to  see  protected. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  are  T)rotected,  if  the  28  per  cent  will 

Srotect  you;  if  28  per  cent  will  not  protect  you,  of  course  it  will  not 
0.  Not  only  are  you  protected  here,  but  in  another  way,  too,  because 
it  says  not  less  than  17  per  cent  here  nor  more  than  28  per  cent,  in  the 
other  paraCTaph. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  occasion  for  the  difference  in  the 
allowance  here  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  House  had  in  mind, 
but,  as  an  example,  taking  darning  yams  and  crochet  yams,  one  can 
be  made  of  much  lower  stock  than  the  other.  One  may  be  carded 
and  the  other  may  be 

Senator  McLean.  Isn't  the  manufacturer  subjected  to  the  discre- 
tion of  some  one  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  discre- 
tion here  at  all.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  the  protection 
you  ask.  What  you  say  is  true,  that  that  thread  will  not  fall  within 
paragraph  902.  You  are  ri^ht  about  that.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  considering  the  limitation  on  the  length  of  the  skein  or  the  spool, 
but  it  is  not  provided  in  any  other  way  except  in  the  basket  clause, 
and  that  is  section  920. 

Mr.  Hall.  Then,  we  will  have  two  different  rates  upon  thread, 
depending  upon  the  length,  when  it  gets  on  the  market. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  McCoy  give  his  views  on 
this. 

Mr.  MoCoY.  The  bill  says  that  all  material,  no  matter  how  it  comes 
up,  pays  this  rate.  It  does  not  make  any  distinction  as  to  how  it 
comes.     All  sewing  thread  pays  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  have  a  comma  there;  you  have  a 
semicolon. 

Mr.  McCoy.  Yes;  a  semicolon. 

Senator  Smoot.  After  the  semicolon  it  refers  to  the  length.  Now, 
if  any  of  the  crocheting  or  darning  or  embroidery  or  knitting  cotton  is 
more  than  840  yarcfa  m  length,  then,  of  course,  they  fall  within  the 
basket  clause. 

Mr.  Hall.  Your  interpretation  of  the  clause  is  that  840  yards  would 
refer  only  to  crocheting,  darning,  embroidery,  and  knitting  cottons? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  go  back  of  the  semicolon. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  can  not  be  any  question  about  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  go  back  of  that,  if  that  were  a  comma, 
it  would  be  a  different  thing. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  the  cotton  sewing  thread 
bears  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  hundred  yards.  That  also  applies  to 
the  other. 

Senator  Smoot.  Following  the  word  *' vards''  is  a  semicolon.  That 
is  the  end.  We  might  have  put  another  class  of  goods  in  there. 
Then  it  would  go  on  the  same;  then  there  would  be  another  selni- 
colon. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  that  is  the  interpretation  and  that  would  be  the  appli- 
cation, I  think  I  could  subscribe  to  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  take  any  other  part  of  the  bill  and  you  will 
find  that  to  be  the  case.  As  an  illustration,  take  paragraph  903. 
There  we  commence  with  **  cotton  cloth,  not  bleached,  printed,  dyed, 
etc."  It  goes  down  to  the  semicolon.  That  is  all  that  is  applied  to 
that  semicolon.  After  the  semicolon  there  is  another  rate  entirely. 
It  is  a  new  proposition,  a  new  kind  of  goods,  and  the  rate  applies  to 
that  particular  Kind  of  goods  within  that  sentence. 

Senator  McLean.  You  might  consider  this  matter  and  communicate 
with  the  committee  with  regard  to  it,  as  there  is  no  dispute  about  the 
rate.     You  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  ask  any  change  in  any  shape,  form,  or  manner. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  want  you  to  feel  perfectly  safe.  We  want  your 
industry  protected  the  way  you  want  it  protected.  If  there  is  any 
question  at  all  about  it,  it  will  fall  within  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  handwork 

Senator  Smoot.  That  applied  only  to  darning,  crochet,  embroidery, 
knitting  cottons,  and  it-applies  to  those  only  when  in  length  not  to 
exceed  840  yards. 

Mr.  Hall.  As  I  say,  if  that  is  the  interpretation  and  that  would  be 
the  application  I  can  rest  my  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  ask  Mr.  Fix,  who  is  here,  and  who  ad- 
ministers it. 

Mr.  Fix.  I  bear  that  out. 
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CLOTH. 

[Paragraphs  903-908.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  F.  UPPITT,  PKOVIBBNCE,  B.  I.,  BEPBE- 
SENTING  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTTTBEB8. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  ^oing  to  refer  to  yams,  Mr.  Lippitt  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  The  cloth  scnedme  only. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  paragrapn  is  that  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  begms  with  903. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  did  not  expect  to  take  any  part  in  the  preparation 
or  discussion  of  this  cotton  schedule  at  this  time.  I  had  hoped  to 
leave  that  work  to  younger  hands,  but,  sirs,  this  cotton  schedule, 
I  believe,  is  the  most  revolutionarjr  piece  of  tariff  le^lation  that  the 
RepubUcan  Party  has  proposed  since  Abraham  Lmcohx  signed  the 
first  Republican  tariff  bill  m  1864.  It  applies  to  an  industry  repre- 
senting over  a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars  and  employing  several 
hundred  thousand  people.  There  depends,  I  believe,  upon  vour 
action  on  this  schedule  whether  the  traditional,  prosperity  of  my 
native  State  shall  stand  or  fall,  and  I  think  I  can  say  the  same  about 
my  neighbor,  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

1  want  to  call  your  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  great  variety 
of  products  that  are  produced  imder  the  general  name  of  cotton  and 
cotton  manufactures.  I  think  the  idea  m  the  minds  of  the  people 
generally  is  that  cotton  is  a  homogeneous  product.  It  is  far  from  it. 
1  am  speaking  of  the  raw  cotton.  It  is  ol  great  variety,  depending 
upon  its  condition,  as  to  whether  it  is  clean  or  otherwise,  upon  the 
color,  length,  diameter,  character,  and  strength  of  the  staple  of  which 
it  is  composed;  and  these  variations  are  measured  in  the  market 
price  of  tne  article,  which  varies  to-day  from  a  minimum  price  of 
perhaps  10  or  12  cents  a  pound  to  a  maximum  of  40  cents  or  more. 

What  applies  to  the  raw  material  cotton  applies  in  greater  degree 
to  the  finisned  product.  There  is  no  textile  fabric  that  is  used  for 
such  a  large  variety  of  purposes  as  the  manufactures  of  cotton. 
Neither  wool  nor  silk  nor  nax  nas  such  a  variety  of  uses.  It  goes  into 
products  that  are  as  different  in  their  methods  of  manufacture,  in 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  in  their  competitive  relations  to  each 
other,  as  though  one  were  made  out  of  cotton  and  one  were  made  out 
of  steel. 

For  instance,  an  automobile  tire  has  no  commercial  relation  to  a 
corset  lining.  They  can  not  be  woven  on  the  same  loom.  A  piece  of 
sail  doth  has  no  competitive  relation  to  the  product  of  our  fine  spim 
yams,  which  produce  a  fabric  that  is  almost  like  silk. 

There  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  great  scarcity  of  one  in  the 
market  and  a  high  price;  there  may  be  a  great  quantity  of  the  other 
in  the  market  and  a  low  price.  The  two  prices  are  not  affected  at  all 
by  the  fact  that  both  cloths  are  made  out  of  cotton. 

The  result  of  this  condition  is  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
have  a  tariff  written  in  a  simple  formula  and  have  it  equitably  apply 
to  the  great  variety  of  product  it  is  supposed  to  cover.  It  nas 
resulted  in  this  bill  in  great  inequalities  of^  rates,  which  I  propose  to 
try  to  explain  to  you. 
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Now,  coming  to  this  schedule,  the  cloth  division  of  the  schedule  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  only  one  cause  for  variations 
in  the  cost  of  textile  fabrics  that  justifies  a  discrimination  in  duty. 
It  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  as  the  yam  grows  finer  there  should 
be  an  increased  duty  on  account  of  the  increased  labor  cost  that  results 
from  that  change.  That  there  should  be  an  increase  for  this  reason 
is,  of  course,  correct.  It  has  been  recognized  in  every  tariff  schedule 
that  has  been  wTitten  that  is  connected  with  cotton  goods. 

The  duty  that  is  assessed  for  that  cause  in  the  bill  varies  from  a  low 
duty  of  10  per  cent — and  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  ad  valorem 
minunum — to  a  jnaxijnum  of  33  per  cent. 

I  have  brought  here,  because  I   thought  it  might  interest  you 

fentlemen,  one  of  these  ver}'  fine  cotton  cloths.  It  is  much  like  silk, 
will  say  to  vou,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  native  State 
of  Senator  McLean,  the  State  of  steady  habits,  and  it  takes  very 
steady  machinery  and  very  steady  fingers  to  produce  such  a  fabric  as 
that. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  the  operation  of  the  cloth  schedule.  It  is 
based  upon  a  ^adually  varying  duty,  as  I  have  said,  as  the  yams 
grow  finer.  It  is  made  up  of  two  factors,  a  specific  duty,  and  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  The  specific  duty  consists  of  a  formula  that  results 
in  placing  a  duty  of  so  many  cents  a  pound  on  the  cloth  made  from 
the  different  yams.  The  ad  valorem  duty  prevents  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  that  specific  duty  becoming  too  low. 

For  instance,  if  you  take  a  piece  of  cloth  made  with  No.  30  yam, 
the  duty  is  12  cents  a  pound.  If  the  cloth  costs  48  cents  a  pound, 
that  12  cents  a  pound  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

If  the  cloth  costs  60  cents  a  pound,  that  specific  duty  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent.  If  the  goods  cost 
84  cents,  that  specific  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  about  14  per  cent  and  a  little  over. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  speaking  of  the  proposed  law  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  am  speaking  of  the  law  as  it  came  to  you  from  the 
House. 

I  say  that  at  a  cost  of  84  cents  a  pound  the  duty  would  be  14  per 
cent  and  a  little  over,  but  at  that  pomt  the  ad  valorem  basket  clause 
comes  into  effect  and  the  duty  is  so  fixed  that  on  all  cloth  in  the  gray 
that  costs  84  cents  a  potmd  and  above,  made  from  No.  30  yam,  the 
duty  is  15  per  cent.  On  cloth  less  than  84  cents  there  is  a  specific 
duty,  which  gives  varying  protection  ruxming  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
on  prices  that  have  recently  prevailed. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  large  number  of  the  finer,  artistic  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  made  from  No.  30  yarn  whose  value  is  not  only  84 
cents  a  pound  but  it  is  far  above  84  cents  a  pound. 

TTiese  cloths  are  very  difficult  to  make,  of  great  artistic  merit,  and 
the  conversion  cost  of  them  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  fabric  I 
have  just  been  discussing  is  very  great.  They  are  cloths  that  here- 
tofore have  been  in  the  higher  range  of  duties  of  the  cotton-cloth 
schedule,  whereas  in  this  bill  they  are  assessed  at  the  very  lowest 
rates.  They  are  the  goods  that  are  most  likely  to  be  imported.  The 
best  way  I  could  thinx  of  having  you  realize  jiist  what  is  meant  is  not 
by  describing  them  but  by  showing  them  to  you. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  showing  you  some  samples, 
because  the  only  way  that  I  can  impress  upon  you  the  variety  and 
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extent  of  this  industry  is  to  let  you  see  the  actual  things.  I  am 
going  to  apply  the  duty  to  two  or  three  of  these  as  characteristic  of 
Sie  whole.  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  for  taking  up  a  few  minutes 
in  showing  you  these  products,  because  they  are  things  of  great 
beauty,  possessing  very  artistic  qualities.  Some  of  them  are  made 
on  Jacquard  looms  with  drop  boxes;  some  are  made  on  dobby  looms; 
some  are  made  with  lenos  and  other  figure-weaving  devices.  As  I  go 
along,  you  will  see  that  these  are  not  the  products  of  any  one  mill ; 
they  are  products  collected  at  random  from  several  of  the  New 
England  mills. 

^nator  Watson.  Mr.  Lippitt,  please  illustrate  your  argument 
with  your  exhibits. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  will.  Senator,  in  just  a  moment. 

Senator  Watson.  With  the  cloths. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes,  if  the  Senator  will  indulge  me  just  a  moment. 

Senator  Watson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  want  to  say  that  these  do  not  represent  one  one- 
hundredth  of  the  varieties  of  cotton  fabrics  that  are  being  made  in 
)few  England  mills.  The  mill  that  I  run  is  producing  over  2,500 
different  stvles  of  cloth  for  our  customers  to  select  irom.  They 
are  doing  that  from  10,000  looms.  We  do  not  run,  on  an  average, 
over  four  looms  to  one  fabric.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  is  a 
very  large  undertaking. 

Senator  Walsh.  These  are  from  your  factory,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  No,  sir;  they  come  from  a  ntimber  of  the  New  England 
factories  and  are  simply  taken  at  random  to  show  the  variety  of 
things  produced  there. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  these  all  for  dress  goods  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Some  of  them  are.  They  are  for  a  variety  of  uses. 
Some  of  them  are  decorated  with  silk,  because  in  the  attempt  to  meet 
the  competition  that  New  England  is  subject  to  we  have  to  resort  to 
every  expedient. 

Let  me  say  at  this  time  that  there  is  no  industry  in  the  United 
States  that  is  so  competitive  as  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry. 
We  have  not  merely  the  competition  of  our  own  domestic  mills 
operating  under  similar  conditions  of  climate,  labor,  fuel  supply,  and 
all  that,  but  we  have  the  very  intense  competition  of  a  separate 
section  of  the  country  in  which  there  has  grown  up  a  very  able  set  of 
mill  operators,  and  they  are  enabled  to  run  mills  there,  owing  to 
local  conditions,  longer  hours  than  we  are,  and  to  pay  their  operatives 
lower  wa^es. 

It  has  been  a  very  difficult  task  for  New  England  to  compete  with 
them.  We  have  never  objected  to  this  competition.  We  do  not 
object  to  it  now.  We  have  at  no  time  objected  to  any  American 
citizen  running  his  factoiy  at  the  utmost  efficiency  of  which  he  is 
capable,  but  we  had  to  meet  that  competition  in  some  way.  I  can 
remember  20  years  ago,  when  all  my  friends  in  the  cotton  industry 
told  me  that  New  England  was  doomed  as  a  cotton-manufacturing 
place;  that  it  would  never  be  able  again  to  expand  its  mills.  We 
met  that  situation,  but  not  without  great  effort.  We  met  it,  not 
by  trying  to  reduce  the  wages  of  operatives,  but  we  met  the  compe- 
tition by  making  a  better  article.  It  has  been  New  England's 
♦•ffort  and  New  England's  pride  that  the  things  that  New  England 
turns  out  should  be  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
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world.     I  want  to  tell  you,  sirs,  that  this  piec3  of  goods  [exhibiting 
fabric]  can  be  made  by  very  few  mills  in  the  world. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  can  confirm  what  you  have  said. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  industry  has  not  only  been  put  to  a  great 
deal  of  expense,  but  it  has  practically  been  forced  to  build  new  plants. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes;  it  has  involved  all  those  things.  It  has  involved 
practically  the  creation  of  a  new  indu.«ktry. 

Wlien  I  first  went  into  the  cotton  industry  more  than  40  years  ago, 
and  was  superintendent  of  a  mill,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  compli- 
cated mill.  It  made  10  different  styles  of  goods  on  a  thousand  looms. 
Compare  that  with  the  present. 

This  [indicating]  is  a  very  expensive  place  of  goods.  It  is  made  for 
embroidered  skirting 

Here  is  another  fabric  along  the  sama  lines.  You  see  that  there  is 
an  infinite  variety  of  them. 

Here  is  a  thing  that  is  very  popular  at  this  time,  just  temporarily. 
Here  are  two  different  patterns  of  it. 

These  are  all  dress  goods  that  I  am  now  showing  you. 

This  is  a  drapery  pattern.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
drapery.  Those  tmiigs  get  a  little  more  elaborate  as  1  go  along.  I 
think  that  you  will  find  that  this  is  not  a  disgrace  to  any  cotton  mill. 
It  is  som3thing.  Senator  Simmons,  that  the  South  has  not  yet  equaled. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  very  pretty;  but  what  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  It  is  a  window  curtain.  There  is  one  that  has  a  bor- 
der at  one  side  and  the  bottom. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  drapery  too  ? 

Mr.  LiPPTTT.  Yes;  these  are  all  draperies.  There  is  a  rather  nice 
thing  for  children,  for  the  nursery  curtain. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  price  of  that  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  can  not  answer  that,  becausa  some  of  these  things 
are  not  being  made  now.  I  asked  some  of  my  neighboring  mills  to 
send  me  samples.  I  said,  ^'I  do  not  care  what  you  send  me.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  send  me  things  you  are  now  malong;  I  want  simply 
to  show  the  range  of  the  products  of  these  mills.  They  may  not 
be  made  to-day,  and  they  may  be  made  to-morrow. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  a  lace  curtain.  That  is  a  complicated  thing 
there.     It  comes  very  close  to*  a  lace  fabric. 

Perhaps  I  have  shown  enough  of  these,  but  I  do  think  that  they 
are  instructive. 

Here  is  another  type  of  ^oods  that  is  being  made.  It  is  full  of 
color.  I  am  gomg  to  talk  about  the  dyestuffs  question  a  little  later 
on.     Perhaps  you  will  bear  these  things  in  mind. 

This  is  a  rather  nice  design.  They  are  all  original  designs  of  the 
mills  that  make  them.  They  are  not  copies  of  anybody.  In  fact, 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  ftocy-g'oods  mills  tnat  are  successful 
is  to  find  out  what  your  neighbor  is  making  and  then  to  make  some- 
thing different.  You  can  not  be  successnil  by  being  an  imitator. 
You  have  to  originate. 

Here  is  a  pretty  thing,  I  think.     That  is  a  nice  fabric. 

Here  is  another  pattern  of  the  same  general  type  of  goods.  I  know 
that  you  want  to  save  time.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  that  I 
am  taking  too  much  of  your  time,  but  I  believe  that  for  the  committee 
to  understand  the  things  that  I  am  going  to  talk  about  you  must 
actually  see  these  things. 
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Gentlemen,  compare  that  [indicating]  with  print  cloth.  That  is 
never  competitive  with  print  cloth,  ftint  clotn  is  a  necessity ;  this 
is  a  luxm'V. 

We  have  had  to  go  into  other  things.  We  can  not  always  depend 
upon  cotton  to  give  us  a  variety. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  goods  ornamented  with  silk  and  made  in  cotton 
mills.  This  piece  of  goods  comes  under  the  cotton  tariff,  cotton  being 
the  material  of  chief  value.     It  is  a  very  pretty  fabric. 

Here  is  one  that,  although  it  is  made  in  a  cotton  mill — and  I  thought 
I  would  bring  this  along  to  show  you — does  not  come  under  the  cot- 
ton schedule,  but  does  come  under  the  silk  schedule.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  part  of  New  England's  plan  to  maintain  her  industry  there. 

Gentlemen,  I  said  to  you  a  few  moments  ago  something  about  the 
provisions  under  this  schedule.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was 
not  here  at  that  time.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  shall  repeat  what  I 
said  before  he  came  in.  I  said  that  this  schedule  consisted  of  a 
varying  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  on  cloths,  and  that  if  a  cloth 
made  from  No.  30  yarn  sold  at  48  cents,  the  duty  would  be  12  cents 
per  pound,  equal  to  25  per  cent;  if  it  sold  at  60 Vents  a  pound,  this 
duty  would  be  equal  to  20  per  cent;  if  sold  at  84  cents  a  pound,  the 
duty  would  be  a  little  over  14  per  cent;  and  that  at  that  time  there 
was  an  ad  valorem  provision  to  prevent  any  cloth  going  below  15 
per  cent. 

A  standard  cloth  that  comes  under  these  specific  clauses  and  is 
made  in  large  quantities  is  a  39-inch  cloth  havmg  80  threads  to  the 
inch  in  the  warp  and  80  threads  to  the  inch  in  the  filling,  4  yards  of 
which  weigh  a  pound.  I  have  here  a  sample  to  represent  that  cloth. 
It  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  I  mislaid  my  sample,  but  it  is  very 
close  to  it  in  appearance.  The  price  of  that  80-square  cloth  has  been 
as  low  as  48  cents  a  pound,  ana  it  is  selling  at  about  that  price  now. 
The  duty,  therefore,  on  this  piece  of  quite  easily  made  plam  cloth  is 
equivalent  to  25  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Lippttt.  Equivalent  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Let  me  say, 
incidentally,  that  that  price  is  below  cost,  and  was  at  the  time  the 
goods  were  sold  at  that. 

Senators,  the  conversion  cost  of  that  piece  of  cloth  is  about  45  per 
cent.  By  "  conversion  cost ' '  I  mean  all  tne  costs  of  manufacturing  the 
cloth  other  than  the  cost  of  cotton.  The  cotton  in  that  piece  of 
cloth  costs  about  55  per  cent;  the  other  costs  are  about  45  per  cent. 
On  it  there  is  a  duty  varying  with  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  It  is  a 
proper  variation  and  I  am  not  criticizing  it. 

Here  is  another  piece  of  goods  made  out  of  the  same  numbers  of 
yam  as  this  piece  of  plain  cloth.  It  is  woven  on  a  Jacquard  loom 
with  a  drop  dox.  The  cotton  in  it  cost  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost,  and  the  conversion  cost  was  75  per  cent,  It  is  a  highly 
expensive  fancy  weave,  and  the  tot^  Qoet  of  it  was  about  125  cents 
per  pound.  But  the  dutv  on  **  jg  only  17  per  cent.  It  represents  the 
situation  whiVV  j^ppii^g  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  lancy  goods 
tuat  are  made  in  tne  country,  and  it  shows  that  on  the  goods  of  the 
highest  conversion  cost  there  is  a  very  much  less  duty  than  on  the 
gCKKis  of  ordinary  cost. 

it  is  a  piece  of  dress  goods.  Here  is  another  sample  of  dress  jroods 
to  which  what  I  have  just  said  applies  in  the  same  way.     It  is.  made 
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out  of  about  the  sanio  number  of  yarns  and  is  of  equally  expensive 
construction,  and  the  duty  on  it  also  would  be  about  17  per  cent. 
Here  is  a  third  sample  to  which  the  same  conditions  apply.  All  of 
these  are  dress  goods,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  samples  could  be 

Produced  to  show  the  same  condition  that  I  have  already -illustrdted. 
he  duties  under  this  bill  on  ordinary,  plain,  standard  cloths  of  the 
simplest  construction  are  materially  higher  than  on  many  of  the 
highly  expensive  decorated  fabrics,  where  the  competition  is  keenest 
and  tlie  necessity  of  protection  the  greatest. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  effect  ?  One  luvs  a  specific  duty  and 
another  has  an  ad  valorem  duty.  How  does  it  affect  you,  consid- 
ering the  American  valuation  plan  ? 

1^.  LiPPiTT.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
American  valuation,  Senator  Simmons.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  figure 
the  American  valuation.  I  think  that  on  this  cotton  schedule  the 
American  valuation  plan  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  duty  of  5  or 
6  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  per  cent  of  duty  ( 

Mr.  LipPiTT.  On  the  cloth;  that  is,  if  the  duty  were  25  per  cent,  I 
think  it  would  be  increased  to  30  or  31  per  cent.  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  figure  it.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  cloth  that  is  worth  20 
cents  a  yard  in  the  United  States  and  that  is  worth  16  cents  a  yard  in 
foreign  countries  and  that  there  is  a  25  per  cent  duty  on  it. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  American  value  of  20  cents  a  yard  would 
be  5  cents;  25  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value  of  16  cents  woidd  be  4 
cents.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  1  c^nta  yard.  One  cent  is 
5  per  cent  of  the  American  value.  Or  if  you  figured  it  on  the  foreign 
value,  it  would  be  about  6J  per  cent.  In  other  words,  as  applied  to 
cloth — I  do  not  know  about  the  other  industries — I  figure  that  a  25 
per  cent  duty  where  there  is  25  per  cent  variation  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  foreign  value  the  effect  of  the  American  valuation  can 
not  amount  to  over  6^  per  cent;  and  by  that  I  mean  that  the  25  per 
cent  duty  would  be  increased  to  a  31  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  other  words,  the  industry  has  the  benefit  of  6 
per  cent  by  reason  of  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  With  the  average  duty  in  this  cotton-cloth  schedule; 
yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  on  low-priced  goods. 

Mr.  LipPiTT.  On  any  goods  of  25  per  cent  variation  in  value.  If 
you  take  a  higher  variation,  you  will  find  other  variations  in  the  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Provided,  of  course,  there  is  a  25  per  cent  differ- 
ence between  the  foreign  valuation  and  the  ^\jnerican  valuation^ 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes.  The  duty  under  this  bill  is  25  per  cent.  It  is 
really  not  that.  It  will  average  about  22  per  cent,  I  think,  the  same 
as  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  I  underetand  you  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  difference  betv.'een  the  American  valuation  and  the  foreign 
valuation  is  about  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  It  is  represented  by  about  6  per  cent,  .^nied  upon 
the  value  of  the  cloth. 

Senator  Simmons.  Wliat  I  asked  you  was,  Do  you  think  that  on  the 
average  the  difference  between  the  American  price  and  the  foreign 
price  IS  6  per  cent  or  25  per  cent? 
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Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  that  question  just  now, 
because  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  time  and  present  conditions  are 
so  complicated  that  whatever  they  are  at  the  moment  would  be  no 
guide  to  where  they  will  finally  be  standardized. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  find  another  way 
to  apply  your  calculation  to  this  average  basis  of  differential  as  be- 
tween the  American  valuation  and  foreign  valuation,  and  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,  probably  incorrectly,  that  25  per  cent  would  about 
measure  that  dmerence. 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  I  think  that  is  perhaps  a  correct  expression  of  it,  but 
I  will  stand  upon  the  analysis  that  1  have  given  in  my  own  words. 

When  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  asked  that  question  I  was 
discussing  the  cloths  that  come  under  these  low  duties  as  compared 
to  the  duty  on  this  particular  cloth  that  I  have  here.  This  is  a 
highly  figured,  decorated,  dyed,  Jacguard  woven,  drop-box  pattern. 
It  carries  only  a  17  per  cent  duty  in  its  present  colored  state,  or  a  15 
per  cent  duty  in  its  gray  state,  whereas  this  piece  of  common  cloth 
[exhibiting]  has  at  least  that  duty  under  any  circumstances  and  some- 
times up  to  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  comes  about  by  the  difference  in  size  ? 

Mr.  LiPprrr.  Yes.     I  am  not  saying  these  things  are  exact. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  could  not  happen  in  an^^  other  way. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  No,  sir;  it  could  not  happen  in  any  other  way. 

This  is  another  fabric  as  to  which  the  same  situation  exists. 

Senator  Dhjjnoham.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  other  in 
price? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  That  piece  of  cloth  costs  $1.23  per  pound,  and  the 
other  piece  costs — ^welf,  it  is  sold  in  the  market  for  48  cents  per  pound. 
It  costs  about  that. 

Here  [indicating]  is  another  very  highly  decorated  Jacquard 
drop-box  sample  where  exactly  the  same  condition  exists. 

These  [indicating]  are  dress  goods.  I  want  to  go  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  dress  goods.  Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  I  have  been  taking 
samples  of  goods  made  out  oi  No.  30  yarn.  The  same  condition 
exists  with  respect  to  yams  up  to  100— with  these  fancy  woven, 
artistically  designed  luxuries  of  the  trade,  these  beautiful  fabrics 
which  are  on  uie  firing  line  of  importation.  That  is  where  the 
competition  really  comes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  be  in  any  other  way  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LiPPTTT.  It  can  if  you  put  a  proper  ad  valorem  on  it.  The 
ad  valorem  is  out  of  the  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  ad  valorem  would  affect  the  price 

Mr.  LiPFiTT.  The  fact  is  the  bill  is  lopsided.  It  is  a  very  unscien- 
tific bill.  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  anyone^s  feelings.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  you  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  cotton  mdustry,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  IJnited  States.  Its  fabrics  arc 
made  out  of  American  raw  material.  How  absurd  it  would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  put  herself  in  the  position  of  sending  her  cotton 
to  England  to  be  returned  manufactured  into  goods. 

What  do  you  suppose  England  would  do  in  our  position  ?  How  do 
you  suppose  England  would  protect  her  cotton  industrv  if  she 
thought  it  was  imperiled  ?  Let  me  read  to  you  a  clipping  tnat  I  cut 
out  of  the  New  York  Herald  this  morning,  m  order  to  show  you  the 
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way  England  acts.     It  is  a  description  of  a  bill  passed  by  Jamaica 

Eutting  a  preferential  duty  on  cotton  goods  to  help  England  control 
er  market  for  them. 

Now,  what  do  you  suppose  that  duty  is?  Do  you  think  it  is  20 
or  25  per  cent?    Not  at  all.     Thatpreierential  duty  amounts  to  50 

{>er  cent  that  Jamaica  has  given  to  England.  And  they  call  England 
ree  trade.  There  is  no  more  free  trade  in  this  world  to-day  than  there 
is  left  of  last  yearns  snow  storms.  Every  one  of  England's  imperial 
colonies  gives  her  a  preferential  duty.  Canada  gives  her  a  preferential 
duty;  New  Zealand  gives  her  a  preferential  duty;  Australia  gives  her  a 
preferential  duty;,  and  now  comes  Jamaica.  And  who  is  it  that 
England  fears  ?  Why  does  she  want  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  these 
cotton  goods  in  her  colonies  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  been  frightened  all  my  life  by  the  procla- 
mation that  you  were  thrown  in  competition  with  free- trade  England, 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from  pforth 
Carohna  is  being  sarcastic  or  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Great  Britain  was 
a  highly  protective  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Her  trade  is. 

Mr.  Ljpprrr.  Well,  Senator,  I  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Go  ahead;  I  was  simply  jesting. 

Mr.  LiPPrrT.  England  has  advocated  for  years  free  trade.  Richard 
Cobden  established  free  trade  in  England.  It  cost  millions  of  dollars 
to  do  it.  You  talk  about  propaganda  in  this  country,  lliere  was 
never  any  such  propaganda  m  any  country  as  was  carried  on  at  that 
time  in  England.  As  Cobden  said,  he  was  speaking  for  England  and 
Englishmen,  and  he  beUeved  that  if  he  coula  get  free  trade  for  every 
country  in  the  world  England  would  be  the  industrial  master  of  the 
world.  But  he  failed  in  that.  So  what  is  England  doing  now  to 
remedy  the  situation.  They  allow  their  colonies  in  every  part  of  the 
world  to  establish  preferential  duties  in  their  favor.  If  free  trade  is, 
as  they  say,  the  right  economic  principle,  and  the  only  economic 
principle,  tnen  their  preferential  duties  are  at  least  inconsistent. 

Ana  who  do  they  fear  ?  Whom  did  they  fear  when  they  put  that 
50  per  cent  duty  on  in  Jamaica  ?  Was  it  tne  United  States  ?  Was  it 
Japan  who  is  tnousands  of  miles  away  ?  I  do  not  think  that  it  waa 
eitner.     I  think  it  was  Germany. 

A  question  was  brought  up  here  to-day  about  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Germany,  or  the  cost  of  weavers  in  Germany.  The  cost  of  weavers 
in  Germany  to-day  is  S3  per  week. 

There  is  no  question  that  Germany  is  going  to  make  a  great  bid 
for  the  industrial  markets  of  the  world.  She  is  going  to  make  a  bid 
for  our  markets.  Of  all  times  in  the  history  of  the  world,  I  say  to 
you  gentlemen  that  this  is  the  time  to  be  very  careful  about  the 
tariff  schedules  on  American-made  goods.     Excuse  my  divergence. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  put  that  clipping  in  your  remarks  ? 

Mr.  LipPiTT.  Yes. 

JAMAICAN   TARIFF   BILL  AFFECTS   UNIT^ED   STATES  TRADE. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  Dec.  7. — Government  to-day  introduced  a  tariff  bill  in  the 
legislative  council  under  which  preference  of  5  per  cent  is  given  all  British  manu- 
factured goods.  British  cotton  piece  goods  will  obtain  a  preference  of  50  per  cent, 
and  Canadian  flour  a  preference  of  25  cents  a  bag.  These  changes  in  the  tariff,  it  is 
believed,  will  materially  affect  importations  from  the  United  States. 
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Xow,  I  wish  to  a^ain  illustrate  how  ineouitably  duties  are  applied 
in  certain  cases  of  lancy  woven  goods  unaer  this  bill.  I  have  here 
three  samples  of  cloth  that  are  made  out  of  practically  the  same 
yams,  that  are  all  Jacquard  woven  but  are  used  for  different  pur- 
poses. There  are  in  the  bill  a  few  provisions  for  special  duties  on 
particular  cloths.  In  a  sort  of  haphazard  way,  the  bill  has  picked 
out  some  fancy  woven  goods  and  given  them  special  protection  when 
they  are  designed  for  certain  purposes,  but  cloths  woven  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  and  in  fact  the  very  same  cloths  when  designed  for 
a  different  purpose  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  these  special  provisions. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  widely  varying  duties  on  exactly  the  same 
piece  of  cloth. 

The  principle  involved  where  this  special  protection  is  given  is  a 
correct  principle.  The  cloths  to  whicn  it  is  applied  should  have  a 
higher  auty  because  their  manufacture  involves  a  large  conversion 
cost.  But  all  of  this  is  equally  true  of  the  same  and  similar  goods 
when  they  are  used  for  other  purposes,  and  the  principle  involved 
in  these  special  duties  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  include  all  cloths 
of  similar  construction. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  (par.  910)  that  puts  a 
28  per  cent  duty  on  cotton  damask.  There  is  another  provision 
(par.  908)  that  puts  a  30  per  cent  duty  on  upholstery  and  drapery 
fabrics.  Now,  here  is  a  piece  of  damask,  a  cotton  napkin.  It  may 
interest  you  gentlemen  to  note  how  near  we  have  come  in  cottons 
to  imitating  the  linen  napkin.  This  is,  I  think,  a  rather  nice  product. 
It  is,  as  you  see,  a  Jacquard  woven  fabric,  and  the  duty  on  it  is  28 
per  cent.  Here  is  substantially  the  same  cloth  made  out  of  almost 
the  same  number  of  yams,  also  Jacquard  woven,  mercerized  and 
dyed  with  expensive  colors,  and  made  for  drapery  purposes.  As  a 
drapery  fabric  the  duty  is  30  per  cent. 

Here  is  a  sample  ot  exactly  the  same  cloth  as  the  drapery  fabric 
woven  in  the  same  mill  on  the  same  looms  by  the  same  weavers,  but 
finished  in  a  different  color  and  used  for  lining  corsets.  There  is  no 
special  provision  in  the  Fordney  bill  for  goods  used  for  this  purpose, 
tnerefore  the  duty  on  it  comes  under  the  regular  cotton  schedule  and 
would  be  15  per  cent.  This  illustrates  the  great  inequalities  of  rates 
in  the  bill — three  different  duties  on  cloth  of  practically  the  same 
construction  and  cost.  It  is  manifest  that  if  28  and  30  per  cent  are 
the  right  duties  for  such  cloth  in  one  case  then  17  per  cent  is  not  the 
right  duty  for  them  in  the  other  and  would  not  be  protective. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  difference  m  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  There  would  be  no  difference  except  in  the  cost  of 
dyeing.  As  these  ^ods  come  from  the  mill  they  are  exactly  the 
same  pierce  goods,  t&en  off  the  same  warp  exactly.  But  the  bill  is  so 
unscientifically  constructed  that  it  puts  upon  the  same  class  of  goods 
different  rates  merely  because  they  may  be  used  for  different  purposes. 

Incidentally,  there  was  some  tfuk  tms  morning  about  importations. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  Japanese  goods  that  was  selling  in  Providence  when 
I  left.  Here  are  some  samples  that  one  of  our  customers  sent  us. 
They  represent  an  order  which  he  placed  abroad  for  goods  which 
are  to  be  delivered  this  spring.  There  is,  as  you  see,  a  large  variety, 
and  they  will  be  in  competition  with  goods  m  the  United  States  on 
the  Ist  day  of  April. 
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Senator  McLean.  How  do  the  prices  compare? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  They  are  prices  at 
which  he  was  willing  to  buy  the  goods.     They  are  beautiful  goods. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  make  shirtings  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Yes.  We  made  shirtings  in  a  large  way  at  one  time. 
We  do  it  spasmodically,  at  times.  I  am  not  talking  about  my  own 
plant  particularly.  I  may  say,  if  you  will  excuse  my  being  some- 
what egotistic,  that  I  thinlc  no  plant  makes  them  any  better. 

There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention.  It 
is  something  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  and  get  into  the  record,  and 
I  might  as  well  do  it  now  as  later.  I  want  to  sa^  that  there  is  no 
industry  in  the  United  States  that  is  so  competitive  as  the  cotton 
textile  labric  industry.  It  is  competition  that,  as  I  have  said  before, 
is  not  confined  to  neighboring  mills,  but  is  affected  by  the  different 
sections  of  the  coimtry.  There  is  no  monopoly  in  tne  trade.  No 
unit  makes  over  2  per  cent  of  the  product. 

Senator  Walsh.  Much  more  than  the  woolen  cloth  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes;  much  more  competition. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  do  you  figure  that  there  is  only  a  15  per  cent 
duty  on  that  corset  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  Seventeen  per  cent,  I  should  have  said.  It  would  be 
15  per  cent  if  it  were  gray.  It  comes  under  the  regular  cloths.  It 
is  Jacquard.  It  is  made  of  30  yam.  It  is  17  per  cent,  I  think  you 
will  find. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  an  extra  duty  wherever  it  is  made  on 
the  Jacquard  loom  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  only  when  extra  threads  are  introduced  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  No;  it  is  only  for  damasks  and  upholsteries. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  that  applied  also  to  the  other. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  No,  sir;  only  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  at  this  point  for  me  to  refer  to  the 
Underwood  bill.  I  want  to  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
effect  of  certain  Treasury  decisions.  In  the  underwood  bill  there  is 
a  provision  similar  to  this  tapestry  and  upholstery  provision  assessing 
35  per  cent  on  goods  of  that  character.  That  is  followed  by  a  pro- 
vision that  says  other  Jacquard  manufactures  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  These  other  Jacquards  and  other  woven  upholstery 
cloths  are  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Yes;  but  that  is  in  the  ITnderwood  bill,  not  the 
Fordnev  bill. 

I  want  to  say  this  one  thing  that  I  started  to  say  about  the  Treasury 
decisions.  I  say  that  in  the  Underwood  bill  there  is  a  duty  of  35 
per  cent  upon  upholstery  cloths — rJacquards.  That  is  followed  by'  a 
paragraph  whicn  says  ^*A11  other  Jacquard  manufactures,  30  per 
cent.''  What  does  that  mean — all  other  *^  Jacquard  manufactures"  ? 
I  think  you  and  I  would  say  that  it  means  all  other  clotlis  that  were 
Jacquard  woven.  The  court  decision  was  that  that  paragraph 
applied  only  to  articles  made  out  of  Jacquard  cloth  and  did  not 
apply  to  Jacquard  woven  cloth  at  all,  and  so  Jacquard  cloths  other 
than  draperies  and  damask  were  taken  out  of  that  classification  and 
put  in  the  same  classification  as  ordinary,  plain  cloth,  and  paying 
that  plain-cloth  duty  to-day. 
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Senator  Smoot.  In  paragraph  908  you  made  an  amendment  by 
inserting  the  words  '* woven  cloth,"  so  that  it  reads  ^* tapestries  and 
other  Jacquard  woven  cloth. " 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Oh,  no;  not  exactly.  Here  is  the  provision  that  I 
want.  Here  is  what  I  have  been  arguing  about.  We  want  a  pro- 
vision that  will  cover  these  highly  ornamented,  difficult  artistic  prod- 
ucts of  the  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  30  per  cent  do  it  ? 

Mr.  LiPPrrr.  Here  is  the  provision.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  testimony, 
put  it  in  the  record.  Without  reading  it,  I  will  ask  that  this  pro- 
vision be  also  put  in  the  record  here.  This  provision  covers  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole.  It  does  not  say  that  Jacquard  woven  goods  or  swivel- 
woven  goods  or  drop-box  woven  goods  or  some  other  kind,  under 
certain  circumstances,  shall  pay  the  duty.  It  says  that  all  cotton 
cloths  woven  with  eight  or  more  harnesses,  or  with  Jacquard  motions, 
or  containing  more  than  one  color  or  more  than  one  number  of  yam 
in  the  filling,  or  in  which  other  than  the  ordinary  warp  and  filling 
threads  are  used  to  form  a  figure  or  fancy  effect,  whether  known  as 
lappets  or  otherwise,  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  cloths  containing 
yams  the  average  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  number  30; 
exceeding  number  30,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  passing  that  if  that  amendment  is  adopted 
it  does  not  mean  that  in  other  cases  where  special  provisions  have 
been  made  this  should  be  in  addition  to  those  provisions,  but  that 
this  should  apply  to  the  cloth  that  comes  in  under  the  regular 
schedule;  and  I  think  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  would  have  to  be 
adjusted  a  little  bit  to  produce  that  effect. 

8UCK4ESTED   SUBSTITUTE   FOR    PARAGRAPH   905. 

Par.  905.  In  addition  to  the  dutv  or  duties  imposed  upon  cotton  cloth  by  the  various 
pro\'isioD6  of  this  section,  there  shall  be  paid  the  following  cumulative  duties,  the 
mtf  nt  of  this  paragraph  l)eing  to  add  such  duty  or  duties  to  those  to  which  the  cotton 
cloth  would  \ye  liable  if  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  did  not  exist,  namely,  on  all 
cotton  cloths  woven  with  ei^t  or  more  harnesses,  or  with  Jacquard  motions,  or  con- 
taining more  than  one  color  or  more  than  one  numl)er  of  yam  in  the  filling,  or  in  which 
other  than  the  ordinary  warp  and  filling  threads  are  used  to  form  a  figure  or  fancy 
offect,  whether  known  as  lappets  or  otherwise,  12  pc?r  centum  ad  valorem  for  cloths 
^•ontaining  yams  the  average  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  number  thirty:  ex- 
ceeding number  thirty  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tire  fabric  or  fabric  for  use  in  peniunatic  tires,  including  cord  fabric,  25  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  that  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  as  you  have  it  written  it  would  be  possible  to  take  the 
t»rdmary  cotton  cloth  woven  with  4  harnesses  and  multiply  it  and 
make  it  12  harnesses  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  can  do  it. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  But  he  would  have  no  proof  that  he  had  done  it  in 
the  appearance  of  the  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  in  the  appearance  of  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  And  he  would  not  do  it  because  the  cost  would  be 
*o  much  greater. 

Senator  SmooT.  Not  in  t-te  eight  harnesses. 

Mr.  Ln>prrr.  Well,  I  beg  to  du.^:  ffom  you,  Senator. 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  is  a  question  of  automatic  operation  of  tlie 
loom.     It  is  for  eight  harnesses  instead  of  for  four. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Now,  what  would  be  the  duty  that  we  are  asking  for 
on  this  cloth  ?  Take,  as  I  said,  that  30  yam.  The  ordinary  cloth  has 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent  and  the  figured  cloth  a  duty  of  1 7  per  cent.  That 
would  add  12  per  cent  to  high-cost  fancy  cloths.  The  duty  would  be 
29  per  cent  on  this  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  going  to  suggest,  in  order  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely sure,  and  so  that  no  advantage  could  be  taken,  that  you  could 
make  it  read,  "On  all  cotton  cloths,  woven,  requiring  eight  or  more 
harnesses." 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  would  like  to  have  the  experts  pass  upon  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  we  would  know  about  that  piece  of  cloth  or 
about  any  of  them  on  the  table.  We  would  know  that  it  would  take 
more  than  four  harnesses.  We  would  know  that  some  of  them  will 
not  take  eight  harnesses.     Therefore,  they  could  require  eight. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Possibly  that  language  might  meet  the  criticism  of  the 
courts,  but.  Senator,  there  have  been  so  many  of  these  Treasury 
decisions  that  have  absolutely  destroyed  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
I  think  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  precedent  set  down.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  follows  the  precedent  that  has  been  used  in 
several  different  tariff  bills  dating  way  back' to  Dingley's  time.  It 
has  been  passed  on  by  the  courts  on  a  great  number  of  occasions.  I 
assiira  you  that  these  clever  tariff  lawyers  are  very  ingenious  people. 
They  study  a  word  and  its  connection  in  a  way  that  others  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  do.  They  often  are  able  to  convince  the  courts 
and  convert  them  to  their  views. 

Now  what  are  high  duties  in  this  bill — I  do  not  seek  to  make 
invidious  comparisons  between  the  rates  of  duty  that  we  are  asking 
for  and  others  that  appear  in  the  bill.  But  I  do  want  to  call  jour 
attention  to  some  of  the  duties.  I  am  not  going  to  name  the  articles. 
Here  are  some  of  the  ratss.  Here  is  one  oi  42  per  cent,  one  of  55  per 
cent,  one  of 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  These  are  the  duties  on  different 
articles  ? 

Mr.  LiPPTTT.  Yes;  but  not  in  the  cotton  schedule,  not  in  the  textile 
schedule,  but  in  a  variety  of  schedules.  They  run  40,  38,  42,  55. 
Those  are  some  of  them.  I  am  only  goin^  to  name  one.  There  is  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent  on  poker  chips.  I  tnink  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry as  well  worthy  of  a  40  per  cent  duty  as  poker  chips  are  and  as 
these  other  things  are. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  not  partial  to  the  game  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Perhaps  the  motive  was  to  make  it  prohibitive. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  quite  so  many  people  buy  poker  chips  as 
buy  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  They  are  not  so  necessary  anyway.  I  want  to  say  one 
thing  more  about  this  general  schedule.  In  all  tariff  bills  previous  to 
the  Underwood  bill  the  duty  on  the  great  textiles,  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk,  has  been  substantially  the  same.  There  has  been  a  duty  of  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  on  the  average  in  these  industries.  It  was  about 
50  per  cent  on  woolens  after  tne  dutv  on  wool,  the  comn^nsatorv 
duty,  had  been  subtracted.  It  was  aoout  00  pgr  cent  on 'silks  It 
averaged  about  40j)O  50  per  cento-  ^ii^ns.  For  some  reason  that  I  do 
wot  know  tha  J^^^erwood  bill  made  a  great  discrimination  between 
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these  three  textiles.  The  Underwood  bill  gives  45  per  cent  on  silk, 
35  per  cent  on  woolens,  and  an  average  duty  of  22  per  cent  on  cotton. 
I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  Republicans  in  favor  of  protective 
tariff  policies  should  discriminate  as  between  these  three  great 
industries  carried  on  side  by  side  with  similar  machinery,  the  same 
kind  of  labor,  in  the  same  mill  towns,  and  whose  percentage  of  con- 
version cost  is  not  materially  different. 

I  say  that  this  tariff,  as  written  in  the  Underwood  bill  and  here,  is 
a  great  discrimination  against  the  cotton  industry,  a  discrimination 
that  the  United  States  is  not  justified  in  maintaining.  The  United 
States  is,  however,  justified  in  maintaining  this  great  industry  that 
En^and  goes  to  great  lengths  to  maintain. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  low  Underwood  duty  ?  The  effect 
is  that  for  years  and  j^ears  the  average  importations  oi  cotton  cloths 
and  yarns  were  about  $10,000,000,  not  enougli  to  materially  injure 
the  busmess,  but  enough  to  regulate  it.  Now,  what  happened  under 
the  Underwood  bill  ?  In  the  year  1920,  instead  of  $10,000,000  of  im- 
portations, there  were  $67,000,000  worth  of  yarns  and  cloths  brought 
mto  this  country  at  an  average  duty  of  22  per  cent.  They  were 
brought  in  at  a  time  when  nearly  everv  unusual  circumstance  of 
trade  was  in  our  favor;  when  there  were  high  freights;  when  Europe 
was  disorganized;  when  a  great  number  of  operatives  had  been 
killed  in  the  war  and  many  of  her  best  men  had  been  lost.  Yet  they 
sent  over  to  this  country  $67,000,000  worth  of  goods. 

I  tell  you  that  this  cotton  schedule,  as  it  is  written,  will  not  give 
over  22  per  cent  on  the  better  class  of  cotton  goods.  You  have  a 
minimum  of  10;  you  have  a  maximtma  of  33.  very  few  goods  will 
be  imported  at  either  of  those  extremes.  The  average  of  these  is 
2li.  It  is  under  these  ad  valorems  that  the  competition  has  come 
from  abroad. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  more — $67,000,000 — all  of  that  was 
taken  awav  from  New  England.  It  was  not  taken  away  from  the 
South.  Tney  do  not  make  these  goods  where  the  compefition  comes 
in.  It  all  came  out  of  New  En^and.  It  would  have  been  useful 
in  New  England  if  we  could  have  had  those  $67,000,000  to  pay  our 
wage  bill  with  at  that  time. 

Venator  Walsh.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  The  fiscal  year  1920.  I  understand  that  there  is  a 
political  question  involved.  It  is  not  my  business  nor  my  purpose 
to  discuss  politics,  but  the  papers  are  full  of  it.  They  say  that 
there  is  an  agricultural  bloc  the  members  of  which  are  disposed  to 
criticize  some  of  the  manufacturing  regions  in  this  country. 

I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  you  gentlemen  to  wonder  what 
happens  to  $67,000,000  that  goes  to  England?  I  suppose  that 
some  of  it  may  have  gone  to  Canada,  to  Saskatchewan,  for  wheat. 
I  suppose  some  of  it  may  have  gone  to  the  Argentine  for  wheat  and 
com  and  beef.  I  suppose  some  of  it  may  have  stopped  at  India 
or  Egypt  for  cotton,  andperhaps  on  the  way  some  ot  it  stopped  at 
Mesopotamia,  which  an  English  commission  has  reported  to  oe  the 
best  place  to  start  competition  with  American  cotton  and  strongly 
advises  the  development  of  cotton  growing  there.  I  suppose 
some  of  it  may  have  stopped  at  Spain  for  oranges,  or  in  sunny 
Italy  for  citrus  fruit  or  olives,  or  in  Holland  for  cheese,  or  in  Den- 
mark for  butter,  or  it  may  have  gone  into  Sweden  for  her  fisheri<»s. 
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Or  it  may  have  stopped  in  England  and  built  houses  at  a  time  when 
the  housmg  problem  was  so  difficult  of  solution,  thus  giving  employ- 
ment to  English  labor  and  the  purchase  of  English  matenals.  And 
in  all  this  journey  around  the  world  it  was  helping  the  English  ship- 
ping industry,  and  the  articles  it  purchased  were  transported  on  the 
English  maritime  transportation  system. 

What  would  have  become  of  that  $67,000,000  if  it  had  gone  to 
New  England?  It  would  have  gone  across  the  coast  to  Oregon  for 
lumber;  it  would  have  gone  to  Texas  for  her  wool;  it  would  have  gone 
to  the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  lumber  and  dairy 
products;  it  would  have  gone  to  the  great  West  for  all  her  wheat. 
Not  one  dollar  would  have  been  spent  for  Canadian,  Australian,  or 
Argentine  products.  It  would  have  gone  to  the  great  building  trade 
of  New  England;  it  would  have  gone  to  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  for  butter,  for  milk,  for  garden  products.  And  in  all  its  travels 
through  the  United  States  it  would  be  helping  the  American  rail- 
roads, and  the  articles  it  purchased  would  be  transported  on  the 
great  American  inland  transportation  system. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  to  the  South  for  more  cotton. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  And  practically  every  dollar  of  American  invest- 
ment in  cotton  goes  to  South  Carolina  and  to  Georgia  and  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  England  uses  nearly  all  the  cotton  of 
India  and  of  Egypt.  We  use  a  mere  fraction  of  them.  Where 
would  be  the  logic  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  agricultural 
section  of  the  country  in  sending  this  money  abroad. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  a  consolation  to  note  such  accord  be- 
'  tween  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  Massa 
chusetts  on  the  protective-tariff  policy. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Senator,  let  me  say  another  thing  to  you.  The 
gentlemen  who  in  the  past  have  represented  that  great  section  of 
America  from  which  you  come  have  been  in  accord  with  me  on  this 
subject.  If  you  will  look  back  a  few  A^ears,  you  will  find  that  there 
was  never  a  more  eloquent  and  more  successful  advocate  of  this 
policy,  for  the  same  reasons  that  I  am  advocating  it,  than  William 
McKinley,  who  won  the  Presidency  for  the  reason  that  when  protec- 
tion was  in  disrepute  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  he 
stuck  by  the  principle  that  was  involved  until  it  triumphed. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  so  glad  to  see  these 
gentlemen  standing  side  by  side. 

Senator  Walsh.  While  protection  is  going  on,  we  want  a  little  bit 
of  it. 

Senator  Watsox.  You  don't  want  a  little  bit;  you  want  a  great 
deal  of  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Without  meaning  to  interfere  with  your  argu- 
ment, I  would  suggest  that  that  $67,000,000  was  probably  spent  oy 
Great  Britain  in  America  in  the  purchase  of  the  things  that  sne  buys 
from  us.  Great  Britain  bu^'S  from  us  about  as  much  as  we  buy  from 
her,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  she  did  not  spend  that  all  over  the 
globe,  as  you  said,  but  that  she  spent  it  right  here  in  America. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  You  did  not  notice  any  increase  in  American  revenues 
because  of  that  sixty-seven  million,  did  you?  These  things  she 
always  bought  from  America  because  she  Had  to.  This  is  a  gift  of 
$67,000,000  to  merry  England,  who  was  more  merry  by  reason  of 
receiving  it. 
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Senator  Simmons.  She  spends  in  America  all  the  money  that  she 
receives  for  goods  that  she  sells  to  America,  and  then  she  spends  a 
great  deal  more. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  know  well  the  dialectic  skill  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  am  discussing  this  question.  I  thouglit,  however,  that  I 
would  put  that  view  in  the  record. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  suggest  that  probably  none  of  that 
$67,000,000  evereot  out. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Well,  we  will  let  it  go  at  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Lippitt,  the  importations  of  1920  were 
very  exceptional  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes.  It  was  exceptional  for  this  reason,  that  the 
Underwood  bill  was  in  forc^.  In  the  spring  of  1914  the  war  came 
on  and  there  were  no  importations  of  any  kind.  Then  came  the  good 
business  that  followed  the  armistice,  and  then  came  the  disorganizing 
of  business  ever3rwhere  all  over  the  world.  Therefore,  the  year  oi 
1921  did  not  have  as  large  iiuports,  but  it  did  have  three  times  the 
imports  of  any  year  when  the  ordinary  American  tariff  policy  was  in 
force. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  McCoy  has  directed  my  attention  to 
these  imports.  Of  course,  the  imports  for  the  one  year  vhich  you 
cited  are  the  dutiable  and  free  imports  all  taken  together.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  total  imports. 

Mr.  Ijppitt.  The  imports  I  referred  to  were  all  dutiable. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes.  Mr.  McCoy  tells  me  a  great  quantity 
of  that  was  material  which  our  Government  returned  to  this  country 
after  the  war.  He  tells  me,  moreover,  that  those  countries  that 
were  in  the  war  had  accumulated  for  war  purposes  very  large  stocks 
of  cotton,  which  they  found 

Mr.  Lippitt  (interposing).  My  figures  refer  to  cotton  goods.  Not 
cotton. 

Senator  L\  Follette.  Well,  cotton  goods.  I  should  have  said 
cotton  goo:ls  for  war  purposes.  They  were  overloaded  with  them. 
They  nee.le:l  money  sorely  and  they  sent  the  material  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Dumped  that  in. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  they  exported  the  material  to  this 
countiT  and  it  was  received. 

Mr.  LrppiTT.  Different  words  but  the  same  thing. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  going  to  read  right  down  to  the  tireie 
of  the  war;  the  imports  from  1906  down  vary  very  greatly. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  impression  is  that  m  1907  the  imports  on 
cotton  were  the  highest  except  in  1920. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  were.     I  am  giving  them  to  you  by 
years,  starting  with  1906. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  was  under  the  Dingley  law. 
Mr.  Lippitt.  Was  not  that  under  the  Aldrich  tariff? 
Senator  Lv  Follette.  No;  I  will  give   them   to  you   by  years, 
starting  with  1906,  and  I  will  read  just  the  millions: 

Vm .$63,000,000 

IW 73,000,000 

1908 68,000,000 

1909 63.000,000 

1010 68,000,000 


1911 $66,000,000 

1912 65,000,000 

1913 66,000,000 

1914 70,000.000 
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That  is  for  only  one-half  of  that  year,  and  if  that  is  the  fiscal 

year 

Mr.  McCoy.  It  is  practically  11  months  under  the  Underwood  bill. 
Senator  La  Follette  (continuing) : 

1915 $46,000,000 

We  now  begin  to  get  the  effects  of  the  war — 


1916 $47,000,000 

1917 56,000,000 

1918 44,000,000 


1919 $52,000,000 

1920 137,000,000 


The  very  large  importation  for  1920  over  the' preceding  years 
includes,  of  comrse,  if  it  is  measured  in  dollars,  the  excessively  high 
war  prices  for  manufactured  goods  at  that  time,  and  the 'Treasury 
experts  say  that  in  many  cases  the  prices  were  two  and  three  times, 
and  oven  seven  times,  the  ordinary  value.  That  would  be  67,000,000 
more  than  you  stated. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  But  that  enormous  importation  of  $137,000,000  in 
1920  is  the  total  importation  of  cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
including  lace,  and  every  figure  that  the  Senator  has  read  includes 
those  items.  We  have  imported  lace  every  vear.  The  Senator  will 
notice  that  the  figures  I  gave  referred  entirely  to  the  importation  of 
cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cloth;  and  if  he  had  the  detailed  figures  at 
hand  he  would  see  that  for  the  year  1920  they  amounted  to 
$67,000,000,  as  I  have  stated.  They  do  not  include  lace,  nor  a  variety 
of  other  special  manufactures  of  cotton,  such  as  handkerchiefs, 
braids,  etc. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  variations  are  not  very  considerable 
until  you  come  down  to  1920. 

Mr.'LiPPiTT.  When  you  put  the  lace  into  my  figures  vou  get 
$137,000,000  in  1920  under  this  bill. 

Senator  hx  Follette.  I  do  not  have  it  separated,  and  it  was  the 
total  that  Mr.  McCoy  called  my  attention  to. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  That  is  a  very  intricate  thing,  those  figures. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  I  just  wanted  to  have  it  appear  in  the 
record  that  there  were  very  large  importations  in  1907. 

wSenator  McLean.  That  is  apparently  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  The  laces  have  averaged  some  40  and  odd  million 
dollars. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  that  percentage  of  lace  carry  along  to  1907  i 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Yes.  There  was  only  one  manufacturer  in  tne  United 
States  at  that  time  who  made  lace.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  there 
wa8  a  provision  that  for  two  years  lace  machines  could  be  imported 
free,  and  during  that  two  years  the  lace  industry  in  the  United  States 
received  an  enormous  development;  but  prior  to  that  time  there  had 
only  been  cme,  I  think,  not  including  Nottingham  lace. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  factories  now  are  manufacturing 
thati 

Mr.  LippiTT.  There  are  four  at  Providence,  It.  I.,  and  several  in 
Philadelphia.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  how  many.  That  piece  of 
legislation  of  Mr.  Aldrich  was  the  means  of  founding  a  useful  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  With  regard  to  those  figures  Senator  La  Follette 
gave,  I  would  suggest  that  the  figures  given  were  due  very  largely 
to  the  fact  that  in  1911  and  1920  the  winter  and  fall  of  1919  and  1920 
cotton  went  to  such  enormous  prices,  40  per  cent  in  this  country  of 
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the  price  of  the  goods^  both  foreign  and  domestic^  by  reason  of  the 
enormous  jump  in  the  price  of  cotton^  doubling  ^most  the  price  of 
raw  cotton,  and  the  goods  were  much  higher^  and  that  had  something 
to  do,  probably,  with  the  large  variation. 

Mr.  LiFFrrT.  And  I  think  it  can  also  fairly  be  said  it  was  due  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said,  that  there  were  a  great 
many  goods  that  England  had  to  get  rid  of.  She  did  not  want  to  get 
rid  of  them  in  her  own  markets,  so  she  sent  them  over  to  this  country 
where  she  could  sell  them  at  any  price  without  injuring  anybody 
except  the  American  trade.  Every  nation  does  that  when  they  have 
an  opportunity.  She  had  that  opportunity  because  of  the  low  duty 
of  22  per  cent  on  those  goods. 

Senator  McLean.  You  may  have  that  in  the  class  of  goods  you  are 
speaking  about,  and  you  may  have  it  in  a  thousand  and  one  lands  of 
metal  products,  where  you  come  up  against  that  same  proposition, 
and  it  means  three  times  $67,000,000. 

Mr.  LippiTT-  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  on,  because  I  would 
like  to  stop  pretty  soon,  and  I  expect  you  want  me  to.  What  I  think 
should  be  done  with  this  cotton  schedule  is  to  scrap  this  bill.  All  the 
statements  that  I  have  been  mating  here  were  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  to  the  inconsistencies  in  the  bill,  which  does  not  protect 
labrics  proportionately,  and  to  show  you  that  by  putting  an  equiva- 
lent protection  on  the  higher  branch  of  the  manufacture  that  the 
simple  branch  had  in  the  cotton  schedule  makes  the  protection  too 
low.  It  is  lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  for  40  years.  I  think 
this  committee  should  raise  that  rate  and  imder  this  form  of  bill  if 
they  want  to.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  form  that  has  been  in  use  way 
back  into  the  eighties  and  was  adopted  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
Cleveland  administration.  That  is  a  triea  form.  This  new  form 
seems  involved  to  me,  but  perhaps  it  might  work.  The  rates,  how- 
ever, are  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  any  Republican  rates  that  we 
ever  had.  They  are  out  of  proportion  with  tne  other  textile  prod- 
ucts, and  this  bill  ought  to  be  rewritten  so  that,  making  proper 
allowances  for  the  American  valuation,  whatever  your  experts  say  is  a 
proper  allowance  on  these  things,  there  will  be  an  average  duty  of  40 
percent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fancy  cotton- 
eoods  manuf acturing^costs  are  better  protected  under  the  Underwood 
Dill  than  under  the  Fordney  bill  as  reported  from  the  House  i 

Mr.  LiFPirT.  I  did  not  say  that,  Senator.  I  said  they  were  about 
the  same.  I  think  in  many  cases  there  might  be  2  or  3  per  cent  dif- 
ference. I  call  it  substantially  the  same.  1  think  if  the  duties  under 
this  bill  should  be  applied  to  the  importations  under  the  Underwood 
bill  of  1920  that  there  would  not  be  a  great  difference  in  the  average 
rates. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  make  the  point  that  this  bill  seeks  to  increase 
the  duties  on  articles  over  the  duties  provided  in  the  Underwood 
bill,  except  in  this  particidar  instance  f 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  I  would  not  put  it  quite  that  way.  I  claim  that  the 
Underwood  bill  cuts  cotton  manufactures  down  out  of  proportion  to 
other  textUes,  and  that  they  should  now  be  returned  to  the  same 
rate  of  protection  with  other  textiles. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  bill  does  increase  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  LipprrT.  Very  little,  if  any. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Other  than  on  fancy  cotton  goods  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  I  have  not  studied  the  bill  as  regards  other  schedules, 
and  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Lippitt,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
facts  with  reference  to  exports  during  the  years  we  have  designated, 
starting  with  1908.  That  was  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  when  it 
amounted  to  $68,000,000. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  1908,  covered  by  the  Dingley  bill.  The  imports 
were  $68,000,000  and  the  exports  were  only  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  The  imports  were  $68,000,000  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Including  lace  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  total. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  That  includes  lace,  amounting  to  about  forty-five 
millions. 

Senator  Simmons.  Exports  were  only  $25,000,000.  In  1908  the 
imports  were  $68,000,000  and  the  exports  $25,000,000.  In  1909  the 
imports  were  $63,000,000  and  the  exports  $31,000,000.  In  1910— 
that  was  after  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill — the  imports  were  $68,000,000 
and  the  exports  $33,000,000.  In  1911  the  imports  were  $66,000,000 
and  the  exports  were  $40,000,000.  In  1912  imports  were  $65,000,000 
and  the  exports  were  $50,000,000. 

In  1913 — that  was  the  same  year  that  the  Underwood  bill  was 
adopted — the  imports  were  $66,000,000  and  the  exports  were 
$53,000,000. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  was  under  the  old  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1914  the  imports  were  $70,000,000  and  the 
exports  were  $5 1 ,000,000.  In  1 91 5  the  imports  were  $46,000,000  and 
the  exports  were  $71,000,000.  In  1916  the  imports  were  $47,000,000 
and  the  exports  were  $112,000,000.  In  1917  the  imports  were 
$56,000,000  and  the  exports  were  $136,000,000.  In  1918  the  imports 
were  $44,000,000  and  the  exports  were  $169,000,000.  In  1919  the 
imports  were  $52,000,000  and  the  exports  were  $273,000,000.  And 
in  the  year  you  selected  just  now,  1920,  the  imports  were  $137,000,000 
and  the  exports  were  $402,000,000. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Exports  on  what  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  On  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  On  cotton  ^oods  they  were  what  ( 

Senator  Simmons.  Manuiactures,  1  mean,  of  cotton. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  1920. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  That  must  have  been  Government  work. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  Oh,  yes;  we  did  export. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  exported  $402,000,000. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  exported  that  amount  as  against  $137,- 
000,000  of  imports. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  1920,  when  the  imports  reached 
$137,000,000,  only  $24,000,000  of  that  wa,s  for  lace.  I  have  those 
figures  now\ 

1919 $13,000,000  ;  1916 $20,000,000 

1918 9,000,000  i  1915 19,000,000 

1917 12,000,000  I  1914 26,000,000 
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Tht>se  lire  imports  of  lace,  under  the  Underwood  bill,  and  in  1913 
it  wjis  $34,000,000. 

Stmator  Simmons.  That  was  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  i 

Senator  L.\  Follette.  In  1912  it  was  $38,000,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1913  it  was  $10,000,000  more  than  under  the 
l'mler%vood  bill. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  1912  it  was  $38,000,000. 

Stmator  McCumber.  Now,  Mr.  Lippitt,  will  you  proceed  ^ 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Let  me  say  in  rogarti  to  these  exports  that  I  began 
my  testimony  by  calling  attention  to  the  great  variety  of  products 
that  were  described  under  the  general  name  of  *' cotton  manufac- 
tures,'* and  that  in  many  cases  their  only  relation  to  each  other  was 
the  fact  that  they  were  produced  from  a  raw  material  that  is  called 
cotton.  Because,  under  the  cotton  schedule,  there  have  been  both 
exports  and  imports  of  cotton  manufactures,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  were  the  same  or  competing  articles;  and  it  w^as  for  this  very 
reason,  among  others,  that  1  tried  to  make  this  clear  at  the  start  to 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

I  think,  Mr.  Senator,  that  I  have  covered  the  subjects  that  I  had 
in  mind  to  speak  of,  except  one.  I  just  want  to  say  a  single  word 
in  regard  to  dyes,  and  in  saying  it  1  want  to  preface  everything  I 
say  with  the  statement  that  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing an  American  dve  industry.  I  have  great  confidence  that  in  the 
end  it  will  be  worth  all  it  cost.  I  am  not  in  any  way  criticising  the 
duty  that  has  been  put  upon  it.  I  do  not  now  want  to  do  it,  and  I 
would  not  do  it  anyway,  because  it  is  a  matter  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  representatives  of  that  industry.  I  want  to  point  out 
this,  that  Mr.  Lowe  suggested  that  there  be  a  compensatory  duty. 
Tliere  came  into  existence  just  shortly  prior  to  the  war  a  large  volume 
of  new  dyes  that  the  Senator  from  Utan  has  referred  to  as  vat  colors, 
which  give  an  extraordinarv  fastness  to  colors. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  goods  that  was  made  out  of  one  of  them  [indicat- 
ing]. It  is  sun  fast,  and  it  will  stand  bleaching.  That  was  made  in 
the  gray,  and  was  bleached  without  starting  the  color  in  any  way, 
and  It  is  substantially  sun  fast.     It  is  dyed  with  imported  dye-*. 

Senator  Smoot.  Sulphur  bleached  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  No,  a  regular  bleach,  chlorine  bleach.  That  is  a  very 
fine  fabric.  I  believe,  Mr.  Senator,  that  in  the  future  the  use  of  those 
colors  is  going  to  be  very  largely  extended.  I  think  that  any  industry, 
like  the  cotton  industry,  that  serves  its  customers  as  it  ought  to  serve 
them,'  has  got  to  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  community  with  the 
best  article  that  can  be  made.  I  think  that  if  we  could  use  these  sun- 
fast  colors  in  every  gingham  dress,  and  every  drapery  to  be  hung  up 
in  a  window  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  it  would  be  worth  all  it 
would  cost  and  more  to  the  consumer  under  normal  conditions.  The 
price  of  these  dyes  now  is  very  high.  They  are  about  five  times  what 
they  were  before  the  war. 

Senator  Simmoxs.  Does  that  apply  to  the  dyes  made  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Either  imported  or  made  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
vou  can  only  import  these  dyes  now  under  very  extreme  conditions. 
There  is  practically  an  embargo  under  the  emergency  bill.  You  have 
got  to  get  a  license  and  go  through  all  sorts  of  red  tape  and  tell  them 
what  uses  are  going  to  be  made  of  them  six  months  ahead.  • 
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Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any.  dye  made  in  the  United  States 
that  will  equal  that  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Not  in  that  color.  They  are  developing  these  dyes, 
but  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  they  are  thoroughly 
developed.  The  purpose  of  this  duty — it  is  a  high  duty — ^is  so  that 
they  may  reach  a  high  degree  of  development.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  perfection  oi  the  cotton  industry,  and  I  believe  it  is  quite 
likely  England  before  long  will  be  sending  us  sun-fast  colors  in 

Suantities.    Here  are  some  advertisements  I  got  out  of  several 
Inglish  papers,  advertising  these  sun-fast  colors,  and   giving  the 
various  colors.     It  shows  how  they  are  advertising  [indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  Could  sun-prooi  dye  coloring  be  so  defined  that  it 
could  be  segregated  from  other  dyes  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  it  could  be  done. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  there  dyes  which  are  now  produced  in 
this  countrjr  which  are  fully  sheltered  behind  the  embargo,  selling  at 
about  five  times  what  they  sold  for  in  this  country  before  the  w^ar? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  All  these  vat  colors  are. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  so  are  the  German  ones. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  But  that  is  a  temporary  condition,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  a  matter  for  argument.  It  may 
bo  and  it  may  not  be  a  temporary  condition. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  prophesy,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  temporary  condition. 

Senator  McLean.  I  think  in  the  hearing  we  had  on  the  dye  mattt^r 
it  was  testified  that  prices  had  been  reduced  materially  this  last  year. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  They  have  been  reduced  very  much. 

Senator  Smoot.  Some  of  the  dyes  were  sold  for  twenty  times  the 
amount  they  were  sold  for  previous  to  the  war. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Oh,  yes.  Some  dyes  that  we  bought  for  7  cents  a 
pound  went  up  to  $10  a  pound.  There  was  a  famine  during  the  war. 
But  those  were  war  conditions.  What  I  am  trying  to  brmg  out  is 
this,  that  if  you  put  these  duties  on  these  dyes  and  there  is  no  com- 
pensation on  the  cloth  made  with  those  dyes  I  am  afraid  that  the 
United  States  industry  is  going  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  it  can 
not  serve  its  customers  as  it  ought  to,  where  if  we  have  to  pay  a  duty 
of  7  cents  a  pound  and  33  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  30  per  cent,  or 
whatever  it  is,  on  the  prewar  prices  of  dyestuffs,  it  woula  amount  to 
60  per  cent  or  more,  possibly  65  per  cent.  If  we  have  to  pay  65  per 
cent  on  these  dyes  and  the  dyes  can  be  imported  in  the  cloth,  how 
is  the  United  States  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  compote  unless  there 
is  some  provision  to  cover  the  cloth  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  per  cent 
this  would  constitute  of  the  entire  cost  o^  the  article,  or  the  selling 
price? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  It  varies  so 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know  it  varies  a  ^reat  deal,  but  we  could 
understand  it  if  you  could  give  the  variations  and  give  some  idea 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Lippm.  It  varies,  Mr.  Senator,  from  almost  nothing 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  only  of  these  higher-priced 
dyes. 
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Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Let  me  find  a  piece  of  goods  here  and  I  will  show  vou. 
Take  that  piece  of  goods  [indicating].  Those  are  sun-fast,  bleacned- 
fast  colors,  but  there  is  very  little  in  that.  It  is  very  expensive  to 
put  in,  but  there  is  very  little.  This  piece,  however,  is  50  per  cent 
colored.  When  it  comes  to  a  piece  of  fabric  like  that  [indicating] 
the  cost  of  the  dye  is  such  a  small  proportion  that  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  difference;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  fabric  like  this  one 
and  like  all  the  ginghams  it  is  very  different.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  every  gingham  will  be  sun  fast.  That  is  the  kind 
of  goods  we  ought  to  give  our  people. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  not  take  the  color  off  when  a  lady 
takes  the  garment  off  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  We  are  not  making  that  kind  of  goods,  Mr.  Senator. 
The  ginghams  made  to-day  are  not  fugitive  colors.  We  are  able  to 
get  colors  that  will  stand  a  ^reat  deal  of  sunshine,  but  they  are  not 
absolutely  fast.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  light  of  saying  that 
the  American  industry  is  not  efficient.  We  are  here  to  say  that  this 
industry  is  as  efficient  as  any  other  industry  in  the  country.  In 
some  way  you  gentlemen  have  got  to  find  a  means  of  putting  some 
kind  of  compensation  upon  cloths  that  come  in  with  sun-fast,  bleached- 
fast  colors. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  true,  as  of  the  other  dyes,  that  the  German 
dyes  are  now  selling  at  about  five  times  what  they  were  before  the 
war? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  import  German 
dyes. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  danger  of  England  making  the  same 
arrangement  that  we  have  about  these  dyes  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  think  there  is  great  danger  about  England. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  say,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LiFPiTT.  At  this  moment. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thaf  is  what  I  say." 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  evidence  that  the  embargo  was  lifted 
and  they  put  the  embargo  on  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  lippTTT.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  English 
dyes  were  any  higher  than  the  American  dyes,  or  as  high. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  I  do  not  know.  You  know,  Mr.  Senator,  what  oc- 
curred in  England  in  connection  with  this.  Of  course,  the  total  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  has  been  very  small  of  all  these  dyes. 
The  total  use  of  dyestuffs  in  the  United  States  before  the  war  would 
not  exceed  about  fifteen  million.  I  have  alwajs  understood  that  the 
output  of  Germany  at  that  time  was  about  nmety  millions  on  these 
high-priced  dyes.  She  had  the  whole  world  for  a  market;  she  had 
England  and  the  United  States  and  Japan.  When  the  war  came  on 
England,  on  account  of  explosives,  had  to  establish  that  industry. 
She  subsidized  it  and  paid  bounties  to  the  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  a  new  industry  there  just  as  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  Exactly. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  assumption  is  that  if  this  garment  here 
was  made  in  England  from  dyestuffs  made  in  England,  it  would  cost 
about  as  much  as  the  dyestun  in  this  garment  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  sav,  that  is  the  assumption  ? 

Mr.  LiPPTTT.  I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  Simmons.  When  that  article  comes  over  here  in  competi- 
tion with  your  artick%  because  of  the  valuation,  the  appraisement  at 
which  they  pay  duty  on  it,  it  will  have  an  added  value  for  that  dye, 
will  it  not? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  It  will  have  the  added  value  of  those  dvcs,  and  if  the 
duty  is  ad  valorem  there  will  be  a  lai*ger  cents  per  yard  attached  to 
that  fabric  on  account  of  the  dve. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  additional  duty  because  of  the  dye 
in  the  English  article  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Why  put  the  duty  as  60  per  cent  on  dye  stuffs;  why 
do  the  Republican  Senators  put  it  on  ?  Because  they  do  not  believe 
America  is  going  to  be  able  to  produce  it  at  a  price  that  is  the  same 
as  the  other  countries,  nothing  else  would  justify  a  duty  of  50  to  60 
per  cent.  Therefore,  if  they  are  correct,  manifestly  England  is  going 
to  produce  these  dves  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  we  do.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  if  England  can  get  these  things  in  without  much 
profit  she  is  going  to  do  it.     It  is  a  very  valuable  market. 

Senator  AmjLean.  Is  the  dye  in  this  cloth  made  in  England,  or 
did  they  get  it  from  Germany? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  It  is  imported  dye,  and  I  presume  it  comes  from 
either  Switzerland 'or  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  said  that  the  dycstuff  people  are 
asking  for  this  high  rate  of  protection  in  order  that  they  might  es- 
tablish their  industry,  claiming  that  once  their  industry  was  firmly 
established  thev  would  be  able  to  compete  with  any  coimtry  in  the 
manufacture  of  dyestuffs;  but  I  am  assuming  right  now,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  the  dyestuff  industry  is  in  about  the  same  condition 
in  Great  Britain  as  it  is  here,  and  you  have  already  said  that  the 
German  dyes  that  are  coming  in  here  are  sold  about  as  high  now,  in 
comparison  with  the  prices  before  the  war,  as  our  own  dyestuffs  are 
sold  in  comparison  with  the  prices  we  had  to  pay  for  dyestuffs. 

Mr.  IjIppitt.  I  know  they  do  not  allow  them  to  come  in  unless  they 
do  so.  This  is  not  just  a  tariff,  it  is  an  emergency  bill,  it  is  an  em- 
bargo.    If  I  want  to  import  that  dye  I  have  got  to  get  a  license. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  all  understand  that.  There  is  no  need  to 
explain  that.  But  when  they  do  get  the  license  and  it  comes  in,  it 
has  got  to  pay  whatever  duty  the  Taw  imposes  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  They  will  not  let  me  import  unless  I  am  able  to  swear 
that  I  can  not  buy  in  this  country  a  dyestuff  at  the  same  price  that  1 
can  import  it  from  Germany,  of  the  same  quality. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  only  that,  they  officially  decide  that  them- 
selves. 

Senator  Si.mmons.  If  dyestuffs  are  anything  like  as  high  in  Great 
Britain  this  country  coula  compete  with  her  in  these  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Ancl  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  France  i 

wSenator  Simmons.  It  has  alreadv  been  testified  to  that  we  are 
getting  very  little  cotton  yet  from  Germany  but  that  w^e  are  getting 
a  large  amount  of  it  from  Great  Britain  now.  Great  Britain  is  your 
competitor,  and  she  sends  this  article  over  here  dyed.  That  dye 
increases  tlie  worth  of  that  product,  the  value  of  it,  and  the  ad 
valorem  duty  would  apply  to  it.  Therefore  you  are  going  to  get 
greater  protection  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  colored,  oy  reason  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  dye  in  the  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  more  danger  from  Germany  than  from 
Kngland. 
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Senator  Simmons.  And  therefore  I  can  not  see  the  point  in  asking 
for  a  compensatory  duty  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  dyestuffs  that 
you  have  to  put  into  the  fabric. 

Mr.  LiPPrrT.  You  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Senator,  that  putting  60  per 
cent  duty  on  does  not  increase  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  believe  you  would  increase  your  price  as  the 
n^ult  of  the  duty;  yes.     I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  about  that. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  How  can  you  say  you  think  the  price  to  me  of  the 
American  dye  without  duty  will  be  the  same  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  You  misunderstood  me  altogether.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  article  which  competes  with  yours  will  cost 
more;  will  have  a  larger  price  value  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  the  dye- 
stuff  that  is  in  it. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes,  it  will. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  will  increase  the  protective  rate  which 
you  get  upon  the  like  dye  product. 

Mr.  LiPPTrr.  I  think  if  the  Senator  will  analyze  that  out  he  will 
find  that  it  will  not  increase  it  in  any  proportion  to  the  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  Possibly  that  may  be  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  another  question:  As  long  as  we  are 
going  to  give  60  per  cent  on  dyes  imported,  if  we  only  give  22  per 
cent  on  cK>th,  the  cloth  is  liable  to  come  instead  of  the  dye  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  That  is  it  exactly,  and  the  great  injury  will  be  that 
the  cloth  will  not  come  in  merely  because  of  a  lower  price,  but  a 
better  cloth  will  come. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  asked  you  a  short  time  ago  to  give  us  figures 
to  show  how  much  it  would  add  to  the  cost  per  yard,  or  any  way  that 
you  can  figure  it  out,  because  if  we  are  to  allow  a  higher  duty  because 
of  a  higher  priced  dye,  we  ought  to  know  what  the  percentage  is,  or 
we  ou^t  to  have  something  we  can  go  on  to  determine  what  effect 
the  dye  has  in  the  raising  of  the  price.  You  have  some  fabrics  there 
which  are  completely  dyed  with  different  colors.  Could  you  not  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  dye  cost  as  to  the  entire  cost 
of  the  production  of  that  material,  to  tne  cotton  goods  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  understand  what  jou  mean,  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  at  the  moment,  but  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  find  something  on 
that  and  submit  it  to  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  very  point  I  was  tr3dng  to  draw  your 
attention  to  awhile  ago. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  dye  in  the  piece 
amounts  to  only  1  mill  or  10  cents,  or  what  it  is,  and  I  would  liKe  to 
know,  if  I  am  going  to  pass  judgment  on  it. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  will  only 
say  that  this  is  a  new  thought.  You  know,  when  you  come  to  studj 
one  of  these  bills  and  consider  it  from  various  lines  you  do  not  do  it 
until  it  is  passed,  and  it  is  a  very  complicated  thing.  We  will  try  to 
work  out  something  that  I  think  will  be  protective,  I  would  like 
to  consult  with  the  dye  people. 
If  you  put  a  duty  on  sun-fast  goods,  has  the  customhouse  got  to 

test  every  piece  that  is  dyed  and  pass  upon  it,  or  is  there  some  chemical 

way  of  testing  ?    Perhaps  there  is,  but  I  do  not  know.     I  will  under- 
take to  subnut  something  for  you  after  I  consult  with  the  dye  people. 
Senator  McCumber.  On  the  dyes  I  have  assumed  that  the  cost  was 

such  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the  producing  cost  of  the  pro(hict  that  it 
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could  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all  in  the  fixing  of  tariff 
rates,  and  it  I  am  mistaken  I  would  like  to  be  shown  that. 

Mr.  LiFFiTT.  It  is  in  that  piece  of  goods  [indicating]  and  also  in 
that  piece  of  goods.  It  is  almost  controlling  in  this  piece  of  goods 
that  the  Englishman  is  advertising  for  sale  [indicating]. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  as  to  the  price  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  say  in  the  case  of  the  sun-fast  dye,  with  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  coloring  matter  as  there  is  in  this,  that  it  is  the 
controlling  feature. 

Now,  the  problem  is  how  to  get  a  duty  that  will  cover  that.  We  do 
not  need  it  on  a  piece  like  that  [indicating]  or  like  that;  but  we  do  need 
it  on  every  piece  of  gingham,  I  think.  All  the  gingham  mills  of  the 
country  mil  need  it  mside  of  five  or  six  years.  I  think  that  is  all  I 
have  to  say. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  there  any  sun-fast  dyes  made  by  the  American 
dye  industry  ? 

Mr.  LxppiTT.  Oh,  yes;  here  is  one  [indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  what  extent  has  the  American  dye  industry 
made  progress  in  the  manufacture,  of  satisfactory  dyes  ? 

Mr.  JLiPPiTT.  I  think  they  have  made  great  progress,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  there  are  certain  dyes  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  go  to  foreign  markets  to  get  ? 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  That  is  true. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  You  would  still  be  in  favor  of  encouraging 
them  until  they  could  perfect  the  sun-fast  dyes,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT,  If  they  do  it  within  a  reasonable  time,  yes. 

Senator  Walsh,  mth  compensatory  duties  ? 

li(fr.  LipPiTT.  Yes.  Mr.  Lowe  asked  me  to  say  just  one  thing 
about  the  amount  of  thread  put  in  goods.  You  luiow,  the  way  the 
tariff  is  levied  is  by  assuming  that  the  length  of  thread  in  a  piece 
of  goods  is  the  same  as  the  width  or  lengtli  of  the  cloth.  And  m  all 
goods  there  is  a  certain  take-up,.but  it  varies  greatly,  and  the  result  of 
that  is  that  when  the  customhouse  figures  the  yarn  in  a  piece  of  goods 
and  says  it  is  No.  30  yam,  it  was  probably  No.  33,  when  woven, 
so  there  is  10  per  cent  less  duty  than  there  should  be.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  instead  of  using  840  yards,  which  is  the  basis  of  every 
number,  that  750  yards  be  used.  This  would  just  about  compen- 
sate, so  that  the  tariff  would  be  levied  on  the  actual  number  that 
went  to  make  up  the  goods  instead  of  the  figured  number  that  is 
used  in  the  customhouse  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  average  is  10  per  cent  on  the  filling  as  well 
as  the  warp  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  the  average  ?  There  would  be  more  in 
the  filling  than  in  the  warp. 

Mr.  Ld^PiTT.  In  some  it  would  be  a  little  less  and  in  some  it  would 
be  a  little  mo^e.  Here  are  two  or  three  samples  of  fancy  weave 
goods  that  show  great  extremes.  Here  is  a  seersucker,  where  some 
yarn  is  two-ply  forties,  but  would  be  assessed  as  two-ply  twenty- 
sevens. 

Here  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  goods,  where  everything  is  put 
in  zigzag.  The  zigzag  thread  is  taken  only  as  if  it  were  the  length 
of  the  goods.  The  result  is  that  whereas  it  is  two-ply  forties  it 
is  taken  as  two-ply  twenty-sevens. 
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Here  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  goods^  where  some  threads  are 
seven  times  the  actual  lengtn  of  the  distance  they  take  up  in  the 
goods.  You  can  not  cover  all  of  those  things  in  vour  tariff,  but  I 
only  want  you  to  see  to  what  an  extent  it  goes,  and  I  think  it  shows 
that  there  should  be  a  scientific  way  of  assessing  that  duty. 

Let  me  show  you  that  Uttle  thread  that  goes  zigzag  across  that 
piece  of  goods,  so  that  there  are  seven  times  as  many  yards  of  that 
thread  as  there  are  yards  of  the  cloth  on  which  it  is  imposed.  That 
is  a  very  interesting  weave,  a  Russian  cord,  the  only  way  known 
of  producing  a  full-colored  cord  on  a  piece  of  white  goods.  That  is 
a  very  expensive  thing,  putting  that  httle  cord  in  there,  and  it  adds 
a  great  manv  cents  to  the  value  of  those  goods. 

Senator  MoCdmber.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

JACQUARD  BLAVKETS  AVD  BLAVKET  CLOTH. 

[Paragraph  908.] 

8TATEHBNT  OF  CHABLES  B.  OWEN,  JB.,  PBOVIDENCE,  B.  I.,  BEP- 
BESENTING  THE  BEACON  MANT7FACTXJBING  CO. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  name  and  whom  you  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Owen.  My  name  is  Charles  D.  Owen,  jjr.,  and  I  represent  the 
Beacon  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  as  well  as  other 
manufacturers  of  Jacquard  blanket  cloths. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  OwEX.  There  is  one  in  Rhode  Island,  one  in  Spray,  N.  C,  one 
in  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  one  in  Lewiston,  Me.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  seems  to  be  an  omission  from  the  present  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  In  paragraph  911  Jacquard  blanket  goods  are  ex- 
cepted, as  well  as  terry-woven  and  pile  labrics,  the  evident  intention 
being  to  provide  for  these  goods  elsewhere.  For  instance,  in  909 
teny-woven  and  pile  fabrics  are  provided  for,  but  our  goods  are  not 
agam  mentioned  m  the  bill,  the  result  being  that  while  our  blankets 
would  come  under  920 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  that  is  right.    That  gives  28  per  cent. 

Mr.  Owen.  That  I  am  not  objecting  to,  but  when  we  come  to  piece 
eoods  we  make  the  request.  I  show  you  here  a  blanket  that  is  used 
for  a  garment;  it  is  woven  similar  to  upholstery  fabric.  This  blan- 
ket is  used  for  bath  robes;  and  here  is  a  piece  of  goods  in  the  gray, 
and  here  is  the  same  goods  finished,  that  are  woven  for  that  same 
purpose.  They  come  m  on  the  basis  of  14  per  cent  under  section 
903,  as  we  see  it.     That  covers  piece  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Owen.  What  we  want  to  ask  you  to  do  is  to  put  them  in  with 
upholstery  fabrics,  or  provide  for  them  in  some  other  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  could  not  put  them  in  with  upholstery  fab- 
rics, because  if  you  did  they  would  not  come  under  that  description. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  would  put  that. 

Mr.  Owen.  Could  you  not  specify  them  as  Jacquard  blanket 
goods  woven  with  more  than  one  colored  filling?  Our  reason  for 
asking  this  is  that  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  since  the  war  started, 
the  cutting  trade  has  almost  entirely  made  these  garments  to  be  used 
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for  bath  robes  and  negligee  purposes  with  piece  goods,  and  while 
you  gave  our  plain  blankets  20  per  cent,  woven  on  four  looms  to  a 
weaver,  these  are  two  looms  to  a  weaver,  four  by  four  box,  all  Jacquard 
motions,  and  they  are  reduced  to  14  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  want  that  to  be  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Owen.  We  would  like  to  have  it  equalized  with  the  blankets 
in  any  manner  you  think  best  to  arrange  tnat. 

Senator  Walsu.  Have  you  prepared  a  memorandum  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  prepared  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  want  30  per  cent,  that  can  be  easily  ar- 
ranged by  putting  after  the  word  ^'cloths, "  in  line  14  of  paragraph 
908  on  page  108,  the  words  ''upholstery  cloth,  Jacquard  figured 
blankets,  and  blanket  cloth  made  with  more  than  one  colored  filling 
thread. " 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  please  hand  your  memorandum  to  the 
reoorter  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  memorandum  is  as  follows:) 

Wo  ask  to  have  c'orre<*tecI  an  apparent  omission  from  the  tariff  hill  as  pa8ee<l  by  tho 
HoiiHe.  Jacquard  figured  blankets  as  well  as  terry -woven  and  pile  fabrics  are  deli- 
nitelv  excluded  from  piragraphDl  I,  the  evident  intention  ])eing  to  provide  for  these 
goodrt  elsewhere.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  terry- wo vens  and  pile  fabrics  in 
paragraph  90{).  but  .facquard  figured  blankets  and  blanket  goods  are  not  again  men- 
tioned in  the  bill. 

As  Jacquard  figured  blankets  and  blanket  goods  are  nearest  to  upholstery  fabrics 
in  construction  and  production  cost,  we  suggest  that  they  be  provided  for  under 
])aragraph  908.  making  this  paragraph  read  as  follows: 

"Par.  908.  Tapestries  and  other  Jacquard  woven  upholstery  cloths,  Jartjuanl 
figtired  blankets,  and  blanket  goods  made  with  more  than  one  colored  tilling  thread, 
in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  c^omposed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  .10  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  said,  on  page  108  of  line  14,  after  the  word 
** cloths'^  put  *' Jacquard  figured  blankets,  and  blanket  cloth." 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir;  ^'in  the  piece  or  otherwise.*'  That  would 
cover  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  paragraph  908  as  you  stated  would  read : 

Tai>e.stries  and  other  Jacquard- woven  upholstery  cloths,  .Jacquard  f5gure<l  Idankets 
and  blanket  cloths,  in  the  piece  or  other^-ise,  etc. 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  come  in  after  tlie  words  ''uphol- 
stery cloths''  i 

Senator  Smoot,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Owen.  That  is  what  we  suggest,  but  one  of  your  experts  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  specify  **  with  more  than  one  color  of  fiUing'' 
m  order  to  prevent  other  goods  being  included. 

Senator  omoot.  That  would  be  safer. 

Mr.  Owen.  He  has  added  after  the  words  ''blanket  goods,"  stated 
in  our  memorandum,  the  words  ''made  with  more  than  one  colored 
filling  thread."  He  has  added  those  words  to  make  them  specify 
these  goods  more  particularly.  That  would  cover  drop-box  worli. 
The  warp  thread  is  in  all  cases  one  color,  and  the  filling  is  usually 
three  and  sometimes  four. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  that  all  you  wanted  to  say  i 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Owen.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 
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PILE  FABRICS. 

[Para^'raph  9()0.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WARD  THORON,  TREASURER  OF  THE  MERRIMACK 
KANUFACTURINO  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS.,  AND  HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Mr.  Thoron.  My  name  is  Ward  Thoron.  My  address  is  53  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  paragraph  do  you  wish  to  speak  about  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Paragraph  909,  pile  fabrics. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  company  owns  industries  in  both  Afassa- 
chusetts  and  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wai^ii.  Do  you  make  the  same  kind  of  goods  in  both 
places? 

Mr.  Thoron.  No;  they  are  entirely  different.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  Dingley  and  rayne-Aldrich  bills  there  was  a  compound 
duty  on  pile  fabrics  with  a  minimum  duty  of  47^  per  cent.  The 
paragraph  was  exactly  the  same  from  1898  to  1913.  There  was  no 
change  in  its  wording  in  these  two  bills.  The  Underwood  bill 
reduced  the  duty  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  earlier  bills 
the  duties  actually  collected  varied  from  72  per  cent  to  about  52 
per  cent.  The  new  tariff,  or  the  Fordney  bill,  proposes  to  give  pile 
fabrics  a  protection  of  33^  ad  valorem  on  American  valuations, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  50  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
valuation.  While  this  will  be  a  substantial  increase  over  the  Under- 
wood provision,  it  actually  is  quite  a  little  less  than  the  average 
foUected  under  the  two  earlier  Republican  bills. 

We  all  know  that  a  tariff  is  always  largely  an  experimental  matter. 
Figures  are  often  very  misleading.  The  general  impression  in  oui 
industry  is  that  the  provision  maae  for  us  is  sufficient,  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  finer  velveteens  which  we  have  recentlv  undertaken 
to  make  (that  is,  since  the  war  began),  and  which  may  oe  designated 
as  twill-back  velveteens,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  plain-back 
velveteens.  They  have  in  excess  of  300  picks  to  an  inch,  while  the 
plain  backs  have  from  200  to  300  picks;  the  twill  backs  will  run  from 
300  to  500  and  more. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  10  per  cent  extra  ( 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes;  we  want  10  per  cent  extra  for  the  twill  backs. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  will  care  to  examine  samples  of 
the  different  kinds  of  pile  fabrics.  Included  in  this  general  designa- 
tion of  ''pile  fabrics*  are,  first  of  all,  plushes.  This  is  a  piece  of 
finished  plush;  and  here  I  have  samples  taken  at  various  stages  of 
manufacture  of  the  same  piece  of  plush;  it  will  interest  the  committee 
to  know  that  plush  goes  tnrough  61  operations  in  the  course  of  finish- 
ing it  after  it  is  woven;  4  in  the  cutting  stage,  18  in  the  dressing  stage, 
7  in  the  dyeing  stage,  26  in  the  finishing  stage,  and  6  in  the  packing. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  cloth  before  it  is  cut.  It  is  woven  double; 
afterwards  a  knife  cuts  it  apart,  which  gives  it  the  pile  which  shows 
in  this  second  sample.  This  shows  the  cloth  after  it  is  cut;  and  this 
shows  it  after  it  is  bleached.  The  fourth  sample  shows  it  after  it  is 
Jyed,  and  in  the  fifth  it  is  finished.     Plush  is  one  kind  of  pile  fabric. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  sample  of  a  piece  having  more  than 
300  filling  threads  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  just  want  to  look  at  it;  that  is  all. 

(The  witness  thereupon  handed  to  Senator  Smoot  the  desired 
saniple.) 

Mr.  Thoron.  The  next  pile  fabric  is  what  is  called  corduroy.  This 
is  a  piece  of  corduroy  finished  [exhibiting  sample  to  the  conmiittee]. 
Corduroy  requires  102  processes,  excluding  the  weaving;  6  in  the  cloth 
room  after  it  is  woven,  10  in  the  napping  stage,  2  in  the  cutting  stage. 
It  is  cut  by  machinery,  so  that  this  stage  is  rather  simple.  After  cut- 
ting there  are  23  operations  in  the  dressing  stage,  33  in  the  dyeing 
stage,  23  in  the  finishing  stage,  and  5  in  the  packing  room,  making 
a  total  of  103. 

These  samples  show  it  in  various  stages  of  manufacture.  This  [re- 
ferring to  sample]  shows  the  cloth  as  woven,  and  this  after  napping; 
both  before  cutting. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  is  that  cutting  done? 

Mx.  TnoRON.  The  cloth  is  placed  in  a  ma3iine,  which  pays  it  out 
to  fine  iron  needles  which  pick  up  the  races  and  hold  them  m  place  for 
disk  knives  to  cut  them  as  the  cloth  is  fed  to  the  knives.  In  corduroy 
the  races  are  sufficiently  far  apart  to  permit  doing  this  on  a  machine. 

These  other  samples  show  tne  corduroy  in  different  stages — when  it 
is  brushed,  singed,  dyed,  brushed  after  dyeing,  and,  finally,  when  it  is 
finished.  About  those  two  kinds  of  pile  f  abncs  there  is  no  particular 
question.  We  mention  them  to  show  what  is  included  in  this  para- 
graph. 

The  next  thing  I  have  here  is  a  plain-back  velveteen.  This  is  a 
piece  of  plain-back  velveteen  finished.  It  goes  through  456  opera- 
tions, including  weaving  as  one.  The  cloth-room  operations  are  5, 
cutting  operations  376,  of  which  370  are  in  cutting. 

It  will  mterest  the  committee,  if  they  are  not  already  familiar  with 
the  process,  to  see  what  happens.  Here  [exhibiting  sample]  is  a  piece 
of  velveteen  cloth  uncut.  There  [indicating]  are  the  races  cut,  and 
they  are  cut  hy  inserting  this  knife  in  here  and  cutting  eaTjh  race  in 
turn.  The  kmfe  is  held  in  the  hand  by  an  operator,  and  the  cloth  is 
put  in  a  machine  which  rolls  it  toward  the  operator,  and  when  the 
race  has  been  cut  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  the  operator  with- 
draws the  knife  and  inserts  it  in  the  next  race,  and  so  it  goes  on  until 
all  the  races  are  cut. 

In  this  particular  velveteen,  which  is  only  a  22-inch  cloth,  there  are 
370  different  insertions  of  that  knife  required  to  do  it. 

The  dressing  operations  amount  to  about  20,  the  dyeing  operations 
to  21,  the  finishing  operations  to  17,  and  the  packing  operations  to  6, 
making  in  all  455  after  weaving. 

Senator  Smoot.  Referring  to  tliis  one  little  piece  of  goods,  there 
are  no  importations  of  this  kind  of  material  into  the  United  States, 
are  there? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Oh,  yes.  Fine  velveteens  have  been  heretofore 
largely  imported. 

Senator  Smoot.  .Mighty  few  of  them  have  ever  come  here.  Where 
do  you  get  the  stock  for  this? 

Mr.  Thoron.  It  is  made  out  of  l-Jinch,  IJ-ineh,  and  IJ-incli 
cotton.     We  make  it  ourselves;  we  do  the  whole  thing. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Is  it  made  of  Egyptian  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  No;  Egyptian  cotton  is  too  slippery;  it  will  not  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  a  wonderful  thread,  and  it  is  likewise  a 
wonderful  piece  of  goods. 

Mr.  Thoron.  We  have  jnade  velveteens  even  finer  than  that. 

•  Senator  Caldbr.  Is  it  made  exclusively  of  American  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  It  is  entirely  of  American  cotton. 
'Senator Smoot.  You  say  there  are  pieces  like  this  imported? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Oh,  ves. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  England.  I  have  some  English  samples  here,  if  the 
conunittee  cares  to  look  at  them.  I  did  not  want  to  bother  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wish  you  would  cut  me  off  a  piece  of  that.  I 
would  like  the  sample*  I  would  like  to  count  it. 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  will  leave  the  whole  piece  with  you.  There  is  very 
little  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  please  describe  this  piece  of  cloth  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Thoron.  That  particular  cloth  is  a  36-inch  twill-back  velvet- 
een. It  requires  1,677  operations  to  finish  it  after  it  is  woven,  of 
which  1,438  consist  in  cutting  the  races. 

Ad  the  Merrimack  Manu^cturing  Co.  has  only  made  this  cloth 
(we  have  never  imported  any) ,  we  know  very  little  about  the 
foreign  market.  One  of  our  competitors,  who  makes  plain-back 
velveteens  in  large  quantities  is  also  an  importer  of  twill-back  vel- 
veteens; he  has  imported  these  better  velveteens  in  the  picker  stage — 
that  is,  after  it  has  been  cut  and  singed  and  finished — converting 
them  at  his  factory  in  this  country. 

There  is  another  manufacturer  m  New  York  who  has  undertaken 
to  mak*  these  high-grade  velveteens  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  get  a  yard  wholesale  for  that  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  think  the  present  price  of  that  to  us  is  about 
$1.65. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  the  manufacturer's  price  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  That  is  the  manufacturer's  price  to  the  jobber. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  retail  price  would  be  about  $7. 

Mr.  Thoron.  What  the  retailer  does,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  go  down  and  see.  It  would  be  not  a  cent 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  Thoron.  My  competitor,  who  is  also  an  importer,  and,  as  I  said, 
has  finished  twill  backs  from  imported  cloth,  tells  me,  from  the  figures 
he  gets  from  Europe — ^which  ne  does  not  give  me — it  is  a  very 
pecmiar  thing  about  New  England  manufacturers,  they  do  not 
confide  in  each  other  at  all — that  he  thinks  there  is  danger  in  regard 
to  these  high-grade  velveteens,  and  that  he  fears  the  protection  sug- 
gested in  tne  Fordney  bill  will  be  insufficient  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  continue  their  manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  vou  think  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  can  make  that  cloth  I  am  willing  to  give  him  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Thoron.  If  the  committee  does  not  care  to  have  any  further 
argument 
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Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  The  committee  may;  I  am  speaking 
only  for  myself. 

Air.  Thoron.  The  facts  are  that  it  was  not  made  in  this  country 
before  the  war,  and  this  is  the  way  we  came  to  make  it:  A  large 
jobbing  house,  that  had  been  an  importqr  of  foreign  velveteens  in 
these  high  grades,  finding  it  very  dimcult  to  get  any  from  Europe, 
asked  us  if  we  would  not  experiment  and  make  some;  and  we  started 
making  these  velveteens.  Last  year  while  the  total  volume  in  yarils 
of  velveteens  which  wo  sold  was  no  greater  than  it  was  in  1914,  half 
of  it  was  of  this  finer  grade,  and  obviously  we  had  dropped  in  our 
sales  of  the  more  common  grades  50  per  cent. 

This  year,  of  course,  there  has  been  no  business  in  velveteens. 
I  do  not  think  anv  velveteens  have  been  imported  to  speak  of.  Tlie 
customhouse  would  know  better  than  I  do.  But  I  can  not  imagine 
how  any  importer  would  venture  to  buy  foreign  velveteens  this  year 
when  tne  country  is  oversupplied  with  them,  and  none  of  the  focal 
mills  were  able  to  sell  any  to  speak  of. 

There  was  a  great  demand  for  velveteens  in  1920.  Then  you 
could  not  satisfy  the  jobbers.  Everybody  wanted  all  you  could 
make.  The  public  ceased  buying,  however,  and  when  1921  came 
the  jobbers  were  stocked  with  probably  a  year's  supply.  We  infer 
this  from  the  quantities  of  velveteens  paicl  for  and  stored  with  us. 
This  year  we  have  not  sold  any  to  speak  of. 

Senator  Watson.  How  mucii  does  that  sell  for  a.  yard  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  present  price  is  somethin«: 
like  $1.65  from  us  to  the  jobber.  Wliat  the  jobber  is  selling  it  for 
is  another  matter.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  probablv  asking 
$1.60  in  an  eflFort  to  clean  up  his  stock;  he  is  not  buying  any,  however. 
We  have  not  sold  any.  We  simply  have  a  price.  Imtil  the  jobbers 
get  rid  of  their  stock  it  is  useless  either  to  take  away  his  market  or  to 
get  him  to  take  any  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  a  very  expensive  thing  training  the 
people  to  make  these  cloths.  It  is  a  very  hazardous  business,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  mistakes  that  are  made.  The  ease  with  which 
mistakes  are  made  makes  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cloth  not 
salable  at  a  price  which  returns  the  cost. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  use  American  or  foreign  dyes  in  these 
goods  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  think  in  those  blacks  the  dyes  would  be  American. 

Senator  Watson.  The  velveteens  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes.  When  you  get  to  certain  shades  of  other  colors 
to  get  the  proper  combination,  you  sometimes  have  to  have  a  foreign 
dye,  because  we  do  not  use  the  color  that  we  buy  from  the  dye  people 
as  it  comes  to  us.  We  mix  it  in  with  other  colors,  and  while  two  aye 
men  may  oflFer  you  two  colors  that  look  exactly  alike,  they  will  not 
behave  exactly  alike  in  combination  with  other  colors,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  not  an  equivalent  for  each  other.  But  we  have 
found  the  American  d^^es  we  use — and  I  should  think  90  per  cent  of 
the  dyes  we  use  are  of  American  origin  -do  pretty  well  after  you 
learn  the  trick  of  using  them.  It  maybe  a  little  expensive  sometimes 
to  find  out  what  they  will  do. 

Senator  Watson.  And  you  regard  them  as  fast  now,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  That  is  another  question.  It  depends  on  the  use  to 
which  you  are  going  to  put  them. 
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Senator  Watson.  You  testified  on  the  dye  question? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Watson.  As  I  recall  it,  j-ou  did,  and  I  was  asking  that 
question  to  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Thoron.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  what  we  ask  for.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  care  to  listen  to  any  lengthy  statement  as  to  how 
we  get  at  the  10  per  cent.  I  will  tell  you  perfectly  frankly  we  do  not 
know  ourselves.  We  hope  10  per  cent  will  be  effective.  We  have 
no  basis  for  saying  10  or  12  or  5  will  do  it,  but  we  are  willing  to  try. 
Of  course,  being  piece  dyers,  we  may  suffer  from  the  increased  cost 
of  dyes,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  the  general  tendency  of  opinion 
that  the  cost  which  has  to  be  equalized  bv  a  tariff  is  simply  the  cost 
of  wages  or  cost  of  labor.  There  are  at  least  six  other  factors,  that 
arc  quite  as  prominent,  including  the  higher  cost  of  machinery,  the 
higher  cost  of  capital*,  the  diiGFerent  labor  hours,  the  restlessness  of 
labor.  The  restlessness  of  labor  is  a  very  expensive  thing;  each  new 
gang  you  get  in  has  to  be  trained;  American  labor  is  much  more  rest- 
less than  European  labor.  There  are  a  half  dozen  things  at  least 
that  go  to  make  that  up — the  differences  in  cost.  Exactly  now  much 
each  contributes  noboay.can  tell.  You  can  not  sit  down  and  figure 
that.  Usually  it  is  saia  that  relative  wholesale  prices  represented  a 
pretty  good  basis  to  go  by.  Probably  in  normal  times  they  do.  But 
present  times  are  not  normal,  and  I  would  not  give  two  cents  for  a 
comparison  between  the  European  wholesale  prices  and  the  American 
wholesale  prices  at  the  present  time  as  a  basis  for  such  a  purpose. 

Our  general  feeling  is  that  we  have  managed  to  survive  under  the 
two  earlier  tariffs  of  1898  and  1910,  whatever  the  dates  were,  and 
even  though  the  cost  of  a  good  many  things  is  higher,  like  in  the  case 
of  dyes,  etc.,  we  consider  the  protection  we  will  get  will  cover  this, 
and  we  are  willing  to  take  our  chances.  We  know  that  the  country 
is  apt  to  howl  if  duties  get  too  high,  though  they  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  during  those  two  earlier  tariffs  the  industries 
of  the  country  were  never  more  prosperous  and  the  labor  of  the 
country  never  lived  on  a  h^her  plane  of  well-being  than  they  did  then, 
and  that  on  the  whole  the  country  really  benefited  by  it.  If  a  few 
people  did  make  some  money,  it  was  a  very  small  amount  when 
distributed  among  the  whole  number  of  people  who  bought  things; 
the  country  has  actually  profited  to  a  larger  degree. 

I  have  a  printed  brief  here.  I  can  not  say  very  much  for  it  from  a 
statistical  standpoint,  but  it  is  the  best  we  could  do;  it  represents  our 
views  on  the  subject.  I  beg  permission  to  file  it  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 

BRIEF  OF  WARD  THORON.  REPRESEHTIHO  THE  MERRIMACK  MANTrFAOTXTRINQ  CO.. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

The  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co..  a  manufacturer,  converter,  and  finisher  of 
cotton  pile  fabrics,  respectfully  submits  the  following  suggestions  relating  tjo  the  pro- 
tection proposed  to  be  given  to  this  class  of  textiles  in  parafjraph  909  of  it.  R.  7456: 

1.  Under  the  Dingley  and  Payne- Aldrich  bills — that  is,  trom  1897  to  1913 — ^the 
duty  was  compound  with  a  minimum  ad  valorem  of  47i  per  cent.  The  duty  actually 
cdllected  ranged  from  a  maximum  of  71.18  per  cent  to  a  minimum  of  50.38  per  cent. 
Under  the  Underwood  tariff,  from  1914  to  date,  the  duty  was  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Under  the  Fordney  bill  it  is  proposed  that  the  duty  shall  be  33  J  per  cent  on  American 
valuea,  on  the  theory  that  this  is  the  equivalent  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
old  system  of  foreign  values. 
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2.  Although  this  will  be  an  increase  over  the  protection  in  the  Underwood  tariff, 
it  is  distinctly  less  than  afforded  the  cheaper  graaes  of  pile  fabrics  from  1897  to  1913. 
We  believe  it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  cases  of  plushes,  cordurovs,  and  the  coarser 
grades  of  cotton  velvets  and  velveteens ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  effectively  protect 
the  finer  velvets  and  velveteens,  particularly  when  advanced  through  or  beyond 
the  stage  of  manufacture  known  as  ''cutting."  These  finer  velveteens  are  generally 
known  as ' '  twill  backs, ' '  and  are  composed  of  in  excess  of  300  picks,  or  filling  threads, 
to  an  inch. 

3.  We  request,  therefore,  the  insertion  of  a  bracket  in  paragraph  909  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  additional  protection  to  these  ''twill  backs,^'  and  suggest  that  tne  said 
paramph,  so  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

''Far.  909.  Pile  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  including 
plush  and  velvet  ribbons^  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  whole  sur- 
face, and  manufactures,  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  cotton  pile  fabrics,  331  pr 
cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  any  of  the  foregoing  containing  in  excess  of  301) 
picks  or  filling  threads  to  the  inch,  including  the  nllins  pile  threads,  when  advanced 
through  the  stage  of  cutting  or  beyond,  shall  pay  in  aodition  to  the  foregainja;  rate  of 
duty  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  terry-woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  cotton,  and  manufactures,  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  tdrry-woven  fabrics,  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

AROUHENT. 

4.  The  cotton  textiles  covered  by  the  designation  "pile  fabrics"  iu  this  paragraph 
of  the  bill  are  plushes,  velvets  and  velveteens,  and  cqrdiux>yB. 

The  United  states  Tariff  Commission  has  prepared  a  general  statement  of  the  highly 
technical  processes  of  this  portion  of  the  cotton  industrv,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  statistical  data  which  the  commission's  report  contains 
is  insufficient  but  unfortunately  is  all  that  is  available.  It  relates  to  the  group  as 
a  whole  and  fiunishes  no  data  from  which  to  judge  of  the  relative  needs  of  the  several 
kinds  of  cloth  in  the  group.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  from  it  any  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  cotton  velvets  and  velveteens  as  distinguished  from  plushes  and 
corduroys;  or  in  regard  to  "twill  back"  velvets  and  velveteens  of  high-pick  contente 
as  distinguished  from  "plain  back"  velveteens  of  lower  pick  contents.  The  same 
criticism  is  applicable  to  the  statistics  of  the  census;  although  in  the  1919  figures  cor- 
duroys are  separated  from  plushes,  velvets,  and  velveteens,  which  are  still  grouped 
together.    We  do  not  see  how  any  useful  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  these  statistics. 

5.  The  group  as  a  whole  shows  a  steady  increase  in  domestic  consumption  of  these 
fabrics  during  the  last  20  ^ears;  this  increase  has  been  entirely  taken  care  of  by 
increased  domestic  production.  The  yardage  of  imports  tended  to  increase  from 
1898  to  1902;  then  to  decrease  from  1903  to  1910;  it  trippled  in  1911  and  remained 
stationary  from  that  year  through  1017:  in  1018  and  1910  imports  were  at  their  lowest 
point,  and  in  1920  they  started  up  again.  The  figures  furnished  for  the  calendar 
years  1918,  1919,  and  1920  show  this  revival  quite  clearly,  and  are  as  follows: 

1018  (357,693  square  \'ards) 1354, 35fi 

1919  (433,335  square  vards) 593, 147 

1920  (1,038,664  square  yards) 1, 115,  295 

The  check  or  stoppage  of  imports,  due  to  war  and  postwar  conditions,  appeared  to 
be  rapidly  passing,  when,  with  the  utter  stagnation  of  business  of  the  present  year, 
all  demand  for  cotton  velvets,  domestic  or  foreign,  disappeared,  and  imports  again 
diminished. 

6.  How  these  tendencies  apply  to  the  several  classes  included  in  the  group  "pile 
fabrics"  we  can  only  surmise.  Our  own  experience  with  corduroys  extends  over 
20  years.  10  years  with  velveteens,  3  years  with  plush.  We  sold  in  1920  twice  the 
amount  in  linear  yards  of  corduroys  which  we  did  in  1913  and  only  the  same  quan- 
tity of  velveteens;  the  plush  venture  is  too  recent  to  figure  in  the  comparison.  Our 
own  theory  is  that  the  chief  growth  in  the  production  of  pile  fabrics  has  been  in  cor- 
duroys and  plushes,  and  that  in  the  last  eight  years,  the  production  of  cotton  velvets 
and  velveteens  shows  very  slight,  if  any,  increase.  These  latter  are  essentially  a 
luxury  for  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  lar^ly  controlled 
by  fashion.  Wo  think  velveteens  represent  the  larger  portion  of  the  imports  of  pile 
fabrics,  and  that  a  certain  quantity  will  always  be  imported  no  matter  what  the  duty 
is,  owing  to  the  fact  that  quality,  rather  than  price,  controls  in  the  case  of  the  finer 
fabrics,  and  also  owing  to  tne  prestige  of  foreign  origin,  particularly  if  it  be  English. 

7.  The  processes  to  be  followed  in  weaving,  converting,  and  finishing  these  three 
kinds  .of  cloth,  differ  grieatly.  Velvets  and  velveteens  are  much  the  naost  difficult 
to  make  and  finish,  and  in  their  manufacture  the  difficulty  increases  with  the  fineness 
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and  width  of  the  fabric.  The  finest  "twill  backs*'  have  as  many  as  500  picks  or 
fillii^  threads  to  an  inch;  we  have  not  made  any  with  more  than  455  or  less  tnan  334; 
the  '^plain  backs^'  or  more  ordinary  trades  of  velveteens  will  have  between  200  and 
300.  Needless  to  say,  the  difficiiltv  of  the  work,  the  hazard  of  accidents  and  the  cost 
increases ^&tly  with  the  increased  number  of  threads.  We  first  made  "twill  backs''* 
in  1914.  The  demand  for  our  product  increased  in  1915  and  1916;  almost  disappeared 
in  1917;  revived  in  1918.  1919,  1920,  in  which  last  year  it  equalled  that  for  our  com- 
moner ''  plain  backs."  in  1921  owing  to  the  large  unliquidated  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers  and  cutters  up,  demand  on  manufacturers  for  all  kinds  of  velveteens  has  practi- 
cally ceased.  It  is  for  these  finer  velveteens,  which  we  generally  designate  as  "twill 
backs/'  that  we  ask  additional  i^otection  in  the  bracket  suggested  above. 

8.  When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  how  much  protection  is  needed  to  be 
e£fective,  the  question  becomes  very  difficult.  We  frankly  admit  the  additional  per- 
centage we  have  named  is  purely  empirical,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  sufficient.  For 
lack  3.  better  data  we  have  pursued  the  following  method  in  our  endeavor  to  reach  a 
conclusion. 

9.  The  fundamental  facts  which  made  protection  necessary  in  the  past  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  following: 

Relative  cost  of  buildings  and  machinery:  The  smaller  the  cost  is,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  capital  required  to  be  invested  in  plant  for  equal  productive  capacity. 

Relative  number  of  nours  a  plant  may  be  operated,  by  custom  or  law:  The  greater 
the  number  is  per  24  hours,  the  greater  will  be  the  output  from  equal  productive 
capacity. 

The  relative  wage  scale:  The  lower  the  wage  scale  is,  the  lower  will  be  the  cost 
of  production  of  equal  output  from  equal  productive  capacity. 

The  skill  of  labor:  The  skill  of  the  laborer  who  inhents  his  craft  is  usually  greater 
than  that  of  an  operative  who  must  be  taught  his  trade  without  any  inherited  apti- 
tude for  the  same.  This  shows  in  the  quaUty  of  the  product  and  in  the  elimination 
of  loss  from  defective  or  bad  work. 

The  relative  resUessness  of  labor:  Which  is  reflected  in  the  labor  turnover  and  the 
consequent  expense  of  training  new  men. 

The  relative  cost  of  capital  and  of  credit:  Temporarily  or  permanently  employed 
in  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise. 

10.  While  there  are  other  factors,  such  as  taxation,  propinquity  to  market  for  raw 
material  or  for  manufoctured  products,  etc.,  the  six  just  mentioned  are  the  more 
obWous  ones.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  it  will  be  admitted  that  heretofore,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  advantage  in  eadi  of  these  respects  has  rested  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  Such  advantage  has  been,  in  no  way,  measurably  compensated  by 
any  advantage  in  cost  of  transportation  due  to  proximity  of  raw  material  or  of  ultimate 
market  for  the  manufactured  product. 

11.  The  domestic  manufacturer  operated  under  these  permanent  disadvantages, 
and  to  make  industry  possible  under  such  circumstances  protective  tariffs  were  early 
devised — ^tariffs  which  would  not  only  compensate  for  these  disadvantages  but  at 
the  same  time  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government.  A  protective  tariff 
will  not  only  bsdance  these  irregularities  and  so  make  industry  possible  but  will  do 
BO  with  sufficient  liberality  to  encourage  industries.  Other  factors  may  temporarily 
intervene,  such  as  over  or  under  production,  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  international 
exchange,  which  will  nullify  the  effectiveness  of  a  tari£f ,  unless  it  be  framed  with  suffi- 
cient litoality  to  be  fully  adequate  at  all  times. 

12.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  valuing  these  several  disadvantages  in  percentage 
of  increased  or  decreased  cost,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  frame  an  adequate  tariff^  even  m 
normal  limes.  In  normal  times,  when  production  and  consumption  are  fairly  well 
balanced,  comparative  wholesale  prices,  at  home  and  abroad,  nave  been  generally 
thought  to  gauge  the  effect  of  these  various  factors  as  well  as  an3rthing.  Suoi  a  com- 
parison eave  some  sort  of  a  tentative  basis  for  determining  a  proper  rate  of  protec- 
tion; and  subsequent  tariffs  could  modify  the  same,  as  experience,  rather  than  logic, 
showed  the  necessity. 

13.  At  the  present  time,  as  an  outcome  of  war  conditions  and  of  an  incomplete 
readjustment  nxun  them,  comparisons  between  wholesale  prices,  foreign  and  domestic, 
in  many  instances  offers  a  very  dangerous  guide — or,  rather,  no  basis  at  all — ^for  deter- 
mining a  rate  properly  protective  under  normal  conditions.  This  is  particularly  so  in 
the  case  of  cotton  velvets  and  velveteens,  and  on  this  we  desire  to  lay  particular  stress. 

The  domestic  market  is  in  the  following  condition:  (a)  Laxge  stocks  with  the  manu- 
factnrers,  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  demand;  (6)  large  stocks  with  jobbers,  who 
are  offering  them  below  cost  of  replacement  and  without  success  in  moving  them  in 
any  volume;  {e)  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  garment  makers  or  retailers  to  buy,  for 
reasons  of  caution,  or  oi  credit,  or  for  lack  of  demand  from  the  ultimate  public. 
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Meanwhile  the  manufacturers  have  taken  laree  losses,  due  to  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  cotton,  and  the  readjustment  of  the  scale  of  wages.  This  we  believe  is  true 
of  the  jobbers  as  well.  These  factors  make  for  normal  values  at  home — ^rather  sub- 
normal— owing  to  the  present  condition  of  overproduction. 

Abroad  the  situation  is  different.  There  has  been  great  reluctance  on  the  nart  of 
textile  manufacturers  in  England  to  take  their  losses  on  high-priced  cotton,  ana  their 
wage  scales  held  to  certain  dates,  which  have  only  recently  expired.  Their  wholesale 
prices  still  remain  unduly  high. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  insist  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  reliable  com- 
parison  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  permanent  rate  of  protection. 

14.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Underwood  tariff  will  be  insufficient  to  protect  our 
industry,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  reliable  data  the  obvious  thing  to  do 
would  seem  to  be  to  go  back  to  the  last  protective  tariffs  framed  in  normal  times— 
those  of  1897  and  1909.  With  these  as  a  starting  point  we  should  consider  what,  if 
any,  modifications  they  require,  in  view  of  changed  conditions.  Applying  this  method 
to  our  own  industry,  oiur  first  conclusion  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  outlook  to 
indicate  that  it  needs  less  protection  than  it  received  from  1897  to  1913.  If  the  period 
between  these  dates  is  considered  a  time  of  normal  conditions,  we  must  confess  that 
during  those  years  our  business  as  a  whole  was  not  strikingly  profitable;  a  slight  vari- 
ation m  tiie  whim  of  fashion  or  in  the  ^neral  prosperity  of  the  country  tended  to 
make  any  profit  rapidly  disappear.  Dunng  the  war  period,  for  various  reasons — such 
as  high  earnings  of  wage  earners,  the  extension  of  sucn  classes  to  include  quantities  of 
women  never  so  employed  before,  the  gradual  closing  of  European  sources  of  supply, 
and  others  less  clearly  discemable — a  great  wave  of  prosperity  came  to  the  domestic 
pile  fabric  industr^r,  resulting  in  unusual  and  laroie  profits.  This  has  been  followed  by 
a  period  of  stagnation,  which  sooner  or  later  will  end  and  be  followed  by  the  old  pre- 
war struggle. 

In  this  post-war  stru^le  there  will  be  some  readjustments  in  the  relations  of  the 
six  eroups  of  factors  which  we  have  previouslv  referred  to.  If- we  are  not  mistaken 
the  balance  will,  more  than  ever,  incline  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and 
we  shall  need  more  rather  than  less  protection  than  we  needed  between  1897  and  1913. 

STATEMENT  OF  NELSON  KERSHAW,  REPRESENTING  TERRT 
MANUFACTXTRERS'  ASSOCIATION,  CLIFTON  HEIGHTS,  PA. 

Senator  McCumber.  Whatparagraph  are  you  speaking  on  ? 

Mr.  Keeshaw.  On  909.  We  respectfully  represent  that  we  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  terry  pile  fabrics  and  that  our  mills 
are  located  at  various  points  throughout  the  United  States;  that  our 
products  are  in  competition  with  pile  fabrics  produced  in  foreign 
countries  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
proposed  tariff  bill  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  our  interests;  in 
view  of  which  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  your  honorable  com- 
mittee gives  serious  consideration  to  the  following  facts  in  arriving 
at  a  proper  tariff  rate  on  so-called  terry  pile  fabrics  imported  into 
the  United  States: 

First.  Fabrics  and  articles  made  of  terry  pile  weave-r-not  woven 
over  wires — differ  in  weaving,  handling,  and  treatment  from  any 
and  every  other  class  of  textiles.  The  making  of  terry  pile  fabrics 
other  than  over  wires  is  not  strictly  a  mechanical  process;  in  the 
sense  that  in  order  to  produce  a  pile  of  uniform  depth  without  the 
aid  of  wires  much  skiu  and  attention  is  required  from  the  weaver, 
with  frequent  adjustment  to  the  machinery.  This  labor  is  entirely 
trained,  in  very  limited  supply,  and  commands  high  wages. 

Second.  The  Governments  of  Central  Europe,  with  the  purpose  of 
reestablishing  their  interrupted  industries,  are  appealing  to  their 
labor  for  an  extreme  minimum  wage  and  a  12-hour  day,  and  we  are 
reliably  informed  that,  when  in  a  position  to  procure  raw  material, 
their  factories  and  mills  will  begin  operations  on  the  above  basis. 

It  must  be  clear,  therefore,  to  your  honorable  committee  that  the 
terry  pile  fabric  industry  of  this  country  could  not  continue  to  pay  the 
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high  rate  of  wages  commanded  by  the  terry  weavers  of  America  on 
a  48-hour  week  basis  sufficient  to  maintain  the  workman's  standard 
of  living  and  continue  to  operate  against  the  competition  of  foreign 
goods  manufactured  under  a  low  wage  and  long  working  day; 
therefore,  we  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee,  first, 
to  establish  for  the  terry  pife  fabric  manufacturers  a  special  classifica- 
tion, to  wit,  uncut  pile  fabrics,  including  Turkish  towels,  Turkish 
bath  mats,  Turkish  wash  cloths,  Turkish  toweling,  Turkish  robing, 
Turkish  bath  sheets,  fabrics,  and  all  other  articles  made  of  terry 
weave,  not  woven  over  wires;  second,  to  establish  a  minimum  tarin 
of  45  i>er  cent  on  terry  pile  fabrics  and  articles  made  of  terry  weave, 
this  being  the  rate  of  duty  prior  to  1913,  before  the  Underwood  tariflP 
bill  was  passed. 

The  rate  of  duty  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  was  46  per 
cent.  The  Underwood  tariff  bill  put  the  rate  of  duty  on  our  goods 
to  25  per  cent. 

We  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  they 
were  preparing  the  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  and  petitioned  them  to  give 
us  a  special  classification,  separating  our  goods  from  the  goods  uiey 
were  formerly  classed  with  m  the  Underwood  bill  and  to  put  them 
into  the  pile-iabric  class,  which  they  have  done.  But  they  have  only 
given  us  in  that  bill  a  rate  of  duty  of  25  per  cent.  We  consider  that 
too  low,  and  we  petition  your  body  to  give  us  at  least  33J  per  cent 
under  the  American- valuation  plan.  If  the  American- valuation  plan 
is  not  carried  out,  we  should  asK  you  to  give  us  a  rate  of  duty  of  45.5 

Eer  cent  to  cover  our  class  of  goods,  so  that  we  can  maintain  our 
usmess  without  any  backward  step. 

This  business  is  not  a  large  industry.  There  are  but  6,000  looms 
altogether  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  men  are  employed  to  operate 
them? 

Mr.  Kershaw.  One  individual  is  required  to  operate  four  looms. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Is  the  weaver  a  man,  boy,  woman,  or  girl  ? 

Mr.  Kebshaw.  Some  are  men  and  some  are  women. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  there  some  girls  and  some  boys? 

Mr.  Kebshaw.  There  are  no  girls  and  boys;  they  are  grown-up 
people. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  kind  of  looms  are  you  using  ? 

Mr.  Kebshaw.  We  use  a  loom  made  in  Philadelphia.  In  our  par- 
ticular establishment  we  use  looms  made  in  the  East.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  looms  used.  Our  looms  are  all  Jacquard  work,  and 
we  make  what  is  known  as  high-grade  Turkish  towels,  bath  mats,  etc. 

The  reason  for  asking  that  is  this:  The  rate  of  wages  that  I  pro- 
cured from  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  experts  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  as  follows:  Wages  in  Belgium,  weavers,  is 
$7.76  per  week;  in  England  it  averages  S12.39;  in  France  it  averages 
$10.20;  in  Italy  it  averages  S6.13;  and  in  Japan  it  averages  S3. 

The  average  rate  of  pay  that  weavers  make  in  our  industry  runs 
about  $36.  So  you  can  see  the  leeway  they  have  in  putting  a  foreign 
valuation  on  the  goods  that  they  brin^  here  from  those  coxmtries  and 
the  extreme  low  cost  of  operation  which  they  have  to  pay  in  manu- 
facturing their  goods  as  compared  with  us.  That  is  the  reason  we 
are  asking  you  to  put  our  rate  of  duty  at  45  cents  if  the  American- 
valuation  clause  is  eliminated.  We  are  satisfied  with  33  ^  per  cent 
if  the  American- valuation  clause  is  incorporated  in  the  bill. 
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IParagiaphB  912  and  1430.] 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NABBOW  FABBIC  CO.,  BEADING,  PA. 

In  the  national  nlatform  of  the  Repubtican  Party,  adopted  in  1920,  it  is  stated: 

"But  the  Republican  Party  reamnns  its  belief  in  the  protective  principle  and 
pledges  itself  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  soon  as  conditions  shall  make  it  neceesary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  home  market  jor  American  labor,  agriculture,  and  indu8tr>\' ' 

The  measure  of  protection  to  which  American  industries  are  entitled  was  enunciated 
by  the  Republican  Party  in  1908,  as  follows: 

''In  all  tariff  legislation  the- true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the 
imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industnes." 

Applying  this  just  and  logical  rule  to  products  of  our  own  factory  we  find  that  the 
rates  on  these  as  fixed  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives falls  far  short  of  making  up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  America,  to  say  nothing  of  allowing  for  a  profit  for  the  American 
manufactures.  For  this  reason  we  venture  to  direct  your  attention  to  certain  schedules 
and  reauest  that  the  tariff  rates  in  them  be  raised  to  more  nearly  conform  to  the  rule 
adoptea  by  tiie  political  party  which  has  been  intrusted  by  the  American  electorate 
with  the  responsibility  for  revising  the  tariff. 

LAGINQ8. 

Paragraph  912  of  the  Fordney  bill  imposed  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  and  12} 

§er  cent  ad  valorem  on  boot,  shoe,  or  corset  lacings  made  of  cotton  or  o^er  vegetable 
ber.    Under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  these  were  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Elastic  braids,  cords,  garters  and  webbing,  in  the  same  paragraph  of  the  Fordney 
bill,  carry  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  these  goods 
were  dutiable  at  from  2o  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  according  to  classification. 
In  both  instances  the  new  rates  proposed  are  distinct  reduction  mIow  the  present 
rates  and  if  enacted  into  law  will  work  a  serious  hardship  to  American  manufacturers. 

In  the  production  of  boot,  corset,  and  shoe  lacings,  66  per  cent  of  Uie  total  cost  is 
represented  by  labor.  In  the  manufacture  of  elastic  braids  labor  represents  54  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Accurate  information,  obtained  first  hand  by  our  own  officials,  shows  that  German 
braiders  earn  280  marks  per  week.  Foremen  receive  50  per  cent  more  and  assistant 
foremen  25  per  cent  more  than  journeymen.  At  the  rate  of  exchan^  prevailing  in 
August,  but  which  has  since  come  down  materially,  this  gave  the  braider  earnings  of 
about  $3.50  per  week. 

Workers  in  our  factory  engaged  at  the  same  kind  of  labor  earn  $25  to  $40  per  week. 

Here  is  a  discrepancy  which  the  proposed  rates  in  paragraph  912  does  not  begin  to 
cover.  Unless  these  rates  are  very  much  increased  we  can  not  hope  to  successfully 
meet  German  competition  in  these  goods.  Harmful  competition  also  may  be  expected 
from  Japan,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

In  1914  German  workers  in  this  industry  earned  about  $2.09  per  day,  or  about  $1 2.54 
per  week.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even  should  German  wages  advance  to  the  pre- 
war rates,  which  is  highly  improbable  for  many  years  to  come,  American  wages  would 
be  more  than  100  per  cent  higher,  a  condition  whjch  the  proposed  tariff  rates  of  the 
Fordney  bill  would  not  compensate  for.  We  ]:espectfully  ask  that  }rour  committee 
fix  these  rates  at  a  level  whicn  will  conform  to  the  measure  of  protection  cited  at  the 
opening  of  this  communication. 

BBAID8  AND  LACES. 

Rickrack  braids  constitute  one  of  our  principal  products.  The  duty  on  this  article 
under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  is  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  Fordney  bill  (par. 
1430)  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  rate  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  this  is  enacted 
into  law  it  win  be  imxx)ssible  for  us  to  meet  German  competition.  We  recently  re- 
ceived quotations  from  Otto  Schuller,  of  Barmen,  Germany,  on  rickrack  braids,  and 
from  these  quotations  we  have  prepared  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  landed 
cost  of  such  braids  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  cost  of  production  in  our  own 
factory. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  German  quotation  includes  the  60  per  cent  duty,  now  in 
effect,  together  with  10  per  cent  to  cover  insurance,  transportation,  and  other  inci- 
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dentgl  expenses,  while  our  quotation  oovere  merely  the  expense  of  production  without 
any  allowance  for  profit.  The  statement,  to  which  we  invite  your  careful  attention, 
is  aa  follows: 

Comparison  of  cost  on  rictrack  braids. 


Sise. 


Narrow 
Fabric  Co. 
cost  of  pro- 
duction. 


13 
17 
21 
25 
9 


fO.43 
.55 
.67 
.7« 
.89 


German 
cost  landed 

in  New 
York  City. 


laas 

.50 
.63 
.73 
.90 


Size. 


33 

37 
41 
45 
49 


Narrow 
Fabric  Co. 
cost  of  pro- 
duction. 


11.05 
1.14 
1.24 
1.44 
1.56 


German 
cost  landed 

in  New 
York  City. 


11.10 
1.34 
1.61 
1.90 
2.34 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  seriously  our  company  would  be  affected 
by  the  reduction  from  60  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  the  tariff  on  these  braids,  as  pro- 
posed. We  submit  that  this  reduction  should  not  be  made,  and  that  the  existing 
rate  of  duty  should  stand. 

Laces  also  constitute  an  important  part  of  our  output.  It  is  proposed  in  paragraph 
1430  to  make  them  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  we  submit,  is  inaoe- 
quate.  Recently  we  secured  quotations  from  Friedrich  Schroeter,  of  Chemnitz, 
(jennany,  on  cluny  laces,  and  from  them  we  have  prepared  a  statement  comparing 
Uie  cost  of  German  laces  laid  down  in  New  York  with  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
same  product  in  our  factory.  This  comparison  shows  plainly  the  disadvantage  under 
which  we  labor  in  competing  with  foreign  manufacturers.    It  is  as  follows: 

Schedule, 


Our  pattern. 

1 

Corresponding  German  pattern. 

Percent- 
age of 

No. 

Oar  cost 

to  manu- 
facture. 

W.&L.No. 

Cost  in 
marks. 

Landed    ■ 
cost.  New 
York  City 
(at  1  cent 

per  mark). 

• 

S2.60 

cost  of 

German 

goods 

under 

our  cost. 

H-4022 

$4.36 

4039/18 

151 

a  744 

H-1152 

6.05 

40224 

289 

4.51 

.341 

H-3122 

4.64 

308422 

171 

Z6776 

.731 

F-21022 

4.42 

119422 

162 

2.69 

.643 

D-1122 

4.03 

84522 

143 

2.87 

.700 

D-I122i 
LC-20S6 

4.01 

84522§ 

143 

2.37 

.692 

4.81 

305226 

lao 

2.66 

.620 

D-2044 

7.07 

9644 

287 

4.82 

.467 

D-2044i 

6.84 

9644 

249 

4.17 

.640 

B-2032 

5.59 

305626 

169 

2.81 

.989 

B-240S2 

9.37 

322752 

431 

7.27 

.288 

B-22152 

9.81 

323252 

406 

6.84 

.434 

B-22M4i 

7.61 

323244^      1 

335 

5.65 

.347 

C-18062 

11.71 

306648        ' 

462 

7.78 

.505 

B-23062 

9.05 

323052        1 

430 

7.25 

.248 

C-2044 

7.09 

318244 

226 

3.78 

.876 

C-2014^ 

7.08 

318244) 

1 

206 

i 

3.44 

1.062 

The  following  letter  from  our  southern  salesman,  Mr.  A.  L.  Lightner,  reveals  the 
true  situation  with  respect  to  foreign  competition.    It  says: 

The  Grunewald  Hotel, 
Neiv  Orleans,  La.,  October  28 ,  1021. 
The  Narrow  Fabric  Co., 

Reading,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Kissinger:  Eugene  Ellis  has  just  returned  from  Germany.  While 
there  he  purchased  quantities  of  cluny  and  ^let  lace.  He  said  he  had  to  do  it  in 
eelf-defenBe.  He  showed  me  the  laces,  and  the  prices  in  German  marks,  figured  the 
duty  and  everything,  and  showed  me  how  they  would  cost  one-half  and  in  some  cases 
about  one-thiKl  the  price  we  have  to  ask. 
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He  sayB  it  is  almost  unbelievable — ^the  costs  are  almost  nothing,  18  cents,  15  cents, 
22  cents,  up  to  35  cents  per  dozen  yards,  where  we  range  34  cents,  48  cents,  57  cents, 
87  cents.  He  says  it  almost  frightened  him,  to  be  spending  millions  of  marks  only  to 
find  he  was  spending  $10,000  or  $20,000. 

He  savs  the  German  mind  can't  grasp  it.  He  says  they  can't  change  prices  to  com- 
pare wit<h  outs,  as  they  can  not  think  in  such  staggering  figures  as  told  in  marks. 

He  says  cluny  and  filet  laces  pay  35  per  cent  duty,  while  other  laces  pay  00  per  cent, 
because  cluny  and  filet  are  classified  according  to  the  machines  on  wliich  they  are 
made. 

By  the  way,  the  comparative  prices  he  showed  me  on  clunies  were  figured  on  the 
mark  at  0.90  cent  instead  of  0.55  cent,  just  for  illustration.  The  present  rate  of  ex- 
change, of  course,  makes  the  difference  all  the  greater. 

A.    L.   LiGHTNER. 

Our  argument  is  based  solely  upon  the  proposition  that  the  measure  of  protection 
should  be  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  We  respectfully 
ask  that  you  apply  this  rule-in  the  tariff  rates  to  which  we  have  referred. 

WOVEN  LABELS. 

[Paragraph  912.] 

BRIEF  OF  JULIUS  M.  BBIS,  BEPBB8BNTINO  THE  CONSOLTDATED 
TABIFF  COICMITTBB  OF  WOVEN  LABEL  MANUFACTUBEB8  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

The  total  investment  as  represented  in  this  industry  is  about  $8,000,000.  We 
have  in  operation  between  1,200  and  1,500  looms,  approximately  1,000  employees, 
and  an  annual  i>ay  roll  of  $1,500,000. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  brief  we  are  confining  ourselves  to  that  portion  of  our  pro- 
duction manutactured  in  whole  or  for  the  greater  part  of  cotton  yams,  althou^  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  product  is  made  up  of  silk  yams. 

We  manufacture  woven  labels  or  woven-label  designs  in  the  form  of  ribbons  of 
various  widths  in  which  are  woven  trade-marks,  trade  names,  and  designs  by  means 
of  Jacquard  ribbon  looms.  These  label  ribbons  are  later  cut  into  units  and  sewn  on 
or  attached  to  all  classes  of  wearing  apparel,  such  as  underwear,  shirts,  collars,  cloth- 
ing, hats,  neckties,  shoes;  also  jeweL^  l>ag8>  mattresses,  towels,  table  linen,  etc. 

Our  industry  is  very  technical.  The  first  step  is  an  artistic  design  made  by  our 
sketch  artist.  This  design,  when  approved  by  the  customer,  is  next  made  into  a 
Jacquard  design.  From  tnis,  as  a  pattern,  Jacquard  cards  are  cut  or  punched.  These 
Jacquard  car&  are  then  laced  together  and  are  inserted  in  the  Jacquard  machine, 
which  is  placed  in  position  above  the  loom.  These  Jacquard  cards  control  the  design 
or  pattern  of  the  woven  label. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  Payne-Aldrich  law 
was  framed  we  were  an  infant  industry,  and  are  practically^  so  at  the  present  time. 
Although  small  in  numbers  and  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  we  are  a  ver}' 
important  part  in  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  garments  who  use  a 
woven  labeX  trade-mark  or  design.  Cotton  labels  were  originally  all  made  in  Eng- 
land, bein^  woven  of  very  fine  and  delicate  yams.  The  number  of  the  cotton  yams 
went  as  high  as  200/2  for  warp  and  filling,  in  the  beginning,  naturally,  only  small 
quantities  of  labels  were  used,  but  as  American  factories  were  establisned  and  an 
active  selling  campaign  started  our  product  became  more  popular  and  a  greater  de- 
mand was  created  for  woven  labels.  Dining  the  years  intervening  from  the  time  of 
the  Payne-Aldridi  law  we  have  considerably  increased  the  demand  for  otu*  product 
until  to-day  woven  labels  are  being  used  on  almost  all  classes  of  garments,  including 
collars,  shoes,  shirts,  neckties,  underwear,  and  on  jewelry  bags,  mattresses,  towels, 
table  linen,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles.  The  field  was  not  so  attractive  to  the 
foreign  manufactiu^rs  in  1909,  but  to-day,  with  the  increased  demand  for  our  product, 
the  foreign  manufacturers  are  keenly  seeking  to  enter  our  market  and  obtain  this 
business,  and  during  the  last  year  we  have  felt  this  competition  very  keenly.  In 
practically  all  instances  they  are  putting  their  goods  on  the  market  here  in  this  coimtry 
much  cheaper  than  our  cost  of  manufacture. 

Our  competition  comes  particularly  from  England  and  €rermany,  but  also  from 
Austria,  France,  and  Japan,  in  all  of  which  countries  labor  is  paid  prices  ran^n^ 
anywhere  from  50  per  cent  to  as  low  as  20  per  cent  of  what  our  employees  are  receiving. 
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It  is  aa  actual  fact  that  the  different  manufacturers  represented  by  the  committee 
submitting  this  brief  could  tonday  close  their  factories  and  import  all  their  labels 
and  make  a  mudi  more  substantial  profit  than  what  they  are  making  by  running 
their  factories  and  employing  American  help. 

Fine  cotton  yams  rang^g  f rom  one-hundi'eds  upward  and  which  are  only  oltain- 
able  from  England  constitute  over  75  per  cent  of  the  construction  or  composition  of 
OUT  labels.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  these  yams  from  American  manufacturers, 
as  they  do  not  manufacture  them.  In  fact,  American  yams  only  constitute  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  material  of  our  product.  These  English  yams  are  dutiable  at  from 
22i  per  cent  to  27  J  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  7  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  under  the 
present  tariff  law,  whereas  the  finished  labels  woven  of  these  identical  yams  are  duti- 
able at  only  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  7  cents  per  pound  specific  duty.  It  is  not 
very  difiicult  to  see  how  great  an  advantage  this  gives  to  the  foreign  manufacturers, 
especially  English  and  German.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  Fordney  bill 
wul  increase  the  duties  on  these  cotton  yams,  which  will,  of  course,  further  increase 
our  costs  and  give  a  still  greater  advantage  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  are  now  seeking  for  a  tariff  that  will  give  us  a  fair  chance  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers,  permitting  us  to  continue  paying  adequate  wages  to  our  operatives, 
make  a  fair  prout,  and  put  our  goods  on  the  market  at  a  price  which  is  fair  and  just 
to  the  consumer. 

We  are  submitting  a- series  of  eight  sets  of  original  calculation  sheets  made  by  eight 
different  manufacturers  alrsolutely  independent  of  each  other.  These  calculations 
are  on  four  specific  labels,  on  which  we  have  also  bona  fide  quotations  from  a  German 
woven-label  manufacturer  and  from  an  English  woven-label  manufacturer.  These 
calcuUtion  sheets,  together  with  a  tabulation  thereof,  are  marked  or  designated 
"  Exhibit  1.  *  *  The  quotation  from  the  German  manufacturer  is  marked  "  Exhibit  3. ' ' 
The  quotation  from  the  English  manufacturer  is  marked  ''Exhibit  4."  We  have 
also,  attached  as  "Exhibit  2,''  quotations  from  an  English  importer  on  the  prices  of 
yams,  which  prices  are  used  as  a  basis  in  our  calculation  sheets. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  foreign  quotations  on  selling  prices,  both  of  German  and 
English  manufacturers,  and  the  cost  to  produce  these  identical  labels  in  this  country, 
we  present  this  picture,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  foreign  selling  price 
and  the  American  cost  to  produce  ranging  from  83}  per  cent  to  220  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  you  would  have  to  add  from  83}  per  cent  in  the  one  instance  to  220  per  cent  in 
the  omer  to  the  foreign  selling  price  to  make  up  the  American  cost  price.  We  might 
add  that  in  the  one  instance  where  the  difference  was  only  83i  per  cent  this  was  on  the 
English  selling  price  on  the  "Slipova"  label,  where  the  price  was  (quoted  on  only  a 
very  small  retail  quantity.  The  prices,  of  course,  decrease  materially  where  laige 
quantities  are  ordered. 

You  will  also  notice  that  where  there  ia  the  greatest  difference  between  the  for- 
eign sellinff  price  and  the  American  cost  price  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these 
particular  Taoels  the  element  of  labor  enteirs  into  the  increased  cost,  because,  owing 
to  the  coDstmction  of  the  label,  much  additional  labor  is  required  over  the  amount 
required  in  the  other  labels. 

If  reference  is  had  to  the  Government  reports  showing  the  amount  of  labels  im- 
ported during  the  past  vear  represented  in  American  dollars,  you  will  find  tiiat  for 
the  first  nine  montns  labels  to  the  amount  of  $28,000  were  imported.  This  $28,000, 
however,  simply  represents  the  equivalent  of  the  amount  of  marks  at  which  these 
labels  were  invoiced. .  The  cost  of  these  same  labels  produced  in  our  American 
plants  would  amount  to  over  $100,000,  which  during  the  past  year  of  very  small 
ousinesB  would  amount  to  almost  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton  production  of  our 


You  will  realize  that  this  foreign  competition  has  only  iust  begun.  Not  only  our 
industry  but  practically  every  industry  has  begun  to  feel  the  sting  of  this  foreign 
competition,  which  wiD,  no  doubt,  increase  by  leaps  and  boiyids  during  the  next 
fewyeaiB. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  clause  be  added  to  the  Fordney  bill  re- 
quiring that  the  customs  office  keep  records  not  only  of  the  amount  in  dollars  and 
cents  of  the  importations  of  foreign  labels  but  also  the  amount  of  actual  ^da^  or 
the  numba:  of  labels  that  are  imported,  which  will  give  a  much  more  intelhgent 
picture  of  the  import  situation. 

We  are  inserting  herein  a  sheet  showing  in  detail  the  German  and  English  selling 
I»ce  on  the  four  bbels  in  question,  also  the  American  cost  price  and  the  percentage 
of  difference  between  these  prices. 

At  first  gUnce  it  would  appear  that  the  consumer  was  deriving  a  great  benefit  from 
these  low  German  and  Englnsh  prices  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  uie  concerns  who  are 
handling  this  import  business  are  adding  anywhere  from  75  per  cent  to  150  per  cent 
on  these  foreign  prices,  thereby  profiteering  in  a  most  flagrant  manner.    In  fact, 
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the  only  limit  to  their  profiteering  has  been  to  eBtablish  a  price  which  is  just  below 
our  selling  price,  which  naturally  attracts  the  consumer. 

In  further  reference  to  the  calculation  sheets  and  the  tabulation  of  prices  therein 
set  ioTthy  we  would  say  that  we  have  taken  the  prices  of  the  largest  manufacturer  and 
the  prices  of  the  smallest  manuteicturer  giving  calcul^itions,  and  have  struck  the 
average  between  these  two  as  the  prices  to  be  used  for  comparison  with  the  foreign 
prices.  This  average  sheet  just  referred  to  is  attached  to  tne  calculation  sheets  in 
Exhibit  1. 


Sllpova: 

Selling  price  from  Germany 

Selling  price  from  England 

Cost  to  produce  in  United  States 
Custom  made: 

Selling  price  tram  Oermanv 

Selling  price  trom  England 

Cost  to  produce  in  United  States 
Kever-kick-out: 

Selling  price  from  Oermanv 

Selling  price  tram  Englana. 

Cost  to  produce  in  United  States 
First  national  stores: 

Selling  price  from  Oermanv 

Selling  price  from  Englana 

Cost  to  produce  in  United  States 


Per  1.000 
labels. 


$1.89 
2.94 
5.39 

.84 
1.22 
2.42 

2.67 
2.81 
7.92 

1.84 
2.33 
5.M 


Difference 

between 

United 

States  cost 

and 

European 

selling 

price. 


Percent. 

220 
83i 


188.7 
100 


197 
182 


207 
142 


Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  review  the  tariff  legislation  on  cotton  labels,  we  find 
the  situation  to  be  as  follows: 

The  duty  on  cotton  labels  imposed  under  the  Dingley  bUl,  Schedule  I,  paragraph 
320,  and  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  Schedule  I,  paragraph  330,  was  aa  fouows: 
"Labels  for  garments  or  other  articles  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fib^, 
50  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (foreign  valuation).'' 

The  duty  on  cotton  labels  imposed  by  the  Underwood  bill,  Schedule  I,  paragraph 
262,  was  as  follows:  "Labels  for  garments  or  other  articles  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (foreign  valuation)." 

The  Underwood  bill  provided  no  specific  duty. 

The  emergency  tariff  bill  now  in  force  provides  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (fordgn 
valuation)  and  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  proposed  Fordney  bill  now  before  your  committee  presents  the  suggested  tariff 
as  follows:  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (American  valuation)  and  50  cents  per  pound  spe- 
cific duty. 

We  most  respectfully  maintain  that  this  duty  is  absolutely  inadequate,  and  offer 
in  behalf  of  our  contention  the  tabulations  above  referred  to  showing  that  to  aniv-e 
even  at  our  costprice  from  83J  per  cent  to  220  per  cent  must  be  added  to  the  foreign 
selling  price.  This,  of  course,  is  before  we  have  added  or  attempted  to  add  to  our  cost 
price  any  profit  whatsoever.  We  feel  th&t  the  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound 
IS  of  very  httle  benefit  to  our  industry.  The  weight  of  1,000  labels,  of  average  width 
and  texture,  amounts  to  less  than  one-half  pound.  This  would  mean  under  the  pro- 
posed Fordney  tariff^n  addition  of  less  than  25  cents  per  thousand  to  the  price  per 
thousand  of  the  German  or  English  manufacturer.  We  would  prefer  to  eliminate  the 
specific  duty  per  pound  and  would  suggest  a  duty  of  from  150  per  cent  to  200  per  cent 
ad  valorem  if  the  foreign  valuation  is  used  or  65  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  if 
the  American  valuation  is  used .  This  may  seem  at  first  glance  an  extravagant  demand , 
but  if  your  honorable  committee  will  carefully  examine  the  comparative  prices  which 
we  have  submitted  and  which  are  bona  fide  and  substantiated  bv  actual  quotations 
you  will  see  that  a  duty  approximating  our  suggested  figures  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  essential  if  our  industry  is  to  be  continued.  When  you  take  into  consideration 
that  to-day  the  German  workman  is  receiving  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  weekly 
wage  paid  to  American  workmen,  and  labor  constitutes  over  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
our  product,  and  also  the  advantage  both  the  German  and  English  manufacturerB  have 
over  us  in  liie  cost  of  raw  material,  our  request  is  conservative  and  well  warranted. 
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CHAMOISETTE  GLOVE  CLOTH. 

[Paragraphs  818  and  914.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  C.  OBMSBY,  WATEBFOBD,  K.  Y.,  BEPBE- 
SENTING  THE  FABBIC-GLOVE  INDXJSTBY. 

Senator  La  FoliLbttb.  Mr.  Onnsby,  whom  do  you  represent?  Are 
you  a  manufacturer  yourself? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Foulette.  Will  you  state  where  your  plants  are  located 
and  what  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCu3iber.  And  what,  paragraph  you  speak  to  ? 

Mr.  OteMSBT.  Paragraph  913. 

Senator  La  Foll£ttb.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

My  company  is  the  Ormsby-Morris  Co.,  and  the  O.  M.  Glove 
Corporation.  One  is  a  manuM-cturer  of  the  finished  cloth  in  ques- 
tion and  the  other  is  a  manufacturer  of  the  glove.  I  also  represent 
here  the  New  Fabric  Cloth  Mills,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Merrill  Silk  Co., 
HomeU,  N.  Y. ;  Fulton  County  Silk  Mills,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ; 
Fonda  oilk  Fabric  Co.,  Fonda,  N.  Y.;  Grewen  Bros.  Co.,  Johns- 
town, N.  Y. ;  Kingsley  &  Mansfield,  Northville,  N.  Y. ;  William  G. 
Weeper  Co.,  Fonda,  N.  Y. ;  Weeper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fultonville, 
N.  Y.;  Erie  Fabric  Co.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y.;  Grand  &  Ellis  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Fulton villcj  N.  Y.;  Will  R.  Geary,  HomeU,  N.  Y.; 
and  Fabric  Glove  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  care  to  have  it  made  a  part  of  the 
record? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  I  represent  the  trade.    That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

I  have  brought  along  a  piece  of  cloth  that  has  been  lying  around  on 
my  desk.  I  brought  it  simply  to  show  ;^ou  what  is  in  question. 
This  is  cloth  which  is  made  up  into  fabric  gloves.  This  cloth  is 
called  chamoisette,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  chamois  leather 
or  sueded  Atlas  cloth,  descriptive  of  the  surface  of  the  material. 

Here  [indicating]  is  a  real  chamois  leather  glove  which  has  been 
in  use. 

Here  is  a  glove  where  the  su&ding  is  on  both  surfaces,  front  and 
back,  and  it  nas  not  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  is  one 
which  we  would  like  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  manufacture  if 
we  can. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  that  made? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  It  is  made  in  Germany. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  It  is  made  of  chamois  skin  ? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  same  cloth,  made  of  cotton,  but 
made  on  another  kind  of  machine.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the 
details  in  regard  to  gloves,  because  Mr.  Littauer  will  cover  that  point 
of  the  subject.    The  two  subjects  are  related. 
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What  we  want  is  an  opportunity  to  make  that  fabric,  as  well  as  the 
other  kind  of  chamoisette  cloth,  the  manufacture  of  which  we  have 
already  established  in  this  country. 

This  is  an  industry  which  was  started  during  the  war  period.  It 
did  not  and  could  not  exist  or  get  started  under  the  Underwood 
tariff.  For  several  years  prior  to  that  time  we  and  other  manu- 
facturers had  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of 
these  gloves  into  this  country,  but  we  had  no  chance  at  all  until 
the  condition  came  when  the  imports  into  the  United  States  were 
shut  off  by  the  war. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  cloth  that  is 
similar  to  the  sample  which  is  shown  here?  And  do  I  understand 
that  that  cloth  was  not  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ormbsby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  recently  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  None  of  that  was  manufactured  in  this  country  in 
a  commercial  way  until  attempts  were  made  along  about  1914. 

Senator  La  Follette.  None  of  it  had  been  put  upon  the  market 
before  that  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Not  American-made  goods;  no,  sir.  It  had  not  been 
made  in  tliis  country. 

Senator  La.Follette.  How  lon^  has  it  been  on  the  market  abroad? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  I  think  the  fabric  which  preceded  it  in  invention 
was  in  use  in  this  country  in  about  1909,  but  this  development  of  it, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  came  along  about  1910  or  1911;  at  lea$t,  it  was 
about  that  time  that  it  first  attracted  my  attention. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Abroad^  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  I  mean  the  foreign  samples  came  into  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Came  into  this  country  along  about  1909? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  No,  sir;  1912  or  1913. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  understand  now. 

Mr.  Ormsby.  But  when  the  war  period  came  it  created 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Then,  really,  it  is  a  manufac- 
ture of  quite  recent  invention? 

Mr.  C)rmsby.  Very  decidedly  so;  yes,  sir.  The  machine  on  which 
this  cloth  was  made  is  an  English  invention,  but  the  getting  of  the 
cloth  on  the  American  market  came  to  us  through  Germany^  The 
later  machine,  on  which  that  other  glove  that  was  spoken  of  was 
made,  is  also  an  English  development,  so  far  as  the  machine  goes, 
but  the  doth  comes  from  German  sources  and  not  from  English 
sources. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  cotton.  We  want  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  because  it  is  cotton  it  is  not  cheap.  The  yarn  that  is  used 
is  No.  78  or  80  yarn,  and  that  yarn  has  averaged  in  price  during  the 
war  period  from  $1.25  up  to  $4  or  more. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  The  cotton? 

Senator  McCumber,  Yes. 

Mr.  Ormsby.  The  English  cotton? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  cotton,  you  said,  varied  from  $1.25  to 
more  than  $4. 

Mr.  Ormsby.  The  cotton  yarn  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ormsby.  That  was  American  cotton  yarn. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  is  it  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  It  is  worth,  I  think,  about  $1.60  per  pound. 

This  yarn  was  originally  made  from  a  specific  kind  of  cotton.  It 
was  a  special  variety  developed  in  Egypt.  JLater,  as  I  understand  it, 
they  had  to  bring  in  the  sea-island  seed  to  Egypt  from  America  and 
renew  that  every  year.  That  was  very  fine  yarn,  especially  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  and  it  was  not  supposed,  when  this  American  indus- 
try started,  that  we  could  use  any  American  cotton  in  it,  or  cotton 
yarn.  The  yam  used  abroad  is  and  always  has  been  manufactured, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  England,  except  what  has  since  been  developed 
here. 

But,  after  getting  some  quantity  of  goods  manufactured,  as  we 
proceeded,  and  particularly  when  it  became  apparent  that  America 
was  going  into  tne  war,  we  sought  out  American  cotton,  and  the  very 
day  that  President  Wilson  went  before  Congress  for  the  declaration 
of  war  in  April,  1917,  we  were  on  the  way  to  Albemarle,  N.  C,  where 
we  found  yam  that  we  considered  suitable,  and  "which  we  tried,  and 
which  has  been  in  use  ever  since. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  specific  mention  made  of  this  class 
of  goods  which  you  speak  of  with  a  different  rate  than  we  have  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  913  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  We  feel  that  it  is  insufiicient  for  our  protection. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  We  would  like  what  we  originally  asked  for^  and  it 
is  this:  We  asked  the  revision  of  this  section  so  as  to  make  this  para- 
graph 913  read : 

Knit  fabric  in  tbe  piece  composed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other 
regetable  fiber  made  on  a  warp-knittlng  machine,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but 
not  leas  than  50  cents  for  each  square  yard  thereof  and,  If  multifold,  for  each 
.square  yard  of  each  fold  thereof. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  is  that  necessary? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  That  is  what  we  call  a  minimum  specific  duty.  We 
want  an  amount  of  duty  that  we  know  will  protect  us,  if  possible. 
We  know  pretty  well  what  a  specific  duty  means. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conversion  cost  in 
other  countries  so  that  you  know  that  this  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  We  know  this.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am,  but  we  know 
that  we  have  started  an  industry  that  has  employed  up  to  about 
10,000  people ;  that  when  we  came  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  in  January  we  were  all  busy,  and  to-day  our 
doors  are  shut  and  our  help  are  seeking  other  employment  when  and 
where  they  can. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  attribute  that  altogether  to  imports  of 
your  products  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  imports  from  Germany. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  Oiof  SBY.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  have  those  imports  increased  in  the 
last  year! 

Mr.  Ormsby.  They  have  increased  considerably,  but  that  is  a  point 
that  will  be  developed  by  Congressman  Littauer. 
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Senator  Watson.  Very  well.  You  know  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  get  at  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad, 
in  order  to  find  out.  if  we  can,  a  basis  for  making  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Ormbbt.  Wnen  we  go  into  the  market  competing  with  the 
other  fellow  and  he  produces  goods  that  he  offers  for  a  price  for 
which  we  can  not  offer  them,  we  may  not  know  the  details  of  his 
business,  but  we  have  a  concrete  example  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  be  put  out  of  business. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  offering  the  same  kind  of  product 
made  in  Germany  that  you  make  for  one-half  what  you  can  produce 
it  for? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  It  is  offered 

Senator  McLkan.  Does  your  brief  contain  the  reasons  and  the  com- 
parative costs? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  I  have  little  in  it  about  comparative  costs,  except  that 
there  are  some  rates  of  wages  which  were  published  recently  and 
which,  compared  with  -ours,  show  a  very  great  difference. 

Senator  McLean.'  You  say  that  this  glove  is  made  on  an  English 
machine? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  That  one  Findicating] — that  is^the  fabric. 

Senator  McLean.  The  fabric  is  made  on  an  English  machine  ? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  That  machine  is  operated  in  England  or  Ger- 
many?   You  say  the  glove  came  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Was  the  machine  located  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Oh,  I  presume  it  was.  I  said  the  origin  of  the  ma- 
chine was  English. 

Senator  Watson.  Then  the  Germans  duplicated  the  English  ma- 
chine, reproduced  it,  and  are  now  making  the  cloth  and  the  gloves 
there? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes.  We  have  letters  offering  to  sell  us  the  machine. 
The  letters  are  from  Germany.  But  somehow  or  other  when  the 
machines  get  here  thev  will  not  work. 

Senator  McLean.   You  have  made  a  similar  article? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  We  have  made  this  article  here  [indicating].  This 
will  be  developed  by  Mr.  Littauer. 

Senator  McLean.  Your  brief  contains  the  data  indicating  com- 
parative costs  of  the  two  articles? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  We  give  some  figures  about  what  they  pay  and  what 
we  pay  for  wages.  That  is  about  all.  We  have  not  given  the  whole 
of  it  by  any  means.    We  know  the  prices  that  we  are  met  with. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  cloth  imported,  or  simply  the  glove? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  There  is  no  cloth  being  imported  for  the  simple 
reason  that  our  customers,  if  the  cloth  were  given  io  them,  could  not 
make  it  up  under  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  no  duty  will  protect  you.  If  they  give  you 
the  cloth  and  you  can  not  make  them  cheap  enough  to  compete,  no 
duty  wiU  help.  You  would  not  get  the  trade.  You  might  as  well 
close  up. 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  We  are  closed  up. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  had  better  remain  closed.  If  they  give 
you  the  cloth  and  you  can  not  make  a  glove  and  "sell  it  in  competition, 
then  there  is  no  earthly  way  for  us  to  help  you. 
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Senator  McCumber.  I  think  there  must  be  some  misunderstanding 
between  the  witness  and  Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  so,  too.  I  think  he  must  have  misunder* 
stood. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  they  sell  these  gloves  for? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  I  do  not  know.    This  is  a  new  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  if  Ger- 
many would  give  you  the  cloth — ^that  is,  make  you  a  present  of  it — 
that  you  could  not  make  the  gloves  and  sell  them  in  competition  with 
them.    Is  that  what  you  stated? 

Mr.  Obmsbt.  I  mean  the  price  of  the  gloves  in  the  market  to-day 
is  so  much  less  than  what  we  can  make  them  for,  our  manufacturers, 
that  if  we  furnish  that  cloth  now  we  doubt  whether  they  could  then 
go  into  the  market  against  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
glove,  exclusive  of  the  cloth,  is  greater  'than  what  the  glove  is  being 
sold  for  as  manufactured  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Ormsbt.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  no  protection  would  help  you? 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  he  needs  is  an  embargo. 

Mr.  Ormsby  The  figures  showing  the  cost  of  American  manufac- 
ture of  these  gloves  will  appear  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Littauer, 
who  is  to  follow.  If  the  industry  can  have  a  suitable  specific-duty 
protection,  we  think  the  fabric-glove  industry  will  under  anything 
approaching  normal  business  conditions  show  a  growing  develop- 
ment and  prosperity.  To  that  end  we  have  asked  for  a  specific  duty 
of  50  cents  per  square  yard  on  cloth  and  not  less  than  $3  per  dozen  on 

S'oves,  as  appears  more  fully  in  the  printed  brief  herewith  submitted, 
r.  Littauer  will  now  present  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
finished  product — the  chamoisette  glove. 
Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

BRIEF  OF  0HA&LS8  0.  OXMSBY,  XSFHS8XHTIHG  THE  FABHIO  GLOYE  XKDTTSTHY. 

Schedule  9 — Cotton  manufactures — ^H.  R.  7456 : 

**  Pab.  913.  Knit  fabric,  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cot- 
ton or  other  vegetable  fiber,  made  on  a  warp-knitting  machine,  35  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  made  on  other  than  a  warp-knltting  machine,  23  per  centum  ad 
valorem." 

Above-described  w^arp-knit  cotton  fabric  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  suMed 
or  chamoisette  gloves  and  has  promising  uses  in  other  wearing  apparel.  It  is  a 
Dew  industry  established  in  the  country  after  the  World  War  shut  off  German 
exports  to  America.  Its  development  to  large  proportions  is  shown  in  reports 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for  1918  and  later. 

Under  the  Underwood  bill  (tariff  act  of  1913)  these  products  are  subject  To 
a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

With  the  resumption  of  trading  with  Germany  the  last  few  months  and  thi» 
consequent  large  importations  of  these  goods,  the  American  industry  has  been 
arrested,  its  factories  closed,  and  its  employees  thrown  into  idleness  and 
obliged  to  seek  other  employment,  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

From  the  fact  that  our  industry  has  been,  for  the  present  at  least,  wiped  off 
the  business  map  of  the  country,  coming  up  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  industrial 
development  and  the  concrete  fact  that  our  customers  show  us  the  German 
goods  they  are  buying  and  tell  us  that  we  must  meet  the  prices  they  are  paying, 
generally  at  much  less  than  half  we  are  obliged  to  ask,  we  know  that  we  must 
have  a  much  better  tariff  protection  than  paragraph  913  gives,  even  though  it 
be  on  American  valuation. 

The  industry  in  this  country  is  thoroughly  competitive  and  is  not*  a  trust 
or  combine.    The  Fulton  Ck)unty  Silk  Mills,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  sell  their 
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product,  which  is  the  cloth  only,  to  any  purchaser  and  for  any  purpose.  Th** 
Ornisby-Morris  Co.,  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  are  finishers  of  the  fabric  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Fulton  CJounty  Silk  Mills.  The  New  Fabric  Cloth  Mills,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y..  are  public  finishers  of  the  fabric.  The  O-M  Glove  Corporation 
are  makers  of  the  gloves  only,  while  other  mills  make  the  cloth  and  finishe^l 
gloves  complete. 

The  only  means  for  the  manufacturers  to  ascertain  foreign  costs  are  such  sis 
are  worked  out  by  our  Government  agencies.  The  home  market  is  thoroughly 
competitive,  and  the  prices  quoted  to  the  trade  in  connection  with  a  comparison 
of  rates  paid  labor  here  and  abroad  give  the  best  idea  of  the  duty  required  t>> 
equalize  or  overcome  differences  between  domestic  and  foreign  conditions. 

Marked  and  revolutionary  changes  have  occurred  in  the  exchanges  of  the 
world  since  paragraphs  913  and  914  were  written.  Then  this  industry  was 
flourishing ;  to-day  it  is  a  case  of  suspended  animation.  In  order  to  revive  the 
American  industry  it  is  essential  that  radical  measures  be  adopted  that  xv'ill 
adequately  meet  the  situation. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  makes  undue  profits,  Uncle  Sam  corrects  tlie 
situation  through  the  excess-profits  tax. 

We  therefore  ask  the  revision  o/  these  sections  to  read  as  follows : 

"Par.  913.  Knit  fabric  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly,  or  in  chief  value 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  made  on  a  warp  knitting  machine,  60  i>er 
cent  ad  valorem,  but  not  less  than  50  cents  for  each  square  yard  thereof,  an«l, 
if  multifold,  for  each  square  yard  of  each  fold  thereof. 

"  Par.  914.  Gloves,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  made  of  fabric  knit  on  a  warp-knitting  machine,  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  but  not  less  -than  a  minimum  of  $3  per  dozen  pairs,  not  over  Iti 
Inches  in  length ;  for  each  inch  in  excess  over  12  inches,  in  addition,  25  ceni*< 
per  dozen  pairs. 

**On  such  gloves  of  two  folds  of  such  fabric  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but 
.  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  $4  per  dozen  pairs,  not  over  12  inches  in  length  ; 
over  12  inches  in  length,  for  each  inch  in  excess,  35  cents  per  dozen  pairs." 

All  based  on  American  valuation. 

We  believe  that  any  tariff  protection  short  of  the  above  request  will  under 
l)resent  conditions  be  wholly  inadequate  to  revive  or  sustain  the  industry  as  an 
American  institution. 

Supplementary  hereto  we  append  the  greater  part  of  a  letter  published  in  the- 
l^ader-Uepublicnn,  November  26,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Also  an  article  published  in  the  Textile  World  (New  York),  December  3, 
3921,  page  61,  entitled,  "  German  plans  disclosed." 

If  your  connnittee  had  the  time  for  investigation  of  the  subject,  there  would 
be  no  hesitation  in  providing  an  adequate  tariff  protection. 

(Submitted  by:  Ormsby-Morris  Co.,  Waterford,  N.  Y. ;  O-M  Glove  Corporation, 
Waterford,  N.  Y.:  New  Fabric  Cloth  Mills  (Inc.).  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  Merrill  Silk 
Ck).,  Hornell,  N.  Y.;  Fulton  County  Silk  Mills,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.;  Fonda  Silk 
Fabric  Co.,  Fonda,  N.  Y. ;  Grewen  Bros.  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  Kingsley  •& 
Mansfield,  Northville.  N.  Y.;  William  G.  Weeper  Co.,  Fonda,  N.  Y.;  Weeper 
Mfg.  Co.,  Fultonvllle.  N.  Y. ;  Erie  P'abric  Co.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. ;  Brand  &  Ellis 
Mfg.  Co.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. ;  Will  R.  Geary,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  Fabric  Glove  Asso- 
ciation, Robert  E.  BoUes,  president,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.) 


Tragedy  of  One  United  States  Industry. 

jamks  .kooer,  ix)cal  sil.k   man,   writes  an  enlightening  letter  to  answrr 

incorrect  statements. 

James  Roger,  ctmnected  with  the  Gloversville  Silk  Mills  here,  has  written  a 
most  enlightening  article  for  the  New  York  Times  concerning  propaganda  which 
the  importers  are  spre^ading  around  to  thwart  American  manufacturers  in 
securing  a  high  protective  tariff  in  Washington.    The  article  follows : 

"  Under  the  caption  of  '  The  merchant's  point  of  view,'  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  November  13,  an  article  concerning  the  closing  of  a  silk  glove  factory  was 
printed  with  an  offensive  title  featuring  that  special  paragraph.  Called  rightly 
to  account  by  the  owners  of  the  factory  referred  to,  in  the  issue  of  November  20 
a  half-way  explanation  (for  it  can  not  be  called  apologetic)  article  appeared, 
and  with  that  characteristic,  biased,  free-trade,  Americau-industry-be-damne*1 
attitude  so  often  apparent  in  that  column,  the  facts  are  twisted  and  turned  to 
save  the  writer's  face. 
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"  I  hold  no  brief  to  defend  the  high  tariff  wall  as  a  barrier  to  save  American 
industry.  There  are  arguments  on  both  sides  that  abler  writers  can  offer,  but 
I  do  feel  that  a  short  history  of  a  little-known  industry  would  show  the  in- 
justice of  the  publicity  given  the  Merrill  Silk  Co. 

"Before  the  World  War  the  finer  fabric  gloves,  known  as  suMed  atlas  or 
ctiamoisette,  were  all  imported  mainly  from  Germany.  Originally  the  industry 
developed  in  England;  stolen  by  Germany,  it  became  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  Saxony. 

"A  word  of  explanation  here :  •  Cheap  cotton  gloves,'  to  quote  the  Times, 
'  are  made  from  cloth  woven  on  fine  knitting  frames  that  are  wonderful  exam- 
ples of  machine  work.  The  yams  employed  are  among  the  finest  used  commer- 
cially. The  cloth  after  being  knitted  is  shrunk  and  napped  by  secret  processes, 
and  the  gloves  made  from  the  finished  cloth  are  of  beautiful  texture  resembling 
closely  the  chamois  leather,  hence  the  trade  name  of  chamoisette.  The  gloves 
are  practical  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  find  ready  markets,  especially  in  this 
t-ountry.' 

"The  war  brought  to  an  end  the  importation  of  these  gloves.  Not  a  pair 
was  made  here  prior  to  1915.  Immediately  American  industry  took  up  the 
challenge  to  its  ability  to  make  the  cloth  and  fashion  the  gloves.  Several  manu- 
facturers spent  much  time  and  money  studying  and  inventing  machines  and 
processes  to  equal  the  foreign  production.  Machines  us^ed  to  make  silk  cloth 
for  gloves  were  ingeniously  changed  to  make  the  new  fabric.  Progress  at  first 
was  slow,  but  in  1917  gloves  had  been-  fashioned  here  from  American-made 
cloth  and  from  then  on  it  was  a  success,  and  by  1919  over  10,000  people  were 
employed  in  this  country  in  the  making  of  cloth  and  gloves.  In  addition,  there 
were  many  others  employed  in  the  yam  mills,  machine  works,  and  various  in- 
dustries that  contributed  to  the  fabric  glove  trade. 

"Fear  of  the  return  of  imported  goods  began  to  force  manufacturers  in  the 
fall  of  1919  to  retrench  on  their  commitments  and  somewhat  in  their  operations. 
The  much-dreaded  German  gloves  began  to  appear  in  commercial  quantities  in 
lf)20,  and  by  the  early  part  of  1921,  not  aloiie  by  the  quantities  imported  but  by 
the  prices  made,  had  driven  the  American  manufacturers  out  of  the  field,  and 
late  this  fall  the  last  withdrew,  and  there  are  probably  les.*;  than  100  people 
employed  in  the  industry  to-day  throughout  the  whole  United  States. 

"A  tragedy  enacted  In  a  year  when  the  unemployment  question  looms  largely 
in  the  public  eye,  we  see  10,000  Americans  thrown  out  of  work  to  benefit  our 
late  enemy.  A  new  industry  gained  for  America  and  improved  In  its  hands  is 
butchered  to  make  a  German  holiday  and  complete  the  tragedy  of  the  Anierl- 
cnn-made  fabric  gloves. 

"There  is  yet  time.  A  bill  entitled  to  relieve  the  fabric  glove  industry  should 
receive  immediate  consideration  by  Congress.  An  adequate  protection  by  in- 
creased duty,  American  valuation,  or  by  a  system  of  licenses  to  be  Issued  to 
restrict  imports — any  of  these  measures,  even  at  this  late  date,  could  renew 
and  retain  a  business  that  belongs  here  and  gives  employment  to  its  people." 


[Extract  from  Textile  World,  Dec.  3,  1921.] 
Gkrman  Trade  Plans  Disclosed. 

methods  in  italy  shown  by  confidential  report  of  a  commercial  attach  6 — 

spying  system  in  use. 

An  illuminating  picture  of  methods  by  which  Germany  is  attempting  to 
throttle  important  industries  in  other  countries  is  furnished  by  a  confidential 
report  from  a  German  commercial  attach^  In  Rome,  Italy,  to  his  crhlef  in  Ber- 
lin, which  was  read  by  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Herty,  president  of  the  Synthetic  Organic 
Chemical  Manufacturers*  Association  of  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week.  This  report  was  submitted  by  the  attach^  in  May  of  this  year  and 
was  published  in  the  Idea  Nazionale,  a  dally  newspaper  issued  In  Rome,  in  its 
Sunday  issue  of  August  28,  1921. 

Important  sections  of  this  report  are  as  follows : 

"  In  order  that  we  may  create  for  ourselves  a  favorable  political  situation, 
taking  advantage  of  the  malcontent  of  the  Italian  people,  and  especially  of  the 
Nationalist  and  Nittian  Parties  against  the  powers  of  the  Entente,  a  political 
situation  which  might  in  due  course  be  favorable  to  us  when  Germany  should 
he  faced  by  fresh  complications.  It  Is  necessary  to  strenjrthen  this  discontent 
in  order  to  consolidate  our  situation  through  economic  action. 
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"  To  this  end,  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  only  a  quarter  of  the 
way.  We  must  create  such  economic  interests  and  bonds  with  Italy  that,  what- 
ever happens,  Italy  will  have  to  follow  our  political  lead. 

**  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  a  systematic  supply  of  German  goods  be 
sent  here,  even  below  cost  price,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Inundating  the  Italian 
market  with  German  goods,  we  will  not  only  have  a  place  sympathetic  to  Ger- 
many, because,  as  many  of  our  agents  and  commercial  representatives  have 
verified,  Italian  consumers  gladly  accept  cheap  articles,  but  we  will  also  create 
a  situation  for  Italian  Industry  which  will  render  any  continuation  of  activity 
impossible.  This  without  doubt  will  cause  such  a  crisis  that,  besides  keeping 
Italy  in -constant  agitation,  will  enable  us  to  become  the  sole  masters  of  the 
peninsular  trade,  the  more  so  as,  from  our  information  as  to  French  activity  in 
Italy,  it  appears  that  the  French  fear  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution  here  which 
might  cause  them  similar  losses  to  those  suffered  in  Russia. 

*•  Further,  such  situation  would  enable  us  to  purchase  the  Italian  industries 
lit  a  very  low  rate,  which  would  be  the  key  of  the  situation,  since  it  would  also 
allow  us  to  control  trade  between  Italy  and  the  Balkans  in  such  a  way  that  Italy 
would  not  comi>ete  with  us  for  those  markets.  (See  circular  Oct.  30,  1920, 
regarding  Italo-Jugo-Slav  treaty.)  This,  of  course,  will  happen  as  sooaas  Italy 
is  forced  to  close  down. 

"  We  have  before  us  a  varied  field  of  development  in  Italian  industry,  viz, 
trade  in  rubber.  Fiat,  Spa,  besides  all  the  tire  factories  and  motor-car  engine 
factories,  which  are  already  in  a  .state  of  acute  crisis  on  account  of  the  huge 
German  stocks  of  these  lines  sent  to  Italy. 

PEACEFUL  DESTRUCTION   OF  DYE  TRADE. 

*'  Then  we  have  the  dyeing  trade  in  Italy,  which,  though  in  a  precarious  state 
of  development,  holds  the  pronUse  of  an  assured  future.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary that  in  order  to  follow  out  in  this  branch,  too,  the  method  of  peaceful  de- 
struction advised  by  me  the  Italian  Government  should  not  take  precaution<^ 
to  prevent  the  import  of  coloring  matters  from  abroad,  as  otherwise  it  is  certain 
that  the  Italian  industry  which,  it  appears  to  me,  are  seeking  American  capital 
to  support  them,  might  assume  a  more  solid  position  in  the  peninsula,  a  posi- 
tion which  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  destroy. 

"  I  have  had  a  promise  from  the  Italian  cotton  spinners  of  the  possibility 
of  action  on  their  part  again.st  possible  provisions  of  the  Italian  Govemmeut 
As  authorized  by  you,  for  my  part  I  have  promised  that  any  such  action  will  be 
compensated  by  the  dispatch  of  textile  machines  from  Germany  at  very  low 
prices. 

THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

*'  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Italian  textile  industry,  too, 
offers  a  field  for  economic  development  for  Germany  in  Italy,  whether  because 
they  are  at  present  going  through  a  period  of  crisis,  or  because  they  obstruct 
our  path  toward  the  East.  I  understand  that  in  the  economic  treaties  which 
Italy  is  on  the  point  of  concluding  with  Jugoslavia  she  demands  that  the  Jugo- 
slavs shall  acquire  200,000  quintals  (2,000  tons)  of  textiles  per  annum  in 
Italy ;  and  it  seems  that  this  proposal  has  been  received  with  pleasure  by  the 
Jugo-Slavs,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Italian  cotton  spinners  have  known 
how  to  penetrate  that  market.  Therefore  if  we  succeed  in  absorbing  part  of 
the  Italian  cotton  industry  (I  have  already  made  tentative  proposals  for  the 
Rossi  Cotton  Mill  and  for  the  Prato  factory,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  had 
no  result,  and  the  negotiations  have  been  passed  on  to  the  Schimmelpfeng 
agency  and  to  the  office  of  Ck>nsul  Oster)  we  could  reduce  Italian  competition 
in  the  Balkans,  where  we  could  present  our  product  as  being  Italian. 

"The  Consortium  of  Chemical  Products  of  Berlin,  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and 
the  Discount  Gesellschaft  are  already  with  various  Italian  groups. 

GUIDES  FOR  FUTURE  ACTION. 

"As  will  be  seen  from  this  explanation,  there  is  much  to  do  in  Italy,  but  action 
must  be  guided  by  the  following  rules  in  order  to  avoid  clashing  with  Italian 
susceptibility  : 

**(1)  The  Deutsche  Italienische  Vereinig  should  be  able  to  continue  to  bring 
Its  influence  to  bear, 

••  Instructions  must  be  given  to  the  Deutsche  Italienische  Vereinig  so  that  its 
bulletin  shall  be  Inspired  to  draw  attention  to  the  lack  of  Italian  products  in 
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Italy,  the  damage  resulting  from  such  lack,  and  the  attempts  at  economic 
penetration  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries.  Such  criterion  must  also  inspire 
the  newspaper  campaign  of  said  organization. 

"(2)  The  setting  up  in  Milan,  too,  of  an  information  office  at  the  consulate 
peneral  for  Germany,  with  the  aim  of  following  the  labor  movement  in  north 
Italy,  and  to  report  to  Germany  in  relation  to  these  movements  the  necessity 
10  send  German  material  and  products  to  increase  the  crisis. 

"(3)  As  to  fuel,  it  is  necessary  that  after  the  refusal  of  the  Italians  of  our 
offer  to  coUabomte  in  development  of  the  lignite  mines,  and  for  the  supply  of 
the  market  with  fuel  against  facilities  of  German  property,  which  has  been  so 
sequestrated,  our  action  shall  be  turned  toward  private  individuals." 

GERMAN    SPYING   SYSTEM. 

Another  interesting  point  brought  out  by  Dr.  Herty  in  his  address  was  the 
fact  that  just  as  Germany  had  perfected  a  remarkable  system  of  sabotage  dur- 
ing the  war,  so  has  she  built  up  a  spying  system^  in  the  industrial  war  she  is 
now  waging.  To  illustrate  this  point.  Dr.  Herty  quoted  from  correspondence 
which  he  received  on  the  date  of  November  23,  this  year,  regarding  the  experi- 
ences of  an  American  chemist  in  Germany.    This  correspondence  follows : 

**Dr. ,  who  is  with  the Co.,  has  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to 

Eorope,  where  he  went  at  the  request  of  his  employers,  as  I  understand  it. 

"He  saw  quite  a  few  people  and  among  them  Dr.  v.  Weinberg,  whom  you 
Imow,  and  Dr.  Seebohm,  formerly  of  the  Bayer  Co.,  and  now  with  Griesheim 
Electron. 

**  In  conversation  with  Dr.  Weinberg,  this  gentleman  remarked  that  he  knew 
exactly  what  the  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.  plants  bad  cost,  and,  if  an 
emhaiipo  were  put  on  dyes,  they  would  immediately  begin  to  build  and  they 
could  build  a  plant  for  just  one-tenth  of  what  it  had  cost  the  manufacturers  to 
build  their  plants  here,  and  also  spoke  of  their  experience,  which  would  natu- 
rally be  of  great  use  to  them. 

"Dr.  Seebohm,  who  you  know  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Duisberg,  vwy  much 

astonished  Dr.  by  telling  him  how  their  (the  Co.'s)  yield  in 

Aagnst  was  only  so  much  on  certain  dyes,  where  it  was  highef  the  month  pre- 
vious, and  admitted  he  had  data  of  the  yields  and  productions  of  all  the  dye- 
stoflT  mannfaeturers  of  this  country." 


Compari9on  of  wages  of  iexiUe  workers. 
[From  the  Trade  Record  (New  York),  Wednesday,  Nov.  30, 1921.] 


Weaving  hands 

Repair  men 

UoskUl^  repair  men 

Auxiliary  rqMir  men 

Dyers  and  saeh 

Stokm 

Men  ap  to  16  years 

Men  16  to  18  years 

Hen  18  to  20  years 

Women  weaving  faands,  etc 

Women  up  to  16  years 

Women  16  to  18  years 

Women  18  to  2D  years 

Driven  tndjaottors 

Watohmm .., 


Germany. 


United 

Marks 
hour. 

States    1 

equiva-  i 

lent     ' 

(cents  per 

hour). 

1 

7.60 

3.75 

7.50 

3.75 

7.20 

3.60 

5.  go 

2.95 

6.90 

3.45 

7.20 

3.60 

3.30 

1.65    • 

4.30 

2.15 

5.40 

2.70 

5.15 

2.575 

2.65 

1.325 

3.65 

1.825 

4.10 

2.06 

1204 

s  $1. 47 

1360 

SI.  80 

United  States. 


60  cents  per  hour. 

65  to  70  cents  per  hour. 

$80  per  week. 

Helpers,  40  cents  per  hoar. 

Boys  and  girls  under  18  years  not 
employed. 


Winders,  40  cents  per  hour. 
125  per  week. 


P.  S.-Vahie  oT  mark  estimated  at  one-half  cent  for  this  calculation.   On  December  3, 1921,  its  value  was 
thlrtr-foor  oae^ndredtbs  of  a  cent. 
^liirks  per  week. 
'DuDars  per  week. 
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STATEMENT   OF   EBNEST   JONES,    GLOVEBSVUXE,   N.    Y.,    BEPBE- 

SENTING  GLOVE  CLOTH  INBXTSTBY. 

The  Chairhan.  Mr.  Jones,  you  speak  also  on  the  glove  matter? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  cloth  that  they  maike  these  gloves  from. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  Gloversvillef 

Mr.  Jones.  I  reside  in  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  make  the  sufeded  cotton  cloth  from  which  the  suede 
fabric  gloves  are  made.  We  use  nothing  but  Americlui-made  yams, 
machinery,  and  help.  We  were  not  able  to  make  it  before  the  war 
under  any  previous  tariff  bill  because  we  could  not  compete  with  the 
low-price  foreign  and  particulariy  German  goods. 

During  the  war,  when  enemy  countries  were  shut  out  from  our 
market,  we  succeeded  in  making  a  very  satisfactory  article,  pro- 
nounced  by  many  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  foreign-made  cloth. 
Among  our  customers  were  many  of  the  importers  who  formerly 
used  foreign  cloth  and  gloves,  and  they  encouraged  us  to  go  ahead 
adding  to  our  buildings  and  machinery  to  increase  our  production. 
There  never  was  any  question  about  the  quality  and  price,  and  the 
demand  was  for  more  than  we  could  supply.  We  sold  the  cloth  to 
fabric-glove  manufacturers  in  many  States  as  well  as  New  York  City, 
our  customers  being  in  competition  with  fabric-glove  manufacturers 
who  made  their  own  cloth. 

Owing  entirely  to  importations  of  German-made  cloth  in  fabric 
gloves  our  business  is  now  entirely  at  a  standstill,  and  we  have  not 
sold  any  cloth  for  many  weeks,  and  two  plants  we  operated  are 
entirely  shut  down  and  all  the  help  are  out  of  work  and  will  be 
until  we  can  get  an  adequate  tariff  to  protect  this  industry  from  such 
foreign  competition  as  we  now  face. 

Perhaps  a  comparison  of  German  labor  costs  with  our  American 
standaros  would  be  enlightening.  Our  winders — ^girls — ^get  40  cents 
per  hour,  against  the  German  equivalent  of  2  cents  per  hour.  We  use 
men  for  weaving  the  cloth,  and  the  last  price  we  paid  before  closing 
down  was  60  cents  per  hour ;  in  Germany  they  use  some  girls  under 
16  years  of  age  at  the  equivalent  of  li  cents  per  hour,  and  their  high- 
est-paid men  weavers  and  repair  men  get  the  equivalent  of  ^  cents 
per  hour.  Our  warpers  were  paid  (the  lowest  price  before  shutting 
down)  60  cents  per  hour,  a^inst  the  equivalent  in  Germany  of  3 J 
cents  per  hour,  and  so  on.  For  comparison  I  am  taking  the  mark  at 
to-day's  value  of  one-half  cent. 

Is  there  any  wonder  we  can  not  compete?  How  do  you  expect  our 
people  to  live?  Some  get  jobs  shoveling  snow  for  the  city  now.  If 
you  will  give  us  the  protection  we  ask  for  we  will  be  able  to  start  up 
and  put  our  people  to  work  again,  but  don't  you  see  we  can  not  unless 
you  give  us  adequate  tariff  protection  ? 

Based  on  the  present  scale  of  wages  paid  in  Germany,  as  reported 
in  the  News  Record  of  New  York  City  of  November  30, 1921, 1  have 
prepared  a  comparative  estimate  on  standard  glove  cloth  as  follows : 
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American  cost. 

German  cost. 

Material 

Labor. 

Material 

Labor. 

Yim.  1  DOond t 

tl.35 

'"id.  05" 
.06 
.15 
.42 
.45 

tl.05 

Prtinarinc  v*™ -r---. - r - 

SO.  0035 

Windine 

.004 

WftTDilUT 

.0075 

W«Vinf  -  .-r r T 

.021 

.15 

.12 

.0226 

Total  cost 

1.50 

I.IS 

1.17 

.n&75 

12.65 

$1.2275 

This  cloth  yields  2.6  square  yards  to  the  pound.  A  square  yard 
costs  American  $1,  German  $0.47. 

On  these  costs,  with  American  vahiation,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
but  not  less  than  50  per  cent  a  square  yard  still  leaves  the  German 
product  3  per  cent  below  the  domestic. 

Therefore,  in  asking  for  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  based  on 
American  valuation  but  not  less  than  50  cents  a  square  yard,  we  are 
not  askinc  a  prohibitive  protection  but  only  sufficient  to  equalize  costs 
and  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  German  product  and  pay  wages  to 
conform  to  the  American  standard. 

I  have  here  a  letter  dated  October  18,  1921,  from  Gerbruder  Her- 
f urth,  of  Chemnitz,  Germany,  from  which  I  quote : 

Before  the  war  we  did  a  large  business  for  export  in  colored  and  duplexed 
cloth  for  gloves.  In  finished  cloth  gloves  we  are  sold  up  for  a  year  ahead ;  how- 
ever, we  could  sell  cloth  for  gloves. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  consumptive  demand  in  this  country  for  this 
product  that  a  few  months  ago  gave  active  employment  to  more  than 
10,000  Americans.  With  the  recent  influx  of  competitive  German 
goods  these  Americans  became,  and  are  to-day,  idle  and  out  of  em- 
ployment. It  is  for  you  to  determine  whether  the  German  or  the 
American  worker  will  have  this  work  to  do. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Where  did  you  get  your  figures  for  the 
amount  paid  the  German  worker? 

Mr.  JoNBS.  I  quoted  here  from  the  Daily  News  Record  of  New 
York  City,  under  date  of  November  30,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  works  8  hours  and  gets  16  to  18  cents  a 
day?  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  any  human  being  in  Germany 
to  live  on  18  to  20  cents  a  day  or  16  to  20  cents  a  day,  let  alone  taking 
care  of  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Jones.  Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  mark,  the  mark  in 
Germany  will  buy  more  in  proportion  there  than  it  will  when  con- 
verted here. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know,  but  will  it  buy  such  an  amount  that 
16  cents  or  18  cents  of  American  money  in  Germany  would  take  care 
of  a  man,  his  board  and  his  clothing?  Is  it  possible  for  any  human 
being  in  Germany  to  live  on  18  cente  of  American  money  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  All  I  can  say,  sir,  that  this  is  dated  Berlin,  November  8, 
and  apparently  written  by  a  staflf  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
Kecord,  who  seems  to  have  gotten  his  information  in  Germany.  I 
have  not  been  there ;  I  do  not  know.    It  is  a  public  statement. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  could  he  buy?  Even  a  green  that  he 
eats  has  a  price  in  Germany,  and  it  could  not  be  such  a  diflferent  price 
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from  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  States,  and  if  he 
has  any  meat  at  all  he  certainly  could  not  get  any  kind  of  a  steak 
for  less  than  15  cents  a  pound  at  the  present  price  of  cattle.  I  can 
not  imagine  how  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Jones.  Neither  can  I,  sir ;  but  that  is  what  we  are  up  against. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  there  must  be  some 
mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  a  consul  in  Berlin,  have  we  not?  He  could 
verify  those  figiires  at  Chemnitz,  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  ought  to  have  it  correct ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  that  shows  we  are  paying  twenty  times  as  much 
wages. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  German  material  now  being  imported? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  the  gloves  are  being  imported.  Of  course, 
they  have  not  sent  the  cloth,  oecause  they  have  been  so  busy  making 
the  gloves,  but  this  letter  from  the  German  manufacturer,  dated 
Chemnitz,  October  18,  says  he  has  sold  all  the  gloves  he  could  make  for 
a  year,  similar  gloves  to  those  Mr.  Littauer  snowed,  and  that  he  has. 
a  surplus  of  cloth  now  to  sell. 

GLOVES. 

[Paragraph  914.] 

STATEMENT  OF  LXrCIUS  K.  LITTAXTEB,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y.,  BEPBE- 
SENTING  MANTJFACTTTBEBS  OF  COTTON  GLOVES. 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  desire  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton 
gloves  made  on  warp-knitting  machines.  This  industry  is  referred 
to  in  our  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  in  paragraph  914  and  in 
the  Underwood  bill  in  paragraph  260. 

This  industry  flourished  in  the  United  States  between  the  years 
1915  and  1919,  since  when  it  has  been  running  down,  until  during 
the  year  1921  it  has  been  entirely  eliminated. 

It  will  take  but  a  few  words  to  describe  the  situation  that  brought 
this  condition  about.  I  happen  to  be  a  leather-glove  manufacturer 
as  well. 

The  tariff  on  cotton  gloves  in  all  Kepublioan  tariffs — the  McKinley 
tariff,  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  the  Aldrich  tariff — was  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  cotton  gloves,  and  under  the  Democratic  tariff— the 
Gorman  bill  and  the  Underwood  bill — it  was  40  per  cent  and  35 
per  cent,  respectively. 

We  glove  manufacturers  saw  this  tide  of  cotton  gloves  coming 
into  America  during  all  these  years  when  the  duty  was  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  and  we  figured,  figured,  and  figured  to  see  how  we  could 
get  a  part  of  this  growing  industry.  There  was  not  a  single  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States,  a  single  manufacturer  of  the  cloth 
or  a  single  manufacturer  of  the  gloves,  before  the  war.  We  could 
not  get  along  with  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and  compete  with 
Germany. 

The  industry  ori^nally  started  in  England.  The  Germans  then 
took  it  over. 

Senator  La  FoUiETTB.  When  did  it  start  in  England? 
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Mr.  LiTTAUER.  About  1906,  1907,  and  1908.  I  mean  by  that  the 
method  of  manufacturing  this  cloth,  this  chamoisette  clotn,  which  is 
cotton  cloth.   Just  let  me  describe  the  process  of  its  making. 

Senator  La  Foulsttb.  If  the  industry  originated  as  lately  as  that 
in  England,  there  was  not  very  much  oj)portimity  for  it  to  get  started 
in  this  country  up  to  the  time  we  went  into  the  war. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Oh,  yes.  We  showed  after  1914  what  we  could  do 
in  two  years.    If  you  will  permit  me 

Senator  La  Foixette  (interposing).  You  had  practically  an  em- 
bargo then. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  We  had  an  embargo,  and  with  that  embargo — ;- 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Were  any  of  the  machines 
upon  which  this  cloth  is  woven  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  LrrrAUER.  Certainly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  were  they  patented  t 

Mr.  LoiTAUER.  Patented? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiiTAUER.  I  do  not  believe  they  were  patented.  They  were 
originally  English  machines  adopted  by  the  Germans.  Some  of  them 
were  used  to  manufacture  what  we  call  tricot  silk. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  when  they  were  brought  to 
this  country? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  should  say  about  1910. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  was  the  machine  invented  upon  which 
this  peculiar  weave  of  cloth  was  produced  ? 

Mr.  Ltttauer.  I  should  say  somewhere  between  1900  and  1905. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  LnTAUER.  In  Great  Britain.  Then  Germany  took  over  the 
business.  The  Germans  exported  to  the  United  States  before  the  war 
about  18,000,000  pairs  of  gloves  yearly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  the  English  export  to  this  country? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Nothing  whatever.  The  business  started  in  Eng- 
land and  went  to  Germany.  The  Eng'lish  were  driven  out  of  the 
business  by  German  competition.  The  Germans  exported  to  England 
about  30,000,000  pairs  of  gloves  a  year.  The  lower  labor  cost  in 
Germany  permitted  the  Germans  centered  around  about  Chenmitz, 
in  Saxony,  to  control  this  industry.  The  Englishmen  created  the 
art,  exported  the  knitting  machines  to  Germany,  and  then  the  Ger- 
mans made  up  the  cloth  and  exported  the  gloves  all  over  the  world. 
England  uses  nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  we  use  of  their  product. 

Sow,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  price  of  these  goods  before  the 
war.  The  price  of  the  average  importation  into  the  United  States 
in  1913  was  $1.79  per  dozen ;  in  1914,  $1.43 ;  and  in  1915,  $1.58.  That 
was  for  a  dozen  pairs.  These  statistics  are  according  to  our  custom- 
house records.  There  were  18,000,000  pairs,  on  the  average,  or 
1400,000  dozens  exported  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing each  one  of  these  years. 

Senator  Watson.  Each  one  of  which  years? 

Mr.  LnrAtTEiL  During  1913  and  1914.  It  was  entirely  a  German 
industry. 

Let  me  so  back  a  step.  The  glove  people  of  America  were  con- 
stantly en&avoring  to  get  into  this  manufacture.  The  cotton  glove 
was  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  desirable  to  the  wearer. 
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It  has  a  good  finish.  The  particular  art  in  this  work  is  not  only  to 
knit  but  to  finish  the  fabric,  to  get  this  leather  face,  this  suMe  face, 
on  the  original  knit  cotton  fabric.  To  do  that  is  quite  a  secret,  not  a 
standard  trade  performance,  and  some  succeed  better  than  others. 

When  the  war  came  on  we  first  depended  upon  England  for  yarns, 
then  we  induced  United  States  manufacturers  to  make  them.  We 
got  an  opportunity  to  fill  in  this  way  to  make  the  gloves.  The  Eng- 
lishmen came  to  Ainerica  to  try  to  get  these  gloves.  C«ur  own  import- 
ers of  cotton  gloves,  and  the  largest  of  these  importers,  became  manu- 
facturers of  gloves  in  the  United  States,  as  they  were  already  manu- 
facturers of  silk  gloves.  Cotton  gloves  came  in  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  silk  gloves.  The  distributors  and  manufacturers  of  silk  gloves 
in  the  United  States  were  before  the  war  importers  of  German  cotton 
gloves  and  took  up  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  gloves.  When  the 
war  came  on  they  came  to  all  of  us  who  could  manufacture  these 
cotton  gloves  and  begged  us  to  go  into  the  work.  We  started.  You 
will  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  1915 

Senator  La  FoiiUSTTE.  When  you  say  "  they  "  you  mean  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  yam  in  Great  JBritain? 

Mr.  LrrTATJER.  No;  I  mean  the  dealers  in  these  gloves  in  the 
United  States,  the  men  who  had  distributed  1,500,000  dozen  of  these 
gloves  from  Germany  every  year.  They  themselves  began  to  try 
to  manufacture,  and  they  attempted  to  get  us  and  other  manufac- 
turers like  Mr.  Ormsby  here  to  do  this  manufacturing.  Witliin  two 
years,  or  from  1915  to  the  summer  of  1916,  American  energy  got  to 
work.  We  first  imported  the  yarn  from  England.  We  then  found 
that  that  source  was  intermittent  and  not  regular  at  all,  and  we  in- 
duced our  friends  in  North  Carolina  and  our  friends  in  New  Bed- 
ford to  make  these  yams.  We  found  out  then  that  the  American 
yarn  was  superior  to  the  English  yarn  for  this  purpose.  We  adapted 
fenglish  machines.  We  set  every  manufacturer  of  these  knitting  ma- 
chines, which  are  warp-knitting  machines,  at  work  to  manufacture 
them.  Then  we  attempted  to  get  this  finish — ^this  su&de  or  leather 
finish — on.  the  fabric,  and  then  we  went  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
gloves.  Within  two  years  there  was  expended  in  the  United  States 
between  five  and  seven  million  dollars  in  doing  this  work,  and  during 
the  year  1916  we  had  already  begun  to  manufacture  and  had  made 
6,000,000  pairs  of  these  gloves.  In  1917  we  made  12,000,000  pairs, 
in  1918  we  made  15,600,000  pairs.  In  trade  circles,  even  in  the  ordi- 
nary newspapers,  the  progress  of  this  industry  enlisted  a  great  deal 
of  comment.  Many  articles  were  written  about  the  beauty  and  i>er- 
fect  result  of  the  work  of  United  States  manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  did  you  make  in  1920  ? 

Mr.  LiTTATTER.  In  1920,  400,000. 

Senator  Caij>er.  1918. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  In  1918  there  were  15,600,000  pairs  made  in  the 
United  States. 

These  statistics  were  obtained  altogether  from  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  that  commission  having  made  an  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  report  in  1918  on  this  subject. 

In  1919,  when  our  business  began  to  ebb  and  the  flood  of  German 
goods  began  to  come  back,  we  aropped  from  15,000,000  to  800,000. 
During  last  year,  1920,  we  produced  only  400,000,  and  this  year  our 
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business  since  the  middle  of  the  summer  has  been  absolutely  elimi- 
nated. There  is  not  a  single  wheel,  so  to  speak,  turning  in  the  United 
States.  None  of  this  fabric  can  be  made,  simply  because  we  can  not 
make  the  fabric  into  gloves  to  compete  with  the  German  article ;  that 
I  shall  refer  to  more  in  detail  in  a  monient. 

Now  let  we  give  you  the  other  side,"  the  importations.  Germany, 
of  course,  was  out  of  the  export  business  to  the  United  States  during 
the  war.  When  the  war  was  over,  in  1918,  they  had  no  cotton.  These 
very  men  who  had  encouraged  our  glove  manufacturers  to  go  into  the 
business  started  to  jump  over  to  Germany;  they  bought  yarns  in 
England  and  they  sent  them  to  Germany  and  had  them  made  up 
into  gloves  in  Germany,  and  the  men  who  commended  us  most  highly 
for  our  success  to-day  are  the  men  who  now  receive  their  supplies 
from  Germany. 

The  German  importation  into  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1919  was  about  15,000  dozen.  That  was  during  that  one  year.  When 
they  reached  the  month  of  January,  1920,  they  exported  to  us  7,500 
dozens.  I  am  giving  these  figures  from  the  foreign  department 
statistics.  They  show  that  they  exported  to  us  7,500  dozen  during 
January,  1920.  They  were  making  progress  every  month.  When 
July  came  they  exported  to  the  United  States  43,000  dozens,  or 
approximately  six  times  what  they  imported  during  the  month  of 
January. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  LdTTAUER.  They  are  published  every  month  in  the  United 
States  Foreign  Commerce  Reports. 

Senator  'Smoot.  I  have  the  table  here  from  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  the  quantity  imported  from  Germany,  according  to  that  table, 
for  the  calendar  year  1920  was  only  39,101  dozen. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Thirty-nine  thousand? 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  one. 

Mr.  LiiTAUER.  For  the  whole  year  1920? 

Senator  Smoot.  For  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

Mr.  LnTAUER.  There  must  be  something  wrong  there,  Senator. 
If  you  will  let  me  look  at  it,  perhaps  I  can  ^raighten  it  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  look  at  it  if  you  choose,  but  I  think  that 
it  is  right. 

Mr.  LrrrAUER.  This  is  a  supplemental  report  that  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  1918  report.  They  have  here,  in  1919,  the  total 
number  of  dozens  shown  as  149,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  1919  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAXjEB.  Yes;  1919. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  812,000  in  1919.  The  great  bulk  came  from 
Japan. 

Mr.  LrrrAUER.  But  the  Japanese  glove  is  an  entirely  different 
article. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  says  cotton  gloves  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  LiTTAUiaL  That  is  true;  but  we  characterize  these  gloves  as 
cotton  gloves  made  on  warp-knitting  machines.  If  you  want  me 
to  po  into  the  Japanese  question,  I  can  take  that  up  later  and  show 
vou  how  they  compete  with  us.  These  figures  that  I  have  here  are 
monthly  figures  taken  from  trade  statements  published  in  the  com- 
mercial papers,  and  they  usually  give  them  by  the  month,  and  then 
for  the  nscal  year. 
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Senator  McLean.  From  what  source  do  they  derive  their  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  stating  the  imports  only  for 
the  months  of  August  and  September  of  this  year. 

Senator  Dillingham:.  Seaa  those  figures  to  us. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  am  confident  that  the  statement  I  am  making  is 
based  upon  statistics  of  the  United  States  Grovernment,  and  tney 
show  that  in  January.  1920,  7,530  dozen  of  pairs  were  imported  into 
the  United  States.  The  imports  had  increased  by  July,  1920,  when 
they  were  six  times  as  large.  In  July,  1920,  Germany  exported  to 
us  43,885  dozen.    Forty-three  thousand  dozen  in  July,  1920 ! 

In  July,  1921,  importations  had  increased  to  142,000  dozen.  Think 
of  it,  7,000  dozen  in  January,  1920 ;  43,000  dozen  in  July,  1920 ;  and 
142,000  dozen  in  July,  1921.  I  think,  Senator  Smoot,  you  will  find 
this  information  in  that  letter. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  not  say  whether  these  figures  are  right  be- 
cause I  have  not  checked  them  up,  but  in  their  report  this  is  what 
they  say :  Table  No.  15,  referring  to  cotton  gloves,  shows  the  imports 
for  consumption  and  the  amount  of  revenue.  It  shows  also,  among 
other  things,  the  value  per  unit  of  quantity  and  the  actual  and  com- 
puted ad  valorem  rate.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  in  1910  the  imports 
amounted  to  176,253  dozen,  the  value  being  $312,947  and  the  duty 
collected  $218,283.  The  value  of  the  unit  of  quantity  was  $1.78,  and 
the  per  cent  of  duty  69.87. 

I  shall  not  read  the  values  for  the  other  years,  but  I  shall  give  you 
the  quantities,  which  are  as  follows:  1911,  153,436  dozen;  1912, 
86,886;  1913,  79,626  dozen;  1914, 11,996  dozen. 

Then  again  in  1914  under  the  35  per  cent  rate,  1,511,732  dozen. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  That  comes  about  by  reason  of  the  difference  in 
classification  made  by  the  customhouse.  Thej  did  not  jump  in  1914 
to  one  million  and  a  half  from  almost  nothing.  It  came  about  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  those  fabric  gloves  macfe  on  these  warp-knit- 
ting machines  were  put  into  a  different  classification.  Here  is  the 
glove  that  was  imported  before  that  time,  made  on  what  is  known  as 
the  circular-knitting  machine. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1914  the  35  per  cent  was  in  the  Underwood 
tariff  law. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  says  here :  "  Cotton  gloves  of  all  kinds." 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now,  reading  further,  1915,  1,513,338;  1916,  664,- 
471;  1917,  112,027;  1918,  420,667 ;  1919,  149,  333;  1920,  203,370. 

Then  the  report  goes  into  the  countries  and  show  what  they  were 
in  1920  and  where  the  gloves  came  from,  as  well  as  the  value  oi  them. 

For  instance,  take  Denmark.  In  1919  there  was  none;  in  1920, 
205  dozen  pairs. 

France:  In  1919  there  were  1,567  dozen  pairs;  1920,  316  dozen 
pairs. 

Germany :  1920,  39,101  dozen  pairs. 

Netherlands :  1920,  1,231  pairs. 

United  Kingdom :  1920,  1,917  dozen  pairs. 

Canada :  1920,  12,683  dozen  pairs. 

Japan :  1920,  186,000  pairs. 
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Mr.  LnTAui&R.  This  table  shows  for  Germany  in  1919,  812  dozen 
pairs,  but  we  have  a  report  for  1919  showing  that  German  importa- 
tions of  these  gloves  here  amounted  to  15, OCX)  dozen  a  month.  This 
table  in  some  way  is  incorrect.  It  shows  particularly,  above  here, 
that  in  1919  cotton-glove  imports  of  all  the  countries  amounted  to 
123,000  dozen,  while  in  the  table  from  which  you  quoted  first  it 
amounts  to  149,000  dozen. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  totals  are  correct. 

Mr.  LrrxAUBR.  One  is  against  the  other.  Here  [indicating]  is 
the  total  for  1919  and  here  [indicating]  is  the  total  for  1920.  There 
is  a  discrepancy  in  both  of  them. 

This  is  tiie  article — suede  cotton  gloves — which  competes  with  kid 
glov^  and  silk  gloves ;  while  these  dozens  brought  in  during  the  war, 
particularly  those  mentioned  from  Japan  in  1919,  amounting  to 
120,000  out  of  the  total  of  123,000.  were  very  much  inferior  and  very 
low-grade,  circular-knit,  cotton  gloves. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  specifically  states  here  the  kind  of  gloves  they 
are.  It  goes  on  and  gives  these  figures.  This  is  the  table  following 
that  statement. 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  This  is.  an  extract  taken  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's report  of  1918  with  some  later  additions  made  thereto.  It 
will  not  conflict  with  the  investigation  made  by  me  nor  with  the 
careful  studies  I  have  made  of  these  matters  in  connection  with  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  of  sueded,  warp-knit,  machine-made 
fabric  gloves;  and  I  simply  want  to  show  you  how  our  business, 
which  was  started  in  1915,  was  growing  and  had  reached,  according 
to  this  report  from  the  Tariff  Conunission,  an  output  of  15,600,000 
pairs  in  1918,  while  to-day  it  is  moribund,  not  a  single  pair  being 
made,  and  the  industry  being  closed  and  wiped  out  because  Germany, 
which  began  exports  at  a  Tow  rate  in  1919,  to-day  exceeds  in  its 
monthly  miports  into  the  United  States  the  average  consumption  of 
the  Umted  States.  The  average  consumption  of  the  United  States 
is  1,500,000  dozen  a  year  or  about  125,000  dozen  per  month,  while 
Germany  has  already,  in  July,  reached  142,000  dozen  in  exports  to 
the  United  States.  As  for  August  and  September  you  have  statistics 
in  that  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  the  imports  from  Japan  in  the^ 
meantime? 

Mr.  LriTAUER.  Japan's  exports  before  the  war  of  all  cotton  gloves 
amounted  to  about  500,000  dozen,  and  by  1918  had  reached  3,750,000 
dozen. 

Senator  Watson.  How  inany  to  this  country? 

Mr.  LflTTATTEH.  As  to  this  country,  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  statistics 
that  Senator  Smoot  has  called  attention  to  show  120,000  dozen  during 
the  year  1919.  But  I  may  add  that  1919  was  the  year  Japan  killed 
herself  in  this  industry.  The  year  before  she  must  have  imported 
into  the  United  States  five,  six,  or  ten  times  as  many  gloves,  but  the 
gloves  were  so  inferior  and  gave  so  little  satisfaction  and  were  of 
such  common  nature  that  they  hurt  her  trade.  I  have  brought  some 
of  them  here  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Japan's  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  year  are  you  now  speaking  of? 

Mr.  LriTAUSK.  I  am  speaking  of  Japanese  goods  for  the  years  1916, 
1917,  1918,  and  1919.  Their  exports  to  the  United  States  now  are 
practically  niL   They  are,  so  to  speak,  entirely  out  of  it. 
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Here  is  a  pair  of  gloves  very  similar  to  the  gloves  that  I  made  dur- 
ing the  war,  knitted  on  the  same  kind  of  a  kmtting  machine  with  the 
same  kind  of  yam.  These  goods  cost  me  $2.28  to  fabricate.  Wool- 
worth,  in  New  York  City,  bought  40,000  dozen  last  week,  for  75 
cents,  made  in  Japan. 

Senator  Calder.  Seventy-five  cents  the  dozen  pair? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Seventy-five  cents  the  dozen  pair — less  than  the 
cost  of  that  fabric  to  me.  Here  is  the  glove  already  made,  exported 
to  the  United  States,  35  per  cent  duty  paid,  landed  nere  and  sold  for 
75  cents. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost ;  where  does  the 
difference  lie? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  If  these  gloves  were  made  in  America  I  could  not 
sell  them  for  less  than  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  glove  sold  for  now? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Japan  sells  them  for  75  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  America? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  In  America. 

Senator  Smoot.  With  duty  paid  and  profit  made  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Whatever  the  profit  or  loss  they  made.  They  sell 
it  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  75  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  10  cents  a  pair  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Ten  cents  per  pair  is  the  price  they  are  retailed  at, 
while  75  cents  per  dozen  is  the  price  they  were  purchased  at. 

Senator  Watson.  You  said  75  cents  a  dozen,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Seventy-five  cents  a  dozen  for  Japanese  gloves. 
Here  is  a  sample  made  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  sold  for? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  $2.50,  but  we  can  not  sell  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  retail  for  per  pair? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  About  35  cents  per  pair. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  get  10  cents  for  the  others  ? 

Mr.  LrTTAUER.  Ten  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  material  is  identical? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Both  of  them  are  cotton.  I  should  say  that  the 
Japanese  glove  [indicating]  is  a  little  bit  heavier  and  coarser. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  the  German  production? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Japanese. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  do  you  get  your  yarn? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  We  buy  this  yarn  of  the  southern  manufacturers. 
The  American  glove  is  made  out  of  40  and  50  single  carded  south- 
ern yarns  but  is  not  made  of  as  good  yarn  "as  some  of  the  yam  made 
in  Jfew  Bedford. 

Senator  McLean.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  get  better 
varn  in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  claim  that  the  American  yarn,  the  fine  yam,  is 
better  than  the  yam  of  England.  We  find  that  it  is  more  uniform. 
Ours  is  made  out  of  lotig  staple.   It  is  better  for  this  particular  work. 

Senator  McLean.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  Japanese  im- 
portations were  of  poor  quality  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Oh,  altogether. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  that  refer  to  the  glove  vou  have  shown  us? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  It  is  a  cheaper  glove,  circular  knit,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  warp-knit  sueded  glove. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  this  Japanese  glove  that  you  have  produced 
before  the  committee  an  inferior  article  from  the  standpoint  of  wear 
and  use? 

Mr.  LrrTAU£R.  Not  at  all,  sir.  It  is  not  an  inferior  article  to  the 
same  American  glove. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was. 

Mr.  LriTAUER.  These  gloves  [indicating]  are  made  on  warp-knit- 
ting machines  and  are  entirely  different  in  character  of  manuiacture 
from  these  gloves  made  on  circular  machines,  which  we  call  fleece 
jersey — underwear  cloth  adapted  to  the  making  of  gloves.  We  have 
to  pay  more  for  these  two  fasteners  than  they  get  for  the  gloves. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  be  made  in  Japan  for  5 
cents. 

Mr.  LrrrATjER.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  is  the  price  for  which  they 
have  been  sold.  England  has  a  stock  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Japanese-made  gloves. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  were  sold  at  that 
price? 

Mr.  LiTTAUBR.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  anybody  buy  them  in  any  quantity! 

Mr.  LriTAUER.  I  believe  that  I  could  buy  another  40,000  dozen  at 
that 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  take  the  fasteners,  the  cotton,  and  the 
thread,  I  think  it  will  cost  more  than  5  cents.  They  are  not  in  busi- 
ness for  the  fun  of  it. 

Mr.  Lpttauer.  My  own  manufactured  gloves,  like  the  Japanese 
gloves,  can  not  be  sold  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We  sold  those 
gloves  during  the  war  at  a  uniform  price  and  sold  thousands  of 
dozens  in  Chicago  at  $3.50.  We  have  offered  those  goods  to-day  at 
$1.75  and  we  can  find  no  buyer,  because  the  Japanese  gloves  are  sell- 
ing at  75  cents. 

1  beg  of  you  that  I  be  permitted  to  continue  with  this  much  more 
important  subject  of  the  development  of  the  sudded  warp-knit  cotton- 
glove  industry  here,  this  industrv  which  had  its  birth  m  1914.  This 
industry,  let  me  repeat,  has  to-day  invested,  in  capital,  at  least  $7,- 
00O,0OO--I,  personally,  believe  $10,000,000 — and  gave  employment  to  / 
20,000  people  in  19lf  and  1918.  To-day  every  one  of  our  people  is  J 
walking  the  streets  waiting  for  a  tariff  to  be  enacted,  waiting  to  know  I 
whether  or  not  he  can  follow  his  customary  employment  and  find  ^ 
work  or  whethei:he  has  to  go  to  some  other  town  and  find  a  job  doing 
something  else. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  you  how  the  German  flood  came  in  and 
drove  us  out  of  business.  My  next  point  will  be  to  endeavor  to 
demonstrate  why  it  drove  us  out  of  business.  Of  course,  it  drove 
us  out  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  brought  in  gloves  so  much 
cheaper  than  we  could  manufacture  them,  at  such  rascally  different 
prices,  that  even  the  manufacturers  of  these  gloves  in  the  United 

States  during  the  war — some  of  the  largest  of  them — ^went  right  over 

to  Germany,  bought  quantities  over  there,  and  brought  them  in  here. 
We  have  made  an  investigation.    I,  personally,  made  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  American  valuation,  in  order  to  get  some  idea 

how  it  would  affect  the  industry.    I  made  this  investigation  in  July. 

Recently,  under  your  $100,000  appropriation,  Mr.  Reynolds  and  his 
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people  have  made  a  subeequent  one,  their  investigation  having  been 
conducted  in  November  on  the  basis  of  imports  during  September. 

Gentlemen,  these  gloves  were  sold  in  the  United  States  at  50  cents 
a  pair  before  the  war.    That  ^as  the  standard  price. 

Senator  Watson.  Made  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  None  made  in  ttie  United  States.  There  were  no 
gloves  of  that  character  made  in  the  United  States  before  the  war. 
There  were  no  machines  running  on  that  kind  of  cloth  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  is  true  of  England.  According  to  a  statement 
that  I  received  from  a  trade  paper,  cloth  of  that  kind  was  imported 
into  England  before  the  war  to  the  extent  of  5,600,000  yards,  in  the 
shape  of  gloves,  from  Germany.  During  the  war  they,  like  our- 
selves, started  in  to  make  these  gloves  without  German  competition^ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  made  5,250,000  square  yards  of  doth 
in  England.  Then  came  the  flood  of  German  gloves.  Thirty  out 
of  fifty  English  factories  were  closed;  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  reco^izing  that  this  was  one  of  the  key  industries  laid 
promptly  a  high  tariff  on  it,  and  the  industry  began  to  thrive  again 
in  England. 

We,  here  in  the  United  States,  have  not  had  any  Executive  pro- 
vision to  take  care  of  us,  and  we  are  simply  waiting  on  your  action^ 
so  that  we  shall  know  whether  this  business  is  to  continue  or  is  not  to 
continue. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  here,  frankly,  to  speak  of  the  position  I  occupy 
in  this  business,  and  it  is  up  to  me,  if  we  can  not  be  protected,  to 
buy  in  Germany  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  importers  and 
thereby  make  a  profit.  I  stand  here,  frankly,  as  the  representative 
of  20,000  operatives  who  were  at  work  on  the  manufacture  of  these 
gloves  and  in  producing  this  fabric,  admitted  by  all  importers  and 
by  all  consumers  to  be  ox  the  highest  grade.  If  you  will  look  at  these 
gloves  here,  the  product  of  one  of  my  competitors  of  whom  Mr.  Bolles 
is  the  representative — and  it  is  a  well-known  company — ^I  think  you 
can  readily  see  why  we  were  complimented  right  and  left  and  were 
told  that  our  gloves  were  the  equal  of  German  gloves,  and  that  in  some 
respects  they  were  superior.  We  produce  splendid  gloves.  Now  we 
are  up  against  the  question :  Can  we  get  tariff  protection  which  will 
enable  this  industry  to  continue,  or  shall  we  close  up  and  consider 
the  industry  nothing  but  a  past  investment? 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  agree  with  the  report  filed  with  respect 
to  the  fabric  industry,  paragraphs  913  and  914,  and  are  these  the 
rates  that  you  are  asking  for? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Will  you  permit  me  to  explain  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  These  gentlemen  manufacture  only  the  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  manufacture  the  cloth.  I  do  not  sell  the  cloth.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  cloth  by  itself.  I  believe  that  they  need  the 
protection  that  they  are  asking  for  on  their  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want,  with  respect  to  914,  the  protection  that 
is  asked  for  here? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  No.  I  am  going  to  give  you  another  scheme  in  con- 
nection with  that.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  July  I  procured  from 
the  customshouse  eight  samples  of  gloves  of  this  nature,  as  they  were 
being  impoiied  from  Germany,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  were 
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invoiced.  The  duty  was  35  per  cent.  They  have  a  favorite  basis  for 
taking  the  mark  to-day.  They  all  claim  that  the  marks  cost  1.0 
cents,  while  we  know  that  to-day  the  mark  is  worth  but  one-half  a 
cent.  But,  taken  on  that  basis,  which  is  three  times  what  it  is  worth 
to-day,  these  eight  samples  cost  in  Germany,  translated  into  dollars 
and  cents  on  the  basis  of  1.6  cents,  $3.17  per  dozen,  on  which  im- 
porters pay  a  35  per  cent  duty.  Again,  the  duty  is  figured  on  l.(i 
cents  for  the  mark,  and  not  as  it  should  be  figured  to-day  on  one-half 
a  cent  per  mark,  if  landed  to-day.  Adding  the  duty  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  16  cents  together,  we  arrive  at  a  cost  landed  in  the 
United  States  of  $4.43.  That  is  the  average  on  eight  samples  of 
crioves  that  could  not  be  manufactured  and  sold  on  me  basis  of  the 
American  valuation  or  the  wholesale  net  selling  price  in  the  United 
States  for  less  than  $6.75,  making  a  difference,  in  figures,  of  $2.32. 
In  other  words,  on  the  baisis  of  1.6  cents  to  the  mark,  they  could  be 
landed  here  for  $2.32  less  than  we  can  make  them  here. 

Then,  again,  we  come  to  the  calculation  of  American-valuation 
tariff  basis  on  these  goods.  If  we  take  the  American-valuation  aver- 
age of  $6.75  and  add  duty  of  40  per  cent  thereof  to  the  German  cost 
the  landed  cost  would  be  $5.85,  always  fi^ring  on  the  same  basis. 
If  we  should  add  50  per  cent  of  the  Amencan  valuation  to  the  Ger- 
man cost,  the  result  would  be  $6.70. 

The  examination  of  the  customhouse  officials  and  others  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Beynold's  American-value  investigation  followed,  and 
the  importers  submitted  three  saniples.  I  am  giving  you  now  the 
average.  I  have  the  German  cost  figures  for  each  sample,  but  I  am 
going  to  give  the  average.  The  three  samples  on  the  basis  again  of 
1.6  cents,  cost  $2.80,  as  against  my  previous  cost  of  $3.17.  With  a  35 
per  cent  duty,  with  the  customhouse  basis  of  marks  at  1.6  cents,  the 
total  landed'  cost  would  be  $3.93^  or  practically  50  cents  a  dozen 
cheaper  than  they  would  have  cost  according  to  my  investigation 
in  July;  and  that  corresponds  with  the  monthly  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  gave  the  import  value  of  these 
goods  in  July,  1920,  as  $4.20  and  in  «nily,  1921,  as  $3,  while  in  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  the  value  was  given  as  $2.40  per  dozen. 

6t  course,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to 
how  Germany  can  make  these  gloves  so  cheaplv,  and  how  she  can  sell 
them  to  our  importers  so  cheaply.  I,  personally,  for  a  dozen  years  or 
more  have  been  interested  in  this  subject.  I  have  been  in  Chemnitz 
at  least  six  or  eight  times.  I  went  practically  every  summer  to  see 
how  we  could  get  America  into  this  business.  I  never  could  fully 
appreciate  the  matter.  I  did  know  that  with  the  50  per  cent  duty  that 
we  had  under  the  Aldrich  bill  it  was  practically  impossible  to  manu- 
facture. The  35  per  cent  duty  under  the  Underwood  bill  made  any 
attempt  the  more  impossible  to  manufacture.  Even  under  the  pre- 
vious 60  per  cent  duty  we  could  not  manufacture  anything  here  that 
would  enable  us  to  compete  with  Germany. 

As  to  German  wages,  remember  that  to  give  you  anjrthing  authori- 
tative regarding  them  is  extremely  difficult. 

I  have  the  superintendent  of  my  cotton-glove  factory  in  Chemnitz 
to-day.  I  sent  him  over  there  to  gather  facts  in  this  matter.  We 
know— or  I  know — ^that  in  my  previous  experience  that  what  we  paid 
a  dollar  for  over  here  Germans  paid  a  mark  for  over  there ;  in  other 
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words,  our  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  was  in  the  ratio 
of  about  four  to  one.  That  applied  also  to  the  labor  cost  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  fabric.  If  I  should  take  the  statements  that  have  been 
given  to  us  and  translate  them  into  dollars  and  cents  I  think  I  could 
clearly  show  you  to-day  that  a  dollar  paid  for  work  in  the  United 
States  would  produce  no  more  work  than  5  cents  exchanged  into  Ger- 
man marks  and  sent  to  an  individual  over  in  Chemnitz,  Germany, 
would  produce.  In  other  words,  anywhere  from  16  to  20  to  1  of  our 
currency  translated  into  marks  is  the  difference  between  the  price 
that  lal>or  is  paid  here  and  there. 

With  respect  to  labor  in  this  industry,  I  may  say  that  wages  went 
lip  in  our  factory  during  the  period  oi  1916  to  1919  128  per  cent. 
When  we  had  almost  reached  the  finish  we  made  a  reduction  of  12. o 
per  cent  in  our  wages,  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  later  on  that  we 
could  not  give  our  employees  the  work ;  that  we  could  not  compete ; 
that  we  could  not  sell  our  products ;  that  we  could  not  dispose  of  the 
large  stock  on  hand;  so  we  closed  our  plants  and  we  are  not  usin<r 
a  pound  of  yarn,  or  warping  or  weaving  a  pound  of  yarn,  or  makinj:^ 
a  pair  of  these  gloves  to-day. 

Tlie  question  now  is.  What  must  we  have  in  the  way  of  a  duty  to 
compete?  I  have  looked  at  that  question  from  two  standpomts. 
What  rate  must  we  have  in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition?  We 
may  as  well  confine  ourselves  to  Germany,  because  it  is  the  German 
competition  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  The  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  that  we  liad  before  the  war  is  of  no  consequence  at  all  based 
upon  the  foreign  invoice  value.  No  industry  can  be  restored  on  that 
basis.  We  asked  of  the  House  60  per  cent,  but  in  connection  with 
that  we  asked  that  the  least  amount  of  duty  on  two-button  gloves,  or 
the  11-inch  length  glove,  should  be  not  less  than  $3  a  dozen.    I  can 

five  my  figures  to  you  if  you  desire  them.  I  have  them  translated, 
'hey  require  considerable  study.  So,  unless  we  can  get  $3  a  dozen 
duty,  we  can  not  manufacture  these  gloves  in  the  United  States.  The 
industry  will  be  ended  and  our  forces  will  be  dispersed. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  stated  that  before  the  war  certain  classes 
of  these  gloves  were  selling  for  50  cents? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  are  they  selling  for  now? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  The  cloves  sold 
before  the  war  at  50  cents,  and  they  are  now  paying  and  always  have 
paid  the  importer  and  the  retailer  a  large  profit  The  average  cus- 
tomhouse entry  on  gloves  during  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  according  to 
that  table  of  the  Tariff  Commission — when  the  million  and  a  half 
dozens  were  imported — was  around  $1.50  or  $1.75  per  dozen,  to  which 
add  35  per  cent  for  duty  and  15  cents  per  dozen  for  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing them  over.  They  sold  for  50  cents  a  pair.  During  the  war  we 
first  began  to  sell  them  so  that  they  would  sell  at  75  cents  a  pair. 
Then  came  the  increased  cost  of  yarns  and  labor.  I  paid  80  cents  a 
pound  at  first,  and  finally  the  price  went  up  as  high  as  $4.20  per 
pound  and  then  the  gloves  went  up  to  the  $1  basis  per  pair. 

Gentlemen,  here  is  the  advertisement  of  one  of  our  largest  former 
United  States  manufacturers,  now  an  importer.  The  advertisement 
reads  for  the  fall  of  1921 — an  advertisement  of  chamoisette  gloves— 
to  the  effect  that  the  prices  will  be  reduced  to  75  cents.    These  gloves 
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that  now  ought  to  be  selling  for  50  cents  or  less  are  going  at  75  cents. 
Among  these  advertisements  is  one  of  a  Washington  house.  Remem- 
ber, gentlemen,  that  these  are  the  same  gloves  that  have  been  consid- 
ered oy  the  American- valuation  forces  that  have  been  at  work  lately. 
The  profits  importers  are  making  on  these  goods  are  enormous. 

Senator  McLean.  These  are  the  prices  of  the  imported  article? 

Mr.  Ltptauer.  The  prices  of  the  imported  article  as  sold  in  our 
retail  stores  Night  before  last  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  again,  giving  these  same  prices. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The«e  gloves  were  selling  for  50  cents  before 
the  war? 

Mr.  LnTAUER.  Yes;  and  are  now  59  cents,  89  cents,  and  on  up  to 
$2,  according  to  styles. 

The  dear  wearer,  the  working  woman  or  the  lady,  has  not  been 
considered.  The  importer  has  gotten  all  of  the  good  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, having  driven  the  American  manufacturer  out  because  he  had 
a  big  leeway  and  was  selling  goods  at  a  big  profit. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  this  American- valuation  report 
here  or  not,  but  I  happen  to  know  something  of  the  figures  in  con- 
nection with  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  does  it  happen,  Mr.  Littauer,  that  you 
know  about  these  figures  before  the  committee  is  informed  about  them 
or  furnished  with  them  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUEK.  I  think  they  were  sent  to  j-ou  the  last  week  or  so. 
At  any  rate,  an  inspector  of  the  customhouse  came  to  me  and  said, 
"Here  are  tnree  standard  styles  of  gloves.  What  can  you  manufac- 
ture them  for?  What  are  you  selling  them  for? "  I  gave  him  the 
price  at  which  I  could  sell  them. 

Senator  Suthekland.  This  committee  called  a  meeting,  did  it 
not,  of  all  the  different  manufacturers  and  has  been  in  touch  with 
you? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes.  Mr.  BoUes,  my  competitor,  and  I  were  there 
at  the  same  time.  They  asked  us,  "  I)o  you  make  a  similar  ailicle  ?  " 
Of  course  we  had  to  hunt  up  an  article  that  was  as  nearly  similar 
as  we  could  get  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  they  give  you  the  figures  on  this  kind  of 
glove? 

Mr.  LnTAUER.  No ;  but  I  knew  what  they  bought  them  at.  I  knew 
they  had  contracts  still  coming.  Remember  that  these  figures  are 
on  the  basis  of  1.6  cents  per  mark. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  two- fastener  glove.  It  cost,  with  duty  to 
land,  $2.85.  If  it  were  figured  on  one-half  cent  for  the  mark,  it  would 
cost  to  land  in  the  United  States  $1. 

Senator  McLean.  This  glove  is  selling  for  $1  ? 

Mr.  LnTAUER.  That  glove  is  advertised  to  sell  for  89  cents. 

When  you  come  to  the  16-button  glove,  which  they  claim  should  be 
valued  at  1.6  cents  to  the  mark,  its  cost  landed  is  $5.55  per  dozen ;  at 
one-half  cent  to  the  mark,  it  would  cost  only  $1.85. 
•  Senator  McLean.  Is  there  no  English  competition? 

Mr.  IdTTAUER.  Oh,  no.  England  can  not  compete  with  Germany. 
She  produces  for  herself  and  her  colonies. 

Senator  McLean.  They  have  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  LnTAUER.  Germany  controls  this  trade  in  the  world. 
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Let  ine  be  quite  frank  with  you.  The  machines  that  knit  this  fabric 
also  knit  silk  fabric.  The  silk  industry  was  practically  iq  the  same 
position  at  its  start.  When  we  began  to  manufacture  silk  gloves 
it  was  only  because  we  got  an  adequate  tariff.  It  was  a  60  per  cent 
tariff.  Then  silk  gloves  were  sold  at  $1  per  pair.  To-day  they  are 
sold  at  50  cents  a  pair,  or  they  were  before  we  had  the  skyrocketing 
in  silk.  The  silk  went  up,  as  you  will  remember,  from  about  $4  a 
pound  to  $15  and  $18  a  pound.  But  by  concentrated  and  large  pro- 
duction we  have  been  able  to  make  the  best  silk  glove  in  the  world. 
Germany  can  not  compete  with  us  at  all.  She  does  not  begin  to  make 
as  good  silk  as  we  do,  nor  as  good  silk  gloves  as  we  do.  We  have  the 
silk-glove  trade  of  America  wherever  good  silk  gloves  are  wanted. 
We  have  it  even  in  Germany  and  in  England.  We  can  do  the  same 
thing  with  these  cotton  gloves  if  an  adequate  tariff  be  now  given  to  us. 
The  cotton  glove  is  driving  out  the  leather  glove.  The  consumption 
of  leather  gloves  is  no  more  than  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  what 
iti  used  to  oe.  Why?  Because  the  women  find  these  gloves  very 
satisfactory.  It  has  even  affected  our  silk  gloves  because  Qiese  gloves 
are  cheaper  and  look  so  well  and  are  so  popular.  If  we  can  once  get 
back  to  our  15,000,000  pairs  and  develop  from  there  on  upward,  we 
feel  that  we  can  make  this  a  business  in  the  United  States  that  would 
take  about  $15,000,000  capital  and  that  will  keep  from  15,000  to 
30,000  people  in  the  United  States  at  work. 

Senator  Dilungham.  During  the  time  that  you  were  supplying 
the  American  market  how  did  your  retail  prices  compare  with  the 
retail  prices  to-day,  when  Germany  is  supplying  the  market) 

Mr.  LiiTTAUER.  I  should  say  our  retail  prices  were  one-third  more 
than  to-day. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  was  during  the  war? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  During  the  war.  Everybody  was  satisfied.  While 
these  people  to-day  advertise  that  they  are  saving  the  public  40  per 
cent,  their  figures  do  not  really  show  it  when  they  come  down  to  the 
retail  price  per  pair,  even  though  they  advertise  cotton  gloves  at  $3 
per  pair.  They  may  have  gotten  it  for  a  few  pairs.  Such  figures 
are  a  great  deal  like  the  statistics  that  you  are  so  often  burdened  with 
by  expert  witnesses. 

I  was  simply  astounded  to  see  the  character  of  the  samples  that 
were  brought  forth  during  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fix  and,  again,  by 
Mr.  Doherty  in  connection  with  the  faoric  gloves.  They  took  ex- 
treme cases — fancy,  elaborate  things — and  not  the  average  common 
glove  that  is  used  by  the  avera^  person. 

Mr.  Fix  claims  that  the  price  of  these  gloves  before  the  war, 
according  to  the  example  that  he  gave,  was — well,  I  do  not  like  to 
go  into  tnese  things  too  much,  but  the  example  that  he  gave  rested 
on  a  comparison  of  prewar  prices  with  present  export  prices. 
Gloves,  cotton,  15.50.  Your  statistics  during  that  prewar  period 
would  show  that  the  gloves  averaged  6  marks.  Now,  here  you  have 
an  example  of  15.50  marks,  and  tney  claim  that  these  gloves  to-day 
cost  375  marks — 15.50  before  the  war  and  375  now.  In  another 
letter  that  I  believe  you.  Senator,  introduced  Mr.  Doherty  comes 
along  and  instead  of  basing  his  figures  on  15^  marks  prewar  he 
bases  them  on  10  marks  before  the  war,  but  he  says  that  such  a  cotton 
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glove  has  now  gone  up  to  700  marks,  or  seventy  times.  Mr.  Fix,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  it  as  from  15.50  to  375,  or  approximately 
twenty  times. 

Now,  those  are  very  misleading.  I  could  not  prove  that  they  are 
not  correct.  But  I  do  know  that  the  basis  of  the  average  value  in 
January,  1920,  and  the  basis  of  the  average  value  in  January,  1921, 
shortly  before  the  time  when  they  made  their  statements,  was  $8.25, 
which  is  equal  to  200  marks  on  the  l^l^y-cent  basis,  while  they  give 
you  examples  at  375  and  700  marks. 

And  again^  the  average  value  in  1914  was  $1.43,  equal  to  6  marks, 
and  in  1915  it  was  $1.50,  equal  to  6^  marks.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  the  controversial  end  of  the  thing. 

I  believe  that  the  proposition  we  made  originally  to  the  House 
committee  must  be  granted  this  trade  if  it  is  to  continue,  and  that  is 
paragraph  914,  which  allows  us  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  para- 
graph 402.  I  believe  that  we  should  have  50  per  cent;  I  believe  50 
per  cent  will  enable  the  importation  to  continue  in  a  large  way,  but 
will  enable  us  to  get  going  and  revive.  But  I  do  feel  that  we  should 
have  a  provision  which  we  offered  to  the  House,  but  which  the  com- 
mittee would  not  entertain,  or  at  least  did  not  grant,  that  the  ad 
valorem  rate  shall  amount  to  not  less  than  $3  per  dozen  pair,  11 
inches  or  less  in  length — this  glove  here  [indicating  sample] ;  and 
in  addition  thereto  15  cents  per  dozen  for  each  inch  in  length  in 
excess  of  11  inches,  to  take  care  of  these  long  gloves  that  go  way 
up  here  at  times  [illustrating]. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  25  as  recommended  by  the  different 
orpnizations  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  get  it  down  to  the  closest  pos- 
sible basis  we  could  get  it. 

Gentlemen,  every  accessory  that  goes  into  this  glove  is  an  Ajneri- 
can-made  accessory.  Our  fasteners  are  made  in  America;  our  sew- 
ing silks  and  embroidery  silks  are  made  here ;  our  tapes  are  made 
here.    This  is  entirely  an  American  product. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  get  your  cotton  here? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  We  get  all  our  cotton  here.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  letter  from  Efird  Mills,  North  Carolina,  in  the  record,  because 
this  is  one  of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  of  cotton  yams,  and 
I  will  just  give  you  the  last  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Littauer,  where  else  would  you  get  the  cotton 
except  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  We  would  get  it  in  England  or  Egypt.  These 
gloves  were  always  made  of  Egyptian  yarn  before  the  war. 

Permit  me  to  ]ust  read  you  a  part  of  a  letter.  The  cotton  came 
from  the  Efird  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albemarle,  N.  C,  and  they  write 
us  under  date  of  December  5,  or  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  president  of  the 
Fulton  County  Mills,  that  manufacture  this  cloth  [reading]  : 

We  have  clone  a  fine  business  of  our  Efird  78/1  with  you  and  with  others, 
but  the  fact  is  that  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  way  of  new  business  for  a 
long  while.  I  have  one  customer,  a  big  user  of  this  yarn,  who  is  quite  discour- 
aged over  the  delay  in  Washington  as  regards  any  relief.  As  I  understand 
him,  there  is  German  competition,  which  his  firm  could  not  meet,  even  if  we 
made  them  a  present  of  the  yarn. 

81527— 22— scH 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  December  5,  1921.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  the 
fact  is  that  none  of  us  have  bought  any  yarn  since  last  May  or  June. 
We  have  used  up  the  yarns  that  we  had,  and  we  are  all  closed  down, 
and  it  is  pitiful.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  any  harrowing  tales,  but 
really  to-day  they  are  shoveling  snow,  working  in  wood  yards ;  men 
who  received  from  us  from  $45  to  $66  a  week  in  pay,  expert  weavers 
and  warpers  of  the  finest  knitting  machines  the  world  knows.  These 
are  all  skilled  workers;  and  ta£e  the  girls  who  work  at  making 

f [loves — and  I  see  the  pay  rolls;  I  see  the  amount  that  they  earn— 
rom  18  to  25  ^ears  of  age  earn  anywhere  from  $24  to  $42  a  week. 

We  had  to  induce  labor  to  take  up  this  new  industry  during  the 
war.  We  paid  full  price,  and,  as  I  told  you,  there  has  been  no  cut 
worth  speaKing  about  since  then,  not  more  than  $1  or  $2  a  week,  and 
it  was  all  foolishness,  because  unless  we  can  get  a  tariff  that  will  com- 
pensate we  can  not  continue  this  industry. 

Another  thing  is,  we  are  moribund — ^we  will  be  dead  pretty  soon, 
unless  the  Congress  acts. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  request  any  different  rate  on  the  two- fold 
fabric  over  the  one- fold  ? 

Mr.  LiTTATJER.  Well,  the  two-fold  fabric  is  a  very  interesting 
matter  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  that.  But  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
are  asking  distinction  to  be  made  there. 

Mr.  LiTTATJER.  No;  it  will  all  go  in  under  the  same  rate.  Of 
course,  per  fold  all  the  rates  on  them  are  the  same.  But  the 
cotton 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  fabric  at 
all:  I  am  talking  about  the  gloves. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  desire  to  ask  for  some  information. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  We  require  that  foreign  goods  be  stamped  with 
the  country  of  origin,  ana  it  is  carried  out  and  passed  by  our  customs 
authorities  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  American  manufacturers  no 
protection.  Here  is  a  pair  of  gloves  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  com- 
mittee] imported  from  Germany.  The  only  statement  of  the  country 
of  origin  on  that  is  on  the  base  of  that  fe^ener  there  [indicating], 
'^  Made  in  Saxony."  And,  then,  Senator,  look  at  the  stamping  that  is 
permitted  to  pass. 

Senator  McLean.  Bead  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  not ;  I  would  have  to  get  a  better  light. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  It  is  the  word  "Saxony,"  there.  But  I  do  not 
claim  that  that  is  any  fair  way  of  meeting  the  provision  of  the  law. 
Canada  is  very  much  more  exact  than  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  taken  up  with 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Littauer  be^an 
his  statement.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  it.  I  wanted  to  in- 
quire if  the  Government  statistics  contained  in  the  Monthly  Summary 
of  Foreiga  Commerce  showing  the  number  of  knit  gloves  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  last  10  months,  ending  with  October, 
have  been  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes ;  I  put  them  into  the  record  as  far  as  I  could. 
If  you  have  them  there  I  would  like  to  corroborate  them,  because 
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Senator  Smoot  brought  up  some  other  figures  that  were  in  a  digest. 
This  is  the  publication  I  base  all  my  figures  on. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  simply  wanted  to  inquire  if  you  had  offered 
the  conunittee,  before  I  came  in^  any  evidence  that  uie  importations 
during  the  last  10  months,  ending  in  October,  exceeded  the  number 
given  here? 

Mr.  Ltttauer.  I  based  everything  on  those  figures.  I  have  no 
other  way  of  knowing. 

Senator  Simmons,  x  ou  admit^  then,  that  the  importations  from  all 
sources  of  cotton  gloves  into  this  country  during  10  months  ending 
October  30,  1921,  was  less  than  1,000,000  dozen? 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  Yes ;  and  if  you  take  the  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember— ^I  happen  to  have  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; here  is  the  August  imi)orts 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  taking  the  totals. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Remember,  they  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  there  were  ten  tinaes  as  many  in  July  as  January. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Will  you  have  that  letter  put  into  the  record?  It 
was  not  put  into  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Defabtment  of  Oomhebce, 
Washington,  October  27,  1921, 
LiTTAUEB  Glove  Ck>BPORATioN, 

2S5  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  In  compUance  with  your  request  of  October  25,  I  take  pleasure 
in  quoting  below  the  imports  of  cotton  gloves  into  the  United  States  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  ld21 : 

July.  142,152  dozen  pairs $424,020 

Angufet,  137,726  dozen  pairs 402,792 

September,  129,917  dozen  pairs 330,438 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  HOHN, 

Chief,  Division  of  Statistics. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  established  in  that 
letter  that  during  the  10  months  ending  June  30  less  than  1,000,000 
dozen  gloves  were  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  LiTTAiTER.  I  will  admit  anything  that  those  figures  tell,  because 
I  beUeve  they  are  correct. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that,  I  understand  the  witness  to  contend, 
has  destroyed  the  cotton-glove  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Complete  destruction  of  the  cotton-glove  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  cotton  gloves,  because  the 
figures  apply  to  cotton  gloves  and  to  no  other  kinds. 

Mr.  LrrTAUBB.  I  suggest  that  pari^aph  914  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Gloves,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  made 
of  fabric  knit  on  a  warp-lmitting  machine,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but  not  less 
than  a  Tniiiimum  of  $3  per  dozen  pairs,  not  over  11  inches  in  length;  for  each  inch  in 
excess  over  11  inches,  in  addition,  15  cents  per  dozen  pairs. 

On  such  gloves  of  two  folds  of  such  fabric,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but  not  less 
than  a  minimum  of  $4  per  dozen  pairs,  not  over  11  inches  in  length;  over  11  inches  in 
length,  for  each  inch  in  excess,  25  cents  per  dozen  pairs. 
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GOTTOIT  Aim  LINEIT  SAHDKEBGHIEFS. 

[Paragraphs  917,  1015,  and  1400.] 

BBIEF    OF    JOSEPH    W.    STEIN,    BEPBESENTING    THE    AHEBICAN 
HANUFACTTJBEBS  OF  COTTON  AND  LINEN  HANDKEBCHIEFS. 

The  undersigned  American  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  linen  handkerchiefs  re- 
spectfully request  that  certain  amendments  he  made  in  the  new  tariiT  act  as  it 
passed  the  House  (Fordney  bill,  H.  R.  7456).  We  are  interested  in  paracTttph  917, 
covering  cotton  handkerchiefs,  paragraph  1015,  covering  linen  handkercniefs,  and 
paragraph  1430,  which  covers  embroidered,  initialed,  tamboured,  hemstitdied,  ap- 
pliqu^ci  or  scalloped  handkerchiefs. 

With  respect  to  the  last  paragraph  (1430),  we  recjuest  that  hemstitched,  drawnwork, 
embroMered  or  otherwise  ornamented  handerkchiefs,  otherwise  provided  for  in  that 
paragraph,  be  provided  for,  if  made  of  cotton,  in  paragraph  917,  covering  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  if  made  of  linen,  in  paragraph  1015,  covering  linen  handlcerchiefe,  and 
that  these  ornamented  handkerchiefs  be  omitted  from  paragraph  1430,  whidi  will  still 
cover  a  great  variety  of  articles. 

I.   COTTON   HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Paragraph  917  of  the  Fordney  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  is  as  follows: 

"Par.  917.  Handkerchiefs  and  mufflers,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
cotton,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  hemmed,  shall  pay  duty  as  cloth;  hemmed  or  hem- 
stitched shall  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  foregoing,  when  containing  yams  the  average  number  of  which  does  not 
exceed  number  40,  shall  pay  less  than  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  nor  when  exceed- 
ing number  40,  less  than  30  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  ask  that  the  above  para^ph  be  stiicken  out  and  that  in  place  thereof  there 
be  incorporated  in  the  new  tanff  bill  a  new  paragraph  somewhat  similar  to  that  con 
tained  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of  1909  (par.  322),  with  appropriate  changes  in  rates 
to  meet  present  conditions.    We  request  that  you  adopt  as  the  paragraph  covering 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  the  following: 

'*  Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  composed  of  cotton  cloth,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise, 
finished  or  unfinished,  not  hemmed,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  and  amount  of  duty  on 
the  cotton  cloth  of  which  they  are  composed  as  is  imposed  by  this  act  on  cotton  cloth 
of  the  same  kind  and  description.  If  such  handkerchiefs  are  hemmed  only,  thev 
shall  pay  9  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  thereto:  Providedj  That  such  han({- 
kerchiefs  and  mufflers  shall  not  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Handkerchiefs  and  mufflers  composed  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  fin- 
ished or  unfinished,  hemstitched  or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  having 
drawn  threads,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  37^  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Cotton  handkerchief 
and  mufflers  composed  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  finished  or  unfinished, 
if  embroidered  in  any  manner  with  an  initial,  letter,  monogram,  or  otherwise,  by 
hand  or  machinery,  or  if  tamboured  or  applicju^  or  scalloped,  or  if  trimmed  wholly 
or  partly  with  lace  or  with  tucking  or  insertion,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  42i  per  centum 
ad  valorem." 

n.    LIKEN   HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Paragraph  1015  of  the  Fordney  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  is  as  follows: 

"Par.  1015.  Handkerchiefs  composed  whollv  or  in  chief  value  of  vegetable  fiber 
other  than  cotton,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  hemmed, -33 J  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
hemmed  or  hemstitched,  36  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  ask  that  this  be  stricken  out  and  that  there  be  substituted  in  place  thereof  the 
following: 

"Handkerchiefs  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  vege- 
table fiber  other  than  cotton,  whether  in  the  piece  of  otherwise,  finished  or  unfinished, 
not  hemmed,  shall  pav  the  same  rate  and  amount  of  duty  on  the  cloth  contained 
therein,  as  is  imposed  oy  this  act  on  cloth  of  the  same  kind  and  description.  If  such 
handkerchiefs  are  hemmed  they  shall  pay  9  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition 
thereto:  Provided^  That  such  handkerchiefs  shall  not  pav  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  30 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  Handkerchiefs  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  vege- 
table fiber  other  than  cotton,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  finished  or  unfinished,  hem- 
stitched or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  having  drawn  threads,  shall  payr  a 
duty  of  37^  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Handkerchiefs  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished, if  embroidered  in  any  manner  with  an  initial,  letter,  monogram,  or  otherwise, 
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bv  hind  or  machinery,  or  if  tamboured  or  appliqued  or  scalloped,  or  if  trimmed 
wholly  or  partly  with  lace  or  with  tucking  or  insertion,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  42^  per 
centum  ad  valorem/'  ' 

m.  COMPARISON  OP  FOREIGN  AND  DOMBSTIO  COST  OF  HANUFAGTURB. 

At  this  time  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  t)  ^  into  the  intricate  details  of  the  method 
of  manufiBkCturinf;  handkerchiefs,  as  it  was  fully  discussed,  explained,  and  covered  by 
statistical  data  in  support  of  the  American  manufacturers'  Contention  for  protective 
duty  at  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress,  third  session,  1913. 

Handkerchiefs  aro  naade  of  various  fabrics,  but  those  to  which  we  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  are  of  cotton  and  of  flax  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  and  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  rates  in  our  proposed  paragraph  are  essential  to  enable  the  American 
manufacturer  to  successfully  compete  witn  tne  foreign  manufacturer  and  pay  such 
wages  as  will  enable  the  American  workman  to  continue  in  this  industry  and  main- 
tain a  decent  standaxd  of  living.  In  the  American  handkerchief  trade  there  is  actual, 
open  competition  and  monopoly  is  inipossible.  Cloth  is  easily  obtained  as  are  also 
tne  sewing  machines,  and  anyone  owning  a  single  machine  can  become  a  handkerchief 
manufacturer.  We  are  cla^d  as  a  highly  competitive  industry.  The  American 
handkerchief  industry  employs  many  tnousands  of  people  at  good  wages.  1 1  also 
uses  cotton  cloth  naade  out  of  American-grown  cotton.  Our  cotton  handkerchief 
industry  therefore  contributes  directlv  to  the  benefit  of  the  textile  and  yam  industry 
as  well  as  other  allied  industries.  The  industry  here  represented  employs  approxi- 
mately 10,000  laborers,  involving  a  yearly  wage  expense  of  from  $7,500,000  to 
110.000,000. 

Our  petition  for  an  increase  of  rates  over  thosd  provided  by  the  act  of  1913,  and  in 
some  instances  slightly  above  those  contained  in  the  act  of  1909,  is  based  upon  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  articles  in  American  factories.  We  annex 
hereto  several  examples  showing  the  rate,  paid  for  hemstitching,  finishing,  thread, 
ribbon,  and  boxing,  and  it  becomes  very  apparent  that  without  any  factory  overhead 
whatever  the  American  manufacturer  pays  nis  workers  fully  25  per  cent  more  than  is 
paid  io  the  British  workman,  who  is  our  greatest  competitor.  If  we  add  our  factory 
overhead  you  will  readily  see  that  our  production  cost  is  double  the  production  cost  of 
goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  In  these  cost-of-production  statements  the 
British  price  is  computed  at  an  exchange  rate  of  $4  to  the  pound,  for  the  reason  that 
this  exemplifies  existing  conditions.  At  the  same  time  we  have  also  extended  the 
figures  on  the  basis  of  exhange  at  the  rate  of  $4.8665  to  the  pound  sterling.  British 
contractors  will  do  work  at  the  figures  we  have  set  forth  in  our  table  for  anyone  furnish- 
ing the  cloth  for  the  purpose.  Of  course  the  price  which  the  contractor  charges 
includes  his  entire  factory  cost,  his  overhead,  ana  also  a  profit. 

You  can  therefore  readily  see  what  a  great  advantage  tne  British  manufacturer  has 
over  the  American  manu^turer,  and  we  can  confidently  assert  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  European  war,  which  took  so  many  workers  away  from  their  usual  vocations 
and  naturally  made  labor  in  this  line  very  scarce,  this  country  would  have  been 
flooded  with  European  handkerchiefs,  and  the  majority  of  our  factories  would  have  been 
compelled  to  close,  thus  destroying  an  industry  giving  thousands  employment. 

We  desire  to  call  }rour  special  attention  to  a  few  exhibits  which  we  are  submitting  to 
substantiate  our  claim  for  additional  duties.  Exhibit  A  is  a  woman's  colored  woven 
border  handkerchief  which  can  be  bought  in  the  Belfast  market  at  2s.  2d.  At  the 
present  rate  of  duty  and  figuring  the  pound  at  $4,  the  importer  can  land  this  article  at 
^i  cents  per  dozen  net.  We  are  also  submitting  our  cost  sheet,  which  will  show  you 
that  a  similar  article  made  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  way  by  an  American 
manufacturer  cost  $0.8128  per  dozen  net.  In  order  to  give  us  such  protection  as 
will  enable  us  to  compete  with  this  British  made  handkerchief,  we  are  certainly 
entitled  to  a  duty  of  37|  per  cent,  which  is  what  we  ask  as  per  annexed  schedule. 

Exhibit  B  is  a  man's  nandkerchief  made  of  cotton  and  can  be  bought  in  Belfast 
at  4fl.  4d.  This  the  importer  can  land  at  $1.17  per  dozen  under  the  same  condition  as 
above.  Oar  cost  of  a  similar  article  made  of  cloth  of  American  manufacture  is  1.5193 
cents. 

Just  as  an  example  of  the  great  disadvantage  under  which  we  are  laboring  can  be 
clearly  shown  in  the  item  of  hemstitching.  In  Belfast  the  worker  is  paid  for  stitching 
a  12-inch  handkerchief  with  15  stitches,  30  pence  for  12  dozen,  or  2^  pence  per  dozen. 
Granting  that  this  factors^  overhead  is  the  same  as  ours  (but  we  are  sure  it  is  not),  his 
cost  per  dozen  for  hemstitching  is  5  pence,  or  0.0840  cent,  whereas  our  cost,  plus 
overhead,  is  0.1496  cent. 


Rates  in  abore  proposed  paragnphs  are  American  valuation. 
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Another  example  is  shown  in  hemstitched  handkerchiefs  of  18  inches  and  16  stitches 
for  which  they  pay  45d.  for  12  dozen,  or  3)  pence  per  dozen.  Witii  factory  overhead 
this  is  7}  pence,  or  0.1232  cent.  Our  cost  plus  factory  overhead  is  0.2186  cent. 
And  so  it  goes  through  every  operation  of  labor,  until,  in  the  final  analysis,  we  find 
that  we  are  paying  nearly  100  per  cent  more  for  our  labor  than  do  our  British  com- 
petitors. They  also  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  nurchaae  of  cloth.  The  cloth 
shown  in  Exhibit  B  cost  in  Manchester  3  shillings  per  aozen,  or  60  cents,  whereas  our 
cloth  cost  us  11.55  per  dozen.  The  same  labor  costs  apply  to  linen  handkerchiefs, 
and  we  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  same  duty  be  assessed  on  hemstitched 
handkerchiefs  made  of  flax,  etc — that  is,  37^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

An  industry  which  has  ^at  possibilities  it  properly  protected,  is  the  manufacture 
of  embroidered  handkerchiefs.  Our  greatest  competitors  are  in  Switzerland .  Again, 
a  similar  condition  exists  as  to. labor.  The  prevailing  stitch  rate  per  1,000  stitches 
made  on  the  hand  machine  averages  about  80  centimes,  or  about  16  cents.  We  must 
piv  for  similar  work  30  cents.  Tneir  cost  of  finishing,  stitching,  and  boxing  is  also 
oelow  our  rates,  and  this  puts  us  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  trying  to  successfully 
compete  with  their  products.  The  Treasury  Department  issues  weekly  a  schedule 
of  landing  cost  for  Swiss-made  goods  and  for  that  reason  we  are  not  bothering  you  wiUi 
as  many  details,  as  we  are  sure  your  exi)erts  are  thoroughly  in  touch  with  this  situation. 

In  1913  when  the  revision  of  our  tariff  was  downward,  the  question  of  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  was  thoroughly  and  most  diligently  examined  and  the  conclusion  was 
definitely  arrived  at  that  the  then  existing  rate  of  60  per  cent  should  be  retained. 
We  felt  at  that  time  that  the  rate  should  be  75  per  cent  and  we  again  respectfully 
petition  that  the  rate  be  affixed  at  75  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation  or  42^  per  cent 
American  -^naluation,  in  order  that  this  industry  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  compete  with 
the  Swiss  manufacturers.  Moreover^ embroidered  handkerchiefs  are  a  luxury  and  we 
are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  any  article  of  luxury  should  be  sufficiently  taxed  to 
make  it  a  revenue  producer. 

Under  the  heading  of  ** Linen  handkerchiefs"  we  would  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  linen  cloth  out  ol  which  handkerchiefs  are  made  is  not  made 
in  this  country.  We  buy  this  cloth  in  Ireland,  ship  it  in  the  bleached  state  to  the 
United  States,  where  we  cut  it  up,  hemstitch  or  otherwise  treat  it  to  make  it  into 
handkerchiefs,  and  box  it.  We  ask  you  to  ^ve  due  consideration  to  the  duty  on  hand- 
kerchief cloth  of  linen .  The  rates  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1909  and  1913  are  nearly  identical, 
and  we  ask  you  to  continue  same,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  produce  linen  handxerchiefs  in 
^is  country  and  give  the  consumer  the  best  x)ossible  value  at  reasonable  prices,  but, 
this  can  omy  be  done  if  we  receive  the  proper  protection  on  the  finished  linen  nand- 
kerchiefs. 

(Submitted  by:  Herrman,  Aukam  &  Co.,  Joseph  W.  Stein,  vice  president;  the 
Acheson  Harden  Go^  James  Harden,  president;  Alexander  <&  Stein  (Inc.),  Charles  E. 
Stein,  president;  I.  G.  Herman  &  Co., Tone  Handkerchief  Co.  (Inc.),  Bemhard  Long, 
preeidentj  H.  Rosenthal  &  Co.  (Inc.);  Newark  Embroidery  Woriu.  H.  Bomeman, 
vice  president;  Phillips.  Weil  &  Norton,  A.  M.  Phillips;  Schmidt  Fitz-Gibbon  Co., 
J.  Schmidt;  £.  Heller  Sc  Bros.  (Inc.),  Maurice  Sagui,  president;  The  International 
Handkerchief  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charles  Tyroler,  treasurer;  Duke,  Macmahon  <&  Co., 
Passaic,  N.  J.;  Joseph  W.  Stein,  chairman  tariff  committee.  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Comparative  costs  of  maniLfacture  of  cotton  and  linen  handkerchiefs. 


10  dosen  ladles'  longfold,  14  stitches: 

Hemstitch  operator 

Finishing  operator 

Thread 

Common  ribbon 

No.  15  box 


Total. 


Total  American  operating  cost . 


Paid  to 
American 
operators. 


CenU. 
0.0690 
.0130 


American 
manufac- 
turer's 
overhead. 


0620 


CenU. 
0.0600 
.0130 


American 

material, 

exdadlng 

cloth. 


.0620 


CaOM. 


0.0090 
.0006 
.0000 


.0U6 
.OK 

.08: 


.1796 


Percenter 

American 

cost  over 

Belfast 

cost. 
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Comparative  eosU  ofmanufaciure  of  cotton  and  lirien  haridkerehUf 9—^ntmued. 


Paid  to 
American 
operators. 

American 
manufac- 
turer's 
overhead. 

American 

material, 

excluding 

cloth. 

Per  cent  of 

American 

cost  over 

Belfast 

cost. 

Belfast.  £5  38. 8d.,ftt  $4  per  pound  sterlinc 

Cenit. 

Cenit. 

Cents. 
0.0606 
.1090 

100 

B«Utot.  £5  3s.  8d..  at  94.8665  per  pound  sterllnc 

78 

1         

S  docen  laditt'  8  by  8, 14  stitches: 

0.0690 
.0261 

a0600 
.0261 

Rnisblngojiirfttor. 

Thresd.r..r 

.0090 
.0097 
.0107 

Silk  ribbon 

No.  15  box 

Total 

.0961 

.0951 

.0294 
.0951 

.0951 

1 

Totsi  A^nfiHcan  operating  cost ..... 

.2196 
.1209 
.1470 

B«Uist,7}d.,atf4p6rponndst6rlins 

81.6 

B«Ua«t.7|d.,  at  84.8665  per  pound  sterlinc 

40.4 

•  ••••  .••«.•• 

S  doien  ladies'  cords,  8  by  8, 16  stitches: 

Hemstitch  qperator 

.0748 
.0260 

.0748 
.0269 

Finishins  operator ,       .      ,  . 

ThntA,:.,: :.:.::::::::::;::::::::::::: 

.0090 
.0097 
.0107 

Sflk  ribbon 

No.I5boz 

Total 

.1017 

.1017 

.0294 
.1017 
.1017 

Total  American  operating  cost 

.2328 
.1375 
.1673 

B€Uut,8|d.,  at  84  per  podnd  sterling 

69.8 

39.2 

.1003 
.0150 

.1093 
.0150 

Thwsd./:.^ ..::::::::::::;::::::::;::::::::: 

.0140 
.0006 

.0094 

No.  15  box 

1 

1 

Total 

.1243 

.1243 

.0242 
.1243 
.1243 

Total  American  operating  cost 

.2728 
.1271 
.1546 

Belbst,  £7  fiB.8d.,  at  $4  per  pound  sterling 

114.7 

BeUast,  £7  5s.  8d.«  at  84  J665  per  pound  sterling 

i 1 

70.5 

5  daen  men's  10  by  10, 14  stitches: 

Hemstitch  operator 

.1093 
.0289 

1 

.1093 
.0280 

FinisUng  operator 

Thread. J:^ J  .J       I  I 

.0140 
.0041 
.0125 

Tinsel 

No.l5box 

1 

1 

Total 

.1382 

.1382 
1' 

.0306 
.1382 
.1382 

• 

Total  American  operating  cost 

.3070 
.1417 
.1724 

1 

1 

116.6 

1 

1 

7&1 

1 

1 

.1003 
.0292 

.1093   . 
.0292   . 

^inisbing  operator 

•••••"•••"•I 

ThrBad.„._ ::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;;::: 

.0140 
.0109 
.0125 

No.wbox !..!!.'.!!.i!!!;!!;i!;!;!!;;;;!;!;!* 

............ 

.1385 

.1385  ' 

r 

.0374 
.1385 
.1385 

Total  American  operating  cost 

.3144 
.1813 
.2205 

|«S»t,  £10  7s.  M.,mt  84  per  pound  sterling 

■•••••••••••1 

73.4 

^Mt,  £10  78.  ad.,  at  84.db6jrper  pound  stvling. 

42.0 

i 
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Selling  coat  of  colored  cords,  Dee,  5, 1921, 


Items. 


Cost. 


30+ If: 

Cloth 

Thread <. 

Ribbon  and  tickets 
Box,  6  by  11(1).... 

Box  tops 

Case 

Labor  cost 

2  per  cent  See 


32  gray: 

Cloth 

Thread 

Ribbon  and  tickets 

Box  (5) 

Case 

Liabor  cost 

2  per  cent  Sec 


$1.0055 
.0120 
.0025 
.0217 
.0165 
.008 
.4242 


1.4904  j 
.0289  I 


1.5103 


.4652 

.008 

.0073 

.0081 

.008 

.3002 


.7968 
.016 


.8128 


Department. 


Cutting 

Hemstitching,  10.095+15  per 

cent. 
Dampening 
Machine  Ironing 
Folding 
Pressing 
Ribboning 
Boxing 


Cutting 

Hemstitching,  10.065+15  per 

cent. 
Dampening 
Machine  ironing 
Folding 
Pressing 
Ribboning 
Boxing 


Selling  overhead 


COLLASS  AND  CUFFS. 

[Paragraph  918.] 

STATEMENT   OF   HON.   JAMES  S.   PAB.KEB,   BEFBESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  appear  here  in  the  interest  of  the  collar  manufac- 
turers of  the  city  of  Troy,  which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 

As  far  as  the  Fordney  bill  is  concerned,  the  interests  which  I 
represent  will  accept  without  protest  the  rates  on  shirts,  linen  col- 
lairs,  and  silk  collars,  but  they  do  believe  that  the  rate  that  is  carried 
on  cotton  collars  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  industry  to  exist. 

As  you  know,  their  business  is  largely  a  matter  of  cotton  collars. 
The  labor  represents  probably  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  collars. 
They  do  not  believe,  with  the  25  per  cent  specific  duty  and  a  12.5 
per  cent  ad  valorem  auty,  they  can  meet  foreign  competition. 

In  their  original  request  made  to  the  committee  they  asked  for 
45  cents  and  15  per  cent — 45  cents  per  dozen  as  the  specific  duty 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  After  a  conference  with  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House,  they  agreed  to  35  cents  specific  duty  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  the  House  bill,  when  it  was  reported, 
much  to  their  surprise,  carried  25  cents  and  12.5  per  cent.  They  now 
request  that  the  agreement  be  carried  out  which  they  tentatively  had 
with  the  House  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  permission  to  file  a  brief  which  I  will  submit. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 
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3BIEF  OF  OOKXITTEE  BEPltESENTZVO  TEE  A8800IATZ0V  07  COLLAR  XAOT- 

FAOTTTBEES. 

In  re  paragraph  918  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  the  collar  manufacturers  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  rates  of  duty  prescribed  in  the 
tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  29, 
to  point  out  certain  inconsistencies  therein,  and  to  urge  the  rectification  of 
the  rate  of  duty  relating  to  cotton  collars  and  cuffs  (par,  918). 

In  nur  brief  filed  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  copy  of  which  we 
also  file  with  you,  we  asked  for  a  return  to  the  rates  of  duty  named  in  the 
tariff  acts  of  1897  and  1909.  Subsequently,  at  a  conference  with  the  sub- 
committee delegatefl  to  write  the  cotton  schedule,  we  were  requested  to  modify 
these  recommendations.  This  was  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  sentiment 
of  the  Republican  membership  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  rates 
should  not  be  as  those  carried  in  the  Dlngley  and  Payne  laws,  but  should  be 
fixed  at  the  minimum  figures  which  would  afford  American  industry  the  pro- 
tection which  economic  conditions  warranted,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
American  valuation  idea  as  the  basis  of  assessment. 

To  meet  what  we  understood  was  the  wish  of  the  committee,  and  contrary 
to  our  own  judgment,  we  revised  our  original  recommendations  and  submitted 
these  figures  to  the  subcommittee,  with  the  understanding  that  such  modified 
recommendations  were  acceptable  and  would  form  the  basis  of  their  work. 

However,  upon  making  an  examination  of  the  completed  bill  as  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  are  greatly  disturbed  to  find  these  modified 
rates  have  been  still  further  reduced,  and,  in  fact,  the  rate  for  cotton  collars  and 
cuffs  as  carried  by  this  bill  is  practically  equal  to  the  rate  of  duty  now  carried 
by  the  Unden^-ood  law.  A  comparison  of  our  original  recommendations,  our 
modified  recommendations,  the  rates  in  this  bill,  and  the  Underwood  law  are  set 
forth  below: 

Cotton  collars :  Our  original  recommendations,  45  cents  per  dozen  and  15  peV 
cent  nd  valorem ;  our  modified  recommendations,  35  cents  per  dozen  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  rates  carried  in  this  bill,  25  cents  per  dozen  and  12J  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  Underwood  law,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Linen  collars :  Our  original  recommendations,  40  cents  per  dozen  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  our  modified  recommendations,  30  cents  per  dozen  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  rates  carried  in  this  bill,  28  cents  per  dozen  and  17  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  Underwood  law,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  situation  is  a  most  unusual  one  in  a  bill  which  is  frankly  designed  to 
furnish  protection  to  American  industries  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  majority 
report,  "to  cure  the  industrial  depression  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
offering  of  foreign  goods  upon  the  American  market  at  less  than  the  American 
cost  of  production,"  and  is  one  which  we  must  believe  arose  through  a  mis- 
<'onception  of  the  actual  result  of  this  provision  or  through  a  palpable  mistake. 
After  rending  the  statement  of  Chairman  Fordney  that  this  bill  is  to  be  "  the 
Mapua  Charta  for  the  perpetuation  of  American  standards  of  living,"  we  are 
unable  to  reconcile  this  action  of  the  committee  in  lowering  the  rate  of  duty 
upon  our  product  to  a  rate  practically  equivalent  to  that  carried  in  a  Democratic 
tariff  law,  which  rate  would  have  proven  to.  be  absolutely  ruinous  had  not  the 
European  war  shut  off  imports. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  and  respectfully  urged  that  your  committee  amend 
the  bill  through  the  insertion  of  the  following  clauses :  In  lieu  of  lines  7,  8,  and 
9  on  page  122  insert  **  Shirt  collars  and  cuffs  of  cotton,  35  cents  per  dozen 
pieces  and  15  i)er  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  CoifMiTTEB  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  C: 

The  undersigned  committee,  representing  the  collar  and  cuff  manufacturers 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity,  respectfully  present  this  brief  in  support  of  their 
request  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  above-mentioned  articles  be  fixed  sub- 
stantially at  the  rates  prevailing  for  16  years  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1879 
and  1909,  which  were  as  follows : 

Shirt  collars  and  cuffs  of  cotton,  45  cents  per  dozen  specific  duty  and  15  per 
cait  ad  valorem. 

1.  The  present  duty  is  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  30  per  cent  for  cotton  collars 
and  cuffs.  The  imposition  of  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty  by  the  Underwood  tariff 
law  was  a  change  in  form  and  a  radical  reduction  of  approximately  53  per  cent 
below  the  preexisting  rate  on  the  cotton  collars.  The  rates  of  duty  under  the 
varioug  tariff  laws  during  the  last  30  years  have  been  as  follows : 
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Cotton  collars:  McKlnley  tariff,  1890,  15  cents  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent; 
Wilson  tariff,  1804,  40  per  cent;  Dingley  tariff,  1897,  and  Payne  tariff,  1909, 
45  cents  per  dozen  and  15  per  cent ;  Underwood  tariff,  1913,  30  per  cent. 

When  the  Underwood  bill  was  on  hearing  we  protested  against  the  imposition 
of  a  low  rate  of  duty,  for  the  reason  that  our  investigations  had  disclosed  a 
much  lower  cost  of  manufacturing  these  articles  in  several  foreign  competing 
countries  than  was  possible  in  the  United  States. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  following  closely  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
tariff  law,  so  seriously  disturbed  economic  conditions  in  foreign  countries  that 
it  prevented  disastrous  foreign  competition  in  our  industry  and  thus  afforded  an 
inadvertent  but  effectual  protection.  This  condition  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
We  fully  expect  that  under  a  continuance  of  the  present  low  rate  of  purely 
ad  valorem  duty  large  importations  of  cheaply  made  European  and  Asiatic 
collars  will  result. 

2.  Wages  in  all  competing  foreign  countries,  despite  the  advances  caused  by 
war  conditions,  are  still  much  lower  than  wages  for  similar  work  in  the  United 
States. 

•  3.  The  rates  of  duty  prevailing  under  the  McKinley,  Dingley,  and  Payne  tariff 
laws  did  not  prohibit  importations  into  the  United  States,  but  did  serve  to  keep 
foreign  competition  from  being  disastrous  to  the  home  industry.  The  same  neces- 
sity exists  now  to  prevent  radical  reduction  in  wages,  unemployment,  and  distress 
among  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have  spent  years  in  the  industry  and  are 
dependent  upon  its  prosperity  and  growth  for  a  livelihood. 

4.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  wages,  and  consequently  manufacturing  costs  in 
this  industry,  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  those  prevailing  in  the  principal 
competing  countries,  the  domestic  retail  price  of  collars  has  been  and  is  now  as 
low  as  in  foreign  countries  where  similar  articles  are  worn. 

5.  The  lack  of  an  active  domestic  market  in  many  foreign  countries  caused  by 
the  lessened  buying  po\ver  of  the  people  will  exert  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to 
the  effort  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  seek  an  export  outlet  for  his  products. 
This  applies  particularly  to  articles  of  daily  use  and  universal  demand  which  are 
greatly  enhanced  In  value  by  the  expenditure  of  labor.  The  United  States,  by 
reason  of  Its  sound  financial  condition,  is  the  most  desirable  market  in  the 
world. 

6.  Maintenance  of  Industry,  protection  of  the  domestic  market,  and  the  safe- 
guarding and  Increase  of  the  national  Income  are  measures  of  vital  importance 
in  forming  the  basis  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  which  will  enable  the  Government 
to  discharge  Its  heavy  financial  burdens. 

7.  The  tariff  rates  suggested  are  not  excessive  nor  out  of  proportion  to  the 
tariffs  now  Imposed  by  the  several  foreign  countries  against  the  importations 
of  collars,  as  disclosed  by  the  following  table  of  rates:  Australia,  55  per  cent; 
Brazil,  1.36  per  dozen ;  Czechoslovakia,  duty  on  component  nraterial  plus  40  per 
cent ;  France,  duty  on  component  material  plus  40  per  cent ;  Germany,  40  cents 
per  pound ;  Italy,  double  duty  on  fabric  plus  50  per  cent ;  Japan,  50  cents  per 
pound. 

8.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  American  capital,  unless  an 
adequate  rate  of  duty  prevented,  to  finance  the  purchase  of  machinery,  the  ex- 
portation of  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  and  the  cutting  up  the  manu- 
facture of  garments,  including  collars.  In  foreign  countries,  taking  advantage 
not  only  of  the  low  rates  of  wages  there  prevailing,  but  also  of  the  depreciated 
exchange.  The  products  thus  manufactured  could  very  profitably  be  reexported 
to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  products  of  domestic  industry. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Collar  and  cuff  making  Is  a  highly  specialized  industry  and  since  its  inception 
has  been  located  In  and  centralized  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  success  of  this  industry  and  the  material  welfare  and  growth  of  Troy 
are  inseparably  bound  together.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  current  census, 
Troy  and  adjacent  territory  comprising  the  collar  manufacturing  counmmity 
have  a  population  of  about  115,000  people,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  d-rectly 
or  Indirectly  supported  by  the  pay  rolls  of  the  collar  and  shirt  factories. 

By  reason  of  the  centralization  of  this  industry  and  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  our  people  is  connected  with  It,  the  community  is  peculiarly 
dependent  upon  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  collar  and  shirt  manufactur- 
ing enterprise.    It  produces  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
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collars  and  cuffs  of  the  United  States,  valued  in  1920  at  $36,000,000.    Ninety- 
Dioe  per  cent  of  the  cotton  cloth  used  is  made  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  there  are  other  enterprises,  such  as  printing,  lithographing,  paper- 
box  making,  and  laundries,  employing  many  additional  hundreds  of  people, 
which  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  the  collar  and  shirt  fac- 
tories. The  following  table  gives  a  concise  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dustry and  its  peculiar  value  to  Troy : 

1.  Capital  invested,  $39,000,000. 

2.  Total  pay  rolls,  $16,500,000  yearly. 

3.  Average  wages  per  week,  all  workers,  $21.72. 

4.  Population  affected,  about  115,000. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   INDUSTRY. 

The  collar  and  shirt  manufacturing  industry  in  Troy  has  grown  from  a  very 
humble  beginning,  before  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine,  to 
an  industry  of  great  importance. 

In  many  families  of  our  community  three  generations  have  been  successively 
employed  in  the  same  manufacturing  establishment.  Practically  all  of  the 
employees  are  American  citizens  and  over  85  per  cent  of  them  are  women.  In- 
dustrial conditions  in  Troy  factories  are  equal  to  the  best  prevailing  in  any 
section  of  the  country. 

The  industry  is  capable  of  supplying  the  entire  needs  of  the  United  States, 
and  possibly  more.  Its  history  is  one  of  steady  achievement  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  design  and  method,  securing  better  workmanship,  the  use  of  finer 
materials,  evolving  and  building  of  specially  adapted  machinery,  the  care,  safe- 
guarding, and  advancement  of  its  employees,  and  the  continuance  and  consistent 

increase  of  compensation  of  workers. 

« 

THE  DEV£TX)Plf£NT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  ABROAD. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  activity  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  collars  and 
cuds  to  modernize  his  factory  equipment  by  the  installation  of  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery, we  have  learned  from  American  manufacturers  of  "  collar-turning  ma- 
diines"  (these  machines  are  among  the  most  Important  used  in  collar  factories 
and  are  not  adapted  for  other  purposes) ;  that  recently  they  have  exported  to 
Canada,  France,  England,  Switzerland,  Japan,  and  other  countries  turning  ma- 
chines of  capacity  sufficient  to  manufacture  not  less  than  3,000,000  dozen  collars 
per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  have  been  large  exportations  of  American  but- 
tonhole-making machines  and  button-sewing  machines,  and  in  1918  there  were 
exported  $8,138,596  worth  of  sewing  machines,  which  increased  in  1919  to 
$12,774,124.  In  1918  there  were  exported  $7,296,607  worth  of  other  textile  ma- 
chines, which  increased  in  1919  to  $14,986,369. 

These  figures  are  extremely  significant  when  it  is  considered  that  they  place 
the  foreign  manufacturer  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  American  manufacturer 
in  so  far  as  factory  equipment  is  concerned. 

The  foreigner  will  be  able  to  easily  train  his  cheaper  labor  to  operate  these 
machines  and  thus  produce  standardized  articles  upon  a  quantity  basis,  with  a 
labor  cost  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  meet. 
• 

THE  VOLUME  AND  PRICES   AT   WHICH   IMPORTS   ARE   OFFERED. 

The  bare  quotation  of  statistics  is  often  misleading  and  does  not  disclose  the 
status  of  production  in  a  foreign  country,  nor  does  it  indicate  latent  possibili- 
ties for  competition.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  European 
war  fixed  the  volume  of  these  imports  since  1914.  Importations  since  that  date 
ha?e  had  no  relation  to  tariff  duties. 

The  collars  now  being  imported  into  this  country  are  not  the  collars  which 
are  expected  to  be  imported  under  a  continuance  of  a  low  rate  of  duty.  The 
collars  being  imported  at  this  time,  both  cotton  and  linen,  are  very  largely  high- 
priced  collars  designed  for  sale  in  exclusive  men^s  furnishing  goods  stores  and 
to  the  class  of  trade  who  pay  a  high  retail  price  for  an  imported  article.  The 
imports  to  be  expected,  provided  there  were  a  continuance  of  the  present  rate 
of  duty,  would  doubtless  be  at  a  much  lower  value  and  of  inferior  quality. 
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We  recommend  that  the  tariff  law  now  being  framed  include  an  effective  anti- 
dumping clause. 

Imports  of  cotton  collars  and  cuffs,  1908  to  1920, 


1908, 
1909, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 
1913, 
1914, 
1914, 
1915, 
1916, 
1917, 
1918, 
1919, 
1920, 


45  cents  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

45  cents 

45  cents 

45  cents 

45  cents 

45  cents 

45  cents 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

30  per  cent  a*!  valorem 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem 


Doten. 


1,420 

6,136 

2,608 

7,014 

7,564 

7,726 

1,245 

4,123 

2,508 

6,558 

23,857 

23,808 

8,718 

22,667 


Value. 


$1,365 

5,404 

2,430 

0,454 

6,943 

7,798 

1,338 

4,281 

2,814 

7,276 

30,576 

36,252 

16,523 

42,537 


Duty. 


9843 

3,552 

1,493 

4,124 

4,445 

4,646 

761 

1,284 

844 

2,182 

9,172 

10,875 

4,957 

12,761 


Value 
dozen. 


61.81 

taoei 

66.09 

.881 

61.44 

.969 

63.90 

.020 

64.03 

.918 

59.59 

1.01 

56.87 

1.07 

30.00 

1.04 

3a  00 

1.12 

30.00 

1.11 

3a  00 

1.28 

30.00 

1.52 

30.00 

1.90 

30.00 

1.88 

NOTTINGHAM  LACE  CUBTAINS. 

[Paragraph  919.] 

BB.IEF  OF  QEOBQE  E.  LACKEY,  NEW  YOEE,  N.  Y.,EEPBESEKTIKO 
LACE  CTJBTAIN  MANUFACTTTBEBS'  ASSOCLATION  OF  AMEBICA. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  tariff  committee,  representing  the  Lace  Curtain 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the  tariff  provision  contained  in  paragraph  919,  H.  R. 
7456,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Par.  9X9.  I^ace  window  curtains,  nets,  nettings,  pillow  shams,  and  bed  sets, 
finished  or  unfinished,  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine,  and  composed  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  when  counting  five  points  or  spaces  between  tne  warp 
threads  to  the  inch,  1}  cents  per  square  yard;  when  counting  more  than  five  sucn 
points  or  spaces  to  the  inch,  tnree-fourths  of  1  cent  per  square  yard  in  addition  for 
each  point  in  excess  of  five;  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  ail  the  foregoing  articles  in 
this  paragraph,  17  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall 
pay  a  less  rate  of*duty  than  40  per  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

The  lace  curtain  manufacturers  request  that  this  paragraph  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

*'Lacc  window  curtains,  nets,  nettings,  pillow  shams,  bed  sets,  and  all  other  articUt 
and  fabrics,  by  whatever  name  knoum,  pMin  or  Jacquard  figured,  finished  or  unfinished, 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  for  every  use  whatsoever,  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace 
curtain  machine  and  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  when  counting  five 
points  or  spaces  between  the  warp  threads  to  the  inch,  i  cents  per  square  yard;  when 
counting  more  than  five  points  or  spaces  to  the  inch,  1  cent  per  square  yard  in  addition 
for  each  jwint  in  excess  of  five;  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  the  foregoing  articles 
in  this  paragraph,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  lorMjoing 
shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  centum  ad  valorem,  ?ior  a  greater  rate  of  duty 
than  45  per  centum  ad  valorem.*' 

Note. — Italicized  words  indicate  language  amending  House  bill.  Ad  valorem 
rates  in  the  above  proposed  paragraph  are  American  valuation. 

I.   CHANGE  IN   PHRASEOLOOT. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  proposed  paragraph  amends  the  paragraph  appearing 
in  the  House  bill  by  changing  the  phrases  wmch  describe  the  mercSiandise  and  by 
increasing  the  rates.  The  proposed  addition  of  the  words  "and  all  other  articles  and 
fabrics  by  whatever  name  known,  plain  or  Jacauard  figured "  is  necessary  in  our 
opinion  in  order  that  all  articles  and  fabrics  made  wholly  on  the  Nottingham  lace 
curtain  machine  may  be  brought  into  this  paragraph,  even  though  they  Jo  not  fall 
within  the  designation  of  "nets,  nettings,  pillow  shams,  and  bed  sets,"  as  set  forth  in 
the  House  bill.  It  is  also  desirable  that  both  plain  and  jacquard  figured  articles 
made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine  snould  be  covered  by  una  provision. 
Following  the  words  finished  or  unfinished  in  the  House  bill,  we  have  suggested  the 
addition  of  the  words  "wholly  or  partly  manufactured."  In  the  lace  trade  a  finished 
article  is  one  which  has  been  bleacned,  starched,  sized  or  stretched,  while  an  unfinifibed 
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article  is  one  which  has  not  been  bleached ,  starched ,  sized  or  stretched .  It  has  seemed 
neceasary,  therefore,  to  add  the  words  *' wholly  or  partly  manufactured  "  in  order  that 
partly  made  up  articles  may  be  included  witmn  the  tariff  provision  without  reference 
to  whether  the  material  tiiey  are  made  of  be  finished  or  unfinished  material  in  the 
sense  in  which  these  words  are  used  in  the  lace  trade.  We  also  request  that  the 
words  "for  every  use  whatsoever"  be  incorporated  in  this  paragraph. 

We  consider  this  proposed  amendment  to  oe  of  the  utmost  importance  in  order  that 
it  may  prevent  articles  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  machines  from  being  assessed 
under  other  provisions  of  the  tariff  where  articles  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain 
machine  may  be  referred  to  by  a  description  of  their  use.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  a  tariff  provision  which  describes  an  article  by  reference  to  its 
use  prevails  over  every  other  description  of  the  article  in  the  tariff  act,  and  this  principle 
of  statutory  construction  was  applied  to  the  provision  for  nets  and  nettings  in  the  act 
of  1913  with  the  result  that  the  court  decision  removed  from  the  eo  nomine  provision 
fornetsand  nettings  in  paragraph  358,  all  Jacquard  figured  nets  and  nettings  and  laces 
used  for  hangings,  curtains,  etc..  in  the  interior  decoration  of  a  room  and  classified 
Buch  nets,  nettings,  and  laces  under  paragraph  258  of  the  act  of  1913,  which  provided 
for  "Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods.  * '  Tne  term  *  *  upholstery  goods'  *  is  descriptive 
of  use  and  therefore  paragraph  258  was  held  to  be  more  specific  than  paragraph  358 
and  all  Jacquard  nets  and  nettings  provided  for  byname  in  paragraph  358  were  removed 
from  that  paragraph  under  which  they  were  dutiable  at  60  per  cent,  and  placed  under 
paragraph  358  where  they  were  dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  with  ^eat  loss  to  the  revenue, 
and  to  the  great  damage  of  the  American  lace  industry.  To  avoid  having  any  article 
made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine  so  removed  from  paragraph  919  of  the 
new  law,  we  refroectfuUy  urge  that  this  provision  '*for  every  use  whatsoever"  be 
incorporated  in  the  new  act,  and  this  request  is  supported  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  Government  experts  contained  in  the  "Summary  of  Tariff  Information''  (green 
volume,  pp.  411  and  412,  second  column,  under  the  heading  "Interpretation  and 
comments").    The  recommendations  of  the  experts  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  I. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  language  such  as  we  have  incorporated 
in  our  proposed  paragraph  (letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Aug.  6,  1921, 
Appendix  II). 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  in  drafting  paragraph  1430,  page  1G2,  lines  23  and  23  of  the 
House  bill,  the  House  made  provision  for  the  lace  articles  named  in  that  paragraph 
by  adding  the  words  "to  whatever  use  applied. "  The  same  provision  should  appear 
in  pan^ph  919,  and  we  are  informed  that  paragraph  919  would  have  been  so  amended 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  the  omission  been  discovered  in  time  to  permit 
of  an  amendment.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  an  amendment  referring  to  the 
use  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  paragraph  919  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

n.   PROPOSED   AliENDMENT  AS  TO  BATES. 

Paragraph  919  of  the  House  bill  increases  the  specific  rates  of  the  compound  duty 
proviaioa  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act.  After  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  had  been  enacted 
a  new  Nottingham  laoe  curtain  machine  fabric,  known  as  "filet  net"  supplanted  the 
ciaaaes  of  goc^s  previously  manufactured  on  both  foreign  and  domestic  machines. 
The  filet  net  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  ordinary  Nottingham  net  to  which  the 
Fayne-Aldrich  bill  had  application  at  the  tune  of  its  enactment.  The  specific  duty 
rates  which  we  propose  for  the  present  product  of  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine, 
are  the  ec^uivalent  of  the  specific  duty  rates  provided  for  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act 
for  the  kinds  of  laces  and  nets  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine  prior 
to  1913. 

The  rate  of  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  that  compound  duty  provision  of  the  House 
bill  should  be  increased  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  compound  duties  are  in- 
creased as  we  propose,  they  will  be  in  accord  with  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  min- 
imum rate  provided  in  paragraph  919  of  the  House  bill.  The  compound  duties  which 
we  propose  wiU  not  result  in  tne  collection  of  duties  in  excess  of  the  minimum  of  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Moreover,  it  will  be  noted  that  our  proposed  paragraph  carries 
a  maximum  ad  valorem  duty  provision  under  which  duties  can  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, exceed  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  maximum  duty  provision  is  a 
guaranty  a^dnst  the  collection  of  unreasonable  amounts  of  duty  under  the  compound 
duty  provisions. 

At  the  present  time  a  large  portion  of  the  product  of  the  Nottingham  lace-curtain 
machine  consists  of  laoe  as  fine  in  quality  as  that  made  on  the  lever  or  go-through 
madiine,  and  no  distinction  in  the  matter  of  duty  should  be  made  between  Nottingham 
laoes,  nets,  and  nettings  and  other  articles  and  laces  produced  on  ot^er  lace  madoines 
and  provided  for  in  paragraph  1430. 
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The  Government  experts  who  preparod  the  Summary  of  Tariff  Information  made  a 
suggestion  based  on  facts  well  Imown  to  them  and  to  the  lace  trade.  Speaking  of 
Nottingham  nets  and  laces,  they  said: 

''These  articles  might  be  classified  like  other  lace  articles  (par.  358)  with  which  they 
are  comparable  in  material,  construction,  and  value.*'  (Summary  Tuiff  InformatioD, 
p.  301,  col.  2.) 

Paragraph  1430,  which  covers  laces  and  nets  not  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace-curtam 
machine,  provides  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  "other  lace  articles'*  men- 
tioned in  the  above-quoted  statement.  Our  proposed  compound  duty  rates  which 
must  be  not  less  than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  can  not  exceed  45 per  cent  ad  valorem, 
are  not  only  reasonable  but  in  line  with  the  recommendation  ot  the  administrative 
officers  who  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  these  articles,  both  imported  and  domestic. 

in.   DOMESTIO  PLANTS,   INVESTMENT,   AND   EMPLOYEES. 

The  invested  capital  in  American  plants  is  approximately  $17,000,000.  In  1912  the 
value  of  the  domestic  production  was  about  $15,128,000.  The  exports  are  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  ot  the  production.  Exports  are  principally  to  Canada.  In  1919 
the  machines  were  65  per  cent  employed.  The  following  is  a  hst  of  the  cities  where 
plants  are  located,  witn  the  number  of  machines  in  each  city: 

Machines. 
Patchogue,  N.  Y 45 


Machines. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 220 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 92 

Scranton,  Pa 30 

Chester,  Pa 17 

Columbia,  Pa 15 

Gouvemeur,  N.  Y 18 


Kingston,  Ssf. Y. ..!..!. !!!!!!!!!!!!  n 

Zion  City,  111 22 


Total. 


470 


IV.   FOREIGN   CENTERS   OF  MAN0FACTITRB   AND   NUMBER   OF  FOREIGN   MACHINES. 

There  are  110  plants  abroad  with  a  total  of  1,711  machines  as  against  470  in  the 
United  States.  England  has  36  per  cent  of.  all  machinery;  Central  Powers,  24  per 
cent;  and  the  United  States,  21  per  cent. 


V.  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  TERM 


"point.** 


"Point*'  is  the  trade  term  for  the  number  of  warp  threads  to  the  inch.  These 
threads  are  mechanically  provided  for.  Machines  of  a  point  that  are  idle  can  not 
therefore  help  out  machines  of  another  point  that  are  oversold.  Within  every  plant, 
therefore,  there  are  as  many  plants  as  there  are  points  of  machine.  Each  point  must 
be  separately  provided  for  in  pattern,  yams,  labor,  and  sales.  Domestic  machines 
classiiy  as  follows: 

5  and  6  point,  101  machines per  cent. .  21. 49 

7  and  8  point,  153  machines do 32. 55 

54.04 

9  and  10  point,  115  machines do 24. 47 

11  and  12  point,  61  machines do 12. 98 

13  and  14  point,  29  machines do 6. 17 

15  and  16  point,  11  machines do 2. 34 

45.96 


100.00 


(Submitted  by:  John  E.  Bromley,  Bromley  Manufacturing  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Charles  A.  Turner,  Chester  Lace  Mills,  Chester,  Pa. ;  Geoige  E.  Lackey,  International 
Lace  Co.,  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.;  Henry  S.  Bromley,  North  American  Lace  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  I.  Soloman,  Patchoeue-Plymouth  Mills,  Patchogue,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  H. 
Bromley,  Quaker  Lace  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Paul  B.  Belin,  Scranton  Lace  Co., 
Scranton,  Pa.;  £.  F.  Stiner,  United  States  Lace  Curtain  Mills.  Kingston,  N.  Y.; 
F.  Gilbert  BLinsdale,  Wilkes-Barre  Lace  Manufactiuinf  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  A. 
A.  Stocks,  Wyoming  Valley  Lace  Mills,  Wilkes-Barre,  ra.,  tariff  committee.) 

Appendix  I. 

Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods:  Paragraph  258  has  been  construed  to  include  all 
the  interior  textile  decorations  and  fittings  of  apartments  (3  Ct.  Cust.  Ap]^,  115,  of 
1912;  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  477,  of  1916;  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  422,  of  1918).  The  rule  of 
chief  use  has  been  given  precedence  of  eo  nomine  designation,  and  nettings  and  laces 
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used  in  the  manufacture  of  curtainB  have  been  claasified  as  Jacquard  figured  upholstery 
goods,  fUthougih  provided  for  by  name  in  paragraph  358  (6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  253,  of 
1915;  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  312,  of  1916,  388,  of  1917: 8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  422,  of  1918).  So 
also  have  scalloped  madras  muslin  curtains  in  the  piece  and  otherwise  and  materials 
tiierefor  (8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls..  351,  of  1918).  As  a  result  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
(35per  cent)  is  assesBed  on  figured  goods  uian  on  plain  eoods  (60  per  cent). 

Tne  words  '*by  whatever  name  known,  *'  in  the  third  clause  of  this  paragraph,  do 
notmodify  the  word  "laces'*  in  the  first  (7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  312,  of  1916).    ♦    *    * 

This  paragraph  might  be  changed  to  read:  Laces,  lace  articles  and  all  articles  or 
fabrics  made  wnollv  or  in  part  of  lace  or  of  imitation  lace  of  any  kind;  embroideries, 
and  all  articles  or  nibrics  embroidered,  tambotu^,  appliou^d,  or  scalloped,  in  any 
part  however  small;  articles  or  fabrics  nrom  which  threads  nave  been  omitted,  drawn, 
punched  or  cut,  and  with  threads  introduced  after  weaving  to  finish  or  ornament  the 


ornamented  in  the  process  of  weaving,  or  made  by  hand,  or  on  any  braid  machine, 
knitting  machine,  or  lace  machine,  except  braids  enumerated  in  paragraph  (335)  of 
this  act;  all  the  foregoing  by  whatever  name  known  and  to  whatever  use  applied,  and 
whether  or  not  named  or  described  elsewhere  in  this  section,  when  composed  wnolly 
or  in  chief  value  of  yams,  threads,  or  filaments,  or  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  lahn,  bullions, 
metal  thread,  spangles  or  beads;  and  articles  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  fobrics  or  articles. 

Appendix  II. 

Treasury  'Department, 
Washington,  August  6,  1920. 

(Chairman  of  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Repraentatives, 

Sir:  The  department  refers  to  vour  letters  of  May  3  and  6,  1920,  requesting  sug- 
gestioDS  and  recommendations  relative  to  H.  R.  13294,  a  bill  proposing  to  amend 
paragraph  358  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  so  as  to  include  therein  nets  and  nettings  by 
whatever  name  known  and  for  every  use  whatsoever.  You  also  recjuest  information 
relative  to  the  amount  of  refunds  made  under  certain  court  decisions  on  nets  and 
nettings  iiivolving  the  question  of  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods. 

The  bill  in  question  is  doubtless  occasioned  by  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  T.  D.  35475  and  37667,  holding  that  Jacquard  figured  nets 
and  nettings  for  curtains  and  other  upholstery  purposes  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad 
val(vem  as  ''Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods"  imder  paragraph  258  ratner  than  at 
60  per  cent  as  nets  and  nettmgs,  under  parapi[>ah  358.  The  term  ''upholstery  goods'' 
wu  held  in  the  last-mentioned  decision  to  include  all  the  interior  textile  decorations 
ud  fittings  of  apartments. 

The  amendment  consists  in  omitting  from  the  bodv  of  the  paragraph  the  words 
"nets  and  nettings''  and  adding  the  last  sentence  as  follows:  "Nets  and  nettings  in 
the  piece  or  otherwise  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  and  of  whatever  matodals 
composed,  and  whether  plain  or  fifi:ured  in  any  manner,  and  by  whatever  name  known 
and  for  every  use  whatsoever,  all  of  the  foregoing,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem."  It  is 
apparently  intended  to  cover  nets  and  nettings  of  the  cnaracter  above  mentioned. 

No  reason  is  seen  for  asfleming  this  class  of  goods  with  dutv  at  only  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  while  other  nets  and  nettings  not  Jacquard  figured  or  not  suitable  for  use 
for  decorations  or  fittings  of  apartments  are  provided  for  at  60  per  cent  under  para- 
graph 358.    It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  bill  be  enacted  into  law. 

Your  attention  is,  however,  called  to  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  bill  is  so 
broad  that,  unless  specific  exception  is  knade,  it  would  probably  include  nets  and 
nettings  of  human  hair  (par.  351)  and  leno  woven  cotton  nets  and  nettings  (par.  252). 

With  respect  to  the  refunds  made  by  reason  of  tiie  decisions  cited  in  your  letter, 
you  are  advised  that  refunds  to  the  amount  of  about  1100  were  made  under  6  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  253,  T.  D.  35475,  and  8  Ct.  Cus.  Appls.,  432,  T.  D.  37667,  the  two  cases  among 
those  mentioned  by  you  which  involved  refunds.  Following  the  ruling  dted,  how- 
ever, there  were  cases  of  sustained  protests  on  upholsterv  goods  covering  approxi- 
mately 1,880  entries,  on  which  the  refunds  amount  to  1150,000.  This  amount,  how- 
ever, includes  laces  as  well  as  nets  and  nettings,  it  being  found  impracticable  to 
Beparate  them. 

Respectfully, 

B.  F.  Houston,  Secretary, 
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[Paragraph  1001.] 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWIN  F.  LADD,  XTNITBD  STATES  SENATOB 

FROM  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Before  you  proceed,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
record,  I  want  to  ask  you  how  many  years  you  were  connected  with 
the  North  Dakota  Agncultural  College  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  For  nearly  32  years. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  prior  to  your  coining  to  the  Senate  you 
were  for  some  years  president  of  that  college  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  For  five  years  I  was  president  of  that  college. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  you  have  made  a  considerable  investiga- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  college,  of  the  flax  subject,  and  fiber  and 
flaxseed,  etc.  1 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  statement  I  heard  this  morn- 
^S  ^y  *  gentleman  whose  name  I  do  not  now  recall  with  regard  to 
the  failure  of  the  flax-fiber  industry  in  this  country,  and  I  just  want 
to  touch  on  that  for  a  moment.  I  think  the  real  reason  for  the  failure 
of  the  flax-fiber  industry  in  this  country  is  because  it  has  never  had 
any  real  protection,  or  any  very  great  encouragement  in  the  region 
where  flax  is  grown. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  where  flax  has  been  grown  in  times  past,  the 
flax  wilt  largely  destroyed  the  jCTowth;  but  in  the  West  they  have 
DOW  developed  a  wilt-resistant  flax  that  can  be  enrown  on  land  that 
had  previoi^ly  been  grown  in  flax. 

Flax  grown  for  fiber  is  not  the  same  as  flax  grown  for  seed.  When 
it  is  grown  for  fiber  they  try  to  grow  it  with  a  long  stock  with  a  few 
seed  at  the  top,  while  the  seed  flax  is  grown  with  short  fiber,  short 
stock,  with  as  many  branches  and  bolls  as  possible,  in  order  to  get 
the  seed.  And  when  the  farmers  receive  not  enough  in  price  for  their 
flax  fiber  there  is  no  desire  to  cultivate  a  crop  of  flax,  and  it  has  not 
been  raised  in  the  West  to  any  great  extent.  The  fiber  that  has  been 
raised  in  the  West  has  been  used  for  other  purposes — ^for  packing  and 
furniture  and  upholstery  and  in  rug  making.  They  have  used  some 
for  weaving. 

I  simply  wanted  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  want  to  en- 
courage the  flax  industry  in  this  country  we  can  do  so  by  putting 
on  a  reasonable  protection,  and  thus  encouraged  the  farmer  wul  grow 
it;  otherwise  he  will  not.  If  we  continue  the  policy  that  has  been 
continued  since  1912  there  will  be  no  flax  industry  in  this  country 
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in  five  years  more.  In  1912  we  were  growing  very  much  more  flax 
than  we  are  growing  to-day,  and  the  emergency  tariff  unfortunately 
worked  disastrously  so  far  as  the  flax  industry  was  concerned,  and 
there  has  been  no  protection,  no  real  protection,  for  the  fiber  industry, 
and  no  encouragement  for  it  in  the  West. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  extent  have  you  grown  seed  flax? 

Senator  Ladd.  Seventy-five  per  cent  is  grown  in  the  Northwestern 
States;  50  per  cent  of  this  is  grown  in  North  Dakota.  I  can  give  you 
that  more  m  detail  later. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  Senator: 
Is  there  any  handicap  in  the  raising  of  flax  fiber  in  the  Northwest,  due 
to  the  drier  seasons,  and  possibly  less  dew  for  maturing  it  and  elimi- 
nating the  fiber  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  in  North  Dakota. 
If  the  flax  was  to  be  grown  for  fiber  it  would  be  sown  earlier  in  the 
season  than  flax  for  seed,  so  as  to  get  a  longer  growth.  The  great 
diflSculty  is  that  there  has  been  no  encouragement  for  developing  the 
flax  industry. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  there  been  any  substitute  for  hand  ret- 
ting by  means  of  machines  that  will  do  the  work  that  is  done  in  other 
countries  by  hand  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  There  has  been  work  carried  along  those  lines,  but 
how  successful  it  has  been  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us 
this  morning  stated  that  they  had  failed  in  the  matter  of  securing  a 
machine  that  would  do  that  properly. 

Senator  Ladd.  I  think  it  is  not  impossible  to  secure  a  machine 
that  will  do  the  pulling  of  flax,  and  do  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner; 
nor  is  it  impossible  to  develop  a  process  of  retting,  the  same  as  they 
are  retting  other  fibers  in  North  Dakota  at  the  present  time.  If  there 
is  any  encouragement  to  the  industry,  it  would  be  developed  in  this 
country. 

Senator  McCumber.  Thank  you. 

JUTE  YARN  Airo  TWINE. 

[Paragraph  1003.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  E.  BABBOUB,  BEPBESENTINQ  THE  ALLENTOWl^ 
SPINNINQ  CO.  AND  JXJTE  MANXJFACTtTBEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barbour,  are  you  an  official  of  the  AUentowD 
Spinning  Co  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  president. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  an  official  of  the  Jute  Manufacturers^ 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  are  there  of  that  association? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  representing  11  manufacturers  of  jute  yam 
and  twine — practically  all  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  printed  statement,  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  leave  that  with  the  committee  so  that  it  may  be  printed, 
and  simply  call  attention  to  the  high  points  that  you  wish  to  bring 
out.     That  will  save  our  time. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Very  well. 

Last  January  the  1 1  manufacturers  concerned  met  and  presented 
a  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.    All  that  was  stated  in 
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the  brief  at  that  time  the  conditions  of  to-day  do  not  alter.  They" 
adopted  in  the  House  bill  practically  a  great  many  of  these  sugges- 
tions. However,  they  altered  the  groupmg  there.  By  the  '* group- 
ing" I  mean  they  classified  a  certain  number  of  yams  together.  Our 
manufacturing  committee  had  five  of  these  groups,  which  was  the 
minimum  that  they  could  get  along  with.  The  House  bill  brings  in 
four,  and  that  upsets  the  whole  scheme.  They  have  also  reduced 
the  individual  rates. 

Senator  Watson.  Tell  us  about  jrour  difficulties. 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  all  in  the  brief.  All  we  ask  for  is  what  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  manufacturers  at  that  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Eleven. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  are  11  jute  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes;  there  are  really  12  or  13. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  located  where  principaUy  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  Allentown  Spinning  Co.  is  in  Allentown,  Pa.; 
there  are  two  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  one  m  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  two  in 
Paterson,  N.  J,;  one  in  Hanover,  Pa.;  one  in  Xenia,  Ohio;  one  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  another  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  an  enlai^ed  classification,  and 
you  want  a  change  in  the  rates  as  covered  by  the  brief  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  brief  covers  that.  We  want  what  we  asked 
for  in  the  original  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  does  the  rate  that  you  asked  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  compare  with  the  rate  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  1  am  sorry  to  have  to  admit  that  I  can  not  answer 
that  question.     I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  not  those  figures  before  me. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  grouping  compare  with  the 
groupings  adopted  by  Congress  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  They  were  never  in  a  group  before.  In  that  way 
the  House  bill  has  adopted  our  suggestion  for  ^ouping,  but  they 
have  reduced  the  number  to  below  the  practical  limit. 

Senator  McLean.  What  reasons  were  assi^ed  for  this  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  why  it  stiould  have 
been  done. 

Senator  McLean.  There  were  no  reasons  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Barbol"R.  None  whatever.     They  have  only  done  it  in  one  case. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  value  of  jute  manufac- 
tures? 

Mr.  Barbolti.  The  total  value  of  the  product  manufactured  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Barbour.  1  can  give  you  the  pounds.  Normally  there  are 
about  220,000,000  pounas  of  raw  jute  produced  in  this  country  to 
be  manufactured. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Raw  jute  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.  Seventy  million  pounds  go  ill  for  cotton 
bagging,  which  we  do  not  cover.  Some  mdls  make  some  of  it.  The 
balance  of  150,000,000  is  used  in  thread,  twine,  and  string  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  these  1 1  plants  you  represent  here  who 
have  agreed  to  the  proposed  schedule  manufacture  cotton  bagging  ? 
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Mr.  Barbour.  There  is  one  of  them — the  American  Manufacturing 
Co.,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  importa- 
tions of  the  manufactures  of  jute  twine,  yam,  and  baling  i 

Mr.  Barbour.  Well,  the  bagging  I  do  not  know  about.  I  can 
not  ^Te  you  the  figures  on  that  other  than  I  have  stated.  There  is 
not  so  much  bagging  brought  in  here,  except  what  comes  from  India. 
That  has  increased.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures.  To-day  there 
is  over  50,000,000  pounds  being  used  in  this  country  instead  of 
150,000,000.  The  importations  are  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000,000  a 
month. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  do  the  yarns  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  From  Calcutta,  India,  and  Dundee,  Scotland. 

If  business  were  normal  there  would  be  three  or  four  times  that 
amoimt  coming  into  this  countrv,  but  the  carpet  manufacturers 
to-day  are  afraid  to  go  abroad  and.  place  big  contracts. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  there  any  American  capital  invested  in 
these  foreign  manufactures  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  There  is  in  India.  There  is  one  that  I  am  not 
rcOTesenting  that  isputting  up  a  large  mill  in  India. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  concern  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Ludlow,  Mass. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  one  of  the  1 1  companies  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  connected  in  any  way  ?  Are  they 
among  the  stockholders  or  capitalists? 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  are  putting  up  this  outfit  in  India,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.   i  es. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  presume  so.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that, 
and  I  am  not  representing  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Association. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  labor  do  you  employ  in  your 
establishment? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Personally,  I  have  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
hands.  The  total  labor  employed  here  in  all  these  mills  runs  to 
about  10,0,00. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Your  labor  is  classified,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  classified  according  to  our  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  according  to  your  industry.  You  pay 
certain  wages  to  each  class  of  employees  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  a  state- 
ment of  the  wages  that  you  pay  to  the  various  classes  in  your  factory  I 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  wages  which  you  paid  in  1913? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Taken  from  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lx  Follette.  For  each  year  from  1913  to  the  present  year  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  imd  also  include  in  that  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  officials  of  your  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  All  right,  sir.  Of  coiurse,  into  that  must  be  taken 
the  working  hours. 
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Senator  La  'Follbtte.  Yes.  Please  state  all  that  will  be  helpful 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Babbour.  You  want  my  individual  concern  only,  or  do  you 
want  the  average  of  all  concerns  in  this  country  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  like  the  statement  to  represent 
the  wages  in  each  of  these  plants  that  you  represent. 

Mr.  &ABBOUII.  In  each  of  these  plants  that  I  represent  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  covering  the  period  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Barbouk.  That  is,  from  1913  on? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  shall  he  very  glad  to  furnish  that  information. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  kindly  state  how  much  increase 
there  was  in  the  wages  paid,  on  the  average,  in  your  plant  after  the 
war  began;  that  is,  ^ter  we  entered  the  war? 

Mr.  Barbour.  After  the  war  began  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  increased  wages  a  great  deal? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  a  considerable  extent  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Could  you  approximate  it?  Of  course, 
your  tables  would  show.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee  tmduly  with  that  now. 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  wages  went  up  to  almost  three  times  what 
they  were,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  reduction  in  working  hours. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  working  hours 
was  worse  for  the  manufacturers  than  the  10  per  cent  advance  in 
wages,  because  we  have  interest,  overhead,  taxes,  and  all  that  to 
consider. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  did  prices  increase,  on  the 
average,  dimng  that  same  period  ? 

Mr.  Barbol^r.  The  prices  went  up,  I  suppose,  three  or  four  times 
what  they  were,  due,  of  course,  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
raw  material.    That  went  up,  as  you  know. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  increased  cost  in  labor? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  had  a  pretty  hard  time  to  get  stocks  for  a 
while,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No.  The  jute  manufacturers  did  not  have  so 
much  difficulty  in  getting  material.  It  comes  from  Calcutta,  India. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  when  the  submarines  were  around  they 
would  torpedo  a  ship  loaded  with  it,  and  we  would  have  to  wait  for 
another  one. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  there  been  any  reductions  in  price  from 
the  high  point  ? 

Mr. Harbour.  Oh,  yes;  prices  to-day  are  less  than  half  what  they 
were. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  lowest  rate  paid  to  any  class 
of  labor  which  you  employ  in  your  plant  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  presume  it  would  be  the  trucK  boys. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  called  conmion  labor? 
Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir;  conmion  labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  you  paying  conmion  labor  by 
the  hour  ? 
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Mr.  Barbour.  I  think  they  are  running  all  the  way  from  $12  to 
J 14  a  week,  working  anywhere  from  44  hours  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  About  10,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  industry  is  now  employed  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  should  judge  somewhere  near  50  per  cent-  It 
might  be  a  shade  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  only  an  approximation,  you  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  file  your  orief  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  file  this  brief  and  hav3  it 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
of  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  capital  employed  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  million. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  your  own  plant? 

Mr.  Barbour.  In  my  own  plant. 

vSenator  La  Follette.  How  is  that  divided  as  between  preferred 
and  common  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  common  stock.  Ife  is  closely  held  by  my  own 
family. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  dividends  did  you  pay  on  that  stock 
in  the  year  1918? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  paid  a  dividend  in  1918 
or  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  just  selected  1918  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  presume  we  have  paid  somewhere  between  9  and 
10  par  cent  on  an  average  through  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Runnmg  from  the  period  affected  by  the 
war? 

Mr.  Barbour.  During  the  period  of  the  war  we  did  not  pay  much 
of  anything  in  dividends.  We  did  not  know  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  pay  last  year — 1920? 

Mr.  Barbour.  In  1920  we  paid,  I  think,  a  dividend  that  was  about 
equal  to  12i  per  cent;  that  is,  10  per  cent  and  an  extra  dividend  of 
2  J  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  that  it  was  about  12^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  pay 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No,  sir;  we  have  always  worked  on  a  conservative 
basis. 

Senator  Calder.  Will  you  make  any  money  this  year,  Mr.  Barbour  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  question  whether  we  will.  Of  course,  wo  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  work  economically  and  break  even,  if  possible. 

BRIEF    OF    J.    E.    BA&B017R,     REPRESENTIKO    THE    JUTE    XAKTrFACTTTREKS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

We  herewith  bepf  to  submit  the  identical  brief  which  was  submitted  to  the  Ways 
and  M3ans  Committee  in  January  of  this  year.  What  was  stated  then  in  this  brief 
was  the  combined  cona^naus  of  opinion  of  practically  all  the  jute  manufacturers  of 
this  country.     The  conditions  to-day  do  not  materially  affect  anything  therein  stated. 

Paragraph  1003  now  reads  as  follows: 
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**Jute  yams  or  roving,  single,  coarser  than  twenty-pound,  2 J  cents  per  pound; 
twenty- j>ound  up  to  but  not  including  ten-pound,  4  cents  per  pound;  ten-pound  up  to 
but  not  including  five-pound,  5i  cents  per  pound;  five-pound  and  finer,  9  cents  per 
j[>ound;  jute  sliver,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  twist,  twine,  and  cordage,  composed  of  two 
or  more  jute  yams  or  rovings  twisted  together,  the  size  of  the  single  yarn  or  roving  of 
which  is  c^oarser  than  twenty-pound,  3i  cents  per  pound;  twenty-pound  up  to  but 
not  including  ten-pound,  5  cents  per  pound;  ten  pound  up  to  but  not  incluoing  five- 
pound,  6J  cents  per  jwund;  five-pound  and  finer,  11  cents  per  pound.'* 

In  <*onformity  with  our  brief  we  earnestly  request  that  this  paragraph  he  changed 
to  read  as  follows: 

**Jute  yams  or  roving,  single,  coareer  than  twenty-j^ound,  3  rents  per  pound: 
twenty- pound  up  to  but  not  including  ten-pound,  5  centfl  per  pound;  ten-pound  up 
to  hut  not  inchming  six-pound,  7  rents  per  pound;  aix-pound  up  to  but  not  including 
four-pound,  9  cents  per  pound;  four-pound  and  finer,  11  cents  per  pound;  jute  sliver, 
2  fronts  per  pound;  twist,  twine,  and  cordage,  composed  of  two  or  more  jute  yarns 
or  ro\ringH  twisted  together,  the  size  of  the  single  yarn  or  roving  of  whicli  is  coarper 
than  twenty-pound,  5  cent«  per  pound;  twenty-pound  up  to  but  not  including  ten- 
pound,  7  cents  per  pound:  ten-pound  up  to  but  not  including  six-pound,  9  cents 
per  pound;  j»ix-pound  up  to  but  not  including  four-pound,  11  cents  per  pound;  four- 
pound  and  finer,  14  cents  per  pound." 

You  will  see  that  the  proposed  bill  redu<es  the  number  of  our  groupings  from  five 
to  four,  as  well  as  the  specific  rate?  of  duty  in  earh  group.  In  our  Itrief  the  group- 
in?.^  were  redu<-ed  to  the  minimum  with  a  view  to  simplification  and  any  further 
re<luction  %vould  tend  to  great  inequalities  and  make  the  rates  not  only  inadequate 
but  out  of  all  proportion. 

For  example,  take  the  third  group  in  paragraph  1003  which  now  goes  from  "ten- 
pound  up  to  but  not  including  five-pound."  a  range  of  five  full  numben«.  This  is 
too  great  a  range,  as  the  cost  of  produt  tiou  in  the  finor  sizes  goes  up  in  far  greater 
proportion  than  the  difference  of  cost  in  the  coaner  sizen,  and  the  finer  the  number 
the  gr<?ater  the  difference  in  the  cost,  one  number  with  another. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  that  you  consider  no  less  than  five  groupings  as  pro- 
po-ed  in  our  original  brief. 

We  r^^rd  the  rate?*  in  the  proposed  ]>ill  as  inade(iuate  and  reqi:cHt  that  ytu  pive 
U5  the  protection  whic  h  woiiid  be  afforded  by  the  original  rates  rec  ommerdcd  by 
u-s  and  that  the  grouDins:s  be  reinstated  in  conformity  with  our  original  brief. 

'Submitted  by:  Allentown  Spinning  Co.,  Allentowri,  Pa.:  American  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.:  Chelsea  Fibre  Mills,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.:  Columbian  Rope  Co., 
Auburn,  N.  Y. :  Dolphin  Jute  Mills.  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Hanover  Cordage  Co.,  Hanover, 
Pa.:  The  Hooven  &  Allison  Co.,  Xenia,  Ohio:  The  Lamond  &  Robertson  Co.,  Paterson, 
X.  J.:  The  Schlichter  Jute  Cordage  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pa.:  The  Sutheriand  &  Edwards 
Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.:  Wilmington  Mills,  Wilmington,  Del.) 

Brief  Presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

We,  the  undersigned  jute  yam  and  twine  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  herein 
present  for  your  favorable  consideration  our  unanimous  suggestions  for  a  protective 
^riff  on  the  manufactures  of  jute. 

Our  idea  of  a  protective  tariff  is  one  that  merely  equalizes  the  difference  in  wages 
and  costs  of  production  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  irresi;e<  tive 
of  the  coat  of  raw  material.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  within  rea«onal.le  limits 
the  Nrariation  of  wages  in  this  countrv-  and  abroad  is  in  substantially  the  same  ratio. 
The  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  varies  with  the  time  and  amount  of  lal.or 
ne-e3sary  for  manufa'  ture.  It  requires  more  time  and  lal  or  to  prodme  a  pound  of 
fine  yarn  or  twine  than  a  coarse  one,  dire  tly  in  proportion  to  its  size.  We,  tnerefore, 
require  a  straigrht  8pe::!i'ic  ra'te  of  tariff  to  <-0\er  this  difference  in  wages  and  copt  of 
production  as  an  aa  valorem  tariff  would  be  1  a^^ed,  not  only  upon  wages,  etc.,  but 
also  upon  the  co«>t  of  raw  material,  which  should  not  be  considered  in  the  (jue^tion 
of  e'lualizin^  the  difference  in  wa^es  and  co-t  of  production.  We  believe  the  <  hanpes 
su^^erted  hereafter  afford  only  the  proper  and  neves«ar>'  protc  tion  for  our  industry. 

-The  proposed  change  in  paracrraph  2.37  is  from  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  to  a 
specific  ha^'is. 

1 .  Raw  jute  is  grown  only  in  India,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  percentage  in 
China.  It  is  the  cheapest  fiber  known.  The  manufactured  products  are  necessary, 
umumerable.  and  indiqiensable  for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Evety  package  of  medium  bulk  is  tied  up  with  jute  twine.  The  poet  office  alone 
uses  approximately  2,500.000  pounds  annually.  Every  bale  is  covered"  with  jute 
buriap.     We  estimate  jute  yam  is  the  foundation  of  80  per  cent  of  the  carpets,  rugs. 
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oilcloths,  and  linoleums  manufactured  in  this  country.  It  is  used  by  the  electrical 
companies  as  insulation  for  all  their  cables  and  by  fuse  manufacturers  to  protect  fuse. 
Normally  300,000  pounds  of  jute  twines  are  used  daily  in  the  distribution  of  merchan- 
dise in  this  country. 

2.  Calcutta,  India,  and  Dundee,  Scotland,  are  the  sources  of  competition  for  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country.  The  wages  to-day  in  Calcutta  average  $1.70  per  week, 
and  in  one  mill  employing  4,306  hands  the  pay  of  the  white  superintendent  and  his 
assistants  is  greater  than  the  total  pay  roll  of  the  native  operatives.  The  mills  run  l^ 
hours  per  day  and,  allowing  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  American  labor,  it  only 
requires  one  and  one-half  hand  in  India  to  equal  the  production  of  one  operative  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  already  experienced  new  comp)etition  in  yams  from 
Calcutta,  whose  principal  jute  manufacture  hitherto  has  been  burlap. 

During  the  last  four  years,  due  to  war  conditions,  the  jute  mills  in  India  have  in- 
creased 30  per  cent,  so  that  to-day  they  have  a  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  burlap 
that  would  more  than  su{)ply  the  world  and  are  now  running  short  time. 

As  yam  is  the  foundation  of  burlap,  under  normal  conditions  they  will  naturally 
turn  to  increasing  very  materially  their  exports  of  yam  and  twine. 

3.  Dundee  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  the  principal  source  of  competition. 
Their  wages  and  cost  of  production  are  about  one-half  those  of  the  United  States,  but 
if  a  duty  is  made  to  equalize  the  Indian  cost  of  production  it  will  auti>matically  take 
care  of  competition  from  Dundee. 

4.  The  term  "  pound  "  and  not  "  lea  "  is  the  correct  one  to  use  for  describing  the  size 
of  jute  yam.  The  term  "lea"  is  only  used  in  the  flax  and  hemp  spinning  trade,  and, 
although  it  is  perfectly  practical  to  convert  the  jute  term  describing  the  size  of  yam 
into  the  flax  term,  it  is  unusual.  We  therefore  suggest  that  the  tariff,  in  so  far  as  it 
embraces  jute  yams  and  twines  in  Schedule  J.  should  be  worded  in  the  accepted 
terms  and  trade  language. 

5.  Paragraph  267  now  reads: 

"Single  yams  made  of  jute,  not  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  if  finer  than  five  lea  or  number  and  yarns  made  of  jute  not  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  section,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.*' 

In  place  of  paragraph  267  we  propose  a  straight  specific  tariff  as  follows:  Jute  sliver, 
2  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  single  yams  or  roving  made  of  jute,  the  size  of  which  is 
4  pounds  and  finer,  11  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  4  pounds  to  and  including  6 
pounds,  9  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  6  pounds  to  and  including  10  pounds, 
7  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  10  pounds  to  and  including  20  pounds,  5  cents  per 
pound  net  weight:  coarser  than  20  pounds,  3  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  twines, 
cordage,  or  twist  of  two  or  more  plies  made  of  jute  yam  or  roving,  the  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual plies  of  which  is  4  pounds  and  finer,  14  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  4 
pounds  to  and  including  6  pounds,  11  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  6  pounds  to 
and  including  10  pounds,  9  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  10  pounds  to  and  in- 
cluding 20  pounds,  7  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  coarser  than  20  pounds.  5  cents  per 
pound  net  weight. 

Paragraph  273  now  reads: 

"Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  fiax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  (except  cotton),  30  per  centum  ad  valorem.** 

In  place  of  this  we  propose  a  straight  specific  tariff,  as  follows: 

Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  (except  cotton),  12 J  cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  279  now  reaids: 

**  Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yams,  by  whatever  name  known,  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  rendered  noninflammable  by  any  process, 
10  per  centum  ad  valorem.** 

In  place  of  this  wording,  we  propose  the  following: 

"Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarn,  by  whatever  name  known  (except  ali 
fabrics  known  or  used  as  carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs),  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  printed,  or  rendered  noninflammable  by  any  process,  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  284  now  reading  "All  woven  articles,  finiehod  or  unfinished,  and  all 
manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances, or  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem,'*  should  be  retained  as  it  is. 

Paragraph  497  (free  list)  reading  "Grasses and  fibers:  Istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  jute, 
jute  butts,  manila,  sisal  grass,  sunn,  and  all  other  textile  grasses  or  fibrous  vegetable 
sul)8tances^  not  dressed  or  manufactured  in  any  manner  and  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section,**  should  be  retained  as  it  is. 
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6.  The  consumptioii  of  jute  by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  amounts  to 
220,000,000  pounds  annually. 

A  comparison  between  the  above  specific  rates  and  the  ad  valorem  rates  ruling  in 
the  past  IS  not  possible  unless  in  each  instance  the  value  of  the  product  is  known  or 
taken  at  one  fixed  time.  The  price  of  the  basic  size  (14-pound  yam)  has  varied  all 
the  way  from  IQ  to  35  cents  per  pound,  and  if  the  comparison  is  based  on  an  average 
of  these  prices  it  would  not  quite  equal  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

7.  The  decline  in  foreign  exchange  has  worked  to  our  disadvantage,  but  we  believe 
that  in  due  time  this  will  right  itself,  and  therefore  need  not  be  considered  by  your 
committee. 

Capital  invested  in  the  United  States $60,  CCO,  COO 

Hands  employed  in  our  indu8tr\%  about 10, 000 

Rates  of  wages,  common  labor,  per  day:  India,  20  cents;  Dundee,  $1.50;  United 
States.  $3.    Skilled  trades  in  same  proportion. 

The  manufactures  of  jute  produced  in  this  country  were  found  to  be  essential  during 
the  war.  Without  the  machinery  and  organizations  existing  when  war  commencea 
it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  move  supplies  in  and 
from  this  count rv. 

Statement  of  wages  paid  various  classes  in  four  companies, 
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16.80 
12.25 
11.90 
11.50 
11.70 
17.50 
16.50 
21.00 
22.08 

120.73 

$19.35 
23.05 
17.00 
15.80 
14.10 
14.85 
22.25 
18.20 
26.90 
26.71 

150.00 

! 

$21.85 
28.15 
22.95 
20.70 
18.70 
23.05 
24.35 
23. 6& 
29.40, 
29.14J 

172.59 

$19.80 
21.55 
15.60 

Spinning 

16.35 

Twfating 

Windingand  reeling 
PoiishlnE 

...do.... 
...do.... 
Male... 
...do.... 
..  .do.... 

15.60 
17.55 
21.20 

Balling.T. 

16.85 
26.50 

aericalforoe 

ExecnUTes 

MUed.. 

Male... 

24.09 
204.30 
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Statement  of  wages  paid  various  classes  in  four  companies — Continued 

DOLPHIN  JUTE  MILLS. 


Weekly     working 
hoars 


AVERAGE   WEEKLY 
WAGES. 

Common  labor 

Batching 

Preparing 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Winding  and  red- 
oing  

Polishing 

Bamng 

Mechanics 


Sox. 


AVEBAGE     TEARLT 
SALARIES. 


1913 


65 


18.43 
SLOB 
6.30 
6.41 
6.51 

6.63 

9.37 

9.72 

15.26 


1914 


55 


110.22 
6.47 
6.36 
6.87 
6.  SO 

7.04 
10.10 

9.26 
14.72 


1915 


55 


$10.46 
8.17 
7.88 
6.72 
6.70 

7.37 
10.13 
10.15 
14.66 


Clerical  force 1,133.001,207.001,209.00 


1916 


524 


$11. 43 

10.16 

7.93 

8.56 

8.17 

8.78 
11.61 
10.75 
17.34 


1917 


50 


$13.27 

12.44 

9.40 

9.96 

9.81 

ia38 
13.55 
13.53 
19.67 


1918 


50 


$17.80 
15.82 
12.36 
12.58 
13.09 

12.65 
16.78 
17.92 
22.01 


1,538.001,558.001,871.00 
Executives 5, 655. 00,5)  630. 00  5, 727. 00,7, 137. 00  7, 15a  00  8, 724. 00 


1919 


48i 


$21.14 
18.93 
15.33 
15.45 
15w82 

16.36 
19.24 
19.51 
31.29 


1920 


44 


$24.81 
22.76 
20.06 
1&82 
18.93 

19.76 
23.52 
25.30 
34.36 


1921 


44 


18.24 
15.37 
15.41 
15.62 

16.28 
19.96 
21.14 
27.25 


2,075.00  2,203.001,988.00 
11,830.0011^XX),8, 12a  00 


LAMOND  &  ROBERTSON. 


Weekly     working 
hours 


AVERAGE   WEEKLY 
WAGES. 

Common  labor 

Batching , 

Preparing 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Winding  and  reel- 

_ing 

Polishing 

Balling  (tubeing). . 

Mechanics 

Clerical  force 


Male... 
..do... 
Mixed.. 
Female 
..do.. . 


55 


19.00 
8.25 
5.50 
7.50 
7.00 


55 


$11.00 
8.85 
5.50 
8.75 
7.00 


55 


$11.00 

9.00 

6.95 

11.15 

7.00 


50, 


50 


$13.00 

9.00 

7.45 

11.20 


$14.00 
11.65 

&50 
12.65 

8.40 


50       48-44 


$16.00 
17.00 
11.15 
13.10 


$17.00 
20.75 
15.40 
15.80 
13.75 


44 


$23.00 
22.50 
16.95 
17.45 
17.40 


44 


$2a50 
3a  95 
14.75 
15.70 
14.00 


Female 
Male... 
Mixed.. 


18.00 
15.00 


6.00 
18.00 
17.50 


7.50| 
18.001 
20.00 


AVERAGE     YEARLY 
SALARIES. 

Executives 


9.60 
18.00 
20.00 


9.80 
20.25 
20.00 


13.65 
20.60; 
22.50 


do...  6,00a006,000.006,00a00j6,000.00  8,00a00 


ia25 

24.35 
25.00 


22.35 
31.60 
35.00 


8, 000. 00  10,000.00 14,000.00 


17.65 
29.50 
40.00 


14,000.00 


HANOVER  CORDAGE  CO. 


W^eekly     working 
hours 


AVERAGE   WEEKLY 
WAGES. 

Common  labor 

Batching 

Preparing 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Winding  and  reel- 
ing  

Polishing 

Balling 

Mechanics 


Male... 

...do... 
/..do.. . 
\Female 
...do... 
/Male... 
\  Female 

Male... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do.. . 


AVERAGE     YEARLY 
SALARIES. 


Clerical  force '  Male . . , 

Executives '..do.. . 


54 


$1Z00 

12.00 

13.00 

8.00 

laoo 

13.00 
9.00 

9.00 
13.00 
13.00 
16.25 


936.00 
2,600.00 


54 


$15.00 
15.00 

laoo 

12.00 
16.00 

laoo 

12.00 

15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
18.00 


54 


$15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
12.00 
16.00 
16.00 
12.00 

15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
l&OO 


54 


$16.00 
16.00 
17.00 
14.00 
18.00 
17.00 
14.00 

16.00 
18.00 
18.00 
20.00 


54 


54 


$16.00 
l&OO 
17.00 
14.00 

laoo 

17.00 
14.00 

16.00 

18.00 
18.00 
20.00 


$iaoo 

18.00 
20.00 
16.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.00 

17.00 
20.00 
22.00 
26.00 


54 


$24.00 
26.00 
26.00 
20.00 
24.00 
26.00 
20.00 

20.00 
26.00 
26.00 
3a  00 


1, 100. 00  1, 100. 00  1, 250. 00  1, 250. 00 1, 560. 00 1, 800. 00  1, 80a  00 1, 70a00 

3, 640. 00  4, 000.  oo|4, 000.  oo;4,  ooa  00,5, 5oa  00,6,  ooa  006,  ooa  00  5,ooa  00 


54 


$24.00- 
26.001 
26.001 
20.001 
26.00 
26.Q0| 

2a  oo' 


54 


$20.01. 
20.00 
22.00 
l&OO 
22.00 
22.00 
17.00 


21.001  16.00 

27.001  22.00 

27.00  24.00 

35.00,  28.00 
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LIVEH  THBEADS,  TWIHES»  AKD  CORDS. 

[Paragraphs  1004,  1006,  and  1007.] 

STATEKENT  OF  BOBEBT  BABBOtm,  FATEBSON,  N.  J.,  BEFBESEKT- 

ING  TBE  BABBOtm  FLAX  SFINNINO  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barbour,  do  you  represent  the  Linen  Thread 
Co.? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  represent  the  Linen  Thread  Co.,  New  York  City; 
the  Barbour  Flax  Spuming  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  the  Smith  &  Dove 
Manufacturing  Co. y  Andover,  Mass.;  J.  E.  Barbour  Co.,  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  West  End  Thread  Co.,  Millbury,  Mass.;  R.  J.  Ederer  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Superior  Thread  &  Yam  Co.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. ; 
Chelsea  Fibre  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaihican.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Babbour.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Y^at  is  your  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  president  of  the  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co. 
We  have  put  our  recommendations  in  print. 

The  C^ORMAN.  They  mav  be  printed,  Mr.  Barbour.  If  you  will 
briefly  call  attention  to  the  high  spots,  we  shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Very  well,  sir.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
comment  made  by  mt,  Foster  and  Mr.  McKeon  in  refterence  to  the 
vara  being  their  raw  material.  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  manu- 
facturers and  producers  of  yams  in  America.  At  the  present  time, 
according  to  their  own  statement,  they  are  getting  foreign  yam 
cheaper  than  we  can  produce  it.  I  believe  that  neither  Mr.  Foster 
nor  the  other  gentleman  is  a  spinner.  Are  you  ?  You  have  spoken 
of  raw  flax  and  the  difficulty  of  producing  yam.  Do  you  produce 
yarns !    These  gentlemen  are  not  spinners,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  information  given  to  you  with 
reference  to  the  raw  material,  but  they  do  not  buy  the  raw  material 
and  do  not  use  it  as  such.  We  buy  the  raw  material  and  spin  it  and 
produce  the  yam  and  the  thread. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Where  do  you  get  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  From  Ireland,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Senator  Watson ^  None  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Dtiring  the  war,  and  during  the  time  the  acreage 
increased  in  America,  we  were  responsible  for  that.  We  tried  to 
promote  that  at  Port  Huron.  That  is  where  you  wiU  find  the  bulk 
of  the  increase  was.  It  was  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Foster  and  the  other  gentleman  that  in  normal  times  America 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  production  of  the  proper  fiber. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Primarily,  because  of  the  lack  of  experience,  you 
might  say,  in  the  farming  class.  Flax,  to  be  properly  produced, 
should  be  produced  by  small  units.  Flax  culture  meets  with  more 
success  in  toreign  countries,  where  men,  women,  and  children  produce 
the  flax  and  turn  it  over  to  the  scutch  mills.  It  is  an  industry,  I 
think,  that  will  be  difficult  to  build  up  in  America  due  to  the  condi- 
tions here.     I  think  that  it  is  not  a  type  of  work  that  wiU  be  done  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  idea  is  tnat  there  is  no  necessity  for  pro- 
tecting this  industry  because  it  can  not  live  in  competition  with  a 
like  foreign  industry? 
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Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  mv  honest  opinion.  I  do  not  like  to  seem 
inconsistent  in  wanting  a  dut^r  on  the  finished  product  and  not  on 
the  raw  material,  but  n  you  \nll  follow  the  acreage  in  America  you 
will  find  that  it  will  take  a.  tremendous  slump. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Mr.  Barbour,  can  you  produce  in  this  country 
as  good  an  article  of  flax  thread  as  is  produced  in  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  can,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  supply  these 
eentlemen  with  their  yams  if  we  were  able  to  produce  it  at  a  satis- 
factory price. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  mean  from  American  flax. 

Mc.  Barbour.  Not  from  American  flax.  We  would  have  to  use 
foreign  flax. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  American  flax? 

lifr.  Barbour.  I  would  say  it  is  primarily  due  to  the  poor  handling 
of  the  fiber,  the  lack  of  skilled  handling.  I  think  the  soil  is  as  ^ood 
and  the  cUmatic  conditions  are  as  good,  but  they  have  not  the  skilled 
operatives. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  fiber  were  handled  as  well  or  in  the 
same  way,  would  the  product  be  as  good  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  nber  itself,  the  flax  straw,  is  as  good  in  America 
as  anywhere  else,  but  it  is  the  conversion  of  the  straw  into  the  raw 
material  that  causes  the  trouble. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  the  retting  of  it  ? 

lifr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  Is  the 
trouble  the  higher  cost  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette  (reading) : 

In  1914  in  the  United  States  1,000  acres  were  devoted  to  flax-fiber  production  and 
1,645,000  acres  to  flaxseed;  in  1917,  3,800  acres  to  flax  fiber  and  1,809,000  acres  to 
flaxseed.  The  necessity  for  weeding  and  pulling  the  flax  by  hand  and  the  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  hand  labor  involved  in  retting  have  proven  great  obstacles  to 
domestic  production  of  fiber  in  competition  to  crops  better  adapted  to  the  use  of 
machinery.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made  here  and  in  Canada  to  introduce 
labor-saving  devices  eliminating  weeding  and  pulling  by  hand,  and  providing  for 
artificial  retting  in  central  plants.  In  Canada  the  acreage  increased  from  2,000  acres 
in  1914  to  18,000  acres  in  1918. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Canada  has  a  better  opportunity  than  we  have. 
They  have  Indian  labor  for  pulling,  and  that  is  a  great  help  to  them. 
Pulling  is  one  of  the  mean  jobs  in  producing  flax,  and  in  Canada 
they  are  fortunate  in  having  Indian  labor,  which  is  a  very  great  help. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Barbour,  about  the  de- 
velopment of  this  labor-saving  machinery  ? 

Wr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  financed  the  development  of  some  of  those 
pulling  machines.  They  were  an  absolute  fizzle.  There  is  not  a 
single  successful  pulling  machine  in  America  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  retting  is  the  most  disagreeable  process  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  dew  retting  as  done  in  Canada  is  quite  practi- 
cable where  you  can  get  the  he^,  where  you  lay  the  straw  on  the 
ground  and  allow  the  dew  to  ret.  The  central  plant — there  is  only 
one  in  the  United  States — is  a  failure.  We  attempted  a  centrfj  plant 
for  retting  and  scutching  by  machinery. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  did  you  operate  it  ? 
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Mr.  Babbour.  We  operated  it  starting  at  about  1917  and  con- 
tinued into  1919. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  did  it  take  to  ascertain  its  prac- 
ticability? 

Mr.  Barbour.  About  three  years:  We  could  not  get  the  results, 
and  at  the  present  time  that  company  is  being  Uquidated. 

Senator  outhbrland.  Do  you  think  three  years  exhausted  its  pos- 
sibility ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Mr.  Sommers  had  20  years'  experience  in  flax,  or 
probably  more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  the  same  company  that  made  the  investi- 
gations out  in  Utah  as  to  the  raising  of  flax  and  the  retting  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Who  is  Mr.  Sommers  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Mr.  Sommers  was  the  president  of  the  Sommers 
Fiber  Co.,  which  is  the  concern  we  became  associated  with,  you  might 
say,  in  that  development. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  there  any  other  company  who  undertook  to 
develop  this  industry  besides  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  There  was  another  company  that  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience,  but  they  have 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  Did  they  have  a  new  process  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No;  they  were  going  to  produce  dew-retted  fiber. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  extending  the  use  of  the  Canadian 
product  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  What  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  have  bought  a  good  deal  of  that  Canadian  flax. 

Senator  McLean.  Produced  m  Canada? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Produced  in  Canada. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  that  is  grown  by  Indian  labor? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No,  pulled  by  Indian  labor. 

Senator  McLean.  E(v  Indian  labor — East  Indian  labor  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No,  I  mean  American  Indian  labor.  They  employ 
for  that  purpose  Canadian  Indians. 

Senator  McLean.  What  wages  do  they  get  compared  with  the 
vages  paid  white  people? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  use  white  peo- 
ple for  that  purpose.  Indians  go  out  and  set  up  their  tents  and  camp 
on  the  fields — men,  their  wives,  and  children.  A  man  will  have  his 
wife  and  children  engaged  in  puUing,  and  he  gets  so  much  an  acre. 
He  may  have  his  wife  and  four  chil(&en,  and  in  that  way  it  is  pretty 
practicable. 

Senator  Simmons.  During  the  war  when  you  were  unable  to  get 
your  raw  material  from  abroad,  did  the  production  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  suffice  for  your  operatioins  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No.  The  entire  production  in  Canada  would  not 
run  our  plants  for  more  than  a  few  months.  Our  own  company  has 
to  run  almost  entirely  on  stocks  we  had  on  hand,  and,  of  course,  our 
business  was  tremendously  restricted  and  devoted  to  Government 
work.    We  had  to  give  up  civilian  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  the  quality  of  the  American  product  compar- 
able with  that  from  abroad  ? 

81.527— 22— SCH  10 2 
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Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  not  comparable  at  all.  The  American  flax  is 
not  comparable  with  that  from  Belgium  or  Irish  flax  or  Dutch  flax. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  does  the  price  compare? 

Mr,  Barbour.  Right  now  ?  They  are  not  selling  much,  if  any, 
you  mi^ht  say;  at  tne  present  time  the  industry  in  America  is  at  a 
standstill. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  regard  it  as  a  moribund  industry  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  can  not  see  anything  else  to  it.  I  think  in  Canada 
there  will  always  be  some  flax  produced.  They  can  do  it  there.  I 
think  the  labor  conditions  are  different  there.  The  scutching  in  Can- 
ada has  spread  out  over  a  considerable  area. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  see  no  reason  for  protecting  the  raw 
product  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on 
something  that  has  been  a  little  bit  distorted,  and  that  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  percentage  of  duty  we  are  asking  for.  The  duties  we 
are  asking  for  and  the  reason  we  are  asking  a  specific  duty  is  in  order 
to  differentiate  between  the  cost  of  manmacture  of  our  product  per 
pound  here  and  abroad,  and  it  is  the  only  fair  way  to  do  it.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  value.  When  prices  fluctuate,  our  costs  compared  to 
those  of  abroad  carry  just  the  same  differential  between  the  two,  and 
to  make  it  a  really  practical  duty  it  must  be  a  specific  duty,  not  an 
ad  valorem  duty.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  product, 
a  question  of  compensation  between  American  and  foreign  cost  of 
manufacture  in  terms  of  so  much  per  pound,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
asking  for  it  in  that  form. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  at  the  present  time  Italian 
hemp  yarn  is  being  sold  freely  hi  the  United  otates  to  the  carpet 
manufacturers  at  25  cents  a  pound.  Our  Spruce  Street/  plant  has 
been  shut  down  practically  a  year.  We  can  not  produce  carpet  yarn 
at  that  cost.  Our  cost  is  slightly  in  excess  of  30  cents  a  poun^  for 
5-lea  yarn  and  around  32  cents  for  6-lea  yarn.  The  Spruce  Street 
plant  of  the  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co.  has  been  standing  practically 
idle  since  January  1 . 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  say  it  cost  you  to  make  that? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  cost  us  about  30  cents  for  5  lea  and  for  the  6  lea 
around  32  cents;  that  is  cost  production,  with  no  profit.  That  mill 
has  been  shut  down  since  the  1st  of  January. 

Senator  Shoot.  What  is  the  size  of  that  plant  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co.  employs  about 
2,500  hands. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  that  particular  plant  you  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  one  plant  emplovs  about  150  hands. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  size  of  the  yarn  that  you  spoke  of  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Six-lea  yarn.  We  are  asking  about  8  cents  per 
pound  protection  on  that  size.  That  will  bring  this  yarn  to  about 
33  cents  now.     That  would  be  a  pretty  slim  profit  at  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  it  cost  how  mucn  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  costs  around  32  cents  to  produce;  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction with  no  profit  at  all.     We  could  not  sell  it  at  that. 

Senator  Simmoxs.  How  much  did  you  say  it  cost  you  a  poimd  to 
produce? 

Mr.  Barbour.  About  32  cents  per  pound.  This  Italian  product  is 
now  being  sold  here  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  get  the  most  of  your  fiber  at 
the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  get  most  of  our  fiber  at  the  present  time  from 
Ireland  and  Belgium. 

Senator  MoCuhbbr.  And  Russia  is  furnishing  none  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Not  yet.  • 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  set  a  large  amount  from  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sur;  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  importation  comes 
from  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Well,  I  think  you  can  say  that  Mr.  Foster's  figures 
are  about  right.  Russia  produces  about  75  per  cent  of  the  flax  of 
the  world. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  as  to  how 
much  is  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  in  tons  the  industry 
brought  in. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  paragraph  1003  it  says,  '^  Jute  yams  or  roving, 
single,  coarser  in  size  than  20-pound,  2i  cents  per  poimd.'^  On  what 
basis  did  you  figure  those  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Senator,  I  am  referring  to  paragraph  1004. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought,  maybe,  you  could  tell  me. 

}St,  Barbour.  No,  I  am  not  a  jute  manufacturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  never  manufactured  jute  vam,  and  I 
wanted  te  know,  because  in  wool  and  cotton  and  all  that  we  know 
just  exactly  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  just  as  ignorant  on  jute  as  you  are.  I  am  not 
connected  with  the  jute  industry  at  all,  and  we  have  not  a  jute  system 
in  any  of  our  mills. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  no  competition  between  the  jute 
and  the  flax  thread,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Unfortunately,  there  is  quite  a  good  deal. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  on  twines. 

Senator  McCumber.  Jute  is  only  used  for  coarser  threads  ? 

Mr,  Barbour.  Yes.  We  make  some  twines,  and  only  in  the 
twines  do  they  compete. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  all  the  flax  consumed  in  the  United  States 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  what  proportion  of  it  is  raised  in  the 
United  States  now  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  think  above  2  per  cent; 

Senator  Watson.  And  your  theorv  is  you  ought  to  have  free  trade 
in  that  because  it  is  not  an  industry  that  can  be  built  up  by  protection. 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  my  honest  opinion. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  what  basis  do  you  figure  the  lea  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  lea  is  300  yards  to  the  potmd. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  on  behalf  of  a  Senator 
who  is  absent.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  willing  to  state  to  the 
committee  the  dividends  declared  by  your  company  for  the  years 
1914,  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918  and  the  wages  paid  ( 
*  Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  wages.  I 
have  them  right  here.  I  think  the  hourly  rate  would  be  interesting, 
and  I  would  lu^e  te  read  the  wages  paid  abroad,  if  you  would  allow  me. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 
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Mr,  Barbouk.  These  are  comparative  wages  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain  the  operation  perfoitned 
by  spreaders,  the  workers  for  that  receive  in  equivalent  American 
currency;,  taking  the  exchange  of  $4,  15.63  cents  an  hour;  the  rates 
in  America  are  36.8  for  that  operation,  or  considerably  more  than 
twice  as  much. 

For  spinners,  the  rate  in  Great  Britain  is  the  same,  15.63  cents, 
while  we  pay  40.7  cents  an  hour  here. 

I  think  those  two  operations  are  very  typical.  I  have  others  here. 
They  run  about  the  same,  or  considerably  more  than  double. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  that  comprise  all  the  different  classes  of 
labor  ? 

Mr,  Barbour.  Yes.  I  have  here  what  we  pay  to  spreaders,  rovers, 
spinners,  twisters,  and  bailers. 

Senator  Summons.  That  includes  all  kinds  of  labor  employed  by 
you  in  your  operation  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes;  not  male  help.  We  have  not  put  male  help 
down  here,  because  male  help  is  more  or  less  a  fixed  tnin^. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  be  very  inadequate,  I  should  say, 
without  the  male  rates.    You  just  put  down  the  female  wi^es  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yesjthat  is  about  66  or  70  per  cent  of  our  help. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  not  put  down  the  male  help  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Male  help  is  very  fixed  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  not  much  male  help  used  in  spinning  in  our  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  some  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  There  are  engineers  and  mechanics.  We  pay  our 
mechanics  65  cents  an  hour,  the  regular  rates. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  give  the  rates  you  pay  your  mechanics 
and  all  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  have  not  got  them  with  me. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  supply  that  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Oh,  yes;  I  will  oe  glad  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  that  table  you  simply  compare  your  wages 
with  the  wages  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  For  the  same  operations;  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  that  hardly  gives  what  the  absent  Senator 
desires.    It  gives  the  wages  you  pay  the  female  help  only. 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  will  be  glaa  to  furnish  it  as  desired. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  also,  if  you  haven't  it  with  you,  send  it 
to  the  stenographer  hereafter  and  let  him  incorporate  it,  the  dividends 
that  your  company  has  paid  during  the  years  since  1913  ? 

Mr.  Barbour,   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  said  that  only  2  per  cent  of  all  the 
flax  consumed  in  this  country  was  produced  in  tnis  country,  of  the 
raw  material.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  flax  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  can  say  only  for  our  company. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  know  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Senator  Watson.  Let  me  ask  jou  this  further  question:  How 
many  acres  of  flax  are  grown  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Normally  it  is  2,000,000  acres  of  flax,  almost 
entirely  for  seed  production  and  unsuitable  for  fiber. 
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Senator  Watson.  Is   there  anything  inferior  in   the   texture  or 
fiber  of  the  flax  raised  in  North  Dakota  ? 
Mr.  Babbour.  We  never  used  a  pound  of  it. 
Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  reason  you  could  not  use  it,  so  far 
as  the  texture  or  fiber  of  it  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Babbour.  It  is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  our  purposes — North 
Dakota  flax.     We  have  used  some  Michigan  flax. 
Senator  Watson.  If  you  have  never  used  it,  how  do  you  know  ? 
Mr.  Babbour.  We  have  had  samples  of  it  repeatedly.     We  never 
bought  it. 
Senator  Watson.  You  can  tell  by  simply  looking  at  the  samples? 
Mr.  Barbour.  We  certainly  can. 

Senator  Watson.  Wherein  do  the  Russian  and  Irish  flax,  as  it 
grows  out  of  the  grotmd,  diflFer  from  the  North  Dakota  flax  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  not  really  interested  in  the  flax  as  it  grows 
out  of  the  OTOund;  we  could  not  use  it  that  way. 

Senator  Watson.  I  am  talking  about  the  fiber  itself.     Is  it  in  the 
handling  or  in  the  texture  of  the  fiber  itself  1 
Mr.  Barbour.  I  would  say  the  retting  was  an  important  thing. 
Senator  Watson.  Then  that  is  a  part  of  the  handling  after  it  is 
grown? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  understand  what  your  thought  is,  and  I  would 
say  that  probably  the  ultimate  fiber  in  the  stock  might  be  very 
similar  to  that  in  foreign  flax,  but  flax  grown  for  seea  produces  a 
short  scrubby  straw,  the  ultimate  fiber  of  which  would  be  imsuitable 
for  spinning. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  if  there  was  a  real 
difference. 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  fact  is  this,  that  the  entire  question  as  to  the 
value  of  the  fiber  exists  in  the  time  it  is  pulled,  how  it  is  retted,  and 
how  it  is  handled.  The  straw  is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  our  pur- 
pose; we  could  not  take  in  flax  straw;  we  could  not  use  a  pound  of  it. 
The  straw  has  got  to  be  properly  pulled,  retted,  and  scutched;  that 
is  where  the  American  producer  falls  down. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Barbour,  I  am  afraid  that  I  omitted  one 
element  that  the  Senator  I  referred  to  would  probably  like  to  have 
that  data  upon,  and  that  is,  in  addition  to  your  diviaends,  will  you 
give  any  surplus  that  you  may  have  not  distributed  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  We  will  give  you  our  sales. 
Senator  Simmons.  And  show  your  profits  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  will  give  you  our  sales,  and  give  you  the  full 
information  you  desire  on  that. 
Senator  Calder.  What  years  did  you  ask  the  information  for  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  Beginning  with  1913  and  running  up  to  1918. 
Mr. Barbour.  Who  shall  I  forward  that  information  to? 
Senator  McLean.  Forward  it  to  the  committee. 
Senator  Calder.  Can  you  include  this  year? 
Mr.  Babbour.  Yes.    This  year  will  be  nothing,  I  can  guarantee 
you  that,  so  far  as  jprofit  goes. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  point,  what  percentage  of   activity  is 
there  in  this  industry  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  Right  now,  40  or  50  per  cent. 
(Mr.  Barbour  submitted  the  following  petitions :) 
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THREADS,  TWINES,   AND  CORDS. 

[Paragraph  1004.1 

We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  linen,  hemp,  and  ramie  threads,  twines, 
and  cords,  herein  present  for  your  favorable  consideration  certain  amendments  in  the 
above  paragraph. 

The  duties  proposed,  as  affecting  threads  or  cords,  are  inconsistent  with  those  ae 
proposed  for  single  yarns.  The  laoor  item  in  the  manufacture  and  finishing  of  our 
threads  and  cords  is  just  double  as  compared  with  that  item  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  yam  from  which  the  threads  and  conis  are  made.  Therefore,  the  amount  added 
per  lea  or  number  should  be  just  double  that  added  to  the  single  yam. 

It  is  also  absolutely  necessarjr  to  add,  and  would  be  inconsistent  not  to  add,  the  item 
of  6  cents  per  pound  for  the  dyeing,  bleaching,  or  otherwise  finishing  the  thread  or  cord, 
the  same  as  already  incorporated  in  the  bill  for  yams  that  are  dyed,  bleached,  or 
otherwise  finished.  We  feel  that  this  item  must  have  been  unintentionally  omitted, 
or  it  is  a  typographical  error. 

Paragraph  1004  now  reads  as  follows: 

*'  Single  yams  in  the  gray,  made  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them, 
not  finer  than  8  lea,  8  cents  per  pound;  finer  than  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  60  lea,  8 
cents  per  pound  and  one-half  cent  per  pound  additional  for  each  lea  or  part  of  a  lea 
in  excess  of  8;  finer  than  60  lea,  35  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  any 
of  the  foregoing  vams  when  boiled,  bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated.  5  cents  per 
pound:  Proviakfy  That  the  duty  on  any  of  the  foregoing  yams  not  finer  than  8  lea 
shall  be  not  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  any  of  the  foregoing  yam»,  finor 
than  8  lea,  not  less  than  23  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"Threads,  twines,  or  cords,  composed  of  two  or  more  yams  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie, 
or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them,  twisted  together,  the  size  of  the  single  yam  of  which 
is  not  finer  than  8  lea,  16  cents  per  pound;  finer  than  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  60  lea, 
16  cents  per  pound  and  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  additional  for  each  lea  or  part 
of  a  lea  in  excess  of  8;  finer  than  60  lea,  56  cents  per  pound:  Providrd,  That  the  duty 
on  the  foregoing  threads,  twines  or  cords,  shall  not  be  less  than  23  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  eamestly  request  that  the  latter  portion  of  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  read 
as  follows: 

««  *  *  Threads,  twines  and  cords,  composed  of  two  or  more  yanw  of  fiax, 
hemp  or  ramie,  or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them,  twisted  or  braided  together,  the  size  of 
the  single  yam  of  which  is  not  finer  than  8  lea,  16  cents  per  pound;  finer  than  8  lea 
and  not  finer  than  40  lea,  16  cents  per  pound  and  1  cent  per  pound  additional  for 
each  lea  or  part  of  a  lea  in  excess  of  8;  finer  tiian  40  lea,  53  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
addition  thereto  on  any  of  the  foregoing  threads,  twines,  or  cords,  when  boiled, 
bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated,  6  cents  per  pound:  Provided^  That  the  duty 
on  the  foregoing  threads,  twines,  and  cords  shall  be  not  less  than  23  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

We  will  fi^^adly  furnish  any  and  all  inf(»rmation  desired  in  support  of  our  contentions. 
The  Linen  Thread  Co.,  New  York  City;  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co., 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Andover^  Mass.; 
J.  E.  Barbour  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  West  End  Thread  Co.,  Millbury, 
Mass.;  R.  J.  Ederer  Co.,  Pmladelphia,  Pa.;  Superior  Thread  &  Yam 
Co.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.;  Chelsea  Fiber  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GILL  NETTING. 

[Paragraph  1006.] 

We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  gill  netting,  most  urgently  b^  that  para- 
graph 1006  be  amended. 

Paragraph  1006  as  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  now  reads  as  follows: 

''Gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  and  other  nets  for  fishing,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound  as  the 
highest  rate  imposed  in  this  act  upon  any  of  the  thread,  twine,  or  cord  of  which  the 
mesh  is  made,  and  in  addition  thereto  10  per  cent  ad  valorem" 

The  duties  that  would  apply  to  the  thread,  twine,  or  cord  from  which  the  netting  ia 
knit,  while  necessary,  would  furnish  no  protection  to  a  manufacturer  of  gill  netting. 

A  net  manufacturer  is  merelv  a  converter  in  that  he  manufactures  nets  from  gilling 
threads,  twines,  or  cords,  which  he  may  or  may  not  manufacture  himself. 

The  threads,  twines,  or  cords  he  uses  are  to  him  his  raw  material,  and  consequently 
any  rates  or  duties  which  apply  on  such  threads,  twines,  or  cords  do  not  protect  him 
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in  the  manufacture  of  the  netting.  As  this  paragraph  reads,  the  only  protection  a 
netting  manufacturer  would  receive  would  be  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
which  protection  is  wholly  inadequate. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  1006  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  and  other  nets  for  fishing,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  shall  pav  the  same  duty  per  pound  as  the 
highest  rate  imposed  in  this  act  upon  any  of  the  thread,  twine,  of  cord  of  which  the 
mesh  is  made,  ana  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Recent  C[Uot|ktions  by  foreign  manufacturers  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Japan 
have  convinced  us  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  ceat  recommended  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  must  be  increased  to  at  least  40  per  cent  if  this  class  of 
netting  is  to  continue  as  a  manufactured  article  in  this  country. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  any  and  all  information  desired  in  support  of  our  contentions. 

The  American  Net  &  Twine  Co. 
R.  J.  Ederer  Co. 
Fish  Net  &.  Twine  Co. 
National  Net  &  Twine  Co. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  LINEN  THBEAD  00.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  review  of  the  proceedings  at  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
H.R.7456,  December  12, 1921,  Schedule  10 — Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  manufactures 
of.  shows  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Linus  C.  Coggan,  representing  Charles 
Niedner's  Sons  Co.,  to  which,  in  part,  we  take  exception. 

Mr.  Gogggan  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  in  this  country'  the  necessary  mate- 
rials requi||d  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  hose.  Mr.  Cog^n  is  on  record  as  follows: 
"There  is  not  grown  (in  the  United  States)  a  flax  from  which  can  be  made  a  flax  line 
yam  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hose."  Mr.  Coggan  is  correct  in 
making  this  statement. 

Further  down  on  the  same  page  he  says:  "Nothing  is  made  in  this  country  which 
competes  with  the  yam  which  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  hose.  That  comes 
from  Scotland."  If,  in  this  statement.  Mr.  Coggan  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  yam, 
his  statement  is  contrary  to  fact;  but  if  he  refers  to  the  difference  in  price  between 
domestic  and  foreign  yams,  we  take  no  issue  with  his  statement. 

In  a  brief  submittea  by  Charles  Niedner's  Sons  Co.  we  find  the  following  sentence: 
"There  is  not  grown  in  this  country  a  suitable  flax  nor  is  there  manufactured  in  this 
country  a  flax  line  yam  suitable  for  making  high-grade  linen  fire  hose."  The  first 
part  of  this  statement,  viz,  ''There  is  not  grown  in  this  country  a  suitable  flax,  **  is 
correct.  To  the  second  rart,  \'iz,  ''nor  is  mere  manufactured  in  this  country  a  flax 
line  yam  suitable  for  making  high-grade  linen  fire  hose,"  we  take  decided  exception. 
We  would  like  to  go  on  record  that  there  are  at  least  three  spinners  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  all  of  whom  have  been  doine  business  for  years,  who  can  make  a  yarn 
M  good  as  and  considerably  better  than  l£e  hose  manufacturers  are  importing  from 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Geoige  F.  Smith,  of  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Andover  Mass..  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  representing  our  industry  as  a  wnole,  has  stated  on  the  stand 
that  his  company  was  prepared  to  fumish  satisfactory  hose  yams  and  satisfactor>^ 
weaving  yams  if  we  can  get  the  price,  and  the  reason  we  are  not  fumishing  these 
yams  to-oay  is  that  the  yams  are  being  imported  at  prices  with  which  we  can  not 
compete." 

Speaking  for  our  own  company,  the  Linen  Thread  Co..  we  might  say  that  Mr.  Smith 
baa  stated  the  case  correctly. 

Mr.  Coggan,  we  believe,  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  business  to  realize  the 
incorrectness  of  his  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Niedner.  having  been  a  long 
time  in  business,  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  brief  is  faulty,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  firm  of  Charles  Niedner's  Sons  Co.  has  bought  from  the  Linen  Thread  Co. 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  yam  spun  in  this  countr\'  for  the  purpose  of 
making  hose,  previous  to  the  time  they  found  it  expedient  to  import  yam  from  the 
other  side. 

Should  you  desire  that  we  compile  a  statement  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  showing 
deliveries  of  yarn  made  to  Charles  Niedner's  Sons  Co.  during  past  years,  we  will  be  most 
willing  to  do  so.  Such  a  statement  would  very  clearly  show  the  falling  off  in  poundage 
delivered  during  such  time  as  foreign  manufacturers  were  in  a  position  to  supply  those 
yarns,  when  the  tariff  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  protect  us  against  British  labor. 
Their  Irnef,  far  from  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  re<luction  in  the  tariff  on  single 
yam,  is  a  concrete  reminder  of  the  fact  that  the  present  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
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does  not  furnish  the  necessary  protection.  In  \'iew  of  the  fact  that  Charles  Niednor's 
Sons  Co.  had  for  years  purchased  yarn  that  was  spun  on  this  side^  we  think  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  the  statement  they  have  made  in  their  brief  is  open  to  question. 
Mr.  Niedner  says:  ''  Evidence  and  proof  are  available  that  there  is  no  adequate  supply 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  hose  manufacturers. "  In  answer  to  this  we  beg  to 
B&y  that  we  stand  ready  to-day  to  supply  the  hose  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
with  all  the  yarn  they  require,  in  quality  as  good  as  or  better  than  they  are  now  im- 
porting from  Scotland,  if  they  ^"ill  pay  us  a  price  which  will  show  iis  a  reasonable 
return. 

Our  purpose  in  writing  is  that  we  want  the  record  cleared  up  in  >irhich  it  would 
appear  that  our  aV)ility  to  manufacture  the  yarn  is  denied,  whereas  the  C^t  is  that  it  is 
entirely  a  question  of  adequate  protection. 

STATEMENT  OF   GEORGE   F.    SMITH,   ANDOVER,    MASS.,   REPRE- 
SENTING  SMITH  Sc  DOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  full  name  is  George  F.  Smith. 

The  Chaikman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Andover,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  President  of  the  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  proceed  without  repeating. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  Mr.  Barbour  meant  to  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  high  spots  in  the  brief,  which  is  a  joint  brief,  and  one  %f  them  is 
that  in  the  case  of  the  yarns  there  is  a  differentiial  duty  of  5  cents  a 
pound  additional  to  the  gray  yarn  when  boiled,  bleacned,  dyed,  or 
otherwise  treated.  In  the  case  of  threads  there  is  no  differential,  and 
we  can  see  no  reason  for  it  unless  it  was  an  omission  and  inadvertency 
on  tjie  part  of  the  framer  of  this  schedule,  and  we  would  ask  that  6 
cents  a  poimd  additional  be  provided  on  threads  that  are  boiled, 
bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated. 

We  also  ask  that  the  amount  added  per  lea  should  be  double  for 
threads  what  it  is  for  yams.  There  is  half  a  cent  additional  per  lea 
on  yams,  and  there  should  be  double  that  on  threads,  as  the  labor  of 
converting  the  yam  into  thread,  winding  it.  and  preparing  it  for  the 
market  is  at  least  double  the  labor  on  yam,  and  there  should  be  the 
same  differential. 

The  Chairman.  Your  joint  communication  sets  that  forth,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  am  simply  emphasizing  that.  In  the  wording 
''  threads,  twines,  etc.,''  we  have  inserted  the  word  *'  braided,"  which  is 
new.  In  th(»  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  a  new  thread  on 
the  market.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  mostly  cotton; 
instead  of  twisting  the  strands  together,  they  are  braided.  TTiere  is 
one  concern  that  has  done  a  very  lar?e  business  in  cotton  thread 
braided,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  oraiding  of  linen  threads,  and 
we  thought  this  should  be  included  in  the  schedule  to  prevent  braided 
threads  being  brought  in  under  some  basket  clause. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  in  connection  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  first  speaker  and  by  the  speaker  representing  the  union  towel 
industry  that  my  own  company,  at  least,  and,  I  think,  the  others  are 
prepared  to  furnish  satisfactory  hose  yarns  and  satisfactory  weaving 
yarns  if  we  can  get  the  price,  and  the  reason  we  are  not  furnishing 
those  yams  to-day  is  that  the  yams  are  being  imported  at  prices  at 
which  we  can  not  compete. 
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Senator  Watson.  From  where? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  Ireland  and  Italy — I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  coming  from  Germany  or  not.  We  are  running  our  plant 
with  about  one-third  the  number  of  hands  an  average  of  three  or 
four  days  a  week,  and  have  got  suitable  spinning  idle,  and  we  have 
raw  material. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  chai'ge  that  condition  wholly  to  impor- 
tations ? 

llr.  Smith.  Not  wholly  to  imports;  no.  The  reason  we  are  not 
selling  what  they  are  using  in  those  yams  to-day  is  on  account  of  the 
import  price  under  the  low  duty  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  those  prices  compare  with  prewar 
prices  back  as  far  as  1914  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  the  import  prices  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  that  they  were  nearly  double. 

Senator  Watson.  They  are  nearly  double  what  they  were  then? 

Mr.  Smith.  Nearly  double;  yes.  They  were  three  or  four  times  as 
much  ^luring  the  war. 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out  in  connection  with  the 
Ilax  industry  is  this:  About  the  growing  of  flax  in  this  country, 
mention  was  made  of  the  lar^e  increase  in  the  acreage  of  flax  m 
Canada.  The  soil  in  Canada  is  probably  the  same  as  m  Michigan. 
The  first  time  I  went  up  there  and  investigated  the  flax  industry 
and  bought  flax  in  Canada  was  in  1893,  and  I  went  up  for  a  number 
of  years  after  that,  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  flourishing 
industrv.  There  were  about  30  scutching  mills,  and  al>out  two  or 
three  thousand  tons  of  flax  fiber  raised  and  sold  each  year.  Most 
of  it  came  to  the  United  States.  The  industry  began  to  decline,  until 
the  artificial  stimulus  of  the  war  occurred,  and  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  from  1914  to  1918  the  acreage  there  increased  from  about 
2,000  to  18,000,  and  the  price  of  the  flax  increased  from  about  9 
cents  a  pound  to  $1.10  a  pound. 

The  1920  flax  crop  in  Canada  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  banks. 
The  banks  have  advanced  about  60  cents  a  pound  on  it,  and  I  was 
offered  50  tons  the  other  day  at  22  cents  per  pound  and  I  refused  it. 

HTDBATJLIG  HOSE  TABITS. 

[Paragraphs  1004  and  1007.] 

STATEMENT  OF  LINUS  C.  COGGAN,  LAWBENCE,  MASS.,  BEPBE- 
SENTINO  CHAS.  NIEDNEB'S  SONS  CO.  AND  WILLIAM  A  CHABLES 
BECK  (INC.). 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Coggan,  will  you  kindly  state  your  residence? 

Mr.  CoGOAN.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  Attorney  at  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  here  as  a  principal  or  as  a  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  No,  sir;  I  am  representing  all  the  linen  fire-hose 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  ana  in  addition  to  those  which  appear 
opposite  my  name  I  represent  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manufacturing 
Co.,  whom  Mr.  McKeon  appears  on  that  list  as  representing. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  represent? 
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Mr.  CoGGAN.  Three.    That  is  all  there  are  in  this  country. 

The  ChairiiIan.  With  all  due  deference  to  you  as  an  attorney,  the 
committee  would  like  to  hear  from  the  principals. 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  an  officer  of  the  Beck  Co. 
Mr.  Niedner  is  here,  as  is  Mr.  McKeon.  Adopting  your  suggestion, 
we  have  imified  our  interests  and  I  am  to  speak  Tor  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  to  be  the  only  speaker,  are  you? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  to  be  the  only  speaker.  I  am  going 
to  take  but  a  few  moments  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed. 

Senator  Watson.  To  what  paragraph  do  you  intend  to  address 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  To  paragraphs  1004  and  1007. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  a  brief  prepared  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  you  are  about  to  make,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  something  that  you  wish  to  print,  1 
suggest  that  you  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  only  to  trie  high 
pomts. 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  There  are  three  points  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention.  The  first  one  is  that 
we  can  not  get  in  tnis  coimtry  the  material  that  we  need.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  it.  There  is  not  grown  the  flax  from  which  can  be 
made  the  flax-line  yam  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen 
fire  hose,  so  that  we  are  asking  to  have  the  flax-line  yam  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire  hose  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  only  result  of 
imposing  a  duty  on  flax-line  yarns  for  this  purpose  is  to  make  the 
American  consumer  of  fire  hose  pa^  more  for  his  product,  and  that 
being  an  element  entering  into  building  constmction  we  feel  that 
those  costs  should  be  kept  down  and  that  the  yam  should  be  admitted 
without  duty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  not  something  produced  here  in 
competition  with  that  ? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  or 
anvthing  of  that  character  ? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  Nothing  is  made  in  this  coimtry  which  competes  with 
the  yam  which  we  use  m  the  manufacture  of  fire  hose.  Tnat  comes 
from  Scotland. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can't  you  use  a  substitute? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  No,  sir;  not  a  substitute  that  is  suitable.  It  is  not 
made  in  this  country. 

Senator  SxMOOT.  Do  you  want  to  mention  that  class  of  yarn  by 
number  ? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  Yes.  I  have  done  that  in  mv  brief.  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  up  the  details.  We  have  set  out  all  these  reasohs  and  have 
analyzed  the  situation,  if  a  duty  is  imposed. 

As  a  second  point,  if  a  duty  is  to  be  imposed,  it  should  be  upon  an 
ad  valorem  and  not  upon  a  specific  basis;  and  the  reason  foY*  that  is 
also  set  out  in  our  brief. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  none  is  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  No,  sir;  there  is  none  manufactured. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  make  it. 
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Mr.  CoGGAN.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  product  made  which  can  be 
used  in  a  cheaper  character  of  hose,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
it  in  quantity. 

Senator  wSmoot.  Are  you  objecting  to  flax  straw  at  $2  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  you  want  is  flax  yam  for  fire  hose  to  come  in 
free? 

Mr.  CoGGAN.  Yes;  and  if  not  free,  upon  an  ad  valorem  rather  than 
upon  a  specific  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mention  the  ad  valorem  you  desire  in 
your  brief  i 

Mr.  CoGOAN.  Yes;  whatever  the  ad  valorem  is,  we  desire  a  diflFeren- 
tial  of  30  per  cent  as  between  the  yam  and  the  finished  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anythmg  else,  Mr.  Coggan? 

iir.  CoGOAN.  I  think  not. 

BRIEF  OF  LINUS  C.  COGOAN,  BEPBSSENTINO  FI&E  HOSE  MANTTFACTUKEBS. 

This  brief  ie  submitted  by  and  in  behalf  of  every  linQn  fire-hoae  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States. 
There  are  three  contentions: 

1.  That  flax'line  yams  imported  solely  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  boee  should 
be  admitted  free  from  duty. 

2.  That  if  it  seems  wise  to  impose  a  duty  upon  flax-line  yarns  Udmitted  for  this  or 
aoy  other  purpose  the  duty  should  be  upon  an  ad  valorem  and  not  upon  a  specific 
basis. 

3.  The  duty  imposed  on  finished  hose  under  paragraph  1007  in  the  proposed  bill  is 
insufficient. 

1.  Linen  fire  hose,  such  as  you  see  hanging  in  the  corridors  of  all  laige  buildings 
and  about  industrial  plants,  is  a  high-grade  product  manufactured  to  comply  with 
spedficationB,  as  determined  by  the  boards  of  fire  underwriters.  It  is  made  exclu- 
nvely  from  imported  fiax-line  yams  of  grades  between  8  and  20  lea,  inclusive. 

There  is  not  grown  in  this  country  a  suitable  flax,  nor  is  there  manufactured  in  this 
(ountr}'  a  flax-nne  yam  suitable  for  making  hi|;;h-grade  linen  fire  hose. 

Xec^sarilv  any  duty  whatever  which  is  paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  linen  fire 
hose  upon  the  yams  entering  into  their  products  only  forces  the  consumer  of  fire 
hose  in  this  country  to  pa^  just  so  much  more  for  the  finished  product.  Inasmuch 
as  this  is  an  item  entering  into  building  costs,  everything  should  be  done  to  decrease 
these  costs  and  encourage  new  constmction  rather  than  to  increase  them.  Further, 
as  no  one  needs  protection  for  this  class  of  raw  material,  it  seems  to  us  highly  advisable 
that  flax-line  yams  imported  solely  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hose  should  be 
admitted  free  from  duty. 

If  it  should  be  admitted  that'  it  is  possible  to  procure  a  character  of  yam  in  this 
( ountry  to  make  a  cheap  and  inferior  grade  of  fire  hose,  evidence  and  proof  is  available 
that  there  is  no  adeauat^  supply  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  hose  manufacturers. 

2.  It  is  submittea  that  the  specific  duty  on  yams  as  proposed  in  psuragraph  1004  is 
whoUv  impractical  and  unscientific  and  may,  under  conditions  which  it  is  quite 
probai)le  will  arise  in  the  near  future,  drive  out  of  existence  manufacturers  using  this 
•  la«?  of  material . 

Under  the  proposed  bill  the  completely  manufactured  foreign  goods  with  which  we 
have  to  compete  are  assessed  only  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  26  per  cent,  while  the  raw 
material  or  yams  is  advanced  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  to  a  specific 
duty  amounting  to  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  present-day  values  and  which  would 
amount  to  from  70  to  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  these  goods  reach  the  prewar 
values,  which  is  entirely  probable. 

It  may  be  argued  that  under  the  proposed  "American  valuation  clause' '  the  foreign 
article  with  which  we  must  compete  will  pay  a  higher  duty  than  if  assessed  upon  the 
foreign  values,  which  we  admit,  but,  even  so,  the  foreign  goods  may  well  be  lande^ 
here  at  less  cost  than  we  are  able  to  manufacture  them  for. 

To  illustrate  specifically  this  conclusion,  let  us  take  an  actual  example.  In  May, 
1921,  our  Underwriter's  hose,  2J-inch,  was  selling  at  approximately  $2  per  pound. 
The  duty  on  such  hose  under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill,  26  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
would  be  52  cents  per  pound.  Now,  bear  in  mind  that  slightly  more  than  1  pound  of 
boiled  yam,  20  lea,  would  be  required  to  make  1  pound  of  hose,  so  that  the  duty  as 
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scheduled  in  the  proposed  bill  upon  that  1  pound  of  hose  would  be  20  cents.  There- 
fore, the  net  protection  would  amount  to  52  cents  per  pound  of  hose,  minus  20  cents, 
leaving  32  cents,  which  is  a  protection  of  16  per  cent  upon  the  domestic  price.  It 
will  be  obvious,  of  course,  that  as  prices  gradually  recede  to  normal  the  percebtaf^  at 
a  specific  rate  of  duty  will  constantly  increase,  while  the  imported  finishea  hose  whidi 
competes  with  our  goods  will  pay  less  and  less  duty  until  finally  we  will  have  to  pay 
as  much  duty  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  upon  yam  or  raw  material  per  pound  as  our 
foreign  competitor  pays  upon  his  finished  article,  as  we  will  show. 

Ai»ume  that  the  hose  mentioned  above  selling  at  $2  a  pound  was  selling  at  75  cents 
a  pound  in  1914  and  the  yarn  now  costing  us  75  cents  a  pound  without  duty  would 
have  cost  us  25  cents  a  pound  in  1914,  and  consider  this  with  regard  to  our  ratio  oi 
protection.  If  our  selling  price  recedes  to  prewar  or  75  cent«  a  pound  for  the  hose  we 
are  now  selling  at  approximately  $2  a  pound,  the  duty  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
will  pay  will  be  26  per  cent  of  75  cents,  or  19 J  cents  per  pound.  Now,  under  the 
presentschedule  if  we  are  required  to  pay  a  specific  duty  of  ^  cents  per  pound  (which 
IS  19  cents,  plus  1  cent  for  waste)  on  25-cent  yam,  this  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  80  per  cent,  while  our  foreign  competitor  is  paying  26  per  cent  upon  the  finished 
article.  The  only  answer  to  this  appears  to  be  that  the  price  will  not  recede.  Our 
contention  is  just  as  sound  that  it  will  recede,  and  in  any  event  the  contingency 
should  be  provided  against  and  the  American  manufacturer  protected. 

Ijet  us  look  for  the  moment  at  the  foreign  manufacturer's  price  and  assume,  which 
is  substantially  correct,  that  he  can  manufacture  hose  for  $1.25  per  pound,  which  is 
comparable  to  our  hose  at  $2  a  poimd.  This  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  his  cheaper 
labor  and  material.     Importing  this  hose  at  $1.25  he  would  under  the  proposed  bill 

eay  a  duty  of  52  cents  (26  per  cent  of  $2,  the  American  valuation),  which  would  land 
is  hose  in  this  country  at  $1.77  per  pound,  which  is  23  cents  less  than  we  could  sell 
the  same  hose  for,  and  this  he  is  able  to  do  notwithstanding  the  present  high  prices  in 
Europe,  so  that  if  hose  in  this  country  reaches  the  1914  price  of  75  cents  per  pound 
the  foreign  manufacturers'  selling  price  would  be  about  50  cents  a  pound.  Add  to 
this  his  duty  at  26  per  cent,  or  19  cents  (which  is  26  per  cent  of  75  cents,  American 
valuation),  he  will  be  able  to  sell  his  product  at  69  cents  a  pound  in  this  market, 
while  if  our  raw  material  costs  us  25  cents  a  pound,  we  pay  specific  duty  on  yams  of 
20  cents  per  pound,  making  the  price  of  our  material  45  cents  a  pound,  and  we  could 
not  sell  our  nose  for  less  than  75  centa  a  pound,  or  6  cents  above  the  price  of  our 
foreign  competitor. 

All  of  this  justifies  us.  we  think,  in  asking  that  even  if  any  duty  be  imposed  on 
flax -line  yams  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hose  it  should,  like  the  finished 
article,  be  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  for  on  a  falling  market  the  foreign  manufacture! 
gets  the  advantage  and  the  domestic  merchant  is  penalized. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proponents  of  the  specific  duty  on  fiax-line  v-arae  as 
reported  in  the  bill  are  yam  manufacturers.  They  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
for  suitable  flax-line  yam  from  this  country.  To  place  a  specific  duty  upon  linen 
yams  under  so  broad  a  classification  as  they  request  is  to  practically  put  a  noncom- 
petitive price  upon  flax-line  yarn,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hope, 
upon  which  they  need  no  protection,  for  they  can  not  supply  it. 

The  differential  between  American  and  foreign  labor  and  raw  material  is,  in  our 
opinion,  in  the  future  to  be  so  high  as  to  warrant  the  duty  on  linen  fire  hose  being 
placed  as  high  as  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  is  especially  tme  should  your  com- 
mittee deem  it  advisable  to  place  a  specific  duty  upon  the  yam,  for  the  arguments 
used  in  the  preceding  para^phs  should  convince  one  that  the  differential  resulting 
between  the  foreign  conditions  and  specific  duty  and  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
finished  goods  is  by  no  means  wide  enough,  and  we  beg  to  state  that  in  our  opinion 
the  duty  upon  manufactured  linen  fire  hose  should  be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

And,  in  general,  in  our  opinion  the  so-called  "American  valuation"  is  unscientific 
and  will  be  a  poorly  operating  system. 

We  begto  recommend  to  you  the  following: 

First.  The  addition  to  paragraph  1004  of  the  proposed  bill  thd  words:  *^ Provided, 
That  flax-line  yams  of  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  20  lea,  imported  solely  for  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  fire  hose,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty.'' 

Second.  Should  it  be  deemed  wise  not  to  adopt  the  preceding  recommendatioD. 
then  instead  of  a  specific  duty  on  flax-line  yams  of  8  lea  and  not  finer  than'20  lea  an 
ad  valorem  duty  oi  20  per  cent. 

Third.  A  change  in  paragraph  1007  from  26  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fourth.  In  any  event,  a  difterential  between  the  ad  valorem  value  of  flax-line  ytjn 
of  8  lea  and  not  flner  than  20  lea  and  finished  linen  fire  hose  of  30  per  cent. 
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UWES  TOWELS,  ITAPKIVS,  AND  CRASHES. 

fParagraphs  1004,  1009,  and  1013.] . 

STATEMENT  OF  N.  B.  FOSTER,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.,  REPRE RENTING 

THE  NIAGABA  TEXTILE  CO. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  am  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Niagara  Textile  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  located  where? 

Mr.  Foster.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  product  do  you  chiefly  turn  out  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  manufacture  towels,  napkins,  etc.,  for  home  use, 
hotel  use,  railroad  use,  and  for  institutions,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  employ  at  the  present  time  about  226,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  maximum  number  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No  ;  it  is  under. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  state  your  views  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  a  verv  short  statement. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  is  that  below  normal  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  how  much  normal  would  be. 
We  speeded  up  during  the  war  on  account  of  special  conditions. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  old  an  institution  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Twenty  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  how  many  men  did  you  employ  in 
1913? 

Mr.  Foster.  Probably  150  or  175. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  on  full  time  now? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  are  running  on  a  50-hour  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  a  very  short  brief  that  I  would  like  to  file. 
I  would  like  to  bring  some  points  to  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  file  the  brief  and  bring  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  any  matter  particularly,  it  will  receive  careful 
consideration. 

^Ir.  Foster.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on. 

Mr.  Foster.  This  regards  Schedule  10  particularly,  although  we 
are  interested  in  9  as  well.     It  covers  paragraphs  1004, 1009,  andlOlS. 

To  give  a  concrete  example  of  how  the  new  rates  on  linen  yams 
would  affect  us,  we  cite  14s  bleached  weft  yarn,  assuming  that  the 
American  valuation  at  the  port  of  entry  has  been  determmed  at  48 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  about  to-day's  price.  The  Fordney  bill 
calls  for  the  following  in  the  way  of  duties:  8  cents  plus  3  cents  plus 
5  cents,  a  total  of  16  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  33^  per  cent  duty. 
However,  if  the  price  of  this  yam  receded  to  the  prewar  price  of  20 
cents  per  pound,  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  Fordney  bill  would  be  80 
per  cent. 

What  we  believe  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  is 
to  give  merchandise  at  a  reasonable  price,  so  that  it  will  be  used  in 
large  quantities  and  also  produce  as  much  revenue  as  possible.  We 
beheve  that  both  the  raw  material,  as  we  call  it — that  is,  linen  yarns — 
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and  the  woven  fabric  made  from  these  yams  should  be  on  the  same 
basis;  that  is,  ad  valorem,  not  specific  on  one  and  ad  valorem  on 
the  other. 

Senator  Watson.  What  basis  ?     What  do  vou  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  prefer  to  have  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  not  to 
have  the  yarns  on  one  basis  as  a  specific,  as  put  in,  and  the  finished 
product  on  tha  ad  valorem  basis. 

Senator  Watson.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  want  a  differential  of  25  per  cent  as  between  the 
gray  yam,  the  raw  product,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  finished  product. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  do  not  manufacture  theyamsl 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir;  we  import  the  gray  yarn.  What  we  want 
is  a  reasonable  protection,  so  that  our  mflls  can  compete  with  foreign 
labor.  We  should  have  a  differential  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent. 
At  the  present  time  all  linen  towels  and  napkins  are  bein^  brought 
into  this  country  at  very  near  the  prices  that  we  can  make  simuar 

foods  of  part  linen  and  part  cotton  for,  and  when  Central  Europe 
egins  to  nave  the  benefit  of  cheaper  cotton  and  cheaper  flax  many 
of  the  lines  which  W3  make  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
these  foreign  articles  and  lines,  and  they  will  have  to  be  discontinued 
as  rhade  in  this  country. 

At  present  we  are  paying  20  per  cent  on  linen  yam,  our  raw  mate- 
rial— and  I  want  to  emphasize  that — and  under  the  Fordnev  bill  we 
will  pay  a  specific  duty  wnich  on  to-day's  cost  of  yams  will  mean  a 
rate  more  tnan  double  the  amount  we  paid  before  the  war,  and  if 
costs  go  down  to  prewar  prices,  which  no  doubt  they  will,  we  will  pay 
a  specific  duty  oi  from  70  to  80  per  cent  or  more,  but  at  anywhere 
near  these  excessive  rates  linen  yam  importations  for  manufacturing 
into  household  linen  will  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  imported. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  does  the  rate  fixed  in  the  Fordney 
bill  on  your  finished  product  compare  with  the  rate  which  you  hacl 
before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  present  rate  under  which  we  are  acting  now  is 
35  per  cent  for  the  finished  article. 

Under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  it  reduces  it  to  28  per  cent  Amer- 
can  valuation.  Under  the  present  rates  we  are  getting  on  the  raw 
material 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  What  would  it  be  in  foreign 
valuation,  in  order  to  gat  a  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  not  tell.  That  is  impossible.  Nobody  knowa 
what  the  American  valuation  will  be. 

Senator  Calder.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  American  valuation  would 
be  over  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  valuation,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  the  talk  generally;  yes,  sir.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gray  yam,  the  raw  material,  as  we  call  it,  commands  a 
price  of  20  per  cent  on  fpreign  valuation.  If  we  take  it  on  the 
specific  duty,  as  suggested  in  the  Fordney  bill,  it  will  bring  it  to  about 
80  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  On  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  On  any  other  valuation  you  want  to  put  it  on. 

Senator  Calder.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  an  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  on  both  yarn  and  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Calder.  Which  way  do  you  prefer  to  have  it  ? 
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Mr.  Foster.  They  should  both  be  on  the  same  basis.  I  am 
willing  to  have  it  either  way  for  the  Govermnent  to  get  the  largest 
revenue. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  I  followed  you,  the  Fordney  bill  raised 
the  duty  upon  raw  material  four  or  five  Hundred  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  only  slightly  more  than  doubled  the 
dutv  on  the  finished  product? 

\tr.  Foster.  That  is  rights  provided  the  American  valuation  is 
what  Senator  Calder  said.  We  do  not  know.  We  approximate  it. 
From  what  we  can  find  out  from  importers,  that  28  per  cent,  American 
valuation,  will  be  approximately  50  per  cent.  That  seems  to  be  the 
case. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Regarding  your  supply  of  raw  material, 
how  much  of  it  did  you  import  and  how  much  of  it  did  you  obtain 
from  domestic  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Very  little,  sir,  from  domestic  manufacturers.  We 
have  tried  it,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  did  not  work. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  because  it  is  not  comparable  with 
the  other  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  the  foreign  article  is  very  much  superior. 
Some  sizes  of  yam  are  impossible  to  get  at  any  price. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  do  you  import  from? 

ilr.  Foster.  Great  Britain — Belfast. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  the  raw  material  grown? 

ilr.  Foster.  Previous  to  the  war  75  per  cent  came  from  Russia. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  our  hemp  as  good  as  the  Belfast  hemp  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Hemp  is  a  lower  grade  of  flax  away  down  the  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  flax  as  good  in  this  countrv  as  that  raised  in 
Ireland? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  do  not  think  so,  sir.  We  have  tried  it  without 
success.     Sometimes  we  can  use  a  little,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

Senator  vSimmons.  Where  is  it  raised  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Up  through  the  Northwest — in  Minnesota. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  in  the  Dakotas  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  And  in  the  Dakotas. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  the  output  increasing  or  diminishing? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir.  If  it  is,  it  is  of  grades  that 
would  not  be  interesting  to  us.  When  you  have  linen  on  the  table,  you 
will  find  that  the  housewife  wants  pretty  fine  goods. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  say  that  the  nine  material  is  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  import  it.  If  you  take  the  fine 
towels  found  in  the  hotels — and  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  them  in 
this  country- — ^you  will  find  them  made  of  very  fine  linen. 

Senator  Watson.  In  the  Northwest  they  raise  a  good  grade,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  I  imderstand  you,  you  do  not  think  there  is 
any  industry  in  this  country  that  should  be  protected.  I  mean  by 
that  an  industryproducing  this  flax. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  there  are  some  growers  of  flax  and  some 
spinners  in  this  country 
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Senator  Simmons.  If  you  do  not  use  their  product  somebody  else 
does  use  their  product. 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is  used  for  some  6ther  purpose,  but  not  for  fabric. 
It  is  used  for  twine,  fishing  tackle,  and  articles  of  that  kind. 

Senator  McLean.  Isn't  the  superiority  of  the  finished  product  due 
to  the  superior  process  of  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Foster,  rartially,  and  partially  on  account  of  the  raw  material 
which  goes  into  it. 

May  i  just  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir.  I  wrote  and  asked  for  a  hearing,  but  we  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  appear.  That  was  last  February  or  March. 
Is  that  what  you  have  reference  to  i 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  was  speculating  in  my  own  mind  for  the 
reason  for  there  being  such  a  very  large  increase  in  the  Fordney  bill  on 
these  yams.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  Imow  whether  that  lai^e  mcrease 
was  granted  to  these  large  maniuacturers  because  they  contended  that 
the  auty  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  build  up  an  industry  in 
this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  was  not  there.  We  asked  for  a  hearing.  We  did 
not  ^et  any  response  at  the  time  it  was  put  on.  In  fact,  we  knew 
nothing  about  it  imtil  it  was  all  over. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  the  other  industries  have  a  hearing^ 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  Imow,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  anv  of  the  yam  interests  have  a  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  ima^e  they  did. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  are  these  yams  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  we  import  t 

Senator  Calder.  The  yams  that  are  made  here. 

Mr.  Foster*  Up  East  is  a  factory,  and  there  is  one  out  West. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  defect  in  the  yam  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  When  Ammcan  flax  is  spun  it  has  not  the  quaUty  of 
imported  yams.  American  flax  is  such  that  it  does  not  permit  of 
spmning  a  uniform  quality  of  yam. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  that  is  inherent  in  the  flax  itself 
and  not  in  the  way  it  is  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  it  is  in  part  both.  The  proposition  is  that 
whatever  you  gentlemen  think  is  wise  to  put  on  in  the  way  of  a  tariff 
on  one  article,  we  should  have  a  differential  between  the  raw  material, 
as  we  call  it,  or  the  linen  yam,  and  the  finished  product.  If  we  can 
have  a  differential  there  we  can  increase  the  busmess,  and  instead  of 
having  mills  closed  down,  as  they  are  at  present,  we  can  build  up  an 
industry  on  a  suitable  article,  a  necessity  in  every  man's  home,  as 
well  as  in  hotels,  institutions,  and  so  on. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this 
business,  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Foster.  This  particular  business  was  reoi^anized  about  a 
year  and  a  half  aco.  I  have  been  in  the  business  some  seven  years. 
1  was  in  the  silk  business  before  that  and  saw  the  tariff  put  on  silk 
that  put  the  silk  business  on  its  feet. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  have  been  trying  to  recall  since  you  have 
been  speaking  the  effort  made  to  establish  the  industry  in  this 
country.     I  know  that  some  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  industry, 
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the  manufacture  of  these  yams  in  this  country,  at  the  time  the 
McEinley  tariff  bill  was  made. 

Mr.  Foster.  That  was  in  1897  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  1890. 

Ifr.  Foster.  I  am  sorry,  sir;  but  I  can  not  help  you. 

Senator  La  Foluette.  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time.  I  recall  distinctly  that  quite  a  study  was  made 
by  the  McEinley  conmiittee  of  the  flax  industry  in  this  country  with 
a  view  to  builcung  up  the  manufacture  of  these  yams  all  over  the 
country.  Of  course,  whatever  duty  was  fixed  in  the  McEinley  bill 
at  that  time  went  by  the  boards  when  the  bill  was  repealed. 

Senator  Simmons.  Senator  La  Follette,  here  are  some  data  about 
that  from  the  siunmary  of  the  tariff  for  the  year  1920.  In  1914  in 
the  United  States  1,000  acres  were  devoted  to  flax-fiber  production 
and  1,645,000  to  flaxseed;  in  1917,  3,800  acres  to  flax  fiber,  and 
1,809,000  to  flaxseed.  So  that  from  1914  to  1917  the  number  of 
acres  devoted  to  flax-fiber  production  increased  from  1,000  to  3,800 
acres. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Li  what  period  of  time  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Between  1914  and  1917.  So  that  it  would  look 
Uke  the  industry,  though  small,  was  being  gradually  or  rather  rapidly 
developed  in  those  three  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  my  memory  is  not  at  fatdt,  there  was  a 
manufacturer  of  linen  fabric>  a  Mr.  Turner,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee.  Lxdeed,  he  was 
here  some  weeks,  and  he  was  very  much  interested  in'  the  establish- 
ment of  the  entire  and  complete  industry  in  this  country.  It  was 
his  contention  that  we  coida  produce  a  nax;  that  the  climatic  con- 
ditions and  all  other  conditions  in  the  northern  States  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Great  Lakes  were  suitable  for  that  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  will  permit  me,  it  may  be  helpful  in  this 
connection  to  read  the  miportations  for  1914  and  1918. 

The  quotations  show  tnat  during  1914  the  importation  of  flax 
straw  amounted  to  220  tons,  valued  at  $9,659;  in  1918,  85  tons, 
valued  at  $9,577. 

Tow  of  flax,  1914,  1,322  tons,  valued  at  $264,303;  1918,  1,181  tons, 
valued  at  $683,889. 

Flax  noils,  1914,  96  tons,  valued  at  $8,388,  as  against  162  tons  in 
1919,  valued  at  $23,544. 

Unhackled  flax,  1914,  6,066  tons,  valued  at  $1,497,660;  in  1918, 
3,131  tons,  valued  at  $3,180,368. 

Hackled  flax,  1914,  2,590  tons,  valued  at  $1,242,129;  1918,  1,082 
tons,  valued  at  $1,924,096. 

Those  fieures  show  that  in  that  period  the  importations  of  these 
flax  fibers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  verv  great. 

Mr.  Foster.  Durii^  the  war  we  could  not  get  anything,  sir. 

Senator  SufMONS.  That  was  1914  to  1918. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  during  the  war  we  could  not  get  anything. 

Senator  McLean.  How  qo  the  prices  of  the  finished  product  to-day 
compare  with  the  prices  of  the  product  previous  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  say  not  quite  double. 

Senator  McLean.  They  have  been  reduced,  have  they? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  my,  yes;  they  have  been  cut  in  half. 

81627— 22— son  10 8 
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There  are  about  12  fac|;ories,  offhand — ^it  may  be  12  or  14 — ^that 
manufacture  goods  similar  to  ours.  Some  are  closed  down  entirely, 
some  are  running  part  time,  and  some  are  in  the  hands  of  banking 
institutions. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  you  could  not^et  this  during  the  war. 
Why  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  75  per  cent  of  the  flax 
c4me  out  of  Russia.  That  closes  the  doors  there.  Great  quantities 
of  flax  were  used  in  airplane  cloth  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Simmons.  Austria,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
France  were  the  chief  producers  of  flax  fiber.  The  best  qualities 
came  from  Belgium  and  northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  use  the  best  qualities,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  endeavor  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  was  little  trouble  about  importations  from 
our  allies  during  the  war,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  1  did  not  catch  your  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  say  there  was  very  little  difliculty  about 
obtaining  imports  from  our  allies  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Whenever  they  had  the  goods  we  could  get  them. 
At  the  present  time  we  pay  20  per  cent  on  linen  yams,  our  raw 
material,  and  under  the  Fordney  bill  we  will  pay  a  specific  duty 
which  on  to-day's  cc^t  of  yams  will  mean  a  rate  more  than  double 
the  amount  we  paid  before  the  war,  and  if  costs  go  down  to  prewar 
prices,  which  no  doubt  they  will,  we  will  pay  a  specific  duty  of  70 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  or  more;  but  anywnere  near  these  excessive 
rates,  linen  yam  importations  for  manufacturing  into  household 
linen  will  have  lon^  ceased  to  be  imported. 

If  the  Fordney  bill  is  to  become  a  law,  we  would  suggest,  inasmuch 
as  this  bill  gives  linen  cloth  a  reduction  from  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  linen  yams  should  be  taken  care  of  in 
a  like  manner  and  be  protected  from  taking  an  excessive  rate  of  duty 
when  linen  yams  are  at  a  low  price.  You  see,  the  lower  the  price 
the  raw  material  gets  on  account  of  the  specific  duty  the  higher  the 
rates  of  duty. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  the  following  clause  be  added  to 
the  linen  schedule: 

''That  all  flax  or  tow  yams  imported  to  be  woven  into  fabrics  take 
not  over  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  any  of  the  foregoing  yarns 
when  boiled,  bleached,  or  otherwise  treated  an  additional  5  cents  per 
pound  be  added. " 

Just  one  further  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  shall  not  take  up  your 
time  any  further.  I  wish  to  refer  now  to  Schedule  9,  paragraph  911. 
Towels  containing  linen  up  to  49  per  cent  value  with  cotSon  51  per 
cent  chief  value  come  in  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  clause 
permits  of  shipment  giving  us  competition  from  Europe  which  can 
not  be  met.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  towels  containing  linen 
come  in  under  Schedule  10,  or  containing  less  than  33}  per  cent  come 
in  under  Schedule  9. 

Again,  what  we  ask  is  a  differential  of  25  per  cent  as  between  the 
raw  material  and  the  finished  product.  If  you  give  a  duty  to  protect 
domestic  yam,  give  us  25  per  cent — a  differential — and  put  the 
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finished  product  26  per  cent  higher  than  the  duty  which  you  charge 
on  the  eray  yam. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Foster  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Nov    I  thank  you. 

BRIEF  OF  a.  R.  foster,  RSPRBSEKTXVG  THE  HIAOARA  TEXTILE  CO. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  union  towels,  crashes,  and  napkins  as  used  in  our  homes, 
hotels,  railroads,  steamships,  and  institutions.  Union  meaning. made  of  part  linen 
and  part  cotton.    We  also  make  all  linen  towels,  crashes,  and  napkins. 

Under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  the  flax  grower  and  the  linen-yam  spinner  will 
have  liberal  and  increased  protection,  while  the  fabric  manufacturer  who  has  to  use  as 
his  raw  material  this  flax  and  yam  is  given  not  an  increase  in  protection  but  a  decrease. 
What  would  be  gained  by  building  up  this  flax  and  yarn  business  if  when  put  into 
clo^  there  is  no  market  for  the  American-made  fabric?  This  is  exactly  the  situation 
confronting  us.  The  rate  on  the  finished  fabric  is  being  reduced  from  35  to  28  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  linen  yams  are  being  raised  from  ^  per  cent,  the  present  rate, 
to  40  per  cent  up  to  80  per  cent  or  more.  Our  raw  material  is  linen  yam,  and  we  must 
have  this  at  a  lower  rate,  or  else  an  increased  protection  on  the  finished  linen  fabrics. 
The  differential  should  be  at  least  25  per  cent. 

To  give  a  concrete  example  of  how  the  new  rate  on  linen  yams  would  affect  us  we 
cite  14b  bleached  weft  yam,  assuming  that  the  American  valuation  at  the  port  of 
entrvhas  been  determined  at  48  cents  per  pound,  which  is  about  to-day  *8  price.  The 
Foraney  bill  calls  for  the  following  in  the  way  of  duties:  8  cents  plus  3  cents,  plus 
5  cents,  a  total  of  16  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  33}  per  cent  duty.  However,  if  the 
price  of  this  yam  receded  to  tne  prewar  price  of  20  cents  per  pound  the  rate  of  duty 
under  the  Fordney  bill  would  be  80  per  cent. 

Duiiog  the  war  all  of  the  American  mills  weaving  linen  cloth  made  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  their  product  for  the  Government  and  in  adaition  to  this  the  War  Department 
was  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  large  quantities  of  linen  fabrics.  Under  the 
present  tariff  the  American  manufacturer  of  household  linens  is  losing  out  as  can  be 
shown  by  the  number  of  milk  that  have  gone  into  bankruptcy  or  out  of  business  during 
the  past  five  years.  Linen  manufacturing  is  probably  America's  most  infant  industry. 
Given  a  helpful  tariff  it  can  be  made  one  of  our  greatest.  There  are  imported  about 
150,000,000  worth  of  household  linen  annually  of  which  the  majority  can  even- 
tually be  made  here  as  well  as  consumed  here,  and  it  does  not  taxe  any  stretcD  of 
the  imagination  to  see  what  a  great  increase  could  be  made  in  the  number  of  men  and 
women  employed  at  a  favorable  occupation  and  at  good  wages  if  America  would  pro- 
tect and  build  up  her  linen  industry  as  she  has  her  iron,  steel,  silk,  and  other  strong 
and  thriving  industries. 

What  we  believe  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  is  to  give  merchandise 
at  a  reasonable  price  so  that  it  will  be  used  in  lai^e  quantities  and  also  produce  as 
much  revenue  as  possible.  We  believe  that  both  the  raw  material,  as  we  call  it,  that 
is  linen  yarns  and  the  woven  fabric  noade  from  these  yams  should  both  be  on  the  same 
basis,  that  is  duties  ad  valorem,  not  specific  on  one  and  ad  valorem  on  the  other. 
What  we  want  is  a  reasonable  protection  so  that  our  miUs  can  compete  with  foreign 
labor.  We  should  have  a  differential  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  At  the  present 
time  all  Unen  towels  and  napkins  are  being  brought  into  this  country  at  very  near  the 
pnces  that  we  can  make  similar  goods  of  pixt  linen  and  part  cotton,  and  when  Central 
Europe  begins  to  have  the  benefit  of  cheaper  cotton  and  cheaper  flax  many  of  the  lines 
iduch  we  make  we  shall  not  be  able  to  compete  with  these  foreign  articles  and  lines 
will  have  to  be  discontinued  as  made  in  this  country. 

At  present  we  are  paying  20  per  cent  on  linen  yam,  our  raw  material,  and  under  the 
Fordney  bill  we  will  pay  a  specific  duty  which  on  to-day's  cost  of  yams  will  mean 
a  rate  more  than  double  the  amount  we  paid  before  the  war,  and  if  costs  go  down  to 
prewar  prices,  which  no  doubt  they  will,  we  will  pay  a  specific  duty  of  70  per  cent  to 
80  per  cent  or  more,  but  at  anywhere  near  these  excessive  rates  linen  yam  importa- 
tions for  manufacturiujg  into  household  linen  will  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  imported . 

If  the  Fordney  bill  is  to  become  a  law,  we  would  suggest,  inasmuch  as  this  bill  gives 
Unen  cloth  a  reduction  from  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  28  per  cent  ad  valor^n,  that 
linen  yams  aliould  be  taken  care  of  in  a  like  manner  and  protect  them  from  taking  an 
exoessive  rate  of  duty  when  linen  yams  are  at  a  low  price. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  the  following  clause  be  added  to  the  linen  sched- 
ule, "that  all  nax  or  tow  yams  imported  to  be  woven  into  fabrics  take  not  over  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  any  of  the  foregoing  yams  when  boiled,  bleached,  or 
otherwiae  treated  an  additional  5  cents  per  pound  be  added." 
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Linen  yam  spinning  in  America  is  very  restricted,  and  good  yams  of  the  ri^t 
character  are  not  yet  produced  in  sufficient  (quantity  to  supply  the  American  looms 
equipped  to  weave  linen  ftibric;  consequently  it  is  of  puamount  importance  to  protect 
the  fabric  manufacturer  so  he  can  keep  his  looms  running,  otherwise  there  will  be  no 
possible  demand  for  such  linen  yam  as  can  be  produoea  here. 


Price  of  yam 

Panugraph  1004: 

Ada  8  cents  per  pound 

Add|of  each  oentdlfferancenomber  less  8 
Add  0  cents  for  bleaching 

Price  after  adding  duty , 

Percentage  rate  of  duty 


Siie  of  yam  bleached. 


18 


10.80 

.08 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.225 


18 


10.60 

.06 
.05 
.05 
.78 
.30 


18 


10.40 

.08 
.05 
.05 
.58 
.45 


18 


10.80 

.08 
.05 
.05 
.48 
.60 


18 


$0.24 

.08 
.06 
.05 
.43 
.75 


12 


10.80 

.06 
.03 
.05 
.96 
.20 


12 


10.60 

.08 
.03 
.05 
.76 
.281 


12 


an  40 

.« 

.09 
.05 
.» 


Price  of  yam 

Paranaph  1004: 

Ada8centsperpoand 

Add  I  of  each  cent  difference  number  less  8 
Add  5  cents  for  bleaching 

Price  after  adding  duty 

Percentage  rate  of  duty 


m 

Size  of  yam  bleached. 

• 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10;  24 

$0.30 

$0.24 

$0.80 

10.60 

10.40 

10.30 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.06 

.08 

.06 

.03 

.03 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.    .05 

.05 

.06 

.46 

.40 

.04 

.74 

.54 

.44 

.38 

.631 

.66! 

.17* 

.231 

.36* 

.46] 

.58* 

The  last  line  shows  what  percenta^  of  the  purchase  price  the  duty,  as  proposed  by 
the  Fordney  bill|  would  be.  You  will  notice  as  yam  prices  approach  the  low^  and 
normal  prewar  values,  which  we  will  no  doubt  have  in  another  12  or  18  months,  that 
the  rate  of  duty  increases  to  a  prohibitive  point. 

Schedule  9,  paragraph  911:  Towels  containing  linen  m  to  49  per  cent  value,  with 
cotton  51  per  cent  chief  value,  come  in  at  20  per  cent  aa  valorem.  This  clause  per- 
mits of  shipment  giving  us  competition  from  Europe  which  can  not  be  met.  We 
respectfully  suggest  that  towels  containing  linen  come  in  under  Schedule  10,  or  con- 
taining less  than  33^  per  cent  come  in  under  Schedule  9. 


STATEMENT  OF  H.  L.  BANBOM,  LOCEPOBT,  N.  Y.,  BEPBSSEKTIKa 

THE  NIAGARA  TEXTILE  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Do  ^ou  speak  on  the  same  matters  that  Mr. 
Foster  has  addressed  himseli  to? 

Mr.  Ransom.  I  am  Mr.  Foster's  partner. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  not  want  to  be  heard,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Ransom.  I  simply  want  to  clear  up  one  point  to  which  Senator 
La  Follette  referred,  ii  I  am  permitted  to  do  so.  We  are  particularly 
interested  in  seeing  flax,  American  flax,  grown  and  the  inaustry  meet 
with  success.  We  should  like  to  see  the  yams  produced  here,  but 
our  experience  in  growing  flax  heretofore — ^I  have  been  in  business 
21  years  and  I  have  followed  the  matter  very  closely — ^is  that  while 
there  has  been  some  progress  made  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  into 
it  to  get  the  right  quality  for  our  needs. 

Umess  we  can  keep  our  heads  up  and  keep  the  American  manu- 
facturer protected  so  he  can  keep  the  looms  going  and  consume  a 
good  quantity  of  linen  yam,  there  will  be  no  need  to  grow  the  flax 
or  spin  the  yam,  as  there  will  be  no  market  in  America  for  these 
yarns. 
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COEDAOB  AVD  EOPB. 

[Paragraph  1005.] 

8TATBHBNT  OF  FRANCIS  0.  HOLBCEB,  NOBTH  PLTHOX7TH,  HASS., 
BEPBESENTINa  THE  PLTHOUTE  OOBDAGE  OO. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  1 

}Si.  HouoBS.  Mr.  Heidricn  is  unavoidably  absent,  and  I  have 
been  requested  bv  some  of  my  associates  in  the  corda^  industry  to 
present  this  brief  with  the  request  that  it  be  printed  m  the  record, 
and  the  manufacturers  are  quite  content  to  let  their  cause  stand 
before  yoiir  committee  in  that  way. 

Senator  McCuMBBB.  Very  well. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Wnat  paragraphs  are  you  interested  in  1 

}Si.  HoLMSs.  Paragraph  1005. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Your  brief  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  as 
requested. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

We  herewith  b^  to  submit  copy  of  the  identical  brief  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  January  of  this  year.  What  was  stated  in  tiiat  brief 
WIS  the  combined  opinion  of  practicaUy  all  the  cordage  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
tiT,  and  the  same  conditions  exist  to-day. 

ThjB  paragraph  1005,  H.  R.  7456,  now  reads  as  follows: 

"Par.  1005.  Cordage,  including  cables,  tarred  or  untarred,  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  maoila,  sisal,  or  other  hard  fibera,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  cordage,  includ- 
ing cables,  tarred  or  untarred,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  hemp,  sunn,  or  other  bast 
fibers,  but  not  including  c(»rdage  made  of  jute,  2  cents  per  pound." 

The  proposed  three-fourth  cent  per  pound  protection  in  H.  R.  7456  is  inadequate. 

Additional  proof  is  herein  offered  that  our  request  for  a  protection  of  2}  cents  per 
pound  is  not  excessive. 

Figures  obtained  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Ck>mmerce 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  show  the  following  imports  of  cordage  into  the  United 
States: 

Importi,  January  to  SepUmher  (tnetunvf),  19tl. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

PrieeMT 
poiina. 

rrnn  PhlUppf  n  w.  „ , , ....,..., 

1,030,063 
638,413 

tll3,4S5 

ee,06i 

laiioi 

from  an  otbiir  foreten  oountrlw.  not  indudlns  Cub* 

.1200 

Cott  ofmannrfacture  in  Uniled8taU$,  January  to  September  (indiuive),  19tl, 

Fiber  ^ cents  per  pound. .    8. 71 

Muufacture  and  seUing  ' do. ...    6. 50 

Total  cost do 15.21 


COlCPAltMOK. 


Usited  States  costs 15.21 

Fbilippine  declared  value IL  01 

Difference 4. 20 


United  States  costs 15.21 

Foreign  declared  value 12. 09 

Difference 3. 12 


1  Obtetned  ttoat  Gocdase  Tnda  Journal  quotations  on  grades  oT  fll)er  required  by  United  States  Bureau 
q(  SUndard's  spedllcations.  These  fiber  quotations  are  prices  tbat  fiber  could  be  purchased  for  during 
luoary  to  Sepuniber,  1921,  but  are  at  least  many  cents  under  costs  of  fiber  oonyerted  into  cordage  during 
tUs  period. 

I  AnncB  obtained  firam  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
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H.  R.  7456  does  not  provide  for  a  protective  tariff  on  Philippine-made  cordage,  aa 
requested  in  the  brief  hereinbefore  mentioned.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1921, 
20.8  per  cent  more  hard-fiber  cordage  was  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Riil. 
ippine  Islands  than  was  imported  during  the  entire  12  months  of  1920.  During  this 
same  period  the  cordage  sales  of  United  States  manufacturers  were  at  least  33^  per 
cent  lees  than  normal.  Imports  of  hard-fiber  cordage  from  the  Philippines  have 
^wn  from  280  pounds  in  1909  to  1,030,062  pounds  ^January  to  Septemb^,  inclusive) 
in  1921.    Figures  taken  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  ana  Domestic  Commerce  reports. 


Brief  of  the  Cordaqe  Manufacturers  Presented  to  the  Wats  and  Means 

OoUMrrTEE   OF  THE  HOUSB. 
I.  INTRODUOnON. 

The  manufacturers  of  cordage  in  the  United  States,  whose  names  appear  at  the  end 
of  this  brief,  herein  respectfully  present  their  views  and  submit  suggestions  for  your 
consideration  relative  to  a  tariff  on  cordage  and  the  fibers  entering  into  the  manufacture 
thereof. 

We  are  interested  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913:  268,  covering 
our  manufactured  products;  485  and  497,  coveting  our  raw  materials. 

The  term  "cordage,''  as  used  in  this  brief,  is  confined  to  hard  fiber  cordage,  made 
principally  of  manila  (abaca),  sisal,  istle,  New  Zealand,  Java,  and  African,  etc.,  not 
including  binder  twine,  also  hemp  rope  and  cordage  made  of  bast  fibers,  but  not 
including  products  of  fiax  and  jute. 

All  of  the  raw  materials  are  now  on  the  free  list  and  should  remain  there. 

The  manufacture  of  cordage  is  one  of  the  essential  industries  of  the  United  States. 
The  product  is  indispensable  in  the  equipment  of  shipping,  which  in  turn  is  vital  to 
the  Nation  in  time  of  war  and  of  recogmzed  importance  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  in 
universal  use  throughout  the  agricultuxal,  industrial,  and  every  day  lite  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  cordajge  recjuirements  of  our  country  should 
be  supplied  by  American  manufacturere,  entirely  independent  of  foreign  producers, 
but  proper  tariff  protection  is  required  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  about  15  manufacturers  of  cordage  in  the  United  States^  all  independent, 
with  no  combination.  They  produce  approximately  250,000,000  pounds  of  rope  per 
annum.    Total  employees,  about  8,200. 

n.   NEED  FOR  PROTECTION. 

1.  American  labor  costs  are  higher  than  foreign  and  should  continue  so. 

For  example,  the  average  hourly  wage  of  common  labor  in  the  cordage  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  fullv  double  that  in  England.  (See  Table  I.)  The  rates  paid  in 
other  countries  would  show  a  still  greater  difference  in  favor  of  the  American  wage. 
This  higher  wage  of  the  American  worker  unquestionablv  defrays  the  cost  of  higher 
living  standards.  The  only  alternative  to  a  reduction  of  this  living  standaiti,  ifthe 
competition  of  cheaper  foreign  labor  is  to  be  successfully  met,  is  an  adequate  duty  on 
cordage. 

2.  Severe  foreign  competition,  using  cheap  labor,  threatens  the  busineeB  of  Amer- 
ican cordage  manufacturers. 

It  is  recognized  that  Europe's  production  generally  will  greatly  increase  in  the  next 
few  years,  with  constantly  swelling  exports.  The  struggle  for  the  world's  markets, 
including  the  American,  will  be  keen.  This  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  cord- 
age industry.  Significant  developments  have  already  transpirea.  Before  the  war 
not  one  foreign  cordage  manufacturer  had  an  American  branch.  Two  (one  British 
and  one  Dutcn)  have  opened  branches  in  New  York  Citv  since  the  armistice.  Quo- 
tations from  these  manufacturers  have  been  2  to  4  cents  below  the  American  market. 
In  past  vears  the  American  industry  has  not  suffered  seriously  from  foreign  oompe* 
tition.    Present  indications  are  of  severe  competition. 

m.  INADBQUACT  OF  THB  PRESENT  TARIFF. 

1.  At  present  the  tariff  protection  afforded  cordage  is  one-half  cent  per  pound  on 
cordage  of  manila  and  other  hard  fibers  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  cordage  of  nemp. 

These  are  the  lowest  duties  ever  levied  on  coniage  throughout  the  entire  tariff 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  unusually  severe  potential  foreign  competition, 
absent  in  1909  (when  American  manufacturers  received  protection  of  threeJourths 
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cent  per  pound  on  corda^  of  manila  and  other  hard  fibers  and  2  cents  per  pound 
on  hemp  cordage^,  but  existing  now,  are  persuasive  for  a  substantial  duty. 

2.  In  1909  coiKiage  of  manila  fiber  received  protection  equivalent  to  13.6  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  tari£f  of  1909  imposed  a  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  upon 
cordage  of  manila  fiber.  Further,  American  manufacturers  received  a  rebate  from  the 
Philippine  Government  of  the  export  duty  on  raw  manila  fiber  amounting  to  three- 
eigfatns  cent  per  pound.  The  aggregate  protection  therefore  was  1^  cents  per  pound, 
the  Philippines  being  the  sole  source  of  supply  of  manila  fiber  (abaca),  the  principal 
component  of  cordage.  This  protection  of  H  cents  per  pound  was  on  the  then  price 
of  8}  cents  per  pound,  or  approximatelv  13.6  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3.  Upon  representations  that  the  refund  of  the  three-eights  cent  export  duty  wad 
working  injury  to  the  Philippines,  the  American  cordage  manu&u!turerB  voluntarily 
relinquished  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  canceled.  The  tariff  of  1913  reduced  the  duty 
on  cordage  of  manila  fiber  to  one-half  cent  per  pound.  The  American  manufacturers' 
protection  was  thus  out  five-eighths  cent  per  pound.  Furthermore,  the  price  of  cordage 
of  manila  fiber  in  1913  was  14  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  one-half  cent  duty  was 
equivalent  to  onlv  3.64  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  immediate  result  of  this  action  was 
the  appearance  of  English  cordage  in  New  York  Harbor  at  prices  materially  below  the 
American  market.    Tne  war  in  1914  temj^rarily  eliminated  foreign  competition. 

4.  French,  Canadian,  German,  and  Australian  tariffs  on  cordage  are  all  substan- 
tially higher  than  our  own.^  France  levies  a  dutv  of  1}  cents  to  2.29  cents  per  pound 
on  cordi^.  The  Canadian  duty  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Germany's  tariff  is  more 
than  double  ours.  Australia  has  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cordage.  Eng- 
land and  Holland  admit  cordage  free  of  duty. 

IV.   PROVISIONS   RECOMMENDED. 

1.  Cordage  should  carry  a  duty  of  2}  cents  per  pound  if  the  American  industry  is  to 
be  adequately  protected.  Prior  to  1913  a  protection  equivalent  to  13.6  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  cordage  of  manila  and  other  hard  fibers  was  sufficient  under  the  circum- 
gtances  then  existing.  ConditionB  have  changed  materially.  As  wages  throughout 
the  world  per  unit  of  production  are  more  than  double  what  they  were  prior  to  1913,  it 
ifl  obvious  that  the  amount  of  specific  protection  required  to-day  is  more  than  double 
the  amoimt  necessary  prior  to  1913.  The  production  of  cordage,  a  national  asset 
to  b^  conserved,  is  threatened  with  foreign  competition  which,  miless  all  signs  fail, 
will  be  more  severe  than  has  ever  before  been  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can industry.  The  tariffs  on  cordage  in  Canada,  Germany,  France,  and  Australia 
are  all  substantially  higher  than  our  own.  A  protection  of  2}  cents  per  pound  which 
is  requested  is  equivalent  to  only  13.15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  to-day's  market  of 
cordage  of  manila  fiber. 

V.    BENEFICIAL  RESULTS   OF   PROPOSED  TARIFF. 

1.  An  ample  supply  of  cordage,  a  product  indispensable  to  industry,  shipping,  and 
agriculture. 

2.  The  continuance  of  the  present  standard  of  American  labor. 

3.  The  safe-guarding  of  the  large  investments  of  American  capital  in  cordtige 
manufacture. 

4.  Protection  afforded  American-grown  hemp  and  American  tar  iuduetry. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  proposed  new  t^iff  levy  a  duty  of  2i  cents  per 
pound  on  cordage. 

Philippine  CoMPKTrnoN. 

I.  need  for  protection. 

The  reasons  advanced  in  the  foregoing  pages  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  growing 
iyiporta  of  Philippine-made  cordxtge,  which  at  present  is  admitted  duty  free.'  Prior 
to  1917  practically  none  of  this  product  was  imported  into  the  United  States.  In  1919 
1,119,861  pounds  '  of  hard-fiber  cordage  and  233,183  poundH  *  of  hemp  cordage  came 
in  at  prices  3  to  5  cents  below  the  American  market. 

'Figures from  Department  of  Commerco;  exchange  calculated  at  normal. 
«Sec.52MU.8.Comp.  St. 

*  DtpstoMnt  of  Commeroe  Reports  on  imports  entered  for  consamption,  1919,  p.  477. 
<  Lctttfof  Not.  18,  mo,from  Bureau  of  Insular  AfTairs  to  Institute. 
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In  addition  to  private  manuiacturen  now  i)perating  and  about  to  operate,  the 
insular  governroent  has  under  way  plans  for  the  manufacture  of  cordu^  oy  convict 
labor,  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  States  is  not  prohibited. 

Common  cordage  laborers,  male,  receive  75  cents  per  day  in  the  Philippines  and  an 
average  of  46  to  55  cents  per  hour  in  the  United  States.  Female  workers  receive  40 
cents  per  day  in  the  Philippines  and  an  average  of  28  to  45  cents  per  hour  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  Philippine  labor  is  Chinese.  Philippine  manufacturen 
pay  but  nominal  taxes  as  compared  with  the  heavy  taxes  paid  oy  American  manu- 
facturerB. 

The  purpose  to  develop  and  fiurther  Philippine  commerce  is  commendable;  but  itii 
subordinate  to  the  welfare  of  American  commerce,  employing  American  labor  and 
capital,  and  paying  American  taxes. 

n.  PROVISIONS  RBOOMMBNDBD. 

1.  Duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  on  all  Philippine-made  cordage.  The  conditioiu 
described  under  1  clearly  indicate  the  need  for  protection  fully  equal  to  that  from 
foreign  competition.  Such  protection  will  tend  to  eqiuilize  the  wide  difference  in 
costs  and  in  taxes  of  American  and  Philippine  manufacturers. 

2.  All  imports  of  convict-made  goods  into  the  United  States  ahould  be  prohibited. 
The  competition  of  the  product  of  prison  labor  with  that  of  free  American  lab<v  is 
repugnant  to  fundaniental  American  principles.  Philippine  prison  labor  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Section  5304  United  States  Compiled  Statutes  should  be 
amended  accordingly. 

(Submitted  by:  American  Manufacturing  Co.;  Columbian  Rope  Co.;  Cupples Cord- 
age Co.  (Inc.);  Edwin  H.  Fitler  Co.;  The  Hooven  &  Allison  Co.;  K.  A.  KeUv  Co.;  New 
Bedford  Cordage  Co.;  Peoria  Cordage  Co.;  Plymouth  Cordi^  Co.;  Rinek  Cx>rdage  Co.; 
E.  T.  Ruffi  &  Co.;  Tubbs  Cordage  Co.;  Wall  Rope  Works  (Inc.);  Waterbury  Co.; 
Whitlock  (5ordage  Co.) 

Comparison  of  rates  per  hour  jMndfor  common  labor  (men)  employed  in  the  cordage 

industneSf  united  States  and  EngUmd, 


ClasslflcatloD. 


Openers 

Preparing 

Spinners 

Oilers 

Machine  operators 

Usual  number  oi  emi^psrees  for  each  kind  ctf  work,  average  wage  per  hour . 


United 
States.! 


$a5572 
.4834 
.4336 
.4961 
.5100 
.49744 


1  Averases  obtained  from  reports  of  6  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
s  From  Labor  Gazette,  August,  1920,  pp.  402-493.    Exdiange  figures  at  the  present  rate  of  l3.SRpoQnd 
sterling. 

United  States  wages  are  practically  double  British  wages.  Cost  for  United  States 
manufacturers  exclusive  of  cost  for  fiber,  profit  and  excess  profits  taxes,  6  cents  per 
pound.  All  costs  of  business  in  United  States  are  practically  double  the  costs  in 
England,  depending  directly  on  difference  in  labor. 

United  States  total  cost cents  per  pound..     6 

British  total  cost do 3 

Difference do 3 

We  ask  protection  for  United  States  manufacturers  of  2)  cents  per  pound. 

BXrSLAP  AND  BUBLAP  BAGS. 

[Paragraphs  1008,  1009,  1017,  and  1019.] 


BTATSHBNT  OF  J.  F.  BUCPBON,  NEW  OBI^BAKB,  LA.,  BEFBESBKTINa 

HAGINNIB  COTTON  HILLB. 

Mr.  Simpson.  GenUemen,  I  am  only  going  to  take  a  minute  to 
submit  a  brief  and  to  say  that  I  am  up  nere  in  the  interest  of  a  matter 
of  a  duty  on  burlap.  We  are  manufacturers  of  cotton  bagging. 
There  are  a  great  many  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  can  be  put  wiw 
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some  protection  in  the  way  of  a  duty  on  burlap.  Cotton  bags  are 
used  extensively  and  have  been  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  cement 
industry.  Recently  we  have  had  the  consolidated  railroad  classifica- 
tion permission  to  adopt  a  single  cotton  bag  to  be  used  per  hundred 
pounds  capacity  for  si^ar,  which  has  been  tried  and  proven  to  be  of 
value,  equal  in  strength,  in  competition  with  the  bag  now  in  use — 
outside  Durlap  and  inside  cotton  lining.  We  can  produce  that 
bag  to-day  for  a  little  less  money  than  the  double  baff  will  cost  the 
<^nsuiner,  and  with  the  duty  on  burlap,  which  will  afford  some 
protection. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

}ii,  Simpson.  I  would  ask  for  a  cent  a  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  17  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  A  cent  a  pound  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  A  cent  a  pound  would  be  how  much  ad 
valorem? 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  have  not  figured  that  out.  There  is  only  one  thing 
I  want  to  add,  if  you  will  give  me  a  minute,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  cotton  business,  and  particularly  the  cotton  farmer,  has  been 
burdened  for  the  past  years  by  hundreds  of  thousands — in  fact,  I 
think  it  wiQ  amount  to  2,000,000  or  3,000,000 — of  bales  of  consider- 
ably lower  grade  cotton  than  this  coimtry  has  been  accustomed  to 
spinning.  It  has  been  only  in  recent  vears  that  machinery  has  been 
adapted  and  perfected  at  a  ^ood  deal  of  cost  that  will  permit  the 
utilization  of  this  cotton  for  me  particular  purpose  I  am  so  much  in 
favor  of  advocatingfor  packing  use. 

Senator  Smoot.  xhese  lower  grade  cottons  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  These  lower  grade  cottons,  which  have  been  a  drug 
on  the  market,  and  a  weight,  you  might  say,  on  the  better  grades. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  used  them  at  all  in  the  making  of 
your  bags  ? 

Mr.  SofPSON.  We  are  making  some  cotton  bags  for  cement  and 
also  sugar  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  used  this  low-grade  cotton  to  any 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  those  bags  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Sufficient  to  justify  you  in  your  belief  that  they 
can  be  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  is  a  proven  fact.  The  cement  industry  have  been 
usmg  cotton  bags  for  several  years,  and  it  is  a  much  more  satisfactory 
package. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  had  directed  your  attention  to  was 
whether  you  were  satisfied  that  this  low-grade  cotton  would  be 
suitable  as  the  material  out  of  which  those  Dags  were  made  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Thoroughly  satisfied. 

Senator  SofMONS.  Are  you  using  that  low-grade  cotton  satis- 
factorily ? 

Mr.  ompsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  using  the  high  grade  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  afford  it. 
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Senator  Simmons.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  witness :  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  bales  of  cotton  have  been 
used  in  this  way  ? 

'  Mr.  Simpson.  I  can  only  speak  for  ourselves.  We  have  a  con- 
sumption of  between  20,000  and  24,000  bales  a  year  in  a  40,000- 
spindle  mill. 

BRIEF  OF  J.  7.  SZMPSOir.  BSPBESSITTIHO  THE  MAOXITNIS    COTTOIT   HXJ^LS,  KEW 

ORLEANS,  LA. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  in  the  matter  of  dutv  on  burlap,  which  is  a  textile  mad& 
from  jute,  and  jute  is  an  almost  exclusive  East  India  product.  The  annual  imports 
of  burlap  are  about  900,000,000  yards. 

There  is  at  present  no  duty  on  burlap.  The  consumption  of  burlap  is  mainly  for 
wrapping  of  bales  and  for  the  manufacture  of  bags. 

In  Dotn  cases  the  cost  of  individual  package  falls  upon  the  consumer,  but  it  is  so 
very  widespread  that  any  duty  would  not  be  any  great  hard^p  to  anyone.  There- 
fore, as  a  source  of  revenue  a  duty  on  burlap  is  one  that  is  ideal  in  its  purpose  and 
equity. 

However,  as  a  matter  of  protection  te  American  industry,  the  actual  indisputable 
facts  are  these.  In  every  normal  cotton  crop  there  is  invariably  a  larpe  proportion 
of  low-grade  cotton.  This  cotton  is  made  low  grade  by  rain,  snow,  or  winds,  particu- 
larly during  the  late  fall  months  and  during  the  picking  season.  Prior  to  the  war 
Europe,  particularly  Germany  and  Austria,  were  large  consumers  of  these  lowjoude 
cottons  and  at  discounts  in  price  that  were  indeed  very  severe  to  the  grower,  mthin 
the  past  two  or  three  years  American  cotton  mills  have  solved  the  usage  of  this  cotton 
by  installation  of  ver^  expensive  machinery,  and  it  has  now  been  absolutely  demon- 
strated that  bags,  twine,  and  rope  can  be  made  herefrom  in  strength  and  service 
satisfactory  to  tne  consumer. 

However,  such  bags  are  compjetitive  with  burlap  bags.  Such  twine  and  rope  are 
competitive  with  raw  jute  and  sisal.  To-day  a  heavy  cotton  bag  can  be  made  ror  lOO 
pounds  of  sugar  in  competition  with  a  burlap  bag  with  a  cotton  liner .  This  is,  howe  ver, 
because  the  accumulation  of  low-grade  cottons  has  depressed  the  price  to  some  500 
points,  or  5  cents,  a  pound  below  the  current  price  of  middling  cotton.  Heavy  cotton 
osnabuig  bags  are  used  by  the  millions  for  cement;  however,  heavy  inroads  have  been 
made  on  this  trade  by  jute  ba^. 

At  the  present  time  burlap  is  at  a  normal  price.  Low-grade  cottons  are  below  the 
cost  of  production.  With  every  fair  and  reasonable  comparison  of  values  in  past 
records  of  burlap  and  cotton,  it  is  beyond  question  that,  with  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  burlap  ana  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  raw  jute,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bales  of  low-grade  cottons  can  be  profitably  converted  into  bags,  rope, 
and  twines  by  the  cotton  mills  of  this  country  and  sati^actory  to  the  consumer.  It 
is  the  weight  of  number  of  bales  of  low-grade  cottons  in  the  annual  carry  over  that 
depresses  all  grades  of  cotton.  To  stabilize  to  a  reasonable  value  low-gmde  cottons 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  cotton  grower.  His  prosperity  or  his 
adversities  are  Keenly  felt  by  all  manufacturers  of  this  country.  His  purcnasing  power 
depends  on  his  money  crop,  which  he  can  market  but  one  time  in  tne  year,  and  that 
is  cotton.  Once  the  cotton  bag  made  from  low-giude  cotton  is  established,  its  uses 
will  rapidly  spread  for  shipment  of  sugar,  rice,  beans,  salt,  cement,  flour,  and  many 
other  commodities.  Nothing  will  be  more  helpful  toward  this  end  than  a  duty  on 
burlap  and  jute. 

There  -should  be  a  duty  on  foreign-made  bags  of  at  least  20  per  cent  more  than  on 
burlap. 

A  duty  on  raw  jute  has  not  heretofore  been  advocated,  because  50  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports of  raw  jute  went  into  the  manufacture  of  bagging  for  covering  cotton.  It  has 
also  followed  that  no  duty  should  be  put  on  imported  bagging  for  covering  cotton. 
The  American  manufacturers  of  bagging  for  covering  of  cotton  have  recently  estab- 
lished large  mills  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  this  bagging^  simply  because,  not- 
withstanding free  jute,  American  mills  could  not  compete  with  the  India  mills  in 
the  cost  of  production.  This  same  condition  also  applies  to  the  comparison  of  wa^s 
paid  b)^  the  American  cotton  mills  and  that  paid  by  the  jute  mills  in  India.  This 
comparison  is  laid  before  you  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  if  American  cotton  mills  in 
the  consumption  of  low-giude  cotton  are  to  compete  with  burlap  a  reasonable  consid- 
eration must  also  be  given  to  the  standard  of  living  that  we  hope  for  for  the  American 
wage  earner. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBAY  SILVEB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  BBPBESENT- 
ING  AMEBICAN  FABM  BUBEATJ  FEDEBATION. 

Burlap  is  almost  impossible  of  munufacture  in  this  country.  Manufacturers  them- 
Eelves  state  that  duty  on  burlap  would  be  for  revenue  only  and  that  it  would  require 
a  very  high  tariff  to  build  up  a  burlap  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country. 

"Burlap,  now  free,  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  in  competition  with  cheap 
East  Indian  labor,  except  under  a  prohibitive  tariff,  which  would  affect  the  farming 
interests  adversely. "    (Tariff  Summary,  p.  439.) 

''The  domestic  production  of  burlap  is  small.  There  are  two  State  prisons  on  the 
Pacific  coast  which  import  raw  jute,  manufacture  burlap,  and  make  bags,  and  a 
large  concern  in  the  East  which  makes  the  burlap  used  in  packing  its  own  product. " 
(Tariff  Information  Surveys,  p.  15.) 

Imports  of  burlap. 


190&-1W9. 
191&-19U. 
1915-1919. 
1920 


Pounds. 


317,136,742 
421,383»181 
415,483,810 
541,113,614 


Value. 


$21,399,161 
29,420,977 
48^331,193 
88^020,057 


More  than  80  per  cent  is  used  in  manufacture  of  bags. 

Jute  and  jute  butts  are  on  the  free  list  ajs  a  raw  material  not  produced  in  this  country 
and  not  competing  with  any  product  grown  in  this  country.  Burlap  should  be  free 
because  of  the  extremely  high  duties  that  would  be  necessary  to  foster  American 
weavipg.  At  present  there  is  commercially  no  domestic  production  of  burlap.  The 
imposition  of  a  duty  would  put  a  heavy  burden  upon  agriculture  and  upon  other 
inaustries  using  this  material  and  would  not  build  up  an  American  industry  unless 
the  duty  was  so  high  as  to  be  exorbitant.  Natural  advantage  plus  cheap  labor  is  too 
great  an  obstacle  to  allow  of  American  manufacture. 

With  the  exception  of  ^ain  bags  imported  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  rate  of  33,000,000 
per  year,  foreign  competition  in  jute  bags  is  negligible.    These  grain  bags  are  made  to 
mi  100  pounds  of  meat  and  are  called  centids.    The  annual  consumption  is  about 
4S,000,000,  of  which  15,000,000  are  of  domestic  manufacture  and  balance  imported, 
from  India.  .  . 

Outside  of  the  importation  of  centals  the  domestic  manufacture  of  jute  bags  has 
entire  control  of  the  market.  The  annual  consumption  of  new  jute  bags  is  from 
300,000,000  to  350,000,000.  India  with  cheap  raw  material  at  hand  and  abundant 
cheap  labor  can  lay  down  centals,  even  with  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
cheaper  than  we  can  produce  them.  This  is  largely  because  centals  are  unprinted, 
standard,  and  used  in  large  quantities. 

Since  centals  for  the  western  cereal-producing  section  will  continue  to  be  imported, 
u  they  have  in  tiie  past,  regardless  of  duty,  we  believe  that  any  increase  in  the  duty 
on  burlap  bags  is  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  these  western  producers.  It  would  be 
better  to  place  these  bags  on  the  free  list. 

8TATEUENT  OF  FBAKK  EWEB,  BOSTON,  KASS.,  BEPBBBBNTINa 

THE  BEHIS  BBO.  BAG  CO. 

Mr.  EwsB.  My  name  is  Frank  Ewer;  I  am  from  Boston,  Mass., 
and  am  representing  the  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Ew£B.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  on  the  list  the  name  of  Mr.  Duane  Hall, 
representing  the  same  company. 

Mr.  EwEB.  That  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Hall  is  secretary  of  the  Chase 
Bag  Co.  and  Burlap  Bag  Manufacturers'  Tariff  Committee. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  and  he  speak  on  the  same  subject  i 

Mr.  EwEB.  I  think  that  he  allows  me  to  speak  for  him. 

The  Chaibhan.  Tou  speak  for  him  also  ? 
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Mr.  Ewer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  on  Mr.  Duane 
Hall? 

Mr.  Ewer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  members  of  the  industry  that 
you  are  particularly  to  speak  for  who  are  here  this  afternoon  and 
want  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Ewer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  ri^ht.    Will  you  so  ahead,  Mr.  Ewer  t 

Mr.  Ewer.  We  are  chiefly  interestea  in  paragraphs  1008,  1009, 
1017,  and  1019  of  the  Fordney  bill.  In  that  connection,  supplement- 
ing our  previous  commimication  on  this  subject,  we  beg  leave  to 
respectfully  recommend  the  following: 

jParagraph  1008 — ^we  suggest  that  this  read  as  follows: 

Fabrics,  composed  wholly  of  jute,  i>lain  woven,  twilled^  and  all  other,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,  not  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted,  dyed,  colored,  or 
rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound;  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted, 
dyed,  colored,  or  rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto 
20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  only  difference  is  at  the  end,  where  there  is  an  additional  7 
per  cent  over  the  rate  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill. 
Paragraph  1017 — ^we  suggest  that  this  read  as  follows: 

Bags  or  sacks  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yams  or  from  twilled  or 
other  fahric  composed  wholly  of  jute,  not  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted, 
dyed,  colored,  nor  rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted,  dyed, 
colored,  or  rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  33 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraphs  1009  and  1019 — ^we  recommend  that  a  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  differential  in  duty  be  maintained  for  the  so-caUed 
'' basket  clause,''  woven  fabrics  and  articles  made  wholly  of  jute  or 
of  which  jute  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value. 

We  particularly  call  attention  to  the  wording  of  para^ph  1017, 
which  will  bring  this  paragraph  into  harmony  with  the  smiiiar  para- 
graphs in  the  tariffs  of  1909,  1913,  and  older  tariffs. 

Il  you  desire  our  reasons  for  the  above  recommendations  more  in 
detail  we  will  be  very  pleased  to  submit  the  same. 

Under  the  previous  tariffs  of  1909  and  earlier  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction made  between  fabric  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted, 
dyed,  colored,  or  rendered  noninflammable,  and  fabric  not  so  treated; 
and  likewise  on  manufactures  consisting  of  bass  there  had  also  been 
a  difference.  In  the  new  Fordney  bill,  while  there  is  a  difference  on 
the  fabrics,  there  is  none  on  the  bags. 

Paragraph  1008  provides  for  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  fabric 
plain  woven,  twilled,  etc.,  and  in  paragraph  1017  we  are  asking  for  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  additional,  whereas  the  Fordney  bill  gives  us  17, 
not  much  difference.  In  review,  the  duty  on  fabric  composed  wholly 
of  jute  would  be  almost  entirely  for  revenue  piu*po8e8  only,  because 
there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  materials  that  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  country.  They  are  all  chiefly  imported  from  India,  and 
in  some  cases  from  Scotland.  That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say.  Our 
brief  was  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  is  a  matter 
of  record  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  T.  C.  ATKESON,  WASHIKGTOK,  D.  C,  BEFBBSBKT- 

ING  THE  NATIONAL  GBANGE. 

The  material  of  which  bags  are  manufactured  in  which  fertilizers  are  sold 
sbonkl  be  admitted  free. 

I  would  call  to  your  attention  the  fftct  tliat  paragraph  1008,  covering 
"  fabrics  composed  wholly  of  Jute,"  etc.,  if  permitted  to  stand,  means  that  there 
is  to  be  a  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  unprinted  or  unstenciled  burlap,  and  1  cent 
a  poond  plus  13  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  same  burlap  if  printed  or  stenciled, 
and  that  the  cost  of  these  burlap  bags  is  very  largely  paid  by  farmer  consumers 
of  fertilizers,  feeds,  grains,  etc.,  for  which  burlap  is  chiefly  used.  The  amount 
coDsamed  in  the  fertilizer  industry  alone  amounts  to  an  aggregate  of  80,000,000 
yards  a  year,  while  feed  bags  will  take  nearly  as  much  more,  making  a  burden 
of  nearly  a  million  dollars  per  "year  for  farmers  to  pay.  The  burlap  industry 
in  tbis  country  is  small  compared  with  this  interest  of  agriculture,  as  no  jute 
is  raised  here,  and  the  raw  Jute  imported  for  manufacture  here  amounted  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  to  approximately  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars, as  compared  with  imports  of  burlap  for  fertilizer  and  grain  bags  of  thirty- 
one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  Certainly  burlap  not  bleached,  even  if 
printed,  stenciled,  or  painted,  should  come  in  duty  free;  otherwise  the  farmer 
consumer  will  be  forced  to  pay  a  duty  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars  to  protect  on 
industry  of  very  small  proportiona 

STATEMENT    OF    JOHN    I.    TIEBNEY,    REPBESBNTINa    THE 
NATIONAL  FEBTTLIZEB  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  TiEBNET.  The  fertilizer  industry  consumes  annually  about 
80,000,000  yards  of  burlap,  basis  10^  ounces  to  the  yard.  A  duty  of 
1  cent  per  pound  would  mean  a  tariff  upon  the  item  of  burlap  alone  of 
$500,000  a  year  to  the  industry.  We  respectfully  submit  that  fer- 
tilizer manufacturers  should  be  relieved  of  this  tax,  which  would 
naturally  have  to  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  fertilizers  to  the  farmers. 

IIVEV  FABBICS. 

[PaiagraphB  1009,  1010,  1012,  1013,  and  1015.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  A.  MoCLEABY,  BBOOBLYN,  N.  Y.,  BEPBBSENT- 

ING  LINEN  IMPOBTEBS  AND  TBADEBS. 

Senator  MgCumber.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in  ? 
Mr.  MoCSleart.  I  am  interested  in  paragraphs  1009,  1010,  1012, 
1013,  and  1015  of  Schedule  10,  coyering  manulactures  of  flax. 
We  haye  had  a  meeting  of  those  interests,  and  I  represent  46  im- 

forters  and  traders.  I  haye  their  suggestions  embodied  in  a  brief 
ere,  but  the  main  contention  is  that  you  allow  the  present  rates  of 
30  per  cent  on  plain  woyen  manufactures  of  flax,  60  per  cent  on  em- 
broidered linens,  40  per  cent  on  plain  hemstitched  handkerchiefs, 
and  35  per  cent  on  aU  other  linen  goods  to  stand  under  the  present 
method  of  classification. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  imder  the  American  yaluation  ? 

Mr.  MgCleabt.  No,  sir;  the  present  method. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Is  that  the  language  ? 

Mr.  MoCleaky.  Well,  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  that  in  the 
place  of  your  schedules  that  you  aflow  Schedule  J,  with  its  rates  and 
classifications,  to  stand,  and  to  be  embodied  in  Schedule  10  of  the 
new  tariff. 
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You  have  asked  for  our  suggestions,  and  it  is  our  opinion  in  connec- 
tion with  it  that  if  you  do  the  above  you  will  secure  the  maximum  of 
revenue.  You  will  also  give  ample  protection  to  the  very  small  num- 
ber of  American  manufacturers  of  nax  goods.  It  is  a  strange  thin^ 
in  our  business  that  whenever  prices  are  advanced,  whether  caused 
by  duty  or  by  the  abnormal  stress  of  the  war,  proportionately  the 
business  goes  down.  The  linen  business  is  not  ot  the  expanding 
kind.  I  have  been  in  it  34  years,  and  in  that  time  it  has  not  advancea 
anything  to  speak  of.  As  bearing  out  my  argument,  I  would  say  that 
if  we  have  to  pay  $8  a  dozen  to  land  a  towel  instead  of  $7  a  dozen,  the 
business  in  that  towel  will  fall  off  in  proportion  to  the  advance. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  MgCleart.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
customs  work  and  in  other  capacities,  and  I  am  now  a  partner  in  the 
house  I  represent. 

In  the  nnen  importing  business  we  are  very  much  afraid  of  the 
American  valuation  plan.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  fear  is  justified, 
but  we  have  to  sell  a  great  many  goods  in  advance,  and  until  we  can 
see  just  exactly  how  the  plan  will  work  we  shall  not  know  how  to  go 
about  our  Quotations. 

Senator  McLean.  The  old  classifications? 

Mr.  MgCleart.  The  old  rates.    That  is  our  suggestion. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  will  file  your  brief,  Mr.  McCleary  ? 

Mr.  McCleary.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  imxx)rterB  and  dealers  in  flax  manufactures,  whose  names  are  attached,  unde^ 
standing  that  it  is  your  desire  that  wherever  possible  merchants  dealing  in  the 
same  general  class  of  goods  should  present  a  joint  briof,  desire  to  present  for  your 
consideration  the  following  suggestions  regarding  Schedule  10: 

1.  Inasmuch  as  plain  linen  cloth,  whether  unbleached  or  bleached,  is  not  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  coarse  fabrics  usually 
mingled  with  cotton,  it  may  be  said  that  practically  the  entire  consumption  is  im- 
|>orted  from  abroad,  and  to  a  very  laige  extent  such  materials  may  justly  be  cod- 
sidered  as  raw  materials,  a  very  considerable  yardage  being  proceesea  in  some  way 
or  another  before  sale  for  retail  consumption. 

For  your  information,  the  imported  linen  fabrics  are  made  into  such  articles  as 
suits,  dresses,  waists,  shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  handkerchiefs,  embroideries,  window 
shades,  furniture  covering,  linings  for  men's  clothing,  men's  summer  wash  suits,  and 
a  great  many  other  purposes. 

2.  The  recent  experience  of  dealers  in  linen  goods  during  the  era  of  high  prices  has 
conclusively  proved  that  the  turnover  in  dollare  and  cents  did  not  differ  materially 
from  years  of  lower  prices,  owing  to  the  tremendously  decreased  quantitv  imported. 
Any  change  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  obviously, 
therefore,  not  increase  the  revenue  from  duties.  The  linen  manufacturers  abmeul 
would  be  restricted  in  their  exports  of  linen  to  this  country,  the  importers  and  the 
United  States  Government  would  be  no  better  off  than  under  the  lower  duty  rates, 
and  the  lessened  number  of  consumers  would  just  be  paying  more  for  the  fewer  Unens 
they  must  have. 

3.  Traditionally,  owing  to  keen  competition,  the  profits  in  the  linen  trade  are  smaU 
and  any  increase,  whether  of  market  price  or  of  duty,  must  immediatelv  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  A  change  of  schedule,  therefore,  would  be  quickly  noticed 
throughout  the  land  by  all  users  of  handkerchiefs,  tablecloths,  wearing  anparel,  etc. 

4.  With  few  exceptions,  the  claasiGrations  of  the  present  gthedule  have  oeen  main 
tained  through  many  tariff  acts,  and  the  methods  of  arriving  at  the  just  values  on 
which  to  pay  duty  are  thoroughly  understood  through  long  experience  and  appraisal 
deciaiona  extending  over  a  number  of  years.  The  American  valuation  plan  is  con- 
sidered unworkable  as  found  by  teste  applied  to  importations  of  flax  goods,  and  if 
adopted  would  do  real  damage  to  the  linen  importing  industry  before  it  would  le 
possible  for  Congress  to  remedy  the  many  defects,  or  even  again  return  to  present 
methods. 
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The  undernoted  members  of  the  linen  trade,  therefore,  sugj^est  that  Schedule  J  be 
Teenacted  into  Schedule  10  exactly  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time,  both  as  to  wording 
and  'lasaification,  in  order  to  avoicl  dislocation  of  trade,  maintain  the  revenue,  amply 
protert  American  manufacturers  of  linen  and  part  linen  merrhandipe,  avoid  unneces- 
qar>'  litii^tion  and  prevent  protests  from  consumers  generally  over  the  advance  in 
price?  that  would  be  necessitated  if  there  were  any  increases  in  the  duty  exacted. 

Rates  we  desire  to  see  maintained:  Thirty  per  cent  on  plain  woven  manufactures 
of  flax,  60  per  cent  on  embroidered  linens,  40  per  cent  on  plain  hemstitched  handker- 
rhieff ,  35  per  cent  on  all  other  linen  goods. 

Ballin  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  The  Belfast  Linen  Handkerchief  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Brookfield  Linen  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Derryvale  Linen  Cor- 
poration (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Brown  Durrell  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Brown's  Sham- 
rock Linen's  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Carleton  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dezell  & 
Cunningham,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  M.  Doob  Sons  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Elms  & 
SellonTNew  York,  N.  Y.;  William  Bwart  &  Son  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Fenton  & 
Dotter,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Freund,  Freund  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  Frisch,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Glendinning,  McLeish  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  Graham 
«fe  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Eugene  A.  Hellman  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Helwig 
<fc  Moore,  New  York,  N.  Y.jA.  S.  Herrmann,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ireland  Bros.  (Inc.), 
Xew  York,  N.  Y.:  Kean,  Watson  &  Meder  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Laird  Linen 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lamb,  Finlay  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  Lid- 
dell  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Linen  Fabrics  ImportingCorporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Locke  &  Clarke  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  B.  Locke  &  Potts,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert 
McBratney  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  McCann  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
W.  C.  McClure,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  McCnim,  Watson  &  Mercer,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert  McDade  (Inc.),  New  York, 
X.  Y.;  W.  A.  McLaughlin,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Donald  W:  MacLeod  &  Co.,  New  York, 
X.  Y.:  Henry  Matier  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.- T.  K.  Milliken  &  Son,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Montague  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  Ritzenthaler,  New  York, 
X.  Y.;  The  Old  Bleach  Linen  Co,  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Perlman,  Schal  &  Stem, 
Xew  York,  N.  Y. ;  Turtle  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  James  F.  White  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  York  Street  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Wilmerding  &  Bissett, 
Xew  York,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  Young  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE  PADDIVG. 

[Paragraph  1010.] 

STATEUEm?  OF  JAMES  GII^BCOBE,  NUTLEY.  N.  J.,  REPBESENTINa 

nCPOBTEItS  OF  JTJTE  PADDINGS. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  OiLMOBE.  I  Sifia.  interested  in  1008  and  1010. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GiLMOBE.  I  am  not  interested  in  manufacturing,  either  here 
or  abroad.  I  am  representing  the  importers  of  jute  paddings,  which 
come  in  under  1010. 

Senator  MoCxtmbeb.  What  are  you  interested  in  importing? 

Mr.  GiLMOBE.  Jute  canvas  or  jute  paddings.  They  are  at  present 
on  the  free  list,  and  they  have  been  taxed  under  the  McKiniey  bill 
at  15  per  cent  and  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound,  but  here  they  are 
under  this  para^aph  1010  at  33^  per  cent  aa  valorem,  under  American 
valuation.  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  very  extraordinary  rate  of  duty, 
because  there  is  no  domestic  industry  in  existence  to  protect,  and  the 
cloths  are  of  very  low  order. 

I  have  got  here  a  couple  of  samples  to  show  vou  how  they  are  used. 
Thev  go  into  the  cheapest  clothing  that  we  maKe  in  the  Umted  States, 
wortingmen's  clothing  mostly. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  there  are  no  woven  fabrics  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  jute  ? 
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Mr.  OiLMORE.  This  is  pure  jute.  The  word  ''jute''  should  be 
eliminated.  It  is  in  para^apU  1010  but  also  specified  under  1008, 
and  it  should  be  eliminated  from  1010— that  is  to  say,  flax,  hemp,  or 
jute;  the  word  ''jute"  should  be  eliminated.  They  are  made  up  like 
this  [exhibiting  sanij^e  to  the  committee],  in  a  very  cheap  way. 

S^ator  Shoot.  There  are  a  good  many  gooos  made  the  chief 
value  of  which  would  be  of  jute,  and  then  another  substance  like 
wool,  and  maybe  even  silk } 

Mr.  OiLMOBE.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  "jute  chief  value"  if  wool  or  silk 
combined. 

Senator  Shoot.  That  is  what  para^aph  1010  is. 

Mr.  OiLHORE.  Paragraph  1010,  plain  fabrics,  composed  wholly  of 
jute.    Now,  in  1008  it  is  wholly  jute. 

Senator  Shoot.  Oh,  no — ^"or  in  chief  value." 

Senator  MoCuhbeb.  It  could  be. 

Senator  Shoot.  Yes;  it  could  be,  but  one  is  finer  thread  than  the 
other. 

Mr.  GiLHOBB.  These  pure-jute  fabrics  should  not  come  in  at  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  jute  cloths. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  reason  is  they  are  a  very  much  higher  grade  of 
goods  and  finer  thread. 

Mr.  GiLHOBE.  You  will  observe  that  the  linen  fabrics — and  here 
is  a  sample  of  linen  cloth  now  [exhibiting  sample  to  the  committee] 
which  takes  30  per  cent,  and  this  is  now  coming  in  free  [indicating], 
and  you  ask  33  §  per  cent  American  valuation  on  this.    What  I  am 

E leading  for  is  that  ^on  give  the  clothing  manufacturers  a  chance  to 
ring  in  a  cheap  fabric  to  make  the  very  cheapest  workmen's  clothing 
that  is  made  m  the  country.  If  you  tax  it,  I  presume,  a  pair  oi 
fronts  made  up  like  these  would  not  exceed  25  cents;  if  you  increase 
it,  the  American  valuation  to  33^  per  cent,  it  will  simply  add  50  per 
cent  or  more. 

The  clothing  people  have  been  trying  to  get  the  cost  of  clothing, 
and  especially  the  cost  of  cheaper  clothing,  down,  and  it  seems 
hardly  lair  to  put  that  rate  of  duty  so  high. 

statement  of  MAXJBICE  a.  GOLBMAK,  laLFOBB,  N.  H.,  BEPBE- 
SEirriNG  MILFOBD  SPIKNINa  AND  WEAVING  CORPOBATION 
OF  NEW  HAMFSHIBE. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Where  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  MilforcL  N.  H. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Goldman.  We  manufacture  plain  woven  fabrics  made  of  flax, 
hemp,  or  jute  yams,  used  for  padding  or  interlining  in  clothing,  and 
we  are  directly  affected  by  pari^aph  1010.  The  rate  now  in  1010 
is  straight  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  yam  which  we  have  to 
buy — ^we  do  not  spin  our  yams  of  either  flax  or  jute,  and  not  much  of 
hemp — under  the  paragraphs  of  Schedule  10  have  a  specific  rate  of 
duty.  The  33 J  per  cent  ad  valorem  does  not  overcome  the  specific 
rates  which  we  will  have  to  pay  in  buying  our  yams.  Therefore  we 
can  only  ask  that  you  make  paragraph  1010  read  so  that  it  will  com- 
pensate and  protect  us  for  the  manufacturing  of  our  cloths. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  do  you  want  ? 
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Mr.  Goldman.  I  suggest  that  paragraph  IO3.O  be  made  to  read 

[reading]: 

Woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  exceeding 
thirty  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
the  warp  and  filling,  and  weighing  not  less  than  four  and  one-halt  and  not  more -than 
twelve  ounces  per  square  yard,  used  as  padding  or  interlinings  in  clothing,  shall  pay 
the  same  duty  per  pound  as  the  highest  rate  imposed  in  this  act  upon  any  of  the  yam 
of  which  the  fabric  is  made,  and  in  addition  thereto  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  other  words,  I  am  asking  for  only  25  per  cent  protection  as  a 
duty  for  manufacturing  cloth  and  to  be  compensated  with  the  other 

{>art  of  the  paragraph  for  the  amount  of  duty  which  we  have  to  pay 
or  the  yarn  which  we  buy. 
(Mr.  Groldman  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

We  respectfully  submit  our  request  that  paragraph  1010,  which  now  reads — 

"  Woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  exceeding 
30  and  not  exceeding  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  tne  vr&rp  and  filling, 
and  weighing  not  less  than  4)  and  not  more  than  12  ounces  per  scjuare  yaid,  such  as 
are  commonly  used  as  paddings  or  interlinings  in  clothing.  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem  ' ' — 

should  be  made  to  read — 

"  Woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  exceeding 
30  and  not  exceeding  120  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling, 
and  weighing  not  less  than  4}  and  not  more  than  12  ounces  per  square  yard,  used  as 
paddings  or  interlinings  in  clothing,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound  as  the  highest 
rate  imposed  in  this  act  upon  any  of  the  yarn  of  which  tne  fabric  is  made,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Our  reason  for  asking  this  change  is  that  the  yarns  which  enter  into  the  making  of 
these  cloths  are  covered  by  paragraphs  1003  and  1004,  which  impose  specific  rates, 
whereas  paragraph  1010,  covering  the  cloths,  impose  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

In  such  cases  where  the  raw  material  pays  a  specific  rate  and  the  finished  product 
of  it  pavs  an  ad  valorem  rate  the  fluctuations  of  price  brings  about  a  condition,  at 
times,  where  the  amount  of  the  specific  duty  on  the  raw  material  is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  finished  product. 

The  duty  on  the  cloths  under  paragraph  1010,  at  normal  prices,  would  be  only  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  the  duty  on  the  yarns  of  which  they  are  made. 

The  rhang[e  to  paragraph  1010,  which  we  ask,  makes  it  compensatory  at  all  times  for 
the  duty  which  is  imposed  in  this  act  upon  the  yarn  of  which  the  clotns  are  made  and 
protects  the  cost  of  manufacturing  of  the  cloth  with  only  2o  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Compensatory  duties  have  been  given  to  paragraphs  1006  and  1017  of  this  schedule. 
We  nt»ed  and  ask  for  the  same  protection. 

Our  capa(  ity  is  5,000,000  yards  a  year,  as  against  about  ^0,000,000  yards  used  an- 
nually in  this  country.  Our  product  is  accepted  by  the  trade  on  par  with  any  of  the 
foreign  manufactured. 

Canvas  padding  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  making  of  clothing.  The  cost  of  the  small 
amount  used  in  a  coat  is  so  small  in  relation  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  suit  that  the 
variation  in  the  price  of  the  canvas  does  not  affect  the  retail  selling  price  of  the  suit. 
Tariff  on  canvas  padding  does  not  affect  the  cost  of  living. 

Necessary  protection  would  assure  the  manufacture  of  the  entire  50,000,000  yards 
by  the  milfa  of  this  country.  Further,  the  manufacturing  of  this  plain  linen  and  jute 
fabric  would  instill  confidence  and  lead  American  mills  to  producing  all  other  linen 
fabiics-such  as  dress  linen,  shirtings,  sheetings,  damasks — amounting  to  several 
millions  of  dollars  annually;  all  of  which  is  at  present  imported.  This  would  help  to 
keep  busy  many  overdeveloped  textile  mills  on  "home  consumption"  necessities 
instead  of  fighting  for  export  business. 

The  wiiges  paid  in  the  countries  with  which  we  are  competing  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  cloths  are  about  one-third  of  ours. 

The  necessity  di  this  industry  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  is  emphasized 
very  forcibly  by  the  fact  that  the  making  of  men's  and  women's  suits  and  overcoats 
depends  upon  canvas  padding.  All  other  articles  entering  into  the  makinc  of  suits 
and  overcoats,  such  as  the  woolen,  linings,  sewing  threads,  or  buttons,  are  fi5l  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  whereas  the  canvas  padding,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
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coat,  and  upon  which  all  the  rest  depends,  is  manufactured  in  foreign  countries.  If 
our  supply  of  this  cloth  from  Great  Britain  or  any  of  the  other  foreign  countries  should 
he  cut  on,  the  entire  clothing  industry  and  the  making  of  clothing  in  this  countn' 
would  he  very  much  disturbed,  if  not  impaired. 

To  demonstrate  this:  During  the  war  the  United  States  needed  canvas  padding  in 
the  manuiacture  of  clothing;  for  the  Army.  We  were  the  only  mill  in  this  country 
that  was  able  to,  and  did,  furnish  canvas  padding  to  the  United  States  Arm>r.  Our 
capacity  was  not  sufficient.  The  British  Government  was  unable  to  furnish  the 
balance  needed.  The  United  States  Quartermaster  Department  was  forced  to  order 
the  uniforms  made  with  either  plain  burlap  for  substitute  or  without  any  canvas 
interlining. 

The  silk  and  worsted  industries  of  this  country  were  made  possible  only  by  tariff 
protection  during  their  infancy. 

The  linen,  jute,  and  hemp  industry  is  just  as  important  a  textile  to  the  United 
States  and  can  be  establishea  here  only  by  the  necessary  tariff  protection. 

IIVOIEUM,  OILCLOTH,  AND  PAPEB-FELT  FLOOB   COVEBIHOS. 

[Paragraph  1018.] 

BTATEHBNT  OF  JOHN  J.  EVANS,  LANCASTEB,  PA.,  BEPBESBNTINQ 

THE  ABMSTBONG  COBX  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  am  general  manager  of 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  and  I  represent  the  manufacturers  of 
linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  paper-felt  floor  coverings.  We  have  prepared 
a  short  brief  which  covers  all  the  questions  m  connection  witn  the 
industry  that  have  come  to  our  minds.  We  do  not  ask  to  make  any 
further  statement,  but  just  ask  to  have  the  brief  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right.  The  statement  will  be  received  and 
printed. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

I.  The  paraCTaph  in  which  this  industry  is  interesled  is  paragraph  276,  Schedule  J, 
of  the  present  law,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Linoleum,  plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  inchiding  corticine  and  cork  car- 
pet, figured  or  plain,  also  linoleum  known  as  granite  and  oak  plank,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  inlaid  linoleum,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  oilcloth  for  floors 
plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mats  or  ru^3 
made  of  oilcloth,  linoleum,  corticine,  or  cork  carpet  shall  be  subject  to  the  eame  rate 
of  duty  as  herein  provided  for  oilcloth,  linoleum,  corticine,  or  cork  carpet.*' 

II.  This  industry  wishes  changes  made  in  the  present  law  so  that  the  paragraph 
will  read  as  follows: 

"Linoleum,  inlaid,  plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  including  corticine  and 
cork  carpet,  figured  or  plain;  also  linoleum  known  as  granite  or  oak  plank,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  oilcloth  for  floors,  plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mats  or  rugs  made  of  oilcloth,  linoleum,  corticine,  or 
cork  carpet,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  herein  provided  for  oilcloth, 
linoleum,  corticine,  and  cork  carpet." 

We  ask  that  specific  mention  be  made  of  paper  felt  floor  coverings  in  the  tariff  law— 
a  new  article  of  manufacture  since  former  tariff  laws  were  framed — ^and  that  upon  this 
article  there  be  put  a  duty  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  that  mats  or  rugs  made  of 
this  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

III.  In  the  Pa>[ne-Aldrich  law  our  product  had  a  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem 
^uty.  These  duties  varied  according  to  the  width  of  the  given  article,  and  the  specific 
duties  were  allowed  per  square  yard.  This  system  made  a  complicatea  tariff  paragraph 
and  added  complications  to  its  administration.  The  industry  ia  now  willing  to  lor^o 
these  different  width  classificationB.  All  of  the  forms  of  our  product  can  now  be 
•clafledfied  toother  as  a  single  product  and  duties  assessed  accordingly.  This  applies 
Alao  to  the  inlaid  linoleum,  which  in  this  law  received  an  additional  duty.    We 
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lielieve  that  both  from  a  customs  administrative  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  American  industry  it  will  be  wise  to  do  away  with  the  former  chusificationB  of 
the  product. 

The  one  change,  outside  of  rates  of  duty,  that  we  are  asking  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  present  act  is  that  inlaid  linoleum  be  classed  with  the  other  grades  of  this  proauct. 
We  are  willing  to  forego  the  special  consideration  given  to  inlaid  linoleum  and  to  have 
it  hear  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  other  linoleum  products  for  floor  coverings. 

IV.  Linoleum  is  a  floor  covering  made  essentially  in  accordance  with  expired  patents 
of  Frederick  Walton  in  England  on  December  19,  1863,  No.  3210,  and  in  the  United 
States  on  February  23,  1869,  No.  87227,  and  is  composed  of  oxidized  oil  .and  gums 
intimately  mixed  with  ground  cork  or  wood  flour,  usually  on  a  back  of  burlap,  canvass, 
or  other  suitable  fabric,  the  surface  thereof  being  frequently  finisJied  in  decorative 
desi^,  which  are  either  printed  thereon  or  result  from  different  portions  of  the 
material  being  dyed  in  various  colors  and  placed  in  suitable  arrangement  upon  the 
fahric  back. 

Inlaid  linoleum  is  made  in  several  ways,  but  generally  the  process  oonsists  of  cut- 
ting rolled  sheets  of  linoleum  mixture  of  various  colors  into  separate  pieces,  fitting 
them  into  a  design  on  a  jute  burlap  foundation,  and  incorporating  them  into  a  fabric 
by  means  of  hot  rollers.  Automatic  madiinery  is  used  for  cuttmg  and  assembling 
the  varicolored  pieces. 

(Granite  linoleum  is  made  from  mixtures  of  different  colored  materials.  The  colors 
remain  separate  in  the  completed  fabric,  but  the  assemblage  and  relation  of  these 
variously  colored  spots  and  masses  are  casual. 

Plank  linoleums,  oak-plank  linoleums,  or  plank  inlaid  linoleums  are  made  bv  run- 
ning two  separate  composition  mixtures  siae  by  side  upon  the  burlap  founaation, 
but  the  two  are  not  allowed  to  "mix.''    The  effect  resembles  an  inlaid  flooring. 

Floor  oilcloth  is  composed  of  a  foundation  of  jute  burlap  coated  with  a  mixture  of 
Hnseed  oil,  ochre,  and  bensdne.  Several  coats  are  applied  to  attain  the  desired  thick- 
n«fl,  each  coat  in  turn  bein^  dried  and  rubbed  smooth.  Floor  oilcloth  may  be  plain 
ni  have  designs  stamped,  painted,  or  printed  on  the  smooth  finished  coating. 

Corticine  u  prepared  like  linoleimi,  but  the  linseed  oil  is  oxidized  differently  and 
rubber  mixture  may  also  be  employed  in  the  composition. 

Cork  carpet  resembles  plain  linoleum  and  is  made  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
the  cork  is  not  ground  so  nnely  and  a  larger  proportion  of  cork  is  used  in  the  mixture; 
the  result  is  a  more  resilient  product. 

V.  We  present  to  the  committee  the  comparative  costs  to-day  of  manufacturing 
linoleum,  cork  carpet,  and  corticine  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  These 
coets  include  labor,  matenrialB,  overhead  expense,  and  all  the  items  that  enter  into 
the  production  of  the  goods.  These  figures  may  be  taken  ae  showijig  the  difference 
in  oosts  of  production  of  the  same  articles  here  and  abroad,  and  as  showing  what  con- 
ditions the  American  manufacturer»is  called  upon  to  meet.    These  costs  are  as  follows : 


« 

Mannf&o- 
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percent 
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Cost  in 

United 
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67.66 
27.10 
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10.58 
.27 
.15 

to.  44 

Ubor 

.17 

Overhead 

.10 

100 

1.00 

.71 

VI.  Production  costs  given  abpve  show  that  for  each  dollar  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  compelled  to  expend  to  produce  a  given  unit  of  linoleum,  cork  carpet  or 
corticme,  the  forei^  mantimcturer  is  compelled  to  expend  71  cents.  To  compensate 
for  this  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  we  ask  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent 
be  placed  on  these  articles.  This  we  consider  the  lowest  possible  duty  that  will  cover 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  40  per  cent  duty  on  production  costs 
of  71  cents  gives  a  duty  amounting  to  $0,284,  whicn  practically  equaiB  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production. 

VII.  We  also  submit  to  the  committee  comparative  costs  of  manufacture  of  oilcloth 
for  floor  covering  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    These  costs  also  indude 
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materials,  labor  and  overhead  expenses  and  all  the  itemfl  that  enter  into  the  produc- 
tion of  the  goods.    These  costs  are  as  follows: > 
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VIII.  We  have  shown  in  above  production  costs  that  for  every  dollar  the  American 
manufacturer  is  compelled  to  expend  to  produce  a  ^ven  unit  of  oilcloth,  the  foreign 
manufacturer  would  oe  compelled  to  expend  approximately  80  cents.  We  ask  that  a 
duty  be  placed  on  oilcloth  floor  coverings  of  25  per  cent.  This  would  equalize, 
and  no  more,  the  $0.20  difference  between  the  costs  of  production  of  the  American 
manufacturer  and  his  English  competitor. 

IX.  It  is  necessary  now  to  add  to  floor  coverings  the  specific  mention  of  paper  felt 
floor  coverings.  This  is  a  new  product  and  was  not  one  that  heretofore  needed  men- 
tion in  the  tariff  law.  It  is  a  floor  covering  which  consists  of  a  base  of  felt  paper  sat- 
urated with  asphaltum  and  painted  on  both  sides  with  one  or  more  coats  of  paint  and 
printed  on  the  top  surface  with  decorative  designs.  This  product  was  in  experimental 
stages  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  that  the  present  tariff  law  was 
adopted,  hence  does  not  appear  in  the  existing  schedules. 

Wherever  and  however  it  is  classified'  it  should  bear  the  same  duty  as  oilcloth  for 
floor  covering.  Its  cost  of  manufacture  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  oilcloth  and 
the  compirative  costs  of  production  in  Great  Britun  and  the  United  States  are  the 
same.  The  same  comparative  costs  of  production,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  shown 
in  the  table  of  oilcloth  prodliction  costs.  We  ask  that  on  this  product  the  duty  be  25 
per  cent,  so  as  to  equalize  the  $0.20  difference  per  unit  in  tne  costs  of  production 
oetween  these  two  countries. 

X.  We  give  the  comparative  costs  of  production  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Competition  of  the  Amencan  manufacturer  is  bv  no  means  confined 
to  Great  Britain.  Floor  coverings  of  the  character  of  linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  paper  felt 
are  also  the  products  of  such  countries  as  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  wa^ 
scale  in  these  countries  is  lower  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  rates  of  duty 
that  we  ask.  and  that  we  show  are  needed  by  these  comparative  cost  figures,  really 
do  not  affora  sufficient  protection  against  the  proddcts  of  such  countries. 

XI.  A  comparison  of  the  selling  price  in  the  United  States  of  American  and  foreign 
made  linoleum  would  be  unjust  to  the  American  manu^turer  due  to  the  fact  that 
American  manufacturers  have  liquidated  and  charged  off  losses  on  stocks  of  raw  mat^ 
rials  and  their  existing  selling  prices  are  therefore  based  on  market  or  replacement 
values.  The  foreign  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand ,  have  not  liquidated  or  absorbed 
their  heavy  inventory  losses,  and  through  their  trade  association  are  still  maintaining 
prices  that  were  in  effect  April  28,  1920,  the  highest  ever  charged  in  the  past  decade. 

Later  on,  after  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  consumed  their  stock  of  high  priced 
raw  materials,  they  will  naturally  make  heavy  reductions  in  their  present  pricea. 
We  ask  you,  therefore,  when  considering  this  subject,  that  you  do  not  give  considera- 
tion to  the  comparative  current  selling  prices  in  the  United  States  of  American  and 
forei^  made  linoleum,  but  only  to  the  comparative  manufacturing  costs  under  like 
conditions,  as  indicated  in  this  brief. 

XII.  The  linoleum  and  oilcloth  floor  covering  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
^own  and  developed  with  the  protective  tariff  policy  of  the  countiy.  In  1904  the 
industry  had  a  production  of  $9,700,000;  in  1909  the  production  was  $15,500,000;  in 
1919,  the  last  Government  census  figures  available,  the  production  was  $17,600,000. 
In  1914  the  capital  invested  was  over  $20,000,000  and  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
industry  about  5,000,  who  received  in  salaries  and  wages  over  $3,000,000  a  year. 
The  percentage  of  male  employees  in  the  industry  in  1914  was  over  96  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  employed,  and  the  labor  employed  under  16  yean  of  age  was  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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XIII.  Althougili  this  indnstr^r  prospered  under  a  protective  tariff,  it  was  not  be- 
cause the  tari£F  rates  were  prohibitive.  Imports  came  to  this  country  amounting  to 
Tieaily  $2,000,000  a  year.  During  the  war,  of  course,  the  imports  constantly  decreased 
until  in  1918  they  practicall>r  disappeared.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  resump- 
tion of  imports  ana  a  steady  increase  in  volume.  In  the  fiscal  year  1920  this  increase 
wu  90  per  cent  over  tiiat  of  the  preceding  yeai,  and  in  the  present  fiscal  year  this 
increase  will  be  much  greater.  The  competitive  countries  are  steadily  getting  into 
better  condition  for  the  manufacture  of  this  product  and  for  the  shipping  of  it  to  the 
Tnited  States. 

XIV.  The  duty  we  ask  is  based  upon  the  continuance  of  the  present  rates  of  duty 
on  the  materials  that  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  our  product,  and  which  we  fiet 
from  abroad.  Any  change  in  these  rates  would  obviously  necessitate  a  corresponding 
change  in  our  calculations  and  in  the  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  needed  to  protect 
our  finished  product.  We  ask  that  in  the  case  of  change  in  an>r  of  these  rates  tnat  we 
b«  notified  so  that  we  may  show  to  the  committee  just  how  this  change  would  affect 
08,  and  what  would  be  necessary  in  the  rate  of  duty  we  are  to  receive  to  compensate, 
and  no  moze^  for  the  diange  of  duty  in  our  raw  materials. 

The  principal  raw  materials  that  we  use  are  as  follows:  Burlap,  cork,  linseed  oil, 
wood  flour,  pigments,  lithopone,  gums. 

XV.  We  consider  the  linoleum  and  oilcloth  floor  covering  industry  is  so  well  known 
to  this  committee  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  fill  this  brief  with  details  and  facts  that  have 
been  presented  before.  At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
1913  tnere  was  a  very  comprehensive  statement  filed  in  regard  to  this  industry  and 
detailed  figures  in  connection  with  different  phases  of  our  manufacture.  This  infor- 
mation is,  of  course,  available  to  this  committee.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  place 
in  concise  fashion  the  need  of  the  industry  to-day  in  the  way  of  tariff  protection.  We 
are  asking  for  only  what  we  i^bsolutely  need,  and  we  are  presenting  figures  that  we 
think  justify  the  request  and  prove  the  case  that  we  submit.  The  40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem that  we  ask  on  linoleums,  cork  carpet,  and  corticine  and  the  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  that  we  ask  on  oilcloth  and  paper  felt  floor  coverings  merely  cover  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  and  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  foreign 
maoukcture  in  the  American  market  on  even  terms.    That  is  all  that  we  ask. 

Submitted  for  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  The  George  W.  Blabon  Co.,  Cook's  Linoleum 
Co.,  The  Nairn  Linoleum  Co.,  Thos.  Potter,  Sons  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Joseph  Wild  &  Co., 
Bird  &  Son  (Inc.),  Cott-A-Lap  Co.,  Ringwalt  Works,  Salem  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
Petrolene  Co. 

GBASS  BTJOS  AND  MATTINGS. 

[Paragraph  1020.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HEKBT  A.  DAMME YBB,  NEW  TOBK  CITY,  BEPBE- 

SENTING  THE  WILLOW  BTJO  CO. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  the  Willow  Rug  Co., 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Oras»  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  connected  with  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  wio  are  interested  in  both 
the  importations  of  grass  rugs  and  sell  the  products  of  the  Willow 
Rug  Co.,  I  desire,  firet,  to  submit  the  tariff  that  we  would  like  to 
apply  on  Japanese  grass  ru^,  and  I  have  copies  here  for  you  and  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  copy  m  the  record.  It  covers  the  duty  on  two 
specific  articles  that  we  are  interested  in,  what  is  known  as  common 
China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting  and  rugs  made  of  rice  straw 
or  similar  materials,  commonly  known  as  grass  rugs.  The  provision 
is  as  follows: 

The  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  would  like,  in  lieu  of  paragraph. 
1020,  the  following: 

"Common  China,  Japan, "and  India  straw  matting  and  floor  covering  made  there- 
from, 3  cents  per  square  vard ;  rugs  made  of  rice  straw  or  anv  similar  material,  commonly 
known  as  grass  rufis,  and  all  other  floor  coverings  of  like  character  and  description,  not 
epecially  provided  for,  4  cents  per  square  foot. 

iSenator  McLean.  That  is  in  lieu  of  paragraph  1020  ? 
Mr.  Dambceyer.  Yes,  sir.     I  would  like  to  state  briefly  why  we 
are  asWng  for  that  duty.     I  have  here  a  table,  which  I  will  leave  with 
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you,  which  shows  clearly  how  the  cost  of  the  Japanese  article  is 
arrived  at  and  also  shows  the  minimum  wholesale  selling  cost  of  the 
American  grass  rug,  a  comparative  and  competitive  material,  which 
comes  directly  in  competition  with  the  foreign-made  article.  I  will 
state  brieflv  the  differential  in  cost  as  shown  on  this  paper  as  re- 
flected by  tne  present  duty,  the  duty  recommended  by  tne  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  the  proposed  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot 
reconmiended  by  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion.   These  are  as  follows: 

The  cost  to  wholesalers,  department  stores,  and  large  retailers, 
based  on  the  present  duty,  is  J3.42  for  the  Japanese  rug,  and  for  the 
domestic  rug  it  is  $8.62,  makixig  the  differential  $5.20. 

The  cost  based  on  the  duty  recommended  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  be  as  follows  for  the  Japanese  rug:  It  would  arrive 
in  this  country  at  ejij  common  overland  point  at  a  cost  of  $5.36^ 
cents,  and  the  domestic  rug  would  cost  $8.52,  making  a  differential 
of  $3.16^. 

The  cost  based  on  the  duty  we  propose  to-day  would  be  for  the 
Japanese  rug  $7.44,  while  the  domestic  rug  would  cost  $8.62,  making 
a  differential  of  $1.18. 

At  the  differential  of  $1.18  per  rug  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  article 
the  latter  will  sell  at  retail  $1.75  less  than,  the  domestic  grass  rug, 
and,  though  this  will  mean  the  continuing  importation  and  sale  of 
the  Japanese  grass  rug  in  much  larger  volume  than  the  domestic  grass 
rug,  it  will  at  the  same  time  afford  an  opportunity  for  probable  exist- 
ence to  the  American  grass-rug  industry.  I  say  this  advisedly,  be- 
cause the  firm  I  represent  is  tne  largest  importer  of  Japanese  rice- 
straw  rugs  in  this  country,  and  we  know  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  sell  the  Japanese  rice-straw  rug  at  the  difference  in  the  figures 
shown. 

I  want  to  submit  in  behalf  of  our  association  that  if  we  are  allowed 
only  the  rate  of  duty  recommended  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee the  American  grass-rug  industry  can  not  resume  operation 
and  must  go  out  of  existence,  thereby  causing  a  great  loss  to  American 
capital  and  labor. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  are  your  works  located  ? 

Mr.  Dabcmeteb.  The  Willow  Rug  Co.  is  located  at  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  The  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  which  is  the  largest  domestic  concern 
making  these  grass  rugs,  is  located  at  St.  Paul;  the  Deltox  Grass 
Riig  Co.  and  the  Waite  Grass  Rug  Co.  are  located  at  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  do  your  wages  compare  at  the  present 
time  with  those  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  DABfMEY£B.  That  is  a  question  which  I  would  like  to  leave  to 
our  counsel  to  answer,  because  he  has  some  figures  supplied  to  him  by 
the  manufacturers  of  domestic  grass  rugs.  The  domestic  produc- 
tion from  1910  on  showed  a  stei^y  increase  up  to  1913,  that  year 
reaching  over  6,000,000  square  yards.  From  1913  to  1919  pro- 
'  duction  gradually  fell  oflF  to  3,779,000  square  yards  for  the  latter 
year.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the  inmix  of  Japanese  rice-straw 
rugs,  which  began  in  1913  and  rapidly  increased  to  1920,  inclu- 
sive, and  this  continual  and  rapid  increase  in  the  importation  of 
Japanese  rice-straw  rugs  was  due  to  no  other  reason  than  the  ex- 
tremely low  duty  of  2^  cents  per  square  yard,  which  was  never 
intended  to  apply  to  those  rugs,  as  our  counsel  will  explain. 
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In  1920  domestic  production  showed  a  slight  increase  over  1919, 
about  700,000  square  yards,  but  the  total  production  of  that  year 
was  over  1,500,000  square  yards  less  than  the  production  of  1913. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1920  the  importation  of  Japanese  rice-straw 
rugs  was  several  times  greater  than  1913;  in  fact,  was  the  largest 
since  Japanese  rice-straw  ru^  began  comine  in  to  this  country. 

The  low  rate  of  duty  appUed  created  sucn  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  demand  for  Japanese  rice-straw  rugs  in  the  United  States  that 
small  fanners  and  pnvate  families  in  Japan  took  up  the  industry  as 
a  spare  time  occupation,  one  or  two  hand  looms  being  inst^ed  in 
eacii  household.  There  is  and  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
toward  abandonment  of  production  by  the  larger  Japanese  manu- 
facturers, so  that  the  number  of  looms  operated  in  the  households 
now  far  exceeds  the  number  owned  by  the  larger  manufacturers^ 
and  this  condition  means  practically  no'  investment  or  overhead  ex- 
pense. 

I  would  like  to  submit  further  that  while  the  duty  of  4  cents  per 
s()uare  foot  asked  for  may  possibly  curtail  the  importation  of  Japanese 
rice-straw  rugs,  nevertheless,  it  certainly  will  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation, while  on  the  other  hand  the  gnmting  of  4  cents  per  square 
foot  on  straw  rugs  will  result  in  a  larger  importation  of  rugs  maae  of 
common  China  and  Japan  matting,  commonly  known  as  China  and 
Japanese  straw-matting  rugs,  the  proposed  duty  on  such  rugs  being 
only  3  cents  per  square  yard. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  may  be  permitted  just  a  moment  longer,  I  would 
like  to  show  you*  the  appearance  of  a  Japanese  grass  rug  that  I 
referred  to  [producing  samples].  As  a  comparison  with  a  Japanese 
rug  I  would  like  to  show  you  the  domestic  grass  rug.  This  is  a  Japa- 
nese rice-straw  rug,  and  this  is  the  domestic  grass  rug  as  made  by  the 
Willow  Rug.  Co.;  and  here  in  a  little  different  color  is  a  Crex  rug, 
made  by  the  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  domestic 
grass  rugs  in  this  country.  My  object  in  showing  you  these  rugs  is 
to  show  the  close  appearance  of  the  two  rugs,  although  there  is  quite 
a  difiference  in  the  cost  of  both  rugs  in  this  country  to  the  consumer. 
The  question  might  arise  in  your  minds  that  in  asking  a  duty  of 
4  cents  a  square  toot  it  would  mean  a  considerable  more  cost  to  the 
consumer  than  the  Japanese  rug.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  con- 
sumer would  not  get  the  benefit.  The  consumer  does  not  lose, 
because  the  actual  wearing  qualities  of  domestic  rugs  are  twice  as 
great  as  the  wearing  quauties  of  the  Japanese  rugs.  If  the  rugs 
shown  are  analvzed,  that  statement  can  be  verified.  This  Japanese 
rug  is  made  oi  rice  straw  and  is  very  dry  and  brittle,  while  this 
domestic  rug  is  made  of  thin  wire  grass.  A  number  of  these  thin 
wire-grass  strands  are  woven  togetner  and  bound  with  a  binding 
warp,  then  woven  with  a  strong  cotton  warp,  which  makes  this 
domestic  ruff  very  much  more  durable  than  the  other. 

Senator  McLban.  Does  your  brief  contain  a  statement  of  the 
comparative  prices  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  present  duty,  also  the  pro- 
posed duty  under  the  Fordney  bill,  and  the  proposed  duty  as  sub- 
mitted by  us  to-day. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  asking  for  the  equivalent  of  36  cents 
per  square  yard  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCumbbr.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  wholesale  prices  of 
these  articles  are  on  which  you  are  asking  duty  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  On  the  domestic'  rugs  ? 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dammeter.  S8.62  is  the  cost,  but  that  is  not  the  selling  price. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  usual  cost,  after  allowmg  a 
reasonable  profit;  what  does  the  ru^  sell  for? 

Mr.  Damme YER.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  made  a  mistake  there. 
S8.62  is  the  lowest  wholesale  selling  cost  of  the  four  domestic  grass 
rugs  of  standard  weave  that  is  mentioned  in  this  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  S8.62  for  a  rug  9  by  12  feet? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Reduce  it  down  to  the  price  per  yard.  You 
are  asking  for  a  duty  of  36  cents  a  yard  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  square  yard  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  on  a  certain  line  of  rugs  what  does  that 
u  holesale  for  per  square  yard  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Senator,  we  are  asking  for  4  cents  a  square  foot. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  are  9  square  feet  in  a  square  yard, 
and  therefore  I  assume  it  would  be  four  times  9,  or  36  cents  a  square 
yard. 

Mr.  Dammeter.  It  is  practically  72  cents  a  square  yard,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  you  are  asking  for  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  about  50  per  cent.  * 

Mr.  Dammeter.  That  is  what  it  would  reflect,  yes,  sir;  $8.62  b 
the  minimum  wholesale  selling  price;  There  are  12  sc^uare  yards 
in  a  9  by  12  standard  rug,  and  that  is  what  the  calculation  is  based  on. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  competitive  rug  put  on  the  market 
for? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  At  this  rate  of  dutv  it  is  landed  here  at  S3.42. 

The  Chairman.  A  rug  9  by  12  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  per  square  yard  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Reduce  it  to  the  price  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Dammeter.  Approximately  29  cents. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  yours  can  be  put  on  the  market  at  a 
reasonable  profit  for  about  62  cents  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  For  S8.62  for  a  9  by  12  rug,  or  about  72  cents  per 
square  yard. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  I  imderstand  that  the  wholesale  price  of 
a  Japanese  rug,  per  square  yard,  after  the  duty  is  paid,  is  about 
29  cents  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  On  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  square 
yard;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that. make  an  allowance  for  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  importer;  or  is  that  simply  what  it  costs  in  Japan,  plus 
the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  I  show  you  how  I  arrive  at  those  figures  in  the 
memorandum  I  shall  file.  In  calculating  the  cost  of  a  rug  or  of  a 
square  yard,  it  is  necessary- to  take  into  calculation  six  9  by  12  rues, 
because  there  is  one  piece  of  burlap  used  for  packing  six  rugs,  and  tne 
labor  connected  with  it  is  figured  on  that  basis.     For  instance,  the 
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first  cost  of  six  Japanese  rugs  9  by  12  is  26.40  yen;  packing  charges, 
2.75  yen;  inspection,  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  0.06  yen;  which  makes 
a  total  of  29.21  yen. 

There  is  a  commission  of  6  per  cent.  That  is  1.75  yen.  The 
exchange  to-day  is  on  a  basis  of  48^  cents,  and  that  will  total  $15.0H. 

The  duty  at  the  present  time  is  SI. 80;  the  ocean  freight  is  50  cents 
per  hundredweight,  which  equals  70  cents;  the  rail  freight  is  $2, 
which  equals  S2.80. 

The  war  tax  is  3  per  cent,  which  makes  8^  cents;  insurance,  four- 
fifths  of  1  per  cent,  12  cents.  Cost  of  six  rugs,  S20.52;  cost  of  one 
ru^,  $3.42.    The  cost  per  square  yard  is  approximately  29  cents. 

I  want  to  submit  one  thing  in  connection  with  the  domestic 
grass  rug  as  compared  with  the  foreign  grass  rug  and  desire  to  demon- 
strate thereby  tne  fact  that  Japanese  grass  rugs  are  selling  in  tre- 
mendously increased  quantities,  while  domestic  grass  rugs  are  not 
selling.  1  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  on  Saturday,  and  while  there 
I  visited  the  office  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  whicn  does  the  largest 
mail-order  business  in  this  line  in  the  coimtry,  and  I  saw  there  a 
catalogue  which  they  are  now  operating  with,  and  from  which  they 
are  receiving  their  business,  and  this  catalogue  showed  12  domestic 
grass  rugs  and  4  fiber  rup. 

They  nave  just  decided  on  a  rearrangement  of»  their  catalogue 
which  will  be  reissued  for  1922;  in  other  words,  their  new  catalogue. 
There  are  12  domestic  grass  rugs  shown  in  the  1921  catalogue  and 
4  fiber  rugs.  In  the  1922  cataloeue  which  they  are  about  to  issue 
they  have  thrown  out  all  of  those  domestic  rugs  with  the  exception  of 
tvro,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  in  the  present  1921  cata- 
logue four  Japanese  erass  rugs,  and  while  these  are  technically  known 
as  rice-straw  rugs,  they  are  generally  designated  '^  grass  rugs,"  and 
even  in  this  cateuogue  the  designation  is  given  as  Japanese  grass  rugs 
and  not  as  Japanese  rice-straw  rugs. 

They  have  done  a  tremendous  business  as  the  result  of.  featuring 
those  four  Japanese  rugs  in  that  particular  catalogue,  and  as  a  result 
they  are  going  to  retain  all  of  the  four  in  the  1922  catalogue,  thereby 
indicating  the  fact  that  the  business  is  coming  in  large  quantities  on 
Japanese  rugs,  and  by  throwing  out  all  of  the  domestic  rugs  but  two 
they  indicate  clearly  that  they  are  doing  no  business  on  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  manager  of  that  particular  department  of  the 
business  said  that  the  busmess  in  domestic  grass  rugs  and  dobiestic 
fiber  rugs  is  practically  nil.  The  American  fiber-rug  business  is, 
therefore,  also  seriously  afiTected  by  the  importation  of  Japanese  grass 
rugs. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  I  see  that  the  price  Hst  says,  for  a  9  by  12, 
one  is  S1S.25,  another  is  S21.95,  and  another  S18.85.  Is  that  the 
kind  of  rugs  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  These  rugs  here  [indicating  the  rugs  priced  at 
116.75]  all  come  in  direct  competition  with  Japanese  rugs. 

These  four  rugs  [indicating  the  rugs  priced  at  $18.25,  J18.85,  rfnd 
$21.95]  are  higher  grade  rugs.  Those  are  higher  grade  rugs  bought 
bypeople  who  really  want  the  best  in  everytmng. 

Senator  I^cCumber.  There  are  two  prices  for  that  rug  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Dammeter.  This  is  similar  here,  in  9  by  12  sizes.  Those  are 
Crex  rugs  [indicating]. 
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Senator  McCumber.  They  want  $16.75  for  a  9  by  12  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  is  the  retail  selling  price.  That 
is  the  outside  price,  not  the  low  wholesale  selling  price  to  the  jobber 
or  to  the  department  store.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  Japanese  retail 
price  is  $6.50,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  present  import  price,  hence 
the  relative  difference  is  shown  in  both  cases. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  both  cases  the  retail  price  is  practically 
double  the  wholesale  seUing  price  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  In  both  cases;  y^es,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  jou  permit  me  to  ask  a  question — I  do  not 
exactly  understand  the  situation — ^just  what  is  meant  by  common 
China  and  India  straw,  rice  straw  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  what  we 
mean  by  common  straw  mattings. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  these  mattings  referred  to  in  this  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  in  the  bill  mattings  made  out  of  rice  straw  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  sort  of  straw  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  straw,  known  as  rush 
straw. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  that  be  covered  by  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Indian  grass? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  covered  by  common  straw 
matting;  by  common  matting  or  common  mats. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  next  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  ''  rugs 
made  of  rice  straw  or  any  similar  material."  Does  that  mean  they 
are  made  from  rice  straw  and  grass  from  China,  Japan,  and  India,  or 
does  it  mean  rugs  made  from  rice  straw  or  grass  from  China  and 
India — is  that  rice  straw  that  is  referred  to  in  the  amendment  you 
wish  to  make,  or  does  that  grass  differ  in  any  material  way  from  the 
straw  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Very  much  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  not  tell  the  committee  exactly  what  the 
difference  is  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  will  try  to  explain  that,  Senator.  The  ordinary, 
common  matting  straw  is  just  plain  rush  or  split  straw.  It  is  referred 
to  both  as  a  rush  and  a  split  straw^  and  is  of  very  small  thinness. 
That  is  an  extremely  thin  material,  while  the  Japanese  rice  straw 
referred  to  is  more  of  a  blade  straw.  That  blade  is  twisted  to  resem- 
ble twine,  like  the  twine  in  the  American  grass  rug. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  we  import  any  of  that  straw  and  manufac- 
ture mattings  out  of  any  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  these  Chinese  articles  that  you  compete 
with  are  made  out  of  that  straw  that  we  do  not  import  or  manufac- 
ture from  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Exactly. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  the  reason  the  Japanese  article  is  so  much 
inferior  to  the  American  product  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  material,  vastly  inferior. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  so  inferior  that  you  do  not  even  import  it. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  That  is  one  reason,  but  the  principal  reason  is 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  want  to  get  is  this:  In  making  a  com- 
parison of  the  Japanese  article  with  which  you  compete,  are  you  not 
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always  having  reference  to  the  inferior  article  made  of  this  grass  that 
is  not  brought  to  this  country  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  We  have  reference  to  all  competing  products. 

Senator  Siivimons.  Is  there  any  article  imported  into  this  country 
from  Japan  and  China  made  out  of  identically  the  same  material  that 
you  refer  to  in  your  proposed  amendment? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  You  mean  is  any  material  itself  imported  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No.  I  ask  you  if  any  matting  or  rug  made  out 
of  identically  the  same  material  that  you  refer  to  in  your  proposed 
amendment  is  imported  into  this  country  and  sold  in  competition 
with  your  product? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Exactly;  in  extremely  large  quantities. 

Senator  Simmqns.  Now,  is  that  of  inferior  or  equal  quahty  ? 

Hr.  Dammeyer.  It  has  practically  the  same  appearance,  but  it  is 
considerably  inferior  in  quality  to  the  domestic  article.  To  quote  the 
expression  of  the  manager  of  a  large  retail  store  in  Chicago,  which 
was  given  to  me  only  Saturday,  the  wear  of  a  Japanese  rug  is  only  50 

5er  cent  of  the  wear  of  an  American  grass  rug.  In  fact,  the  common 
apanese  matting  rug  will  give  pretty  nearly*  the  same  service  as  a 
Japanese  rice-straw  rug,  and  cost  tne  consumer  considerably  less. 
Tins  latter  rug,  the  common  Japanese  matting  rug,  will  supply  cus- 
tomers who  can  not  afford  any  but  the  very  low-priced  article. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  difference  in  the  result  is  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  two  articles 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  duty  and  the  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  quality  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  The  wearing  quality  of  the  American  rug  is  twice 
as  good;  but  that  is  not  recognized  by  the  consumer. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  your  competition  with  a  Japanese  and 
Chinese  rug  is  competition  with  notably  inferior  articles  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  duty  upon  this  rice  straw  and  grass 
which  you  specify  in  your  amendment  ?  We  are  putting  a  duty liere 
on  straw  matting  from  India,  China,  or  Japan,  but  what  I  wish  to 
ask  you  is  whether  there  is  any  duty  upon  rice  straw  or  grass  from 
China,  Japan,  and  India  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  none  imported. 

Senator  Simmmons.  That  comes  in  free  1 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  duty  on  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  even  covered.  I  do  know  that  we  do  not  use 
any  of  that  in  this  coimtry  to  manufacture  rugs  out  of.  The  thing 
that  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  cost  of  producing  the  rug. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  make  tne  rug  out  of? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  We  make  it  out  of  wire  grass.  Wire  grass  is 
grown  in  the  northern  part  of  this  coimtry,  Minnesota,  and  some 
in  that  particular  section  of  the  country  just  below  Canada. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  cultivated,  and  the  fields  are  owned  by  some 
of  the  grass-rug  manufacturers,  to  some  extent,  while  others  are 
leased  mm  the  farming  people  who  live  in  the  section  where  ttds 
grass  is  grown.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  it,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  send  men  up  there  to  harvest,  cut,  and  pick  it  and  get  it  to  the 
factories. 
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Senator  Simmons.  That  makes  a  decidedly  superior  article  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyeb.  It  makes  a  superior  article  to  the  Japanese  grass 
rug,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  rug  that  will  wear  twice  as  long  as 
the  Japanese  rug. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  manufacture  in  this  country  rugs 
made  either  of  Japanese  grass  or  of  Japanese  rice  straw  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  Knowledge. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  make  it  in 
competing  countries  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  have  given  the  figures  in  the  brief. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  The  witness  has  already  gone  into  the  question 
of  what  it  costs  in  Japan. 

Senator  Watson.  All  right.     I  will  read  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  just  want  to  say  briefly  that  when  the  last 
tariff  law  was  written  there  was  nothing  inserted  which  could  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  Japanese  grass  rugs  or  rice-straw  rugs,  but  when 
the  first  importation  came  in  tne  importer  applied  it  to  that  particular 
clause  known  as  paraffraph  273,  wnerein  tne  duty  was  30  per  cent, 
and  entered  it  before  wie  appraiser  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  his 
article  was  assessed  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  but  when  it  went 
to  the  board  the  final  decision  was  that  the  2i  cents  a  yard  duty 
should  apply,  the  same  as  applied  to  the  common  straw  matting  of 
which  tKs  is  a  sample  [indicating].  This  common  China  and  Japan 
matting  is  not  in  competition  with  our  grass  rugs,  except  in  an  ex- 
tremely remote  way.  We  are  not  concerned  about  that  at  all,  but 
we  are  concerned  about  this  other  Japanese  rug  known  as  the  rice- 
straw  rug,  which  comes  in  under  the  same  duty  of  2^  cents  a  square 
yard  as  this  common  matting.  It  really  never  was  intended,  when 
paragraph  272  was  written,  tnat  this  Japanese  rice-straw  rug  should 
come  in  for  2^  cents,  but  there  was  a  joker  in  the  bill,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  Japanese  industry  in  these  rice-straw  rugs  has  become  so 
tremendous  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  out  of  business  to-day. 
The  Willow  Rug  Co.  has  been  out  of  business  for  over  eight  months. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  have  different  grades  of  these  grass 
rugs  and  different  values  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  We  have  two  grades,  one  known  as  the  Willow 
rug,  which  I  showed  you  here  a  wnile  ago,  which  is  known  as  the 
standard  weave,  against  which  the  Japanese  rug  is  in  direct  compe- 
tition. We  also  have  a  higher  grade  rug  known  as  the  Art  rug,  of 
which  some  small  C[uantity  is  made.  It  is  a  high-grade  rug  wmch 
is  bought  by  discriminating  buyers  who  want  quality  and  art. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  make  a  floor  matting  out  of  the  same 
material  that  you  do  a  rug  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Not  this  particular  rug,  but  w^e  do  that  with  the 
Willow  rug,  the  standard  weave.  We  make  a  matting  in  36-inch 
width,  24-inch  width,  27-inch  width,  also  four-quarter  and  six-quarter 
widths.  Some  manufacturers  make  it  72  inches  wide.  Of  course,  it 
can  be  made  up  to  the  width,  of  the  loom.  The  rug  itself  is  simply 
the  grass  carpet  cut  off  to  the  length  of  the  rug.  Originally  it  is  all 
made  in  continuous  lengths. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  the  Japanese  rug,  the  wearing  quality  of 
which  is  only  50  per  cent  of  that  of  the  American  rug,  constitute 
a  serious  competitor  with  the  more  valuable  American  rug  ? 
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Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  does,  in  the  sense  that  there  are  so  many  of  them 
sold  at  a  low  price  that  it  has  shut  oiF  the  entire  American  mdustry. 
We  can  go  beyond  the  grass-rug  industry  and  say  the  importation  of 
the  Japanese  rice-straw  rug,  because  of  its  low  price,  is  hurting  the 
business  of  fabric  rugs  generally. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute,  and  would  there- 
fore take  the  place  of  something  of  a  higher  class,  whatever  its  make 
was.    Do  you  have  a  market  for  the  higher  grade  rugs  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyeb.  There  is  net  a  large  market  for  the  domestic  high- 
grade  grass  rugs. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  means  that  the  American  people  have  not 
et  learned  that  the  American  rug  is  100  per  cent  better  than  the 
apanese  rug. 

Mr.  Dammeyeb.  And  it  is  very  hard  for  the  consimier,  who  does 
not  know  the  difference  from  the  appearance,  when  he  looks  at  the 
two  rugs,  to  realize  the  difference.  When  he  is  asked  to  pay  $8.62  for 
this  rug  and  S3.42  for  this  rug  [indicating],  a  difference  oi  about  S5.30, 
he  is  going  to  buy  this  cheaper  rpg.  A  man  who  imderstands  the 
construction  of  these  rugs  and  knows  what  they  are  made  of  and  how 
they  are  made  knows  that  the  consumer  will  get  twice  as  much  wear 
out  of  a  domestic  rug  as  out  of  a  Japanese  rug,  but  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer will  not  realize  that.  The  great  serious  competition  is  in  the 
like  appearance  of  the  two  rugs^  and  that  is  why,  as  I  said,  we  must 
have  a  sufScient  duty  that  will  cover  the  dinerence  in  the  price 
of  a  Japanese  rug,  so  that  we  can  continue  to  exist. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  on  December  6,  1921,  a 
transaction  was  made  with  a  dealer  (who  never  before  had  handled 
any  grass  rugs  except  of  domestic  make)  at  a  price  of  $3.30  net 
for  a  9  by  12  Japanese  grass  rug  f .  o.  b.  said  dealer's  town  (to  which 
town  freight  of  $2.55}  per  hundredweight  would  applv)  for  a  ship- 
ment of  domestic  grass  rugs  from  the  factory.  Two  carloads  amount- 
ing to  about  26,000  square  yards  were  involved.  The  freig:ht  alone 
equals  70  cents  on  eacn  9  by  12' domestic  rug  in  carload  smpments, 
or  91  cents  in  less  than  carload  lots. 

On  December  10,  1921,  I  learned  in  Chicago  that  seven  carloads 
were  sold  at  approximately  the  same  price  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  five 
cars  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  two  cars  to  the  Boston  store. 

In  Chicago  alone  it  is  alleged  that  one  import  representative  has 
sold  approximately  25  carloads  of  Japanese  grass  (rice-straw)  rugs 
for  delivery  early  in  1922  for  the  spring  of  1922  business.  The 
firm  who  bought  the  two  cars  stated  that  it  was  doubtful  if  they 
would  purchase  any  domestic  grass  rugs  this  coming  year.  This 
shows  dearly  that  the  Japanese  rice-straw  rug  is  crowdmg  out  the 
domestic  grass  rug. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  brief  I  referred  to  at  the  beginning. 

Senator  MoCumber.  All  right. 

BRXXr  OF  RBN&T  A.  DAMMBYBR.  REPRESENTIKO  THE  GRASS  AHD  FIBER  RUG 

MAHTTFACTTTRERB'  ASSOCIATION. 

Cost  of  Lenox  nig,  imported  by  the  wholesale  import  department  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
New  York,  the  best  ana  most  coetly  of  the  various  "  standard"  Japanese  figured  rice- 
straw  rugs  (c<Kmnonly  known  as  grass  rugs),  imported  size,  9  feet  by  12  feet. 

Calculation  on  a  basis  of  six  rugs  to  a  oale.  Fii*st  column  of  figures  shows  cost  on 
present  rate  of  duty,  2 J  cents  per  square  yard.  Second  cohunn  of  figures  shows  cost 
on  proposed  rate  m  duty,  as  recommended  by  the  Congressional  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee,  namely,  26  per  cent  of  American  value  of  comparative  and  competitive 
rugs  size  9  feet  by  12  feet,  i.  e.,  ''Willow,"  ''Waite/*  "Deltox."  and  **Grex/'  based 
on  the  lowest  present  net  wholesale  selling  price  of  the  four  makes  named,  which  is 
$8.62. 


First  cost 

Packing  charges 

Inspection,  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent. 


Yen. 
».40 


Gommisaton,  6  per  cent. 


Exchange,  at  i^  cents 

Duty,  present  rate 

Duty,  proposed  rate 

Ocean  freight,  at  50  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Rail  freight,  at  $2 

War  tax,  3  per  cent 

Insurance,  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent 


Cost  of  6  rugs. 
Cost  of  1  rug.. 


Differential  in  costs  are  shown  below — as  reflected  by  the  present  duty,  the  duty 
recommended  by  (  ongress,  and  the  now  proposed  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot 
recommended  by  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers*  Association — all  in  fav 
of  the  Japane'ie  rug. 


or 


Oost,  based  on  present  duty 

Cost,  based  on  duty  recommended  by  Congress 
Cost,  based  on  duty  now  proposed 


Japanese,  Domes 


rug. 


$3.42 
6.36i 
7.44 


tic  rug. 


S8.62  , 
8.62  I 
8.62  I 


DiiXer- 
ence. 


S5.20 
3.251 
1.18 


Per  cent 
(approxi- 
mate). 


m 
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At  the  differential  of  $1.18  per  rug,  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  article,  the  latter  will 
sell  at  retail  $1.75  less  than  the  domestic  grass  rug  and  this  will  mean  the  sale  of  tho 
Japanese  rug  in  much  larger  volume  than  the  dome^^tic  grass  ruK  with  consequent  unin- 
terrupted importation  of  the  Japanese  rug,  Init  will  at  the  same  time  afford  an  oppor 
tunity  for  probable  existence  oi  the  American  grass-rug  industry'. 

Allowed  only  the  rate  of  duty  recommendea  by  (Congress — the  Amercian  grare-rug 
industry  can  positively  not  renune  operation  and  must  needs  go  out  of  existence— 
thereby  causing  serious  attendant  loss  to  American  capital  and  labor. 

STATEMEin?  OF  F.  E.  CABSTABPHEN,  NEW  TOBK  CITY,  BEPBESENT- 
ING  GBASS  AND  FTBEB  BUG  MANTTFACTXJBEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  you  may  appre- 
ciate why  we  want  this  change,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  just 
how  the  law  stood  before  the  Fordney  bill  made  this  contemplated 
change.  In  the  bill  of  October  3,  1913,  paragraphs  272  and  273  pro- 
vided as  follows  [reading] : 

272.  Floor  mattings,  plain,  fancy,  or  figured,  including  mats  and  ni^,  manufac- 
tured from  straw,  round  or  split,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  in  this  section,  and  having  a  warp  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  substances, 
including  what  are  commonly  known  as  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  2^ 
cents  per  square  yard. 

273.  Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  (except  cotton),  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

At  that  time,  we  believe,  the  tariff  makers  intended  that  the  ordi- 
nary mat  made  from  a  quality  of  straw  matting  such  as  you  might 
term  common  straw  was  meant  to  come  in  at  2i  cents  per  square  yard. 
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The  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  clause  was  intended  to  apply  to  rugs  that 
since  have  been  coming  in  in  such  great  quantities  in  competition  with 
our  rugs.  Statistics  will  show  that  paragraph  273,  which  provides 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  has  become  practically  a  dead  letter  upon 
the  statute  books,  and  that  from  the  start  the  importer  brought  in 
from  Japan  these  rugs  which  are  now  in  competition,  this  kmd  of 
rug  that  we  showed  you.  The  straw  matting  comes  in  practically 
free  and  is  not  the  kind  that  is  competing  with  us. 

These  rugs  of  this  diflFerent  kind  which  are  competing  with  our 
rugs  have  been  able  to  compete  because  of  the  enormous  advertising 
that  the  American  industry  has  done,  which  created  a  desire  for  this 
elass  of  rugs,  and  these  Japanese  rugs  are  coming  into  this  country 
at  an  enormous  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  in  absolute  competition  with  the  rug  that  we  make,  and,  as  Mr. 
Dammeyer  has  said,  that  rug  they  can  lay  down  in  the  United  States 
at  any  common  overland  point  at  $3.42  for  a  9  by  12  rug,  whereas 
the  averse  cost  of  a  9  by  12  rug  of  American  manufacture  is  $8.35. 
Our  local  mdustry  here  has  grown,  and  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  contains  four  of  the  largest  grass-rug  manu- 
facturers in  the  country,  the  <>ex  Carpet  Co.,  the  Iteltox  Grass  Rug 
Co.,  the  Willow  Rug  Co.,  and  the  Waite  Grass  Carpet  Co.,  and  five 
fiber-rug  manufacturers,  the  Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  Bozart  Rug 
€o.,  Patchogue-Plymouth  Mills  Corporation,  Harvey  Fiber  Carpet 
Co.,  and  Bradley  Rug  Co.  The  grass-rug  and  fiber-rug  manufacturers 
are  joining  hands  against  the  common  enemy,  although  they  are  in 
absolute  competition  with  each  other  daily;  but  they  have  realized 
that  the  thing  which  is  annihilating  their  business  is  this  Japanese 
competition,  under  which  rugs  are  permitted  to  be  brought  into  this 
countrv  with  their  low  costs,  and  this  misapprehension  about  the 
tariff  duties,  and  they  realize  that  they  can  not  compete  with  them. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  this  rug  that  they  can  lay  down  at 
less  than  half  it  costs  us  to  manufacture  a  rug,. and  looking  like  our 
rug,  was  sold  to  the  public  as  fairly  competing  with  our  rug  we  would 
feel  differently,  but  they  come  in  through  the  ports  of  this  country 
with  flimsy  httle  labels  that  only  stay  on  long  enough  for  them  to 
pass  the  customs  authorities.  They  get  pulled  off  the  rugs,  and  these 
Japanese  rugs  are  then  mixed  among  domestic  rugs,  and  I  have  one 
exhibit  which  I  wish  to  show  you  where  a  man  advertised  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Telegram  that  he  had  $65,000  worth  of  rugs  for  sale, 
among  them  Crex  rugs,  9  by  12,  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  at  $5.25.  He  had 
one  rug  only  which  was  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of 
them  which  he  was  selling  were  rice-straw  rugs  made  in  Japan.  I 
have  brought  down  one  of  them  to  show  you.  It  is  a  Japanese  rice- 
straw  rug  and  is  an  exhibit  in  a  suit,  so  I  will  have  to  take  it  back. 
He  sold  that  as  a  Crex  rug. 

You  might  ask  why  somebody  would  come  in  and  buy  that  as  a 
Crex  rug.  The  public  have  read  this  enormous  amount  of  adver- 
tising for  years  which  the  Crex  people  have  been  putting  out.  The 
pubhc  know  it  is  a  ^od  thing,  and  naturally  thev  think  they  are 
getting  a  Crex  rug.  That  is  oae  of  the  instances  where  it  is  directly 
competitive.  There  was  imported  at  Boston  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
from  Japan  rugs  labeled  ''Japanese  crex.''  Crex  is  a  trade-mark 
registered  in  America  and  Japan,  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
''Japanese  crex." 
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Mr.  Waite  found  that  there  was  a  consul  in  Kobe,  Japan,  who  was 
permitting  consular  invoices  to  be  filed  wherein  Japanese  rice-straw 
rugs  were  permitted  to  be  sent  over  as  g^ass  rugs,  because  some  of 
the  clerks  did  not  know  the  difference.  These  Japanese  rugs  are  not 
grass  ru^s;  thev  are  made  of  straw.  See  what  happens  to  them 
[illustrating  by  breaking  the  strands].  The  rugs  that  we  make  are  of 
wire  grass  and  have  a  strand  of  considerable  tensile  strength  properly 
woven,  giving  a  great  deal  more  durability  to  the  rug. 

While  ours  is  an  infant  industry,  and  while  the  capitalization  of  all 
our  companies  perhaps  is  not  over  $10,000,000,  still  that  gives  employ- 
ment to  several  thousands  of  men  and  women.  It  is  a  hundred 
fer  cent  American  industry.  It  created  something  out  of  nothing, 
t  went  into  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  used  wire '  grass  and 
employed  farmers  to  gather  it  and  sand  it  to  be  manufactured  into  a 
first-class  floor  covering  that  supplied  a  popular  need.  It  was  adver- 
tised enormously  by  uiis  industry,  ana  what  has  happened?  The 
Japanese  take  our  desi^s  and  imitate  us  as  closely  as  they  can  and 
get  the  benefit  of  a  misclassification  under,  or  misappreheiision  of, 
the  tariff  law  and  bring  their  rice-straw  rugs  in  to  compete  with  our 
industry.  During  the  war  the  Pacific  ports  were  filled  with  rugs 
from  Japan  which  came  in  competition  with  our  rugs.. 

As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  we  out  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
are  imder  legislative  minimum-wage  law  schedules.  We  pay  the 
women  25  cents  an  hour  wages,  and  28  cents  on  piecework.  We  pay 
the  men  31  ^  cents  an  hour,  on  the  average,  and  we  paid  weavers, 
spinners,  etc.,  from  $3  to  $4,  and  some  other  employees  from  S4  to 
$4.50  a  day.  Our  factories  have  to  be  sanitary,  under  legislative 
enactment.  We  have  to  have  the  investment  oi  overhead  to  carry 
on  this  work,  and  we  have  to  maintain  New  York  offices  for  selling, 
etc.  As  against  that  contrast  the  Japanese  situation. 
.  Senator  Dillingham.  What  are  your  wages  at  the  present  time 
compared  with  wage^  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Our  wages  are  somewhat  less  now  than  during 
the  war. 

I  have  quoted  from  statistics  given  by  the  president  of  one  of  our 
concerns  within  the  last  few  weeks,  as  of  December  1.  They  are  the 
wages  we  paid.  We  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  exact  figures  on 
Japanese  labor  costs;  we  have  examined  consular  reports  and  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  and  reports  of  the  Navy  Department, 
etc.,  and  we  have  found  that  before  the  war  there  were  times  when 
weavers  were  paid  as  low  as  13^  cents  a  day  in  Japan,  and  we  found 
that  a  woman  working  two  hours  in  a  grass-rug  factory  in  the  United 
States  earns  as  much  as  an  artisan  working  the  entire  day  in  Japan, 
and  a  man  working  one  and  one-half  hours  is  paid  as  much  as  a 
Japanese  artisan  is  paid  for  one  day's  work. 

senator  Shoot.  Has  this  business  increased  in  the  United  States 
since  1909  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Oh,  yes;  very  much,  imder  the  1913  law.  As 
I  said  before,  there  was  a  joker  in  the  biU  and  they  took  advantage 
of  that  and  we  could  not  get  anv  rehef  through  administrative  en- 
actment. It  went  along  through  the  different  administrative  de- 
partments and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  the  Japanese 
changed  their  methods  of  manufacture  to  meet  each  decision,  and  we 
got  no  relief. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Carstarp>heii,  is  the  proposed  amendment 
offered  by  the  former  witness  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Carstabphen.  Yes,  sir-  the  proposed  amendment  is  one  that 
has  been  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between  eight  or  nine 
inembers  of  our  association. 

I  want  to  show  you  a  catalogue  of  grass  rugs  gotten  out  by  a  Japa- 
nese importing  concern  of  New  York  which  does  not  put  its  name  on 
the  outside,  but  stamps  it  with  a  rubber  stamp  inside.  There  are  some 
of  the  designs  [indicating].  One  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
New  York  wrote  the  Crex  Carpet  Co.  Quoting  to  them  a  letter  from  a 
company  in  Japan  offering  to  sell  that  aepartment  store  Crex  rugs  at  a 
price  cheaper  than  we  could  produce  them  and  the  department  store 
asked  why  we  could  not  take  care  of  a  situation  of  tnat  kind.  We 
investigated  65  stores  in  Philadelphia,  and  30  of  them  were  selling 
Japanese  rice-straw  rugs  to  the  piiblic  as  a  rug  of  our  kind. 

We  can  not  get  relief  because  we  have  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

There  was  a  surrey  made  by  the  TariflF  Commission,  in  which  we 
offered  our  cooperation  in  every  way,  and  it  was  a  most  extensive 
and  comprehensive  report.  You  wul  find  that  a  most  interesting 
and  succmct  accoimt  of  the  entire  subject,  a  public  document,  the 
report  of  the  tariff  survey,  which  will  be  in  your  files. 

By  reason  of  the  present  law  the  Government  has  lost  millions 
of  dollars  in  revenue  and  the  American  grass-rug  industry  has  been 
almost  put  out  of  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  were  the  importations  in  1920? 

Mr.  Carstabphen.  Twenty-three  million  yardage.  The  importa- 
tions for  the  last  half  of  1918  of  matting,  mats,  and  rugs,  amoimted  to 
12,352,422  square  yards,  a  larger  amount  than  was  imported  during 
the  entire  preceding  12  months.  The  number  of  square  yards  im- 
ported in  1919  amounted  to  14,671,075,  and  in  1920  thev  amounted 
to  23,190,717.  The  value  of  importations  for  the  last  half  of  1918 
was  $2,077,242;  in  1919,  $3,598,058;  in  1920,  $6,880,237.  The 
values  per  square  yard  were  as  follows:  Last  half  of  1918,  $0.1681 
per  square  yard;  1919,  $0.2452  per  square  yard;  1920,  $0.2966  per 
square  yard. 

The  amount  of  duty  collected  for  the  year  1918  at  2^  cents  per 
square  yard  amountecf  to  $286,555;  for  1919,  at  2i  cents  per  square 
yard,  $342,431 ;  in  1920,  at  2^  cents  per  square  yard,  $550,870.  The 
duty  collected  in  1918  represented  16.6  per  cent  on  the  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  importations;  in  1919,  10.4  per  cent;  in  1920,  7.9  per 
cent. 

Assuming  that  the  importation  of  Japanese  grass  rugs,  so  called,, 
shall  be  reduced  bj  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1920,  and 
assiuning  that  this  association's  request  for  a  duty  of  4  cents  per 
square  foot  be  granted,  the  United  States  Government  would  benefit 
enormously  by  mcreased  revenues. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  figures  given 
by  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Carstabphen.  Senator,  we  have  taken  our  figures  from  Gov- 
ernment publications  and  other  reports  that  we  could  get  hold  of. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1919  the  amount  is  given  a.s  11,083,334;  in 
1920,  20,885,951,  for  10  months. 
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In  1921  there  were  only  8,023,565.  That  is  less  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1921  bv  nearly  3,000,000  than  in  1919,  and  less  by  12,- 
000,000  than  1920. 

Mr.  Carstarphex.  Senator,  as  vou  say,  1920  was  for  10  months,  and 
I  have  given  12  months  as  23,000,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  given  the  figures  for  the  three  years  for 
the  first  10  months  of  the  last  three  years,  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  We  have  taken  the  figures  from  Government 
publications. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  official  figures  show  that  in  1921  the  im- 
portations were  about  8,000,000,  12,000,000  less  than  in  1920  and 
3,000,000  less  than  in  1919.  They  are  decreasing  instead  of  in- 
creasing. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  I  am  very  glad  you  brought  up  that  point. 
They  went  back  in  1921  from  the  twenty-odd  million  of  1920  to 
something  like  eight  or  nine  million.  During  the  same  period,  and  in 
order  to  contrast  these  things — and  I  will  say  that  I  did  not  receive 
the  1921  figures  until  I  got  to  Washington  this  morning — in  the  same 
period  the  domestic  production  of  grass  rugs  went  from  4,000,000 
square  yards  to  1,000,000  square  yards.  So  if  you  will  just  follow 
those  proportions  you  will  see  what  the  situation  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  do  you  account  for  the  decrease  in 
consumption  ( 

Mr.  Carstarphex.  We  account  for  that  in  several  ways.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  possible  that  the  public  has  been  fooled  quite  a  lot  by 
the  tfapanese  rugs  and  have  taken  them  for  real  Crex  rugs  because  of 
the  design;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  foreign  rugs  are  sold  mixed 
with  other  stuff  and  are  competing  with  us  in  a  way  that  we  can  not 
meet;  but  principally  because  of  a  flood  of  rice-straw  rugs  at  such 
low  prices. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  have  been  falling  off  ever  since  1910.  I  want  to  read  you  the 
importations,  and  maybe  you  can  explain  them. 

In  1910  there  were  28,000,000  square  yards.  I  will  not  read  the 
other  figures,  but  just  the  millions. 

In  1911  there  were  26,000,000  square  yards;  in  1912  there  were 
25,000,000  square  yards;  in  1913  there  were  21,000,000  square  yards; 
in  1914  there  were  one  million  and  odd,  set  forth  in  one  place 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  We  have  26,000,000  in  our  figures. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  a  change  in  the  tariff.  Under  one 
tariff  it  was  1,000,000  and  under  the  other,  24,000,000;  in  1915  there 
were  19,000.000;  in  1916  there  were  14,000,000;  in  1917  there  were 
15,000,000:  in  1918  there  were  11,000,000;  and  I  just  gave  you  the 
1919  and  1920  and  1921.  So  there  seems  to  have  been  a  falling  off 
in  these  importations. 

Mr.  Carstarphex.  We  had  a  falling  off  during  war  times. 

Senator  Slmmons.  That  was  before  that. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  In  1914  it  reached  the  peak. 

The  law  changed,  and  they  commenced  to  import  a  class  of  rugs 
that  they  had  not  brought  in  previously;  this  higher  value  stuff  got 
in  at  2i  cents  a  yard,  and  from  that  time  it  commenced  to  go  down, 
and  then  we  find  that  in  1920  it  goes  up  to  over  23,000,000  square 
yards.  All  of  these  figures  you  gentlemen  can  obtain  from  sources 
that  we  can  not  reach.     Of  course,  we  are  l)oun(l  by  your  figures. 
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Senator  SdImons.  War  did  not  interfere  very  much  with  importa- 
tions between  Japan  and  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cabstabfhbn.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  said  before,  the 
Pacific  ports  were  congested  with  stuff  coming  in  from  Japan  at  2^ 
cents  a  yard,  and  we  are  tr^g  to  show  you  the  condition  of  our 
industry.  We  are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  26  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  American  valuation  plan  will  prevail  or  not.  We  require  a.  higher 
duty  than  in  1909  because  of  conditions  that  have  arisen  in  the 
industry  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1913.  In  1909  thejr  were 
only  sending  to  this  country  these  clippings  from  matting.  This  new 
development  was  an  outOTOwth  of  the  1913  tariff  law.  We  have  the 
labor  cost  against  us.  We  beUeve  in  our  industry  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  the  protection  by  any  ad  valorem  duty.  That  is  why 
we  have  come  to  tne  conclusion  and  asked  you  to  give  us  a  specific 
duty. 

I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Waite,  who  intended  to  be  here,  and  was  here 
last  Thursday,  but  could  not  be  heard  at  that  time,  and  he  used  the 
t«rm  that  it  meant  the  annihilation  of  the  industry  if  present  condi- 
tions continue.  All  of  the  grass-rug  men  feel  that  way,  and  the  fiber 
men  feel  that  way,  too.  They  have  tried  their  hardest  to  build  up  a 
new  industry,  and  on  every  theory  of  a  protective  tariff  certainl v  tnis 
kind  of  an  industry  should  receive  adequate  protection.  We  ao  not 
fear  the  common  China  and  Japan  straw  mattings  which  come  in. 
Let  them  come  in,  but  we  can  not  compete  with  these  Japanese  rugs 
which  are  imitating  our  grass  rugs. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  us  to  protect  the  people  against 
importation  by  imposii]^  a  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Casstabphbn.  l^s.  Our  rugs  cost  us  $8.35,  and  theirs  cost 
$3.42,  and  they  can  lay  this  rug  down  here  at  that  price,  because  they 
have  the  advantage  of  an  enormously  cheap  labor.  They  have  to 
pay  only  2^  cents  a  square  yard  duty.  Tney  have  designs  which 
copy  ours,  and  it  is  hard  for  the  layman  to  tell  them  apart. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  no  one  can  tell  the  difference 
in  (maUty  ? 

Mr.  Cabstabfhbn.  It  is  not  a  question  of  quaUty. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  tell  the  difference  in  quiJity  across  the  room. 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  These  samples  that  we  bring,  of  course,  are 
not  the  regular  size.    The  regular  size  is  9  by  12. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  certainly  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  Of  course,  if  you  will  look  at  the  rugs  here  you 
will  very  quickly  see  the  difference  in  quality.  Look  at  the  straw 
here  [indicating].  This  one  is  wire  grass  with  a  certain  tensile 
strength. 

We  have  here  the  president  of  our  association,  if  you  wish  to 
ask  him  any  questions. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  He  would  only  cover  the  same  ground  that 
vou  have  covered. 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  Practically.  We  have  all  talked  these  things 
over,  and  Mr.  Dammeyer  and  myself  have  pointed  out  our  position. 

Senator  Simmons,  i  our  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  put  a  duty  on 
this  inferior  Japanese  product  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  sell  the 
inferior  product  at  less  than  you  sell  the  superior  product  ? 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  On  these  rugs  that  compete  with  ours  we  want 
proper  protection. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  want  to  make  the  people  pay  more  for  this 
cheap  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Cabstarphen.  Oh,  no;  quite  the  contrary  on  this  matting. 
On  these  rugs  made  of  clippings  from  matting  we  do  not  want  pro- 
tection. It  is  on  these  rice-straw  rugs  which  compete  with  our  rugs 
that  we  are  asking  the  imposition  of  an  adequate  auty. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  see  that  the  people  have  not  sufficient 
discrimination  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  but  you  sa^  to  let 
it  come  in  and  take  the  money  and  let  the  people  be  victimized, 
but  that  you  must  bring  the  price  of  the  inferior  article  up  to  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  price  of  the  superior  article  that  is  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Cabstarphen.  May  I  answer  you  now,  Senator? 

Senator  Simmons.  Certainly.    • 

Mr.  Cabstarphen.  You  say  that  what  we  are  asking  you  to  do  is 
to  let  this  come  in  and  allow  the  people  to  be  victimizeti.  I  answer 
no  to  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  if  the  American  people  desire  an  inferior 
article  for  one  which  you  produce,  and  you  do  not  furnish  it  to  them, 
you  are  willing  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
it  from  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  Yes.  Let  them  buy  the  cheap  mats  at  the 
cheap  price,  but  do  not  let  them  be  bamboozled  into  believing  that 
they  are  getting  a  Crex  rug.  Do  not  allow  them  to  fool  the  people 
with  rugs  that  will  not  last  half  as  long  as  our  ru^.  Do  not  let  the 
people  pay  for  an  inferior  article  which  they  thmk  is  equal  to  our 
proauct  and  also  let  the  Japanese  victimize  us. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  here  that  the 
wholesaler  in  this  country  can  sell  rugs  imported  from  Japan  as 
Crex  rugs  without  violating  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  boo^  ? 

Mr.  C^sTABPHEN.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  what  more  law  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  I  will  go,  not  before  this  committee,  but  ulti- 
mately before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  whatever  committee  has 
charge  of  the  matter,  and  ask  for  a  law  that  will  adequately  protect 
us  in  the  matter  of  marking  and  labeling. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  comes  before  this  committee;  not  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  If  it  comes  before  this  committee,  I  will  sav  to 
you,  as  I  said  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  the 
trouble  with  the  law  is  that  there  is  a  hole  in  it  so  wide  that  you 
could  jump  a  horse  through  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  law ,  was  enacted  to  meet  exactly  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  But  the  law  does  not  meet  the  situation. 
I  have  50  cases  reported  to  me  in  the  United  States  involving  the 
violation  of  the  law.  We  can  not  go  into  every  little  country  town 
and  get  an  injunction.  We  must  pay  the  penalty  for  this  unfair 
competition,  and  what  we  are  asking  for  is  that  degree  of  protection 
that  will  enable  the  industry  to  live,  and  under  the  present  law  we 
can  not  compete  with  the  Japanese. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  that  if  the  committee  will  do  what  you 
want  them  to  do  the  people  will  not  buy  any  Japanese  rugs.  The 
only  thing  would  be  an  embargo. 
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Mr.  Cabstabphen.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you,  Senator.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  them  buy  the  matting  stuff  as  mattings  and  pay  a 
low  price  for  them,  but  let  these  loigs  that  are  imitating  our  rugs  and 
competing  with  our  rugs  pay  a  rate  that  will  permit  our  industry  to 
Uve. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  think  we  understand  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  connection  with  the  statement  of  this  wit- 
DBSs^  I  want  to  read  something  into  the  record  here.  I  have  not 
quite  understood  the  witness  with  reference  to  percentages  and 
jokers  and  things  of  that  sort,  but  in  order  that  it  may  appear  that 
there  is  no  joker  about  this  business,  I  want  to  read  from  the  sta- 
tistics on  imports  and  duties,  and  official  documents : 

Id  1910  the  rate  was  3^  cents  per  square  yard;  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  was  50  per  cent,  and  the  highest  importations  since  1919 
were  in  that  year.  The  next  highest  rate  was  in  the  next  year,  when 
the  specific  rate  was  the  same,  and  the  ad  valorem  was  49.17  per  cent. 

In  the  next  year,  1912,  the  specific  rate  was  the  same,  and  the  ad 
valorem  51.56. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  mean  it  is  a  specific  duty  of  3^  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  upon  the  importations  of  that  year,  and  I 
gave  the  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  would  make  the 
value  1}  cents  per  square  yard  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty, 
50  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  specific  duty  was  3^  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  that  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  50 per  cent? 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  50.9. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  If  50  per  cent  was  added  to  the  specific 
duty 

Senator  Simmons.  It  did  not  add  it,  but  the  specific  duty  resolved 
into  this  ad  valorem  equivalent  would  have  been  50  per  cent. 

The  highest  importations  came  in  under  that  rate.  In  1912,  with 
the  same  specific  rate  and  the  51.56  eauivalent,  the  importations 
were  25,000,000.  I  will  not  read  the  taWe,  but  I  mil  give  it  to  the 
reporter  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


nxtljnrs. 


mo. 

1911., 
1912. 
WW. 

1914. 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1930. 
1921. 


Rates  of  duty. 


QnantftlAs. 


{ 


^  cents  per  squBre  yard 28, 061, 912 

do 28,aW,W2 

do 25,787,75? 

do ; I  21,100,148 

do j    1,383,020 

2^  cents  per  square  yard 24, 631, 001 

do ;  19,-574,076 

do I  14,345,075 

do I  15,275,705 

do 1  11,462,182 

I  11,083,334 

I  20,886,951 

8,023,565 


Values. 


$1,956,979 
1,911,518 
1,750,618 
1,513,221 
102,724 
1,923,502 
1,532,290 
1,260,634 
1,836,304 
1,725,468 
2,708,S92 
6,158,347 
1,864,448 


Duties 
col- 

Value 
per  unit 

lected. 

of  quan- 
tity. 

•982,167 

10.060 

939,923 

.071 

902,671  , 

.068 

738,50S  ' 

.072 

48,405  : 

.074 

615,  n5  , 

.078 

489,351 

.078 

358,649 

.088 

SS1,%02  , 

.120 

286,554 

.151 

Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorpm 
rate. 


Per  c£7U. 
50.19 
49.17 
51.56 
48  80 
47.12 
32.01 
31.94 
28.45 
20.81 
16.61 
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Mr.  Dammeyer.  There  was  a  statement  just  made  by  Mr.  Carstar- 
phen  that  the  wages  in  Japan  rose  as  hi^  as  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Carstarfhen.  I  dia  not  say  S3.    I  said  SI. 50;  3  yen. 

Mr.  Dammeter.  There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  speak 
about.  Prior  to  1913,  when  the  Underwood  tariff  law  was  written, 
applying  2^  cents  a  yard  on  all  matting,  which  later  was  applied  to 
nce-straw  rugs,  there  came  into  this  coimtry  only  the  cheaper  mat- 
tings, such  as  the  ones  that  were  displayed  here.  That  business  in 
times  gone  by  was  a  tremendous  industry.  I  was  sellinjg  matting 
myself  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Texas,  and  we  thought  nothing 
then  of  taking  orders  for  3,000  to  10,000  rolls  of  matting.  The  straw- 
matting  industry  has  died  down,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  figures 
are  reflected  as  shown  in  the  report  read  by  Senator  Simmons. 
While  common  Japanese  matting  importations  decreased  from  1910 
until  1920,  it  does  not  reflect  the  fact  that  importations  of  rice-straw 
rugs  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Japanese  straw  mat- 
ting decreased  in  importations  from  1910  to  1920,  Japanese  rice-straw 
rugs  increased  in  importations  from  1913  to  1920.  Even  before  1913. 
the  year  when  Japanese  rice-straw  rugs  first  came  in,  importations 
of  common  straw  matting  decreased  each  year  from  1910  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  snown  in  the  figures  here  that  in  1910  the 
actual  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  was  50.19,  whereas  in  1918  the  duty 
was  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dammever.  From  1910  on  the  importations  of  cheap  Japanese 
straw  mats  decreased  tremendously,  due  to  various  conditions  in  this 
country. 

BRIEF  OF  F.  E.  CARSTARPHXV,  REPRESSJTTnrO  TBS  GRASS  AJTD  FIBER  BUG  MAinr- 

FACTtTRBRS*  ASSOCIATZON. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  memorandum  with  reference  to  certain  paragraphs 
of  tariff  bill  H.  R.  7456  now  before  you  for  consideration  and  in  which  members  of 
the  Graas  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  are  vitally  interested. 

The  law  as  it  stood  in  the  bill  of  October  3,  1913: 

*'Par.  272.  Floor  mattings,  plain,  fancy,  or  figured,  including  mats  and  ru^. 
manufactured  from  straw,  round  or  split,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this  section,  and  having  a  warp  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable 
substances,  including  what  are  commonly  known  as  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw 
matting,  2^  cents  per  square  yard." 

"Par.  273.  Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  (except  cotton),  50  per  centiun  ad  valorem." 

Par.  300.  Carpets  of  every  description,  woven  whole  for  rooms    •    *    *    50  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

'^  Par.  368.  Manufacturers  of  *  ♦  ♦  grass  *  ♦  ♦  straw,  *  *  *  or  of  which 
any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  not  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rates:  Manufacturers  of 
*  *  *  grass,  straw,  and  weeds,  26  per  centiun  ad  valorem;  *  *  *  The  terms 
'grass'  and  'straw'  snail  be  understood  to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natural 
state,  and  not  the  separated  fibers  thereof." 

That  this  amounts  to  no  protection  whatever  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  under 
above  rate  of  duty  a  9  by  12  foot  Japanese  rice  straw  rug,  imported  into  this  country 
at  a  landed  cost  of  $3.12  pays  a  duty  of  30  cents  only,  making  total  cost  to  importer 
$3.42,  is  offered  for  sale  in  competition  with  a  domestic  rug,  which  domestic  rue's 
average  actual  cost  to  the  manumcturer  is  $8.35  to  make.  This  situation  leaves  tlbe 
United  States  manufacturer  helpless.  Even  the  relief  promised  by  the  proposed 
Fordney  Act  does  not  increase  the  protection  substantially. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  reference  to  a  change  in  the 
law  of  1913,  aft«r  a  survey  that  had  been  made  by  said  commission  on  the  initiative 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Grass  &  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers  Association  was: 

"The  following  provision  is  8ug3g:e8ted  by  the  Tariff  Commission  as  a  means  of 
covering  the  two  main  classes  of  imported  straw  floor  coverings:  'Common  China, 
Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  and  floor  coverings  made  there^m  (duty);  all  other 
floor  coverings  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section  (duty)." ' 
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.'  Page  11  of  Floor  CoAerings  Other  Than  Wool  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys,  prepared 
bv  the  United  States  Tariff  Commisaion,  and  printed  for  use  of  the  Committee  on 
U'a>'8and  Means,  House  of  Representatives.) 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  of  1921,  which  was  passed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  sent  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  (feals  with  the  above  subject  as 
follows: 

'Par.  1020.  Common  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  and  floor  coverings 
made  therefrom,  3  cents  per  square  yard;  all  other  floor  coverings  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

'Tar.  1118.  All  other  floor  coverings,  including  mats  and  druggets,  not  specially 
j>rovided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief 
value,  2  cents  per  square  foot  and,  in  addition  thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

•'Parts  of  finy  of  the  foregoing  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  provided  for  the  complete 
article." 

The  Grass  and  Hber  Rug  Manufacturers*  Association  would  like,  in  lieu  of  above 
paragraph  1020,  the  following: 

"Conmion  Chinas  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  and  floor  coverings  made  there- 
from, 3  cents  per  square  yard;  nigs  made  of  rice  straw  or  any  similar  material,  com- 
monly known  as  graiss  rugs,  and  all  other  floor  coverings  of  like  character  and  descrip- 
tion, not  specially  provided  for,  4  cents  per  square  foot. " 

Our  reason  for  asking  a  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  duty  is  that  it  prevents  foreign 
price  manipulation  and  avoids  questions  arising  as  to  foreign  values,  and  also  if  an 
importer  and  manufacturer  knows  that  a  specific  duty  prevails  it  enables  continued 
certainty  of  operation  of  his  plant.  If.  however,  a  specific  duty  be  imposed,  we 
suggest  that  if  the  American  valuation  plan  is  the  basis,  then  there  should  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  If  not,  and  we  go  back  to  the  foreign  valuation  plan, 
we  ask  for  a  duty  that  would  be  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  under  the  American  valua 
tion  plan. 

The  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  comprises:  Bozart  Rug  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Bradlev  Rug  Co..  Plymouth,  Mass.;  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Deltox  Grass  Rug  Cfo.,  Oshkosh,  Wh?.:  Hars-ey  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  Indian  Orchard.  Mass.;  Patchogue-Plymouth  Mills 
Corporation,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Waite  Grass  Carpet  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Willow  Rug 
Co..  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  and  the  National  Fiber  Co.,  Xeenah,  Wip. 

Of  the  foregoing  companies: 

CapitalisatioQ . 

(>ex  Carpet  Co $3,000,000 

Deltox  Grass  Rug  Co 1,000,000 

Willow  Rug  Co 300,000 

Waite  Grass  Matting  Co '        250, 000 

Total 4 ,  550 ,  000 

make  practically  all  of  the  grass  rugs  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co $1,000,000 

Bozart  Rug  Co 2, 000, 000 

Putchogue-Plymouth  Mills  Corporation 1, 700, 000 

Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co 500 ,  000 

Bradley  Rug  Co. 60, 000 

Total 6,260,000 

make  90  per  cent  of  our  entire  output  of  carpets  and  rugs  of  fiber  and  of  wool  and  fiber. 

The  grass  ru^  are  made  from  a  wire  grass  that  grows  in  swamp  or  marsh  lands, 
which  lands  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  grass-rug  industry  were  of  little  or  no  value; 
they  were  xmsui table  for  grazing  and  could  not  be  cultivated,  because  of  the  practical 
impossibility  of  draining  the  land  and  clearing  off  the  wire  grass.  By  their  use  of 
this  wire  grass  the  domestic  grass-rug  manufacturers  have  absohitely  created  values 
which  did  not  exist  before.  Since  the  four  companies  above  mentioned  began  opera- 
tions the  lands  above  described  have  increased  in  value  from  $2  or  $3  per  acre  to  from 
125  to  $30  per  acre. 

The  United  States  ffrass-rug  companies,  when  in  full  operation,  emplov  about  1 ,500 
men  and  women  in  Uie  grafls  fields  and  1 .000  men  and  women  in  the  factories,  and 
paid  annually  about  $1,000,000  in  wages.  They  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their  prod- 
ucts goods  produced  in  this  countr>'  of  the  value  of  over  $1,000,000.  being  the  largest 
iwere  of  paint  and  cotton  warp  yam  in  the  Northwest. 

The  companies  are  also  heavy  users  of  magazines  and  newspapers  for  advertising 
and  pay  thousands  of  dollars  as  ireight. 
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On"  of  the  most  important  facts  in  connection  with  the  domestic  industry  is  the 
employment  it  gives  to  labor.  Just  as  the  rugs  are  made  principally  from  material 
which  was  of  no  value  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  so  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  labor  used  in  the  production  of  grass  rugs  is  new  labor  in  the  sense  tiiat 
prior  to  the  grass-rug  industry  there  was  no  opportunity  for  its  employment.  This  is 
true  because  the  farmers  who  cut  the  fi;rass  for  tne  grass-rug  manufacturers  do  the  work 
at  a  time  between  their  seeding  ana  harvesting,  when  otherwise  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  so  that  their  earnings  from  this  source  are  absolutelya  net  gain  to  them. 

The  domestic  grass  rugs  possess  many  excellent  qualities.  They  are  of  smooth 
finish  and  reversible  and  can  be  made  in  manv  widths  and  any  length  up  to  150  feet. 
These  rugs  are  made  up  in  great  variety  of  design,  one  manufacturer  alone  having 
put  out  over  7.000  combinations  of  weaves,  sizes,  designs,  and  colors.  The  domestic 
manufacturers  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  product  and  adapt 
it  to  its  purpose. 

A  most  noteworthy  and  unusual  fact  in  connection  with  grass  rugs  is  that  the  term 
' '  imported  '*  in  respect  to  such  ru^s  means  and  is  recognized  to  mean  an  inferior  gradi^ 
of  rug,  the  domestic  rug  being  distinctly  the  superior  product.  Ordinarily  when  a 
dealer  offers  or  advertises  any  article  as  imported  he  does  it  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating merit  superior  to  the  domestic  article,  but  this  condition  is  absolutelv  reversed 
80  far  as  grass  rugs  are  concerned,  and  one  of  the  consequences  is  that  the  dealers  tr}' 
to  sell  the  imported  rugs  as  domestic  rugs.  It  is  no  small  triumph  for  the  domestic 
manufacturer  to  have  completely  reversed  the  usual  conditions. 

The  grass  rugs  manufactured  in  this  country  are  in  no  sense  a  luxury,  but  are  in- 
tended for  and  used  by  families  of  small  or  moderate  means  as  a  substitute  for  more 
expensive  woolen  rugs  and  carpets.  These  grass  rugs  are  clean  and  durable  and  have 
added  no  little  to  the  comfort  and  attractiveness  oi  American  homes.  As  they  have 
been  improved  in  design  and  in  quality  they  have  become  very  popular  for  bunga- 
lows and  indeed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  country  homes  everywhere. 

All  of  the  above  companies  are  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis  and  have  no  inter- 
locking directorates. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Kug  Manufacturers'  Association  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  January  last,  at  pages  116,  117,  and  121,  are  found 
tables  giving  the  statistics  on  importations  of  matting,  mats,  and  rugs  from  1904  to 
June  30,  1918.  The  figures  there  given  which  are  referred  to  in  connection  with  this 
brief  are  brought  down  to  date  by  Exhibits  1,  2,  and  3,  annexed  to  this  brief. 

The  importations  for  the  last  naif  of  1918  of  matting,  mats,  and  rugs  amounted  to 
12,352,422  square  yards  (a  larger  amount  than  was  imported  during  the  entire  preced- 
ing 12  months) .  The  number  of  square  yards  imported  ih  1919  amounted  to  14,671,075 ; 
in  1920,  23,190,717.  The  value  of  importations  for  the  last  half  of  1918  was  $2,077,242; 
in  1919,  $3,598,058;  in  1920,  $6,880,237.  The  values  per  square  yard  were  as  follows: 
Last  half  of  1918,  $0.1681  per  square  yard;  1919,  $0.2452  per  square  yard;  1920,  $0.2966 
per  square  yard. 

Amount  of  duty  collected  for  the  year  1918  at  2i  cents  per  square  yard  amounted  t^) 
$286,555;  for  1919,  at  2}  cents  per  square  yard,  $342,431:  in  1920,  at  2^  cents  per  square 
yard,  $550,870.  The  duty  collected  in  1918  represented  16^  por  cent  on  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  the  importation;  in  1919, 10^^  per  cent;  in  1920,  7-j^  per  cent. 

Assuming  that  the  importation  of  Japanese  grass  rugs  (so-called)  shall  be  reduced 
by  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1920,  and  assuming  that  this  association's 
request  for  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  be  granted,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  benefit  enormously  by  increased  revenue.  Even  if  importations  were 
.only  20  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1920,  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  would 
produce  as  much  or  more  revenue  as  during  1920,  when  the  duty  on  foreign  grass  rugs 
yielded  approximately  $500,000,  or  less  than  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  importations. 

If  this  association's  suggested  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  were  enacted,  and 
assuming  that  the  importations  of  Japanese  grass  rugs  might  fall  off  by  50  jper  cent, 
the  United  States  Government  would  then  immeasurably  benefit  in  internal  revenue 
by  such  a  change.  For  instance,  the  importations  of  Japanese  rugs  in  1920  were 
24,000,000  square  yards;  reducing  those  importations  to  12,000,000  square  yards  at 
a  duty  of  4  cents  a  sauare  foot,  the  revenue  to  the  United  States  would  be  $4,320,000. 

In  connection  witn  its  effort  to  obtain  relief  by  the  imposition  of  a  proper  duty, 
the  Grass  and  Fiber  Ru^  Manufacturers'  Association  requested  the  Tariff  Commisaioi) 
to  make  a  survey  covering  the  subject,  and  such  survey  was  made  in  a  wonderfullj 
comprehensive  and  ia-^tructive  manner  and  the  result  embodied  in  a  publication  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  entitled  '*  Floor  coverings  other  than  wool,"  which  issued  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in  January  last,  and  we  refer  to  this  as  giving  in  detail 
the  figures  bearing  on  this  matter  and  sustaiuii^  all  of  our  contentions. 

In  order  to  properly  determine  the  duty  that  should  be  imposed  upon  the  foreign 
product  in  this  connection,  primarily  and  necessarily  there  must  be  considered  the 
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vride  difference  in  wage  schedules  paid  in  the  United  States  and  Japan  for  the  clasB 
(if  labor  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  the  domestic  product  and  the  foreign  product 
which  is  brought  into  competition  with  it. 

We  have  endeavored  to  secure  from  Consular  Reports  present  wage  schedules  in 
Japan,  but  this  has  been  practically  impossible.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
KiU,  however,  have  access  to  reports  of  consuls  and  others,  and  their  experts  can 
make  a  schedule  in  this  connection.  From  the  best  information  obtainable  by  us 
it  is  evident  that  in  prewar  times  weavers  were  paid  as  little  as  20  cents  a  day  in  Japan, 
and  that  at  the  height  of  the  war  prosperity  in  that  country  the  wage  increased  to 
52}  cents  a  day;  that  in  a  Consular  Report  for  December,  1919,  it  appeared  that  the 
iverage  daily  wage  paid  to  weavers  in  Tokyo  was  60  cents  per  day.  In  a  report  dated 
.Vovember  15,  1920,  headed  "Wage  decline  in  Japan,''  it  appears  that  the  reduction 
of  wages  in  Kobe,  as  ascertained  oy  the  diamber  of  commerce,  averages  15  per  cent 
leffi  for  July  last  iJian  was  paid  in  June,  and  that  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate 
for  the  whole  country.  If,  therefore,  a  weaver  was  making  60  cents  a  day  in  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  and  there  was  an  average  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  it  would  appear  that 
this  artisan  receives  51  cents  per  day. 

Contrast  this  munificent  wage  paid  to  the  Japanese  workmen  with  the  amount  paic) 
by  the  grass-carpet  companies  under  the  minimum  wage  law  to  women  and  men 
working  in  their  factories  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In  Wisconsin  the  minimum* 
number  of  hours  per  week  is  55  and  in  Minnesota  49^.  The  nunimum  wage  to  women 
under  this  law  is  25  cents  per  hour,  running  from  that  up  to  28  cents  per  hour  for  piece* 
work.  The  minimum  average  wage  for  men  is  31  cents  per  hour.  Spinners  earn  from 
|:].50  to  $4.50  per  day,  weavers  from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  and  painters  from  $3.50  to  $4.50 
per  day .  In  a  nutshell,  a  woman  working  two  nours  m  a  graas-rug  factory  in  the  Un i ted 
States  earns  as  much  as  an  artisan  working  the  entire  day  in  Japan;  and  a  man  working 
1}  hours  is  paid  as  much  as  the  Japanese  artisan  for  one  day's  work. 

In  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  ^Tftse-rug  companies  in  this  association,  in  one  of 
the  largest  we  find  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  null  operatives  are  women  and  one- 
third  men,  and  in  another  of  the  companies  one- third  of  the  mill  operatives  are  women 
and  two-thirds  are  men.  While  practically  all  operatives  work  upon  piecework,  their 
time  is  fully  occupied  and  they  are  able  to  earn  the  maximum  wage.  Foremen, 
skilled  mechanics  assisting  in  repairing  machiner\%  etc.,  are  paid  a  fixed  weekly  or 
monthly  wage.  Members  of  our  association  do  not  think  that  wages  in  domestic  plants 
will  go  materially  lower,  and,  therefore,  any  tariff  based  upon  wages  as  they  prevail 
at  the  present  time  will  be  an  effective  tarin  for  the  year  1922. 

Even  assuming,  however,  that  the  cost  of  labor  will  drop  somewhat,  certainly  the 
proportion  of  this  drop  will  be  no  greater  than  the  proportionate  drop  of  the  already 
low  labor  in  Japan. 

An  important  point  to  be  considered  by  this  committee  in  this  connection  is  that 
only  the  heavy  work  of  actual  loom  weaving  is  done  by  men  in  Japan,  and  the  big 
Imlic  of  labor  is  done  by  women  and  children,  even  to  tlie  harvesting  of  rice  straw. 

An  important  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  in  the  graas-rug  industiy  a  vast  amount 
of  hand  labor  is  rec^uired  both  in  the  securing  and  preparation  of  the  material  to  be 
manufactured  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  While  Jac^uard  and  other  looms 
are  used  laxp:ely  in  the  making  of  carpets,  the  nature  of  spinning  and  weaving  wire 
zrasB  necessitates  hand  labor  to  a  large  extent.  The  machinery  used  in  the  tJnited 
States  in  connection  with  this  work  is  not  automatic,  and  in  weaving  the  shuttles  run 
only  two  or  three  minutes  and  then  have  to  be  changed,  thereby  necessitating  hand 
labor  in  the  manipulation  of  these  shuttles. 

The  domestic  industry  is  100  per  cent  American.  It  takes  the  material  right  from 
ihe  ground,  having  even  cultivated  in  swamps  the  wire  grass — afterwards  to  be 
haneeted,  dried,  and  taken  to  the  mills  for  manufacture — ^and  from  that  point  on 
American  labor,  enterprise,  and  capital  are  employed  throughout  in  making  a  product 
^^uitable  for  the  American  market.  Necessarily,  therefore,  a  large  amount  of  overhead 
is  indispensable  in  the  American  manufacture  and  the  marketing  of  the  product. 
Investments  in  lands,  manufacturing  plants,  etc.,  the  highest  paid  labor  in  the  world, 
huge  freight  rates,  enormous  expenses  in  advertising,  making  of  catalogues,  and  other- 
wise attractively  creating  a  field  for  the  product  all  add  to  the  American  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Furthermore,  factories  in  this  country  are  by  law  compelled  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  sanitary  maimer:  the  hours  of  Ial>or  are  regulated  l)y  legislative  enactment. 
Contrast  the  domestic  with  the  peasant  industry  of  Japan,  where  women  and  chil- 
dren gather  the  rice  straw  and  in  thousands  of  huts  the  entire  family  from  the  baby  to 
the  grandmother  assist  in  preparing  the  product  that  is  allowed  through  misclaasifi- 

cation  and  errors  in  existing  tariff  laws  to  come  into  this  country  and  compete  with  a 

high-class  Ammcan  product  at  a  price  laid  down  which  is  less  than  half  of  the  actual 

cost  to  the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  his  rug,  with  no  profit  whatsoever  or 

interest  to  him  on  his  investment.    Tnis  deplorable  condition,  which,  if  allowed  to 
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continue,  will  result  in  the  annihilation  of  these  industries  which  have  created  some- 
thing out  of  noting  and  given  employment  to  labor  in  new  fields,  makes  out  a  case 
where  under  every  theory  of  protection  there  should  he  accorded  to  these  infant  in- 
dustries an  amount  of  duty  upon  the  foreign  product  that  will  stamp  out  the  present 
unfair  and  imjustifiable  competition  of  the  cheap  Japanese  product  with  the  high-clas? 
American  product  for  which  the  Japanese  rugs  are  not  offered  as  being  **  just  as  good" 
but  flagrantly  and  under  false  pretenses  are  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  consumer  ds  a 
substitute  for  the  American  product  or,  in  fact,  as  the  American  product  itself.  Th(» 
tariff  laws  as  they  are  now  written  do  not  offer  relief  because  paragraph  273.  which 
provided  for  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  has  become  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statiitp 
books  owing  to  the  Japanese  bringing  in  their  product  under  paragraph  272  at  a  yarda}?<» 
rate  which  was  meant  only  to  apply  to  common  Japanese  and  Chinese  mattiiiirs  or 
clippings  of  mattings.  The  administration  of  the  customs  under  the  rules  and  ro^ii- 
lations  of  the  Treasury  Department  can  not  offer  relief. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  a  survey  and  to  the  Wa>'8  and 
Means  Committee  for  the  enactment  of  new  law  l)ecause  of  the  futility  of  endeavoring 
to  obtain  relief  under  the  administrative  officers  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart 
ment  who  themselves,  we  feel,  would  be  glad  to  have  the  law  clarified  to  prevent  tho 
^  present  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  imposition  of  duties.  The  United  States  (jovern- 
'  ment  is  being  deprived  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  that  ought  to  W 
collected  if  these  foreign  rugs  were  properly  classified  and  a  new  duty  put  into  efifect 
and  enforced  that  \idll  bring  them  into  proper  competition  with  the  American  product, 
all  things  considered.  We  are  like  the  person  who  goes  into  equity  because  he  ha^ 
no  adequate  remedy  at  law.  It  is  no  answer  to  our  plea  for  a  new  tariff  law  that  will 
cover  existing  conditions  to  say  that  one  may  go  into  the  courts  in  cases  of  unfair 
competititon  or  may  bring  injunction  actions  if  goods  are  falsely  labeled.  The  only 
remedy  that  will  offer  adequate  relief  is  the  writing  into  the  new  taHflf  law  of  a  provi- 
sion that  will  take  cognizance  of  existing  conditions. 

I  will  give  some  concrete  illustrations  of  unfair  competition  due  to  methods  employed 
by  manufacturers  of  the  Japanese  product^  importers  thereof,  and  certain  dealers 
therein,  tending  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  high  protective  tariff  and  proper  classifica- 
tion of  these  rugs  to  remedy  the  situation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  laws  at  present 
i^inst  unfair  competition,  violation  of  trade-marks,  etc.,  do  not  adequately  cover 
the  situation  which  is  one  falling  more  within  the  pur^dew  of  tariff  legislation  than 
mere  remedies  at  law  or  in  equity,  inasmuch  as  the  grass  and  fiber  rug  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  that  sort  of  an  industry  which  in  itself  is  entitle<l  to  protection  through 
every  theory  of  a  highly  protective  tariff. 

1.  In  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
there  is  at  present  pending  a  suit  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  certain  dealer  using  the 
even  unregistered  trade  name  of  "Jobbers  Warehouse"  had  advertised,  among  other 
things,  Grex  rugs  and  at  a  price  which  was  less  than  half  of  what  it  would  cost  the  Crex 
Carpet  Co.  to  manufactiu'e  such  a  rug.  Although  his  books  show^ed  that  he  had  sold 
a  number  of  rugs  as  the  result  of  said  advertisement  and  had  billed  same  as  Crex  and 
carried  same  on  hia  books  aa  such,  he  never  during  the  whole  time  he  was  advertising 
had  more  than  one  Crex  rug  in  his  establishment,  and  that  a  second  -hand  one,  but 
the  article  he  sold  was  a  product  known  as  a  rice-straw  rug  made  in  Japan. 

2.  A  year  or  eo  ago  there  came  into  this  country  at  the  port  of  Boston,  from  Japau, 
an  importation  of  rugs  labeled  **Crex.*'  Counsel  for  this  association  was  able  by 
bringing  the  matter  promptly  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  have  some  actioii 
taken  with  reference  to  this' importation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  t«rm  "Crex" 
is  a  trade-mark  which  has  been  enjoved  by  one  member  of  this  association  for  a  gr«it 
number  of  years  and  that  hundreds  o(  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  advertis- 
ing literature  to  make  that  name  almost  a  household  word.  It  is  obvious  that  when  an 
inferior  product  is  palmed  off  on  the  public — not  as  being  something  which  is  just  as 
good  as  Crex  but  as  Crex  itself — that  an  imposition  is  being  practiced  upon  the  buying 
public,  and  as  well  is  a  great  hardship  on  the  manufacturer  of  the  Crex  nig.  It  is 
furthermore  to  be  noted  that  this  imposition  is  made  exceedingly  easy  due  to  the  fact 
primarily  that  while  under  paragraph  273  of  the  old  law,  theoretically  at  least  and  we 
presume  actually,  it  was  intended  that  rugs  such  as  the  ones  that  are  being  imported 
from  Japan  and  are  in  direct  competition  with  Crex  rugs  and  other  rugs  of  local  manu- 
facturers should  bear  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  situation  really  is  that 
due  to  the  wording  of  paragraph  272,  which  provides  for  a  yardage  rate  for  mats  and 
matting,  these  rugs  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  2}  cents  a 
square  yard.  In  other  words  a  rug  9  by  12,  which  improperly  is  admitted  to  this 
country  under  the  present  law  at  a  yardage  rate  amounting  to  30  cents  for  the  whole 
rug,  to  wit,  12  square  yards  at  2i  cents  a  square  yard,  should,  in  our  opioion.  even 
under  that  law,  nave  been  classified  and  borne  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
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which  upon  the  cost  of  the  rug  from  Japan  laid  down  in  the  United  Statee  would  have 
produced  a  duty  of  about  $1. 

In  other  wordJs,  as  the  law  stands  it  is  our  belief  that  the  Govenunent  on  that  rug  it 
loring  70  cents  duty  to  which  it  is  entitled,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  even  il 
the  full  duty  of  $1  were  x)aid  they  would  still  be  bringing  into  this  country  a  rug  which 
due  to  lack  of  overhead,  no  invested  capital,  small  cost  of  labor,  and  various  other  crjn- 
ditions  in  Japan,  can  and  will  continue  to  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  one-third  of  what 
the  American  manufacturer  must  pay  to  produce  that  article. 

Counsel  has  had  it  brought  to  his  attention  that  at  varioiis  points,  oftentimes  small 
towns  around  the  United  States,  products  were  being  advertised  as  Crex  and  grass 
rugs.  Upon  investigation  these  were  absolutely  proven  to  be  Japanese  products.  In 
many  instances  apologiee  were  made  and  promises  made  not  to  err  again:  in  others 
litigation  was  threatened  as  a  result  of  which  the  practices  were  stopped;  and  in  some 
others  litigation  was  actually  instituted.  It  is  our  contention  that  none  of  these  con- 
ditions would  have  become  possible  had  there  been  a  properly  worded  tariff  act  giving 
the  protection  that  is  due  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  this  grass  rug  product. 

Exhibit  No.  i,  supplementing  Exhibit  I  oj  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hritj. 


Year, 


Number  of        Value  of     ,   Increase  or    Value  per 
I  square  yards  '  square  yards  !  decrease  over  I   square 
'    imported.        impivted.     previous  year.     yard. 
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l<en 2?.,190,717  I  6,S80,237.00  .  3,282,180.0') 
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year. 
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Yeu. 


1918  (July  1-Dee.  31) 

\m 

1920. 


Rate  Of 
duty  per 

square 
yard 

and  ad 
Talorem. 


Cents. 


Amount  of 

duty 

actually 

paid. 
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TABLE  1. 


Year. 


Number  of 

square  yards 

imported. 


19l«(Julyl-D«.31) 12;36B,422 

1919 i  14,671,076 

1930 23,190,717 

Total '  50,214,214 


Amount  of 

loss  at  1  cent 

per  square 

yard. 


$123,534.22 
14«,7ia75 
281,907.17 


502, 142. 14 


TABL£  2. 


Year. 


l9l3(taBlh^y«ar) 

1919 

IWO 


average  ad  I  •ISaS*!^  I    valonan 
valorem.       ^~3S^       rate  loss. 


Per  cent.   , 

42  1. 
42  I 
42 


10.104 
.079 


10.316 
.341 


Value  of 

square  yards 

miported. 


12,598,058.00 
6,880,237.00 


Loss  in 
duties. 


$1,136,986.32 
2,346,160.81 
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TABLE  3. 


Period. 

Square  yards  ,     Value  of 
imported,    i  importations. 

June  30. 1M8.  to  Dec.  31, 1920 

50,214,214        IHSft.^,^ 

8TATEXBNT  OF  J.  M.  HacDONALD,  BEPBBSBNTINa  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  IMPOBTEBS  AND  DISTBIBTTTOBS  OF  JAPANESE 
AND  CHINESE  FLOOB  COVEBINGS. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  represent  the  Association  of  Importers  and 
Distributors  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Floor  Coverings,  which  these 
gentlemen  have  just  been  telling  you  about. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr,  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Proceed. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  have  a  brief,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  too 
much  of  your  time,  but  there  are  a  few  points  brought  out  by  these 
gentlemen  who  have  just  been  speaking  that  I  woula  like  to  refer  to. 
O^e  was  they  referred  to  the  question  of  Japanese  labor  cost.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that,  according  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
investigation  of  1919,  the  domestic  total  labor  cost,  per  rug,  was  $1.07. 
The  duty  they  are  asking  is  equiviJent  to  $4.32  for  the  same  rug. 

In  1919  their  total  manufacturing  cost  was  $6.50,  including  their 
overhead. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  domestic  rug.  They  have 
just  been  telling  you  how  hard  hit  they  are.  Their  total  cost  was 
$6.50.  Their  cost  for  material  and  labor  was  $4.76;  they  ask  you  for 
a  duty  of  $4.32,  which  is  4  cents  per  square  foot. 

There  were  a  number  of  the  points  that  they  brought  up  which  I 
understand  should  be  taken  up  with  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission 
as  unf ah-  competition,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  importa- 
tion of  Japanese  merchandise  whatsoever,  and  is  something  that 
might  occur  in  any  line. 

Senator  SxMOOT.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  ask  the  Japanese  manufacturer  to  put 
the  label  on  their  *'  Lenox  ^'  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir;  but  W.  &  J.  Sloane  run  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  the  Japanese  rugs  come  over  here  do  you 
ask  the  Japanese  manufacturer  to  put  the  name  ''Lenox''  on  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  W.  &  J.  Sloane  run  that.  Each  firm  that  brings 
in  goods  have  their  own  brand  put  on. 

Senator  Smoot.-  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that;  that  is  Sloane 's 
name? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yet  anybody  buying  it  in  the  United  States  takes 
it  for  granted  it  is  Sloane's  goods.  Dia  Mr.  Sloane  request,  when  the 
Japanese  made  those  rugs,  for  the  importer  here  to  put  the  name 
'^ Lenox"  on  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it. 
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Senator  Smoot.  And  if  other  people,  then,  ordering  from  Japan,  had 
asked  them  to  put  the  name  Lenox"  on  those  goods,  would  the 
Japanese  likely  nave  done  it  ? 

Sir.  MacDonald.  We  would  not  have  such  a  case.  Senator  Smoot. 
Each  one  tries  to  arrive  at  a  name  apart  from  everybody  else.  If  the 
name  was  copyrighted  in  Japan,  they  would  not  use  it  for  others. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  was  copyrighted  in  this  country,  would  they 
send  it  in  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  In  Japan  they  do  not  have  any  record  of  trade- 
marks registered  over  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  put  on  whatever  mark  the  importer  wants 
put  on  there  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Whatever  they  are  directed  to  put  on  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  an  importer,  have  you  ever  ordered  those  rugs 
to  be  imported  here  and  the  name  of  ^ 'Lenox''  put  on  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Lenox  ?  No,  sir.  In  fact,  they  made  reference 
to  these  rugs  beinjg  marked  as  **Crex.''  I  myself  have  lived  in  Japan, 
in  addition  to  living  on  this  side,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  rugs  so 
marked.  Every  rug  so  coming  into  this  country  is  stopped  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse if  it  does  not  have  the  word  ** Japanese''  on  them,  and  I 
understand  they  would  also  stop  it  if  it  was  marked  with  the  word 
''Crex." 

There  were  one  or  two  other  points  I  would  like  to  refer  to,  and 
that  is  the  statistics  which  thev  have  just  quoted  to  you.  The 
Government  statistics  give  for  tne  years  1900  to  1909  the  average 
yearly  import  of  floor  coverings  from  Japan  and  China  as  46,000,000 
square  yards;  from  1910  to  1914  the  average  figure  is  26,500,000 
square  yards;  from  1915  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  average  is  somewhat 
under  16,000,000. 

It  is  a  steadily  decreasing  business,  and  these  people  come  before 
you  and  ask  you  now  to  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  the  merchandise. 
At  one-half  of  the  duty  they  have  asked  no  merchandise  will  come 
in  here  at  all.  Gentlemen,  this  duty  they  have  asked  for  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  50  per  cent  on  the  American  wholesale  selling  price.  It  is 
about  175  per  cent,  I  estimate,  on  the  foreign  cost.  We  have  never 
paid  as  much  as  35  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost  before,  except  when 
it  was  in  the  basket  clause. 

Senator  McLban.  You  claim  this  decrease  in  importation  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  mattings,  as  they  call  them,  have  gone  out  of  use; 
that  they  have  proved  unsatisfactory  as  compared  with  our  manu- 
facture, 1  assume;  that  is,  they  have  not  worn  as  they  were  expected 
to  wear  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  To  some  extent,  that  is  true.  It  is  a  gradually 
decreasing  business. 

Senator  McLean.  And  that  large  decrease  is  due  to  that  fact, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fiber-rug  importations  have  increased  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  have  no  separate  figures  for  the  two.  Taking 
it  as  a  whole  we  arrive  at  those  figures;  ana  those  are  the  only  figures 
we  can  get  of  the  total  importations  of  floor  coverings  from  the  Far 
East. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  controvert  this  statt*- 
ment  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  substantiate  his  state- 
ment, because  there  are  no  such  statistics  in  existence. 
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Senator  McLean.  Is  it  true  that  these  cheap  Chinese  mattings  have 
largely  sone  out  of  favor  ? 

Mr.  ]Vu.cDoxald.  I  find  here  that  for  the  year  1 920  China  matting— 
they  do  not  make  these  so-called  Japanese  rice-straw  mattings  at 
all — they  had  an  importation  that  represented  25  per  cent  of  all  that 
came  in  during  that  year;  of  the  22,000,000  square  yards  from  the 
Far  East  at  least  25  per  cent  came  from  China. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  Japanese  rugs  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
domestic  rues  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  think  that  what  Mr.  Dammeyer  told  you  is 
substantially  correct.  They  have  about  half  the  wearing  quality  of 
the  domestic  goods,  and  consequently  are  not  worth  much  more  than 
half  the  domestic  article.  They  are  asking  you  to  give  a  duty  pro- 
tection which  will  make  our  merchandise,  at  half  of  the  wearing 
quality,  of  necessitv,  sell  for  the  same  price;  or,  in  other  words,  go 
out  of  business.  They  talk  protection  and  ask  prohibition,  if  I  might 
say  so. 

^ith  your  permission  I  will  just  leave  this  brief  and  a  copy  of  some 
earlier  briefs  which  we  filed  before  the  Wbjs  and  Means  Committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  those. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  They  are  referred  to  in  this  is  the  only  reason  I 
leave  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  them  all. 

BRIEP  OF  J.  M.  MaoDOKALD.  BBPBXSXlTTnrO  THE  ASSOCXATZOir  OF  ZKP02TBB8  AHO 
DZST&IBtTTOBS  OF  CHIHSSX  AND  JAPAITESE  FLOOR  C0VEBIN08. 

We  are  interested  in  paragraph  1020  (Schedule  10),  page  118,  of  H.  R.  7456,  and 
wish  to  have  paragraph  1020  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph — "26  per  centum  ad  valorem  " — and  substituting  therefor  the  words  "6  cent« 
per  square  yard. 

Paragraph  1020  will  then  read:  "Common  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting 
and  floor  coverings  made  therefrom,  3  cents  per  square  yard;  all  other  floor  coverings 
not  speciallj^  provid«i  for,  6  cents  per  square  yard.*' 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1913  all  importations  came  in  under  the  one  classification  at 
2}  cents  a  square  yard. 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1909  the  classification  was  different,  and  what  were  known  ae 
matting  in  the  roll  paid  3}  cents  a  square  yard,  and  anything  that  was  made  up  in 
the  form  of  a  mat  or  a  rug  paid  a  duty  under  paragraph  463  of  that  act  at  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  as  a  manufacture  of  straw  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Under  this  classification  if  we  brought  a  certain  piece  of  matting  over  here  in  a 
40-yard  roll,  it  paid  duty  at  3i  cents  a  square  yard.  If  this  roll  were  cut  into  short 
lengths  and  made  up  into  mats  or  rugs,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  assessed. 

We  might  mention  that  at  the  time  the  1909  act  was  brought  into  force,  practically 
all  importation  was  in  rolls  of  40  yards,  and  it  was  during  the  period  that  tnis  act  was 
in  force  that  the  buving  public  began  to  demand  more  mats  and  rugs  and  less  goods 
in  the  roll,  until  to-day  there  is  practicallv  no  business  in  goods  in  the  roll,  and  tlie 
demand  is  almost  exclusivelv  for  mats  and  rugs. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  change  in  demand  that  our  committee  sought  and  secured 
a  change  in  classification  that  came  into  force  in  1913. 

There  are  two  general  groups  that  we  import  that  may  be  described  as  rugs  which 
are  made  up  by  cutting  and  sewing  together  the  identical  merchandise  in  the  form 
of  rugs  which  we  formerly  brought  over  in  the  40-yard  rolls  and  known  as  common 
China  and  Japan  matting  and  a  rug  which  has  been  developed  in  Japan  along  the 
same  lines  and  similar  in  appearance  only  to  the  domestic  grass  rug. 

This  latter  development  was  created  through  the  demand  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  United  States,  who  wanted  something  a  little  better  than  the  ordinary  Japanese 
matting  rug  and  who  could  not  and  can  not  afford  to  buy  the  higher  grade,  oetter 
quality,  domestic  grass  rug  at  the  higher  price  which  they  sell  for. 

It  is  this  latter  group  oi  rugs  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  recommended  be 
given  a  separate  classification  in  paragraph  1020  and  which  has  been  carried  out 
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in  li  R.  7466  by  the  designation  "all  other  floor  coverings  not  specially  provided 
for,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem.'* 

During  the  10-year  period  of  1900-1909  the  average  yearly  import  was  46,000,000 
and  odd  square  >'ards.  For  the  period  1910-1914  the  average  figure  is  26,500,000, 
and  for  1915-1920,  inclusive,  the  average  is  somewhat  under  16,000,000  or  only  about 
one-third  of  the  1900-1909  oeriod.  The  value  fluctuates  with  market  conditionn 
from  year  to  year  as  in  any  other  industry. 

From  the  %ure8  just  quoted,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  importation  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  floor  coverings  nave  fallen  from  46,000,000  and  odd  square  yards  to  about 
one- third  of  that  figure  in  average  and  to  22,000,000  yards  in  the  year  of  1920  alone. 
We  find  that  while  domestic  manufacturers  in  1913  sought  to  secure  a  duty  rate  of  12 
cmis  per  square  yard  or  $1.44  for  a  9  by  12  foot  rug,  which  is  the  standard  size,  we  now 
find  them  coming  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year  and  asking  tor  duties,  which  it  was  estimated  would  amount  to  $5.70  for  the  same 
rug,  or  47}  cents  per  square  yurd,  and  this  in  the  face  of  declining  importations. 

why  put  a  pronibitive  duty  on  a  commodity  that  the  importations  are  decreasing 
year  by  year? 

Their  idea  no  doubt  was  that  if  they  made  ver>'  extravagant  demands  they  might 
3ucce^  in  getting  more  than  they  were  otherwise  entitlea  to.  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  direct  result,  for  a  rate  of  26  per  cent  under  the  American  valuation  plan  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  67  per  cent  based  on  the  pret^ent  foreign  cost  basis  of  assessment. 

Figures  supporting  this  statement  are  attached. 

We  have  just  stated  that  the  domestic  interests  BOuo:ht  what  they  call  a  protection 
which  was  estimated  to  amount  to  $5.70  per  rug  or  47}  ( ents  iper  square  yard.  If  you 
^rill  refer  to  page  31  of  the  Tariff  Information  Survey,  you  will  find  that  the  average 
(xet  for  all  domestic  manufacturers  of  their  material  and  labor  for  one  rug  of  the  same 
!<ize  amounts  to  $4.76  or  39|  cents  per  yaid.  You  will  also  note  that  through  very 
hea\y  expenses  for  overhead  of  one  company  the  a^'e^age  overhead  increased  30  per 
cent  more  than  any  other  part  of  their  expenses. 

With  this  exorbitant  overhead  their  total  cost  is  $6.50  per  rug  and  they  asked  $5.70 
duly  on  our  importations  of  admittedly  much  poorer  quality  and  shorter  durability. 

They  are  not  seeking  protection  at  all,  they  want  monopoly. 

These  points  are  well  displayed  in  briefs  which  we  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
Meins  Committee, 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  1020,  advanced  the  rate 
on  common  Japanese  and  Chinese  matting  20  per  cent;  i.  e.,  from  2^  to  3  cents  per 
^{uare  yard.  We,  in  asking  for  a  change  to  6  cents  per  square  yard  on  all  other  floor 
(■Dverings  not  specially  provided  for,  have  raised  the  present  rate  from  2J  cents  per 
\-ard  to  6  cents  per  \'ard.  an  advance  of  140  per  cent  over  present  duty. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  any  greater  need  for  protec- 
tion now  than  they  had  in  1913,  and  further  are  of  the  belief  that  an  examination  of 
their  financial  condition  at  the  end  of  1920,  as  compared  with  the  end  of  191 3,  will 
prove  this  to  be  so.  We  further  believe  that  whatever,  if  any,  unfavorable  tendencies 
may  have  happened  to  them  in  the  present  year  is  reflected  in  the  same  manner  in 
imported  floor  coverings.    Our  business  has  been  seriously  curtailed. 

the  idea  that  seems  to  prompt  domestic  manufacturers  is  that  if  they  can  get  our 
merchandise  entirely  shut  off  they  ^vill  be  able  to  force  those  who  now  depend  upon 
our  cheaper  merchandise  to  buy  their  more  exi)ensive  goods,  which  they  can  not 
afford  to  do,  or  go  without. 

AMERICAN    V.\LUATION. 

We  have  made  very  little  reference  to  the  matter  of  American  valuation,  as  the 
specific  basis  of  duty  we  are  requesting  will  free  us  from  it. 

Domestic  manufacturers  publish  freely  in  trade  papers  what  are  known  as  lisi 
prices.  They  do  not  publish  their  discounts,  and  these  discounts  are  not  the  same 
to  the  entire  trade  by  the  same  manufacturer,  even  in  wholesale  quantities. 

American  valuation  likewise  makes  no  provision  for  clearance  sales  and  other  price- 
cutting  subterfuges. 

Viider  American  valuation  as  now  defined,  we  understand  that  in  order  to  be 
comparable  the  merchandise  must  be  similar  in  all  of  four  respects,  material,  quality, 
e»3nstniction,  kind. 

Any  imports  which  are  now  dissimilar  in  any  of  these  respects  can  he  entirely  shut 
out  by  manufacturers  making  up  some  identical  merchandise  that  will  be  comparable 
in  all  respects,  Ijut  not  necessarily  salable  at  their  asking  price,  and  the  more  un 
economic  and  expensive  it  is  for  them  to  make  such  goods,  the  better  able  they  will  b( 
to  sell  their  regular  goods,  which  do  not  compare  witYi  the  imported  goods. 
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Domestic  manufacturers  in  our  line  have  shown  great  ability  to  get  together  ou 
almost  anything  that  they  think  will  hurt  or  prohibit  imports.  Their  joint  request 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  duties  that  we  estimate  would  amouat  to 
$5.70  per  rug,  or  47}  cents  per  yard,  against  a  domestic  total  average  cost  for  material 
and  labor  of  $4.76  per  rug  or  39}  cents  per  yard  average  for  the  same  size  rug  may  W 
cited.    They  stated  that  such  duties  were  necessary. 

This  association  ^presents  the  following  firms:  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  New  York  ('it\ . 
Pattison,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Nathan  Rc^rs  Co.,  New  Yo»k  City;  TuV 
lejr  &  Rodgers  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Arnhold  Bros.  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York  Citv: 
Orient  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City;  J.  M.  MacDonald  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Akawo 
Morimura  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Shewan,  Tomes  &  Co.,  New  York  City:  C.  Itoh  A 
Co.,  New  York  City;  F.  S.  AUenby  &  Co.,  New  York  aty;  Geo.  E.  Mallinson  Im- 
porting Co.,  New  York  City;  Lambom  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Z.  Horikoshi  &  Co.. 
New  York  City;  Yendo  Bros.,  New  York  City:  J.  W.  Law  &  Co.,  New  York  City: 
Fer:^uson  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  B.  <&  M.  I^ce  Shade  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Monarch  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Scrymser  Trading  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City;  Armon,  Wolf  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Manuel  Feldman 
Co.,  New  York  City:  Fakes  &  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.-  W.  L.  Hurley  Co.,  Camden. 
N.  J.;  Wade,  Lutz  <x  Grometer,  Aurora,  111.;  Hochscnild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Jas.  A.  Brouwer  &  Co.,  Holland,  Mich.;  H.  B.  Graves  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 
Reap  A. Crawford  F.  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  The  Ries  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Walter 
M.  Hatch  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  American  Trading;  Co.,  New  York  City;  Hub  Furni- 
ture Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  C.  J.  Murta,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  Rodgers  Wade  Furniture 
Co.,  Paris,  Tex.;  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Goldberg  Bros.  Co.,  New 
York  City;  American  Dry  Goods  Co.,  New  York  Citjr;  Empiro  Carpet  Co.,  New  York 
City;  Noyes,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Gilmore  Bros.  (Inc.),  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.;  Tfyx  Bros.,  New  York  City;  James  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  New  York  City;  Peten- 
burg  Fumituro  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va.;  James  Hislop  Co.,  New  London,  Conn.;  P.  J. 
Kelly  Furniture  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Stephen  BaUard  Co.,  New  York  City:  F.  G. 
Ko«er8  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Holden  &  Stone  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  A.  IMrksen 
&  Sons,  Springfield,  111.;  Ezekiel  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.;  M.  Goldenberg,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Lexington  Diy  Goods  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.;  L.  L.  Roberts  Furniture  Co., 
Lexington,  Ky.;  CrawforS  &  Crawford,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  Oxford  Sales  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Flesheim  Kaufman  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  A.  Bell  &  Bros.,  Frederirlc!'- 
burg,  Va.:  John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hulse,  Bradford  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisro,  Calif.;  F.  S.  Harmon  &  Co.,  Taooma,  Wash.;  Sander*  Recker  Furniture  Co.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  E.  Hurst  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  William  Campbell  (Inc. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Spiegel,  May  Stem  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  M.  Harris,  New  YorV 
City. 

Figures  demonstrating  duty  assess^ment  under  American-valuation  plan. 
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Cost  figures  submitted  in  association  supplementary  brief  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means,  Feb.  8,  1921 yen. .  7.  lOR  o4 

Packing do. . .  431. 05 

Commission  and  incidentals do. . .  458.  Z) 

Total do. . .     8, 058.  82 

Exchange,  $0.51} |4, 130. 14 

Insurance 82.  W 

Freight 7  46.  Os 

C.  i.  f.  cost 4, 958  82 

Wholesale  selling  price per  cent. .  100 

Gross  profit  and  selling  expenses per  cent. .    25 

Duty  on  American  valuation do 26 

C.  i.  f.  cost per  cent. .  49 

49  per  cent $4,958.82 

100  per  cent 10,120.01 
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49  per  cent  c.  i.  f .  cost |4, 958.  82 

26  per  cent  duty , 2, 631. 21 

25  per  cent  grosB  profit  and  selling  expenses 2, 530.  01 

Total 10,120.04 

Forekn  cost  basis  of  assessment: 

Foreign  cost ven . .     7, 169.  54 

Packing do 431. 05 

Total do....     7,600.59 

At  Tremswry  exchange,  $0.4985,  present  dutiable  value $3, 788.  89 

Duty  amount  under  American  valuation ' 2, 631.  21 

Present  actual  duty,  11,516  square  yards,  at  2^  cents 287.  90 

COCOA  MATS  AVD  MATTIKGS. 

[Paragraph  1021.] 

STATEXEin^  OF  FBBD  M.  OliBVELAND,  WAXEFIEIJ),  HASS.,  MAN- 

AGBB  OF  HBYWOOD-WAKEFIELD  OO. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  ify  name  is  Fred  M.  Cleveland,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
I  am  manager  of  the  Hejrwood- Wakefield  Co.,  and  I  desire  to  address 
the  committee  on  cocoa  mats  and  mattings.  The  address  on  the 
calendar  is  wrong. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  You  say  you  are  "manager."  Is  the  com- 
pany you  represent  a  manuf  acturmg  company  ? 

yir.  Cleveland.  It  is  a  manufacturing  company. 

Senator  McCumber.  Manufacturing  vmat  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Cocoa  mats  and  mattings,  paragraph  1021  and 
not  1020.  I  am  speaking  for  the  American  manufacturers  of  cocoa 
mats  and  mattings:  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City;  George 
Wehn  Son  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh;  George  Kenipf  &  Bro.,  of  Philadel- 
phia; the  Wisconsin  Mat  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Darragh-Smail  & 
bo.,  of  New  York  City. 

We  have  prepared  a  brief  that  has  been  on  file  with  your  com- 
mittee for  some  time,  and  if  you  like  we  are  willing  to  let  our  case 
rest  with  that  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  situation  in  our  industry  is  worse  to-day 
than  it  was  when  that  brief  was  filed  some  months  ago.  We  have 
been  going  from  bad  to  worse  with  no  prospect  of  a  change  in  condi- 
tions. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tell  us  briefly  what  you  want.  You  have  mattmg 
made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan  fiber  at  9  cents  per  square  yard  as  the 
House  gave  you. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  have  asked.  Senator  Smoot,  for  the  alteration 
of  that  schedule  so  that  it  will  read  9  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting 
and  7  cents  per  square  foot  on  cocoa  mats,  plus  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent  on  both  items. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  greatly  heavier  protection  than  was 
given  you  in  1 909  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  do  and  we  need  it,  sir.  Our  original  requests 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  30  cents  per  square  yard  on 

^  Duty  unooat  unte  Ameffoio  YBlostSon,  13,831.31 «  60.6  per  oont  of  $3,788.89. 
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cocoa  matting  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  cocoa  mats.  I  can 
give  you  an  example  of  how  tnis  duty  will  work  out.  To-day  the  so- 
called  light  brush  cocoa  mat,  which  is  the  largest  selling  mat  in  the 
trade,  can  be  bought  at  $3.60  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  shippmg  point  in 
India  for  No.  3  size.  The  rate  of  dutjr  in  the  Fordney  bill  would  make 
the  duty  $3.15  on  that  mat.  The  freight  is  $1  per  dozen,  making  the 
landed*  cost  in  New  York  $7.75.  The  lowest  American  wholesale 
selling  price  on  that  mat  is  $12  per  dozen.  Twenty-five  per  cent  on 
the  American  valuation  would  be  $3,  making  the  landea  cost,  with 
the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  and  freight  paid  $10.75.  The  mat 
would  then  be  about  20  per  cent  under  our  price. 

The  figures  look  large,  but  we  are  paymg  35  to  55  cents  an  hour 
for  labor  in  competition  with  the  lowest  class  of  labor  that  there  is 
in  India,  coolie  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  value  of  your  mats  now  per  square 
yard? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  value  of  our  mats  is  figured  per  square  foot. 
I  am  talking  of  mats  now. 

Scuaator  Smoot.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  we  imposed  a  duty  on 
mats  by  the  square  yard  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  yard  in  value  of 
4  centsper  square  yard  and  30  cents  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  pro- 
vided for  cocoa  mats  and  mattings  xmder  the  sxmdry  schedule,  it 
was  then  4  cents  per  square  foot  and  6  cents  per  square  yard,  respec- 
tively. 

Senator  Smoot.  Without  any  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  With  no  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  want  50  per  cent  increase  on  the  specific 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  American  valuation  instead  of 
foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  do,  because  we  need  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  about  200  or  300  per  cent  increase  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  McKinley  tariff  had  a  duty  of  12  cents  per 
square  yard  on  matting  and  8  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats.  Under 
the  Underwood  tariff,  since  the  armistice,  this  country  has  been 
flooded  with  Indian  mats  and  mattings.  There  is  not  an  American 
manufacturer  who  is  running  over  25  per  cent  capacity.  Our  mills 
are  practically  shut  down,  and  there  are  more  mats  coming  into  the 
country  than  we  sell  in  ordinary  times. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry— 
though  perhaps  that  is  all  included  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  a  little  industry.  I  should  say  also  there 
would  not  be  over  650  in  normal  times. 

Senator  McLean.  "Where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  names  of  these  different  plants  are  on  the 
brief.  Our  own  particular  mat  factory  is  in  Wakefield,  which  in  good 
times  employs  about  150  people.     We  have  30  enaployed  there  to^aj-. 

Senator  Calder.  What  proportion  of  the  number  of  mats  in  use  m 
this  coimtry  are  imported  of  the  kind  you  are  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  For  this  year  there  will  be,  I  shouW  say,  nearly 
twice  as  many  brought  into  the  country  as  are  made  here  in  ordinary 
times,  and  we  are  making  only  about  25  per  cent  of  our  capacity  now. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  the  imported  mat  as  good  as  yours  ? 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  The  imported  matting  is  just  as  good  as  ouis. 
The  imported  mat  is  made  with  more  material  in  it  than  we  can 
afford  to  put  in  ours.  The  labor  amounts  to  nothing.  The  amount 
of  materia]  that  goes  into  the  cocoa  mat  depends  on  how  hard  the  man 
making  it  is  willing  to  beat  it  up,  and  wnen  a  man's  time  is  worth 
nothing  he  puts  in  more  labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  say  a  little  while  ago  about  the 
amoimt  of  importations  coming  mto  tms  country  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  said  they  were  coming  here  in  tremendous 
volume. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  now;  by  every  steamer. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  made  from  cocoa  fiber  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Made  from  cocoa  fiber. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or  rattan  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Or  rattan.  They  are  practically  all  cocoa  fiber; 
there  are  no  rattan  mats  made  abroad  and  very  few  are  made  in  this 
country  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  were  in  1914 1 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  can  tell  you  in  just  a  moment.  In  1918  the 
importations  of  matting  were  22,731  yards,  and  the  importations  of 
mats  were  38,667  SQUcii'd  ^^et. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  of  all  kinds  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is,  cocoa  mats  and  matting,  or  rattan  mats — 
but  it  is  all  cocoa  mats. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  can  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  My  figures,  Senator,  are  taken  from  the  Tariff 
Information  Surveys,  paragraphs  272  and  273,  tariff  act,  1913. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  these  statistics  on  imports  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  have.    But  I  can  not  get  any  such  figure. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  gives  the  imports  in  1918  at  38,667  square 
feet? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  figure  I  just  read,  38,667 
square  feet  cocoa  mats,  and  cocoa  matting  22,731  square  yards. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  any  flood  as  com- 
pared with  1908,  when  it  was  360,000  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  but 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  In  1909  it  was  477,000  square  feet 
and  in  1910,  479,000,  and  bnly  38,000  in  1918. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  But  in  1918  they  had  not  started  to  come.  They 
started  to  come  in  fuU  in  1919  and  1920,  and  all  through  this  year. 

BRIEF  OF  FBXD  H.  OLSVBLAHD.  REPRESENTmO  MANTTFACTTTRZRS  OF  COCOA  HATS 

AND  MATTINGS. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  1021,  Schedule  10,  of  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R. 
7456),  which  is  now  before  your  committee: 

'Mattmgs  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan  9  cents  per  square  yard;  mats  made  of  cocoa 
fiber  or  rattan  7  cents  per  square  foot." 

In  our  arguments  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  showed  the  necessity 
of  rates  much  higher  than  those  named  in  this  bill  and  are  much  disturbed  at  the 
figures  decided  upon  by  this  committee.  We  refer  you  to  attached  "Reports  of 
Hearings  on  General  Tariff  Revision,"  Part  V,  pages  3432-3434,  before  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  facts  regarding  imports  of  mats  and  mattings  have  not  altered 
in  the  meantime,  and  the  flood  of  imports  of  these  goods  still  continue.  The  New  York 
agent  of  one  of  the  largest  Indian  manufacturers  wrote  under  date  of  July  21,  1921, 
some  three  weeks  after  the  House  tariff  bill  had  been  reported,  and  the  proposed  rates 
made  known,  urging  one  of  ^e  subscribers  to  this  brief  to  consider  purchasing  mats 
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from  India  for  import  here,  as  they,  the  agents,  were  convinced  that  they  could  con- 
tinue to  supply  Indian  mats  at  less  than  manufacturer's  cost  here.  (Agent's  letter 
attached.). 

The  Indian  Government  imposes  an  export  tax  on  coir  yarns  from  which  mattings 
and  mats  are  made,  but  has  no  export  tax  on  the  manufoctured  mats  and  mattings. 
The  principal  handicap  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  the  low  cost  of  Indian  labor, 
the  poorest  coolies  in  India  working  at  this  industry,  many  of  ^ese  mats  being  woven 
in  the  huts  of  the  coolies. 

Unless  some  protection  further  than  that  given  in  this  bill  is  afforded  us,  we  see  no 
prospect  of  resuming  the  making  of  mats  and  mattings,  the  industry  having  been 
practically  at  a  stanostill  for  many  months.  There  are  now  more  than  a  year's  supplv 
of  imported  mats  and  mattings  in  the  country. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  committee  the  amendment  of  this  paragraph  by 
the  addition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  so  ih&t  the  jiaragrapn  woula  read: 

''Mattings  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  9  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition 
thereto  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  7  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  in  addition  thereto  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

This  compound  duty  would  be  similar  to  the  duties  fixed  in  this  bill  on  oriental 
rugs,  etc.    (See  par.  1117,  Schedule  11.) 

We  are  sugE^esting  the  addition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  because  with  cheap  labor 
available  theJ.ndian  manufacturers  are  able  to  send  to  this  country  mats  and  mattings 
which  are  designated  by  the  standard  grade  names  used  in  America,  but  which  are 
in  reality  one  prade  hie^her  than  the  American  standards,  the  difference  in  grades 
amounts  to  an  mcreased  value  of  25  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  duty,  if  assessed,  on 
American  valuation  will  counteract  this  to  a  laige  extent. 

We  appreciate  the  general  sentiment  against  too  high  rates  of  duty,  but  our  em- 
barrassment in  urging  action  on  our  behalf  by  your  committee  is  overcome  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  our  industry  b^  the  em- 
ployers of  Indian  coolie  labor,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  protection  asked  is  needed 
to  restore  our  business. 

Until  1914  the  Indian-made  mats  were  marketed  principally  in  Europe  and  Aus- 
tralia, but  as  these  markets  are  curtailed  for  these  ^ds,  the  United  States  is  now 
the  chief  market.  We  obtain  from  ''Tariff  Information  Surveys"  on  articles  in  para- 
eraphs  272  and  273^  page  122,  the  following:  Imports  of  mats.  1913,  798,794  square 
feet.  In  1920  the  imports  were  2,103,337  square  feet,  and  tne  first  six  months  of 
1921  show  still  laiger  importations  from  India. 

The  "McKinley  tarifr'  of  1890  gave  duty  on  matting  12  cents  per  square  yard, 
and  on  mats  8  cents  per  square  foot,  although  at  that  time  mats  were  only  coming 
into  the  United  States  from  India  in  small  quantities. 


New  York,  July  ^1,  1921. 
Messrs.  Geo.  Wehn,  Son  &  Co.,  Olenfieldy  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  and  regret  that  you  do  not  see  your 
way  clear  to  place  an  order  for  shipment  from  Cochin  by  the  August  steamer,  which 
is  scheduled  to  sail  early  in  the  month,  it  being  the  regular  steamer  postponed. 

Mr.  Goodacre  suggested  that  we  mi^t  come  to  some  special  understanding  with 
you  for  the  sale  of  mats  and  mattings  m  the  Pittsbuigh  district,  he  being  confident 
that  we  can  supply  your  requirements  in  certain  grades  cheaper  than  you  can  manu- 
facture them.  When  Mr.  Wehn  is  next  in  New  York  could  he  either  c{jll  or  make  an 
appointment  for  an  evening  at  the  writer's  club  to  talk  this  over? 
Yours,  truly, 

Eastmoxd  &  Co. 

BRIEF  OF   FRANK  McEOSKT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  TTNITED  TEXTILE  WORKERS  OF 


I  beg  to  lay  before  you  for  your  consideration  the  position  of  labor  in  reference  to 
paragraph  1021,  Schedule  10,  of  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456),  covering  imports  of  mate 
and  mattings  niade  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan. 

T©  the  workers  in  this  industry  thia  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  earn  an  Anaerican  wage  or  live  according  to  the  American  standard  if  tney  are 
forced  to  continue  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  labor  in  the  industry  in  India, 
from  where  these  mats  and  mattings  are  being  shipped  to  this  country  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  has  stifled  the  industry  here  to  a  point  where  the  workers  in  the  industry  in 
this  country  have  been  suffering  muth  from  unemployment.    In  the  last  18  months 
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these  workers  have  worked  leas  than  one-quarter  of  the  time,  and  the  situation  is 
becoming  worse. 

In  1913  the  imports  of  these  mats  and  mattings  was  798,794  square  feet.  In  1920 
they  were  2,103,337  square  feet:  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1921,  2,005,540  square 
feet,  which  ratio,  if  maintajnea,  will  amount  to  3,000,000  square  feet  or  more  for  this 
year.  Already  sufficient  mats  and  mattings  have  been  imported  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  this  country  for  nearly  two  years.  It  can  readily  De  seen  that  under  these 
conditions  the  industry  and  the  workers  employed  therein  can  not  exist,  let  alone 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  industry  and  the  employment,  of  more  working- 
men. 

It  seems  that  when  the  matter  is  considered  it  is  evident  that  an  increased  duty 
or  tariff  is  most  needed,  as  in  India  this  work  is  done  by  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor; 
in  fact  the  labor  cost  is  almost  nil,  as  much  of  this  work  is  done  in  huts  where  the  man, 
wife,  and  all  the  children  assist  and  make  only  a  few  pennies  a  day.  The  raw  ma- 
terial is  at  their  door,  and  there  are  practicaUy  no  overhead  chaiges,  and  many  other 
conditions  exist  which  I  am  sure  you  and  your  committee  realize  are  so  far  different 
from  the  American  idea  of  living. 

The  proeent  biU  advocates  a  duty  of  9  cents  per  square  yard  on  mattings  and  7  cents 
per  square  foot  on  mats.  At  the  present  time  this  hardly  covers  the  cost  of  wearing 
same  m  this  country,  and  on  many  grades  the  weaver  is  paid  from  11  to  12  cents  a 
square  foot,  and  I  mi^t  add  the  wages  earned  at  these  rates  for  weaving  only  range 
from  $20  to  $24  a  week.  Then  there  are  many  other  labor  costs  in  the  various  neces- 
sary departments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  overhead  expenses  necessary  to  operate  a 
factory  in  this  country. 

Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  American  industry  and  the  American  workers  em- 
ployed in  this  industry,  we  would  ur^e  tiiat  an  additional  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
be  added  to  that  already  contained  in  the  present  bill,  and  trust  that  you  and  your 
committee  will  understand  the  advisability  and  necessity  for  same. 


Schedule  11. 
WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


OENEBAL  BEVIEW. 

STATEMEKT   OF  JOHN  P.   WOOD,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BEP&ESENTING 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANTTFACTTTBEBS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  represent  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, the  office  of  which  is  at  50  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
of  which  I  am  president. 

In  conformity  with  your  request  that  those  listed  to  speak  upon 
this  schedule  whose  views  are  substantially  in  accord  should  desig- 
nate one  person  to  be  heard  by  the  committee,  the  following-named 
witnesses  have  requested  me  to  speak  for  them  also:  Mr.  fetevens, 
Mr.  Peabody,  and  Mr.  Nevins,  representing  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers ;  Mr.  Stager,  represent- 
ing the  National  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Spinners; 
Mr.  Fisler,  representing  the  Worsted  Spinners'  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Mr.  Quittner,  representing  the  Roosevelt  Worsted  Mills. 

I  am  aware  of  your  desire  to  expedite  these  hearings,  and  that  you 
do  not  wish  cumulative  testimony  upon  matters  that  have  already 
been  covered,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  conform  to  your  wishes.  Pre- 
vious witnesses  have  given  so  much  and  such  convincing  information 
concerning  the  present  industrial  and  monetary  conditions  in  com- 
petitive countries,  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  mere 
multiplication  of  examples. 

It  has  been  very  conchisively  shown  that  the  difference  in  labor 
cost  between  the  United  States  and  European  countries  is  greater 
now  than  before  the  war.  The  reasons  for  the  increased  difference 
have  been  discussed  at  length ;  as  has  also  the  influence  of  depreciated 
currencies,  and  exchange  rates. 

The  various  features  of  the  wool  schedule  which  have  been  subjects 
of  controversy  have  been  quite  fully  explained  by  me  at  previous 
hearings:  to  go  over  the  ground  again  would  merely  waste  your 
time  and  needlessly  encumber  the  present  record.  I  have  on  former 
occasion*?  been  examined  and  cross-examined  upon  every  phase  of  the 
subject.  Therefore,  to  save  time  and  avoid  duplication  of  testimony, 
I  refer  to  some  of  the  former  hearings  at  which  I  have  appeared  and 
submitted  myself  to  examination,  particularly  to  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearing  on  emergency  tariff,  H.  R.  15275,  January  7, 
1921,  pages  62  to  79  of  committee  print,  unrevised;  Ways  and  Means 
CommittiBe  hearings  January  81, 1921,  pages  2551  to  2588 ;  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings.  Schedule  K,  Januarv  27-28,  1913,  pages 
4151  to  4191. 
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If  the  committee  desires  to  ^o  into  any  of  these  previously  covered 
details  I  shall  willingly  give  all  the  time  that  may  be  required,  sup- 
ply what  information  I  can  personally,  and  try  to  procure  any  addi- 
tional particulars  that  I  may  not  have  here  at  hand. 

What  I  have  now  to  say  will  be  by  way  of  comment  upon  and  suo;- 
gestions  of  changes  in  the  pending  House  bill. 

We  advocate  wool  duties  adequate  to  protect  the  domestic  industry 
of  sheep  husbandry.  We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  amount  oif 
duty  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  our  industry  is  very  greatly 
concerned  in  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  applied,  both  to  imports 
of  raw  wool  and  to  the  wool  in  imported  goods. 

As  it  is  still  necessary  to  import  more  than  one-half  of  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  required  for  domestic  manufacture,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  method  of  levying  the  wool  duty  shall  be  one  that 
recognizes  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  wools  are  marketed 
and  that  the  incidence  of  the  duty  on  wools  of  diflferent  grades,  quali- 
ties, and  values  should  be  as  equitable  as  possible  under  the  conditions 
which  it  must  fulfill. 

The  three  alternative  methods  of  applying  duties  upon  raw  wool, 
viz,  ad  valorem,  specific  on  unwashea  weight,  and  specific  on  clean 
content,  each  has  certain  marked  advantages  and  each  possesses  ob- 
jectionable features. 

The  ad  valorem  method  would  be  the  most  equitable  to  the  im- 
porter and  user,  but  the  faults  attributed  to  the  ad  valorem  principle 
generally  apply  in  an  extreme  degree  in  the  case  of  wool  because  of 
the  wide  ran^e  of  price  fluctuations.  And  there  is  a  further  and 
insuperable  difficulty  in  determining  the  corresponding^  rates  to  be 
applied  to  the  wool  contained  in  imported  goods — the  misnamed  com- 
pensatory duties. 

Duties  based  upon  the  clean  content  of  wool  would  be  decidedly  the 
best  if  all  wools  had  even  approximately  the  same  nature  and  value. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  different  varieties  embracing  extreme  dif- 
ferences in  characteristics  in  the  manner  of  their  utilization  and  in 
their  intrinsic  and  market  values.  A  single  flat  rate  would  therefore 
bear  with  great  inequalitv  upon  the  different  kinds.  If  high  enou^rh 
to  protect  the  fine,  it  would  be  excessive  for  the  coarse;  if  low  enough 
ifor  the  coarse  grades,  it  would  not  afford  adequate  protection  for  the 
finer  grades.  Were  it  feasible  to  use  a  graded  scale  of  clean-content 
rates  that  objection  might  be  obviated.  That,  however,  is  impracti- 
cable, because  the  lar^e  number  of  distinct  classes  grade  from  one  to 
another  by  such  infinite  shades  of  variation  that  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  a  workable  graduated  series  of  rates. 

The  objections  to  a  specific  rate  based  upon  unwashed  wool  are 
well  known;  they  have  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  criticism  of  the 
wool  tariffs. 

Although  all  of  the  criticisms  and  objections  which  can  now  be 
offered  to  that  method  of  applying  the  wool  duties  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  every  Congress  for  upward  of  half  a  century,  every  pro- 
tective tariff  law  enacted  in  this  long  period  has  adhered  to  that 
method,  because,  after  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  successive  Congresses  have  been  convinced  that  no 
other  method  «^ould  afford  equal  protection  with  less  ground  for 
criticism. 
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A  uniform  basic  rate  of  duty  on  unwashed  wool  does  not  fall  with 
equal  incidence  on  the  clean  content  of  all  grades,  but  it  results  in  less 
ine<]uality  than  a  uniform  specific  rate  on  the  clean  content,  because 
variations  in  shrinkage  do  have  some  correspondence  with  variations 
in  the  fineness  of  the  wool  and  of  its  market  value.  In  a  general  way 
it  may  be  said  that  with  increase  of  coarseness  the  percentage  of 
shrinkage  and  the  price  decrease,  so  that  a  uniform  rate  on  unwashed 
wool  of  different  grades  results  in  a  decreased  clean-content  equiva- 
lent on  the  coarser  qualities  of  lower  value,  and  therefore  gives  a 
fairer  relation  of  duty  to  value  in  the  case  of  the  wool  from  the  larger 
breeds  of  sheep,  which  have  greater  mutton  value  than  those  which 
produce  the  finer  and  higher  priced  wool. 

The  26-cent  clean-content  rate  in  the  pending  bill  would  result  in 
excessive  ad  valorem  equivalents  on  the  coarser  and  cheaper  wools 
which  enter  into  the  lower  price  manufactured  goods.  Becomizing 
this  fact,  the  House  added  a  proviso  limiting  the  amount  of  duty  to 
not  exceeding  35  per  cent,  but  this  limitation  ^oes  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  would  prove  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  wool-ffrowing 
industry.   For  some  varieties  the  protection  would  be  ncj^ligible. 

Appendixes  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  4  show  various  comparisons  of  wool 
duties,  prices,  and  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  different  rates  of  duty.^ 

The  raw-wool  paragraphs  require  minor  amendment  in  one  respect, 
which  is  of  consideraole  importance,  but  Which  is  not  at  all  contro- 
versial. To  facilitate  future  comparisons  of  statistics  of  wool  imports 
the  old  classification  numbers  should  be  preserved,  the  wools  covered 
by  paragraph  1101  should  be  desi^ated  as  class  3,  and  those  of  para- 
graph 1102  as  classes  1  and  2.  This  may  also  make  possible  a  simpler 
phraseology  in  some  of  the  other  paragraphs.  If  the  old  classifica- 
tion and  designating  numbers  are  changed  it  will  greatly  complicate 
future  comparisons  of  statistical  reports  of  production,  importation, 
and  utilization  of  the  different  grades.  No  other  reason  for  this^ 
change  is  apparent  except  that  of  changing  the  phraseology  of  the 
scheoule  as  much  as  possible  from  that  to  which  the  industry  has 
been  long  accustomed  and  which  has  been  judicially  interpreted  by 
many  decisions. 

The  duties  on  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  ring  waste,  garnetted 
waste,  noils,  carbonized  and  uhcarbonized,  thread  and  yam  waste 
shoula  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  tnat  the  re- 
spective prices  of  these  materials  bear  to  clean  new  wools.  The  rates 
in  the  bill  we  think  approximately  correct  for  a  26-cent  scoured- wool 
duty. 

Any  change  in  the  rate  on  scoured  wool  would  require  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  rates  on  the  wastes  and  by-products  which 
I  have  named. 

The  rates  on  shoddy,  wool  extract,  mungo,  rags,  and  flocks  are  not 
designed  for  either  protection  or  revenue,  but  to  prevent  importation 
of  these  materials.    We  approve  a  continuance  oi  this  policy. 

The  compensatory  rates  in  Schedule  11  were  evidently  intended  to 
conform  to  the  finaings  of  the  Tariff  Board  report  of  1911,  but  in 
the  application  of  the  board's  conclusions  two  fundamental  errors 
have  been  made.  First,  the  basic  rate  employed  was  that  for  the 
scoured  contents,  25  cents,  instead  of  the  rate  for  scoured  wool.    All 

>  Appendixes  mentioned  in  this  statement  omitted  in  printing. 
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of  the  Tariff  Board's  computations  of  the  loss  on  waste  and  by- 
products were  derived  from  the  conversion  of  scoured  wool — ^not 
scoured  content — to  tops,  yams,  and  fabrics.  A  reference  to  the 
board's  report  will  show  that  the  starting  point  in  the  determination 
of  the  ratio  of  loss  was  with  the  wool  in  a  scoured  state.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  compensatory  rates  should  be  computed  on  the  rate  of 
dutv  on  scoured  wool. 

The  other  error  is  purely  arithmetical  and  consists  in  applying  the 
Tariff  Board's  ratios  to  the  quantity  of  remaining  product  instead 
of  to  the  original  quantity.  If  from  a  given  quantity  of  material, 
say  100  pounds,  there  is  a  waste  of  10  per  cent,  the  remaining  product 
is  90  pounds.  Obviously  the  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  90  to  90  pounds 
will  be  99,  not  100.  That  illustrates  the  other  mistake  that  has  been 
made  in  computing  the  specific  rates  in  Schedule  2.  The  proper 
arithmetical  formula,  as  the  Tariff  Commission  must  upon  reflection 
confirm,  is  to  divide  the  resultant  net  quantity,  90,  into  the  original 
quantity,  100.  The  quotient  thus  obtained,  111,  is,  of  course,  the 
correct  quantity  of  the  original  material  required  to  yield  100  units 
of  product,  and  is,  therefore,  the  proper  multiplier  of  the  scoured- 
wool  duty  to  determine  the  compensatory  duty  on  products  having  a 
loss  of  10  per  cent. 

Applying  this,  the  correct  arithmetical  method  of  finding  the 
proper  ratios  for  the  compensatory  duties,  the  rates  should  be :  for 
tops,  1.111  times  the  duty  on  scoured  wool ;  for  yams,  1.207  times  the 
duty  on  scoured  wool;  for  fabrics,  1.500  times  the  duty  on  scoured 
wool. 

We  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  method  of  ap- 
plying- the  compensatory  rates  that  would  more  accurately  relate  the 
wool  duty  to  the  wool  in  the  manufactured  article.  Although  the 
method  is  exceedingly  simple,  its  statement  in  the  phraseology  nec- 
essary for  a  tariff  act  gives  an  impression  of  complication  which  does 
not  exist.  The  plan  was  devised  to  obviate  the  objection,  often  made, 
that  the  former  compensatory  rates  were  excessive  on  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  lower  price  values.  The  method  we  suggested  would 
have  more  equitably  accomplished  that  purpose  than  the  stepped 
specific  rates  adopted  by  the  House.  If,  however,  the  two  errors  in 
the  method  of  computing  the  compensator}^  rates  are  corrected,  the 
form  will  be  satisfactory,  although  the  method  suggested  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  graduate  the  compensatory  duties  in  a 
somewhat  better  conformity  with  values. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  rates  it  would  be  desirable  and 
advantageous  to  have  accurate  "cost  of  production"  data  for  the 
United  States  and  for  competing  countries.  But  even  under  the  nor- 
mal conditions  preceding  the  war  this  was  only  possible  in  a  very 
limited  degree,  as  was  ascertained  by  the  old  tariff  board  after  hav- 
ing many  tariff  experts  engaged  in  the  effort  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Xow,  in  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  standards  of  value  and 
dislocation  of  international  monetary  exchanges  it  has  become  very 
much  more  difficult  than  ever  before. 

Various  Government  officials  have  testified  to  this^  including  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  present  Tariff  Commission  and  experts 
from  the  Customs  Service. 
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When  those  having  the  best  facilities  for  making  such  compari- 
sons have  been  obliged  after  much  investigation  to  recognize  the  im- 
practicability of  determining  proper  rates  by  that  method,  it  is  ob- 
viously futile  to  pursue  that  line  of  inquiry  with  fragmentary  data. 
There  are,  however,  other  means  available  oy  which  the  adequacy  of 
the  rates  may  be  judged. 

First,  there  are  authentic  schedules  of  wages  in  the  woolen  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  and  in  European  countries  which  are  acces- 
sible in  the  report  of  the  recent  hearings  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  in  a  separate  compilation  of  comparative  wages 
which  has  been  printed  by  authority  of  that  committee. 

Second,  we  know  the  conditions  of  competition  that  existed  under 
certain  former  tariff  rates,  when  the  ditferences  between  American 
and  European  wages  were  much  less  than  they  now  are. 

Comparisons  can  also  be  made  with  the  protective  rates  in  other 
sections  of  the  pending  bill  to  show  that  the  rates  in  this  schedule 
are  very  substantially  less  than  many  of  those  provided  for  manu- 
factures re(juiring  much  less  labor  in  fabrication  and  consequently 
le&s  conversion  cost. 

Tested  by  all  of  these  methods,  the  protective  or  ad  valorem  rates 
in  the  paragraphs  of  the  House  bill  to  which  I  shall  ^refer  are  gen- 
erally inadequate. 

I  shall  offer  for  the  record  comparative  tables  which  exhibit  in 
parallel  columns  the  ad  valorem  rates  contained  in  these  paragraphs, 
but  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  to  their  equivalents  for 
foreign  valuation,  and  the  corresponding  rates  in  the  acts  of  1913, 
1909,  and  1897.  (Appendix  No.  7.)  From  these  tables  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  much  irregularity  in  the  rates  of  the  pending  bill, 
that  they  are. all  much  below  those  in  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act  of 
1897,  and  that  some  of  them  are  below  and  many  others  of  them  prac- 
tically about  the  same  as  the  Underwood  Act  of  1913,  which  the 
author  of  that  law  frequently  said  had  been  framed  with  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  element  of  protection  as  completely  as  possible. 

For  comparisons  of  foreign  and  domestic,  wages  I  refer  to  the 
figures  in  the  schedules  previously  mentioned,  and  in  particular 
to  those  submitted  with  my  statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  will  appear  on  pages  2579  to  2583  of  the  report  of  the 
hearings  in  January  last.  I  also  present  a  later  comparison  with 
German  wages  now  in  effect,  as  reported  in  the  press  within  the  past 
few  days  (Appendix  No.  5),  and  United  States  wages  in  detail 
(Appendix  No.  6). 

With  regard  to  the  rates  in  other  schedules  of  the  House  bill :  As- 
suming them  to  be  only  what  are  necessary,  your  attention  is  invited 
to  the  fact  that  these  woolen  rates  generally  are  considerably  less 
than  those  adopted  for  other  kinds  of  manufacture,,  although  the 
products  of  our  industry  require  as  much  skill  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  labor  cost  to  manufacture  than  many  of  the  other  kinds  of 
manufactures  for  which  higher  rates  have  been  provided. 

That  many  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  in  Schedule  11  are  too  low  is 
due,  we  are  informed,  to  a  misapprehension  upon  thepart  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  prepared  the  schedule.  When  the  in- 
consistencies were  brought  to  the  attention  of  these  members  officially 
it  was  decided  that  as  the  bill  was  already  in  print,  and  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  House  that  day,  no  correction  could  be  made ;  and 
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because  of  a  restrictive  rule  that  had  been  adopted  to  enable  the  bill 
to  be  passed  at  a  specific  time  it  was  not  possible  to  have  correction 
made  oy  amendment.  We  were  therefore  advised  that  corrections, 
admittedly  necessary,  could  only  be  made  after  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate.  We  now  submit  these  facts  and  request  you  to  make  the 
needed  alterations,  which  we  sincerely  and  confidently  believe  are 
necessary  to  permit  our  domestic  woolen  industries  to  successfully 
operate  and  pay  wages  that  will  continue  to  have  at  least  as  high  a 
ratio  to  the  earnings  in  similar  occupations  abroad  as  existed  prior 
to  the  war. 

Paragraph  1106  covers  "wool  which  has  been  advanced  in  any 
manner  or  bj  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  ov 
scoured  condition  and  not  specially  provided  for,  including  tops,  and 
roving,  etc." 

In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  articles  other  than  "  tops  and  rovings,'- 
it  is  a  "basket"  provision,  and  as  such  is  in  conflict  with  another 
*'  basket "  or  catcn-all  paragraph  in  the  same  schedule — see  para- 
graph 1120. 

The  purpose  of  the  so-called  "basket"  provisions  in  protective 
tariff  laws  obviously  is  to  include  any  and  all  articles  which,  by  de- 
fect of  phraseology,  might  otherwise  have  to  be  classed  at  less  than 
the  proper  rate  of  duty.  To  effect  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
clude this  provision  in  a  paragraph  which  carries  one  of  the  higher 
rates  of  the  schedule  to  which  it  relates. 

As  this  paragraph  1106  has  the  lowest  rate  of  the  schedule  it 
manifestly  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  "  basket "  provision.  The 
paragraph  ought,  therefore,  to  be  restricted  to  tops. 

Another  detect  of  this  paragraph  1106  is  that  it  makes  the  same 
rate  applv  to  rovings  as  to  tops,  rovings  being  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  manutacture  requiring  additional  labor  and  conversion  expense. 
They  are  but  seldom  an  article  of  commerce,  but  being  in  some  sizes 
indistinguishable  from  the  coarser  sizes  of  yarn  they  should  be  in- 
cluded with  yarns  in  paragraph  1107. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  those  whom  I  represent 
as  to  the  form  in  whicli  the  top  and  yarn  duties  should  be  applied. 
As  the  Tariff  Board  and  members  of  the  present  Tariff  Commission 
have  recommended  the  use  of  specific  duties  whenever  practicable, 
and  as  it  is  possible  to  employ  specific  rates  for  tops  and  yarns,  some 
of  our  members  are  of  the  opinion  that  specific  rates  should  be 
adopted ;  others,  while  concurring  in  the  desirability  and  practicabil- 
ity of  specific  rates  for  tops  and  yarns,  think  it  inadvisable  to  employ 
that  form,  because  the  pending  bill  contains  the  top  and  yarn  rates  in 
ad  valorem  form  and  because  of  the  difficulty  or  using  the  specific 
form  for  the  finished  manufactures  in  the  construction  of  which  the 
yarns  are  used.  There  is  no  hostility  between  these  opposite  views, 
the  difference  is  merely  one  of  judgment  as  to  expeaiency.  I  am 
therefore  directed  to  suggest  to  you  alternative  rat^  in  adf  valorem 
and  specific  form. 

Paragraph  1106:  For  tops  the  compensatory  duty  should  be,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Board,  one  and  one-tenth 
times  the  rate  of  duty  adopted  for  scoured  wool. 

The  protective  rates,  in  ad  valorem  form,  if  based  on  American 
Taluations,  should  be :  If  valued  at  not  more  than  60  cents  per  pound, 
15  per  cent.    If  valued  at  more  tlian  60  cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent. 
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If  the  specific  form  is  adopted  the  recommendations  are:  Compensa- 
tory duty  per  pound,  one  and  one-tenth  times  the  rate  per  pound  on 
scoured  wool,  the  protective  duty  to  be  15  cents  per  pound,  subject 
to  a  provision  that  in  no  case  shall  the  rate  exceed  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  of  the  American  value. 

In  explanation  of  these  rates  I  will  submit  as  an  appendix  a  state- 
ment explaining  in  detail  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic 
cost  of  tops.     (Appendix  No.  8.) 

Paragraph  1107.  yarns:  If  the  ad  valorem  form  is  adopted  for  the 
protective  duties  the  following  schedule  of  rates  is  reconmiended : 
The  compensatory  or  wool  duty,  if  the  yarn  or  roving  is  valued  at 
not  more  than  60  cents  per  pound,  American  value,  to  be  per  pound 
five-sixths  of  the  duty  on  1  pound  of  scoured  wool ;  if  valued  at  more 
than  60  cents  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenths  times  the  duty  on  1  pound 
of  scoured  wool.  And  the  protective  rates  to  be  for  all  numbers  up 
to  number  forties,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  for  all  numbers  over 
forties,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  the  protective  duties  are  in  specific  form,  the  following  rates 
are  proposed  in  lieu  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  just  read : 

The  word  "  number "  as  used  in  this  connection  and  applied  to  worsted 
yarns  shall  be  the  number  of  hanks  per  pound,  a  hank  being  a  measure  of  560 
vHrds  of  single  yam  of  roving ;  and  when  applied  to  woolen  yams  shall  be  the 
number  of  hanks  per  pound,  a  hank  being  a  measure  of  300  yards  of  single 
yarn  or  roving. 

On  wool  or  tops  advanced  by  process  of  manufacture  to  any  number  of  sliver 
or  ro\ing  or  single  yarn  up  to  single  wtelves,,  the  duty  shall  be  17  cents  per 
poond. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  single  twelves  and  up  to  and  including  single 
thirties  the  duty  shall  be  17  cents  per  pound  plus  one-half  of  a  cent  per  num- 
r»er  per  pound  on  all  numbers  in  excess  of  single  twelves. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  single  thirties  and  up  to  and  including  single 
sixties  the  duty  shall  be  26  cents  per  pound  plus  1  cent  per  number  per  pound 
on  all  numbers  in  excess  of  single  thirties. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  single  sixties  the  duty  shall  be  56  cents  per  pound 
plas  li  cents  per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  in  excess  of  single  sixties. 

On  all  rovlngs  and  yarns  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  group- 
in?  or  twisting  two  or  more  rovlngs  or  yarns  together  up  to  and  including 
number  twelves  the  duty  shall  be  3  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going duties  on  single  yarns. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  twelves  and  up  to  and  including  thirties  the  duty 
shall  be  3  cents  per  pound  plus  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  on 
nil  numbers  in  excess  of  number  twelves,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  single 
yarns  of  corresponding  numbers. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  thirties  up  to  and  including  sixties  the  duty  shall 
k*  o\  cents  per  pound  plus  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  on  all 
numbers  in  excess  of  number  thirties,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  single  yarns 
of  corresponding  numbers. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  sixties  the  duty  shall  be  12}  cents  per  pound  plus 
three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  in  excess  of  num- 
ber sixties,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  single  yarns  of  corresponding  numbers. 

On  all  of  the  above  when  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained  or  printed,  the 
fluty  shall  be  10  cents  per  i)ound,  in  addition  to  the  other  duties  prescribed  In 
this  paragraph;  and  if  signed  or  gassed  there  shall  be  a  further  addition  of 
5  cents  per  pound. 

A  statement  of  differences  between  domestic  and  foreign  costs  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  No.  9. 
The  following  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  paragraph  for  1108 : 

Woven  fabrics,  weighing  not  more  than  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  |1.25  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenths 
times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  In 
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addition  thereto  25  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  and  not 
more  than  $2.50  per  i>ound,  one  and  four-tenth  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one 
pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound  one  and  five-tenth  times  the 
rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  In  addition 
thereto  33  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Provided  that  if  the  warp  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  is  wholly  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  the  specific  duty  shall 
be  one  time  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and 
the  ad  valorem  duties  shall  be  as  provided  in  this  paragraph. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  rates  proi^osed  in 
this  substitute  paragraph : 


American  valuation,  per  pound. 


Not  over  $1.25 

Over  $1.25,  not  over  $2.60 

Over  $2.50 

Tf  warp  is  wholtv  cotton  or  other  vei;etable 
flber: 

Not  ove#  $1.25 

Over  $1.25,  not  over  $2.50. 


Specific  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per 
pound. 


1.2  times  scourc'l  wool  rate. 
1.4  times  scourol  wool  rate. 
1.^  times  scoured  wool  rate. 


1  time  scoured  wool  rate. 
do 


Over  $2.50 ; do. 


I 


Ad  valorem 
protertive 
duty  to  1* 
applied  to 
American 
valiuktion. 


Fa  cent. 


2i 

3;^ 


25 
3D 


The  following  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  paragraph  for  1109  and 
1120: 

Woven  fabrics  weighing;  more  than  four  oimces  per  square  yard  and  all 
manufactures  of  every  description  not  specially  provided  for,  composed  wholly 
of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  part,  wliother  or  not  constituting  chief 
value,  valued  at  not  more  than  75  cents  per  pound,  one  and  one-tenth  tiniest 
the  rate  or  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  In  addi- 
tion thereto  22  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  75  cents  but 
not  more  than  $1.25  per  i)ound,  one  and  two-tenths  times  the  rate  of  duty  on 
one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  25  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  but  not  more  than  $2.50  per 
pound,  one  and  three- tenths  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool 
of  the  first  class  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $2.r>(> 
per  pound,  one  and  one-half  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  poun<l  of  s<'oure«I 
wool  of  the  first  class  and  33  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  rates  proposed  in 
this  substitute  paragraph : 


American  valuation,  per  pound. 


Not  over  75  cents 

Over  75  cents,  not  over  $1.25 
.Over  $1.25,  not  over  $2.50 . . . 
Over  $2.60 


Speciflc  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per 
pound. 


1.1  times  scoured  wool  rat« 

1.2  times  scoured  wool  rat« 

1.3  times  scoured  wool  rate 
1 .5  times  scoured  wool  rain 


Ad  valorem 
duty  to  be 
applied  to 
Anierican 
valuation. 


P(T  cent. 


22 
2S 
30 
33 


Paragraph  1120  in  the  House  bill  is  intended  as  the  basket  or  catch- 
all paragraph  of  this  schedule,  but  provides  no  compensatory  or 
wool  duty,  and  the  ad  valorem  mte  is  but  25  per  cent,  whereas  the 
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purpose  of  the  basket  provision  in  every  schedule  requires  that  it 
should  provide  the  maximum  rates  of  that  schedule. ' 
Paragraph  1111,  pile  fabrics:  Substitute  proposed: 

Pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  tlie  whole  surface, 
made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  whether  or  not  con- 
stituting chief  value,  and  manufactures  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  such 
pile  fabrics,  if  valued  at  not  more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  one  and  three-tenths 
times  Uie  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  30 
I>er  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  one  and  five- 
tenths  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class 
and  33  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Condensed  statement  of  above : 


American  valuation,  per  pound. 


Not  over  12.50. 
Over  12.50..... 


Specific  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per 
pound. 


1.3  times  scoured  wool  rite . 
1.5  times  scoured  wool  rate . 


Ad  valorem 

STotective 
uty  to  be 
applied  to 
American 
valuation. 


Percent. 


30 
33 


Paragraph  1112,  blankets:  The  phraseology  of  this  paragraph  is 
defective  and  ambiguous.  It  provides  for  a  very  limited  class  of 
blankets  not  exceeding  3  yards  in  length,  but  leaves  entirely  in  doubt 
the  classification  of  blanketing  exceeding  3  yards  in  length.  It  is  so 
restrictive  as  to  weaves,  color,  and  finish  that  very  few  of  the 
blankets  of  commerce  would  fall  within  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

These  restrictive  provisions  were  probably  designed  to  indirectly 
exclude  from  the  blanket  paragraph  such  articles  as  traveling  rugs 
and  automobile  robes,  concerning  the  classification  of  which  under  the 
present  law  there  has  been  considerable  litigation.  It  is  true,  as  the 
customs  authorities  have  contended,  that  traveling  and  automobile 
rugs  should  be  classed  as  cloths.  But  that  can  be  more  simply  ac- 
complished by  their  specific  enumeration  in  the  cloth  paragraph. 
This  blanket  paragraph  can  then  be  so  written  that  it  will  really  be 
applicable  to  blankets  instead  of  as  it  now  stands,  excluding  and 
thereby  subjecting  to  higher  rates,  the  very  articles  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  apply : 

Substitute  proposed : 

• 

On  blankets  composed  whoUy  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  exceeding  three  yards  In 
length,  valued  at  not  more  than  75  cents  per  pound,  one  time  the  rate  of  duty 
on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  75  cents  and  not  more  than  $1.50  i)er  pound,  one  and  two- 
tenths  times  the  i-ate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and 
23  per  centum  ad  valorem';  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  one  and  three- 
tenths  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class 
and  27  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  Th^t  traveling  and  automobile  rugs 
and  robes  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  cloths  weighing  more  than 
four  ounces  to  the  square  yard  under  paragraph  1109. 
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Condensed  statement  of  the  rates  contained  in  the  foregoing  pro 
posed  substitute  paragraph : 


American  vBloation,  per  poand. 


Not  more  than  75  cents 

More  than  76  cents  and  not  more  than  11.50. 
More  than  $1.60 


Specific  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per 
pound. 


Ad  valorem 

Srotective 
utvtobe 
applied  to 
American 
valuation. 


1  time  scoured  wool  duty . . 

1.2  times  scoured  wool  duty 

1.3  times  scoured  wool  duty 


Per  cent. 


20 
23 

27 


Paragraph  1113,  felts,,  not  woven :  Substitute  proposed : 

Felts,  not  woven,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  75  cents 
per  pound,  one  time  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first 
class  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  75  cents  and  not  more 
than  |1.50  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenth  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound 
of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  23  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at 
more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  one  and  three-tenth  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one 
pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  27  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Condensed  statement  of  rates  in  above: 


American  valuation,  per  pound.         Specific  wool  m  compensatory  duty,  per  pound. 


Not  over  76  cents 

Over  75  cents  and  not  over  $1.60 
Over  $1.50 


1  time  scoured  wool  rate... 

1.2  times  scoured  wool  rate 

1.3  times  scoured  wool  rate 


Ad  valorem 

Srotective 
uty  tobe 
applied  to 
American 
valuation. 


Ptrcent. 


ao 

23 

27 


Paragraph  1120,  all  manufactures  n.  s.  p.  f. :  As  explained  in  con- 
nection with  the  substitute  submitted  for  paragraph  1109,  this  para- 
graph 1120  was  designed  as  the  basket  provision  xor  the  wool  sched- 
ule, but  it  includes  no  wool  compensatory  duty,  and  its  ad  valorem 
rate  is  not  in  accord  with  the  requirements  for  a  n.  s.  p.  f .  paragraph. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  incorporated  the  basket  provision  m  the 
cloth  paragraph  (1109),  where  it  has  heretofore  habitually  been— in 
the  acts  of  1913  and  1894,  as  well  as  those  of  1909, 1897,  and  1890. 

Paragraph  1430:  Braids,  laces,  galloons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
articles  are  taken  out  of  the  wool  schedule  and  included  in  para- 
graph 1430  of  the  sundries  schedule,  at  the  same  rates  of  duty  as 
similar  articles  of  cotton  or  other  manufactures  upon  which  there  is 
no  duty  on  the  raw  materials.  This  change  in  classification  entirely 
deprives  these  articles  made  of  wool  of  compensation  for  the  wool 
duty.  They  should  be  restored  to  Schedule  11  with  a  compensatoi^ 
duty  equal  to  that  allowed  upon  woven  fabrics. 

Wearing  apparel,  if  embroidered  in  any  manner,  is  covered  by 
paragraph  1430  of  the  sundries  schedule,  which  is  alike  applicable  to 
cotton  and  woolen  wearing  apparel,  but  does  not  include  any  compen- 
satory rate  for  the  wool  duty.  Any  embroidery  on  an  article  of  wear- 
ing apparel  made  of  wool,  as  for  example  an  embroidered  initial  on  a 
flannel  outing  shirt,  would,  therefore,  bring  it  under  this  schedule, 
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subject  to  the  same  rate  as  embroidered  cotton  apparel,  and  without 
any  compensatory  allowance  for  the  wool  duty. 

At  the  present  time  the  difference  between  the  conversion  cost  in 
the  United  States  and  in  competing  European  countries  is  so  much 
greater  than  it  was  prior  to  1914  that  the  rates  on  woolen  manufac- 
tures in  the  act  of  1909  would  not  now  be  sufficient  in  most  cases  to 
offset  that  difference. 

Many  manufacturers  have  been  insistent  that  higher  rates  should 
be  asked  for.  Bealizing,  however,  that  the  sentiment  in  Congress  is 
adverse  to  the  enactment  of  rates  higher  than  in  that  law  we  ^f er  to 
that  policy ;  but  with  a  full  realization  that  for  some  time  to  come 
those  rates  will  not  be  sufficient,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  for- 
eign currencies  and  exchange,  to  prevent  such  an  increase  in  importa- 
tions as  will  necessarily  cause  a  decrease  in  domestic  production  and  a 
corresponding  amount  of  unemployment.  After  a  considerable 
period  of  uneconomic  competition  with  attendant  losses,  in  which  the 
public  necessarily  shares,  there  will,  of  course,  be  an  adjustment  to 
the  rates  which  you  finally  enact.  Increased  orders  to  European  mills 
will  naturally  tend  to  correct  the  present  maladjustment  of  wages  to 
the  currency  depreciation  there ;  and  decreased  business  here,  with 
accompanying  unemployment,  will  just  as  inevitably  tend  to  lower 
the  labor  cost  here ;  over  which  the  manufacturers  here  can  exercise 
no  control.  It  is  you  who  make  the  rates  in  the  new  law  who  will 
determine  what  shall  be  the  eventual  difference  between  the  wages 
in  the  woolen  mills  of  the  United  States  and  in  those  of  Europe. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  principal  industries  of  the  coun- 
try are  now  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  economic  system  to  disappear. 
Costly  and  efficient  plant  installations  of  a  whole  industry  can  not 
be  transferred  eLrewhere,  nor  will  they  be  destroyed.  ^Properties 
may  be  foreclosed  and  acquired  by  new  owners,  but  the  plants  will  re- 
main. Work  people  may  be  idle  for  a  time,  but  if  higher  wages  can 
not  be  paid,  like  everyone  who  encounters  competition,  they  must 
eventuauy  meet  the  market,  which  will  be  the  f orei^  rates  plus 
whatever  measure  of  tariff  protection  you  decide  is  sufficient. 

Try  as  its  opponents  will  to  argue  down  the  irresistible  fact,  tariff 
protection  is  primarily  and  fundamentally  a  matter  of  wages,  and 
neither  sophistry  nor  demogogy  can  make  it  something  else. 

If  the  present  level  of  wages  in  competing  countries  continues,  and 
it  is  desired  to  hiaintain  the  existing  scale  in  the  United  States,  it 
will  require  tariff  rates  substantially  higher  than  those  of  the  acts 
of  1897  and.  1909.  Lower  rates  of  duty  must  result  in  lower  wage 
rates  here  or  higher  wage  rates  in  Europe.  This  is  not  argument; 
it  is  a  mere  statement  of  immutable  economic  law,  which  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  protective  tariff 
policy. 

Opponents  of  the  protective  policy  may  question  the  advantages 
of  higher  wages,  but  they  can  not  doubt  that  the  practical  effect^  of 
a  protective  tariff  is  to  sustain  a  higher  scale  of  wages  than  obtains 
in  competing  countries. 

Dr.  Taussig,  who  would  hardly  qualify  as  an  advocate  of  protec- 
tion, has  given  it  as  his  matured  opinion : 

Wages  In  the  United  States— if  not  caused  by  the  tariff  system  alone,  they 
are  at  least  dependent  upon  it.  They  are  the  result  of  the  tariff  system  in  this 
sense :  As  they  are  and  what  they  are,  they  could  not  be  paid  but  for  that  system. 
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In  estimating  the  sufficiency  for  the  protective  purpose  of  any  of 
the  rates  named  in  the  act,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sible application  to  such  rate  of  the  provisions  of  section  303  (Title 
III),  which  authorizes  the  President  under  certain  conditions  to 
reduce  the  rate  by  20  per  cent. 

The  bill  under  consideration  was  not  designed  to  provide  rates 
25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amounts  of  duty  required  for  protective 
purposes.  But  unless  a  rate  is  as  much  as  25  per  cent  more  than 
necessary,  a  reduction  of  the  rate  by  20  per  cent  will  lower  it  below 
the  amount  recjuired  for  protection.  If  the  rate  enacted  is  just  suf- 
ficient to  equalize  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic  costs. 
then  a  reduction  of  that  rate  by  20  per  cent  provided  in  section  303 
would  eliminate  the  element  of  protection  entirely,  making  the  re- 
duced figure  merely  a  revenue  duty.  For,  as  has  been  previously 
pointed  out,  anything  less  than  the  amount  of  duty  required  for 
protection  does  not  afford  any  protection  whatever.  If  the  needed 
rate  is  30  per  cent,  20  per  cent  less  than  30  per  cent  will  not  provide 
a  four-fifths  protection ;  it  will  be  a  duty  for  revenue  only. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  any  allowance  which  may  be  made  upon 
the  duties  upon  merchandise  imported  in  American  ships.  How- 
ever worthy  the  purpose  of  encouraging  an  American  merchant 
marine,  a  discount  for  that  purpose  which  is  granted  upon  rates 
that  are  barely  protective  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to  domestic 
industries.  If,  tnerefore,  it  is  desired  to  give  such  a  preference  to 
American  ships,  the  nominal  rate  should  be  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  authorized  reduction.  In  that  way  the  freight  would  be  as- 
sured to  American  vessels  without  prejudice  to  home  industries  and 
at  the  actual  protection  rate. 

You  have  had  extended  hearings  with  regard  to  the  change  from 
foreign  to  domestic  valuations  as  a  basis  for  duty.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  discuss  that  subject,  but  will  merely  state  for  the  record  that  while 
not  among  the  original  advocates  of  the  American  valuation  plan  we 
are,  after  much  study  of  the  subject,  convinced  of  its  practicability, 
and  that  it  is  the  only  feasible  method  yet  suggested  that  will  even 
partially  offset  the  erfects  of  depreciating  foreign  currencies.  T\Tien 
the  objections  to  the  plan  are  carefully  examined  they  are  found  to 
be  invariably  in  reality  objections  to  the  rates  and  not  to  the  method, 
as  some  importers  have  themselves  pointed  out.  We  apprehend  no 
practical  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  law  "with  this  feature, 
the  retention  of  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  foreign  currencies,  is 
very  important. 

An  extensive  review  of  economic  conditions  here  and  abroad  indi- 
cates that  there  are  three  distinct  factors  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  tariff  protection  which  can  be  provided  for  American 
industries. 

There  is  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  difference  in  pro- 
duction cost  due  to  different  standards  of  living  as  reflected  in  labor 
cost.  This  difference  between  the  United  States  and  the  central  coun- 
tries of  Europe  will  for  a  long  time  be  somewhat  greater  than  it  was 
before  the  war,  because  in  the  United  States  these  living  standards 
are  permanently  higher,  while  in  many  of  the  European  countries 
war  poverty  has  depressed  the  general  standard  of  living.  The  in- 
crease in  the  gap  between  labor  costs  there  and  here  has  teen  partly, 
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but  not  wholly,  offset  by  an  increase  in  other  charges  upon  production, 
such  as  taxes  and  fuel.  Another  important,  but  temporary,  factor 
in  the  increase  of  difference  in  production  costs  results  from  the  great 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  local  currency. 

This  is  commonly  and  incorrectly  referred  to  as  depreciation  of 
exchange.  It  is  an  axiom  that  as  the  value  of  currency  declines,  prices 
of  labor  and  commodities  must  rise,  but  the  two  movements  do  not 
proceed  with  equal  rapidity.  Wa^es  and  many  kinds  of  fixed  charges 
have  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  speed  of  currency  inflation, 
with  the  result  that,  measured  in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  ox 
a  more  stable  currency  like  the  American  dollar,  actual  p^roduction 
costs  and  the  selling  prices  of  manufactures  have  been  steadily  declin- 
ing. This,  however,  is  a  phenomena  that  can  not  persist.  I^oner  or 
later  the  aecline  in  curency  must  be  arrested,  or  else  it  will  become 
valueless  and  be  replaced  by  a  new  circulating  medium.  In  either 
case  prices  and  wages  will  then  come  to  normal  levels  according  to  the 
living  standards  of  those  countries. 

Except  to  the  limited  extent  the  American  valuation  plan  will 
afford,  it  does  not  seem  practicable,  in  a  permanent  tariff  act,  to  pro- 
vide against  the  extraordinary  conditions  created  by  currencies  wnich 
are  steadily  becoming  more  nearly  worthless ;  and,  unless  some  tem- 
porary means  of  relief  can  be  devised,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
for  a  time,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  long,  to  contend  with  this  handi- 
cap as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  war.  But  that  difference  which 
must  be  regarded  as  normal  and  lasting,  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
greater  now  than  in  former  years,  is  the  proper  measure  of  perma- 
nently necessary  protection. 

The  special  or  emergency  tariff  enacted  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  not  only  made  no  provision  for  protective  duties  on  manu- 
factures of  wool,  but  actually  reduced  the  net  duties  on  most  woolen 
goods  by  neglecting  to  make  the  proper  compensatory  duty.  The  duty 
on  wool  in  the  grease  at  16  cents  per  pound  is  nearly  40  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  law ;  and  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  skirting  clause  this  nominal  rate  is  actually  maae  30  cents 
on  a  large  proportion  of  the  wools  required  to  augment  the  insufficient 
domestic  supply.  Assuming  for  such  wools  an  average  shrinkage  of 
50  per  cent,  this  present  duty  is  equivalent  to  60  cents  the  dean  pound. 
Of  course,  thev  will  not  be  imported  in  that  form,  because  of  improper 
adjustment  of  the  compensatory  duties.  The  wool  must  come  in  in- 
stead in  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  form  at  45  cents, 
which  will  defeat  the  purpose  of  protection  to  the  woolgrowers.  * 

This  result  has  not  yet  oeen  manifest  because  of  the  large  surplus 
stocks  of  woo>  that  were  on  hand  when  the  emergency  act  went  into 
effect  As  there  have  since  been  practically  no  imporUitions  of  cloth- 
ing wools,  the  surplus  stocks  then  on  hand  have  been  steadily  reduced, 
until  it  would  now  be  neceeeary  to  import  supplies  of  the  finer  grades. 
But  owing  to  the  disparity  between  the  effective  wool  duties  and  the 
compensatory  rates,  the  importations  will  take  the  form  of  ffoods  in- 
stead of  raw  wool,  to  the  detriment  of  domestic  industry  and  employ- 
ment and  without  benefit  to  the  domestic  woolgrower. 

In  concluding  my  statement  I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  plan  for  levying  the  duties  on  cloth  in  specific  form 
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which  was  proposed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Mr.  Julius 
Forstmann,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  While  it  would  not  be  possible  to  work 
out  the  details  of  this  plan  in  time  for  incorporation  in  the  pending 
bill,  the  principle  which  it  embodies  seems  so  sound  that  it  might  well 
be  made  the  subject  of  study  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  determine 
whether  it  could  not  later  be  substituted  for  the  method  which  may 
be  adopted  now.  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Forstmann's  proposal  is  that  the 
rate  ol  duty  shall  be  based  upon  tlie  American  conversion  cost,  the 
Congress  stiall  legislate  that  rate  in  the  tariff  act,  and  provide  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  determine  what  the  conversion  costs  are, 
classify  the  goods  into  groups  having  approximately  the  same  con- 
version cost,  and  prepare  tables  showing  in  specific  form  the  amount 
of  duty  for  each  group  computed  on  the  ascertained  conversion  cost, 
at  the  rate  prescribea  in  the  act.  This  method  would  provide  for 
each  class  or  goods  the  amount  of  protection  needed  therefor,  would 
afford  all  the  advantages  of  the  specific  form  of  duty,  without  having 
to  make  the  rates  higher  than  necessary  for  some  articles  in  order  to 
have  them  sufficiency  high  to  be  protective  for  others.  Congress 
would  retain  its  legislative  control  over  the  basic  ad  valorem  rate, 
without  having  to  encimxber  the  law  with  elaborate  tables  of  specific 
rates,  the  preparation  of  which,  and  their  amendment  from  time  to 
time,  would  be  entrusted  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  subject  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  the  plan,  and  if  adopted  an  intei'val  of  a  year  or 
more  would  be  required  before  it  could  be  put  in  effect  to  enable  the 
conmiission  to  compile  the  information  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  of  rates.  Theoretically,  the  proposal  is  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, and  I  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  Tariff  Commission  be  re- 
quested to  investigate  its  practicability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  two  or  three  points  that  were  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Dale  upon  which  I  would  like  to  comment  very  briefly. 

The  statements  that  were  made,  of  course,  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  every  revision  of  the  tariff  within 
my  recollection,  and  are  as  fully  stated  and  are  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader,  successfully  answered  in  pre- 
vious hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
carded  and  worsted  branches  of  the  industry  in  respect  to  the  present 
form  of  duty.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  carded- wool  industry 
has  no  sympathy  with  that  contention.  Of  probably  25,000  looms 
engaged  in  that  branch  of  the  business,  I  think  Mr.  Dale  said  he  spoke 
for  some  1,600. 

The  old  tariff  provided  rates  of  duty  equally  applicable  to  both 
branches  of  the  industry  and  as  much  needed  by  the  one  as  by  the 
other.  Practically  all  the  heavy-shrinking  wools,  except  limited 
quantities  of  defective  sorts,  are  as  useful  and  necessary  for  the 
French  system  of  worsted  manufacture  as  for  the  carding  branch 
of  the  industry,  and  a  large  part  of  the  heavy-shrinking  wools  are  as 
useful  in  the  ^Bradford  system  as  in  the  carding  mills. 

Apart  from  that,  the  compensatory  duty  under  the  old  law,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  was  based  upon  a  shrinkage  of  66f  per  cent.  If 
the  wool  did  not  exceed  that  shrinkage  it  could  be  imported  with 
full   compensation   against   foreign   carded   wool   goods   made  of 
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similar  wools.  That  was  equally  true  whether  the  wools  were  manu- 
factured bjr  the  carding  or  the  worsted  process.  I  think  Senator 
Gooding  will  confirm  that  statement.  The  carded-wool  manufac- 
turers had  no  grievance  under  the  old  form  of  tariff  so  long  as  the 
wool  they  wish  to  import  did  not  shrink  more  than  66§  per  cent. 
And  in  the  case  of  exceptional  wools  having  a  greater  shrinkage 
the  disadvantage  for  the  carding  system  was  no  greater  than  for  the 
combing[  or  worsted  system.  •        * 

The  difficulty  about  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool — and  I  have  tried 
to  avoid  indicating  any  personal  objection  to  that  form,  except  indi- 
cating the  difficulties  involved — is  the  difficulty,  first  of  all,  of  giving 
adequate  protection  to  the  woolgrower  on  account  of  the  fault  com- 
mon to  all  ad  valorem  duties,  and  particularly  to  articles  or  commodi- 
ties like  wool  which  have  a  very  great  fluctuation  in  price.  From  the 
manufacturer's  point  of  view  the  difficulty  is  that  you  can  not  devise 
an  equitable  compensatory  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  wool  duty.  The 
plan  which  has  been  suggested  oy  Mr.  Dale  would  be  perfectly  sound 
if  the  market  value  of  wool  did  not  change  and  if  the  ratio  of  raw 
material  and  conversion  costg  for  different  fabrics  was  always 
identical. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  valuation  for  different  goods  has  been  as 
variant  as  30  per  cent  of  raw  materials  to  70  per  cent  of  conversion 
costs  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  70  per  cent  of  raw  material 
to  30  per  cent  of  conversion  costs.  No  rate  tnat  is  predicated  upon  a 
percentage  of  40  or  50  or  60  per  cent  of  wool  can  be  applicable  with 
eijiial  exactness  and  justice  to  all  goods.  It  will  either  be  too  high  for 
some,  or,  if  not  too  high  for  any,  it  will  be  too  low  for  some. 

There  is  the  further  difficulty  that  the  price  of  wool  is  constantly 
fluctuating.  If  the  ratio  for  any  given  fabric  to-day  is  60  per  cent 
of  raw  material  to  40  per  cent  of  conversion  cost,  and  the  price  of 
wool  falls  very  much,  the  ratio  of  wool  to  conversion  cost  immediately 
changes,  and  if  there  is  a  compensatory  duty  which  is  based  on  the 
previously  assumed  ratio  of  60  to  40  becomes  wrong. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  apportion  the  total  duty  in  exact  equalization 
ktween  cloth,  yarns,  and  tops,  as  advanced  by  Mr.  Dale,  for  there  is 
not  a  constant  ratio  between  the  conversion  costs  of  cloth,  yarn,  and 
tops  for  the  many  different  kinds  of  fabrics.  If  in  every  kind  of 
goods  the  ratio  of  these  respective  conversion  costs  was  the  same,  and 
if  the  price  of  raw  wool  was  a  constant  unfluctuating  factor,  it  would 
be  possible  to  apportion  the  duties  upon  the  equalized  basis  suggested 
by  Mr.  Dale.  But  for  the  thousands  of  products  varying  in  all  de- 
grees of  fineness  of  texture,  with  greatly  varying  weights  from  3 
ounces  to  30  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  variations  in  the  relative 
conversion  costs  of  cloth,  yarn,  and  tops  are  verjr  great,  and  no 
single  ratio  will  exactly  apply  to  all,  nor  will  a  ratio  that  is  correct 
for  any  one  remain  correct  for  that  one  when  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  changes  appreciably. 

The  truth  is  there  can  be  no  absolutely  ideal  form  of  levying  these 
duties.  In  matters  of  taxation  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  Every- 
one admits  that  tax  bills  apply  very  unequally,  and  so  it  is  with  the 
tariff  "bills.  The  same  income  tax  is  imposed  upon  an  income  en- 
tirely earned  by  hard  work  as  upon  another  income  of  identical 
amount  which  is  derived  entirely  from  investments,  without  any  per- 
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sonal  work  or  service.  You  apply  a  tax  upon  an  estate,  say,  of  a 
million  dollars,  divided  amon^  10  neirs,  so  that  a  great  deal  heavier 
burden  falls  upon  the  one-tenth  each  heir  inherits  than  upon  $100,000 
inherited  by  one  heir  from  an  estate  of  $100,000.  There  is  no  perfect 
form  for  a  tax  law  or  for  a  tariff  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  of  my  statement. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  noticed  when  you  referred  to  paragraphs  1109. 
1110,  and  1111,  coverinj^  woolen  fabrics  more  than  4  ounces  \^r 
square  yard  and  woolen  fabrics  which  have  been  cut  to  garment  or 
suiting  length,  and  pile  fabric,  you  used  the  words  in  your  suggested 
changes  in  the  designation  of  the  cloth  or  fabrics,  "  whether  or  not 
constituting  chief  value."  That  brings  up  that  old  question  of  allow- 
you  here  for  wool  values. 
Wood.  Senator,  with  respect  to  that  I  think  we  simply  followed 
the  language  of  the  existing  bill.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  avoid  sug- 
gesting changes  in  phraseology,  unless  we  were  especially  impressed 
with  their  necessitv. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  phraseology  is  "  woven  fabrics  weighing  no 
more  than  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued 
at  not  more  than  75  cents  per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  18  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

You  used  the  words  in  your  suggested  definition  "  Whether  or  not 
constituting  chief  value." 

Mr.  Wood.  We  simply  copied  that  from  the  Fordney  bill.  We  did 
not  suggest  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  is  it  in  the  Fordney  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Paragraph  1111,  third  line. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  applies  to  fabrics  only. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  vou  will  find  it  applies  generally. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  in  1109  or  1110.  They  did,  however,  put 
it  in  1111  to  cover  pile  fabrics. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  that  phraseology  our  purpose  was  simply  to  follow 
the  language  of  the  bill.  We  did  not  intend  to  introduce  any  new 
feature. 

I  miffht  also  call  attejition  to  the  fact  that  we  have  endeavored,  bv 
the  graduated  series  of  compensatory  duties,  to  provide  for  the  varia- 
tions in  components,  startinj^  with  a  low  compensatory  rate  for  low 
values  and  increasing  as  the  increase  of  value  indicates  larger  propor- 
tions of  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  did  not  use  those  words  in  regard  to  para- 
graph 1112,  referring  to  blankets? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Wood,  in  your  statement  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  15  cents  per  pound  on  scoured  wool  represents  60  cent«  [yev 
pound  in  the  cloth.    Did  I  misunderstand  your  statement? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  cloth,  but  the  actual 
cost  of  importation.  In  the  present  emergency  tariflF  bill  the  rate 
is  15  cents  for  unwashed  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  were  referring  to  the  emergencj'  tariff 'bill  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Entirely. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  had  reference  to  this  bill, 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.  I  only*  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  emergency 
tariff  bill  created  a  situation  which  would  necessarilv  result  in  the 
impoitation  of  tops  and  yarns  rather  than  wool,  because,  the  duty 
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being  15  cents  on  the  grease  pound  and  on  all  those  wools  that  are 
skirted,  the  duty  would  be  doubled,  which  would  make  it  30  cents. 
If  that  wool  shrinks  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  that  would  be  60  cents 
per  clean  pound,  but  if  the  tops  can  be  brought  in  for  45  cents  per 
pound  raw  wool  would  not  come  in. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  refer  to  the  emergency 
tariff  bill.  I  agree  with  you.  If  we  are  to  have  any  kind  of  protec- 
tion for  wool  we  will  have  to  have  the  same  degree  of  protection  for 
toDs  or  else  tops  will  come  in  instead  of  wool. 

Air.  Wood.  The  reason  it  has  not  been  done  up  to  this  time  is,  first 
of  all,  Congress  passed  that  bill  for  the  special  protection  of  the  wool- 
growers.  Owing  to  the  very  great  stocks  oi  wool  accumulated  in 
this  country,  wool  having  been  free  up  to  the  moment  of  the  passage 
of  that  act,  the  price  of  the  domestic  wool  was  not  immediately  en- 
hanced. But  as  that  surplus  stock  became  reduced  the  variation 
between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  be^an  to  be  apparent,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  the  clean-content  prices  here  are  about  15  cents 
per  pound  above  the  corresponding  clean-content  foreign  prices  of 
corresponding  wools. 

Up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  advantageous  or  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  make  these  imports,  but  as  the  wool  becomes  scarce  here, 
any  importations  of  wool  that  comes  in — ^that  is,  if  the  goods  can  still 
be  manufactured  in  the  United  States — will  come  in  the  form  of  tops 
and  yams. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wood.  Later  on,  when  the  agencies  of  distribution  have  been 
created,  which  takes  a  good  deal  longer  time  for  fabrics  than  for  tops 
and  yarns,  then  as  long  as  the  duty  is  only  45  cents  a  pound  for  cloth, 
naturally  cloth  will  come  rather  than  wool  at  60  cents  or  tops  and 
yarn  at  45  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  woolgrower  realizes  that  just  as  much  as 
the  manufacturer  doesf 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Wood,  you  made  a  number  of  suggestions  in 
regard  to  changes  in  these  schedules.  How  did  you  arrive  at  all  those 
specific  rates? 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  refer  to  the  specific  or  the  ad  valorem  rates? 

Senator  Watson.  All  the  recommendations  you  made. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  specific  rates,  compensatory  for  the  wool  duty, 
were  arrived  at,  as  nearly  as  we  could  jud^e,  on  the  basis  of  eliminat- 
infr  compensation  for  the  components,  which,  according  to  the  value, 
could  not  have  been  enhanced  in  value  by  the  wool  duty — that  is,  the 
lower  the  price,  the  less  new  wool,  and  consequently  the  less  com- 
pensatory duty.  We  tried  to  relate  the  compensatory  duty  to  the 
proportion  of  wool  duty.  The  relation  is  necessarily  approximate, 
and  the  method  of  determining  the  ratios  empirical. 

With  regard  to  protective  rates  or  ad  valorem  rates,  they  were 
approximately  rates  of  the  1909  act,  slightly  reduced  in  case  of 
cloth  and  converted  to  equivalents  for  American  valuation- 
Senator  Watson.  Do  you  have  the  conversion  cost  of  that  rate  in 
competing  countries  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.    We  could  not  get  them. 

Senator  Watson.  You  could  not  get  those  costs? 
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Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.  We  have  for  tops  and  yarns,  but  not  for  cloth. 
I  shall  put  a  statement  of  comparative  conversion  costs  of  tops  and 
yarns  in  the  record  as  an  appendix. 

Senator  Watson,  As  compared  with  what  countries? 

Mr.  Wood.  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  the  conversion  costs  very  much  the  same  in 
all  those  countries? 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  very  much  lower  in  Germany. 

As  I  have  tried  to  explain,  we  have  not  undertaken  to  cover  the  full 
difference  between  present  costs  here  and  abroad.  If  we  did  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  rates  a  good  deal  higher.  We  are 
assuming  that  certain  conditions  are  temporary,  and  that  the  tariff 
can  not  provide  for  the  temporary  conditions. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  read  the  President's  message  with  re- 
gard to  enlarging  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Tariff  Commission? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  more  or  less  a  generalization — did  not  go 
into  details. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir- 
Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  think  of  that  plan  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  is  altogether  impracticable  and  undesirable. 
It  would  keep  business  in  a  state  of  very  great  suspense.  The  Tariff 
Commission  will  have  to  do  all  these  things  the^  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
have  done  in  the  way  of  hearings,  and  there  would  be  constant  de- 
mand for  rehearings,  and  the  whole  subject  of  tariff  rates  would  be 
in  a  constant  state  of  unrest  and  unsettlement,  causing  corresponding 
uncertainty  in  business. 

Senator  Watson.  You  base  that  statement  on  what  powers  may  be 
given  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  presume.  Very  much  depends  upon 
the  authority  given  to  them.  If  you  could  have  a  maximum  and 
minimum,  for  instance,  if  Congress  could  arbitrarily  fix  a  maximmn 
and  minimum  on  each  imported  article,  and  then,  as  occasion  might 
rustify,  grant  the  President  authority,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  to  either  raise  or  lower  the  tariff  within  those 
limits  of  maximum  and  minimum,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
dangerous  proposition? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  would  be  very  dangerous,  because  it  brings 

gressure  upon  the  President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  constantly, 
rst  upon  one  schedule  and  then  another. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  read  any  of  Senator  Smoot's  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  jrou  think  of  them? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  feel  that  anything  which  takes  out  of  the  control  of 
Congress  for  some  considerable  period  of  time  the  determination  of 
rates  of  duty  would  be  unsettling  to  business,  because  of  the  liability 
to  sudden  and  frequent  changes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  the  rule  is  laid  down  there  for  action, 
and  there  would  be  no  action  taken  unless  the  rule  applies  to  the 
case  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President.  I  think  that  under 
conditions  existing  in  the  world  to-day — and  no  one  living  can  tell 
what  they  will  be  three  months  hence — ^we  have  got  to  delegate  that 
power  under  the  rules  laid  down  in  some  form.    Further,  any  rate 
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that  may  appjv  to  goods  shipped  from  France  or  England  that  does 
not  apply  to  Germany,  or  any  rate  that  may  apply  to  conditions  ex- 
isting  in  Germany  on  goods  made  in  Germany,  if  rates  are  put  up 
sufficiently  to  take  care  of  those,  it  will  be  an  absolute  embargo  to 
England  and  France. 

^nator  Watson.  Precisely. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  are  you  going  to  get  around  it? 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  How 
do  you  get  away  from  that  situation? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  undertook  to  give  my  personal  view  of  that  in  the 
statement  I  made.  My  belief  is  we  will  have  to  suffer  some  measure 
of  demoralization  by  reason  of  the  liquidation  in  Europe  and  the 
depreciation  of  their  currencies.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  escape 
from  it.  I  think  the  period  during  which  that  will  continue  is 
probably  somewhat  less  than  is  generally  anticipated.  The  moment 
we  begin  to  buy  largely  in  the  countries  where  the  currency  has  the 
greatest  depreciation  the  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  correct  the 
existing  evil  in  part.    For  a  very  long  time,  I  presume  it  will  be 

as  stable  as  they  were 
extreme  conditions  can 
action  will  be  able  to 
entirely  overcome  the  full  measure  of  the  extreme  depreciation  now 
prevailing. 

Senator  Watson.  If  Germany  has  over  one  hundred  billion  of 
printed  marks  in  circulation  now,  how  do  you  suppose  she  will  ever 
be  able  to  overcome  that  situation? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  rather  suspect  the  same  thing  will  happen  that  hap- 
pened to  our  continental  currency.  When  it  fell  to  a  ratio  of  500  to 
1  it  ceased  to  circulate.    Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Watson.  We  will  wade  through  rather  deep  water  between 
now  and  then. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  so. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  not  the  hardship  incident  to  a  situation 
of  that  kind  be  greater  to  the  American  manufacturer  than  the  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  President  or  by  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Smoot? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  that.  The  proposed  elasticity  of 
tariff  rates  would  add  one  more  uncertain  factor  to  the  other  compli- 
cating uncertainties. 

Senator  Watson.  Or  some  other  proposition  which  will  in  a  meas- 
ure alleviate  the  hardship  incident  to  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  arguing 
against  the  suggestions  of  Senator  Smoot  or  the  President.  We  have 
already  been  waiting  a  year  for  needed  tariff  revision. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tnat  would  not  delay  the  bill  any  more  than  it  will 
be  delayed  under  the  American  valuation  plan. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  think  the  Tariff  Commission  would  not  make  any 
faster  progress  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  every- 
body knows  how  rapid  that  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  1  hardly  know  how  to  proceed  with  this  woolen 
schedule.  You  remember  that  when  we  undertook  to  substitute  a 
bill  for  the  woolen  schedule  in  the  Underwood  bill  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  everything  had  been  told  me,  and  with  the  knowledge  I 
had  of  the  woolen  business,  while  the  rat^  in  some  respects  were  ex- 
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ceedingly  high,  and  as  long  as  we  had  to  take  into  consideration  the 
tariff  upon  wool,  and  twice  the  amount  for  washed,  and  three  times 
for  scoured,  and  four  times  for  wool,  I  thought  perhaps  the  duty 
was  justified ;  but  Mr.  William  M.  Wood,  of  the  American  Woolen 
Co.,  the  very  morning  after  the  Underwood  bill  was  signed  came  out 
and  told  the  American  people  that  we  who  were  standing  for  the  old 
rates  were  doing  a  thing  that  was  not  justifiable,  and  that  the  Under- 
wood bill  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him.  Of  course,  I  felt  like  I 
had  done  something  that  perhaps  was  not  altogether  right  as  a  legis- 
lator. I  do  not  want  any  more  suggestions  of  that  kind,  either  to  the 
committee  or  to  any  one  else. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  it  help  this  matter  any  if  Congress  fixed 
rates  now  and  then  gave  the  Tariff  Commission  the  power  to  change 
those  rates  upon  presentation  of  facts  which  demanded  change? 

Senator  Smoot.  Based  upon  the  rule  we  laid  down. 

Senator  McLean.  No  ;  by  fixing  the  rates  now^starting  the  rate  as 
near  as  we  can  assess  them  at  the  present  time.  Then  you  must  have 
a  change  before  your  business  is  disturbed. 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  the  anticipation  of  a  change  is  sufficient  to  stop  the 
making  of  contracts.  People  don't  await  actual  change  of  rates;  the 
mere  knowledge  that  changes  are  to  be  made  or  are  likely  to  be  made 
causes  the  effect  to  be  anticipated. 

Senator  McLean.  You  do  not  think  that  would  improve  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  we  have  authority  under  the  Constitution 
to  confer  power  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  rates  ? . 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  lay  down  the  rule  by  which  the  rates  can 
be  changed  upon  the  presentation  of  facts.  I  hope  to  make  a  speech 
on  it,  and  I  will  cite  all  the  decisions  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  with  is  to 
have  an  adequate  and  well-balanced  tariff  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  we  feel  that  anything  which  is  going  to  introduce  a  new  element 
of  determination,  even  with  any  limitations,  will  keep  the  entire 
fabric  of  our  industry  in  an  unsettled  state. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  industry  which 
you  represent  to-day? 

Mr.  Wood.  As  respects  employment? 

Senator  McLean,  xes;  as  respects  employment  and  percentage  of 
production. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  judge  from  the  best  information  I  have  at  the 
present  time  it  is  about  60  per  cent  employed,  with  the  probabilitv 
that  by  the  1st  of  January  it  will  be  nearer  50.  It  is  a  seasonal  busi> 
ness.  The  placing  of  orders  is  very  largely  seasonal,  and  employment 
has  been  declining  steadily  for  some  weeks  past,  because  in  the  sellincr 
period  a  full  season's  orders  were  not  obtamed. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  this  anticipated  competition  indicating  itself 
now? 

Mr.  Wood,  Yes,  sir ;  in  part.  I  would  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  the  entire  present  condition  of  depression  is  due  to 
foreign  competition.  It  is  due  in  part  to  our  own  domestic  liquida- 
tion. That  IS  one  reason  why  our  imports  have  not  been  larger  than 
they  are.  They  have  been  constantly  growing,  but  if  we  had  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  domestic  consumption  there  would  have  been 
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a  very  much  greater  importation  of  foreign  goods.  The  same  causes 
which  have  operated  to  depress  business  generally  here  have  de- 
pressed business  for  the  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  do  business  here. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  prices  now  compare  with  the  top  prices? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  rather  di^ult  to  make  a  general  answer,  because 
the  variety  of  products  is  so  great.  I  should  say  in  a  very  general 
way  that  the  prices  to-day  are  about  50  per  cent  of  the  peak  prices. 
In  a  great  many  cases  they  are  less  than  50.  That  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
great  decline  in  prices  of  raw  materials.  There  has  been  a  decline 
in  wages,  too,  but  the  decline  has  chiefly  been  in  raw  materials. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  because  the  question  was  asked  a  few  moments 
ago,  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  British  wages.  The  best  esti- 
mate that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  upon  that  subject  I  should  be 
dad  to  give  you.  The  old  Tariff  Board  gave  the  average  ratio  of 
British  wages  to  those  of  the  United  States  of  45  or  50  to  100.  That 
was  the  average.  There  were  a  great  many  cases  where  it  was  lower 
and  some  where  it  was  higher,  but  the  Tariff  Board  said  in  a  general 
way  it  was  from  45  or  50  to  100. 

t^o-day,  according  to  the  latest  information  which  we  have,  from 
an  authentic  and  authoritative  source,  after  the  reductions  which 
have  been  made  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  year,  the  present 
rates  are  125  per  cent  over  the  prewar  rates  of  1914  and  our  rates  are 
as  a  minimum  126  per  cent  over  those  of  1916,  so  that  in  percentage 
they  are  about  the  same,  not  allowing  for  any  enhancement  here  be- 
tween 1914  and  1916.  That  makes  a  rate  of  112.5  to  226,  but  the 
present  British  rate  is  in  a  depreciated  currency,  so,  after  deducting 
the  depreciation  from  the  112.5  it  makes  the  actual  1921  ratio  of 
92J  to  226 ;  or,  to  put  it  in  the  same  way  the  Tariff  Board  did,  instead 
of  from  50  to  100,  it  is  now  40.9  to  100.  That  is  to  say,  where  the 
tariff  board  estimated  the  average  British  woolen  wages  to  be  50 
per  cent  of  the  average  American  woolen  wages,  it  to-day  figures  out 
41  per  cent.  This  computation  is  based  upon  a  comparison  with  the 
advance  in  the  United  States  from  1916.  If  the  comparison  was  made 
with  the  increase  in  the  United  States  from  1914,  as  it  should  have 
been,  the  discrepancy  would  be  still  further  increased. 

Senator  McLean.  From  what  country  do  you  anticipate  the  most 
severe  competition? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  varies  a  great  deal,  according  to  the  kind  of  goods 
made.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  goods  for  which  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Czechoslovakia  are  better  prepared  to  compete  than  others,  and 
on  other  goods  Great  Britain  is  better  able  to  compete  than  others, 
but  probably  the  most  severe  competition  in  many  kinds  of  goods 
would  come  from  Germany  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  That  has 
already  happened.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  being  done,  either  com- 
pletely or  partly,  in  Germany  for  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  that  kind  of  work  bemg  done. 

Here  is  another  wage  comparison  with  Germany  that  may  be  of 
interest;  it  is  the  last  statement  we  have  of  German  wages.  It  gives 
German  rates  of  as  recent  a  date  as  November  28  in  marks  and  shows 
the  equivalents  in  United  States  currency  and  wage  rates  in  the 
United  States  for  corresponding  work.  The  first  item  shows,  for  48 
hours'  work,  1.26  in  Germany  against  27.97  here. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  there  any  American  manufacturers  estab- 
lishing mills  in  Germany? 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  know  of  none.  I  understand  there  have  been  some 
existing  cotton  mills  in* Czechoslovakia  that  have  been  taken  over  by 
a  group  of  English  and  American  investors.  I  do  not  think  any 
American  organizations,  as  such,  have  obtained  foreign  plants,  but 
there  are  American  individuals  in  combination  with  some  British 
individuals  who  have  interested  themselves  with  Czechoslovakian 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  jrou  heard  of  any  woolen  manufacturers  or 
any  merchants  in  the  United  States  getting  foreign  wool  and  having 
it  sent  to  Germany  and  Germany  make  it  up  for  this  market? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  Senator.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  wools  were 
sent  from  here  to  Germany  with  the  expectation  of  bringing  them 
back,  but  as  the  wool  duty  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  product 
when  brought  back,  that  with  the  double  transportation  costs  would 
make  such  transactions  impracticable.  Before  the  emergency  tariff 
law  was  enacted  it  was  possible  to  send  wool  from  the  United  States 
to  Germany,  liave  it  made  into  tops,  brought  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  duty  on  tops  paid,  the  whole  cost  being  less  than  the 
cost  of  having  the  work  done  within  20  miles  of  Boston. 

Senator  McLean.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  before  the  emergency  tariflF  went  into  effect 
The  wool  was  sent  from  here  and  made  into  tops,  but  they  were 
not  actually  brought  back,  because  the  merchants  who  undertook  the 
transaction  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  tops  on  the  other  side, 
where  at  that  time  wool  was  very  badly  needed,  because  Germany  was 
not  then  able  to  import  wool  in  sufficient  quantity  for  domestic  needs. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  coming  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  When  did  you  say  it  took  place? 

Mr.  Wood.  Before  the  emergency  tariff  went  into  effect.  Since 
then  Germany  has  obtained  sucn  an  abundant  supply  of  wool  there 
is  no  need  to  obtain  it  by  so  unusual  a  route.  Besides  which,  Ameri- 
can wool  prices  are,  of  course,  higher  now  than  in  the  markets  where 
Germany  buys  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  England  sending  wool  to  Germany  now? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  be  made  up  there? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  I  think  probably  some  of  the  witnesses  to  be 
heard  will  tell  you  of  instances  of  knitted  goods  being  made  in  Ger- 
many and  brought  into  Great  Britain  and  exported  from  Great  Brit- 
ain here.  That  is  something  I  am  not  directly  familiar  with,  but  I 
have  heard  it  discussed. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  did  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent it  had  developed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  quite  a  number  of 
exhibits.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  that  they  all  be  incorporated  in  the 
record,  because  it  would  be  quite  expensive  to  print  the  charts  and 
tables.  I  will  leave  them,  so  they  can  be  accessible  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  you  can  exercise  your  own  judgment  as  to  which 
of  them  should  be  printed.  One  is  the  comparison  I  just  made  of 
wages,  another  is  a  comparison  of  the  effect  of  the  25-cent  wool 
duty  on  different  wools,  a  diagram  showing  the  difference  between 
dean-content  and  grease-wool  duties,  a  comparison  of  German  and 
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American  wages,  and  a  very  complete  and  detailed  statement  of 
American  wages,  if  you  care  for  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  lit  us  have  it  put  in  the  record.  Then  we  will  not 
have  to  be  running  around  after  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Very  well.  They  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
record  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Wood's  testimony. 

Have  vou  reduced  wages  some  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Wages  in  the  United  States  have  been  reduced  22^  per 
cent  from  the  peak.  They  are  now  126  per  cent  above  the  191G  level 
and  somewhat  more  above  the  1914  level,  as  appears  from  a  state- 
ment published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Senator  Calder.  Does  that  apply  to  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

I  wish  to  make  one  statement  in  connection  with  the  comparisons 
here.  I  have  left  as  part  of  the  appendixes  referred  to  in  my  state- 
ment a  comparison  between  the  English,  German,  and  French  cost 
of  making  tops  and  yarns  with  the  American.  In  comparing  those 
differences  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  that  the  American  price 
of  wools  has  not  yet  felt  the  full  effect  of  the  emergency  tariff. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  The  ex- 
hibits you  referred  to  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Worsted  yams — Showing  protective  duty  necessary  to  equalize  costs  of  produc- 
tion, using  commission  spinning  charges  in  England,  France,  and  Germany 
and  same  charges  in  United  States, 

ENGLISH  STERLING  AT  $3.60. 


2/203. 

^/30s. 

:V«)8. 

England. 

United 
States. 

England. 

United 
States. 

England. 

United 
States. 

C«t  of  tops 

aso 

LIS 

aso 

LIS 

aso 

1.18 

Tops  prodooe  92  per  cent  yarn— Cost 

.87 
.184 

L28 
.285 

.87 
.221 

L28 
.36 

.87 
.274 

L28 
.55 

Cost  of  3r*ni 

1.054 
.04 
.30 

L545 

L091 
.04 
.30 
.209 

L64 

L144 
.04 
.30 
.346 

1.83 

Gampensatory  (wool)  duty 

Necessary  protectlTe'daty 

.151 

1.545          1.545 

L64             L64 

L83 

L83 

• 

2/COs, 

2/Wb. 

1 

V70B. 

England. 

United 
States. 

England. 

United 
states. 

L18  1 

1 

England. 

United 
states. 

Cost  of  tops 

a80 

L18 

0.80 

aso 

1.18 

Tops  prodooe  92  per  cent  yarn— Cost 

ConuDlssion  spinning 

.87 
.352 

L28 
.72 

.87 
.502 

L2J» 

.87  i 

.87 
.735 

L28 
L12 

Cost  of  yam 

1.222 
.04 
.30 
.438 

2.00 

L372 
.04 
.30 
.438 

2.15  , 

L605 
.04 
.30 
.455 

2.40 

Freight  and  insmance. 

ComJMosatory  (wool)  doty 

Necessary  protective  duty 

. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.15 

2.15 

2.40 
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Worsted  yarns — Shoiuing  protective  duty  necessarv  to  equalize  costs  of  produc- 
tion^ etc. — Continuea. 


FRENCH  FRANC  AT  8  CENTS. 

2/20S.  2/30S. 


2/408. 


France. 

United 
States. 

,  France. 

United 
Stetes. 

France. 

United 
States. 

Cost  of  tOBS 

0.832 

1.18 

0.832 

1.18 

0.832 

1.H 

Tops  produce  92  per  cent  yam— Cost 

Cnmtni.Qjfion  SPinnlTIE ^ 

.90 
.125 

1.28 
.265 

.90 
.185 

1.28 
.36 

.90 
.247 

1.2S 

Cost  of  yam 

1.025 
.04 
.30 
.180 

1.545 

1.085 
.04 
.30 
.215 

1.64 

1.147 
.04 
.30 
.343 

1.83 

Freight  and  insurance 

Compensatory  (wool)  duty 

Necessary  protective  duty 

1.545 

1.545 

1.64 

1.64 

1.83 

1.8} 

JV5 

OS. 

United 
SUtes. 
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2/70a. 

France. 
0.832 

France. 
0.832 

United 
States. 

France. 
0.832 

United 
States. 

Cost  of  tops 

1.18 

1.18 

LIS 

Tops  produce  92  per  cent  yarn— Cost 
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.90 
.305 

L28 
.72 

.90 
.367 

1.28 
.87 

.90 
.432 

1.2» 
L12 

Cost  of  yam 
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.04 
.30 
.455 

2.00 
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.04 
.30 
.643 

2.15 
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.04 
.30 
.728 

2.40 
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2.00 

2.00 

2.15 

2.15 

II    ■                  III 

2.40 

2.40 
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United 
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United 
States. 
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0.73 
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Commli-^lon  spinning 
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.165 

1.28 

.265 
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.21 

1.28 
.36 
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1.2S 
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.04 
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1.545 
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.04 
.30 
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.04 
.30 
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States. 
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•Costs  of  mriou8  foreign  icoolSy  yields  clean  cost,  and  cost  clean  plus  duty,  figured 
on  both  the  basis  of  11  cents  per  grease  pound  and  a  duty  of  25  cents  per 
pound  of  scoured  content. 


Description. 


<:o8t*m  grease  (cents  per 
pound) 

Yield  (per  cent) 

Cost  dean  (cents  per  pound) . . 

Daty  (cents  per  x>ound) 

Cost  dean  plus  duty  (cents 
per  pound) 

Ad  valorem  equivalent  of  duty 
on  dean  fweign  cost  (per 
cent) 


PataRonia 


Patagonia 
menno. 


West  Austra- 
lian merino. 


Australian 
64s. 


Australian 
70s. 


28.5 
50.0 
57.0 
25.0 

82.0 


43.9 


35.0 
55.0 
63.6 
20.0 

83.6 


31.5 


35.0 
55.0 
63.6 
25.0 

88.6 


39.3 


Description. 


C(>?l    in    grease    (cents    per 

yxjund) 

Yield  (per  cent) 

( ost  clean  (cents  per  pound) . 

Duty  (cents  per  pound) 

Cost  dean  plus  duty  (cents  per 

rund) 
valorem  equivalent  of 
duty  on  clean  fordgn  cost 
(per  cent) 


South 

Australian 

crossbreeds, 

508. 


South 
Australian 


South 
Australian 


crossbreeds,  i  crossbreeds, 
46s.  36/40S. 


OB  ^^^3 


its 


a 

o 


•s 


«5 


SSvd 
*»  So 


15.0 
65 
23.1 
1G.9 

40.0 


73.2  ,  108.2  ,    95.2 


15.0 

11.5 

65 

69 

23.1 

16.7 

25. 0 

15.9 

IS.  1 

32.6 

1S| 

T**  3 
♦* «  S 

Sum 


11.5 
69 
16.7 
25.0 


^  « 

dS 


1 


9.5 
74 
12.8 
14.9 


41.7       27.7 


119.5     116.4 


=  11 

®S.d 

t^**  3 
t*  ©  s 

Son 


9.5 
74 

12.8 
25.0 

37.8 
195.  5 


New  Zealand 

crossbreeds, 

50s. 


i»i  CO 

^«d 


22.0 
70 
31.4 
15.7 

47.1 


50.0' 


**  d  d 
d  3  « 

"Id 


New  Zealand 

crossbreeds, 

46s. 


't'  A   O 

dop4 


22.0 
70 
31.4 
25.0 

56.4 


79.7 


18.0 
72 

25.0 
15.3 

40.3 


61. 2 


§1- 


18.0 

72 

25.0 

25.0 

50.0 


100.0 


Description. 


Co^  in  grea«  (cents  per  pound) 

Yk»ld  (p?r  C3nt) 

Co?i  clean  (cents  per  pound) 

Daly  (,c?nt5  per  pound) 

<\«t  clean  plus  daty(cent8  per  pound ) 

All  valorem  equivalent  of  duty  on 

dean  foreign eo3t  (percent)' 


Now  Zealand 
crossbreeds, 

36/408. 


-  9 

as  *>3 


10.0 
75.0 
13.3 
14.7 
28.0 

110.5 


«^  d  H 


1 


!^  '^   ^ 


10.0 
75.0 
13.3 
25.0 
38.3 

1880 


Irish,  low  1/4. 


d  3 
®& 

-J   X  e 

«  «  S 
Sod* 


19.0 
80.0 
23.8 
13.8 
37.6 

58. 0 


d  s^ 
^  ^  » 

t»  ^  s 
sg-^ 


19.0 
80.0 
2;}.  8 
2-5.0 

48.8 

105.0 


English,  luster. 


d  Of 
o  ^ 


a  '^^ 

*j  d 
:*■  '^  S 

■*->  o  2 
3  3  d. 


13.0 
75.0 
17.3 
14.7 
32.0 

85.0 


5^1  s 

d  3  sj 

--Co 

S  t/  35 


13.0 
75.0 
17.3 
25.0 
42.3 

144.4 


Scotch,  llack- 
fa«.!e  (carpet). 


d 
o 


O 


Sod. 

G 


8.5 
07.0 
12.7 
16.4 
29.1 

129.1 


1^1 


OS 


8.5 
07.0 
12.7 
2.5.0 
37.7 

197.0 
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TARIFF   HEARINGS. 


Comparison  of  German  and  American  wages,  October,  1921. 


[Qorman  figures,  as  per  cable  dated  Nov.  28, 1921,  published  in  Dailv  News  Record  of  Not.  30. 1921 
can  Azures,  strai^t  mathematical  averages  oi  returns  received  by  the  National  Anodatioi 
Manufacturers  as  of  Oct.  1, 1921.] 


Aineri- 
on  of  Wool 


Equivalent  in 
united  States 
currency  with 
mark  at  10.0035. 


Occupation. 


Weaving  hands 

Repair  men 

V  nskilled  repair  men 

Auxiliary  repair  men 

Dyers  and  such 

Stokers 

Men  up  to  16  years 

Men  lo  to  18  years 

Men  18to20}rears 

Women  weaving  hands,  etc 

Women  up  to  lo  years 

Women  lo  to  is  years 

Women  18  to  20  years 

Drivers  and  Janitors ^ 

Watchmen 


German 

wage, 

marks 

per 

hour. 


7.50 
7.50 
7.20 
5.90 
d.90 
7.20 
3.30 
4.30 
5.40 
5.15 
2.65 
3.65 
4.10 
7204 
7360 


Per 
hour. 


10.0263 
.0263 
.0252 
.0207 
.0242 
.0252 
.0116 
.0151 
.0189 
.0180 
.0093 
.0128 
.0144 


Wages  in  United 
Stotes,  October. 
1921. 


Per  week 
48  hours. 


$1.2624 

1.2624 

1.2096 

.9936 

1. 1616 

1.2096 

.5568 

.7248 

.9072 

.8640 

.4464 

.6144 

.6912 

1.0272 

1.2624 


Average 

ofalT 

weekly 

returns 

divided 

by  48, 

per  hour. 


Average 

ofsU 

weekly 

returns. 

per  week 

4*»hottr. 


} 


Sa5827 
.6388 
.4325 
.3991 
.4272 
«.6814 
.3239 

.3503 

.5827 
.2888 

S.4661 
'.5872 


•27.97 

aa76 

19.16 

2IL51 

»3Z71 

Ma55 

M8.81 

27.97 
•li.i« 

•16.54 

«2137 


I  Blacksmiths,  machinists,  etc. 

*  In  occupations  marked  thus  the  week  in  certain  mills  was  longer  than  48  hoars.   Actual  hourly  wage 
average  is  as  follows:  Stokers,  90.5397;  drivers  and  Janitors,  10.4100;  watchmen,  90J946. 

*  Sandboys. 

« Weighboys. 

*  Dofiers. 

*  Spinning,  general  help.. 
7  Marks  per  week. 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactubkbs. 

Worsted-fniU  schedule — Average  report  of  wages  in  effect   Oct.  1,  1921. 

DAY  HANDS. 


Wool  sorting: 

Overlooker 
inspector. . . 

Sorter 

Weigher 

General  help. 
Preparing: 

Section  hand. 

Feeder 

Lap  man 

Can  man 

General  help . 
Carding: 

Section  hand. 

Card  clothcr. . 

Card  fixer 

Card  grinder. 

Card  stripper. 

Card  feeder... 

Bailer 

Duster 

General  help. 


or 


Eastern  Massar 
chusetts. 


Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Rhode  Island. 


I 


N(N7nal;  Ncnroal 


per 

per 

hour 

week 

aver- 

aver- 

ago. 

age. 

10.8063 

$38.70 

.7168 

34.41 

.6329 

3a  38 

.4473 

21.47 

.3950 
.3050 
.3750 


18.96 
18.96 
18.00 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


10.8486 
.7515 
.4626 
.4130 

.7315 
.3820 
.3420 


Normal  Normal  Normal 
per    I    per        per 
week  I    hour   '  week 
aver-      aver-      aver- 
age.   '    age.    ;    age. 


Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 


I 


$40.65 
36.08 
22.20 
19.86 

as.  13 
18.33 
16.43 


$0.7878 
.7391 
.  4747. 
.4107 


I 


$38.02 
35.46 
2:i.08 
19.88 


.5896       28.30 


.  3821       18. 30 


.6498  I 

.6178 

.4590 

.  4751 

.4075 

.3771 

.3916 

.3860 

.3831 


31.19 
24.86 
22.03 
22.80 
19.56 
18,10 
18.80 
18.53 
18.39 


.6436 
.5355 
.4982 
.4202 
.4127 
.3620 
.3433 
.3563 


30.90 
25.70 
23.02 
20.18 
19.  Kl 
17.42 
16.48 
17.10 


.6099 


.476S 
.4406 
.3861 
.3.M0 
.4226 
.  3666 


29.81 


22.94 
21.30 
18.63 
17.11 
20.60 
17.73 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$3. 7870 


.4295 
.3760 
.4005 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


Pennsylvania. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$40.84 


Normal 

week 
aver- 
age. 


$a7347 ;   $>?.»( 
.6570  I     34.6;) 


.4256        22.22 


22.39 
19.50 
2a  83 


6673        34.97 


.4612 
.4720 
.3837 
.3723 
.4403 
.4008 


23.37 
24.71 
20.00 
19l26 
21  IS 
23.» 


WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
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Worited-mill  Bchedule— Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct.  i,  1921 — Gontd. 

DAY  HANDS— Continued. 


Eastern  Massftp 
chusetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rhode 

Island. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Peimsylvania. 

t  Norma] 
per 
hour 
aver- 
ago. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

t 
Normal  Normal  Normal 
per        per        per 
week      hour      week 
aver-      aver-      aver- 
age,      age.       age. 

1 

Comhin^— French: 
Section  hand 

10.7148 
.3995 
.3895 
.3S95 
.4170 
.4042 
.3607 

1 

.3905 

.7312 
.4648 

.3935 
.3453 
.3303 

.3650 
.4^52 
.3565 

.3813 

.6196 

.6728 
.5465 
.4647 
.3950 

.4903 

.4288 
.3942 

.7003 

.3818 
.3843 

.35n 

.3770 

.3594 

.3552 

.3552 

.3552  , 

.3644 

.7962 

.4709 
.3726 
.3453 
.3568 

.3586 

.3555 

.3486  . 

.3462  , 

.3465 

.3463 

.3352 

.3329 

.2709 

.3551 

.3000 

$34.31 
19.18 
18.70 
18.70 
20.02 
19.40 
17.75 

19.18 

35.10 
22.31 

18.80 
.    16.58 
,     15.86 

17.52 
20.80 
17.11 

18.30 

29.75 

32.30 
26.23 
22.31 
1&96 

23.53 

20.58 
ia92 

33.61 

18.33 
18.45 

17.17 

18.10 

17.25  . 

17.06 

17.06 

17.05 

17.40 

1 

38.24 

22.60 
17.89 
16.67 
17.13 

17.21 
17.06 
16.73 
16.62 
16.63 
16.62 
16.09 
15.08 
13.43 
17.05 
17.28 

10.8859 
.2900 
.2900 
.2900 
.3000 
.4055 

$42.53 
13.92 
13.92 
13.92 
14.39 
19.48 

First  rilling 

Second  riilmg. . . 

$6.3373 
.3160 
.3160 

$16.19 
15.17 
15.17 

Third  gniing... 

Comber 

• 

Back  washer 

.3864 
.3821 

.3452 

.6641 
.5179 

.3785 
.3393 
.3294 

.3330 
.3749 
.3257 

.3181 

.6793 

.6524 
.4050 
.3690 
.3493 

.5223 

.4025 
.3739 

18.55 
18.34 

16.57 

,    31.86 
24.85 

18.49 

1    16.40 

15.94 

16.22 
18.41 
15.74 

15.41 

32.58 

31.30 
19.53 

laio 

16.85 

25w07 

19.71 
1&34 

Assembly 

Oiler  and    fin- 
isher  

.3755 

.6265 
.4987 

.4125 

.3305 

.    .3499 

.3163 
.4269 
.3402 

.3402 

.5445 

.7313 
.5096 
.3928 
.3220 

18.03 

30.08 
23.94 

19.80 
15.87 
16.80 

15.18 
20.49 
16.33 

16.33 

26.15 

35.08 
25.86* 
18.85 
15.47 

Combine— Bradford: 
Section  hand — 
Comb  fixer 

$0.4955 

$25.64 

$0.6700 
.5966 

.3470 
.2890 
.3005 

.3518 
.34S3 
.3886 

.2773 

.5217 

$34.82 
32.43 

Bftck   wash 
tender 

18.28 

First  rilling 

Second  gilline... 
Ball       winaer 
(punch  box) . . 

.3960 
.3805 

20.59 
18.83 

15. 1» 
15.81 

I&IS 

Comb  minder... 

18.01 

GiU box  tender.. 
Finishing     box 
tender 

.4300 

2i44' 

19.08^ 
14.12 

Pinsetter      for 
gills 

28.50> 

Pinsetter       for 
combs 

.7000 

.... 
36.22 

Topwelcher 

Top  packer 

General  help — 
Top  slub,  and  yam 
dfeing: 
Drug  man 

.4005       20. 83 
.4005       20.83 
.4100     .21.34 

1 

.4779 
.4100 
.  o440 

25.36 
21.37 
17. 5^ 

Top  dyeing  ma- 
cnine  tender.. 

.5724 

30.88 

General  help 

.!.*!!!.':l.:::::: 

Drtwinp— French: 
Section  hand 

....1 -  - 

Drawing  gill 
tender 



•      •  •  •  •  . 

.3349 
.3272 

.3197 
.3237 
.3275 
.3288 
.3250 
.3212 
.3039 

.6868 

.4464 

.3327 
.3230 
.3349 

.3294 

.3438 

.3396 

.3134 

.3344 

.3070 

.2847 

.3008 

.2430 

.4400  I 

.3244 

1 
1 

15.35 
15.71 

15.34 
15.54 
15.72 
15.78 
15.60 
15.41 
14.50 

32.96 

21.52 
16.24 
15.64 
16.23 

15.95 
16.62 
16.62 
15.05 
16.06 
14.88 
13.84 
14.56 
11.68 
21.21 
15i7l 

1 

.3115 

16. 9& 

BaUer 

....!!.!  -]"'   " 

Drawing  frame 
tender 

Reducer 

.2666 

14.53 

Slabber 

■ 

Intermediate. . . . 

, 

.3270 
.2686 
.3755 
.2301 

.6S25 

.4288 
.2814 
.2976 
.3087 

.3513 
.2871 
.2994 
.3310 
.3310 
.2804 
.2890 
.2848 
.2659 
.2880 
.2733 

.2559 
.  2B04 

17.72 

Rover 

1 

14.65 

Finisher 

1 

19.40* 

General  help 

Drswini^Bradfocd: 
Section  hand.... 
Helper    (assist- 
ant section ■ 
hand) , 

1 

12.53 

.6281 

« 

.4383 
.3590 
.3250 
.3279 

.3466 
.3665 
.3610 
.3299 



30.15 

21.04  ' 
17.2? 
15.65 
15.75 

16.50 
17.59 
17.37 
15.84 

1 

.6400  1    32.83 

.4420  ,    22.28 
.3480       17.82 
.3540.    18.33 
.3540,    18.33 

.3617       18.70 
.3360       18.14 
.  3613       18. 53 

35.82 
22.10 

Wwghboy 

Can  gill  box 

S^ndlebox.... 
First  and  second 

drawing 

Weigh  box 

Finisher  box 

Coneftnisber 

14.89 
15.  T7 
16.16 

16.21 
15.26 
15.89 
17.80 

Cone  reducer.... 

' 

17.80 

Dandy  rover i 

Speeds 

.3387 

16.26 

.3283  1    17.00 
1 

14.57 
15.63 

oW.!..:.:::::: 

.3211 
.3088 
.3270 
.3225 

15.41 
14.83 
16.70 
15w4S 

1 

15.08 

Dcller 

........I........ 

14.38 

Rovinshand.... 

UenenJhelp 

Rincspinnfaig: 

15.63 



13.96 

1 

13.83 

Bsndfiaer.'!!!!!  '.V.V.'.V. 

1 ::. 

1 

14. 5» 

J 
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TAllI KK   HEARINGS. 


Worsted-mill  schedule— Average  report  of  xoages  in  effect  Oct,  I,  i9£i— Contd. 

DAY  HANDS— <;ontinaed. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1 
Rhode  Island. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

PennsylvMla. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal  Normal 
per        per 
hour      week 
aver-      aver- 
age,       age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
ago. 

Normal 

week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 

WW* 

aver- 
age. 

<!;ap  spinning: 

Section  hand 

Section  helper. . . 
Spinner— 

By  number 
of   spln- 
dles- 
400  spin- 
dles... 

$0.7187 
.4801 

134.50 
23.04 

$0.6824 
.6140 

$32.76 
24.67 

$a7240 
.4646 

.3716 

.3366 

.3015 

.2907 
.2933 
.3133 
.3273 

.3345 
.2473 
.2504 
.2895 

$34.74 
22.01 

18.13 

16.42 

14.72 

13.90 
14.07 
15.04 
15.03 

16.19 
n.97 
12.10 
14.03 

$a6660 
.4223 

$33.68 
21.39 

$a6749 
.3648 

$35.19 
18^83 

300  spin- 
dles... 

.3053 
.2032 

.2960 
.4286 

1^25 

200  spin- 
dles . . . 

1197 

By  sides— 
2  sides.. 

.3005 
.3650 
,4015 
.3250 

.3440 
.2869 
.2766 
.3296 

.7248 

14.43 
17.04 
19.27 
15.60 

16.52 
12.81 
13.10 
16.82 

34.79 

.2990 
.3333 
.3887 

14.35 
16.00 
18.66 

16.03 

3  sides . . 

18.65 

4  sides. . 

2123 

Rewlndor 

Yam  sorter  (ex- 
aminer)   

.3190 
.2670 
.2816 
.2911 

16.30 
12.81 
13.52 
13.97 

.3.'S60 
.2515 
.2639 
.2857 

.8248 

17.94 

DofTer 

.2780 
.2800 

14.19 
13.70 

13,14 

Bobbin  5tetter... 
General  help 

13. 7« 
14.  <9 

French  spinning: 
Section  hand 

44.55 

Spinner 

.6436 
.5652 
.3117 

34.43 
30.38 
14.96 
14.82 
16.19 

30.62 
2a  26 
16.05 

16.72 
14.74 

31.24 
14.18 

Piecer 

DofTer 

.3820 
.3476 

18.34 
16.60 

Creeler 

• 

.3315 

1815 

General  help 

.3372 

.6356 
.4173 
.3322 

.3463 
.3052 

.6511 
.2930 

Doubling  and  twist- 
ing: 

Section  hand 

Doubler 

.6780 

32.54 

.6111 

29.32 

.52-58 

27.00 

.6135 
.2818 
.3201 

.27«0. 
.3214- 

.5638 
.2944 

31.74 

14.M 

Twister 

.3650 

.3000 
.3600 

.6012 

17.52 

14.40 
17.28 

29.00 

.3345 

.3223 
.3360 

.6331 

16.06 

15.47 
16.13 

30.32 

.338.5 

.3133 
.3050 

.5025 
.3035 

17.38 

16.50 
15.85 

25.72 
15.47 

16.86 

Tape      fastener 

(band  bov) 

.General  hefp 

Reeling,     winding, 
and  spooling: 

Sertionhand 

Winder 

14.  W 
16. 7S 

29.  OS 

Skein  winder 

.3257 

15.63 

.  3435       16. 71 

.2912  1       14.4.^ 

Skein     spool 
winder 

,      1 

.2896 

.2928 

13.90 

Jack  spooler 

.3128 
.3306 
.3557 

.6406 
.6663 
.3875 

1.5. 01 
15.87 
17.07 

31.31 
31. 9S 
18.60 

.  3520 
.3617 

10.90 
17.36 

.2946  1     14.23 
.3094       14.95 
.3232       15.39 

.6672       32.03 
.6537       31.39 

\h.  \n 

Reelor 

.2885  !       14  7-> 

General  help 

Dressing: 

Section  hand 

32. 75       15. 72 

1 

.7645  1    38.70 
.  6225       29. 88 
.3825  !     18.35 

.3935 

20.53 

.2484 

.8492 

.6667 

12.66 
42.50 

Dresser  tender. . 

33.00 

Warp  splitter. . . 

.4987 
.4492 

23.96 

*2L55 
1 

Long    chain 
Ijeamer 

Slasher  warper.. 
Slasher  tenc  er... 

.4352 
.6091 
.3804 
.4081 
.4312 
.3932 

.4511 

.5494 
.5176 
.3^63 
.2600 
.4016 

.2696 
.7464 
.6725 

.3281 

20.89 
29.23 
18.26 
19.59 
20.70 
18.87 

21.66 

26.37 
24.84 
18.54 
12.22 
19.27 

12.38 
35.83 
27.48 

16.60 



.5988  1    28.75 
.3908  1     18.76 

.6387 
.3460 

30.66 
16.61 

....... .^. ....... 

Slasher  helper. . . 

Beam  fixer 

Size  mixer 

.4413       2L17 

General  help 

.4179 
.4807 
.5058 

20.06 
2L40 
24.29 

.3916 
.4919 
.6294 

18.80 
23.62 
30.15 

; 

Weaving: 

Harness  builder. 

.3788 

19.22 

Warn  tying 
machine 

Twister-in 

.  6068  1    29. 12  1 

Drawer-in 

1 

Handor-in 

.2505 
.3994 

.2466 
.7305 
.6847 

.4304 

n.58 
19. 18  ' 

Chain  builder. . . 

.3902 

.2362 
.6608 
.6417 

19.77 

I>  r  0  p   wire 

adjuster 

Loom  fixer 

1L34 
35.07 
28.18 

20.67 

•  •••••*-• 

11.61 

.6039 
.6466 

35.14 
27.70 

32.  'Jit 

Harness  raiser. . . 

30  8( 

Cloth    and 
bobbin  carrier. 

»•«• •  • •  • 

WOOL  AKD  MANXJFAC5TUBBB  OF. 
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y^'orited-mitt  schedule—Average  report  of  toagea  in  effect  Oct.  1,  1921 — Contd. 

DAY  HANDS — Continued. 


Eastern  llaasft- 
duisetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rhode  lahmd. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Pennsylvania. 

Normal 

boor 
aver- 
age. 

Kormal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

per 
week 
avoN 

age. 

Normal 

hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
P«r 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
P«r 
week 
aver- 
age. 

\V«vin^-Con. 
Filluog  carrier... 

tasosi 

.4941 
.5850 
.3736 
.3451 

.6207 
.4117 
.3504 
.4198 
.4415 
.4817 

.3342 

.3806 
.3767 

.5526 
.3086 
.4044 
.4025 

.5641 

.3566 
.3881 
.4007 
.3063 
.4158 

.4144 

.3913 

.5643 
.4224 
.3980 

.3000 
.4850 

.4215 

.4800 

.5261 
.4021 

.4438 

.4800 
.4025 

.4072 
.4151 

.3846 
.4117 

$19.01 
23.74 
25.68 
18.39 
ia74 

2a  79 
ia77 
ia82 

2a  15 

21.19 
23.73 

iao4 

1&28 
1&08 

2150 
ia64 

ia4i 
ia32 

27.07 

17.12 
1&88 
2a  17 

iao2 

2a  29 

2a  17 
ia46 

27.09 
2a  27 
19.10 

ia72 

23.28 
20.22 

23.03 

2&62 
19.55 

21.30 

23.04 
19.32 

ia55 
19.93 

18.46 
19.76 

fa  3624 

$17.91 

$0.4120 

$19.79 

$a4357 

$21.26 

Wetver 

Clotli  Pflrdier. . . 

.5196 
.3813 

25.19 
ia29 

.5366 
.3485 
.3975 

.6180 
.4331 
.3341 
.4570 
.4972 
.4395 

.3802 

26.68 
ia73 
19.09 

29.73 
2a  83 
17.02 
21.97 
23.88 
21.13 

1&76 

.4014 
.3325 

22  80 

Waste  sorter.... 

1 

lasi 

GeoeralMp.... 
Darlios,  mending, 
and  grey  room: 

Sectiwhind 

1 
..^.,..,1 

*.*409i' 
.3206 
.4103 
.4233 

42.50 
ia63 
15.83 
ia69 
2a  32 

.6230 
.3616 

3a  83 

Mtrker 

18.00 

Boiler 

^•••••.  • 

Header  (aewer). 

EzemiDer 

.4016 

2a  08 

Stockmen 

9 

Sevingmacbine 
tender 

.3445 

16.54 

.3344 

laos 

Beaming     ma- 
chine tender... 

General  help.... 

.3407 

16.35 

.4044 

.58IN) 
.4393 
.4324 
.4062 

.5685 

.4515 
.4161 
.4220 
.4063 
.4110 

.4136 

.4260 

.6066 
.4304 
.4235 

.4008 
.6188 

.4223 

ia42 

27.84 
21.09 
2a  77 
19.46 

27.30 

ia76 
ia97 
2a  25 
ia47 

ia73 
2a  10 

2a  48 
33.39 

2a  10 

2a  33 

ia24 

29.70 
20.21 

Crahbtng    and 
steamuig— 
Section  hand 

Crabber 

.4185 
.4185 
.4940 

.4507 

21.65 
21.00 
23.70 

22.71 

.4025 

ia75 

Steamer 

Serer 

Scouring,    full- 
ing, and  tack- 

SectioDhand 

.4995 

24.53 

Tacking  ma- 
chine ten- 
der  

Sooorer 

.3854 

ia54 

$0.4350 

$22.58 

.4719 

23.96 

Soap  maker. 

Fulling  ma- 
chine ten- 
der  

.4620 

22.18 

Napperten- 

Prjing- 
Sectionbaod 

Can  dryer. . . 

.4065 
.3880 

.3860 

19.62 
21.48 

ia48 

Pin  dryer... 

.4146 

2a  33 

Dewing  ma- 
chine ten- 
der  

Singemg— 
Seettonhaiid 

Singeing  ma- 
chine ten- 
der  

.4958 

23.80 

Beam  1  n  g 
machine 
tender 

Dyeing- 
Foreman.... 

.6080 
.4200 

.4753 

33.45 

22.40 

25.65 

.6406 
.4414 

.1743 

36.82 
21.16 

22.76 

1.0460 
.4313 

.5683 

53.47 

Kettle  hand. 

21.20 

Color  mixer 
or    drag 
man 

28.38 

^ifs  and  pads- 
Foreman.... 

Padder 

Vacoumex- 
^  tractor.... 

.3945 
.4500 

18.94 
21.63 

Scatcher.... 

Basket  ex- 
^tractor.... 

Sewer 

.4163 

19.98 

........ 

81527— 22-scH  11- 
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Worsted-mill  schedule — Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct.  i,  1921 — Contd, 

DAY  HANDS— Continued. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central  and 

western  Maflsa- 

chusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Pennsylvania. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

per 

hour 

aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

week 
aver- 
age. 

Dyeing  and  flnish- 
Ing— Continued. 
Carbonizing— 
FcKisman. . . . 

ia4740 

.4081 
.4151 

.7699 
.4776 
.4003 
.3178 

.4638 

.5338 
.4350 

.4000 
.3911 

.5039 
.3963 
.4017 

.4532 
.3860 

.3811 

.3769 
.3855 

.4722 
.4095 
.4156 
.4167 
.5043 
.4075 
.4944 
.3995 

.4001 
.3050 
.3275 
.3137 
.3805 

.7746 

.6375 

.5403 
.4198 
.6252 

.5482 

.5536 

$22.75 

20.00 
19.93 

36.96 
22.*^ 
19.22 
15.26 

22.26 

27.24 
21.21 

19.87 
19.13 

24.19 
19.25 
19.28 

21.76 
18.53 

18.30 

18.09 
18.50 

22.67 
19.66 
19.95 
20.00 
24.21 
19.56 
24.08 
19.17 

19.55 
14.64 
15.72 
15.06 
18.72 

45.51 

38.24 

3a  96 
22.23 
33.30 

33.11 

33.23 

Carbonizing 
machine 
tender 

Sewer 

Dye-house    ex- 
amining— 
Section  hand 

Sa6838 
.5031 
.4905 
.2832 

.4879 

.5664 
.4491 

$32.84 
24.14 
23.55 
13.50 

23.42 

27.19 
21.56 

Percher 

Sewer 

Specker..... 
Finished 
mender. . . 

$a2968 
.5000 

.5625 
.407U 

.4001 
.3775 

$14.34 

$24.61 

Shear     depart- 
ment- 
Section  hand 

27.00 

Shear  tender 

10.3783 

$1&29 

19. 9& 

Napper  ten- 
der  

19.63 

Brusher 

.5605 
.4173 
.4375 

.4310 

19.14 

26.90 
20.03 
21.00 

20.65 

IS^Jo^ 

Pressing    and 
dry  steaming— 
Section  hand 

Rotary  press 
tender 

.3550 
.5100 

17.04 
24.47 

.4402 

21.  \i 

Hydra  u  1  i  c 
press  tendw 
Decatizing 
machine 
tender 

Steamer 

helper 

Oenera 1 
heli>— 
Wet  finish- 
ing  

Dry  finish- 
ing  

Dyeing 

Final  examming  and 
shipping    depart- 
ment: 

Cloth  ATAITiinnr 

.3813 

18.30 

.4042 

.3920 
.3925 

.5293 
.4408 
.4012 
.4347 
.4963 
.5266 
.4379 
.3837 

.3978 

19.40 

18.82 
18.84 

25.38 
21.15 
19.25 
20.87 
23.8:} 
25.23 
21.14 
18.90 

19.36 

.4025 

.4025 
.4438 

.4617 
.3775 

18.75 

19.75 

21.30 

.4920 
.4337 

24.53 
21.62 

22.^ 

Measurer 

18.55 

Winder 

Weigher 

.3925 

2a  06 

$6.3925 

$21.19 

.4032 

2a  00 

Shad^ 

Maker-up 

Packer 

.3858 
.4704 
.4067 

19.40 

".4685 

22.48 

.4083 

21.25 

23.41 

Baler 

2a  12 

Caser     and 
trucker 

1 

Pattern  maker.. 

Machine  sewer. . 

.3978 
.4605 
.4032 

.7231 
.5663 

19.15 
22.10 
19.44 

41.57 
35.59 



Stamper 

General  help 

General: 

First-class  engi- 
neer  

Second-class  en- 
gineer  

Third-classengi- 
neer 

.3813 

18.30 
42.50 

.6580 

,  38.25 

.7496 
.6080 

43.  04 
32.69 

Oiler 

.4749 
.6748 

.»910 

.5475 

25.50 
33.64 

^2.54 

35.19 

.4916 
.6422 

.4924 

.4584 

24.22 
33.21 

3a  54 

26.64 

..     ... 

.5740 
.6287 

.5623 

.5001 

31.  OO 

Electrician 

t 

33.45 

First-class   flre- 
nian 

1 

31.98 

Second-class 
fireman 

. 

29.86 

WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
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M^or$ted-mill  schedule — Average  report  of  Moages  in  effect  Oct,  i,  1021 — Coiitd. 

DAY  HAND&— Continued. 


<i«oeral— Continued . 
Third-class  fire- 


man  

Unlicensed 


man 

Watchman 

Yard  laborer 

Teamster 

Chauffeur     (for 

trucks) 

Carpenter 

Painter 

Blacksmith 

Tinsmith 

Machinist 

Piper 

Mason 

Helper 

Elevator  man... 

Baxmako* 

Nurse 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Normal 

Normal 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

aver- 

aver- 

age. 

age.    1 

Normal 
pa: 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


laeooo 

130.85  • 

.5625 

28.03 

.4068 

27.25 

.4322 

20.74 

.4268 

20.40 

.5104 

34.50 

.6105 

20.74 

.5243 

25.82 

.6332 

30.30 

.6588 

31.37 

.6331 

3a  30 

.6360 

30.48 

.6350 

3a  52 

.4450 

21.38 

.3674 

17.02 

.5113 

24.54 

3a  73 

ia407O 
.4054 
.4455 

.4030 
.5028 
.5333 
.5763 


.6272 
.6418 


.4285 
.3810 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


$25.72 
2a  30 
23.24 

28.00 
28.45 
25.60 
27.66 


31.58 
3a81 


2a  58 
18.97 


32.50 


Rhode  Island. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


10.4635 
.3908 
.4247 
.4657 

.5624 
.6601 
.5633 
.6632 
.5478 
.7094 
.5703 
.6600 
.4306 
.3756 
.5023 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


$29.13 
31.28 
21.70 
23.24 

26.73 
31.37 
27.02 
3a  67 
26.30 
33.05 
20.26 
31.07 
21.04 
18.02 
24.17 
26.50 


Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 


Normal  Normal 
per 
hour 
avor- 


age. 


per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


$a4150 
.3340 
.4065 
.4065 

.4165 
.6674 


.5640 
.5709 


.4065 
.3310 


$22.41 
28.03 
21.16 
21.16 

23.55 
33.68 


20.60 
29.55 


21.16 
17.17 


Pennsylvania. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$a4450 
.3062 
.4220 


.6003 
.5802 
.5501 
.6230 


.6302 
.5800 


.3642  \ 
.3346 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


$22.06 
27.23 
22.20 
23.75 

31.77 
3a  25 
20.06 
30.55 


32.05 
3a  39 


19.38 
17.80 


PIECEWORKERS. 


Average  normal  earnings  per  week. 

Eastern 
Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central 

and 
western 
Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Maine 
and  New 
Hamp- 
shire. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Wool  <;ortine,  sorter 

$36.67 

$34.44 

20.00 
10.50 

$35.19 

$3.S.13 

Drawini^Bradford : 

Cone  reducer 

Speeder 

Fmich  spinninf;: 

Spinner 

36L73 
31.75 
23.83 

21.50 
10.73 

21.21 
23.27 

35.00 

Joiner 

Pi«er 

23.00 

Doubling  and  twisting: 

Doubter 

15.47 
10.00 

16.88 

Twister 

1&20 

18.50 
10.75 

10.83 

R6<>Un£.  winding,  and  spooling: 

$2aoo 

Skein  winder 

16k  02 

Skein  spool  winder 

16.10 

Jack  spooler 

21.34 
2a  83 
31.07 

23w45 
17.18 
28.01 
26.46 

23.57 
23.00 
27.33 
31.75 
21.88 
31.72 

31.76 
33.14 
30.86 

17.57 

10.42 
2a  26 

Reeler 

27.50 

Dressing,  long  chain  beamer 

Weaving: 

Drawer-in 

22.38 
13.75 
29.24 

22.77 

22.03 

'Drop- wire  adj  uster 

Wester 

28.38 

28.05 

Cloth  perdicr.. 

BmUng,  mending,  aaid  gray  room: 

liarker .* 

Barter 

"'if.'so' 

2a  47 
25.82 

10.01 

Bender  (sewer) 

17.16 

Examiner 

•  «..••••.•• 

Dyp  ho^iff  f nmining,  specker. .  .  

1 

Sfirar  department,  sfiear  tender 

*l 

Final  examining  and  .shipping  department: 

1 

1 

Measurer 

Winder 

. 

1 
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Woolen-mill  schedule — Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct.  i,  1921. 

DAY  HANDS. 


Eastem  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal ner 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour, 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nor. 
malMT 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Wool  sorting: 

Overlooker  or  inspector 

fa  7295 
.7020 

135.00 
33.27 

10.6382 

134.47 

\ 

Sorter 

Weigher 

10.4463 

821.37 

.3960 
.3960 

2a  91 
20.91 

16.4566 

t2i  m 

General  help 

.4397 

.4120 
.4004 
.4155 
.3803 
.4002 
.3944 

.4157 
.4280 
.4080 
.4080 
.4223 
.4087 

.4073 
.4153 
.4007 
.4100 
.3860 
.3805 
.4233 
.4660 

21.10 

20.01 
19.21 
2a  14 
1&84 
21.28 
19.10 

23.15 
20.55 
19.58 
19.58 
2a  27 
19.62 

2a  38 
2a  35 
19.03 
10.80 
18.53 
18.70 
2a  42 
22.71 

Wool  scouring,  drying,  and  carbon- 
izing: 
Feeder 

.4175 
.4345 

20.04 
2a  85 

Scourlng-machlne  tender 

.4700 
.4141 
.4106 
.4709 
.4063 

.6480 
.4490 
.3970 
.4174 
.4a31 
.3942 

.4110 
.4186 
.3901 
.4015 
.3906 
.3232 
.4279 

.4577 
.3501 
.3586 
.3996 
.3727 

.6106 
.4875 
.3612 
.4605 
.4388 
.3907 

25.42 
21.50 
21.63 
25.06 
21.40 

34.41 
22.75 
2a  69 
21.20 
2a  27 
2a  00 

2L04 
21.58 
21.06 
21.60 
2a  72 
16.42 
21.04 
25.66 
22.06 
17.07 
18.21 
2a  51 
10.12 

31.48 

.5000 

24.06 

Add-tank  tender 

Extractor  man 

.4170 
.4051 
.3786 

.5430 
.3916 
.4293 
.4440 
.4028 
.4047 

.3845 
.3051 
.3802 
.3833 
.4064 
.3128 
.4422 
.5104 
.4762 
.3016 
.3622 
.3783 
.3030 

.5807 

20.02 
19.45 
18.17 

21.74 
18.79 
20.61 
21.31 
19.33 
19.42 

18.46 
19.97 
18.25 
19.40 
19.60 
15.01 
21.22 
24.50 
22.86 
18.80 
17.30 
18.16 
18.87 

27.87 

Dryer  man 

General  help 

StooJc  dyeing: 

Drug  man 

.5553 

27. 5S 

Open  tub  man 

Stock  dye  machine  tender 

Yam  dve  machine  tender 

I'^xtTftctor  man . , 

.4535 

23.00 

.3805 
.4040 

19.85 

General  help 

2a  07 

Picking  and  caraing: 

Burr  picko:  tender 

Mixine  picker  tender 

.4337 
.3006 
.3960 
.4500 
.2665 
.4215 
.5490 
.5200 
.3805 
.3553 
.3805 
.3048 

.6523 

'21.' 54 

Rag  jMCKer  toider 

2a  06 

r>iiffter  man 

2a  06 

Gamett  machine  tender 

2L56 

Waste  sorter 

13.63 

Card  stripper 

3a  96 

Card  s^oer .• 

28.00 

Roving  wdghor 

26.  SO 

Breaker  tender 

.4017 
.4103 
.3824 
.3967 

.6754 

18  02 
10.27 
18.48 
10.16 

32.30 

10.29 

F^niffb^r  tfln'^er 

17.48 

Card  feeder 

10.29 

General  help 

19.63 

Spinning  and  twisting: 

Mule  fixer 

Mule  spmner 

32.53 

Roving  narrier .    .      ,   , 

.4257 
.4060 
.3085 
.3740 
.3430 

20.45 
10.60 
19.14 
17.95 
16.47 

.3004 
.4320 
.4112 
.8417 

17.70 
2a  74 
10.74 
16.41 

1&36 
24.64 
22.48 
2a  38 

.3422 
.4250 

17.20 

Yam  weighs. .  , . , 

31.07 

Yam  carrier 

Waste  sorter 

Twister  tender 

Spool  strippers  (cleaners) 

.8470 
.3738 

16.70 
17.04 

.3018 
.3571 

.3023 

15.30 

1&83 

15.40 

.3000 
.3510 

14.40 

G  eneral  help 

.4015 

19.27 

17.90 

Spooling,  winding,  and  dressing: 
Yam  spooler 

Bobbin  winder 

.3413 
.3058 

16.38 
10.00 

.3325 

15.88 

Yam  weigher 

.4730 

.6375 
.5873 
.4155 

22.70 

3a  60 
28.19 
19.07 

.4486 

22.63 

Dresser  tender— 

W<^t  frti,m<f> 

Dry  frame 

.6081 
.4233 
.4560 
.4100 

29.18 
2a  32 
21.89 
19.68 

.5855 

20.20 

.5440 

26.73 

Rpftm  fixer. 

Sire  Tnfxer 

General  help 

.3650 

.3097 
.2713 
.4734 
.4263 
.7303 
.5303 
.5505 
.4050 
.4160 
.4203 
.3720 

.sm 

17.56 

19.19 
13.03 
22.60 
2a  45 
35.06 
25.44 
26.87 
19.45 
20.05 
2a  19 
17.85 
25.79 

.3998 

.3712 
.2449 

10.94 

10.21 
12.76 

.3623 
.3210 

l^U 

Dra wing-in  and  weaving: 

Drawer-in 

1A.00 

Hander-in 

.2255 

ia83 

Twistar-in 

*  •  •  -  -^  -  • 

HArness  hiiilder. . , 

.3023 
.6337 
.4508 
.4490 
.4417 
.4543 
.4271 
.3847 
.5254 
.2607 
.4433 

18.83 
31.53 
21.64 
27.14 
21.20 
21.81 
2a  50 
18.47 
25.21 
12.51 
21.28 

.4221 
.6113 
.4878 
.5536 
.3784 
.4683 
.5100 
.3076 
.5392 
.4002 
.4068 

22.78 
3a  50 
25.10 
28.03 
18.64 
22.73 
23.41 
15.04 
27.40 
21.12 
2a  80 

Loom  fixer 

.0317 

*.*7625' 
.3490 
.5240 
.4300 
.3750 
.5757 
.4496 
.3585 

31.38 

Chain  builder 

Harness  raiser  (overlooker) 

Cloth  and  bobbin  carrier 

3?  70 
i/.  76 

Filling  n^rrier..,      . .       .      . 

26.23 

Yarn  steamer ...  . 

20.60 

Waste  sorter 

18^00 

Percher 

28.63 

Marker  and  numberer 

JSbOO 

General  help 

.4270 

20.' 50 

18.26 

WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
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Woolm-miU  ichedule— Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct.  1, 1921 — Continned. 

DAY  HANDS-Contlnued. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Burling  uid  mending: 

ia44S0 
.3264 
.3953 
.4536 
.4005 

.3829 
.4491 
.4250 
.3837 
.4147 
.3915 
.3077 
.4046 
.3863 
.4433 
.4138 
.3KK2 
.3771 
.4451 
.4143 
.3751 
.4060 
.3822 
,3887 

S21.36 
15w67 
18.97 
21.77 
19.23 

18.38 
21.73 
2a  40 
ia42 
19.91 
18.79 
19.09 
19.42 
18.55 
21.28 
19.86 
18.63 
18.14 
21.37 
19.88 
18.01 
19.53 
18.35 
18.71 

$a5185 

126.50 

Barler 

Sa3353 
.3572 

$16.09 
17.15 

9a2986 
.3503 

$14.33 
17.28 

Mender 

M^ndfT  ^pfftminer .....     . .  ..... 

.4000 

19.16 

General  hdp 

.3329 

15.99 

laoa 

Dyein(;  and  flnuhing: 

Tackinff  machine. . .        ...  .^ . . . . . 

.4090 
.4635 
.4557 
.3834 

2a  52 
23.74 
23.14 
19.52 

.3045 
.4930 
.4753 
.4503 

aaiu 

P^er ]]]\[]]\]]^[\\ 

.4436 
.4174 
.4497 
.4635 
.4060 

21.28 
2a  02 
21.60 
22.25 
19l50 

2a  49 

Scoorer 

23.69 

Sfiap  maker. . 

22.51 

JMigman....                          .^.. 

T>nri[fAtlf^  fiuin . . 

.4096 
.4130 
.3766 
.3679 
.4230 
.3616 
.4034 
.3050 

'*2i.*34' 
22.32 
19.78 
19.42 
21.89 
18.61 
2a  48 
2a  09 

.3948 
.4057 
.4057 
.3860 

2a  00 

Teasel  setter 

20.29 

Qig  tender 

2a  17 

Napper  tender 

.4015 
.3095 
.3625 
.4158 
.4000 
.3625 
.4239 
.3920 
.4245 
.4141 

i9.28 
17.75 
17.40 
19.96 
19.25 
17.40 
2a  35 
18.85 
2a  40 
]9.88 

19.76 

And  tank  man. .  .    . .            .... 

CarbAniier  dryer 

Bxtiactor 

.4180 
.4132 

2a  84 

Dryer  tender 

2a  56 

Shear  tender 

.4i9i 
.3684 
.4336 
.3955 

21.46 
19.29 
22.87 
2a  30 

.4382 
.3490 
.3508 
.4148 

21.91 

Brush  tender 

17.76 

Steamer  tender 

18.50 

Rotary  press  tender 

20.67 

Decating 

Hydraulic  press  tender 

.4400 
.4829 
.2065 
.4240 
.4024 
.4079 
.3917 
.4089 

1.0900 
.6625 
.405^ 
.6589 
.5494 
.4835 

2i.d7 
23.19 
14.23 
2a  40 
ia32 
ia57 
18.81 
19.49 

54.90 
3&29 
22.76 
31.79 
33.84 
33.46 

.4447 
.5398 
.2M4 
.3962 
.4182 
.4407 
.4272 
.3813 

***465i* 
.6049 
.5674 
.5034 

24.01 
27.98 
13.11 
19.92 
21.67 
22.43 
22.02 
ia40 

34.75 
32.32 
25.12 
31.77 
29.46 
3a  50 

Pin{«h  examiiAr ,.  .... 

.5276 
.2798 
.4506 
.4100 
.3881 
.4055 
.3981 

.7470 
.5887 
.4849 
.6219 
.5370 
.4758 
.4365 
.4960 
.3730 
.4195 
.4292 
.5510 
.6392 
.5498 
.6181 
.6886 
.6047 
.6330 
.6884 
.4217 
.3350 
.3900 

25.33 
13.43 
21.63 
ia68 
18.63 
ia47 
19.11 

44.21 
35.96 
23.28 
31.21 
37.48 
34.23 
29.23 
23.80 
26.41 
2a  13 
2a  98 
26.54 
3a68 
26.38 
29.66 
33.05 
29.02 
31.15 
33.06 
2a  24 
16.12 
1&72 
42.15 

.5788 
.2395 

29.17 

Specker ^ 

Finish  sewer 

12.10 

.3923 
.3860 
.4737 
.4057 

19.51 

Folder,  roller  or  putter-up 

iai7 

23.73 

General  help 

2a  17 

Plrst-^laM  engineer 

35.00 

Seoond-dass  eneinaer 

Oiler 

.4010 
.6505 

* '20.36 

Elwtrfdan x 

32.18 

First^laM  fireman 

Seoood-dass  flreman 

1 

Third^laaff  fireman 

TTnlWmiiM^  flwrnian 

.4609 
.4029 
.4186 
.4219 
.4588 
.5797 
.5256 
.5845 
.6165 
.6383 
.5418 
.5766 
.4118 
.3155 
.5156 

2&00 
2a  64 
21.68 
23.34 
23.99 
3a  15 
27.83 
3a  87 
33.30 
32.63 
27.62 
31.13 
21.57 

laio 

27.64 

.4585 
.3753 
.3993 
.4725 
.4560 
.6343 
.5095 
.5950 

25.20 

Vfttchman 

.4656 
.4115 

31.04 
2a  41 
22.39 
25.92 
3a  31 
27.37 
28.13 

26.17 

19.84 

Teamster 

22.76 

.4968 
.6314 
.5700 
.5860 

23.30 

Carpenter. 1 

31.71 

Piinter 

25.50 

iilickamith 

28.50 

vvhintfft  .                          .  . 

.6344 
.5243 

31.14 
25.17 

.6755 
.5020 

33.60 

Piper 

29.75 

Muon. 

Helper *. 

dfviitor  man 

'*4i25 

19.82 

.4325 

2a  76 

Nurse 
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Woolen'mill  9Chedule — Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct.  1, 1921 — Continued. 

PIECEWORKERS. 


Wool  sorting,  sorter 

Spinning  and  twisting,  mule  ^nner . 
Spooling,  winding,  and  dressing: 

Yam  spooler 

Dresser  tender- 
Wet  frame 

Dry  frame 

Drawing  in  and  weaving: 

Drawer  in 

Twister  in 

Weaver 

Burling  and  mending: 

Burler 

Mender 

Dyeing  and  finishing,  specker 


Average  normal  earnings  per  week. 


Eastern 

Massa* 

ohusettSb 


t34.47 
35.  S7 

21.21 

34.35 


25.50 
31.50 
2&67 


24.48 


Central 


Maine 


and  west-       ^  ^- 
^  Mas.  »nd  New 


sachu- 
setts. 


131.21 

1&96 

35.14 
28.00 

24.54 


27.25 

22.37 
3a  20 


shire. 


133.10 
22.45 


27.13 

'28.'64' 

22.92 

i6."i3 


New 

York  and 

New 

Jersey. 


139.70 
20.96 


'  28L83 
21.23 


Woolen  and  worsted  schedule — Passaic,  N,  J. — Oct.  1,  1921. 

(The  schedule  for  the  Passaic  district  is  prepared  on  special  forms  devised  by  the  Industrial  Council  of 
Passaic  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  which  the  classification  of  occupations  differs  from  oiurs  sufficiently  to 
make  transfer  to  our  forms  impracticable.  The  following  schedule  covers  the  wages  In  effect  in  Pas$aie 
slnce  Jan.  31,  1921.] 


Occupation. 

Sex. 

Mode  of 
payment. 

1 

Lowest 
per  hour 
(cents).  • 

Highest 
per  hour 

(cents). 

Hours 

per 
week.  ' 

Sorting  department: 

Swter 

Male 

Female.... 
Male 

Piece 

...do....... 

Hour 

...do 

L 

42-45 

42-45 

42-45 

50 

42-45 

42-45 

46 

46 

46 

42-45 

30-32 

42-45 

30-32 
30-^2 
23 
30-32 
42-45 
42-15 
42-45 

42-45 
28 

42-45 
28 

30-32 

23 

42-45 

30-32 
42-45 

0) 
54 
54 

54 
54 
60 
54 

54 
60 
60 
60 
54 
40 
54 

40 
40 
33 
40 
54 
54 
54 

54 

36 
54 
40 

40 
33 
54 

40 
54 

Do 

48 

Weigher 

48 

General  help 

48 

Combine  department  wash  house: 

Feeder •. 

. .  .do...^. . . . 

..  .do 

48 

Soap  and  soda  mixer 

...do..^.... 

...do 

48 

Scourer : 

. .  .do. ...... 

48 

General  help 

...do 

. .  .do.. . . . . . 

4H 

Carding: 

Card  feeder 

...do 

...do 

48 

Card  clother 

. .  .do. ...... 

. .  .do. ...... 

48 

Card  erinder 

...do 

...do 

48 

Card  stripper 

...do 

..  .do.... ... 

48 

Bailer 

...do 

48 

Do 

Female.... 
Male 

...do 

do 

48 

General  help 

48 

Combing: 

Gillbox  tender 

48 

Comb  tender 

Female 

Minor 

...do 

...do 

48 

Assemblybox  tender 

45 

Finish  dll  tender 

48 

Comb  fixer 

Male 

. .  .do. ...... 

4^ 

Backwash  tender 

. .  .do 

do 

48 

General  help 

...do 

...do 

48 

Needle  room: 

Pinsetters  for  gill 

. .  .do 

...do 

48 

Do 

Minor 

...do 

4,'> 

Pinsetters  for  comb 

Male 

Minor 

Female 

Minor 

...do 

...do 

...do 

. .  .do 

4> 

Do 

4 

Prepanng  department: 

Cylinder  clother 

4H 

Cylinder  paperer 

4.') 
-■.1 

Gener^  heln 

Male...     . 

.do. ... 

48 

Drawing: 

Macnine  tenders 

Female.... 
Male 

do 

...do 

4S 

General  help 

48 

Average  earnings,  132  to  $36  per  week. 
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Woolen  and  toorated  schedule — Passaic,  N.  J. — Oct,  I,  19B1— Continued. 


Occupation. 


"Worsted  spinniDg;  mole  spinning: 

Spumer 

AfiistaDt  spinner 

^jde  tender 

Ronng  tender 

Do 

General  help 

fiinf  spinning: 

Spinner 

Ewnd  fixer 


Tvistinf  department: 
Doabler 


Do 

Twister 

Do 

Winder 

Do 

Reeler 

Do 

Jatk  and  respooler 

Do 

Yarn  packing  and  shipping: 
Yam  examiner  and  paocer . 


Do 

General  help. 


WOOL  SPDmiNO. 

Carding: 

WiDower 

Card  grinder 

Carder 

Do 

General  help 

Spinning: 

Spinner 

Assistant  spinner 

Second  assutant  spinner 

Packer 

General  help 


WXAVINO. 

Loom  fixer,  induding  premium 

Loom  fixer  helper,  incniding  premium. . 
Harness  inspenor  (examiners  on  loom) . 

Weavers....................... ., 

Oatcaniflr 

Oiler 

Sweeper  and  scrubber 

Filling  weigher 

Filling  weidier's  helper 

FUlina  carnor 

Bobbin  and  waste  sorter 

Bobbin  eoimter 

Do 

-Case  carrier 

Fining  spooler 


Wiap  PlEPABUfa  AND  DBC89ING. 


Warping  machine. 
WanMronband.., 


Sex. 


Male... 
...do.... 
Female. 
...do.... 
Minor. . 
Male... 


Female. 
Minor.. 


Female. 
Minor.. 
Female. 
Minor.. 
Female. 
Minor.. 
Female. 
Minor.. 
Female. 
Minor.. 


Female. 


Male. 
..do. 


Male... 
..do.... 
Female. 
Male... 
..do.... 


Male... 
..do-... 
Female. 
..do.... 
Male... 


Male. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Male... 

...do.... 

Female. 

Male... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Female. 

...do.... 

Minor.. 

Male... 

Female. 


Female, 
.do. 


Mode  of 
pa3rment. 


Piece. 
Hour. 
Piece. 
Hour. 


Hour. 

Piece. 
Hour. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Hour  and 
piece. 

Hour!!!!! 


Lowest 
per  hour 
(cents). 


0) 
48 

(>) 

30-32 

23 

43-45 

(•) 


Highest 
per  hour 
(cents). 


0) 
(«) 


Hour. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Piece. 
Hour. 
Piece. 
Hour. 
..do.. 


Week. 
Hour., 
..do... 
Piece.. 
Hour., 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do.., 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
Piece.. 


30-^ 

23 
30-32 

23 
30-^ 

23 
30-32 

23 
30-^ 

23 

30-32 

42^i5 
42-45 


42^15 
46 
30-32 
42-45 
42-15 

(») 
48 

^0-32 
42-45 


65 
38 


(•) 


54 

34 
40 


(*) 


Hours 
per 

weeK. 


(<) 


Piece, 
do. 


Minor I  Hour. 


C) 


56 


4i-t5 
42-45 
30-32 
43-45 
42-45 
42-45 
30-32 
30-32 
23 
42-45 
(•) 


^\ 


23 


45 

54 
54 


54 
60 
45 
54 
54 


65 

45 
54 


C) 


(•) 


(•) 


l"l 


48 
48 
48 
48 
45 
48 

48 
45 

48 
45 
48 
45 
48 
45 
48 
45 
48 
45 

48 

48 
48 


48 
48 
48 
4^ 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


48 

70 

48 

64 

48 

48 

54 

48 

54 

48 

30 

48 

56 

48 

54 

48 

54 

48 

30 

48 

30 

48 

32 

45 

54 

48 

48 

48 

48 

34 

45 

^  Average  earnings  based  on  white  varn,  135-136  per  week. 

>  MaiiTnum  ayerage  earnings  basea  on  white  yam,  121.50  per  week. 

>  Average  maximum  earnings,  t20,  for  white  yarn;  15  per  cent  extra  for  colored  yam. 

*  Average  weekly  earnings,  $19.50;  5-10  per  cent  extra  for  colored  work. 

*  Average  earnings  based  on  white  yam,  135-136  per  week. 

*  Average  earnings  based  on  white  yam.  120.50  per  week. 

'  Maximnm  for  loom  fixers,  ISO  per  week;  averase  weekly  earnings,  $42  per  week. 
'Average  earnings,  $20431  per  week  on  54-incn  heavy  fancy  goods;  oa  light  fancy  work,  $27-129  per 
weu. 

*  Avenge  earnings,  41-44  cents.  • 
»•  Averageeamings  per  week,  $24-$27. 

u  Average  earnings  per  week,  |25-$29. 
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Woolen  and  worsted  schedule — Passaic^  N,  J, — Oct,  i,  1921 — Continued. 


Occupation. 


WARP  PREPARING  AND  DRK88INO— OOOtinued. 


Warper's  helper. 


"SS. 


Beam  fixer 

Slasher  tender 

Slasher's  helper  and  size  carrier. 

Beamer  (hand  beaming) 

Drawer  in 

Handerin 

Twister 

HamesB  builder 

HamesB  cleaner 


Warp  carrier 

Stop-motion  g^ 

Harness  fixer 

Reed  fixer 

Fixing  smashes  and  helpers. 


DYEINO. 


Dye-machine  tender 

Yam-dyeing  machine. . . 

Helper 

Rinkng-machine  tender. 
Transport 


PIN18HIN0  DEPARTMENT. 


Gray  goods:  Marker. 
Bmling: 

Burler 

Mender 


Mender 

Bwler  and  mender  for  dyed  pieces. 

Examiner  gray  after  mending 

E  xaminer  gray 

Foreladies 

Singeing  hands 

Washing: 

Washer....' 

Flat  washer 

Cleaning 

Stretching  machine 

Squeeze  tender 

Carbonizing: 

Extractor 

Carbonizing-machino  tender. .. 

Sewers 

Fullers 

Crabbing: 

Steam  tender 

Beamer 

Teazling: 

Setter 


Teazler 

Wet  teazler. 


"'^S 


Drier. 

Calendar  drier 

Drier  helper 

Shearing: 

Shearer,  American  machine. 
Shearer,  Qerman  machine. . 
Bnisho' 


Sex. 


Female.... 
Minor,  li- 

1ft. 

Male 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Female.... 

..do 

..do 

Minor 

Female, 

minor. 

Male.-. 

Minor 

Male 

..do 

Female.... 


Male. 


Male. 
..do. 
..do. 


Male. 


Female... 
Minor  un- 
done. 
/Female 


\..do I  Piece 


Mode  of 
payment. 


Lowest 
per  hour 
(cents). 


Hour. 
..do.. 


..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
Piece.. 
..do... 
..do... 
Hour.. 
..do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Hour. 


Hour. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Hour. 


Piece. 
...do.. 


Hour. 


do 
..do. 
Male 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Hour. 
Piece. 
Hour. 


.do. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
...do.. 
Piece. 
Hour. 


..do.. 

...do.. 

Piece. 

Hour. 


..do. 
Piece. 


30-32 
23 

42-45 

52 

42-45 


(») 

23 
23 

42-45 

23 

42-45 

42-45 


45 

45 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 


50 


} 


(•) 

(«) 
(•) 


23 


48 
50 


Highest 
per  hour 
(cents). 


45 
84 


Hours 
per 

week. 


Piece  and 

hour. 
...do 


..do... 
..do... 
Female. 


Male. 
...do. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.do i  Hour. 


42-15 


42-45 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 

42-45 
42-45 

42-45 

42-45 
42-45 

42-45 
42-45 
30-32 

48-50 
42-45 
42-45 


66 

M 
54 

66 


(«) 


34 
34 

56 
34 
56 
56 
62 


56 
58 

54 
54 
54 


62 


(•) 


(•) 


56 
64 
50 
56 


58 


58 
56 
56 
58 

56 
56 

56 

58 
58 

58 
66 
88 

60 
54 
54 


I 


4g 
46 

4S 

4S 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
45 

4S 
48 
4& 
48 
48 
48 


48 
48 
4S 
48 

48 


48 


46 


48 

4S 
4B 
48 
48 
48 


iS 


^  Average  weekly  earnings,  825-130;  earnings  of  handere  in  can  be  brought  up  to  75  per  cent  of  eamlngi 
of  drawers  in. 
>  Avouge  weekly  earnings,  825-130. 

*  Average  earnings,  48-52  cents  per  hour. 
4  Average  earnings,  52-56  cents  per  hour. 

*  Average  earnings  46-48  cents  per  hour. 
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Woolen  and  worsted  schedule — Passaic,  N.  J. — Oct  1,  1921 — Continued. 


Oocux>ation. 


rnnsBiNG  DBPAKTMENT^-continued. 


Cylinder  pressing: 
^Jlnderpresser.. 
Hjdnulic  pressor. 
Helper 


Deca  tors  for  wet  and  dry 

ExaminaUan: 

Examiner  for  gray  and  dyed  pieces . 

JSxaminer  (final) 

IVansporter 

M»kiDg-up  and  packing: 

Measurer 

Winder 

Packer 

Stock  hand 


General  help  for  all  kinds  of  work. 


OEMXKAL  OCCUPATION. 


Coal  wheeler.. 
Water  tender, 
fireman 


Watchman 

EfeTator-man... 

Box  maker 

Ifachinlst 

Machinist  he^. 

Pipefitter 

Cvpentee 

Carpenter  helptf. 
Mas(»i 


Mason  helper. 
Oiler 


Belt  fixer 

Electridan 

Electrician  helper 

Yard  laborer  (general  help). 


Sex. 


Male. 
...do. 
...do. 

...do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

r.  .do.... 

\  Female. 


Mode  of 
payment. 


Piece. 

..do. 

Hour. 
/Piece. 
\Hour. 


.do. 


Piece. 


..do., 
-.do.. 
..do.. 
Hour. 
..do.- 
..do.. 


Hour. 
..do.. 
...do.. 
..do.. 
...do.. 
..do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


} 


Lowest 

per  hour 

(cents). 


42-46 

0) 
42-45 

42-45 


50 

42-45 

42-45 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 
30-32 


42-45 
58 
53 
39 
42 
42 
56 
42 
50 
50 
42 
50 
42 
42 
46 
50 
42 

42-45 


Highest 

per  hour 

(cents). 


0) 


(») 


56 

56 
56 

64 

54 

56 
56 
56 
54 
54 
40 


53 
65 
60 
50 
52 
56 
85 
65 
80 
80 
55 
70 
54 
54 
70 
80 
60 
55 


Hours 

per 
week. 


48 


48 
48 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


>  Average  earnings,  135-^37  per  week. 
*  Average  earnings,  928-130  per  week. 

Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values. 

TOPS. 


Foreign  j 
ralueper 
pound.  I 


10.15 

.193 

.20 
.25 
.30 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.70 
.80 
.90 
LOO 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
vatorem 
rat«8  0Q 
foreign 
value, 
H.  R. 
7456. 


i{ 


Per  cent, 
23.3 
2a7 
26.9 
26.5 
23.2 
21.3 
1«.7 
17.2 
16.2 
15w6 
14.9 
14.4 
14.2 


Ad  valcM'em  duty. 


Under- 

wood- 

Sinunons 

Act, 

1913. 


Percent. 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
•  8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 


Percent. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Payne- 

Alcfrich 

Act,  1900. 


Percent. 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


Foreign 

value  per 

pound. 


$1.10 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.70 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rates  on 
foreign 
value, 
H.  R. 
7456. 


Per  cent. 
13.9 
13.7 
13.5 
13.3 
13.1 
13.0 
12.9 
12.8 
12.7 
12.6 
12.4 
12.3 


Ad  valorem  duty. 


Under- 

wood- 

Wilson- 

Aimmniiifl 

Gorman 

Act, 

Act,  1894. 

1913. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

8 

20 

8 

20 

8 

20 

8 

20 

8 

20 

8 

20 

8 

20 

8 

20 

8 

20 

8 

20 

8 

20 

8 

20 

Pajme- 

Al<mch 

Act,  1909. 


Percent. 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 

DRESS  GOODS  (NOT  COTTON  WARP),  WOVEN  FABRICS,  NOT  OVER  4  OUNCES  PER 

SQUARE  YARD. 


Ad  valorem  duty. 

1 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Equira- 
lentad 

Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

Foreign 

vahie 
per 

valorem 
rates  in 

Under- 

wood- 

Simmons 

Act,  1913. 

WUaon- 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

value 
per 

valorem 
rates  in 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmon.s 
Act,1913. 

Wilson- 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

pound. 

H.  R. 

Gorman 

Act,  1909; 

pound. 

H.  R. 

Gonnan 

Act,  1909; 

7456. 

Act,1804. 

Dingloy 
Act,  1897. 

7456. 

Act,1894. 

Dlngley 
Act,1897. 

Percent. 

Pncent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent, 

Per  cent. 

$0.30 

56.4 

35 

40 

50 

I        $1.60 

46.5 

35 

50 

55 

.40 

49.3 

35 

40 

50 

'          1.70 

45.9 

35 

50 

55 

.50 

45.0 

35 

40 

50 

1.80 

45.5 

35 

50 

55 

.60 

42.3 

35 

50 

50 

1.90 

45.1 

35 

50 

55 

.60 

60.7 

35 

50 

50 

1,00 

44.7 

35 

50 

55 

.70 

40.3 

35 

50 

50 

<          2.25 

44.0 

35 

50 

55 

.70 

57.3 

35 

50 

50 

1          2.50 

43.4 

35 

50 

55 

.SO 

55.0 

35 

50 

55 

1          2.75 

42.9 

35 

50 

55 

.90 

53.2 

35 

50 

55 

3.00 

42.5 

35 

50 

55 

1.00 

51.6 

35 

50 

55 

3.50 

41.8 

35 

50 

55 

1.10 

50.3 

35 

50 

55 

4.00 

41.3 

35 

50 

55 

1.20 

49.2 

35 

50 

55 

4.50 

41.0 

35 

50 

55 

1.30 

48.5 

35 

50 

55 

5.00 

40.7 

35 

50 

55 

1.40 

47.8 

35 

50 

55 

6.00 

40.2 

35 

50 

55 

1.50 

47.1 

35 

50 

55 

Ad  valorem  duty 

1 
Ad  valorem  duty 

Ameri- 

ForeigTi 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 

on  foreign  value. 

Ameri- 

Foreign 

Equivap 
lent  ad 
valorem 

on  foreign  value. 

can  value 

.    value 

duty  on 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 

can  value 

value 

duty  on 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act 

per 

per 

foreign  • 

WiLson- 

per 

per 

foreign 

Wilson- 

pound. 

pound. 

value, 
perH.R. 

Gorman 
Act, 

pound. 

poimd. 

value, 
per  II.  R. 

Gorman 
Act, 

7456. 

1804. 

7456. 

1894. 

1913. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

10.60 

sai«8 

78.5 

40 

35 

$2.25 

$1,271 

4&7 

50 

35 

.TO 

.246 

62.6 

40 

35  , 

2.50 

1.452 

47.4 

50 

35 

.80 

.324 

54.3 

40 

35 

2.75 

1.634 

46.2 

50 

35 

.90 

.402 

49l3 

40 

35 

3.00 

1.815 

45.4 

50 

35 

1.00 

.480 

43.8 

40 

35 

3.25 

1.996 

44.8 

50 

35 

1.10 

.558 

43.3 

50 

35 

3.50 

2.177 

44.2 

50 

35 

1.20 

.636 

41.5 

50 

35 

3.75 

2.350 

43.7 

50 

35 

1.25 

.675 

40.7 

60 

35  , 

4.00 

2.540 

43.2 

50 

35 

1.30 

.582 

61.5 

50 

35 

4.50 

2.902 

42.7 

50 

35 

1.40 

.655 

58.8 

60 

35 

5.00 

3.265 

42.2 

60 

35 

1.50 

.727 

56.8 

60 

35 

6.00 

3.990 

41.3 

50 

35 

1.60 

.800 

54.9 

50 

35 

7.00 

4.715 

40.8 

60 

35 

1.TO 

.872 

53.7 

60 

35 

8.00 

5.440 

4a4 

50 

35 

1.80 

.945 

52.3 

50 

35 

9.00 

6.165 

40.2 

50 

35 

1.90 

1.017 

51.5 

50 

35 

10.00 

6.890 

39.9 

50 

35 

2.00 

1.000 

BfkS 

50 

35 

1 
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TARIFF   HEARINGS. 


Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Ck>n tinned. 

DRESS  GOODS  (COTTON  WARP),  WOVEN  FABRICS,  NOT  OVER  4  OUNCES  PER  SQUARE 

YARD. 


Equiva- 

Ad valorem  duty. 

lent  ad 
valorem 

Foreign 

value 
per 

duty  on 
foreign 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 

Payne- 
Aldfrich 

p<xind. 

valueper 
H.  R. 
7456. 

Oorman 
Act,  1894. 

Act,  1909; 

Dingley 

Act,  1897. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

10.30 

62.3 

35 

40 

60 

.40 

46.8 

35 

40 

60 

.50 

42.5 

35 

40 

50 

.60 

39.9 

35 

50 

50 

.666 

39.1 

35 

50 

50 

.656 

52.3 

35 

50 

50 

.70 

51.5 

35 

50 

50 

.80 

49.8 

35 

50 

65 

.90 

48.4 

35 

50 

55 

1.00 

47.4 

35 

50 

55 

1.10 

46.5 

35 

50 

55 

1.20 

45.8 

35 

50 

55 

1.30 

45.3 

35 

50 

55 

1.40 

44.7 

35 

50 

55 

1.50 

44.2 

35 

50 

65 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

Ameri- 

Foreign 

valorem 

can 

value 

duty  on 

value  per 

per 

forei^ 

pound. 

pound. 

value 

per  H.  R. 

7456. 

Percent. 

10.60 

10.218 

60.5 

.70 

.296 

5Z0 

.80 

.374 

47.1 

.90 

.452 

43.8 

1.00 

.530 

41.0 

1.10 

.608 

39.8 

1.20 

.686 

3H.5 

1.25 

.725 

37.9 

1.30 

.602 

51.8 

1.40 

.766 

50.3 

1.50 

.837 

49.5 

1.60 

.910 

48.3 

1.70 

.982 

47.7 

1.80 

1.055 

47.0 

1.90 

1.127 

^.4 

Ad  valorem  duty 

on  foreign  value. 

Wllson- 
Qorman 
Act,  1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

40 

35 

40 

3.5 

40 

.35 

40 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

•35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

'             .50 

35 

1             50 

1 

35 

Equiva- 

lent ad 

Foreign 

valorem 

value 

duty  on 

per 

foreign 

poimd. 

valueper 
H.  R. 



7456. 

Percent. 

$1.60 

43.8 

1.70 

43.5 

1.80 

43.2 

1.90 

43.0 

2.00 

42.7 

2.25 

42.2 

2.50 

4L7 

2.75 

41.3 

3.00 

41.1 

3.50 

4a7 

4.00 

40.3 

4.60 

40.1 

6.00 

39.9 

6.00 

39.5 

Ad  valorem  duty. 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 


Percent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
85 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  18M 


Per  cent. 
50 
50 
60 
60 
60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
60 
50 
60 
60 


Fayne- 

Aldrich 
Act,  1909; 
Dinidey 
Act,  18^. 


Per  cefd. 
» 
56 
55 
56 
55 
56 
55 
56 
55 
65 
55 
55 
56 
55 


Equiva- 

Ad valorem  duty 

lent  ad 

on  foreign  value. 

Ameri- 

Foreign 
value 

valorem 
duty  on 

can 

value  per 

per 

foreign 

Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Under- 

pound. 

pound. 

value 

perH.R. 

7456. 

wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Ber  cent. 

12.00 

$1,200 

45.8 

50 

35 

2.25 

1.381 

44.8 

50 

35 

2.50 

1.562 

44.1 

50 

35 

2.75 

1.744 

43.3 

50 

2b 

3.00 

1.925 

42.8 

50 

35 

3.50 

2.287 

42.2 

50 

35 

4.00 

2.650 

41.5 

50 

35 

4.50 

3.012 

41.4 

50 

3S 

5.00 

3.375 

4a8 

50 

35 

6.00 

4.100 

40.3 

50 

a5 

7.00 

4.825 

40.0 

50 

35 

8.00 

5.550 

39.7 

50 

35 

9.00 

6.275 

29.4 

50 

35 

10.00 

7.000 

39.2 

50 

35 
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Cownparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 

CLOTHS. 


value 

per 

pound. 


E<|uiva- 
lent«d 


Ad  valorem  duty. 


7458. 


Under- 
wood- 

Wilson- 
Oorman 

Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Act, 

1894. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

35 

40 

35 

40 

35 

40 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

60 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

Payne- 
Aldilch 

Art,  1909; 
Dingley 

Act,  1897. 


Percent. 
50 
50 

50 
50 
60 

55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 


Foreiini 
value 
per 
pound. 


$1.50 

i.eo 

1.70 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty^er 

7456.' 


Percent 
37.9 
37.6 
46.0 
45.5 
45.1 
44.7 
44.0 
43.4 
42.5 
41.9 
41.3 
40.9 
40.6 


Ad  valorem  duty. 


Under- 

wood- 

Slnunons 

Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 

Qorman 

Act,  1894. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

50 

35 

60 

35 

50 

35 

SO 

35 

50 

35 

50 

Payne- 
Aldrlch 

Act,  1909, 
Dlngley 

Act,  1897. 


Percent. 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 


•0L7O 
.75 


.no 

l.OO 
UIO 

1. 
1. 

uao 

1.40 
1.50 

1.0O 
1-70 
1.80 
1.90 
2L00 


pOtUMl. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 
foreign 
.value  per 
.    H.  R. 
7466. 


Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 


Wilson- 
Oorman 
Act,  1891. 


«a374 
.415 
.382 
.461 
.540 
.619 


738 
688 
764 

840 

oi« 


1.068 
1.  144 
1.230 


Percent. 
33.7 
32.5 
44.0 
41.0 
38.9 
37.3 
36.1 
35l6 
45.3 
44.0 
42.8 
41.9 
41.3 
4a3 
39.8 
39.3 


Per 


cent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
50 
SO 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
50 
60 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 


Percent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
36 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
36 
36 
36 


Equiva- 

lent ad 

Foreign 

valorem 

value 

duty  on 

per 

foreign 

pound. 

vatuener 
H.r. 

7456. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

11.380 

39.1 

1.600 

37.6 

1.634 

46.3 

1.815 

45.6 

1.996 

44.7 

2.177 

44.2 

2.360 

43.7 

2.540 

43.0 

2.902 

42.7 

3.265 

42.1 

3.990 

41.4 

4.715 

4a8 

5.440 

4a4 

6.166 

4ai 

6.890 

39.9 

Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 


Wilson- 
Qorman 
Act,  1894. 


Per 


cent. 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
50 
60 
60 
50 
50 
50 
60 
50 
50 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 


Per  cent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
36 
35 
36 
36 
35 
36 
35 
35 
35 
35 


PILE  FABRICS. 


,   Rqtiiva- 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 

7456. 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Ffx^eisn  >    I<«nt  sd 
vmlue     '  valorem 
p«r       1  dut3ry>er 

pound.  '     ^I.  K. 
,        7456. 

1 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 

Wilson-    ?SGS;  ! 

f^*     1   Dingley 
*'*^-     .  Act,l«fr. 

1  Foreign 
'     value 
per 
pound. 

1 

1 
1 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 

Wilson- 

Qorman 

Act, 

1894. 

Payne- 
Al<b1ch 
Act,  1909; 
Dlngley 
Act,  18(r7. 

J^er  eeni, 
$0.40  :            72. 0 
.50  (            65.2 
.CO               60. 7 
.TO  :             57.3 
J80  1            55.0 
.90               53.2 
1.00  '            51.6 
1.10               50-3 
1.20               49.3 
1  JO               48  3 
1.40               47.7 
1.50               47.  1 

1.450               4«.  5 

f 
1 

Percent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

Percent, 
40 
40 
50 
50 
50 
.50 
.W 
50 
.50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

Per  cent. 
50 
50 
50 
50 
55 
.55 
55  j 
55  ! 
55 
55 
55 
55  ' 

55 

1 

•1.70 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
1           3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5,00 

6.00 

1 
1 

Percent. 
45.9 
45.5 
4.5.2 
44.8 
44.0 
43.4 
42.8 
42.4 
41.9 
41.4 
41.0 
40.7 
40.2 

Percent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

Percent. 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
SO 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

Percent. 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
.55 
55 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continned. 

PILE  FABRICS— Continued. 


Ameri- 

Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 
foreign 
vaiuener 

H.  R. 

7456. 

Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 

Ameri- 
can 

value 
per 

pound. 

Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 
foreign 
valueper 

H.  rT 

7456. 

Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 

can 
value 

per 
pound. 

Wilson- 

Qorman 

Act, 

1894. 

Under- 
wood 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 

Wilson- 

Qorman 

Act, 

1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 

Act, 
1913. 

10.80 
.90 
1.00 
1.10 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
1.50 
1.00 
1.70 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 

$0,220 
.292 
.365 
.437 
.510 
.582 
.655 
.727 
.800 
.872. 
.945 
1.017 
1.090 

Per  cent. 
100.0 
85.0 
75.5 
69.4 
64.7 
61.6 
58.8 
57.0 
55.0 
53.8 
52.4 
51.5 
50.5 

Percent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

Percent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

$2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.  .50 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
&00 
9.00 

10.00 

tl.271 
1.452 
1.634 
1.815 
2.177 
2.540 
2.902 
3.265 
3.990 
4.715 
5.440 
6.165 
6.890 

Percent. 
48.7 
47.5 
46.2 
45.5 
44.2 
43.3 
42.7 
42.2 
41.3 
40.8 
4a5 
40.2 
39.9 

Percent. 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

Percent. 
4() 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

BLANKETS,  NOT  OVER  3  YARDS  LONG. 


Ad 

valorem  duty. 

( 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 

Foreign 
value 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 

Foreign 
value 

Payne- 
Aldfrich 

Payne- 

duty,  per 

Under- 

WiLson- 

duty,  per 

Under- 

Wilson- 

AJdrich 

per 
pound. 

House 

wood- 

Oormaii 

Act  of 

per 
pound. 

House 

wood- 

Oorman 

Act  of 

bill 

Simmons 

Act, 

1909; 

bill 

Simmons 

Act, 

1909: 

7456. 

Act,  1913. 

18M. 

Dingley 
Act,  1897. 

7456. 

Act,  1913. 

1894. 

Dineley 
Act,  io6t. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

$0.20 

50;  0 

25 

25 

30 

$1.50 

300 

25 

35 

40 

.35 

39.4 

25 

30 

30 

1.60 

29.7 

25 

35 

40 

.35 

42.8 

25 

30 

30 

1.70 

29.4 

25 

35 

40 

.40 

37.5 

25 

30 

n 

1.80 

29.2 

25 

35 

40 

.50 

37.6 

25 

35 

1.90 

28.9 

25 

35 

40 

.60 

35.5 

25 

35 

40 

2.00 

28.7 

25 

35 

40 

.70 

34.4 

25 

35 

40 

2.25 

28.4 

25 

35 

40 

80 

328 

25 

35 

40 

2.50 

28.0 

25 

35 

40 

.90 

33.3 

25 

35 

40 

2.75 

27.7 

25 

35 

40 

.95 

31.6 

25 

35 

40 

3.00 

27.5 

25 

35 

40 

1.00 

32.5 

25 

35 

40 

3.50 

27.1 

25 

35 

40 

1.10 

31.8 

25 

35 

40 

4.00 

26.9 

25 

35 

40 

120 

31.3 

25 

35 

40 

4.50 

26.7 

25 

35 

40 

1.30 

30.8 

25 

35 

40 

5.00 

26.5 

25 

35 

40 

1.40 

30.3 

25 

35 

40 

0.00 

20.2 

25 

35 

40 
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CofnparUon  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 
BLANKETS,  NOT  OVER  3  YARDS  LONG — Continued. 


Ameri- 
can 
value 

pound. 


I0.5O 

.00 

.70 

.75 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

l.fiO 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 


Equiva- 

lent ad 

Foreign 

valorem 

value 

duty  on 

per 

forei^ 

pound. 

value^per 

7456. 

Percent. 

to.  20 

50 

.28 

42.8 

.36 

38.9 

.40 

37.5 

.47 

38.3 

.55 

36.4 

.63 

34.9 

.71 

33.8 

.79 

32.9 

.87 

32.2 

.95 

31.6 

.98 

32.6 

1.06 

32.1 

1.14 

31.6 

1.22 

31.1 

Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 


Wilson- 
Oonnan 
Act,  1804. 


Per 


cent. 
25 
25 
30 
30 
35 
35 
35 
.35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 


Percent. 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


Ameri- 
can 
value 

Foreign 
value 

per 
pound. 

per 
pound. 

12.00 

$1.30 

2.25 

1:50 

2.50 

1.70 

2.75 

1.90 

3.00 

2.10 

3.50 

2.60 

4.00 

2.90 

4.50 

3.30 

5.00 

3.70 

6.00 

4.50 

7.00 

5.30 

8.00 

6.10 

9.00 

6.90 

10.00 

7.70 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 
fcNreign 
valueM}er 

7456.' 


Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 


Per 


cent. 
30.8 
30.0 
29.4 
29.0 
28.6 
28.0 
27.6 
27.3 
27.1 
26.6 
26.4 
36.2 
26.1 
26.0 


WUson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 


Percent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 


Percent. 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


FELTS,  NOT  WOVEN. 


Ad  valorem  duty. 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

1 
Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

Foreign 

value 
pound. 

valorem 

duty^jMr 

H.  R. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

1 

Wilson- 
Gorman 

Payne- 

Aldricfa 

Act,  1909; 

value 

per 

pound. 

valorem 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 

Payne- 
Al<b1ch 
Act,  1909; 

7456. 

Act,  1894. 

Dingley 
Act,Wfii7. 

7456. 

Act,  1894. 

Dingley 
Act,  im. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

».20 

50.0 

35 

45 

60 

$1.50 

4ao 

35 

45 

60 

.30 

41.7 

35 

45 

60 

1.60 

39.6 

35 

50 

60 

.35 

42.9 

35 

45 

60 

1.70 

39.2 

35 

50 

60 

.40 

37.5 

35 

45 

60 

1.80 

3&9 

35 

50 

60 

.50 

37.6 

35 

45 

60 

1.90 

38.6 

35 

50 

60 

.60 

35.5 

35 

45 

60 

2.00 

38.4 

35 

50 

60 

.70 

34.0 

35 

45 

60 

2.25 

37.8 

35 

50 

60 

.80 

32.9 

35 

45 

60 

2.50 

37.3 

35 

50 

60 

.825 

4S,4 

35 

45 

60 

2.75 

37.0 

35 

50 

60 

.90 

32.0 

35 

45 

60 

3.00 

36.7 

35 

50 

60 

1. 00 

43.3 

35 

45 

60 

3.50 

36.2 

35 

50 

60 

1.10 

42.5 

35 

45 

60 

4.00 

35.8 

35 

50 

60 

1.20 

41.7 

35 

45 

60 

4.50 

35.6 

35 

50 

60 

1.30 

41.1 

35 

45 

60 

5.00 

35.4 

35 

50 

60 

1.40 

4a5 

35 

45 

60 

6.00 

3&0 

35 

50 

60 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 

FELTS,  NOT  WOVEN— Continued. 


Ameri- 

Calcu- 
lated 
foreign 
vahie, 

pound. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

valorem 

duty  on 
foreign 
value, 

perH.R. 
7456. 

Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 

Ameri- 
can 
vahie 

pound. 

Calcu- 
lated 

foreign 

vahie, 
per 

pound. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valoram 
duty  on 
foreign 

value, 
per  H.R. 

7456. 

Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  vatoe. 

can 
value 

pound. 

Wilson- 

Oorman 

Act, 

1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 

Wilflon- 

Gorman 

Act, 

1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
WniTnanii 
Act, 
1013. 

10.50 

.60 

.75 

.80 

.90 

1. 00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

$a20 
.28 
.40 
.39 
.47 
.55 
.63 
.71 
.79 
.87 
.95 
.90 
.975 
1.05 
1.125 

Pereeni. 

42:8 
37.6 
41.0 
38.3 
36.4 
35.6 
33.8 
32.9 
32.2 
31.6 
44.5 
43.7 
42.9 
42.2 

Percent. 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

Percent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 

11.20 
1.387 
1.575 
1.762 
1.95 
2.325 
2.70 
3.085 
3.45 
4.20 
4.05 
5.70 
6.45 
7.20 

Percent. 
41.7 
40.7 
39.7 
39.1 
38.5 
37.7 
37.0 
36.5 
36.3 
35.7 
35.3 
3S.1 
34.9 
34.7 

Percent. 
45 
45 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

Perjeemt. 

35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
3S 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

KNIT  FABRICS. 


Ad  valorem  duty. 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

Foreign 

value 
pound. 

valorem 
duty 
rates, 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 

Wilson- 

Qorman 

Act, 

1804. 

Pajme- 

Aldrich 

Act,  1909; 

value 

per 

pound. 

valorem 
duty 
rates, 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 

Wilson- 
Gorman 

Act, 

1804. 

Payne- 

Aldrich 

Act,  lOUO. 

H.R.7456. 

Act, 
1913. 

Dingley 
Act,  1807. 

H.R.7456. 

Act, 
1913. 

Dingley 
Act,  1J97. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

10.30 

46.0 

35 

35 

50 

1.70 

40.3 

35 

40 

55 

.40 

40.8 

35 

35 

50 

1.80 

uv.  a 

35 

40 

55 

.50 

37.6 

35 

40 

50 

1.90 

39.6 

35 

40 

55 

.577 

54.2 

35 

40 

50 

2.00 

39.2 

35 

40 

55 

.60 

35.5 

35 

40 

50 

2.25 

38.7 

35 

40 

55 

.70 

34.0 

35 

40 

50 

2.50 

38.1 

35 

40 

55 

.80 

48.3 

35 

40 

55 

2.75 

37.7 

35 

40 

55 

.90 

46.7 

35 

40 

55 

3.00 

37.3 

35 

40 

55 

1.00 

4.5.3 

35 

40 

55 

3.50 

36.8 

35 

40 

55 

1.10 

44.2 

35 

40 

55 

4.00 

36.3 

35 

40 

55 

i.ao 

43.3 

35 

40 

55 

4.50 

36.0 

35 

40 

55 

1.30 

42.5 

35 

40 

55 

5.00 

35.7 

35 

40 

55 

1.40 

42.0 

35 

40 

55 

6.00 

35.4 

35 

40 

55 

1.50 

41.8 

35 

40 

55 

7.00 

35.0 

35 

40 

55 

1.60 

40.8 

35 

40 

55 

8.00 

34.8 

35 

40 

55 
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Compariton  of  ad  vaiorenv  dutiet  (n  per  cent  of  foreifm  vatuei — Continued. 

KNIT    PABRIca — Contlmicd. 


lent  a4 

valoran 
duty  OL 


Adit 


w 

clo'thino,  not  knitted  or  crocheted. 


i 

Ad  Taltrem  datr. 

Ad  Tiloran  daty. 

EqulT>- 

idltBd 

Fordgn 

SKS- 

FarKBli 

•1™    1 

Td- 

Aet,IBia. 

Wllwn- 

Act.  1909: 

value 
par 
pound. 

"g-r 

wood-' 

Wllson- 

Qorman 

sss. 

AM,  1909; 

1 

T4Mt. 
PcrcciK. 

A«,1SW. 

ais. 

7464. 

Act,  1804. 

as. 

PtTMBl. 

Poeott. 

PtTOM. 

Ptrctnl. 

Pit  rial 

Pit  ant. 

lau 

M.6 

39 

46 

eo 

I1.B0 

S7.g 

36 

eo' 

to 

.to  1 

44. 

U 

37. 7 

36 

60 

00 

.70    1 

42. 

3S 

to 

S7.S 

36 

60 

•0 

.» 

41. 

U 

a 

00 

3.16 

87.0 

16 

00 

40. 

3S 

00 

1.S0 

36.7 

36 

U 

to 

LOO 

35 

CO 

00 

30. 

U 

u 

00 

3.00 

36.1 

35 

to 

M 

3.14 

47.6 

36 

60 

ao 

L» 

3S. 

to 

SS.6 

to 

L« 

3S. 

45 

to 

4.» 

46.8 

00 

LIO 

3T. 

to 

4.  SO 

46.3 

35 

50 

to 

i.n 

90 

to 

40.0 

so 

00 

i.m 

3& 

36 

SO 

to 

6.  to 

46.T 

60 

37.; 

35 

U 

to 

0.00 

46.4 

as 

so 

60 

ts* 

60 

to 

60 

60 

AdT«loii 

amduty 

Ad  TsJorem  duty 

L«>Tld 

ODIOKI, 

guittae. 

Am«i. 

<  i^tld* 

onlordpiYBhw. 

For«l«n 

Tklorem 

Fwelgn  1  vslonmi 

JS^ 

Tkta^ 

duty  on 

v»hw, 
per 

vulue,    1  duty  on 

I 

tUoe, 

Under- 

per          forelpi 

wu™-    "'"'«^ 

,Sd. 

p«^. 

^3? 

A0M8W 

fflmmfis 
Act,i«:. 

pound. 

"Hi" 

PtraM 

Act,  law. 

Art!l*13. 

1 

Fncnt. 

PtrceiU. 

■ 

Ptianl. 

Pna-U. 

•au  1    "5i8 

46 

36 

13. 7S 

32.663  1         3t.6 

36 

LIS 

.737            4X5 

415 

36 

4.00 

a.7S    1         36.4 

60 

36 

I.U 

.911,        4a$ 

3.ISS           36.1 

60 

36 

1.112            M.4 

36 

1.3D             i8.S 

4S 

5.50 

a!  40         4t!3 

36 

1.K 

1.4B7[         II.9 

36 

6.00 

3.64             49.9 

50                36 

1.U 

SO 

7,00 

sol              36 

i!ai3|      m!o 

50 

1.00    1         37.E 

SO 

0.00 

S-M             46.6 

2.W ;      v.a 

so 

3S 

10.00 

8.64             4S.1 

sol              36 

J.» 

1.171            3S.B 

1 
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Tops — Showing  protective  duty  necettaary  to  equalize  costs  of  production,  wting 
commission  combing  charges  in  England^  France,  and  Qennany  and  ike  same 
charges  in  the  United  States. 


England, 
sterling 
at  13.60. 

France, 

francs  at 

Scents. 

Germany, 
marks  at 
1.3  cents. 

Tniied 
States. 

Co6 1  clean  wool 

$a60 
.03 

10.60 
.03 

10.60 
.01 

KlliO 

Handline,  sortinc.  off  aorts 

.06 

Plus  duty 

.25 

Total 

.63 

.63 

.61 

.91 

Net  Drodaction.  90  per  cent*— cost 

.70 
^10 

.70 
.132 

.678 
.053 

* 

1.01 

Commission  combine 

.17 

CJost  of  tops 

.80 

.832 

.731 

l.b 

^''relirht  and  lnflnra»»cp. .  ^  r . . , .  r , . ,  ,  r  r  -  - 

.02 

.275 

.085 

.02 

.275 

.053 

.02 

.275 

.154 

Wool  duty  (compensatory) 

Necessary  protective  duty 

Total 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.1* 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  S.  DALE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BEFBESENTING 
CABBED  WOOLEN  MANTJFACTTJBEBS'  ASSOCLA.TION. 

Mr,  Dale.  Our  association  is  composed  of  manufacturers  of  yarn 
and  cloth  by  what  is  known  as  the  carded-woolen  process,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  worsted  process.  The  manufacturers  who  com- 
pose this  association  are  widely  separated  both  by  geography  and  bv 
interest,  being  in  no  combine  and  being  financially  independent  of 
each  other.  Tnev  are  located  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  England,  and  other  States.  Their  combined 
capital  is  $13,028,000:  their  annual  product  is  $27,281,000;  annual 
wages,  $6,936,989.  They  operate  1,362  broad  looms,  305  narrow 
looms,  120  knitting  macnines  in  connection  with  the  carded-woolen 
processes,  449  set  of  cards,  and  183,278  spindles. 

They  ask  that  Schedule  K  be  revised  on  a  straight  ad  valorem 
basis ;  that  the  duties  be  ad  valorem  on  wool,  wool  by-products,  re- 
claimed wool,  partly  manufactured  goods,  tops  and  yam^  and  on 
cloth.  They  ask  this  because  any  specific  duty  on  products  varying 
so  widely  in  value  per  pound  is  necessarily  an  unfair  duty,  discrimi- 
nating in  this  inaustry  against  one  class  of  manufacturers  and 
favoring  another  class,  while  at  the  same  time  placing  a  very  heavy 
burden  on  the  American  people  by  reason  of  its  acting  as  an  em- 
bareo  on  low-priced  materials. 

The  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
credited in  years  past  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  very  much 
time  in  demonstrating  its  character  now.  I  will,  however,  give  one 
illustration  taken  from  several  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  brief  we 
will  present. 

At  the  London  wool  auction  on  March  12  to  17,  1914,  35,000  bales 
of  grease  wool  were  sold,  this  being  about  the  last  sale  before  the 
war  broke  out.  The  11-cent  duty  if  applied  to  this  wool  would  have 
given  ad  valorem  equivalents  varying  from  36  per  cent  on  the  higher- 

Sriced  wools  to  147  per  cent  on  the  low-pricea  wools ;  if  the  16-cent 
uty  had  been  applied  to  the  same  wools,  the  variation  in  the  ad 
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valorem  equivalent  would  have  been  from  49  per  cent  to  200  per 
cent. 

These  high  duties  necessarily  act  as  an  embargo.  When  you  place  a 
specific  duty  on  wools  varying  so  widely  in  value,  you  in  effect  say 
in  your  law  that  wools  over  a  certain  value  shall  not  be  imported. 
And  the  wools  that  are  thus  shut  out  are  well  adapted  for  warm, 
durable,  and  in  every  way  serviceable  clothing  for  the  American 
people. 

The  effect  of  the  specific  duty  on  grease  wools  is  to  exclude  the 
heavy-shrinking  wools,  because  the  value  of  grease  wool  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  grease  and  dirt  clinging  to  it,  and  which 
is  removed. by  the  first  process  of  scouring.  The  more  grease  and 
dirt  that  is  attached  to  the  fiber  naturally  the  less  is  the  grease  wool 
worth  per  pound. 

Among  the  wools  excluded  by  a  specific  the  carded- woolen  manu- 
facturers find  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  adapted  for  their 
needs.  The  carded-woolen  mills  find  their  raw  material  largely  in 
the  form  of  heavy-shrinking  wools,  while  the  worsted  mills  nave 
found  their  raw  material  largely  in  the  form  of  light-shrinking 
wools.  These  conditions  account  for  the  discrimination  and  the 
special  privilege  that  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  creates  between 
the  two  great  oranches  of  the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  If  a 
wool  is  light  and  shrinking,  if  there  is  very  little  grease  and  dirt 
clinging  to  it  to  be  scoured  away  and  not  used  for  making  cloth,  a 
duty  01  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  pound  is  equal  to  a  lower  duty 
per  scoured  pound  than  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of  grease  and 
dirt  on  the  fiber.    That  is  self  evident. 

A  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  deprives  the  American  people  of  a 
large  part  of  the  raw  material  that  is  needed  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  that  they  wear  on  their  backs  and  for  the  carpeting  under 
their  feet. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Will  you  describe  a  little  more  fully  the 
class  of  wool  that  is  thus  excluded? 

Mr.  Dale.  It  is  the  wool  of  shorter  fiber.  Carded-woolen  machin- 
ery is  adapted  for  converting  the  shorter  fibers  into  yarn.  It  is 
carded  and  spun,  whereas  by  the  worsted  process  the  wool  is  combed. 
The  wools  adapted  for  carded-woolen  goods  are^  largely  heavy 
shrinking. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  are  those  wools  chiefly  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  From  South  Africa,  South  America,  Australia,  and 
New  2!ealand.  From  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  where  wool  is 
grown. 

A  specific  duty  on  grease  wools  has  had  another  efTect :  It  deprived 
the  woolgrower  of  the  protection  that  he  expected.  He  ha,s  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  ll^cent  duty  on  grease  wool  gave  him  a  protec- 
tion of  33  cents  per  scoured  pound,  on  the  theory  that  it  took 
3  pounds  of  grease  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  scoured  wool.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  wool  of  which  it  takes 
only  2  pounds  of  grease  wool,  and  even  less,  to  yield  1  pound  of 
scoured  wool.  Some  wools  shrink  only  20  per  cent;  other  wools 
shrink  as  high  as;  80  per  cent.  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  first- 
named  wool  yields  80  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  while  a  hundred 
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pounds  of  the  last-named  wool  yields  only  20  pounds  of  scoured 
wool. 

Under  the  11 -cent  duty  on  grease  wool  the  tendency  was  to  import 
the  lighter-shrinking  wools.  No  wool  was  imported  under  this  11 -cent 
duty  that  shrunk  much  more  than  50  to  55  per  cent,  while  a  large 
quantity  of  it,  much  of  it  known  as  cross-bred,  shrunk  30  to  33^  per 
cent.  Instead  of  getting  under  an  11-cent  duty  on  grease  wool  a 
protection  of  33  cents  per  pound  scoured,  the  woolgrower  received 
a  protection  of  about  18  cents  per  scoured  pound;  on  some  wools 
much  less  than  that.  The  average  was  prooably  18  or  19  cents  a 
pound. 

We  come  now  to  the  specific  duty  on  scoured  wool.  TJie  value  of 
grease  wool  depends  upon  two  main  factors.  One  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  amount  of  loose  material  clinging  to  the  fiber,  and  which 
is  washed  away.  The  other  factor  is  quality,  and  by  "  quality "  I 
mean  the  length  of  the  staple,  fineness,  elasticity ;  in  fact,  the  spinning 
qualities;  all  of  the  characteristics  that  go  to  make  up  the  value  of 
wool  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Scouring  wool  eliminates  only  one  factor,  the  loose  grease  and  dirt. 
There  still  remains  the  other  factor  of  quality.  These  two  factors  are 
so  inextricablv  mixed  and  criss-crossed  that  when  the  grease  and  dirt 
are  removed  from  wool  there  is  practically  as  wide  a  range  of  values 
as  prevailed  before  scouring.  Take,  for  example,  the  30,644  bales 
of  scoured  wool  sold  in  London  in  1911.  The  33-cent  duty  applied 
to  that  wool  gives  ad  valorem  equivalents  ranging  from  54  per  cent 
to  412  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  I  was  wondering  whether  the  Fordney  bill  did 
not  put  a  limit  on  the  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  will  come  to  that.  But  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  our  position  is  made  clear  in  regard  to  the  iniquity  of  spe- 
cific duties  on  wool.  The  ad  valorem  limit  in  the  Fordney  is  an 
admission  that  we  are  right*  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that  the 
dut^  on  wool  should  be  ad  valorem.  I  want  to  make  clear  the  in- 
iquity of  specific  duties  on  wool. 

The  30,644  bales  of  scoured  woolj  sold  in  London  in  1911,  with 
the  33-cent  duty  applied,  show  variations  in  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 
from  54  per  cefjt  to  412  per  cent.  The  man  who  imported  $1,000 
worth  of  the  highest  priced  wool  would  pay  $540  at  the  United  States 
customhouse.  The  man  who  was  fool  enough  to  import  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth. of  the  low-priced  wool  would  be  required  to  pay 
$4,120  to  get  it  through  the  customhouse. 

Senator  Gooding.  Will  you  state  the  price  that  scoured  wool  in 
London 5old  for  that  paid  a  duty  of  400  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dale.  The  brief  gives  that,  but  I  shall  have  to  calculate  it 
mentally. 

Senator  Goodino.  If  it  is  in  the  brief  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Dale.  It  would  be  about  8  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Gooding.  For  scoured  wool? 

Mr.  Dale.  For  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Gooding.  How  much  would  that  be  worth  in  the  grease?^ 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  know  what  it  shrunk,  because  it  was  scoured  in 
Australia  and  brought  to  London  and  sold  at  auction  in  the  scoured 
state. 
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Senator  Goodino.  Do  we  grow  any  of  that  class  of  wool  in 
America? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  should  have  to  ask  you,  Senator,  because  you  know 
so  much  more  about  wool  than  I  do. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  am  sure  we  do,  and  I  am  sure  the  price  that 
that  wool  sold  for  in  London  would  not  pay  the  freight  on  it  from  a 
western  State  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Dale.  At  the  sale  in  London  on  March  12-17,  before  the 
war  broke  out,  6,359  bales  of  scoured  wool  were  sold.  The  33-cent 
duty  applied  to  that  wool  gives  ad  valorem  equivalents  varying  from 
47  per  cent  to  234  per  cent,  while  the  45  cents  duty — the  emergency 
dnty— gives  equivalents  from  64  per  cent  to  319  per  cent. 

The  Fordney  bill  provides  for  a  scoured-content  duty.  I  have  just 
shown  by  these  figures,  taken  from  one  of  the  largest  wool  markets 
in  the  world,  that  a  scoured-content  duty  would  be  an  iniquitous 
duty,  a  very  burdensome  duty,  not  only  to  manufacturers  but  to  the 
consumers;  that  it  would  be  thoroughly  unjust. 

I  want  now  to  point  out  that  its  administration  would  be  impos- 
sible. I  could  give  that  as  my  opinion  based  on  my  experience  in 
handling  wool,  and  I  think  that  anyone  here  or  elsewhere  who  has 
ever  had  any  experience  in  manufacturing  wool  into  cloth  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  administer  a  scoured-content 
duty  with  the  precision,  with  the  freedom  from  the  possibility  of 
fraud  and  error,  that  is  required  in  administering  a  tariff  law.  But 
I  am  going  to  give  you  some  evidence  that  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  within  the  last  few  months,  and  which,  I  think,  will 
be  conclusive  to  all  of  you. 

When  the  war  broke  out  France  was  short  of  wool.  The  French 
(iovemment  commandeered  all  of  the  wool  in  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  and  growers.  The  Government  fixed  the  price  at 
5  francs  per  kilogram,  scoured  content.  And  for  four  years  the 
French  Government  was  up  against  precisely  the  same  problem  that 
the  United  Slates  Government  will  be  up  against  if  a  law  is  enacted 
|)hicing  a  duty  on  the  scoured  content  of  wool.  Several  months  ago  I 
asked  Robert  Dantzer  to  give  me  a  statement  on  the  experience  of 
France  in  testing  this  wool.  Robert  Dantzer  was  then  superintendent 
of  a  mill  at  Larroque-d'Olmes,  Ariege,  France,  down  near  the  Ap- 
ennines. He  has  had  a  long  experience  in  manufacturing  and  served 
for  several  years  as  professor  m  a  textile  school.  He  is  a  practical 
manufacturer  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods.  During  the  war  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  testing  of  textile  materials,  particularly 
wool.  So  that  he  had  personal  charge  of  the  testing  of  wool  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  this  fixed  price  per  kilogram,  scoured  content,  to 
the  wool  that  the  French  Government  took  over.  I  have  here  his  re- 
port in  French  and  my  translation  of  it.  I  will  give  you  the  origi- 
nal if  you  waiit  it,  arid  will  file  the  translation  with  you. 

M.  Dantzer  states  that  they  tried  three  methods  of  testing  the 
wool  to  determine  its  scoured  content.  The  first  method  was  by  hir- 
ing experts,  the  best  experts  they  could  get,  to  go  around  and  view  the 
wool  and  give  their  opinion  of  what  it  would  yield.  The  Government 
found  that  this  method  was  subject  to  serious  errors.  They  could  not 
rely  on  it  at  all,  and  gave  it  up. 

The  next  method  they  adopted  was  to  draw  a  small  sample  of  5  or 
10  kilojirams  from  each  lot  and  have  it  tested  in  what  they  call  con- 
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ditionin^  houses,  to  determine  its  scoured  content.  He  repoi*ts  that 
invariably  they  found  that  these  tests  of  small  lots  indicated  a  yield 
higher  than  the  yield  that  was  obtained  when  the  wool  was  scoured 
at  the  mill. 

Finally,  after  trying  these  two  methods  and  giving  up  both  of 
them,  they  found  that  the  only  method  by  which  they  could  get  a 
result  that  was  appro^^imately  accurate  was  to  scour  a  considerable 
quantity  of  each  lot. 

The  illustration  that  he  gives  shows  that  1  bale  out  of  16  was 
tested.  In  another  part  of  his  report  he  states  that  no  test  could  be 
relied  on,  unless  they  scoured  a  thousand  kilograms,  2,204  pounds 
of  tlie  wool.  Taking  tlie  moderate  illustration  that  he  gives,  1  bale 
out  of  16,  if  that  method  had  been  in  force  in  1919,  the  Lnited  States 
Government  would  have  been  compelled  to  scour  and  test  nearly 
30,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  composed  of  an  innumerable  number  of 
lots  varying  widely  in  weight.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  do 
this  either  in  Government  conditioning  houses  or  at  the  mills,  and 
in  every  case  under  the  supervision  of  the  sworn  officers  of  the  law. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  such  requirements  in  order  to  show  the 
impracticability  of  a  scoured-content  duty  on  wool. 

I  have  referred  to  the  specific  duty  on  gi^ease  wool.  It  is  easily 
administered;  it  is  easv  to  cut  a  man's  head  off,  but  it  is  not  very 
conducive  to  health.  The  specific  duty  on  scoured  wool  we  find  is 
open  to  just  as  ffrave  objections  in  regard  to  the  variations  of  the  ad 
valorem  equivalents,  and,  furthermore,  that  it  is  impracticable.  This 
brings  us  to  a  wool  duty  based  on  value.  No  matter  whether  it  is  the 
grease,  washed  or  scoured,  the  market  value  automatically^  reflects 
its  adaptability  for  making  clothing  for  the  people.  That  explains 
why  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  only  fair  duty.  A  duty  equal  to  a 
ceitain  part  of  the  market  value  bears  equally,  on  everybody  that 
pays  the  cost  of  the  material. 

Senator  Gooding.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  find  that  value?  How 
is  that  value  ascertained? 

Mr.  Dale.  Wool  is  a  commodity  whose  value  is  well  known  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  undervaluation 
of  wool  could  exceed  5  or  10  per  cent  without  gross  collusion  and 
fraud. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  must  find  the  scoured  content,  however,  of 
a  pound  of  wool  in  order  to  know  the  value. 

Mr.  Dale.  That  is  true.  Senator  Gooding.  When  the  prospective 
buyer  looks  at  grease  wool,  he  forms  an  opinion  as  to  how  much  it 
will  shrink.  That  is  one  of  the  uncertain  elements  in  buying  and 
selling. 

Senator  Gooding.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  every 
pound  of  wool  in  the  world  is  sold  on  its  clean  content,  in  order  to 
establish  value,  unless  it  is  scoured? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  would  modify  that  by  saying  that  it  is  sold  on  the 
two  bases  I  have  mentioned — one  you  have  mentioned,  the  scoured 
content ;  the  other  is  the  quality. 

Senator  Gooding.  And  one  is  the  market  value,  and  the  other  is 
the  clean  content  there  is  in  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Why,  no.  The  market  value  is  the  result  of  both  fac- 
tors— both  the  shrinkage  and  the  quality.  Senator.     You  can  have 
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two  lots  of  wools,  one  shrinking  two-thirds  and  the  other  one-third ; 
they  are  not  worth  the  same  price  scoured,  unless  the  quality  is  the 
same. 

Senator  Gooding.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  But  in  all  wool,  re- 
gardless of  its  grades,  before  you  can  even  set  a  price  upon  it  you 
must  find  out  about  wnat  it  is  going  to  shrink,  ana  then  you  can  fix 
the  market  value  of  that  grade  of  wool ;  that  is  the  first  step  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Senator,  I  really  think  that  statement  should  oe  modi- 
fied by  sayiujg  that  before  you  can  fix  the  market  value  of  wool  you 
must  determme  not  only  its  shriifkage  and  yield,  but  you  must  also 
determine  its  quality,  its  adaptability  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  agree  with  that,  perfectly.  But  you  must 
eliminate  the  dirt  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Gooding.  And  grease  and  all  those  things! 

Mr.  Dale.  Certainly. 

Senator  McLean.  You  ask  to  have  this  ad  valorem  duty  imposed 
upon  wool  in  the  grease? 

Mr.  Dale.  Upon  all  kinds  of  wool  unwashed,  washed,  and  scoured, 
upon  wool  bv-products,  and  upon  reclaimed  wool. 

Senator  ifcLEAN.  We  will  assume  that  you  are  importing  a  lot  of 
wool  in  the  grease.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  that  wool  before  it  is  washed. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  say  so.  I  say  that  the  value  of  wool  is  very 
well  known  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Senator  McLean.  I  was  assuming  that,  based  upon  your  state- 
ment, that  several  methods  were  tried  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
a  lot  of  wool,  and  that  they  were  unsatisfactory ;  that  it  was  a  very 
difficult  thing,  unless  you  took  a  large  portion  of  that  wool  and 
washed  it? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  to  determine  the  scoured  content,  not  the  value. 

Senator  McLean.  Assume  that  we  have  got  an  importation,  and 
the  grower  of  the  wool  or  the  exporter  is  inclined  to  undervalue  it. 
What  are  our  appraisers  going  to  do  about  that  lot  of  wool,  to  find 
out  its  precise  value? 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  if  the  appraisers  are  competent  they  will  be  able 
to  determine  the  value ;  they  first  have  the  invoice  as  a  basis. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  they  not  got,  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment, to  wash  a  large  percentage  of  that  wool? 

Mr.  Dale.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  values  of  wool  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  are  determined  by  people  who  make  it  their 
business  to  buy  and  sell ;  it  is  their  life  work.  They  buy  wool  largely 
at  auctions.  Before  the  war  these  auctions  published  lists  of  their 
sales,  giving  identification  marks  and  price  of  each  lot  sold.  Wool 
became  so  nigh  in  price  during  the  war  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment discontinued  the  publication  of  these  lists  for  fear  that  the 
Australian  woolgrowers  would  become  dissatisfied  by  reason  of  the 
spread  between  the  enormous  price  in  London  and  the  low  price 

which  the  Australian  grower  was  getting.    Under  normal  conditions 

the  publication  of  these  reports  will  be  resumed.    The  wool  dealers 

of  the  United  States  will  have  these  reports  showing  the  price  at 

which  each  lot  was  sold  at  public  auction  in  Australia  and  London. 

auctions  that  are  above  suspicion. 
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Senator  Gooding.  That  is,  as  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  wool? 

Mr.  Dale.  No  ;  as  to  the  value  per  pound,  which  involves  both  the 
quality  and  the  shrinkage.  . 

Senator  Gooding.  Well,  that  is  the  point  I  am  making,  while  it 
takes  the  shrinkage,  an  important  factor,  of  course,  is  the  grade  of 
the  wool. 

Mr.  Dale.  It  certainly  is  an  important  factor,  but  after  you  elimi- 
nate the  shrinkage  you  still  have  these  wide-spreading  values,  which 
make  a  specific  duty  as  iniquitious  on  scoured  content  as  it  is  on  the 
grease  weight.  ^ 

Senator  Gooding.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  fashions  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  L>ALE.  Yes;  fashions  change;  they  go  one  way,  and  then  they 
go  the  other. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  have  seen  the  time  that  grease  wool  which  you 
are  discussing  was  higher  than  fine  wool  and  brought  more  money. 

Mr.  DALE.%ome  fine  wools  are  short  and  low  in  value  and  adapte<} 
for  carded- woolen  processes.  It  is  not  only  the  coarse  wools  that 
are  low  in  price.  Let  us  take  two  lots  of  wool,  each  worth  $100,000, 
one  of  them  50-cent  wool,  the  other  $1  wool,  scoured.  Put  the  3S 
cents  per  pound  scoured  on  both  lots  and  we  get  on  one  lot  of  wool 
a  duty  of  $66,000,  66  per  cent;  on  the  higher-priced  wool  we  get  a 
duty  of  $33,000,  33  per  cent. 

Suppose  that  wool  comes  in  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  pei 
cent  and,  by  collusion  and  fraud  or  some  kind  of  skullduggery  in 
the  customhouse,  it  is  undervalued  10  per  cent,  which  can  only  hap- 
pen by  corruption  or  neglect — the  Government  loses  $5,000. 

Here,  under  the  33-cent  duty,  assuming  that  the  $66,000  duty 
is  the  correct  duty,  the  other  lot  is  brought  in  for  half  that  amount, 
$33,000.  Se  we  have  legalized  an  undervaluation  of  50  per  cent,  or 
a  loss  of  $33,000,  as  compared  with  the  illegal  undervaluation  of  10 
per  cent,  or  a  loss  of  only  $5,000. 

The  Fordney  bill  puts  16  cents  a  pound  on  noils.  I  went  into  the 
Boston  market  and  picked  up  a  lot  of  samples  of  by-products  a  few 
months  ago  when  I  expected  this  hearing  was  coming  on.  The  de- 
tailed list  is  in  the  brief,  but  boiled  down  it  shows  that  the  IG- 
cent  duty  on  noils — the  short  fibers  combed  in  the  worsted  process- 
gives  a  range  of  ad  valorem  equivalents  from  31  per  cent  to  59  per 
cent. 

Thread  waste,  subject  to  14  cents  per  pound,  gives  a  range  of  ad 
valorem  from  40  per  cent  to  87^  per  cent.  Garnetted  stock,  on  which 
a  20-cent  duty  is  placed,  gives  a  range  from  26  per  cent  ad  valoreru 
to  100  per  cent. 

These  high  duties  can  not  be  justified  from  any  standpoint,  whether 
from  the  standpoint  of  justice  to  the  manufacturers  or  to  the  con- 
sumers, all  of  whom  you  represent. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  American-grown  \vo(»l 
is  the  high  grade,  and  what  percentage  is  the  low  grade? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that  question.  Senator. 
I  could  not  tell  you.  Wools  vary  widely  in  quality  and  by  gradual 
steps.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  answer  briefly  in  any 
event,  because  the  grades  vary  from  coarse  to  fine,  with  variable 
quantities  of  each.     The  statistics  of  wool  are  very  imperfect  iu 
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this  country,  and  I  question  whether  any  answer  that  was  given  to 

thafc 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  Does  the  proportion  of  high- 
grade  wool  in  this  country  compare  well  with  that  of  the  imported 
product? 

Mr.  Dale.  Well 

Senator  McLean.  Under  your  specific  duty,  as  I  understand  you, 
the  protection  makes  the  importation  of  low-grade  wools  unreason- 
able. 

Mr.  Dale.  Cheap  wools — the  low-priced  wools  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  and  I  was  wondering  whether  the  large 
percentage  of  American-grown  wool  would  get  that  protection  or  not. 

Mr.  Dale'.  Oh,  that  is  the  point?  Well,  I  really  think  that  when 
we  come  right  down  to  it,  we  can  not  divide  the  clip  of  this  country 
into  grades  of  wool  and  determine,  with  even  approximate  accuracv, 
what  protection  each  one  is  getting  under  any  particular  duty.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  possible. 

Then  there  is  reclaimed  wool,  a  very  useful  product,  necessary  for 
clothing  the  human  race.  I  obtained  samples  of  this  material,  and 
have  given  you  the  details  of  them  in  this  brief. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  reclaimed  wool  ?  " 

Mr.  Dale.  When  you  get  through  wearing  your  suit,  they  tear 
it  up. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Oh,  I  undei-stand — shoddy? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  shoddy.  The  Fordney  duty  on  the  grades  given  in 
my  list  varies  from  22  per  cent  to  400  per  cent.  Reclaimed  wool  is  a 
very  useful  product  for  making  clothing.  It  is  a  very  much  abused 
product,  and  unjustly  so.  A  wool  fiber  is  as  worthy  of  respect  after 
it  has  been  converted  again  into  a  condition  for  manufacturing  as  it 
was  in  the  first  place,  because  its  value  depends  upon  its  length,  upon 
its  spinning  qualities,  and  its  adaptability  for  making  doth ;  and  all 
of  those  factors  combined  are  automatically  reflected  in  the  price 
per  pound. 

Senator  McLean.  Can  this  reclaimed  wool  be  spun  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  indeed,  it  can.  But  it  is  generally  mixed  with 
wool  and  cotton.  Goods  may  have  been  made  of  all  shoddy,  but  I  do 
not  know  as  I  ever  saw  any ;  I  think  it  is  a  negligible  amount. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  duties  in  the  Fordney  bill  would  be  22  to 
400  per  cent  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Gooding.  On  what? 

Mr.  Dale.  On  reclaimed  wool,  woolen  rags,  and  shoddy. 

Now,  we  come  to  that  bone  of  contention,  the  compensatory  duty 
on  goods.  A  compensatory  duty  is  a  duty  placed  on  the  manufac- 
tured product  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  that  was  im- 
posed upon  the  wool  that  went  into  that  product.  This  is  done  that 
the  American  manufacturer  may  be  placed  on  equal  terms  with  his 
foreign  competitor,  so  far  as  the  purchase  of  raw  material  is  con- 
cerned. In  order  to  be  compensatory  it  must  be  equal  to  the  wool 
duty.  I  do  not  think  we  need  spend  much  time  in  demonstrating  that 
it  is  impossible  to  attain  that  equality  if  the  duty  is  specific,  on  the 
grease  weight.  There  is  no  way  of  doing  it,  because  you  can  not 
incorporate  in  a  law  all  of  the  infinite  number  of  ratios  that  exist 
between  a  pound  of  cloth  and  the  weight  of  the  wool  that  went  into 
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that  cloth.  The  variable  shrinkage  in  scouring  prevents  the  fixing  of 
such  a  ratio.  In  addition,  there  is  a  variation,  although  not  so  great, 
in  the  shrinkage  between  the  scoured  wool  and  the  finished  cloth. 

For  years  we  had  various  ratios  incorporated  in  the  old  Schedule 
K,  and  the  most  famous  of  them  was  the  "  4  to  1  ratio."  In  other 
words,  it  was  assumed  that  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  was  required  to 
make  1  pound  of  cloth.  Consequently,  with  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  on  grease  wool,  a  so-called  compensatory  of  44  cents  per  pound 
was  placed  on  cloth. 

I  want  to  dispose  of  that  adjustment  in  a  very  few  words  by  re- 
ferring you  to  five  samples  of  wool  goods  made  by  me,  and  on  which 
I  have  calculated  the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  of 
•cloth  and  also  the  11-cent  duty  on  the  wool  that  went  into  each  of 
these  five  fabrics. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  those  representative  samples? 

Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  I  would  not  call  them  "  representative."  They  rep- 
resent  a  wide  range  of  fabrics,  but  I  would  not  care  to  present  them 
here  as  representing  the  product  of  this  country. 

Senator  McLean.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  mean  tnat. 

Mr.  Dale.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  But  they  are  representative  of  their  class;  they 
were  not  manufactured  by  you  especially  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
to  be  presented  to  me  here? 

Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  no;  they  were  manufactured  years  ago.  What  is 
representative  about  them  is  the  variation  in  the  shrinkages. 

1  base  this  calculation  on  1,000  pounds  of  each  fabric,  subject  to  a 
•compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound,  or  $440.  One  of  these 
fabrics  showed  that  the  11-cent  dutv  on  the  wool  that  went  into 
1,000  pounds  of  cloth  amounted  to  $39.27;  the  compensatory  duty 
was  $Ao.  That  fabric  was  made  of  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton,  but 
the  old  4  to  1  ratio  applied  to  cotton  as  well  as  wool  when  they  were 
mixed  together. 

The  second  sample  showed  a  compensatory  duty  of  $440  on  1,000 
pounds  of  cloth,  but  the  actual  compensatory  required  was  $118.69. 

The  third  fabric  shows  the  actual  compensatory  required  to  be 
$209.88,  whereas  the  compensatory  imposed  was  $440. 

The  fourth  fabric  shows  the  compensatory  required  to  be  $254.21, 
but  the  compensatory  imposed  was  $440. 

Senator  Gooding.  Just  a  minute,  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  say  some  of  these  fabrics  were  made  partly  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Dale.  Two  of  them  were. 

Senator  tjooDiNG.  Do  vou  know  what  the  other  three  were  made  of  ? 

Mr.  Daijb.  Yes;  I  do;  because  I  made  them  myself.  They  were 
made  of  mixtures  of  all  wool. 

Senator  Gooding.  Reworked  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  No  ;  new  wool.  I  can  give  them  to  you  with  shoddy  in 
them  that  will  show  about  the  same  variations;  but  there  is  the  cliffi- 
•culty  in  calculating  the  compensatory  for  shoddy,  on  which  there 
was  an  enormous  specific  duty  which  prevented  the  importation 
of  the  material.  I  took  the  new  wool  goods  because  the  wool  was 
-coming  in  subject  to  the  11-cent  duty. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  got  the  benefit  of  that  cheaper  material  that 
went  into  it,  did  you  not,  as  a  manufacturer? 
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Mr.  Dale.  What  cheaper  material? 

Senator  Gooding.  Of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Dale.  On  these  two  fabrics,  yes;  and  they  were  sold  for  a 
lower  price. 

Senator  Gooding.  But  you  got  the  protection,  however? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  am  not  speaking  about  protection ;  I  am  talkinjg  about 
compensatory  duty,  in  which  tnere  was  the  concealed  protection. 

Ue  are  not  trying  to  cover  up  anything.  We  are  not  asking  for 
any  special  privile^je.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  discrimination 
acrainst  any  competitors.  We  are  not  trying  to  get  a  tariff  here  that 
will  conceal  anvthing.  And  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  a  straight 
ad  valorem  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods. 

Now,  as  to  a  compensatory  duty  with  the  wool  duty  on  the  scoured 
content:  If  a  scoured  content  duty  on  wool  were  practicable  and  if 
it  were  just — and  it  is  neither — it  would  be  possible  to  put  a  specific 
duty  on  cloth  that  would  balance  approximately — not  accurately,  but 
approximately — ^a  specific  duty  on  a  scoured  content,  because  the 
variations  in  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  between  scoured  wool 
and  finished  cloth  are  not  so  wide  as  they  are  between  the  grease  wool 
and  the  finished  cloth.  But  as  this  scoured-content  duty  is  imprac- 
ticable and  unjust,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  any  more  attention  to  a 
compensatory  duty  on  that  basis. 

I  come  now  to  the  adjustment  of  the  compensatory  duty  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis:  For  j^ears  we  have  been  told  that  this  adjustment  was 
impossible.  I  ask  you  to  follow  me  through  a  few  arithmetical  cal- 
culations, which  I  will  simplify  as  much  as  possible,  while  I  demon- 
strate that  the  adjustment  is  not  only  possible  but  that  the  com- 
pensatory dutv  can  be  adjusted  very  accurately  to  what  is  required. 

Rut  before  i  take  up  the  question  of  compensatory  duties  I  would 
like  to  refer  briefly  to  two  points,  one  of  which  I  inadvertently 
passed  over,  the  other  of  which  two  gentlemen  have  reminded  me 
that  I  did  not  make  quite  clear. 

The  first  one  which  I  passed  over  was  the  objection  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  wool,  that  it  gave  the  least  protection  to  the  wool- 
grower  when  the  most  protection  was  needed ;  that  is,  when  prices 
were  lowest.  That,  in  my  judgment,  assumes  that  an  industry  should 
be  set  apart  and  protected  by  law  against  the  ordinary  fluctuations 
of  the  market  to  which  all  other  industries  and  the  consumers  are 
exposed. . 

We  think  that  that  would  not  be  a  fair  arrangement,  and  that 
under  ordinary  conditions,  under  the  ordinary  fluctuations,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  markets,  all  of  us  should  be  exposed  equally.  When,  as 
at  the  present  time,  following  the  Great  War 

Senator  Gooding  (interposing J.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
^sk  the  gentleman  a  question  at  tnat  stage. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  fluctuation  that  occurs  in  prices  is  largely 
in  the  raw  material.  Your  cost  of  production  varies  but  very  little ; 
that  is,  there  is  riot  any  wide  or  wild  fluctuations.  Your  wages  are 
al)out  the  same,  usually,  unless  we  have  a  great  war ;  you  have  your 
machinery  and  your  overhead  remains  about  the  same.  So  that  this 
fluctuation  that  you  speak  of  takes  places  in  the  raw  material,  not  in 
the  manufactured  products  at  all. 
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Mr.  Dale.  I  think  that  you  are  correct  that  the  fluctuations  do 
occur  in  the  raw  material,  and  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  fluctuations  do  not  occur  in  manufacturing. 

Senator  Gooding.  Not  to  the  extent,  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Dale.  In  manufacturing  the  cost  of  fabrics  depends  largely 
upon  a  full  production,  and  in  times  of  depression,  when  goods  can 
not  be  sold,  machinery  can  not  be  run  at  full  capacity,  overhead 
charges  continue  practically  unchanged — many  of  them  unchanged— 
none  of  them  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  production,  and  the  cost 
per  yard  or  pound  consequently  goes  up.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  if 
you  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  had  the  practical  experi- 
ence you  would  not  be  so  positive  that  all  of  these  fluctuations  in  the 
wool  mdustry 

Senator  Gooding  (interposing).  That  was  not  my  statement  I 
said  that  the  greatest  fluctuation  did  occur  in  raw  materials.  But  it 
is  true  when  you  have  not  a  market  for  your  goods  that  you  shut 
down  your  plant  and,  to  a  large  extent,  you  get  through  with  some 
of  your  overhead  expenses  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Dale.  An  idle  mill  is  a  very  expensive  proposition.  It  in- 
volves a  great  loss,  and  a  mill  that  is  running  on  part  production  is 
also  a  very  expensive  proposition.  You  say  that  the  fluctuations  are 
larger  in  the  wool  industry  than  in  manufacturing.  I  will  not  deny 
that,  because  I  have  not  the  figures  to  refute  it,  but  my  judgment  fs 
that  the  statement  is  subject  to  grave  doubts. 

I  was  about  to  state,  when  I  was  interrupted,  that  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  following  a  great  war,  when  all  industries  are  subject 
to  these  abnormal  conditions,  Congress  can  properly  be  relied  upon 
to  apply  emergency  measuies  for  correcting  the  extreme  fluctuations 
in  value  which  bear  so  heavily  upon  industries  as  they  are  bearing 
upon  the  wool  industry.  Congress  has  done  that.  But  my  reference 
to  that  objection  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  related  only  to  the  ordinary 
ebb  and  flow  of  market  conditions.  The  other  point  which  I  was 
reminded  of  was  my  answer  to  Senator  McLean  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  grease  wool.  I  was  told  that  I  did  not  make  it  quite  plain 
that  the  value  of  greasy  wool  in  its  greasy  condition,  before  it  is 
scoured,  depends  upon  two  factors — the  shrinkage,  which  it  will 
undergo  when  it  is  scoured,  and  its  quality  after  it  is  scoured.  If 
we  have  here  a  heavy-shrinking  wool  offered  for  sale,  the  price  per 
pound  is  automatically  depressed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  that  pro- 
portion of  material  clinging  to  the  fiber  which  will  be  washed  away 
and  not  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  made  my  meaning  plain  to  you  previously 
or  not. 

Senator  McLean.  You  suggested  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  a  large  quantity  of  uncleaned  wool  without  examin- 
ing: a  pretty  good  percentage  of  the  volume. 

Mr.  Dale.   Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  under  those  circum- 
stances it  might  be  different  for  an  appraiser  to  estimate  the  value  of 
a  large  importation  of  wool. 

Mr.  Dale.  That  was  a  different  point.  I  undei  stood  what  your 
point  was  and  stated  that  the  value  of  the  wool  is  determined  in  the 
Tnarkets  of  the  world  by  men  who  have  made  it  their  life  business  to 
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buy  and  sell  wool.  I  also  went  into  the  explanation  of  the  auction 
sales,  which  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  now,  sales  that 
are  above  suspicion  and  where  the  prices  are,  in  normal  times,  a 
matter  of  record. 

Senator  McLean.  I  think  I  understood  your  position  to  be  exactly 
this,  that  while  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  value,  yet  ex- 
perienced men  could  estimate  to  within  5  or  10  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Five  to  10  cents  per  pound? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Percentage. 

Senator  McLean.  Percentage  of  the  value  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  If  a  man  goes  and  buys  wool  and  does  not  esti- 
mate any  closer  than  5  to  10  cents  per  pound  he  can  not  remain  in 
business  for  any  length  of  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Nobody  said  that. 

Senator  McLean.  Five  to  10  per  cent  of  the  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  mean  exactly. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness 
how  close,  in  his  judgment,  can  they  estimate,  and  do  they  estimate, 
these  experts  who  buy  wool,  to  its  real  shrinkage  that  they  find  after 
scouring? 

Mr.  Dale.  My  experience  corresponds  with  that  of  France,  which  I 
am  going  to  place  on  file,  that  no  matter  what  a  man's  experience  in 
judging  wool  has  been,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  estimate  the  shrinkage 
of  wools  with  which  he  has  not  been  familiar,  wools  that  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  buying, 
his  judgment  will  be  subject  to  very  great  errors,  no  matter  what  his 
experience  has  been. 

Senator  McLean.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  are  not  our  appraisers  going 
to  labor  under  that  same  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Dale.  That  is  an  administrative  question,  as  to  whether  you 
can  get  competent  men  as  appraisei's  who  will  perform  the  same 
function  for  the  Government  that  the  buyers  do  for  their  employers 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  / 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  the  way  that  would  be  done — ^it  is  not  bv 
l)eing  a  judge  of  wool.  They  will  take  samples  of  the  wool  that  will 
come  in,  and  they  will  scour  that  wool,  and  there  would  not  be  any 
piessing  on  the  scoured  basis  of  the  wool.  If  they  make  some  mis- 
take in  taking  a  sample,  there  will  be  an  error,  but  I  can  not  think 
there  will  be  any  danger  of  making  that  mistake.  But  what  Mr.  Dale 
says  in  relation  to  the  mere  estimate  as  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  wool — 
a  man  who  has  bought  wool  in  a  certain  territory  or  in  the  United 
States  and  bought  it  for  years  can  tell  you  almost  to  1-  per  cent  of 
what  that  shrinkage  of  wool  will  be.  If  he  is  not  able  to  do  that,  he 
has  no  ri^ht  to  buy  wool  for  anybody. 

But  it  is  true  that  taking  a  wool  from  a  foreign  country,  which 
the  man  has  never  bought  before,  nor  ever  scoured,  nor  had  any 
experience  with,  he  can  not  be  as  good  a  judge  of  that  as  he  will  be  of 
wools  he  has  been  handling  for  years  and  years. 
Senator  McLeak.  Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  ? 
Mr.  Dale.  I  agree  with  that  statement ;  yes. 
There  is  one  point  that  I  think  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  in 

estimating  the  shrinkage  of  wool.    There  is  the  eternal  conflict  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller.     The  buyer  will  naturally  estimate  the 
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shrinkage  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is;  the  seller  will  be  inclined 
to  estimate  that  it  is  less  than  it  is. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes ;  but,  as  I  understand  you,  that  is  for  busi- 
ness reasons. 

Mr.  Dale.  That  is  for  business  reasons. 

Senator  McLean.  Both  of  the  parties  can  estimate  very  accurately. 
They  know  and  can  know  substantially  the  precise  value  of  that  wool, 
and  they  are  there  padding  the  price  or  subtracting  for  business 
reasons? 

Mr.  Dale.  And  the  result  of  that  conflict  is  the  market  value;  and 
that,  as  I  said,  is  normally  a  matter  of  record  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  It  is  well  known.  I  have  compared,  this  morning,  the 
possible  undervaluation,  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  with  the  legalized 
undervaluation  that  you  will  get  under  any  specific  duty. 

Senator  McLean.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  these 
French  experts,  who  experimented  extensively,  found  great  difB- 
ties  in  establishing  the  value  of  unwashed  wool. 

Mr.  Dale.  They  found  great  difficulty  in  establishing  the  shrinkage 
of  grease  wool. 

Senator  McLean.  And  it  was  for  that  reason  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  our  own  appraisers  would  meet  with  similar  difficulties. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  it 
is  an  administrative  question  for  the  Government  to  secure  the  same 
service  in  appraising  the  wool  that  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  do  in 
establishing  the  market  value. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dale 
this  question :  Either  on  a  specific  duty  or  an  ad  valorem  duty  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  clean  content  of  the  wool  in 
order  to  fix  the  ad  valorem  dutv  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Not  necessarily  if  you  have. an  honest  invoice. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true  if  you  have  an  honest  invoice. 

Senator  McLean,  If  there  is  an  opportunity  to  succeed  in  present- 
ing a  dishonest  invoice,  that  is  somethii^g  we  want  to  look  out  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  the  value 
of  wool  other  than  to  know  what  the  wool  is  going  to  shrink  and  what 
the  quality  of  the  wool  is.  I  do  not  care  who  buys  it  or  who  sells  it; 
that  has  got  to  be  the  value  of  that  wool. 

Senator  Gooding.  Absolutely. 

Senator  McLean.  Of  all  grades? 

Senator  Smoot.  Any  grades. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  all  three  agree  upon  that  proposition? 

Senator  Gooding.  I  am  not  quite  sure  Mr.  Dale  agrees  on  tliat. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes ;  he  has  repeated  it  several  times  that  that 
was  the  basis  in  estims^ting  the  value. 

Mr.  Dale.  In  listening  to  you  gentlemen  I  do  not  recall  now  any- 
thing to  which  I  take  exception,  and  I  do  not  recall  anything  tliat 
conflicts  with  anything  I  have  said. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Dale,  in  figuring  the  ad  valorem  duty,  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  one  of  the  objections  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  was  that  the  Government  could  not  find  the  honest  duty  of 
wool  without  scouring  it. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  recall  saying  that.  I  produced  this  French 
evidence  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  to  administer  a 
scoured-content  duty. 
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Senator  Gooding.  Yes ;  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Dale.  Not  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  point  I.  wanted  to  make  again  is  that 
whether  it  is  ad  valorem  duty  or  specific  duty  the  Government  must 
arrive  at  the  clean  content  of  a  pound  of  wool  before  they  can  find 
its  value  in  some  way  or  another ;  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  make 
clear. 

Mr.  Dale.  To  that  I  would  reply  as  I  did  a  few  monaents  agOy 
that  if  the  Government  has  an  honest  invoice,  they  have  the  market 
values;  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  test  it  on  the  scale  that 
France  found  necessary  during  the  war. 

When  wool  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  the  value  is  deter- 
mined by  buyer  and  seller,  who  judge  with  great  accuracy -all  the 
elements  on  which  the  value  depend — shrinkage  in  scouring  and 
quality,  the  latter  including  length,  fineness,  elasticity,  flexibility, 
strength,  in  fact  everj'thing  that  affects  the  utility  of  the  wool.  Thua 
the  market  value  is,  in  fact,  a  certificate  bv  the  best  experts  as  to 
both  shrinkage  and  quality  of  wool.  Ana  for  every  bale  of  the 
^at  bulk  of  foreign  wool  this  value  thus  established  is  a  matter 
of  record  at  great  auction  sales  that  are  above  suspicion. 

Senator  McJLean.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  apply  the  American  val- 
uation plan  to  your  scheme  of  ad  valorem  duties? 

Mr.  Dale.  As  for  the  American  valuation,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is.  I  understand  that  this  committee  has  quite  a  corps  of  Treasury 
experts  engaged  in  finding  out  what  it  is.  We  are  not  taking  sides 
for  or  against  the  American  valuation,  but  we  think  that  it  is  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  plan  for  us  to  wait  until  the  Government  which 
proposes  to  impose  it  informs  us  what  it  is. 

All  of  these  illustrations  have  been  purposelv  based  upon  the  for- 
eign value,  not  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  foreign  value  or  of 
opposing  the  American  value,  but  because  that  is  the  basis  upon  which 
we  have  been  brought  up  from  childhood  to  base  our  calculations 
and  our  ideas  of  manufacturing  and  of  wool  values.  I  tried  differ- 
ent formulas,  seeking  one  that  would  make  it  possible  to  base  some 
intelligible  calculations  on  the  American  value,  and  I  finally  gave  it 
up.  5ut  I  do  not  want  to  cast  any  discredit  upon  American  valua- 
tion at  this  time.  I  only  state  the  reason  why  I  made  my  calcula- 
tions on  this  foreign  basis. 

I  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  adjusting  the  compensa- 
tory duty  properly  when  the  wool  duty  is  specific,  based  on  the 
grease  weight,  and  I  passed  over  the  compensatory  duty  based  upon 
the  scourea  content  because  that  duty  is  both  unjust  and  imprac- 
ticable. 

Now  we  come  to  the  compensatory  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
Let  us  assume  that  we  have  here  two  fabrics  just  alike,  one  made 
abroad  and  one  made  in  the  United  States;  that  this  foreign  fabric 
represents  a  cost  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  60  per  cent  for  all  the 
other  items  that  make  up  the  value.  In  other  words,  that  a  dollar's 
worth  of  that  cloth  is  represented  by  50  cents  worth  of  wool  and  50 
cents  for  conversion. 

I^et  us  assume  that  there  is  a  duty  of,  say,  for  illustration,  10  per 
cent  on  the  wool,  and  that  the  conversion  cost  in  the  United  States  is 
10  per  cent  higher  than  abroad.    We  have  increased  each  half  of  the 
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foreign  cost  by  10  per  cent,  and  increased  the  total  cost  by  10  per 
cent.  So  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
fabric  would  raise  the  cost  to  $1.10,  equal  to  the  American  cost. 
Thus  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  cloth  would  balance  with  scientific 

?recision  both  the  wool  duty  and  the  increase  in  the  conversion  cost. 
'his  accurate  adjustment  would  be  obtained  regardless  of  what  the 
Proportions  of  wool  and  conversion  costs  might  be.  But  the  wool 
uty  is  not  likely  to  equal  the  increase  of  the  conversion  cost.  And 
in  that  divergence  between  the  ad  valorem  duty  that  may  be  placed 
upon  wool  and  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  conversion  cost  that 
may  exist  between  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States  lies  the 
only  variable  factor  in  adjusting  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  goods  to 
compensate  for  the  wool  duty,  and  to  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  conversion. 

Let  us,  again  for  illustration  only,  assume  that  we  have  a  dut;^  of 
50  per  cent  upon  the  wool,  and  that  the  conversion  cost  in  the  United 
States  is  100  per  cent  higner  than  it  is  abroad.  Our  50  cents'  worth 
of  wool  will  be  increased  by  the  duty  50  per  cent,  making  the 
American  cost  of  the  wool  75  cents.  The  50  cents  for  conversion 
abroad  will  be  increased  by  50  cents — that  is,  100  per  cent — making 
the  American  conversion  cost  $1,  the  total  American  cost  being  $1 
for  conversion  and  75  cents  for  wool,  or  $1.75.  So  that  a  75  per  cent 
duty  placed  on  the  foreign  value  will  equalize  the  wool  duty  and  the 
increase  in  the  conversion  cost.  But  wool  goods  do  not  all  represent 
50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion. 

Some  goods^  cost  more  for  wool  than  they  do  for  conversion,  and 
other  goods  will  cost  less  for  wool  than  they  do  for  conversion. 

Let  us  take  a  fabric  that  represents  the  extreme  in  one  direction, 
say  a  fabric  that  abroad  costs  40  cents  for  wool  and  60  cents  for 
conversion.  Let  us  also  assume  that  we  have  adjusted  the  tariff  on 
cloth  at  75  j)er  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  50-50  basis.  Now,  we  have  this 
fabric  that  is  on  a  40-60  basis.  The  40  cents'  worth  of  wool  is  in- 
creased 50  per  cent  and  becomes  60  cents.  The  60  cents  for  conver- 
sion is  increased  100  per  cent,  to  $1.20.  So  that  in  America  the  $1.20 
and  the  60  cents  make  the  American  cost  $1.80,  and  on  that  particu- 
lar fabric  it  would  require  80  per  cent  to  balance  the  wool  duty  and 
the  increase  in  the  conversion  cost. 

In  other  words,  the  sinking  of  the  proportion  of  wool  to  40  per 
cent,  which  I  believe  will  be  practically  the  extreme,  has  resulted  in 
our  duty  based  on  the  50-50  basis  being  5  per  cent  too  low. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  run  tnrough  the  calculation,  as 
you  can  readily  see  that  on  a  foreign  fabric  ot  which  the  wool  rep- 
resents 60  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  conversion  40  per  cent  tne 
reverse  condition  will  exist,  and  that  instead  of  the  75  per  cent  duty 
on  cloth  being  5  per  cent  too  low,  it  will  be  5  per  cent  too  high. 

This  variation  in  the  proportions  of  wool  and  conversion  costs  is 
the  only  variable  factor  in  adjusting  an  ad  valorem  dutj  on  goods 
to  balance  the  wool  duty  and  the  increase  in  the  conversion  cost. 

I  hope  I  have  made  this  clear. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  goods  which  are  made  of  all-wool  fiber. 
There  are  goods  made  of  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton.  We  suggest 
that  if  an  ad  valorem  tariff  is  enacted  into  law  that  an  investigation 
be  made,  and  it  need  not  be  venr  complicated  or  extended  in  order  to 
be  adequate,  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  total  duty  could  be  re- 
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duced  on  theee  mixed  goods  in  order  that  an  excessive  and  concealed 
compensatory  duty  may  not  exist.  We  believe  that  concealed  pro- 
tection in  any  form  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  and  a  great  danger 
to  the  cause  of  protection.      * 

Senator  McI^n.  In  the  plan  you  have  just  suggested,  where  you 
apply  ad  valorem  and  your  percentage  of  conversion  costs  to  the 
wool,  would  not  you  have  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  honesty  of 
the  appraiser  or  invoice? 

Mr.  DAiiE.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so,  and 
for  this  reason :  In  the  case  of  the  vast  bulk  of  mixed  goods  it  would 
be  easily  possible  by  an  analysis  to  determine  the  proportions  of  the 
wool  fiber  and  the  other  fibers,  and  on  that  basis  it  would  be  possible 
to  adopt  a  graduated  reduction  of  the  duty  on  mixed  goods,  graduated 
in  accordance  with  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  other  than  wool 
fiber.  It  is  my  judgment  that  this  can  easilv  be  done. 

Senator  McL^n.  I  assumed  you  were  talking  entirely  of  wool. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  have  in  my  talks  so  far,  but  there  are  vast  quantities 
of  fabrics 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  That  would  add  to  the  complica- 
tion! 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  but  when  I  compare  the  great  simplicity  of  the 
ad  valorem  dut^,  which  I  have  laid  before  you  to-day,  with  the  untold 
c(«iplications  in  Schedule  K  that  have  tormented  the  country  for 
nearly  60  years,  I  look  upon  this  adjustment  of  the  duty  on  mixed 
goods  in  order  to  make  the  tariff  honest  as  the  merest  bagatelle  in 
administrative  coinplications. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  cotton  that  may  be 
in  a  piece  of  woolen  ffoods  will  carry  the  value  of  the  woolen  goods 
ririit  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill? 

Mr.  Dale.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  ^ou  do  not  mean  to  say  that  under  this  pro- 
vision that  ffoods  carrying  the  cotton  warp,  wool  filling,  or  mixed 
filling  would  carry  the  wool  duty? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  want  it  to. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nor  do  I ;  and  therefore  have  you  not  minimized 
the  result  of  this  beyond  reason  when  you  say  ''  it  is  a  mere  baga- 
teUe?" 

Mr.  Dale.  No;  I  was  comparing  the  administrative  problem  with 
the  complexities  of  the  old  Schedule  K.  You  might  find  that  my 
plan  would  involve  getting  a  pair  of  scales  and  some  chemicals  and 
boiling  out  tiie  wool  and  perhaps  raveling  the  threads,  which  is  being 
done  every  day  in  the  New  York  customhouse.  Judging  that  work 
by  itself  we  might  say  ^^  That  is  quite  a  complicated  process."  But 
I  was  talhing  in  a  comparative  sense. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  instance,  one  year  there  were  12  pairs  of 
blankets  shipped  into  the  United  States  by  one  manufacturer  to 
see  how  cheap  they  were  making  them  in  Germany.  They  were  all 
cotton  with  the  exception  of  a  few  .threads  in  the  border,  and  because 
of  the  few  threads  in  the  border  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  all- 
wool  duty  upon  the  blankets,  and  that  brought  the  duty  upon  those 
blankets  to  over  500  per  cent ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  and  that  can  not  be  done  under  this 
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bill;  and  it  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  biU. 

Mr,  Dale.  I  think  it  can  be  done  under  the  Fordney  bill.  The 
method  of  adjusting  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool  coods,  which 
I  have  explained,  will  serve  also  for  the  protective  duty.  In  the 
illustration  I  have  combined  the  two.  I  come  now  to  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  on  different  products,  on 
manufactured  products,  tops,  yarn,  and  cloth.  The  theory  of  protec- 
tion is  that  it  should  balance  the  difference  in  cost.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  difference  between  the  American  and  the  foreign 
cost  of  production,  because  one  of  those  values,  the  foreign  cost,  will 
always  remain  an  unknown  quantity.  But  it  is  possible,  and  easily 
possible,  for  you  to  determine  the  American  cost,  and  then  on  that 
oasis  you  can  adjust  the  duties  on  the  assumption  that  the  ratio 
between  the  foreign  conversion  cost  and  the  American  conversion 
cost  remains  the  same  for  the  different  classes  of  goods — ^tops,  yams^ 
and  cloth. 

We  desire  to  suggest  that  if  you  adopt  an  ad  valorem  basis  for 
Schedule  11  you  secure  data  from  manufacturers,  giving  them  all 
an  opportunity  to  supply  you  with  the  information,  which  will  en- 
able you  to  adjust  equitably  these  rates  on  tops,  yarn,  and  doth. 
Each  of  the  two  products,  tops  and  yarn,  is  a  raw  material  for  one 
class  of  manufacturers  and  the  finished  product  of  another  class. 

And  unless  the  rates  on  these  products  are  properly  adjusted 
there  is  bound  to  be  discrimination  and  special  privilege  between  the 
different  groups  of  producers.  We  think  it  will  be  easily  possible 
for  you  to  obtain  the  necessary  information.  It  should  come  to  you 
and  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence,  because  there  is  no  informa- 
tion that  is  more  jealously  guarded,  and  more  properly  so,  than 
the  information  re^rding  the  manuiacturin^  costs  in  a  mill.  But 
you  must  have  this  information  in  order  to  adjust  these  duties  prop- 
erly. The  carded-woolen  manufacturers  whom  I  represent  are  ready 
to  give  it  to  you  with  the  proper  safeguards  that  it  be  held  in  strict 
confidence  and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  tariff  fair 
to  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  that  connection,  I  suppose  you  would  give  the 
average  costs? 

Mr.  Dams.  I  hardly  think  I  would,  because  there  is  sometimes 
nothing  more  misleaaing  than .  an  average.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  well  to  call  for  costs  on  definite  products,  and  have  your  ques- 
tionnaire as  simple  as  practicable,  with  questions  that  can  be  easily 
answered,  but  comprehensive  enough  ana  going  into  sufficient  detail 
to  prevent  your  being  misled. 

oenator  Smoot.  I  would  not  care  how  brief  or  comprehensive  the 
questions  may  be  if  the  mills  are  not  all  making  tops  and  yarns  at 
tne  same  price.  That  is  why  I  suggested  you  could  not  take  the  low- 
est, nor  can  you  take  the  highest.  We  would  have  to  arrive  at  some 
happy  medium. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  did  not  understand  you.  I  think  when  you  select  a 
particular  product  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  you,  perhaps,  to 
use  your  jinlgment  and  take  what  you  thought  was  right— the  aver- 
age—or, if  mere  were  any  special  conditions  existing  that  would 
warrant  your  doing  so,  to  take  a  lower  cost  or  a  higher  cost.  That 
would  be  one  of  the  questions  for  you  to  decide  when  you  came  to  it. 
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Senator  MgCumber.  After  you  have  obtained  the  average  of  the 
American  cost,  will  you  compare  that  average  American  cost  in  order 
to  determine  what  the  duties  will  be?  The  same  product  might  cost 
twice  as  much  in  France  as  it  did  in  Japan  and  cost  as  much  in 
Great  Britain  as  it  did  in  France.  What  are  you  going  to  take  as 
the  basis  for  your  comparison  in  order  to  determine  what  should  be 
the  compensatory  duty  f 

Mr.  Dale.  I  would  let  it  be  based  upon  your  judgment  and  the 
best  information  obtainable  regarding  comparative  conditions  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  Tariff  Board  report  of  1911  stated  that  the 
conversion  cost  for  tops — I  am  speaking  now  from  memory,  and  I 
may  not  get  the  figures  exact — was  approximately  80  per  cent  higher 
than  in  England. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  how  much  higher  than  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  can  not  give  the  figures  for  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  higher  than  in  France  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  was  coming  to  that.  The  report  stated  that  for  yarn 
and  cloth  the  French  cost  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  those  costs  still  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment. 

When  it  came  to  yarn,  the  report  stated  that  the  conversion  cost 
was  approximately  100  per  cent  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  that  the  cost  difference  on  different  fabrics 
varied  widelv.  As  I  recall  it,  the  lowest  was  somewhere  around  75 
per  cent  higher  in  this  country.  On  some  fabrics  the  difference  in 
conversion  cost  went  up  to  150  per  cent — 147,  as  I  recall 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Are  those  1912  figures  of  any 
value  now  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  minute.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant question,  and  I  want  to  answer  it,  but  I  want  to  state  what 
those  figures  are  first.  Here  are  extracts  from  the  Tariff  Board 
report : 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  turning  wool  Into  tops  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land varies  with  the  quality  of  the  tops.  Considering  all  grades,  it  may  be  stated 
that  80  per  cent  represents  a  rough  approximation  of  the  excess  of  the  American 
cost  over  the  English. 

Worsted  yarn.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  England  the  method  of  frame  spinning  is  the 
more  common,  and  on  the  Continent  mule  spinning.  The  latter  is  the  more 
expensive  process.  Comparing  frame  spinning  in  England  with  frame  spinning 
in  the  United  States — ^which  is  the  common  method  here — it  may  be  said  that 
although  there  are  wide  variations  in  both  countries  from  mill  to  mill.  tJie 
conversion  cost  for  the  same  quality  and  count  of  yams  in  the  United  States 
is  about  twice  that  of  England.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

*  ♦  ♦  The  difference  of  manufacturing  cost  here  and  abroad  of  woolen  and 
worsted  fabrics  (from  yarn  to  finished  cloth)  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  fabrics.  The  main  processes  included  are  weaving,  ilnlshing, 
and  dyeing.  The  figures  of  the  board  show  that  the  cost  of  turning  yam  into 
cloth  in  the  United  States  compared  with  England  is  all  the  way  from  60  to 
170  per  cent  higher,  according  to  the  character  of  the  fabric. 

For  a  great  variety  of  fabrics  the  American  conversion  cost  is  100 
to  150  per  cent  greater  than  the  English  cost. 

Those  figures  are  nine  years  old.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  great 
war.  Everything  has  been  upset.  But  it  is  the  best  information  that 
we  have,  and  we  are  giving  it  to  you,  and  if  we  had  better  informa- 
tion we  would  give  vou  that.    Bievising  a  tariff  at  a  time  like  this 
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involves  meeting  this  problem,  and  I  can  not  give  you  any  further 
information  than  is  ^ven  there.  It  might  be  possible  for  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  give  it  to  you.  I  have  applied  to  them  and  they  say 
thejr  have  not  got  it  in  a  form  for  me.  They  say  that  it  is  not  in 
their  possession. 

Still,  every  one  seems  to  be  ag^ed  that  the  tariff  will  have  to  be 
revised.  So,  with  the  light  that  is  shining  on  the  question  and  with 
what  judgment  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  i&  solution,  we  have  certain 
rates  to  suggest. 

First,  however,  there  is  the  question  of  a  duty  on  wool.  The  wool 
manufacturers  buy  wool,  and  it  is  not  fitting  for  them  to  come  here 
and  speak  with  too  great  emphasis  regarding  what  duty  should  be 
put  upon  a  product  fliey  buy.  The  duty  on  wool  under  the  Dingley 
and  I'ayne-Aldrich  bills  for  1908 — this  is  grease  wool — ^was  46.15  per 
cent;  in  1909  it  was  53  per  cent;  in  1910  it  was  47  per  cent;  in  1911, 
46  per  cent;  in  1912, 49  per  cent;  in  1913,  50.86  per  cent;  and  in  1914, 
46.68  per  cent. 

The  carded  woolen  manufacturers  will  be  satisfied  with  any  ad 
valorem  duty  on  wool  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  American  people, 
and  that  includes  the  woolgrowers.  Any  rate  that  is  satisfactory  to 
Congress,,  te  the  wool^rowera,  and  to  the  American  people  will  be 
satisfactory  to  us,  providing  it  is  a  fair  duty,  and  that  means  provid- 
ing it  is  ad  valorem. 

So,  with  these  figures  before  us,  confronting  the  problem  of  fixing 
rates  on  wool,  yarn,  and  cloth,  we  start  with  me  suggestion  .that  you 
consider  a  50  per  cent  duty  on  wool. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  it  in  the  Fordney  bill? 

Mr.  Dale.  It  is  35  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation,  and  ac- 
cording to  our  calculations  that,  allowing  a  5  per  cent  profit  to  the 
importer,  is  equal  to  65  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value.  But  all  of  my 
discussion  here  is  based  on  the  foreign  valuation,  in  order  to  keep  it 
uniform  and  understandable. 

Senator  Walsh.  With  the  past  law  f 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes,  sir;  starting  with  that  suggested  rate  of  50  per 
cent  on  wool 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  You  mean,  of  course,  that  if  the 
American  valuation  carried  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  I  referred  to  that  before  you  came  in,  and  I 
repeat  now  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand  what  the  American 
valuation  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  all  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee. 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Dale.  Starting  with  the  suggested  rate  on  wool,  we  suggest 
that  in  accordance  with  the  method  I  have  tried  to  explain  here 
to-day  you  adjust  the  rates  on  yarn  on  the  assumption  that  the  cost 
of  foreign  yarn  is  made  up  of  TO  per  cent  for  wool  and  30  per  cent 
for  conversion,  that  the  cost  of  foreign  cloth  is  made  up  oi  50  per 
cent  for  wool  and  60  per  cent  for  conversion,  and  that  the  American 
conversion  cost  of  both  yam  and  cloth  is  100  per  cent  higher  than 
the  foreign  cost. 
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Without  going  through  the  calculations,  which  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, that  gives  us  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool,  65  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  varn,  and  76  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cloth. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr,  Dale,  that  the  Tariff 
Board's  estimate  is  40  to  60—60  for  the  wool.  When  there  is  a  tariff 
on  wool,  they  held  that  the  conversion  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is 
40  and  60;  wool  is^on  the  free  list,  and  the  present  price  reduced  is 
50/50,  but  with  the*  protection  it  is  40/60. 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is  their  finding  after  very  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  we  hope — and  I  am  confidently  counting  upon 
your  giving  sympathetic  consideration  to  these  suggestions — we  hope 
that  you  will  subject  them  to  all  the  acid  tests  that  you  can  bring  to 
Your  command. 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Senator  Gooding,  to  what  report 
do  you  refer? 

Senator  Gooding.  The  report  on  Schedule  K. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  that  would  all  depend  on  what  class 
of  wool  ? 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is,  the  average.  I  think  that  is  generally 
accepted. 

Mr.  DaijB.  I  have  come  to  about  the  end  of  my  story.  I  have  here 
our  brief  and  the  translation  of  Sobert  Dantzer's  report,  which  I 
would  like  to  have  entered  in  the  record.  I  also  have  a  document 
which  I  prepared  for  the  Tariff  Board  on  August  12,  1910,  being  an 
analysis  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  Schedule  K,  that  we  would  like  to 
have  entered  in  the  record.  Chairman  Page  has  given  his  consent 
to  my  entering  it  in  the  record  to-day.  It  was  carefully  prepared ; 
it  took  me  three  or  four  months  to  prepare  it,  and  it  is  boued  down. 
I  think  you  will  find  it  rather  useful. 

Senator  McCumber*  Without  objection,  they  may  be  printed  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Dale,  the  committee  have  been  so  well  impressed  with  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  presented  this  subject  that  they  have  been 
inclined  to  give  you  all  the  time  that  you  wished,  and  we  think  we 
have  been  justifira  in  extending  that  tmie.  But  there  is  one  subject 
on  which  I  would  like  your  judgment,  and  that  is  on  the  subject  of 
the  American  valuation.  You  spoke,  if  I  may  say  so,  rather  disparag- 
ingly of  the  proposition,  or  at  least  with  the  preference  for  the  old 
proposition. 

Here  is  one  feature  of  the  case,  and  the  only  feature,  that  has  im- 
pressed me  with  the  importance  of  the  American  valuation.  We  tried 
to  maintain  in  the  country  the  highest  standard  of  wages  and  of  liv- 
ing;, but  by  the  adoption  of  the  foreign  valuation  as  the  basis  of  our 
tariff  we  pay  a  premium  for  the  lowest  class  of  labor  and  the  lowest 
standard  of  living.    . 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  article  costs  50  cents  in  Japan  to  produce. 
It  costs  a  dollar  to  produce,  I  will  say,  substantially  or  practically  the 
same  article,  in  France.  We  levy  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  Japa- 
nese producer,  therefore,  has  introduced  that  article  into  the  United 
States  on  the  paynaent  of  10  cents  onljr,  while  the  French  producer, 
because  he  has  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  his  country  and  pays 
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better  wages,  is  penalized  by  compelling  him  to  pay  20  cents  lor 
bringing  uie  same  article  in ;  and  if  we  go  to  Great  Britain  it  might 
be  30  cents  for  introducing  the  same  article  in  the  United  States.  For 
that  reason  we  have  adopted,  wherever  it  has  been  possible,  a  specific 
duty  in  preference  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  Now,  wherein  is  there 
anything  weak  in  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  American  valuation 
system ;  that  is,  if  we  do  not  use  the  Americatn  valuation  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  excessive  tariff  duty,  but  use  it  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  equalizing  the  duties  so  that  the  duty  on  the  same  article  will 
e  practically  the  same,  no  matter  from  whence  it  is  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  as  I  stated  before,  I  would  prefer  to  wait  until 
the  Government  decides  what  the  American  valuation  is,  but  I  can 
appreciate  the  force  of  what  you  have  said  in  regard  to  the  imports 
from  different  countries  with  different  standards  of  living,  different 
standards  of  costs.  In  reaching  a  conclusion  on  this  question  of  valua- 
tion you  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  that  into  consideration.  I  do 
not  tnink,  however,  that  the  question  should  be  decided  solely  on  that 
consideration. 

There  may  be  other  things  to  offset  the  advantage  that  you  speak 
of.  In  framing  a  tariff  bill  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  realize, 
as  you  probably  do,  that  perfection  will  never  be  attained.  There 
are  too  many  variable  factors  in  the  problem.  As  for  the  American 
valuation  plan,  I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  construed  as  reflect- 
ing adversely  on  it.  I  want  to  hold  myself  neutral  on  this  problem 
until  I  know  more  about  it  and  I  believe  the  people  whom  I  represent 
occupy  the  same  position. 

Senator  McCxtmber.  Is  not  the  present  system  manifestly  so  un- 
just as  between  the  different  countries  that  are  producing  and  export- 
ing to  the  United  States  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  that  in  some 
way  if  we  possibly  can  ? 

Mr.  Dale,  So  far  as  the  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods  is  concerned, 
I  should  say  no. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  admit  possibly  there  would  be  less  occasion 
for  it  there. 

Mr.  Dale.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  broad  question  of  the  tariff  on 
everything  that  is  going  to  be  made  dutiable,  that  is  something,  per- 
haps, that  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  upon.  So,  Senator,  without 
speaking  for  or  against  this  American  valuation  system,  I  want  to 
hold  the  whole  matter  in  suspense  until  we  get  such  light  as,  possibly, 
you  will  get  through  this  investigation  and  which  you  may  not  get 
by  this  investiation. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
I  think  that  I  can  thoroughly  agree  with  your  statements  here  based 
upon  the  premise  you  have  laid  down;  that  is,  the  cost  of  material 
being  50  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  conversion  being  50  per  cent.  The 
fault  in  that,  however,  would  be  this:  We  would  then  be  a  manu- 
facturing country  whose  cloth  is  made  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent  wool 
and  50  per  cent  conversion.  It  would  cut  us  out  of  all  the  finer 
class  of  goods  where  the  conversion  cost  is  70  per  cent  and  the  wool 
cost  30  per  cent,  or  else  we  would  have  to  have  a  different  rate  of 
duty  in  order  to  take  care  of  that  class  of  goods.  If  we  want  to  be 
a  50-50  country,  if  I  may  allude  to  it  in  that  way,  I  rather  think 
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with  ad  valorem  rates  applied  it  would  work  out  that  way.  You 
must  remember  that  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  coarser  goods,  and 
that  will  require  a  greater  amount  of  wool.  ^  When  you  get  into  the 
finer  grade  of  goods  you  must  admit  that  will  not  take  care  of  that 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Dauo.  It  has  been  my  experience  and  the  experience  of  others 
that  the  highest  percentage  of  conversion  cost  is  often  found  in  the 
cheapest  goods. 

Senator  Smoot,  That  is  not  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  Dalb.  The  conversion  cost  does  not  sink  as  rapidly  as  does 
the  value  of  the  material. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Do  you  mean  the  comparative  conversion? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  the  comparative  conversion.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  on  a  large  number  of  low-priced  fabrics  the  conversion  cost  or 
the  proportionate  conversion  cost  is  larger  than  on  many  higher- 
priced  rabrics. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true  if  you  have  mixtures  of  waste  in  low- 
priced  goods.  I  will  not  say  mungo,  but  I  mean  wastes  of  all  kinds 
made  from  odds  and  ends  and  everything.  That  is  true  in  that  kind 
of  goods.  For  instance,  the  conversion  of  blankets  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  50  per  cent  on  account  of  the  low  stock  and  waste  that 
is  used.  As  to  yam  and  the  thickness  of  the  thread  that  is  used,  the 
same  thing  is  true ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  your  proposition  here 
with  reference  to  cloth. 

Mr.  Daia.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  where  you  get  into  trouble.  I  suppose, 
of  course,  there  has  to  be  a  dividing  line  somewhere  that  would  mark 
that  difference.  You  know  that  in  past  tariff  bills — I  will  say  this 
at  least  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned — the  rates  have  been 
upon  cloth  sometimes  higher  than  I  actually  knew  was  necessary  on 
the  ordinary  cloth  that  everybody  makes,  but  they  were  required  to 
take  care  of  each  class  of  goods.  Of  course,  under  all  the  other  bills 
that  we  passed,  it  applied  to  all  alike.  I  wanted  simply  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  if  we  want  to  be  a  50-50 
country  more  than  likely  this  would  work,  although  I  do  not  want 
to  say  that  these  percentages  offered  by  you  would  be  right.  I  did 
offer  a  tariff  bill  based  upon  that  as  a  substitute  for  the  Underwood- 
Simmons  law.  At  that  time  I  worked  out  the  compensatory  duty 
from  wool  to  tops,  from  tops  to  jam,  and  from  yarn  to  cloth. 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  I  remember  it.  I  think  if  you  will  call  for  the 
information  which  you  should  have  and  which  I  have  suggested  it 
will  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this  point  that  you  have  raised. 
We  have  used  our  best  judgment  in  making  these  suggestions.  You 
will  find  in  my  analysis  of  the  Tariff  Board's  report  in  Schedule  K, 
which  has  been  published  repeatedly  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
a  list  of  86  fabrics  that  were  made  in  our  mill.  I  arranged  the  fab- 
rics according  to  value  per  pound,  beginning  with  the  lowest  price, 
and  placing  opposite  each  .one  the  percentage  of  cost  for  wool  and 
for  conversion.  I  think  if  you  will  look  that  over  you  will  perhaps 
get  some  suggestions. 

Senator  Skoot.  I  think  that  I  have  on  my  wall  a  map  half  as  big 
as  that  case  over  there,  with,  I  think,  110  samples  of  goods,  made  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  foreign  countries.    Half  were  from  this 
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country  and  comparable  goods  were  made  in  foreign  countries.  1 
have  the  cost  of  each  as  ascertained  hj  the  Tariff  Board.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  know  I  have  it  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Dai<e.  As  I  recall  it,  the  Tariff  Board  gave  us  a  report  on  the 
cost  of  converting  wool  into  tops,  tops  into  yam,  and  yam  into  cloth, 
but  did  not  give  a  report  on  the  cost  of  converting  wool  into  yam  or 
wool  into  cloth.   That  was  one  of  the  defects  in  the  report. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  gave  us  the  report  from  wool  to  tops,  tops  to 
yarn,  and  yam  to  cloth. 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  from  that  the  per- 
centage of  wool  to  cloth  when  the  yam  they  are  figuring  on  might  not 
have  gone  into  the  cloth? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  of  conversion  cost  ? 

Mr.  DAiiE.  Yes. 

Senator  Skoot.  Well,  that  is  true. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  the  examples  which  you  presented  in 
your  analvsis  you  had  worked  them  out  on  the  cloth  actually  manu- 
factured, nad  you  not  ?  I  am  referring  now  to  the  eighty-odd  samples 
of  cloth  actually  manufactured  in  ^our  factories. 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  and  with  the  mill  cost. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  covered  cloths  of  coarse  texture! 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  they  covered  a  wide  ran^e  of  goods. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Fine  goods  as  weu  t 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  they  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  bill  that  I  prepared  I  sent  home  and  got 
my  cost  books  at  the  mill,  and  it  was  upon  these  cost  books  that  I 
figured  the  conversion,  each  step  from  wool  to  cloth. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  own  cost  book? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  my  own  cost  book. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  am  afraid  there  is  one  defect  in  your  costs.  You  did 
not  mix  enough  low  stock  with  your  Utah  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  did  not  use  it. 

Mr.  Dale.  The  cost  of  converting  low-grade  stock  into,  say,  S-ran 
yam  may  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  converting  a  good  giude  of 
iTtah  wool  in^  3-run  yam.  The  same  may  be  true  of  converting 
low-grade  stock  and  Utah  wool  into  fabrics. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  conversion  cost  would  be  less,  because  I  did 
not  have  as  many  breaks  in  the  weave  room  in  making  the  cloth  from 
the  filling,  nor  did  I  have  as  many  breakdowns. 

Mr.  Dale.  Nor  in  weaving. 

Senator  Goodino.  Ooin^  l)ack,  Mr.  Dale,  to  the  sules  of  that 
scoured  wool  in  London  that,  I  think  you  said,  sold  for  8  cents  a 
pound  t 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  in  small  quantities. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  1911  ? 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  that 
was  in? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  know.  I  imagine  it  was  scoured  short  wool, 
suitable  for  making  good  cloth;  possibly  it  was  scoured  locks  and 
pieces. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  it  would  come  from  tag-lock  stuff,  soaked 
out,  discolored,  and  never  should  have  been  usea  for  making  any- 
thing except  a  mixture. 
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Senator  Gooding.  At  8  cents  a  pound? 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  and  Senator  Gooding  for 
your  patience  and  for  the  time  you  have  given  us, 

BBOF  OF  BAKVEL  B.  DALE»  REPRESEVTIVO  CARDED  WOOLEN  XAVTrFACTTTRERB' 

A8S0CIATI0V,  ROSTOV,  MASS. 

The  Carded  Woolen  Manufacturers  Association  asks  that  the  tariff  on 
wool,  wool  by-products,  reclaimed  wool,  and  partly  or  wholly  manufactured 
wo«l  goods  be  based  on  value.  We  make  this  request  because  specific  duties 
based  on  any  unit  of  weight  or  measure  are  unfair  when  levied  on  products 
varying  so  widely  in  value  as  do  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool.  The  market 
price  of  a  pound  of  wool  is  the  measure  of  its  value  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  consequently  is  the  only  basis  for  a  tariff  that  is  fair  to  aU.  If  the 
duty  is  specific,  it  is  certain  to  be  unequal  and  unjust,  discriminating  against 
oDe  class  of  users  and  conferring  special  favors  on  others.  For  these  reasonB 
we  ask  that  aU  duties  placed  on  wool  and  manufacturers  of  wool,  on  what  we 
sell  as  well  as  on  what  we  buy,  shall  be  ad  valorem  and  adequately  protective 
for  the  wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing  industries. 

THE  TABIFF  ON   WOOL. 

The  value  of  wool  varies  widely  because  of  the  difference  In  quaUty  and 
condition,  qnaUty  being  used  here  to  designate  the  fineness  of  the  fiber,  length, 
and  strength  of  staple,  color,  elasticity,  and  spinning  quaUties.  Wool  as  It 
comes  from  the  sheep*8  back  varies  widely  in  condition  because  of  the  varying 
qnaDtity  of  foreign  materials,  burrs,  seeds,  and  shives  present,  but  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  condition  of  grease  wool  affecting  its  value  per 
poond  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  the  quantity  of  natural  grease,  dirt,  and 
other  substances  on  the  fiber  that  are  removed  by  the  process  of  scouring.  The 
substances  removed  by  scouring  wool  vary  widely  from  say  80  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  original  grease  weight,  making  the  yield  or  "  scoured  content "  from  20 
to  85  per  cent.  This  varying  shrinkage  in  scouring,  combined  with  the  varia- 
tion in  quality,  results  in  extreme  variations  in  the  value  of  grease  wool  per 
pound. 

SPBGUnC  DUTT  ON   OBEASB  WOOL. 

The  effect  of  placing  a  uniform  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  subject  to  such 
wide  variations  in  value  is  self-evident.  It  results  in  enormous  variations  in 
the  ad  valorem  equivalents,  as  is  shown  at  any  sale  of  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wool ;  for  example,  60,000,000  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  sold  at  London 
at  the  time  (1009)  the  last  protective  tariff  was  framed.  Exclusive  of  the 
small  quantity  of  wool  sold  for  less  than  6  cents  per  poiwd,  the  highest  and 
lowest  prices  at  that  sale  and  the  specific  duties  imposed  at  that  time  with 
their  ad  valorem  equivalents  were  as  follows,  the  other  prices  and  duties  rang- 
ing between  these  extremes : 

Unwashed  wool,  60,000.000  pounds. 

Highest  price,  47  cents  per  pound.  * 

Specific  duty,  H   cents  per  pound. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent,  23.4  per  cent  per  pound. 

Lowest  price,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Specific  duty,  11  cents  per  pound. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent,  184  per  cent  per  pound. 

The  specific  duty,  when  reduced  to  a  percentage  of  the  market  value,  which 
measured  the  utiUty  of  the  wool  for  supplying  human  necessities,  varied  from 
23  cents  to  $1.84  on  a  dollar.  The  purchaser  of  a  thousand  dollars*  worth  of 
the  47-eent  wool  at  London  was  able  to  bring  it  into  the  United  States  by  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  $^4,  while  the  purchaser  of  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the 
6^%nt  wool  could  bring  it  into  the  United  States  only  by  paying  a  duty  of 
$1340. 

In  order  to  illustrate  in  more  detail  the  effects  of  a  specific  duty  onr  grease 
wool,  we  have  classified  according  to  price  the  12,000,000  pounds  of  grease  wool 
sold  March  12-17,  1914,  at  the  last  London  wool  auction  held  befo?e  the  war. 
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and  calculated  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  specific  duty  of 
11  cents  per  pound  and  of  the  so-called  "  emergency  "  specific  duty  of  15  cents 
per  pound  for  each  value  with  the  following  result: 

Ad  valorem  equwalenU  of  specific  duties  applied  to  $5,054  bales  il2,000,iH)0 
pounds)  of  grease  toool  sold  at  London  Mar,  12-11,  191k. 

[Prices  In  cents  per  pound  at  $4  per  pound  sterling.] 


Bales. 

• 

Cents 

per 

pound. 

11  cents. 

15  cents. 

Percent. 
48.7 
60 
51.7 
62.9 
54.5 
56.2 
58.1 
60 
62 
64.3 
66.6 
09.1 
72.1 
75 

78.1  , 
81.9 
85.7  : 

<W.  o  ' 
92.5 
94.9 
97.4 
100 
102.7 

Bales. 

Cents 

per 

pound. 

11  cents. 

15  cents. 

• 

18 

30.8 

30 

29.2 

2&3 

27.5 

26.7 

25.8 

25 

24.2 

23.3 

22.5 

21.7 

20.8 

20 

19.2 

18.3 

17.5 

16.7 

16.2 

15.8 

1&4 

15 

14.6 

Percent, 
35.7 
36.7 
37.9 
38.8 
40 
41.2 
42.6 
44 
45.5 
47.2 
48.9 
5a6 
52.8 
55 
57.2 

6ai 

62.8 
65.8 
67.9 
69.6 
71.4 
73.3 
75.4 

697 

14.2 
14.1 
13.3 
12.9 
12.5 
12.1 
11.3 
11.2 

ia8 
ia4 

10 
9.6 
9.2 
8.7 
&3 
7.9 
7.5 
7.1 
6w7 
6.2 
&8 
&4 

Percent. 
77.4 
78 
82.7 
85.2 
88 
9Ql9 
97.3 
9&2 
101.8 
106.7 

no 

114.5 
119.5 
126.4 
132.6 
139.2 
146.6 
154.9 
164.2 
177.4 
180.6 
203.7 

PffcetU. 
U&6 

12 

271 

105.3 

62 

428 

112.7 

24 

390..... 

116.2 

196 

397 

130 

829 

126 

123w9 

404 

,  151 

vsn 

794 

'  57 

133.9 

948 

'  138 

13R.S 

1,396 

1  55 

1R2 

1,574 

1  136 

150 

1,706 

81 

u&a 

2,814 

53 

163 

3,355 

3 

172.4 

4,735 

40 

isa? 

5,376 

11 

1W.S 

4,064 

33 

aoo 

1,230 

3 

21L2 

399 

7 

5 

2219 

690 

241.9 

629 

1 

2S&5 

838 

4 

2n.i 

456 

Excluding  the  small  quantity  of  grease  wool  sold  for  less  than  71  cents  per 
pound,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  11-cent  duty  applied 
to  this  12,000,000  pounds  of  wool  varies  from  30  per  cent  on  the  highest  priced 
wool  to  147  per  cent  on  the  lowest  priced ;  and  the  present  emergency  duty  of 
15  cents  per  pound,  which  is  now  as  permanent  as  any  part  of  any  United 
States  tariff  law  ever  was,  varies  from  49  per  cent  on  the  highest  priced  wool 
to  200  per  cent  on  the  lowest  priced.  A  large  part  of  this  wool  was  skirted, 
and  under  the  emergency  tariff  subject  to  a  double  duty,  which  would  double 
the  ad  valorem  equivalents. 

It  is  the  unchangeable  nature  of  specfflc  duties  to  bear  heavily  on  low  and 
medium-priced  materials,  raw  material,  yams,  cloths,  clothing,  blankets,  and 
other  necessary  articles  that  are  produced  at  a  moderate  price,  and  to  bear 
lightly  on  high-priced  materials,  including  both  raw  materials  and  fabrics. 

In  connection  with  the  Injustice  of  the  specific  duty  on  grease  wool,  as  shown 
by  the  variation  of  its  ad  valorem  equivalents,  it  is  well  to  recall  certain  effects 
which  that  duty  had  on  the  manufacture  of  wool  goods  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing  the  46  years  that,  with  a  brief  interruption,  it  \^  as  in  force.  Of  the  two  main 
branches  of  wool  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  one,  the  worsted  Industry, 
using  wool  of  long  staple,  found  in  foreign  markets  an  .ample  supply  of  raw 
material,  in  the  form  of  light  shrinking  wool,  which  could  be  imported  at  a 
duty  that  was  but  a  fraction  of  its  value ;  while  the  other,  the  carded  woolen 
industry,  in  which  wools  of  shorter  staple  were  used,  found  that  its  supply 
of  raw  material  was  mainly  in  the  form  of  heavy  shrinking  wool  which  could 
not  be  Imported  at  all,  because  the  specific  duty  per  grease  pound  was  equivalent 
to  several  times  its  value,  raising  the  cost  of  the  wool  far  above  what  the 
carded  woolen  mills  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 


A  RECOBD  or  DISCKIMINATION  AND  SPECIAL  PRTVILBGB. 

The  destructive  effects  of  this  discrimination  against  the  carded  woolen  indus- 
try and  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the  worsted  industry  by  special  privilege 
under  Schedule  K  of  1867  are  known  to  everyone  conversant  with  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  goods  during  the  40  years  from  1870  to  1910.  During  these  four 
decades  the  carded  woolen  and  worsted  branches  of  the  industry  were  subject 
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to  a  combination  of  influences  in  addition  to  those  resulting  from  the  inequality 
of  the  tariff  law.  Among  these  were  fashion  and  the  more  recent  introduction 
of  worsted  processes  In  this  country,  both  of  which  favored  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  worsted  manufacturing  during  the  period  named.  These  influences 
and  the  discrimination  and  special  privilege  under  the  law  were  so  combined 
as  to  malce  It  impossible  to  deterhiine  the  exact  effect  of  each  on  the  two 
branches  of  wool  manufacturing.  With  this  explanation,  the  following  table, 
compiled  from  the  United  States  census  reports,  is  submitted  to  show  the  con- 
trast betAveen  the  steady  decline  of  the  carded  woolen  Industry  and  the  rapid 
derelopment  of  the  worsted  Industry  in  this  period  of  40  years,  during  which 
the  former  was  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  needed  for  Its 
products,  while  the  latter  was  able  to  secure  an  ample  supply  at  a  cost  far  below 
what  Schedule  K  was  popularly  supposed  to  permit. 


Waig6  6amws. 

Wages. 

Materials. 

Products. 

Year. 

Carded 
woolen. 

1 

1 

Wonted. 

Carded 
woolen. 

Worsted. 

Carded 
woolen. 

Worsted. 

1S7D 

1S» 

1»0 

1900 

1905 

1910 

Change.... 

80,053 
86,504 
76,915 
66,893 
72,747 
52,180 
135 

12,920 
18,803 
42,978 
57,008 
69,251 
111,012 
•759 

1 

t26,877,575  $4,368,857 
25,8:«,392     5,683,027 
26,139,194   14,944,966 
24,757,006  20,092,738 
28,827,.Vi6  126,269,787 
22,575,175  ,47,151,871 
U6             «979 

896,432,601 
100,815,611 
82,270,335 
71,011,956 
87,830,825 
65,651,634 
135 

$14,306,198 
22,013,626 

■50,706,769 
77,075,222 

109,658,481 

207,786,936 
U,352 

$155,505,358 
160,606,721 
133, 577, 9n 
118»430,158 
142,196,658 
107,118,858 
131 

$22,000,331 

33,549,942 

79,194,652 

120,314,344 

165,745,052 

312,624,663 

«  1,315 

1  Per  cent  decrease. 


*  Per  cent  increase. 


The  carded- woolen  Industry  shows  a  decline  of  35  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  wage  earners,  16  per  cent  in  the  wages  paid,  85  per  cent  in  the  value  of 
raw  materials,  and  31  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products ;  while  worsted  manu- 
facturing shows  an  increase  of  759  per  cent  in  the  number  of  wage  earners, 
979  per  cent  in  the  wages  paid,  1,352  per  cent  in  the  value  of  materials,  and 
1315  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products. 

Such  are  the  results  which  discrimination  and  special  privilege  under  the 
law  have  contributed  so  much  to  bring  about.  On  one  hand,  you  find  the  ruin 
of  many  hundreds  of  woolen  mills  of  moderate  size,  that  once  dotted  the 
<N)UDtry,  located  in  small  towns  and  villages,  giving  employment  to  men  and 
women  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  developing  sound  minds  and 
bodies  and  the  spirt  of  Americanism.  On  the  other  hand,  you  find  the  artifi- 
cially stimulated  growth  of  the  worsted  industry,  with  its  concentration  in 
fauge  manufacturing  units  in  great  industrial  centers. 

.\jiother  and  an  equally  momentous  issue  is  Involved  in  the  sharp  contrasts 
found  in  these  statistics.  It  is  whether  the  American  people,  for  whom  both 
carded  woolen  and  worsted  mills  are  operated,  shall,  In  a  large  measure,  be 
deprived  of  the  products  of  the  great  branch  of  wool  manufacturing  which  is 
^t  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  durable  wool  clothing  at  a  moderate  price. 
Our  appeal  to-day  is  that  of  men  engaged  in  this  carded- woolen  Industry ;  but 
we  most  respectfully  remind  you  that  the  inequality  by  which  our  industry  has 
been  oppressed  under  the  law,  has,  likewise,  placed  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country.  We  ask  that  this  injustice  shall 
not  again  be  legalized  by  the  wool  schedule.  If  it  is,  we  believe  that  after 
another  period  of  agitation,  the  voters,  now  numbering  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men,  will  again  sweep  it  from  the  statute  book. 

Id  addition  to  admitting  raw  material  for  one  branch  of  wool  manufactur- 
ing: at  a  low  duty  and  excluding  raw  material  for  another  branch  of  the  same 
industry  by  a  high  duty,  the  specific  tariff  on  grease  wool  had  another  dis- 
criminatory effect  It  was  framed  on  the  assumption  that  3  pounds  of  un- 
washed wool  was  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  scoured  wool,  that  an  11-cent 
specific  duty  on  grease  weight  was  equivalent  to  a  33-cent  specific  duty  on 
scoured  wool.  The  importation  of  light-shrinking  wool  yielding  approximately 
2  pounds  scoured  for  every  3  pounds  of  the  unwashed  weight,  swept  away 
one-half  of  the  theoretical  duty  per  scoured  pound.  As  3  pounds  of  grease 
wool,  paying  a  duty  of  33  cents,  yielded  2  pounds  of  scoured  instead  of  1 
pound,  the  duty  per  scoured  pound  became  16|  cents  instead  of  the  imaginary 
33  cents. 
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The  specific  duty  on  grease  excluded  the  heavy-shrinking  wool  from  the 
United  States. 

It  deprived  the  carded-woolen  industry  of  access  to  raw  materials  in  foreigD 
markets. 

It  admitted  light-shrinking  wool  at  a  comparatively  low  duty. 

It  gave  the  worsted  mills  access  to  an  ample  supply  of  light-shrinking  woo) 
suited  to  their  requirements  at  a  low  duty. 

It  deprived  the  woolgrowers  of  the  protection  they  expected. 

Practically  no  wool  shrinking  more  than  55  per  cent  was  imported,  a  large 
part  of  it  shrinking  much  less.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  us 
examine  a  summary  of  over  10,000,000  pounds  of  grease  wool  imported  be 
tvveen  1905  and  1911  by  a  representative  American  mill.  (Tariff  Board  report 
on  Schedule  K.) 


Grease. 

Shrink. 

Cost, 
scoured. 

ll-centdoly. 

Wool. 

Bales. 

Weight. 

Sooured, 
pound. 

Percent, 

Austndian  merino 

13,067 
1,472 
2,315 
4,457 

4,142,681 

1,455.602 

686.536 

3,736,600 

48.9 
Sli2 
36.6 
36.5 

51.4 
50.9 
47.8 
36.1 

21.3 
22.5 
17.4 
17.3 

41  2 

South  American  merino , . . . . 

Australian  crosabred 

44.4 

36.5 

South  American  crossbred 

48.1 

Average  and  totals 

21,311 

10,021,509 

43.8 

46.5 

19.6 

41.2 

Some  things  are  so  self-evident  that  dwelling  on  them  serves  only  to  obscure 
them.  Among  these  is  the  rank  injustice  of  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool.  It 
has  been  condemned  by  the  people.  It  has  few  to  apologize  for  it  or  defend  it. 
The  only  escape  from  its  evils  is  by  a  duty  based  on  value. 


SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  SGOUKED  WOOL. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  value  of  unwashed  wool  depends  on  two 
principal  factors — ^its  shrinkage  in  scouring  and  what,  for  convenience  we  will 
call  quality.  Scouring  eliminates  the  shrinkage  factor  and.  the  value  of  scoured 
wool  is  left  to  be  determined  by  quality.  At  first  glance  it  might  seem  as  if 
scouring  would  to  a  large  extent  reduce  the  variation  in  value.  This  effect. 
however,  is  in  practice  largely  nullified  by  the  varying  combination  of  shrinkage 
and  quality,  low  quality  being  combined  with  both  light  and  heavy  shrinking 
wools.  The  result  is  that  extreme  variations  in  value  per  pound  still  persist 
after  the  grease,  dirt,  and  other  soluble  materials  have  been  removed  from  tbe 
fiber  by  scouring.  This  is  shown  by  80,644  bales  of  scoured  wool  sold  at  London 
in  1911.  Exclusive  of  the  small  amount  of  this  wool  sold  for  less  than  8  cents 
per  pound,  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  scoured  wool  at  that  sale  and  the 
specific  duty  with  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  were  as  follows : 

nighest  price,  61  cents  per  pound. 

Specific  duty,  33  cents  per  pound. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent,  54  prr  cent. 

Lowest  price,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Specific  duty,  38  cents  per  pound. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent,  412  per  cent. 

Under  the  then  prevailing  specific  duty  on  wool  a  thousand  dollars*  worth  of 
the  61-cent  scoured  wool  could  be  brought  Into  the  United  States  by  the  \my- 
ment  of  a  duty  of  $540,  while  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  8-cent  wool  could 
be  brought  in  only  by  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  $4,120.  Both  of  these  rates  were 
prohibitory.  The  54  per  cent  duty  was  as  effective  in  excluding  scoured  wool  as 
was  the  412  per  cent  duty,  but  these  extremes  are  given  here  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  inequality  and  the  inherent  injustice  of  a  specific  duty  based  on  either  the 
grease  weight  or  the  scoured  weight  of  wool. 

Without  the  proviso  limiting  the  duty  on  wool  to  85  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
paragraph  1102  of  the  Fordney  bill  placing  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound 
scoured  on  wool  would  supply  a  good  illustration  of  the  variations  under  a 
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specific  duty  on  scoured  wool,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of 
the  2S-cent  scoured  weight  duty  on  wool  of  different  values. 


Value  (cats  per  pound) .         25-ceiit  duty. 

10 250  per  cent. 

20 125  per  cent 

30 83  per  cent 

40 62  per  cent 

50 50  pet  cent 


Value  (cents  per  pound) .  25-cent  duty. 

00 41  per  cent 

90 36  per  cent 

80 31  per  cent 

70 28  per  cent 

100 25  per  cent 


A  glance  at  table  with  duties  ranging  from  25  to  250  per  cent  ad  valorem  re- 
veals the  inherent  injustice  of  a  specific  duty  on  scoured  wool.  If  a  specific  duty 
of  33  cents  per  scoured  pound  were  imposed  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  would 
range  from  33  to  330  per  cent 

FOBDNET  DUTY  ON  THE  "  8C0UBSD  CONTENT." 

Before  the  rates  on  wool,  tops,  yarn,  and  cloth  can  be  adjusted  to  give  the  re- 
quired protection  without  discrimination  against  or  special  privilege  to  any 
branch  of  wool  manufacturing,  it  Is  necessary  to  determine  on  what  valuation 
the  rates  are  to  be  based.  The  proposed  change  from  the  foreign  value  to  the 
American,  from  a  customary  standard  on  which  experience  is  based,  to  a  new 
standard  with  which  there  is  little  or  no  experience  to  serve  as  a  guide,  introduces 
iDto  the  tariff  problem  an  element  of  uncertainty. 

Take  the  raw  wool  for  illustration.  The  United  States  produces  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  wool  consumed,  and  if  the  people  are  to  continue  to  be  as  well  clothed 
with  wool  as  in  the  past,  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  wool  will  have  to  be  im- 
ported. As  no  one  will  knowingly  import  anything  that  costs  more  than  it  is 
worth,  it  is  certain  that  under  ordinary  conditions  tiie  American  value  of  im- 
ported wool  win  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  foreign  cost  import  charges,  duty,  cuid 
profit.  The  Fordney  bill  limits  the  duty  on  wool  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
American  valuation,  so  that  the  foreign  cost  and  import  charges  will  constitute 
65  per  cent  of  an  American  value  without  allowance  for  profit,  which  is  calcu- 
lated would  raise  the  American  value  still  higher  and  further  increase  the  duty. 
Omitting  profit  from  the  calculation,  $1  worth  of  wool  in  a  foreign  market  and 
the  import  charges  of  11  per  cent  would  amount  to  $1.11.  This  $1.11  being  65 
per  cent  of  the  value  in  the  United  States,  the  American  value  is  ($1.11-H35) 
$1.71,  on  which  the  35  per  cent  duty  based  on  American  value  is  ($1.71X36) 
60  cents,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value : 

Foreign  value $1. 00 

Import  charges .  11 

35  per  cent  duty,  American  value .  60 

Total  cost 1. 71 

If  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  of  the  American  value  is  made  for  profit,  the 
duty,  35  per  cent,  and  profit  5  per  cent,  will  amount  to  40  per  cent,  and  the 
$1.11  will  be  60  per  cent  (100  per  cent  —  40  per  cent)  of  the  American  value, 
which  wiU  then  be  made  up  as  follows : 

Foreign  value $1. 00 

Import  charges ^ .  11 

35  per  cent  duty,  American  value .  65 

5  per  cent  profit .  00 

Total  cost 1. 85 

The  last  calculation  shows  that  the  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  profit  increases 
tlie  35  per  cent  American  valuation  duty  from  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
valuation. 

On  this  conservative  basis  let  us  examine  the  effects  of  the  Fordney  wool  duty. 
In  its  present  form  with  the  proviso  limiting  the  duty  on  wool  to  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  paragraph  1102  of  the  Fordney  bill  supplies  an  unusually  good  illus- 
tration of  the  effects  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool.  The  accompany- 
ing table  shows  the  Fordney  rates  applied  to  wools  varying  in  American  value 
from  $1.30  to  30  cents  per  scoured  pound ;  the  Fordney  rate  of  35  per  cent  on  the 
American  value  being  taken  as  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  ad  valorem  limit,  the  25-cent  specific  duty  Is  in  effect  on  wool  valued  in 
the  United  States  at  71>  cents  or  more  per  pound,  the  ad  valorem  duty  being  in  ef- 
fect on  wool  valued  at  71?  cents  or  less  per  pound.  The  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
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at  London  on  March  12-17,  1914,  the  highest  price  for  grease  wools  was  ap- 
proximately 70  cents,  on  which  the  Fordney  25-cent  duty  would  have  been  equal 
to  86  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  the  88-cent  duty  47  per  cent ;  and  the  preeent  45-ceDt 
duty  04  per  cent 

Summarizing  the  result  of  this  application  of  the  three  rates  to  the  *'  scoured- 
content "  values  of  wool  and  excluding  the  small  amount  valued  at  le68  than 
14  cents  per  pound,  we  have : 
Specific  rate:  Ad  Tmlorem  equivalent 

25  cents   (Fordney) *8d-  60  per  cent 

25  cents,  without  ad  valorem  limit 36-178  per  cent 

33  cents  (by  woolgrowers) 47-234  per  cent 

45  cents  (present  law) 64-319  per  cent 

Duties  varying  from  36  to  178  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value,  from  47  to  234 
per  cent,  or  from  64  to  319  per  cent,  placed  on  a  material  like  wool,  which  Is 
essential,  not  only  to  the  comfort  and  health  but  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  would  be  an  outrage  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  ex- 
press. 

Such  a  tariff  on  wool  is  Impossible,  not  only  because  of  the  technical  diffi- 
culties of  administration  already  explained  but  because  the  American  people 
would  never  submit  to  such  a  burden  placed  on  the  clothing  they  wear  on  their 
baclcs. 

PBOTECnON   FOB  THE  WOOLGBOWKB. 

A  specific  duty  on  wool  being  inadmissible,  the  woolgrowing  industry  in  the 
United  States  can  be  protected  by  a  tariff  that  will  not  work  injustice  only  by 
basing  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  the  wool  for 
manufacturing  purposes  is  measured,  namely,  the  market  value  of  the  wool ;  In 
other  words,  by  an  ad  valorem  tariff.  The  price  of  a  pound  of  wool  is  auto- 
matically determined  by  all  of  the  factors,  shrinkage  and  quality,  on  which  its 
intrinsic  value  for  manufacturing  purposes  depends.  A'  thousand  dollars*  worth 
of  wool,  no  matter  what  its  condition,  whether  unwashed,  washed,  or  scoured, 
and  regardless  of  the  many  characteristics  that  make  up  what  is  here  ca11e<l 
quality,  represents  at  any  given  time  the  same  intrinsic  worth  based  on  the 
capability  of  wool  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  dollar*s  worth  of 
wool  is  the  unit,  not  only  by  which  the  injustice  of  specific  duties  is  Judged  but 
on  which  any  fair  rate  of  duty  must  necessarily  be  based.  Only  two  objectloos 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  have  been  advanced.  One  is  that  it  would  enable 
Importers  to  defraud  the  Government  by  undervaluation.  The  other  is  that  ad 
valorem  duties  decrease  as  values  decline,  and  consequently  give  the  least  pro- 
tection when  protection  is  most  needed. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  UNDEBVALXTATION. 

First,  as  to  undervaluation:  Wool  is  a  staple  article  of  commerce  whose  value 
is  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  dealers  and  manufacturers.  It  can  not  be 
materially  undervalued  without  gross  neglect  or  criminal  collusion  on  the  part 
of  the  customs  officers.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50 
per  cent  is  placed  on  wool,  and  that  a  lot  of  wool  whose  real  value  is  $100,000 
and  on  which  the  rightful  duty  is  $50,000  passed  through  the  customhouse  at 
$90,000,  an  undervaluation  of  10  per  cent,  the  duty  actually  collected  being 
$45,000.  In  this  exceptional  case  the  Government  loses  $5,000  by  a  fraudulent 
act  which  could  and  should  have  been  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  customs 
authorities.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  "  scoured-content  **  duty  and  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  Illustration,  that  such  a  duty  is  practicable  (which  it  is  not),  that 
a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  scoured  pound  is  placed  on  wool,  and  that  two 
lots  of  scoured  wool  are  Imported,  each  worth  $100,000,  one  lot  consisting  of 
200,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  50  cents  a  pound,  and  the  other  100,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $1  per  pound. 

The  25-cent  " scouredcontent "  duty  on  the  first  lot  of  wool  amounts  to  $50,- 
000,  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  wool,  while  the  25-cent  "  scoured- 
content "  duty  on  the  second  lot  amounts  to  only  $25,000,  equal  to  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  wool. 

Under  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  it  is  possible  only  by  fraud  or  gross 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  customs  authorities  for  the  duty  to  be  reduced  as 
nmch  as  $5,000.    Under  the  "  scoured-content "  duty  of  25  cents  a  pound  the 

'  On  wools  above  42  cents. 
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tariff  law  Itself  legalizes  a  reduction  of  |25,000  in'tlie  duty  on  tlie  higher  priced 
wool. 


Foreign  value. 


1100.000. 
1100,000. 


Weight. 


Pound*. 
200,000 
100,000 


Foreign 

prieeper 

pound. 


IO.M 
1.00 


Spedflc 
duty,  25 
cents  per 
pound, 
scoured. 


SfiO,000 
25,000 


Percent 

of  value 

collected. 


50 
25 


Ad 
valorem 
duty,  50 
percent. 


$50,000 
50,000 


The  objection  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  fails  to  provide  protection  when  val- 
ues decline  and  protection  is  most  needed  is  based  on  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  an  industry  can  be  detached  from  the  market  influences  that  affect  all 
other  industries.  Wool  manufacturing  and  wool  growing  in  the  United  States 
should  be  subject  to  the  normal  and  unavoidable  fluctuations  of  trade.  When 
abnormal  conditions  exist,  Congress  can  be  relied  upon  to  apply  emergency  rem- 
edies, as  at  present,  when,  following  the  greatest  war  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
commerce  and  industry  are  suffering  from  an  abnormal  depression  of  values  by 
reason  of  the  dislocation  of  supply  and  demand. 

Both  objections  to  an  ad  valorem  tariff  on  wool,  when  examined,  are  thus 
found  to  be  unsound. 

Under  the  free  wool  Underwood  tariff  of  1913  all  manufacturers  of  wool 
goods  have  been  able  to  purchase  raw  material  on  the  same  terms,  but  the 
woolgrowing  industry  has  been  deprived  of  protection.  Under  an  ad  valorem 
tariff  the  manufacturers  will  still  remain  on  equal  terms  and  the  woolgrower 
will  receive  adequate  protection. 

The  duty  on  wool  in  the  Fordney  tariff,  as  that  bill  comes  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  ad  valorem  on  wool  valued  at  not  more  than  71t  cents  per 
pound.  Why?  Not  because  of  a  long-considered  and  deliberate  intention  of  its 
framers  to  make  any  part  of  the  wool  duty  ad  valorem,  but  because  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  it  fair.  The  long-considered 
and  deliberate  intention  was  to  make  the  wool  tariff  specific,  based  either  on 
the  grease  weight  or  the  scoured  weight,  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  of 
reaching  a  decision  the  impossibility  of  framing  a  fair  tariff  on  wool  on  a 
specific  basis  forced  the  adoption  of  the  ad  valorem  principle. 

WOOL  BT-PBODUCTS. 

In  addition  to  wool,  the  raw  materials  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry 
consist  of  reclaimed  wool  and  by-products  of  the  wool-manufacturing  process, 
the  most  important  of  the  latter  being  noils  and  yam  or  thread  waste.  We 
give  here  a  list  of  18  samples  of  by-products,  with  the  prices  at  which  they  were 
offered  for  sale  in  Boston  on  August  2,  1921,  and  the  Fordney  specific  duty 
with  its  ad  valorem  equivalent : 


Name. 


le. )  noils 

*.  JDOflS 

Sclnods 

fc.  Fine  foreign  noUa... 

4e.  Fine  dameatlc 

6c.  Tme  noil  wool 

13c.  Worsted  thread 

waste 

Uf.  Colored  worsted 

threads 

U)e.  Colored  worsted 

threads 

12r.  White  worsted 

thnad 


Price. 

Ford- 
ney 
tarffl. 

AdTa- 
lorem 
equiv- 
alent. 

CefOi 

Centi 

por 

por 

Per 

pound. 

pound. 

cent. 

27 

16 

50 

35 

16 

45 

44 

16 

36 

45 

16 

35i 

50 

16 

32 

52 

16 

31 

16 

14 

87i 

16 

14 

87i 

17 

14 

82 

36 

14 

40 

Name. 


If.  Colored  worsted  gar- 
netted 

At,  Coarse  gametted 

2f.  Colored  worsted 
gametted 

7c.  I  gametted  wOTsted. 

8c.  I  gametted  worsted. 

9c.  Igaroetted worsted. 

10c.  Fine  garnetted 

worsted 

3f.  Fine  garnetted 
worsted 


Price. 

Ford- 
ney 
tariff. 

CenU 

CenU 

per 
pound. 

per 
pound. 

20 
25 

20 
20 

30 
33 
40 
48 

20 
20 
20 
20 

56 

20 

60 

20 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
equiv- 
alent. 


Per 

cent. 

100 
80 

67 
61 
50 
«i 

30 
33i 
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This  list  Includes  six  samples  of  noils  which  are  the  short  fibers  carrying 
shives  and  vegetable  matter,  removed  from  wool  by  combing  daring  the  worsted 
process.  The  Fordney  bill  places  a  duty  of  16  cents  on  all  of  these  noils  which 
vary  in  value  from  27  to  50  cents  a  pound,  the  result  being  a  variation  of  the  ad 
valorem  equivalents  of  the  Fordney  duties  from  31  per  cent  to  59  per  cent. 

Thread  waste  consists  of  a  tangled  mass  of  short  pieces  of  spun  yam  which 
must  be  first  torn  or  gametted  into  loose  fibers  before  being  again  carded  and  spun 
into  yam.  The  four  lots  of  this  stock  in  our  list  vary  in  price  from  16  cents 
to  35  cents  a  pound,  and  as  a  result  the  Fordney  specific  duty  of  14  coits  a 
pound  varies  from  40  per  cent  to  871  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  this  list  are  eight 
lots  of  the  same  stock  after  it  has  been  gametted,  the  prices  ranging  from  20 
cents  to  56  cents  a  pound,  with  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  Fordney  20- 
cent  specific  rate  varying  from  36  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  18  lots  of  by-products  supply  another  illustration  of  the  inherent  In- 
justice of  a  specific  duty  on  a  product  varying  widely  in  value.  Under  the 
Fordney  bill  the  duty  on  wool  is  made  practically  uniform  at  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  under  the  same  bill  the  specific  duties  on  by-products  from 
this  wool  varying  from  31  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  highest  ad 
valorem  equivalent  always  being  found  on  the  lowest  priced  material.  There 
can  be  no  justification  for  such  inequalities,  by  which  the  manufacturer  who 
pays  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  wool,  is  able  to  sell  the  waste  products  from  tlie 
same  wool  at  prices  advanced  and  sustained  by  a  duty  reaching  as  high  as 
100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  wool  by-products  should  be  ad  valorem, 
and  the  rate  the  same  as  that  placed  on  wool. 

RECLAIMED  WOOL. 

Another  important  class  of  raw  materials  consists  of  reclaimed  wool,  on 
which  the  Fordney  bill  places  specific  duties,  the  inevitable  result  being  the 
wide  swinging  ad  valorem  equivalents  with  the  heavy  burden  always  on  the 
low-priced  materials.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the  effect  of  the  Fordney  ratat 
on  a  few  grades  of  reclaimed  wool  as  quoted  in  a  recent  market  report : 


Woolen  rags. 


Price, 

100 
pounds. 


Rough  cloth $1.60 

Mixedsofts 

Dftrk  worsteds 

Blue  serges 

Black  serges 

Orey  underwear 

Blue  worsted  clips. . . . 
Black  serge  clips 


4.50 

&00 

6.50 

8.fi0 

15.50 

17.00 

21.00 

Fordney. 

pounds. 

Ad  va- 
lorem 

equiva- 
lent. 

Perd. 

$8.00 

400 

0.00 

133 

6.00 

120 

6.00 

92 

6.00 

71 

6.00 

30 

6.00 

37 

6.00 

20 

Woolen  rags. 


Black  worsted  clips. 
Reclaimed  wool — 

Dark  cloth 

Light  cloth 

Black  serges , 

Light  hoods 

White  softs 


Price, 

100 
pounds. 


127.00 


12.00 
l&OO 
2&00 
3a  00 
38.00 


Fordney. 


16.00 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


Pert'. 

22 


117 
77 
» 
47 
9 


The  only  remedy  for  these  inequalities  is  to  place  the  same  ad  valorem  duty 
on  reclaimed  wool  as  Is  placed  on  new  wool  and  wool  by-products. 

TARIFF  ON   TOPS,    YABN,   AND   CLOTH. 


The  rates  on  partly  manufactured  products,  tops,  yams,  and  on  the  finished 
goods  should  accomplish  two  objects: 

(1)  Provide  for  a  compensntor>'  duty  that  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  used  in  making  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct, in  order  that  so  far  a.s  raw  material  is  concerned,  the  American  manufac- 
turer may  be  on  an  equality  with  his  foreign  competltoi',  who  uses  wool  free 
of  duty. 

(2)  Protect  the  manufacture  of  wool  goods  in  the  United  States  against  the 
lower  cost  of  manufacturing  abroad. 
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ACCUBATE   COHPEI98ATOBT    DUTY   ZMF088IBLB   ON    SFECITIC    BASIS. 

A  dnty  on  wool  makes  it  necessary  to  place  a  duty  on  manufactures  of  wool 
equal  to  the  duty  on  the  wool  from  which  the  goods  are  made,  in  order  that 
the  American  wool  manufacturer  may  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  his  for- 
eign competitor  In  the  purchase  of  his  raw  material.  To  place  a  duty  on  wool 
without  balancing  it  with  an  equal  compensatory  duty  on  goods  would  give 
the  foreign  manufacturer  an  advantage  that  would  enable  him  to  drive  the 
American  manufacturer  out  of  business,  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  Ameri- 
nin  wool  grower  of  protection  by  allowing  foreign  wool  to  be  imported  free 
of  duty  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods. 

Wool  and  by-products  vary  so  widely  in  condition  and  value,  and  partly  and 
wholly  finished  wool  goods  differ  so  widely  in  construction,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  adjust  a  compensatory  duty  on  cloth  so  as  to  be  even  approximately 
equal  to  a  specific  duty  on  wool  and  by-products.  This  fact  is  so  evident  as 
hardly  to  need  a  demonstration.  For  years  a  compensatory  duty  to  balance 
an  11-cent  specific  duty  on  wool  was  based  on  the  theory  that  it  required  four 
pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth.  This  theory  was  in  conflict  with 
the  multiplication  table.  No  wool  was  imported  of  which  more  than  approxi- 
mately three  pounds  was  used  to  make  a  pound  of  all  new  wool  cloth,  while 
two  pounds  of  a  large  part  of  the  imported  wool  made  a  pound  of  new  wool 
cloth.  Furthermore,  as  the  compensatory  duty  was  applied  to  goods  made  in 
part  of  wool,  instead  of  using  four  pounds  or  even  two  pounds  to  make  a 
pound  of  cloth,  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  pound  of  wool"  was  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  many  of  the  fabrics  composed  largely  of  cotton. 

If  the  Committee  on  Finance  desires  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  adjusting 
a  compensatory  duty  to  balance  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool,  any  woolen  manu- 
facturer can  easily  supply  it  by  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  grease 
wool  required  to  make  1,000  pounds  of  each  of  the  various  fabrics  in  process 
of  manufacture  in  his  mill. 

The  follow*ing  tabulation  taken  from  manufacturing  records,  which  could  be 
extended  indefinitely,  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  grease  wool  required' 
for  1,000  pounds  of  each  of  five  wool  fabrics.  The  first  fabric,  on  which  the 
coni{)eusatory  and  wool  duties  are  equal,  was  made  of  heavy-shripking  wool. 
Of  the  other  four  fabrics,  on  which  the  compensatory  duty  is  In  excess  of  the 
wool  du^,  two  were  made  of  light-shrinking  wools  and  two  of  mixtures  of 
wool  and  cotton. 


Cloth  weighing  1,000  pounds. 


Woolen  cassimere 

E.  II  cents  worsted  serge 

A^  worsted  serge 

A96  cotton  warp  dress  goods 
A22  cotton  worked 


Compen- 
satory, 
44  cents 

per 
pound. 

Grease 
wool 
con- 
sumed. 

$440 
440 
440 
440 
440 

Poundi. 
3,956 
2,311 
1,908 
1,079 
357 

Wool 

duty,  11 

cents  per 

pound. 


f435.16 
254.21 
209.88 

iiaeo 

39.27 


An  illustration  of  the  failure  of  a  comi)ensatory  duty  to  balance  a  specific 
duty  on  grease  wool  is  supplied  by  the  Fordney  compensatory  duties.  The  the- 
ory on  which  the  Fordney  compound  duties  on  cloth  are  based  is  that  the  spe- 
cific rates  are  the  compensatory  duty,  while  the  ad  valorem  rates  provide  the 
protection  for  the  manufacturer.  The  compensatory  specifics  beg^n  with  20 
cents  on  cloth  valued  at  not  more  than  75  cents  and  are  raised  by  three  steps 
to  36  cents  on  cloth  valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound.  These  steps  are  an 
expedient  for  giving  a  specific  duty  the  merit  of  the  ad  valorem  system,  the 
specific  tariff  rate  being  increased  at  intervals  as  the  value  rises.  Assuming 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  that  the  cost  of  wool  cloth  on  a  free-wool  basis 
is  made  up  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion,  and  that  the 
Fordney  .wool  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  (60  per 
cent  on  tlie  foreign  value)  of  the  wool,  the  Fordney  compensatory  duties  on 
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cloths  and  on  the  wool  in  the  cloths  show  the  following  comparison  in  cents 
per  pound  of  cloth : 

Comparison  of  Fordney  compensatory  duties  €n  cloth  icith  the  cowipenwforfj 

duties  required  on  foreign  cloth. 


Value  of 
cloth. 


ao 

40 
50 
00 
70 
75 
80 


Duty  on 
wool  In 

Focdney 

compen- 

the cloth. 

satory. 

9 

20 

12 

20 

15 

20 

18 

20 

21 

20 

22.5 

20 

24 

25 

Value  of 
cloth. 


00 

100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 


Duty  on  I  Focdney 
wool  in  I  compen- 
the  cloth,    satory. 


27 
30 
33 
36 
36 
36 
36 


25 
25 
25 
25 
30 
30 
30 


Value  of 
doth. 


160 
170 
180 
li» 
200 


Duty  on 

wool  in 

the  cloth. 


Fordn«7 

C0IB|)«Q. 

satory. 


36 
36 
36 
36 
36 


30 
» 
36 
S 
36 


Notwithstanding  the  three  steps  from  20  to  36  cents  per  pound,  the  Fordney 
compensatory  duty  varies  from  122  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
17  per  cent  less  than  is  required. 


i< 


$t 


COMPENSATORY     DUTIES    ON     "  SCOURBSD-CONTENT "    BASIS. 

If  a  specific  duty  on  the  '*  scoured  content "  of  wool  were  practicable,  a  spec!0c 
compensatory  duty  on  cloth  to  balance  it  could  be  adjusted  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  only  rarlable  factor  would  be  the  shrinkage  In  converting 
scoured  wool  into  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  goods.  This  would  involve 
certain  variations  between  the  wool  duty  and  the  compensatory  duty,  but  they 
would  be  comparatively  slight,  as  they  are  in  adjusting  a  specific  compensatory 
duty  on  cotton  goods  to  a  specific  duty  on  raw  cotton. 

A  **  scoured  content "  duty  on  wool,  however,  is  not  only  impracticable,  but 
Is  intolerable,  because  of  the  extreme  variation  in  the  ad  valorem  equivalents 
on  different  kinds  of  wool.  For  these  reasons  a  compensatory  duty  to  balance 
a  "  scoured-content "  wool  duty  calls  for  no  consideration. 

AD  VALOREM    THB   ONLY   ACCURATE  BASIS    FOR   A   COMPENSATORY  DUTY. 

Specific  duties  on  wool,  whether  on  the  grease  weight  or  "  scoured  content," 
being  out  of  the  question,  there  remains  the  question  of  adjusting  a  compen- 
satory duty  to  balance  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool.  This  adjustment  can  be 
made  with  a  high  degree  of  precision,  the  only  variable  factor  being  the  relative 
proportion  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  cost  of  conversion  in  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods. 

If  this  proportion  were  constant  the  adjustment  of  the  compensatory  duty 
could  be  made  with  absolute  precision.  If,  for  example,  the  value  of  the  foreign 
goods  consisted  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion,  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  wool,  as  provided  by  the  Fordney  bill,  would  be 
balanced  exactly  by  (0.60X0.50)  30 'per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cloth.  The  raw 
material  cost,  however,  varies  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  construction  of 
different  fabrics.  If  the  cost  of  a  cloth  consists  of  60  per  cent  for  wool  and 
40  per  cent  for  conversion,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  wool  would 
be  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  compensatory  duty  of  (0.60X0.60)  36  per  cent  on 
goods,  so  that  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  compensatory  duty  which  would  balance 
the  wool  duty  exactly  in  the  first  case  would  be  6  per  cent  below  the  required  com- 
I)ensatory  in  the  second  case. 

Even  this  variation  is  very  slight  when  compared  with  the  wide  variations 
that  are  unavoidable  with  s^ciflc  duties.  But  in  practice  the  actual  variation 
of  the  ad  valorem  compensatory  is  reduced  to  a  negligible  amount  by  the  fact 
that  a  protective  rate  is  also  placed  on  cloth  to  balance  the  increase  in  the 
American  conversion  cost  above  the  foreign  cost  of  conversion.  As  a  result 
the  variation  of  an  ad  valorem  compensatory  duty  from  the  required  amount 
is  determined,  not  by  the  variation  in  the  relative  proportion  of  cost  of  wool 
in  the  cost  of  goods,  but  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  difference  between  the 
ad  valorem  rate  on  wool  and  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  American  con- 
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version  cost  above  the  foreign  conversion  cost,  this  fraction  being  the  dilTerence 
between  the  assumed  proportion  of  the  cost  of  wool  in  the  goods  and  the  actual 
cost  To  make  this  clearer  we  will  assume  that  the  ad  valorem  compensatory 
dnty  is  based  on  a  60  per  cent  duty  on  wool,  the  assumed  cost  proportions 
of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion,  and  on  an  American 
conversion  cost  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  foreign  conversion  cost  We  will 
also  assume  that  we  have  three  fabrics,  with  the  relative  cost  of  wool  and 
conversion  as  follows:  (1)  50  per  cent  wool,  50  per  cent  conversion.  (2)  60  per 
cent  wool,  40  per  cent  conversion.  (3)  40  per  cent  wool,  60  per  cent  conversion. 
The  rates  required  on  these  three  cloths  would  be  as  follows : 


No.l. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 


Compensatory. 


(0^X0.60)  30  per  cent. 
(0.60XO.eo)  36  per  cent. 
(0.40X0.60)  24  per  cent. 


Protective. 


tO.fiOXl.00)  50  per  cent 
(0.40X100)  40  per  cent 
(0.60X1.00)  60  per  cent 


Total 

rate  on 

cloth. 


Per  cent. 
80 
76 

84 


This  comparison  shows  that  while  the  compensatory  rate  required  varies 
16  per  cent  from  SO  to  24  per  cent  and  the  protective  rate  required  varies 
10  per  cent  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  these  variations  partially  offset  each  other, 
so  that  the  resulting  variation  in  the  total  ad  valorem  rates  required  on 
the  three  cloths  is  only  8  per  cent,  the  extremes,  76  per  cent  and  84  per  cent, 
varying  only  4  per  cent  from  the  rate  based  on  the  50-50  proportions  of  the 
cost  of  No.  1  fabric  on  which  the  compensatory  and  protective  duties  are  based. 
This  variation  of  4  per  cent  for  all  practical  purposes  is  negligible;  As  the 
three  fabrics  represent  approximately  the  extreme  variations  encountered 
in  practice,  the  above  comparison  proves  conclusively  that  ad  valorem  dutle-s 
on  wool  and  cloth  enable  both  compensatory  and  protective  rates  to  be  ad- 
justed with  a  very  high  degree  of  precision  to  the  rates  actually  required  on 
all  wool  fabrics  of  different  constructions. 


COMPENSATOBT   DUTIES  ON   MIXED  GOODS. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  compensatory  duty  on  fabrics 
composed  of  mixtures  of  wool  and  of  other  fibers.  The  concealed  protection  that 
necessarily  results  from  trating  these  mixed  fabrices  as  all  wool  is  not  only 
objectionable  in  itself,  but  has  done  much  to  bring  the  cause  of  protection 
into  disrepute.  We  suggest  that,  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  the 
compensatory  rate  on  goods  be  adjusted  to  the  proportion  of  wool  found  in 
each  imported  fabric.  As  it  is  impossible  to  determine  for  tariff  purposes  the 
value  of  the  wool  in  a  fabric,  we  suggest  that  the  adjustment  be  based  on  the 
proportion  of  wool  by  weight  In  the  goods. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  the  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem  compensatory  rate 
on  mixed  goods  should  be  so  graduated  as  to  take  into  account  the  reduction 
in  the  value  of  mixed  goods,  due  to  the  lower  cost  of  the  fibers  mixed  with  wool. 

PBOTECTIVE  DUTIES   ON   WOOL  GOODS. 

The  inherent  defects  of  a  specific  duty,  extreme  fiuctuatlon  in  the  ad  valorem 
equivalents  with  the  heaviest  burden  always  on  the  lowest  priced  materials, 
are  as  serious  in  the  case  of  wool  manufactures  as  when  applied  to  wool. 
Tlie  Fordney  bill  attempts  to  mitigate  these  defects  in  three  ways :  By  combin- 
ing an  ad  valorem  rate  with  the  specific,  by  increasing  the  specific  rate  at 
certain  points  as  the.  value  increases,  and  by  increasing  the  ad  valorem  rates 
at  the  same  points.  In  spite  of  these  makeshifts,  the  Fordney  rates  on  cloth 
still  show  great  irregularities,  low-priced  goods  bearing  the  heaviest  duties, 
while  the  lower  duties  on  the  medium  and  high  priced  goods  fall  short  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  protection  for  the  American  industry.  Furthermore,  the 
sudden  increases  in  the  rates  are  most  objectionable.  For  example,  cloth, 
valued  in  the  United  States  at  $1.25  per  pound,  pays  a  duty  of  25  cents  a 
pound  and  21  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equal  to  41  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  valued 
at  $1.26  per  pound  or  1  cent  a  pound  more,  it  pays  a  duty  of  90  cents  a  pound 
and  24  per  cent  ad  valorem  equal  to  48  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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ADJUSTING  THK  FBOTECTIVE  DUTY. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  only  permissible  form  for  the  protective  rate  on 
goods  and  it  can  be  adjusted  in  the  way  already  explained  for  the  adjustmeDt  of 
the  compensatory  duty.  The  illustration  then  used  shows  also  the  adjustment 
of  the  ad  valorem  protective  rate,  so  that  no  additional  explanation  is  required. 

This  arrangement  of  ad  valorem  duties,  which  has  been  explained  for  wool 
and  cloth,  is  applicable  as  well  to  tops  and  yam,  the  principles  being  the  same, 
and  the  only  modification  being  that  due  to  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  tops  or  yarn  represented  by  the  cost  of  the  wool. 

Protective  duties  on  partly  and  wholly  manufactured  wool  goods  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  American  conversion  cost.  As  the  process  of  manufacture 
advances,  the  products  should  be  protected  by  duties  that  increase  progressively 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  different  products,  tops, 
roving,  yarn,  and  finished  goods.  In  this  way  protection  will  be  provided,  while 
discrimination  and  special  privilege  will  be  avoided  between  the  different  see- 
tions  of  wool  manufacturing,  of  which  the  finished  product  of  one  constitutes 
the  raw  material  of  another.  This  principle  of  protective  tariff  adjustment  \a 
based  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  the  foreign  conversion  costs  at  the 
successive  stages  of  manufacturing  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the  corresponding 
American  conversion  costs. 

NECESSAST  INFOKMATION  AS  TO  COSTS. 

To  apply  this  principle  of  tariff  adjustment  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  facta 
regarding  domestic  costs  of  production  at  the  different  stages  of  the  woolen 
and  worsted  industry.  In  securing  this  information  the  Government  should  re- 
spect the  right  of  the  individual  manufacturer  to  refuse  consent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  statements  of  mill  costs,  which  are  rightly  the  most  Jealously  guarded 
information  relating  to  manufacturing  operations.  The  facts  must  come  from 
every  branch  of  the  industry,  carded  woolen  and  worsted,  with  the  subdivisions, 
tops,  yarn,  and  fabric  manufacture.  They  must  also  come  from  mills  compris- 
ing a  large  enough  proportion  of  each  industrial  branch  to  make  the  informa* 
tion  representative  of  the  entire  industry.  Your  committee  can  easily  obtain 
this  information  by  requiring  every  wool  manufacturer  to  reply  to  a  question- 
naire that  calls  only  for  the  essentials,  no  part  of  the  data  being  made  public 
in  such  a  form  as  to  enable  it  to  be  connected  with  any  milL 

This  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  investigation  of  foreign  costs  or  any  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  difference  between  production  cost  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Its  only  object  is  to  obtain  in  a  simplified  form  authentic  information 
regarding  the  raw  material  and  conversion  costs  of  partly  and  wholly  manu- 
factured wool  goods.  This  may  appear  to  you  to  be  too  great  a  task  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  pendin/;  revision.  If  nonessentials  are  eliminated  by 
framing  the  questionnaire  so  that  each  manufacturer  will  know  exactly  what 
you  require,  we  believe  that  the  inquiry  will  save  time  instead  of  delaying 
the  work  of  making  the  protective  tariff  what  it  should  be. 

THE  AD  VALOBEM  BATE  ON  WOOL. 

The  Carded  Woolen  Manufacturers  Association  has  no  recommendation  to 
make  as  to  the  particular  rate  of  duty  to  be  placed  on  wool.  Any  ad  valorem 
duty  on  wool  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  woolgrowers,  to  Oongress,  and  to  the 
American  people  will  be  satisfactory  to  us.  We  have  explained  the  method  of 
adjusting  both  compensatory  and  protective  duties  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  with 
a  high  degree  of  precision.  We  have  urged  that  the  comi)eDsatory  duty  on 
mixed  goods  be  reduced  to  conform  to  the  amount  required.  We  have  used  our 
best  Judgment  in  suggesting  a  protective  rate  on  cloth  that  would  mark  the  Ihie 
of  safety  in  these  extraordinary  times  without  proving  excessive.  It  remains 
for  Congress  to  decide  upon  the  ad  valorem  protective  duty  on  wool  and  ad- 
Just  the  compensatory  rate  to  conform  to  it  in  order  to  complete  a  system  of 
duties  on  wool  and  wool  goods  which  will  be  adequately  protective  and  fair  to 
all  producers  and  consumers. 

While  we  are  not  making  any  recommendation  as  to  the  particular  rate  to  be 
placed  on  wooL  we  suggest  that  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  foreign  valuation, 
would  provide  adequate  protection  to  the  woolgrowing  industry  without  impos- 
ing any  serious  burden  on  the  consumers  or  the  manufacturing  industry. 
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nXINO  THB  BATES  ON  GOODS. 

The  rates  on  wool  and  wool  goods  that  have  been  mentioned  have  been  used 
to  Illustrate  methods  and  principles.  We  come  now  to  the  question  of  what 
rate  of  duty  should  be  placed  on  wool  good&  The  compensatory  rate  required 
is  more  easily  determined  than  is  the  rate  required  for  protecting  the  American 
manufacturer  who  converts  the  raw  material  into  goods.  The  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  imported  wool  is  indicated  exactly  by  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  wool. 
The  particular  rate  required  fbr  protection,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  on  a 
number  of  widely  fluctuating  factors,  some  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine at  any  given  time.  Among  these  are*  normally  the  lower  cost  of  labor, 
mill  construction,  and  all  the  items  that  make  up  the  foreign  conversion  cost 
Added  to  this  is  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods  at  cut  prices  on  the  American 
market,  which  is  conmnon  even  under  what  may  be  CfJled  normal  conditions. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  added  to  the  above  influences  a  number  of  ez- 
tiaordlnary  factors  resulting  from  the  World  War,  all  combining  to  threaten 
e^ery  branch  of  the  American  industry,  woolgrowing  as  well  as  wool  manu- 
facturing, with  a  foreign  competition  that  has  never  before  been  approached 
in  intensity. 

The  wool-manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  are  in  an  impoverished  condi- 
tion; some  of  them  believed  to  be  bankrupt  They  owe  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately $16,000,000,000,  on  which  the  annual  interest  charge  is,  say* 
$800,000,000,  and  are  also  under  the  necessity  of  making  huge  purchases  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstufCs.  Althouc^  unable  to  pay  their  debts  In  cash  they  pos- 
sess manufacturing  industries  of  immense  capacity,  particularly  In  the  produc- 
tion of  textiles.  These  manufactured  products  provide  the  only  means  by 
which  European  countries  can  purchase  needed  raw  materials,  pay  the  interest 
on  the  debts,  and  reduce  the  principal  due  the  United  States.  They  must  pay 
in  goods  or  not  at  all.  Thus  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  trade  can  be  that 
for  an  indefinite  period  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  the  United  States  will 
be  exposed  to  foreign  competition  on  a  scale  never  before  experienced  by  any 
conntry  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  determine  the  foreign  compe- 
tition against  wliich  the  tariff  that  is  now  being  framed  must  protect  the 
American  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  if  that  industry  is  not  to  be  ruined. 
We  reject  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  the  proposal  urged  by  the  inter- 
national banking  interests  that  Europe's  huge  debt  to  the  United  States  should 
be  paid  by  the  exportation  of  European  goods  to  this  country.  The  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  of  a  people  depends  upon  their  being  steadily 
employed  in  occupations  suited  to  their  varied  talenta  Let  them  be  thrown 
into  idleness,  even  though  foreign  countries  are  shipping  manufactured  goods 
In  vast  quantities  in  payment  of  war  and  bankers'  debts,  and  widespread  ruin, 
with  danger  of  the  subversion  of  the  Government,  will  be  the  result.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  we  reject  the  plan  to  allow  Europe  to  pay  her  debts  to  us 
with  manufactured  goods.  Far  better  for  the  United  States  that  the  European 
debt  should  be  canceled,  than  that  our  industrial  fabric  should  be  ruined.  The 
protection  of  the  American  manufacturing  industry  is  the  first  essential,  and 
we  ask  you  to  place  a  protective  duty  on  wool  goods  by  which  that  object  will 
be  attained. 

Taking  into  consideration  the' normal  necessity  for  protection  and  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  of  which  the  depreciation  of  foreign  exchange  is  the  visible 
sign,  we  ask  that  in  addition  to  the  compensatory  duty  on  goods  required  to 
balance  the  duty  on  wool,  a  protective  rate  of  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value, 
or  its  equivalent,  be  placed  on  wool  cloths.  This  rate  is  based  on  a  foreign 
'conversion  cost  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  cloth  and  also  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  conversion  cost  in  American  mills.  In  view  of  the  abnormal 
Industrial  conditions  throughout  the  world  and  the  foreign  competition  expe- 
rienced by  American  wool  manufacturers  under  the  Wilson  bill  with  40  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  cloths,  we  believe  that  this  protective 
rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  based  on  the  foreign  value  is  the  minimum  of 
safety,  and  that  any  reduction  below  that  rate  will  result  in  foreign  competi- 
tion ruinous  to  the  American  industry. 

Starting  with  our  suggested  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  foreign  valua- 
tion on  wool,  with  a  cost  basis  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  con- 
version, the  duty  on  cloth,  including  both  the  compensatory  and  protective  rates, 
is  75  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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On  the  cost  basis  of  70  per  cent  for  wool  and  30  per  cent  for  conversion,  the 
duty  on  yam,  including  both  the  compensatory  and  protective  rates,  calculated 
as  already  explained,  is  65  per  cent. 

Thus  starting  with  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool,  the  ad  valorem  rate  on 
yarn  is  65  per  cent,  and  that  on  cloth  75  per  cent. 

AN   APPEAL  FOB  JUSTICE. 

In  the  framing  of  any  tariff  the  first  consideration  is  that  it  shall  be  fair  to 
all  producers  and  consumers.  This  principle  of  justic  to  all  under  the  law 
should  be  not  only  the  foundation  but  the  framework  and  the  capstone  of  every 
structure.  This  may  sound  like  a  platitude,  but  the  principle  of  fair  play  has 
suffered  such  rude  violation  in  former  tariffs  on  wool  and  wool  goods  that  it 
is  well  to  recall  its  importance  when  framing  the  wool  schedule  in  1921. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  wool  manufacturing  in 
providing  clothing  for  the  people,  but  in  this  connection  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  wool  goods,  and  consequently  wool,  are  essentials  in  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  in  time  of  war.  Only  three  years  ago  the  United  States  was  at 
war,  and  the  shortage  of  the  domestic  supply  •f  wool,  combined  with  the  in- 
terruption of  ocean  transportation,  threatened  to  impair  the  power  of  our 
armies  and  navies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  result  in  defeat  and  national  humili- 
ation. This  experience  and  the  Importance  of  the  wool  industry  in  time  of 
peace  bring  home  to  everyone  the  realization  of  the  vital  necessity  of  posseiis- 
ing  a  self-contained  industry  in  the  United  States  for  producing  wool  and  wool 
goods.  To  accomplish  this  result  the  protective  measures  adopted  must  extend 
to  every  part  of  the  industry  from  the  growing  of  wool  to  the  manufacture 
of  garments  ready  for  the  wearer. 

We  look  to  you,  the  representatives  of  all  the  people,  to  see  that  this  result— 
an  adequately  protective  tariff  based  on  Justice  to  all — shall  be  accomplished 
without  unnecessary  delay.  A  failure  to  enact  such  a  tariff  now  will  be  a  calam- 
ity, not  only  because  of  the  effect  of  such  inequalities  as  may  be  incorporated  in 
the  new  tariff  but  to  a  far  greater  extent  through  the  disturbance  and  result- 
ing uncertainty  that  will  accompany  the  agitation  to  obtain  justice  under  the 
law,  for  such  a  question  as  this  is  never  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  August  12,  1910, 
To  the  Tariff  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  report  in  response  to  your  request 
as  per  the  -following  memorandum : 

The  Tariff  Board  desires  from  Mr.  Dale — 

First.  A  general  statement  in  regard  to  the  woolen  schedule  of  the  present 
tariff  law  and  where  are  its  defects  and  the  spots  where  changes  should  be  made. 

Second.  An  outline  of  methods  of  investigation  to  be  adopted  in  studying 
costs  of  production  In  this  and  foreign  countries  in  each  branch  of  the  woolen 
industry,  which  should  include:  1.  Raw  wools.  2.  Yarns.  3.  Wastes,  shoddy, 
tops,  etc.,  as  covered  by  paragraphs  372  to  375,  inclusive.  4.  Cloth:  (a) 
Worsted;  (5)  carded  wool.    5.  Carpets  and  rugs. 

Third.  The  names  of  persons  whose  ability  and  experience  have  qualified  them 
to  do  the  proper  work  in  investigating  the  woolen  schedule. 

THE  WOOL  and  WOOL  GOODS  SCHEDULE. 

As  regards  its  general  plan  Schedule  K  of  the  present  tariff  law  Is  the  sanie 
as  in  the  tariff  law  of  1867.  There  have  been  changes  in  details  from  time  to 
time,  but  these  changes  have  been  without  effect  on  the  plan  and  objects  of  the 
law,  which  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

THE  CLASSmCATION  OF  WOOL. 

Raw  wools  as  they  come  from  the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  and  like  animals,  are 
divided  into  three  classes: 

Class  1.  Wool  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  to  which  have  been 
added  certain  other  wools,  such  as  Bagdad,  China  lamb's  wool,  etc.,  as  described 
in  paragraph  361. 
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Class  2.  English  and  Canadian  16ng-comblng  wools,  and  similar  wools,  mo- 
hair, alpaca,  and  camel  hair,  as  described  in  paragraph  362. 
Class  3.  Carpet  wools,  as  described  in  paragraph  363. 

THE  TABIFF  ON   WOOL  AND  BT-PB0DUCT8. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  the  various  wools  under  the  present  law  are  as  follows : 

Class  1.  (a)  Unwashed,  that  is,  not  washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  11  cents  a 
pouDd.  (&)  Washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  22  cents  a  pound,  (c)  Sorted,  22 
cents  a  pound.  Wools  may,  however,  be  skirted  without  increase  of  duty  above 
11  cents,    id)  Scoured,  33  cents  a  pound. 

Class  2.  (a)  Unwashed  or  washed,  12  cents  a  pound.  (6)  Sorted,  24  cents  a 
pound,     (c)  Scoured,  36  cents  a  pound. 

Class  3.  (a)  Valued  at  12  cents  or  less,  4  cents  a  pound.  (&)  Valued  at  more 
than  12  cents,  7  cents  a  pound,  (c)  If  containing  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of 
grease  or  foreign  substances,  the  above  rates  (a  and  b)  are  increased  to  three- 
fold, that  is,  12  cents  and  21  cents,  respectively. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  wool  by-products  and  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy)  undei 
the  present  law  are  as  follow:  (a)  Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste, 
ring  waste,  and  garnetted  waste,  30  cents  a  pound.  (5)  Reclaimed  woo) 
(shoddy),  25  cents  a  pound,  (c)  Noils,  20  cents  a  pound,  (d)  Yarn  waste,  20 
cents  a  pound,     (e)  Kags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  10  cents  a  pound. 

THE  TABIFF  ON  HANUFACTTJBE8  OF  WOOL. 

The  foregoing  list  covers,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,^  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  wool  manufacture  as  classified  in  Schedule  K  of  the  present  law.  We 
now  come  to  partly  and  fully  manufactured  products  consisting  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool. 

Partly  manufactured  material:  (a)  Tops,  which  are  wool  combed  for  manu- 
facture into  worsted  yarn ;  valued  at  not  more  than  20  cents,  24^  cents  a  pound 
and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  20  cents,  36|  cents  a  pound 
and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (&)  Roving,  which  is  worsted  ready  for  the  spin- 
ning process  (paragraph  376)  :  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents,  33  cents  a 
pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  above  40  cents  and  not  above  70 
cents,  44  cents  a  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  70  cents,  44 
cents  a  pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  (c)  Yarns :  Valued  at  not  more  than 
90  cents,  27^  cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  30  cents, 
3Si  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Finished  goods:  (a)  Cloths,  knit  fabrics  and  all  manufactures  not  specially 
provided  for,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents,  33  cents  a  pound  and  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  40  cents  and  not  above  70  cents,  44  cents  a  pound 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  70  cents,  44  cents  a  pound  and  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

(5)  Blankets :  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents,  22  cejnts  a  pound  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents,  33 
cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valoreji) ;  valued  al)ove  50  cents,  33  cents  a 
pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

ic)  Flannels :  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents,  22  cents  a  pound  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents, 
33  cents  a  pound  and  33  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  50  cents,  the 
same  as  dress  goods. 

{d)  Women's  and  children's  dress  goods  made  with  a  cotton  warp:  Valued 
at  not  more  than  70  cents  a  pound  and  not  more  than  15  cents  a  square  yard,  7 
cents  a  square  yard  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  70  cents 
a  pound  and  more  than  15  cents  a  square  yard,  8  cents  a  square  yard  and  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  not  more  than  70  cents  a  pound  and  not  more 
than  15  cents  a  square  yard,  7  cents  a  square  yard  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  70  cents  a  pound  and  more  than  15  cents  a  square  yard,  8 
cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  weighing  over  4  ounces  per 
square  yard,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  less  than  the  rates  on  cloths. 

(e)  Women's  and  children's  dress  goods  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  and 
not  specially  provided  for :  Valued  at  not  more  than  70  cents  a  pound,  11  cents 
per  square  yard  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  70  cents  per 
pound,  11  cents  per  square  yard  and  *55  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  weighing  over  4 
ounces  per  square  yard,  the  same  as  on  cloths. 
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.  (/)  dothing,  knitted  articles,  and  felts  not  woven :  Forty-four  cents  a  pound 
and  00  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(g)  Narrow  fabrics  and  lace  (paragraph  388),  50  cents  a  pound  and  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

ih)  Axmlnster  and  Wilton  carpets  (paragraphs  384  and  385),  00  cents  per 
square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

H)  Brussels  carpets  (paragraph  386),  44  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

(/)  Velvet  carpets  (paragraph  387),  40  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

(k)  Tapestry  Brussels  carpets  (paragraph  388),  28  cents  per  square  yarrt 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(l)  Treble  ingrain  carpets  (paragraph  380),  22  cents  per  square  yard  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(w)  Two-ply  ingrain  carpets  (paragraph  390),  18  cents  per  square  yard 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(n)  Rugs  (paragraph  391),  10  cents  per  square  foot  and  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

(o)  Bockings  (paragraph  392),  22  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

(p)  Carpets,  mattings,  and  rugs  of  wool  not  specially  provided  far  (para- 
graph 393),  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

PLAN  OF  SCHEDULE  K. 

In  the  foregoing  outline  of  Schedule  K  the  rates,  instead  of  being  given  in 
the  complicated  phraseology  of  the  law,  have  been  reduced  to  definite  terms 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.  A  brief  examination  of  the  plan  on  which  the 
present  wool  and  wool-goods  tariff  has  been  framed  will,  however,  aid  us  in  tlie 
study  of  the  schedule. 

COMBING  AND  CLOTHING  WOOLS. 

When  Schedule  K  was  framed  wools  for  clothing  were  divided  into  class  1 
and  class  2  in  order  to  separate  the  clothing  wool  for  carded  woolen  goods 
(class  1)  from  the  combing  wools  for  worsted  goods  (class  2).  The  develop- 
ment  of  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  has  deprived  this  classification  of  its 
original  significance. 

Whereas  in  1867  practically  all  wools  suited  for  American  worsted  milU 
were  included  under  classes  2  and  3,  while  class  1  wools  were  used  almost 
entirely  for  carded  woolen  goods;  now  class  1  wools,  as  well  as  class  2  wools, 
are  used  for  worsted. 

While  wools  of  rather  short  staple  can  be,  and  are,  combed,  principally  by 
what  is  known  as  the  French  system,  the  broad  distinction  between  combing 
wools  for  worsted  goods  and  clothing  wools  for  carded  woolen  goods  is  in  the 
length  of  the  staple,  the  longer  wool  being  specially  adapted  for  worsted,  and 
the  shorter  wool  for  carded  woolen  goods.  Moreover,  it  is  only  by  the  carded 
woolen  process  that  large  quantities  of  wool  material,  such  as  very  short  wool 
and  by-products  from  wool  manufacturing  can  be  manufactured  into  wool 
goods. 

When  Schedule  K  was  first  framed,  in  1867,  combing  wools  of  class  2  had 
been  coming  in  free  of  duty  from  Canada  in  a  washed  condition — that  is, 
washed  on  the  sheep*s  backs,  a  process  which  removed  more  or  less  of  the 
grease  and  dirt  from  the  wool  and  reduced  by  that  amount  the  shrinkage  in 
the  subsequent  manufacturing  process  of  scouring.  As  the  custom  of  washing 
the  sheep  before  shearing  was  so  firmly  established  in  Canada  and  in  Great 
Britain  in  1867  that  it  could  not  be  changed,  it  was  decided  that  worsted 
wools — ^that  is,  class  2  wools,  should  be  exempted  from  the  provision  by  which 
the  duty  on  washed  wools  was  made  double  the  duty  on  unwashed  wools,  and 
should  be  admitted  at  a  single  rate  of  duty.  The  rate  on  class  2  wools,  washe<1 
and  unwashed,  was  fixed  at  12  cents,  and  that  on  class  1  wools  at  11  cents  if 
unwashed,  and  22  cents  if  washed. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  development  of  the  wool-manufacturing  industry,  while 
leaving  these  classifications  unchanged  for  43  years,  has  brought  about  the 
present  situation  under  which  a  part  of  the  wool  suited  for  worsted  is  admitted 
in  the  washed  condition  at  12  cents  a  pound,  while  the  duty  on  other  washed 
wools  is  doubled. 
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THE  TABIFF  ON   CARPET   WOOLS. 

Carpet  wools  were  placed  under  a  separate  classification,  class  3,  at  a  lowei 
duty  on  the  theory  that  they  competed  less  with  American-grown  wools  than  did 
wools  of  classes  1  and  2. 

Wools  vary  so  widely  in  quality  and  the  requirements  of  carded  woolens, 
worsteds,  and  carpets  are  so  diverse  that  no  classification  by  processes  of  manu- 
factoring  can  be  exact.  A  small  quantity  of  class  2  wool  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carded  woolen  goods,  while  more  or  less  carpet  wool,  class  3,  is  used 
for  worsteds  and  carded  woolens. 

The  specific  duties  on  by-products  and  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy)  are  arbitrary, 
baving  no  regular  relation  to  the  value  of  the  materials  nor  to  each  other. 

COMFENSATOBY   DITTIES. 

The  tariff  on  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  wool  materials  consists  of  a 
compound  duty ;  tlMt  is,  a  specific  and  an  ad  valorem  rate.  The  specific  duty  is 
ostensibly  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  the  domestic  manufacturer 
for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  goods  resulting  from  the  tariff  on  the  raw 
material.  For  example,  if  the  American  manufacturer  makes  a  fabric  in  which 
the  wool  costs  70  cents  a  yard,  of  which  20  cents  is  due  to  the  tariff,  while  the 
foreign  manufacturer  is  able  to  obtain  the  wool  for  the  same  cloth  at  a  cost 
of  50  cents  a  yard  because  he  is  not  required  to  pay  any  duty  on  his  raw  ma- 
terial, it  is  evident  that  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  yard  would  place  the  American 
and  foreign  manufacturers  on  the  same  competitive  basis  in  the  American 
market  as  if  there  were  no  tariff  on  either  wool  or  goods. 

This  compensatory  duty  in  our  tariff  law  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
a  definite  weight  of  unwashed  (grease)  wool  is  required  to  produce  one  pound 
of  partly  or  fully  manufactured  materials,  this  compensatory  ratio  varying  with 
the  different  stages  of  manufacturing,  and  with  the  value  of  the  material  at 
each  stage. 

Tops  are  a  product  of  one  of  the  preliminary  processes  of  worsted  spinning, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  2^  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  is  required  to  produce  1 
pound  of  tops  valued  at  not  over  20  cents  a  pound ;  and  that  3i  pounds  of  wool 
(unwashed)  is  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  tops  valued  at  more  than  20 
cents.  Accordingly  the  specific  or  compensatory  rate  per  pound  on  the  former 
is  fixed  at  2^  times  the  duty  (11  cents)  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool,  or  24| 
cents;  while  the  specific  duty  on  the  latter  is  fixed  at  36}  cents,  which  is  3i 
times  the  duty  (11  cents)  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool. 

This  method  of  fixing  the  specific  rate  is  used  with  different  ratios  for  yam 
and  cloth.  The  ratios  for  yarn  are  2^  jand  3),  according  to  the  value ;  for  cloth, 
3  and  4.  according  to  the  value ;  for  blankets,  2  and  3 ;  for  flannels,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  greater  volume  of  the  trade  in  cloths  valued  at  more 
than  40  cents  a  pound,  the  ratio  of  4  to  1,  with  the  resulting  compensatory  duty 
on  cloth  of  44  cents  a  pound,  is  the  one  with  which  the  public  is  most  familiar. 

The  compensatory  duty  on  clothing  is  derived  from  the  duties  on  cloths.  As 
the  weight  of  clothing  is  made  up  not  only  of  wool  cloth  but  largely  of  other 
materials,  the  compensatory  duty  is  without  question  entirely  arbitrary,  having 
no  definite  relation  to  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  unwashed  wool  and  the 
weight  of  the  wool  garment. 

Felts  not  woven  and  knitted  garments  bear  the  same  compensatory  duty  as 
clothing. 

In  framing  the  compensatory  tariff  on  dress  goods,  carpets,  and  rugs  the 
rates  are  based  on  the  area  of  the  fabric.  As  these  goods  vary  widely  in  weight 
per  square  yard,  the  compensatory  rates  are  necessarily  without  definite  relation 
to  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  wool  required  for  their  n^anufacture. 

The  compensatory  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  partly  manufactured  products 
not  specially  provided  for  are,  by  the  blanket  paragraph  376,  made  the  same 
as  the  duties  on  wholly  manufactured  goods  under  paragraph  378.  The  only 
important  commercial  product  coming  under  this  blanket  provision  is  roving, 
which  is  worsted  ready  for  the  spinning  process. 

FBOTECnVK  RATES. 

The  ad  valorem  duties  on  partly  and  wholly  manufactured  wool  goods  have 
for  their  professed  object  the  protection  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  against 
foreign  competition. 
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DEFECTS  or  SCHEDULE  K. 

Having  made  a  general  survey  of  the  wool  and  wool-goods  schedule,  I  will 
now  consider  Its  defects. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES  ON  WOOL. 

The  first  defect  to  claim  attention  is  the  placing  of  specific  duties  on  wool 
carrying  large  quantities  of  grease  and  dirt  and  varying  widely  in  utility  even 
after  the  grease  and  dirt  are  removed  by  scouring.  The  grease  and  dirt 
adhering  to  wool  are  of  no  value  in  the  production  of  cloth  and  ordinarily  are 
run  to  waste.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  wool  grease  is  reclaimed  the  gain 
is  negligible  as  far  as  this  tariff  investigation  is  concerned. 

The  shrinkage  of  grease  wools  subject  to  the  11  and  12  cent  duties  varies  as 
much  as  from  10  to  80  per  cent,  and  the  heavy  shrinking  wool  when  scoored 
may  be  of  a  short  staple  and  defective  quality,  while  the  light  shrinking  wool 
when  scoured  may  be  of  a  high  grade  and  value.  It  Is  evident  that  under  such 
conditions  a  straight  specific  duty  will  result  unavoidably  In  extreme  varia- 
tions. These  variations  are  disclosed  by  applying  the  specific  duty  to  wool  as 
it  is  sold  in  the  principal  wool  markets  of  the  world  and  reducing  such  duties 
to  their  ad  valorem  equivalents.  The  ad  valorem  equivalents  in  such  a  test  are 
an  accurate  indication  of  the  variation  of  the  duty,  because  of  the  price  of  wool 
being  determined  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  grease  wool  and  by  the  utility  of  tlie 
scoured  fiber.  Early  in  1900  I  applied  the  Dingley  specific  duties  (which  were 
the  same  as  the  Payne  rates)  to  the  different  lots  in  about  60,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  sold  at  the  London  auctions  In  January  and  February  of  that  year.  The 
unwashed  wool  on  which  the  duty  was  11  cents  a  pound  varied  In  price  from  2 
cents  to  47  cents  a  pound,  and  as  a  result  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the 
specific  duty  varied  from  23  per  cent  to  550  per  cent.  This  Illustrates  a 
fundamental  defect  In  the  wool  and  wool-goods  schedule. 

WASHED  WOOL. 

Moreover,  this  specific  duty,  which  is  fundamentally  defective,  Is  made  even 
more  objectionable  by  certain  Irregularities  in  Its  application. 

If  wool  of  class  1  has  been  washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  the  specific  duty  is 
doubled.  I  have  found  no  reliable  data  bearjng  on  the  loss  of  weight  by  washing 
sheep.  One  grower  estimate<l  It  at  15  per  cent.  This  loss  could  be  determined 
only  by  weighing  the  sheep  before  washing,  after  washing  and  drying,  and 
again  before  shearing.  It  Is  safe  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  loss  Is  not 
far  from  15  per  cent,  which  would  warrant  raising  the  duty  from  11  cents  to 
13  cents.  The  present  tariff  law,  however.  Increases  the  duty  to  22  cents 
making  It  prohibitory  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  application  of  the  Dingley  specific  duties  to  60,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 
already  mentioned,  showed  tliat  on  waited  wool  the  ad  valorem  equivalents 
varied  from  22  per  cent  to  733  per  cent.  It  is  doubtful  If  any  wool  Is  imported 
on  which  the  duty  Is  more  than  75  per  cent. 

SORTED  WOOL. 

If  wool  has  been  sorted  or  Increased  In  value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of 
the  original  fieece,  the  specific  duty  Is  doubled.  Assuming  that  this  clause 
means  that  the  rejections  are  not  subject  to  the  double  duty,  I  will  Illustrate  its* 
effect  by  applying  the  rates  before  and  after  sorting  to  a  lot  (E  231)  of  10,618 
pounds  of  Australian  wool  sorted  under  my  supervision : 

Unsorted  i 

10,618  pounds,  at  $0.2144 $2,276.50 

Duty  (11  cents),  61.3  per  cent  ad  valorem 1, 167.98 

Duty  paid ,    3,444.48 

10,618  pounds,  at  $0.2144 2,276.50 

Cost  of  sorting 67.96 

2,344  46 

Duty : 

10,311  pounds  body  sort,  at  $0.22 $2,268.42 

307  pounds  rejections,  at  $0.11 38. 77 

Total  duty,  08.2  per  cent  ad  valorem 2,802.19 

Duty  paid <  64ft  85 
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Thus,  by  sorting  this  lot  of  wool  at  a  cost  of  $67.06,  the  duty  was  increased 
l>y  $1434.21— that  is,  from  $1,167.98  to  $2,902.19,  or  from  51.3  per  .cent  to  98.2 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  other  words,  this  lot  of  wool,  if  imported  unsorted, 
would  cost  $3,444.48,  duty  paid.  If  sorted,  at  the  trifling  cost  of  $67.96,  It 
would  cost  $4,646.48,  duty  paid. 

Such  increases  raise  the  cost  of  wool  to  prohibitory  figures  and  make  the 
•duty  an  impassible  barrier  to  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  with  a  greatly 
strengthened  inducement  to  evasion  of  the  law. 

THE  SKIBTING  CLAUSE. 

The  skirting  clause  has  the  following  proviso  (par.  368) : 

"That  skirted  wools  as  imported  in  1890  and  prior  thereto  are  hereby 
excepted." 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  that  the  United  States  customs  authorities 
have  any  samples  of  fleeces  showing  how  wool  was  skirted  in  1890  or  prior 
thereto,  or  that  they  have  any  exact  definition  of  how  wool  was  skirted  at 
that  period.  Moreover,  it  is  incredible  that  the  woolgrowers  of  distant  countries 
observe  any  rules  for  skirting  wool  to  make  it  conform  to  any  definite  inter- 
pretation of  tlie  skirting  clause  of  our  tariff.  Trustworthy  information  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  skirting,  as  defined  by  the  clause  of  our  tariff  law, 
is  but  little  more  than  a  tradition,  dating  back  more  than  20  years,  and 
leaving  its  present  application  to  the  practically  unchecked  discretion  of  sub- 
ordinates in  the  customhouses.  The  seriousness  of  such  a  condition  will  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  wool  passed  as  skirted  is  subject  to  a  single 
duty  of  11  or  12  cents  a  pound,  while  wool  passed  as  sorted  is  subject  to  a 
double  duty  of  22  or  24  cents. 

A  clause  like  the  skirting  proviso,  which  is  incapable  of  exact  interpretation 
and  strict  enforcement.  Is  a  serious  defect  in  any  tariff  law.  Under  its  loose 
and  vague  provisions  those  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  can  nullify  the  intent 
of  other  provisions  In  the  statute,  as  the  sorting  clause  is  to  a  large  extent 
nuliifled  in  our  law. 

THE  TARIFr  ON   SCOURED  WOOL. 

The  dnty  on  wools  of  classes  1  and  2,  if  imported  scoured,  is  three  times 
the  duty  on  unwashed  wool.  Such  duties  would  be  uniform  if  3  pounds  of 
unwashed  wool  was  always  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  scoured  wool. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  wool  clip  shrinks 
much  less  ihan  66§  per  cent  in  scouring,  some  of  It  shrinking  as  little  as  10 
per  cent.  The  result  Is  that  only  the  lightest  shrinking  grease  wools  are 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  possible 
duty  per  scoured  pound.  On  wool  shrinking  33|  per  cent,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  Imported,  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  grease  pound  Is  equivalent 
to  1(H  cents  per  pound  scouretl,  or  just  one-half  of  the  duty  of  33  cents  on  wool 
imported  scoured.  The  cost  of  scouring,  like  the  cost  of  sorting,  amounts  to 
but  very  little — about  one-half  cent  per  pound  scoured,  being  as  insignificant 
compare<l  with  the  additional  duty  imposed  as  Is  the  cost  of  sorting. 

The  33  and  36  cent  rates  on  scoured  wool  serve  two  objects.  They  cause 
the  exclusion  of  all  that  large  quantity  of  wool  which  is  offered  for  sale  in 
foreign  markets  in  the  scoured  condition  and  which  Is  well  adapted  for  the 
production  of  low-priced  but  very  serviceable  wool  clothing.  In  addition  these 
rates  on  scoured  wool  lead  many  American  w^oolgrowers  into  the  mistaken 
l)elief  that  they  represent  the  duty  on  Imported  wool  on  a  scoured  basis. 

If  the  grease  and  dirt  are  removed  from  wool  in  foreign  countries,  there  Is 
no  good  reason  why  the  scoured  wool  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  at  a  fair  rate  of  duty,  but  the  33  and  36  cent  rates  make  Importation 
of  scoured  wools  commercially  impossible.  The  irrational  character  of  the 
wool  duties  in  this  regard  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  grease  wool  of  class  1, 
shrinking,  say,  30  per  cent.  If  Imported  in  the  grease,  is  subject  to  a  duty 
equal  to  15^  cents  per  scoured  pound,  while  the  same  wool.  If  scoured  at  a 
trifling  cost  abroad  and  Imported  in  the  scoured  condition,  Is  subject  to  a  duty 
of  33  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

BY-PRODUCTS. 

The  defects  In  the  duty  on  ^vool  by-products  and  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy) 
are  that  with  unimportant  exceptions  they  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory, 
and  being  specific  bear  no  regular  relation  to  the  utility  of  the  materials. 
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The  duties  on  wool  by-products  also  exhibit  the  defect  inherent  in  flfpedflc 
duties,  that  they  bear  most  heavily  on  the  cheaper  materiala  For  example, 
worsted  noils  valued  at  20  cents  a  pound  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  cents, 
which  is  100  per  cent  of  the  value,  while  noils  valued  at  40  cents  a  pound  are 
subject  to  the  same  specific  duty — ^20  cents — which  is  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
value.  The  effect  of  this  straight  specific  duty  is  that  low-priced  noils  salted 
for  the  manufacture  of  low-priced  but  serviceable  dothing  are  excluded  from 
the  United  States,  while  a  small  quantity  of  high-priced  noils  is  imported  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  high-priced  goods. 

The  utilization  of  the  by-products  of  wool  manufacture  and  of  reclaimed 
wool  is  essential  in  providing  the  people  with  an  adequate  supply  of  wool 
clothing  because  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  new  wool  annually  sheared 
from  the  world's  sheep.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  no  unnecessary 
restriction  be  placed  on  our  access  to  these  useful  materials.  Restricting  the 
supply  of  them  has  two  unavoidable  results — ^it  increases  the  cost  and  encour- 
ages the  adulteration  of  wool  goods. 

MANT7FACTT7BED  GOODS. 

We  now  come  to  the  tariff  on  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  goods.  The 
principal  defect  here  is  that  the  compensatory  rates  of  duty  do  not  correspond 
to  the  amounts  required  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the  increased  cost 
resulting  from  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  because  the  rates  are  based  on  assumed  ratios  between  the  weight 
of  unwashed  wool  and  of  the  materials  made  from  it  As  we  have  seen,  the 
ratio  between  the  grease  weight  and  scoured  weight  of  wool  varies  approxi- 
mately from  10  to  80  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  further  variation  in  the  shrinkage 
in  manufacturing  it  follows  that  even  greater  diversity  will  be  encountered  in 
the  actual  ratio  between  grease  wool  and  partly  or  wholly  manufiactured  goods. 

THS  4  TO   1   BATIO. 

A  ratio  of  4  to  1  is  adopted  for  grease  wool  and  cloth  which  costs  more  than 
40  cents  a  pound.  This  4  to  1  ratio  is  approximately  correct  for  wool  shrinking 
B2  per  cent  in  scouring.  If  all  wools  shrunk  62  per  cent  in  scouring,  the  com- 
pensatory tariff,  based  on  the  ratio  of  4  to  1,  would  be  a  nearly  perfect  system. 
Instead,  however,  of  all  wools  shrinking  62  per  cent,  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
clip,  enough  to  supply  easily  the  demand  for  imported  wool  in^the  United 
States,  shrinks  much  less  than  62  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  specific  duty  on 
grease  wool  operates,  as  we  have  seen,  to  exclude  the  heavy  wool  for  which 
the  4  to  1  ratio  is  correct 

Very  little  wool  shrinking  more  than  50  per  cent  is  imported,  while  much  of 
the  wool  brought  into  the  United  States  shrinks  much  less,  some  of  it,  like 
mohair,  shrinking  only  10  per  cent  The  result  is  that  the  compensatory  duty 
is  invariably  in  excess  of  the  amount  required,  the  excess  going  to  sw^l  the 
protection  to  the  manufacturer.  This  defect  can  not  be  remedied  by  reducing 
the  legal  ratio  between  grease  wool  and  cloth,  because  the  average  ratio  between 
grease  wool  and  cloth,  even  if  it  could  be  determined,  would  not  answer  for 
assessing  compensatory  duties.  Wool  is  used  by  the  mills,  not  in  lots  of  average 
shrinkage  but  to  suit  the  fabric  to  be  made.  One  cloth  may  be  made  of  the 
lightest  shrinking  wool ;  another  of  the  heaviest.  For  that  reason  compensatory 
rates  based  on  the  average  ratio  between  grease  wool  and  finished  cloth  would 
be  excessive  on  some  goods  and  deficient  on  others.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  4  to  1  ratio  is  not  an  average  ratio,  but  is  close  to  one  extreme, 
representing  the  ratio  between  cloth  and  wool  shrinking  about  62  per  cent 

I  have  selected  the  4  to  1  ratio  for  illustration  because  it  is  so  well  known, 
but  what  has  been  said  regarding  it  is  true  of  the  other  assumed  ratios  between 
grease  wool  and  tops,  roving,  yam,  cloth,  knit  goods,  and  felts. 

PABAOBAFH   376. 

Paragraph  876  of  the  present  Schedule  K  is  a  blanket  clause  by  which  all 
partly  manufactured  wool  materials  not  specially  provided  for  are  made  duti- 
able at  the  rates  imposed  on  cloths  under  paragraph  878.  Under  this  blanket 
paragraph  roving,  which  is  a  product  advanced  to  a  condition  ready  to  spin 
into  yarn,  is  dutiable  as  finished  cloth. 
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TI1U8  U16  compensatory  tariff  on  roving  is  not  only  higher  than  on  the  yam 
made  from  it,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  higher  than  on  the  finished  cloth  made  from  it, 
because,  owing  to  the  waste  in  manufacturing,  the  roving  is  heavier  than  th» 
doth. 

GOODS  COMPOSED  IN  FABT  OF  WOOL. 

A  farther  defect  in  the  compensatory  rates  is  their  application  to  goods  made 
of  mixtures  of  wool  and  other  materials,  such  as  cotton,  hemp,  jute,  wool  waste, 
and  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy).  On  such  goods  the  excess  of  the  compensatory 
rate  above  that  actually  required  is  greatly  increased. 

HOW  MUCH   WOOL  TO  MAKE  A  POUND  OF  CLOTH. 

Additional  information  regarding  the  compensatory  duty  and  the  shrinkage  in 
manufacturing  will  be  found  in  the  two  accompanying  articles,  "  Tariff  on  Wool 
and  Wool  Goods,"  and  "How  Much  Wool  to  Malte  a  Pound  ef  Cloth?"  The 
former  givescoroparisoDs  of  the  legal  compensatory  duty  with  the  amount  actually 
required  on  11  fabrics  of  widely  different  construction.  The  latter  gives  the 
result  of  a  test  to  determine  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  wool  goods,  which 
covered  the  production  of  the  Hecla  Mill  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  four  years  (1886-1890). 

The  use  of  different  ratios  for  manufactured  materials  of  different  values 
such  as  2i  and  3i  for  tops,  2i  and  3i  for  yarns,  or  3  and  4  for  cloths,  is  a  rough 
attempt  to  correct  some  of  the  extreme  variations  in  the  compensatory  rate  to 
which  I  have  called  attention.  They  fall  far  short  of  what  is  required,  as  will 
be  seen  by  applying  any  one  of  the  compensatory  rates  to  a  number  of  lots  of 
merchandise  dutiable  under  it.  In  the  case  of  felt  not  woven,  and  knit  gar- 
ments, even  this  rough  attempt  at  equalization  is  omitted,  and  the  compensatory 
duty  is  based  on  a  uniform  rate  of  4  to  1  regardless  of  value. 

THE  HIGHEST  TARIFF  ON  THE  CHEAPEST  GOODS. 

Another  defect  inherent  in  the  specific  duties  is  that  the>  bear  more  heavily 
OD  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods.  This  defect  is  but  partially  corrected  by  the 
reduction  of  the  specific  or  compensatory  duty  on  goods  under  a  certain  value. 
For  example,  a  wool  yarn  valued  at  50  cents  a  pound  is  subject  to  a  compensa- 
tory duty  of  38i  cents,  while  a  yarn  valued  at  25  cents  a  pound  is  dutiable  at 
27^.  The  lower  specific  rate,  27i  cents,  is,  however,  equal  to  110  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  yam,  while  the  higher  specific  rate,  381  cents,  is  but  77  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  yam  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  defect  is,  of  course,  still 
greater  where  no  attempt  is  made,  as  in  the  case  of  knit  garments  and  felts  not 
woven,  to  adjust  the  specific  rates  to  a  different  value. 

While  I  have  illustrated  this  fault  by  reference  to  yarn,  it  will  be  found  run- 
nlD}?  all  through  the  schedule,  on  raw  materials,  partly  manufactured  and  fin- 
ished goods.  As  a  result  the  cheaper  wool  materials  are  excluded  from  the 
country  while  the  imports  are -confined  to  the  higher-priced  goods,  which  may 
to  a  considerable  extent  be  classed  as  luxuries.  The  attempt  is  made  to  Justi^ 
this  discrimination  against  low-priced  goods  by  the  claim  that  the  object  is  to 
prevent  the  domestic  market  from  being  flooded  and  the  domestic  consumer  de- 
frauded by  an  influx  of  very  inferior  and  unserviceable  goods.  Aside  from  the 
obvious  objection  to  sumptuary  legislation  the  fallacy  in  this  claim  lies  in  the 
failure  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  in  wool  goods  cheapness  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  lack  of  utility.  Warm,  durable,  and  in  every  respect  serviceable 
wool  goods  are  manufactured  from  the  low-priced  wools,  reclaimed  wool,  noils, 
wastes,  and  other  by-products.  Inferior  goods  are  made  from  inferior  stock,  but 
such  goods  can  be  safely  left  to  find  their  level  in  the  market,  without  protect- 
ing the  public  against  them  by  arbitrary  legal  barriers,  under  which  there  is 
00  discrimination  between  what  is  good  and  what  is  poor. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  DBESS  GOODS  AND  CABPET8. 

The  compensatory  tariff  on  dress  goods  and  carpets  has  the  same  defect.  It 
does  not  correspond  even  approximately  with  the  amount  needed  to  compensate 
the  manufacttirer  for  the  increase  in  cost  resulting  from  the  tariff  on  the  raw 
material,  being,  in  all  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  largely  in 
excess  of  the  amount  required.  On  dress  goods  and  carpets  they  are  specific 
rates  per  sqaare  yard  and  thus  do  not  have  even  the  appearance  of  possessing 
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a  definite  relation  to  the  specific  duty  on  wool,  as  is  the  case  with  tops,  yama, 
and  cloths.  Nevertheless  the  actual  discrepancy  is  the  compensatory  doty  on 
dress  goods  and  carpets  is  probably  no  greater  than  on  tops,  yams,  and  clotha. 

THE  AD  VALOREM  DUTIES  ON  GOODS. 

The  ad  valorem  rates  are  imposed  on  partly  and  wholly  manufactured 
materials,  in  addition  to  the  compensatory  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  manufacturer.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  ad  valorem  rates  are  not 
much  above  what  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  The  excessive 
rates  are  principally  the  result  of  the  excess  of  the  compensatory  tariff. 

WHERE  CHANGE  SHOULD  BE   HADE. 

The  next  request  in  the  memorandum  is  that  I  point  out  the  spots  on  Schedule 
K,  where  changes  should  be  made.  My  review  of  the  defects  in  this  schedule 
makes  it  plain  that  it  needs  a  general  and  thorough  reorganization.  It  is  based 
on  a  fundamentally  defective  system  which  affects  every  one  of  its  paragraphs, 
and  it  can  not  be  made  right  by  amendments  in  spots.  The  reorganization  should 
follow  the  scientific  and  thorough  investigation  which  you  are  to  make. 

METHOD  OF   INVESTIGATION. 


The  second  division  of  your  memorandum  is  as  follows : 

"  An  outline  of  methods  o{  investigation  to  be  adopted  in  studying  costs  of 
production  in  this  and  foreign  countries  in  each  branch  of  the  woolen  industry, 
which  should  include — 1.  Raw  wools.  2.  Tarns.  3.  Wastes,  shoddy,  tops,  etc, 
as  covered  by  paragraphs  372  to  375,  inclusive.  4.  Cloth:  (o)  Worsted;  (6) 
carded  wool.    5.  Carpets  and  rugs." 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  the  inquiry  be  divided  into  three  parts:  First, 
dealing  with  the  growing  and  sale  of  wool  which  Is  the  finished  product  of  the 
farmer  but  the  raw  material  for  the  wool  manufacturer ;  second,  dealing  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  wool  into  cloth  ready  for  manufacture  into  garments; 
third,  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  cloth  into  clothing  and  Its  distribution 
to  the  consumers.  Parts  2  and  3  will  unavoidably  overlap  each  other  In  the 
case  of  certain  products,  such  as  carpets  and  rugs,  hosiery,  and  underwear, 
but  the  three  classifications  can  be  carried  out  with  slight  modifications  to 
suit  these  special  cases. 

THE  WOOL  SUPPLY. 

As  regards  the  method  of  investigation  I  shall  restrict  myself  mainly  to  the 
manufacturing  of  wool  goods,  as  it  is  to  that  branch  of  the  industry  that  my 
practical  experience  has  been  confined.  There  are,  however,  a  few  suggestions 
I  desire  to  make  in  connection  with  the  raw-wool  supply.  It  is  desirable  to 
know  the  quantity  of  the  various  grades  of  wool  produced  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  statfstics  of  the  wool  supply  are  to  a  great  extent  unreliable, 
and  care  should  be  taken  by  you  to  sanction  the  use  of  only  such  wool  statistics 
as  are  known  to  be  reliable.  This  may  restrict  you  to  a  very  limited  supply 
of  figures,  but  that  can  not  be  helped.  The  use  of  the  great  mass  of  figures 
relating  to  the  supply  of  wool  would  tend  to  defeat  the  object  of  your  work, 
which  is  to  determine  facts. 

The  world's  stock  of  wool  ns  it  is  offered  for  sale  should  be  carefully  studied. 
This  task  is  simplified  by  the  fact  thnt  much  the  greater  part  of  the  world's 
woi.ll  supply  is  sold  by  public  auction  in  a  few  Inr^e  centers  of  the  trade,  such 
ns  London,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Antwerp.  The  cooperation  of 
the  owners  of  the  wool,  their  apents,  and  the  managers  of  the  auction  sales 
won!d  ennble  the  board  to  study  the  stm'ks  under  specially  favorable  conditions 
and  obtain  a  mass  of  information  of  very  great  value.  I  am  not  enthusiastic 
as  to  the  possibility  of  seourinff  such  cooperation,  but  even  a  partial  success 
would,  bring  valuable  results.  The  information  sought  in  this  way  would  in- 
clude the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  and  the  estimated  shrinkage  of  that 
part  that  is  offered  for  sale  In  the  grease. 

The  facts  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  condition  and  the  price  of  the  wool 
sold  at  these  auctions  are  an  essential  factor  in  an  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  entire  wool  and  wool-goods  schedule.  Fortunately,  the  quantity  of  wool 
sold  at  these  auctions  is  so  large  as  to  represent  fairly  the  world's  supply. 
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Cave  should  be  taken  to  have  the  investigation  cover  enough  of  the  wool  to  give 
a  fair  average  and  avoid  the  error  of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  a 
partial  view. 

WOOL  AUCTIONS. 

Another  important  subject  of  inquiry  is  the' wool  auctions  themselves.  The 
controversy  over  the  wool  tariff  centers  around  the  question  of  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties  on  wool.  While  the  Inequalities  of  specific  duties  are  admitted, 
it  i$  claimed  thnt  the  danger  of  undervaluation  makes  an  ad  ^alorem  tariff 
even  more  objectionable.  The  character  of  the  world's  great  wool  auctions 
has  an  Important  bearing  on  this  4K>int,  and  the  board  should  determine  by 
cHrefiil  investigation  whether  these  auction  sales  are  so  conducted  as  to  war- 
rant their  recorde<l  prices  being  accepted  under  proper  safeguards  as  a  basis 
for  appraising  imi)orted  wool  at  United  States  ports. 

CAKPET   WOOL   FOB   CLOTHING. 

Among  the  questions  that  should  be  studied  is  the  extent  to  which  wools  of 
class  3,  known  as  carpet  wools,  are  used  for  clothing.  Information  should  also 
be  if&thered  bearing  on  the  proi)osition  to  abolish  all  classification  of  wool  and 
make  all  kinds  subject  to  one  uniform  rate  of  duty. 

DIFFEBENCK   IN   COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  party  in  control  of  the  Government  and  the  President  are  committed 
to  the  principle  that  the  protective  tariff  should  be  measured  by  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  In  this  country  and  abroad,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
That  being  the  case,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  do  their  best  to  determine 
the  domestic  and  foreign  cost.  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  these  costs,  but  the  present  situation  is  such  as  to  require  that  the 
attempt  shall  be  made. 

Even  if  there  were  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  possibirty  of  sucess,  the 
fmi,  that  the  investigation  will  be  in  a  practically  unexplored  field  would  alone 
warrant  me  In  advising  you  to  proceed  cautiously  and  test  the  practicability 
of  the  work  before  undertaking  it  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  The  lack  of  pre- 
vious experience  in  this  line  of  investigation,  combined  with  the  fear  that 
complete  success  Js  not  attainable,  makes  me  very  confident  in  advising  you  to 
Investigate  first  some  staple  product  of  wool  manufacture.  If  the  investiga- 
tion is  successful  the  inquiry  can  be  extended  to  other  products,  with  the 
sfldt^  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  In  connection  with  the  first  one. 
Better  results  will  follow  this  plan  of  making  haste  slowly  than  would  be 
(•btained  by  starting  at  once  an  investigation  of  costs  throughout  the  entire 
wool-manufacturing  industry.  Of  course,  while  the  inquiry  is  being  carried 
on  energetically  in  the  limited  field,  preparations  can  go  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  for  extending  it  to  the  remainder  of  the  industry. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  and  the  lack  of  experience  I 
ronld  advise  that  the  product  selected  for  the  preliminary  investigation  be 
one  presenting  the  least  technical  difficulty.  For  that  reason  it  should  be  a 
staple  article  for  which  there  are  established  standards  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  It  should  also  be  a  product  advanced  sufficiently  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  to  afford  an  adequate  basis  for  the  test  White  worsted 
yam  fulfills  these  requirements  and  is  the  only  manufactured  wool  product 
that  does.  Other  products  are  open  to  serious  objections.  Worsted  tops  are 
not  advanced  sufficiently  In  manufacturing.  Neither  worsted  cloths  nor  carded 
woolen  goods  are  standardized  so  as  to  make  a  fair  comparison  possible.  White 
worsted  yam,  however,  is  well  advanced  in  the  process  of  manufacturing,  and 
is  manufactured  and  sold  In  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  by  well 
understood  and,  in  the  main,  identical  standards  as  regards  both  quality  and 
size. 

INVESTIGATION   BY   DEPABTMENT8. 

The  plan  of  the  Inquiry,  as  regards  both  the  general  features  and  the  details, 
shonld  be  framed  with  great  care  so  as  to  fit  into  any  extension  to  other  wool 
products,  and  to  give  the  information  in  the  form  best  adapted  for  its  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  classifications  and  rates  of  the 
schedule. 
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To  this  end  I  would  suggest  that  the  cost  be  determined  separately  for  each 
department  or  process  of  manufacturing  and  not  for  particular  products.  If, 
for  example,  the  domestic  cost  Is  found  for  a  certain  fabric,  the  InfomuitloD 
will  be  of  value  only  In  connection  with  that  fabric,  and  It  may  be  found  im- 
possible to  get  corresponding  data  for  the  foreign  cost  of  the  same  kind  of 
goods.  If,  however,  the  cost  is  obtained  for  each  department  or  process  of 
manufacturing,  based  on  the  respective  units  of  production,  the  domestic  and 
foreign  costs  wlU  be  comparable  even  If  the  finished  products  of  the  mlUs  vary 
widely  from  each  other.  The  manufacturer  would  be  asked  to  give  a  statement 
of  his  production,  labor,  and  expense  accounts,  separately  for  each  process, 
such,  for  example,  as  sorting,  scouring,  carding,  combing,  drawing,  spinning, 
warping,  weaving,  dyeing,  finishing.  The  production  and  average  cost  would 
be  based  on  the  pound,  run,  hank,  or  yard,  as  required.  It  would  be  necessary 
in  addition  to  prescribe  a  uniform  method  of  distributing  the  fixed  charges 
among  the  various  processes,  this  being,  technically,  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  task. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  method  of  investigation  by  separate  departments 
is  that  the  results  from  the  different  mills  will  be  comparable  regardless  of 
whether  the  mills  buy  raw  stock  or  partly  manufactured  material,  or  whether 
their  production  is  in  the  form  of  partly  manufactured  or  finished  goods.  For 
example,  one  mill  (1)  may  convert  the  grease  wool  into  yam;  another  (2) 
may  buy  wool  and  yarn,  converting  them  into  cloth;  another  (3)  may  buy  wool 
and  yam  and  sell  both  yarn  and  cloth;  while  a  fourth  (4)  may  buy  yam  only 
and  convert  it  into  cloth.  ^ 


• 

RacetTM. 

Produoes. 

Mill  I 

Grease  wool... 

Wool  and  yam 

do........ 

Yam. 

Mill  2. 

Cloth. 

Mill  3 

Vara  and  doth. 

Mm  4 

Yarn 

Cloth. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  total  manufacturing  costs  of  these  four  estab- 
lishments are  not  comparable  because  the  price  paid  for  the  yarn  purchased 
by  tliree  of  them  as  raw  material  represents  a  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
wool  into  clotli,  while  the  yarn  sold  by  two  of  them  as  a  finished  product  is  In 
fact  a  partly  manufactured  product  and  more  or  less  expense  is  still  required  to 
convert  it  into  cloth. 

These  four  mills  do  not  exhaust  the  possible  combinations  of  different  prod- 
ucts received  and  produced.  A  mill  may  receive  grease  wool,  scoured  wool,  tops, 
roving,  yam,  or  unfinished  cloth  as  its  raw  material  and  deliver  scoured  wool, 
tops,  roving,  yarn,  unfinished  or  finished  cloth  as  its  finished  product.  With- 
out dwelling  further  on  this  point  it  will  be  seen  that,  aside  from  the  varia- 
tion In  the  class  of  goods,  the  diversity  in  the  form  of  the  materials  received  and 
produced  by  the  different  mills  would  make  impossible  any  useful  comparist>n 
of  the  average  costs  for  entire  mills. 

With  the  proposed  investigation  by  departments,  the  results  are  all  placed  on 
the  same  basis  for  comparison,  regardless  of  the  form  In  which  the  material 
goes  into  the  mill  or  comes  out  of  it.  The  cost  of  weaving  in  No.  3  mill,  which 
buys  both  wool  and  yarn  and  sells  pait  of  the  yarn  it  spins,  would,  for  example, 
be  comparable  with  the  cost  of  weaving  in  No.  4  mill,  which  buys  yam  only, 
or  in  No.  2  mill,  which  buys  wool  and  yam,  converting  it  into  cloth.  In  other 
words,  the  costs  for  each  process  would  be  comparable  between  different  mills 
regardless  of  the  form  in  which  the  material  is  received  and  delivered  by  the 
respective  establishments. 

The  cost  of  any  product,  either  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  can  be  closely 
estimated  from  the  cost  averages  thus  determined. 

ANALYSIS   or   FABRICS. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  board  to  collect  and  analyze  samples  representing 
fairly  all  the  commercial  products  of  domestic  and  foreign  wool  manufacture 
The  results  of  the  analyses  will  enable  a  close  estimate  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing each  product  to  be  made,  based  on  the  cost  averages  already  deter- 
mined for  the  respective  processes  and  for  the  fixed  charges  I  desire  to  lay 
special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  this  work.    If  well  done.  It  will  give  the 
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lawmakers  and  the  public  information  essential  for  the  intelligent  framing  of  a 
wool  and  wool-goods  tariff  schedule,  which  information  is  possessed  now  onlj 
by  the  wool  manufacturers,  and  imperfectly  by  many  of  them.  It  is  only  by  the 
aid  of ^ch  information  that  such  an  important  matter  as  the  adjustment  of 
any  compensatory  duty  on  goods  to  the  amount  required  can  be  made ;  and  It 
is  only  by  the  aid  of  such  information  that  defects  in  any  given  compensatory 
rate  can  be  detected. 

It  Is  only  by  such  a  system  of  analysis  that  the  complicated  problems  Of 
framing  a  tariff  on  products  composed  partly  of  wool  can  be  properly  solved. 
These  wool  products  involve  the  manufacture,  not  only  of  wool,  but  of  cotton, 
silk,  linen,  jute,  and  other  textile  materials,  and  the  board  must  have  the 
Information  that  can  be  obtained  only  by  careful  analyses  of  representative 
samples. 

EXTENSION   OK  PLAN. 

This  general  plan  for  the  Investigation  of  the  cost  of  wool  goods  could  be 
applied  to  all  branches  of  the  business,  including  carded  woolen,  worsted, 
knitting,  carpet,  and  felt  mills,  modifying  the  details  as  might  be  found  neces- 
sary to  suit  the  conditions  in  each  branch  of  the  business. 

SHODDY. 

Shoddy  would  be  treated  as  a  partly  manufactured  product,  and  the  com- 
parative cost  of  manufacturing  determined  by  the  same  general  method  as 
that  already  recommended  for  other  manufactured  materials,  modifying  the 
details  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  shoddy  manufacture. 

WOOL  BY-PRODUCTS. 

The  by-products'  of  wool  manufacture,  such  as  noils,  wastes,  and  flocks,  are 
in  a  class  apart  from  other  materials,  and  it  would  be 'necessary  to  investi- 
gate Uiem  on  a  different  plan.  No  part  of  the  labor  cost  or  other  expense  of 
manufacturing  is  charged  in  their  production.  They  drop  from  the  material  in 
process  of  manufacturing  and  are  either  used  again  as  raw  materials  in  the 
mill  In  which  they  were  made  or  are  sold  for  the  best  price  possible. 

Under  these  conditions  wool  by-products  should  be  studied  to  determine  their 
adaptability  for  manufacture  into  wool  goods.  Reliable  statistics  of  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign-market  prices  of  the  various  wool  by-products  for  a  term  of 
years  should  be  obtained,  along  with  any  other  information  that  would  aid  the 
lawmakers  In  fixing  upon  a  fair  duty  on  these  materials,  leaving  the  adjust- 
ment of  rates  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  that  information  and  of  other  con- 
dderations,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  the  woolgrower  should  be  protected 
against  the  competition  of  by-products. 

ASKING   MANUFACTtTBERS  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Having  decided  upon  what  information  is  required*  it  will  be  necessary  to 
present  the  request  for  it  to  the  American  and  foreign  manufacturers.  This 
part  of  the  undertaking  is  •surrounded  with  peculiar  difficulties  because  the  per- 
sonal element  is  so  largely  involved.  Two  requirements  seem  to  me  so  im- 
portant that  I  will  name  them  first.  They  are  that  the  requests  of  the  board 
be  so  presented  to  the  manufacturers  as  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  come 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  requests  be  framed  so 
carefully  and  be  technically  so  correct  that  those  to  whom  they  are  presented 
will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  board,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  President,  knows  exactly  what  it  wants. 

ATTITUDE   OF    MANUFACTURERS. 

There  are  approximately  1.200  manufacturers  of  wool  goods  in  the  United 
States.  They  may  be  classified  in  the  following  manner  In  respect  to  their 
probable  attitude  toward  the  inquiry : 

1.  Those  who  welcome  the  investigation  as  marking  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  revising  our  tariff  laws  and  who  will  extend  to  the  board  every 
facility  to  obtain  the  information  regarding  their  (the  manufacturers')  business. 

2.  Those  who  are  likew!se  favorably  disposed  toward  the  inquiry,  but  who 
hesitate  to  give  the  Information  desiretl  for  fear  It  will  be  used  to  their  injury. 

3.  Those  who  are  actively  opposed  to  the  inquiry,  and  who  will  seek  to  defeat 
its  purpose  and  discredit  it  before  the  public. 
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4.  Those  who  have  made  no  study  of  the  tariff  question,  who  look  upon  tbe 
tariff  agitation  as  an  unmitigated  evil  and  upon  the  inquiry  ns  l>eing  calculated 
to  foster  agitation. 

DIBECT  APPLICATION  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  nature  of  tlie  inquiry  is  such  tliat  it  requires  the  board  to  ai>ply  directly 
to  the  manufacturers  for  the  information  des.red.  What  is  wanted- is  all  the 
pertinent  facts,  vouched  for  by  those  in  a  position  to  know.  The  individual 
manufacturers  and  head  ofHcer^  of  the  manufacturing  corporations  are  the 
only  ones  in  that  position,  and  the  inquiry  should  therefore  be  confined  to  them. 
If  the  board  should  apply  to  the  manufacturers'  associations  for  the  informa- 
tion, the  individual  manufacturers,  with  the  exception  of  those  included  in 
class  1,  would  be  disposed  to  let  the  association  act  for  them,  and  the  inquiry 
would  be  a  failure.  It  is  necessary  for  this  investigation  to  go  into  the  details 
of  manufacturing  wool  goods  and  to  obtain  facts  from  as  many  mills  as  po«l- 
ble  in  order  that  the  information  may  represent  the  actual  conditions  in  tbe 
industry.  This  can  be44Mie  only  by  direct  dealings  betwf^n  the  board  and  thoae 
in  control  of  each  manufacturing  plant.  For  these  reasons  I  advise  that  no 
requests  for  information  be  addressed  to  the  manufacturers''  associations. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION. 

It  is  important  that  the  manufacturers  be  made  to  understand  that  the  in- 
formation they  give  to  the  board  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  This  will 
overcome  the  objections  raised  by  those  in  class  2. 

The  opposition  of  those  included  in  class  3  will  in  great  measure  be  overcome 
by  letting  it  be  understood  that  while  the  board  is  conducting  the  inquiry  on  a 
carefully  prepared  and  entirely  practicable  plan,  and  is  sparing,  no  effort  to 
make  the  inquiry  successful,  at  the  same  time  the  board  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  possibility  that  a  partial  failure  might  result  from  the  refusal 
of  a  i)ortion  of  the  manufacturer!?  to  give  the  desired  informat.on,  and  that  in 
such  an  event  the  only  course  open  to  the  board  will  be  to  lay  before  the  Presi- 
dent such  information  as  it  may  have  obtained  and  state  the  reason  for  tbe 
failure  to  obtain  more.  I  l)elteve  there  ar^-v^l^j^'  few  manufacturers  who  would 
be  w.Uing  to  take  the  risk  of  the  public  dlscretlit  tliey  would  bring  on  the  amse 
of  protection  by  such  a  refusal  to  cooi>erate  In  the  investigation. 

ACCOUNTANTS    AS    INVESTIGATORS. 

As  this  inquiry  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the 
board  to  have  its  representatives  interview  the  manufacturers,  explain  the  ob- 
ject of  the  investigation,  and  confer  with  them  regarding  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  the  desired  information.  In  that  event  I  advise  that  the  work  of 
inquiry  among  the  mills  intrusted  to  accountants  and  not  to  experts  in  wool 
manufacturing.  Wool  manufacturers  dislike  to  give  out  information  regarding 
their  business,  and  especially  to  allow  persons  familiar  with  wool  manufactur- 
ing to  inspect  their  plants  and  processes.  If  the  plan  for  the  inquiry  is  per- 
fected before  the  work  is  started  it  will  be  possible  for  competent  accountants 
to  carry  it  out  to  better  advantage  than  could  manufacturing  experts. 

THE  COOPERATION   OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

If  the  requests  for  iniormation  are  correctly  framed  and  tactfully  presented 
to  the  manufacturers  by  the  board,  what  at  first  seemed  a  problem  so  difitciilt 
as  to  be  practically  impossible,  may  turn  out  to  be  comparatively  easy  of  solu- 
tion. Opposition  may  be  disarmed  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  be  obtained 
from  manufacturers  who  have  become  convinced  that  they  have  every  reason 
to  aid  in  making  the  investigation  a  success  in  order  that  the  tariff  protection 
to  their  industry  may  be  placed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  popular  confidence 
in  its  fairness. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  success  does 
not  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  the  information  from  every  one  of  tbe 
wool  manufacturers  of  the  country.  Returns  from  a  fair  proportion  of  repre- 
sentative mills  in  each  branch  of  the  business  would  make  the  investigation 
successful.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  a  sufficient  number  of  manufac- 
turers will  cooperate  to  make  the  work  of  the  board  a  success. 
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FOUEION  COST. 

The  work  of  determining  the  difference  between  the  domestic  and  foreign 
cost  of  production  will  be  but  half  done  when  the  domestic  cost  is  found.  The 
foreign  cost  must  be  found  in  order  that  the  two  may  be  compared.  Nothing 
appears  more  certain  than  that  foreign  manufacturers  will  refuse  to  give  the 
board  the  desired  information  regarding  the  cost  of  production  in  their  mills. 
The  experience  of  our  consuls  in  1908  In  a  like  inquiry,  and  particularly  the 
re^)on8e  to  the  request  of  Consul  Albert  Halstead  dated  August  25,  1908,  and 
■ddressed  to  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  England,  confirms  this  belief. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  dwell  here  on  the  supposed  difficulties.  The  task  la 
set  for  the  board,  and  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  accomplish  it.  Then, 
if  it  is  found  to  be  impossible,  that  fact  can  be  made  plain.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  whatever  information  is  obtained  regarding  the  foreign  industry 
shall  be  in  the  same  form  as  that  adopted  for  the  domestic  industry  in  order 
that  a  comparison  may  be  made.  The  machinery  and  processes  are  similar  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  worsted  spinning  Industry  the  greater  part  of  the 
machinery  in  American  and  foreign  mills  is  from  the  same  builders.  The  same 
materials  are  used,  and  the  manufactured  products  vary  no  more  between 
.\merlcan  and  foreign  mills  that  between  the  different  mills  in  America  or 
abroad. 

That  it  may  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  dlffer- 
rtioe  between  the  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  production  to  the  extent  re- 
qaired  for  applying  the  formula  In  id  down  as  the  true  principle  of  protection 
is  DO  reason  for  discouragement  regarding  this  inquiry.  To  determine  that  com- 
plete success  is  impossible  would  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  as  it  would 
he  a  fact  for  the  guidance  of  our  lawmakers.  Moreover,  an  earnest  attempt 
to  succeed,  even  if  followed  by  but  partial  success,  could  not  fail  to  elicit 
informaton  of  great  value.  This  might  be  other  than  Information  regarding 
costs  of  production.  In  fact,  I  assume  that  the  Inquiry  will  cover  all  infor- 
mation that  might  prove  of  value  in  the  framing  of  our  tariff. 

EFFECT  OF   IMPBOVINO    QUAT.ITY   OF    RAW    MATERTAT.. 

Information  of  th's  character  will  Include  that  relating  to  the  great  improve- 
ment In  the  intrinsic  value  of  cloth  by  increasing  the  supply  of  the  better  grades 
of  the  raw  material.  The  real  value  of  a  wool  garment  as  regards  durability, 
warmth,  and  appearance  is  based  first  of  all  on  the  quality  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial; that  is,  wool  and  wool  by-products.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  this 
raw  material  is  usually  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  garment,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  being  due  to  manufacturing  the  cloth  and  the  clothing, 
toppther  with  the  cost  of  distribution.  Thus  an  improvement  In  the  quality 
of  the  wool  raw  material,  which  costs  comparatively  so  little,  will  increase 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  entire  garment.  It  Is  niy  belief  the  board  will  find 
on  investigation  that  in  many  cases  the  correction  of  defects  In  schedule  K 
will  more  than  double  the  real  value  of  the  wool  garment  without  Increasing 
the  cost 

Another  point  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  raw  materials  in 
providing  the  people  with  wool  clothing.  To  determine  this  it  will  be  neces- 
any  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  available  quantity  of  such  materials  and 
their  value. 

A   STUDY  OF  ARGUMENTS   IN  THE  PAST. 

Another  branch  of  the  inquiry'  might  Include  a  study  of  the  statements  made 
b;  those  Interested  and  disinterested  men  who  have  engaged  In  Vie  discussion 
of  8che<Uile  K  since  it  was  framed.  While  much  of  this  discussion  has  been 
ipedal  pleading,  still  it  contains  valuable  information  which  can  be  sifted 
from  the  chaff  and  which  would  aid  the  board  In  this  investigation. 

COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  foreign  and  domestic  methods  of  distributing  wool  and  wool  products 
to  the  consumers  should  be  carefully  studied  and  compared.  Some  of  the  dif- 
ferences may  Indicate  where  the  American  system  is  inferior,  others  where 
it  is  superior  to  the  foreign.  And  others  may  be  due  to  the  unavoidable  dif- 
f^nces  in  the  conditions  under  which  business  Is  carried  on. 
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THE  INVESTZGATINa  STAFF. 

I  come  DOW  to  the  third  and  last  part  of  your  meiuorandam,  in  which  yoo 
ask  for  the  names  of  persons  qualified  to  do  the  work  of  investigating  tbe 
woolen  schedule.  I  will  endeavor  in  the  near  future  to  give  you  the  names 
of  such  persons,  but  at  this  time  will  confine  myself  to  some  general  observa- 
tions regarding  the  manner  in  which  I  think  the  work  should  be  done 

Some  member  of  the  board  should  take  personal  charge  of  the  investigatiooi 
of  Schedule  K.  As  none  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  details  of  wool  manu- 
facturing the  member  assigned  to  this  work  should  begin  at  once  a  diligeDl 
and  systematic  study  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade.  Arrangementi 
should  be  made  by  which  he  could  devote  his  entire  time  in  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks.  With  the  aid  of  a  competent  instructor 
he  could  thus  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  materials  and  processes  of 
wool  manufacturing  to  direct  this  branch  of  your  inquiry.  I  believe  this 
to  be  necessary  to  success  in  your  work.  Many  complicated  questions, 
involving  both  technical  conditions  and  personal  interests,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  you  for  solution  before  your  work  is  done.  The  decisions  can 
not  be  made  by  others ;  they  must  be  made  by  you.  And  they  should  be  made 
not  on  information  or  belief,  but  on  knowledge.  That  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  only  by  personal  study  of  and  contact  with  the  industry  under  working 
conditions.  Enthusiasm,  industry,  and  a  trained  mind  will  enable  the  pre- 
liminary information  to  be  gained  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  additional  knowledge 
will  be  rapidly  acquired  during  the  progress  of  the  investigation. 

This  plan  will  simplify  and  facilitate  every  branch  of  the  inquiry.  It  will 
enable  you  to  select  on  your  own  Judgment  proper  persons  to  assist  you.  It 
will  enable  you  to  detect  those  who  might  mislead  you  through  ignorance  or 
from  design.  It  will  enable  you  to  confine  the  work  to  what  is  required  and 
to  cut  out  the  superfluous  details  with  which  such  an  inquiry  as  this  is  likely 
to  be  overloaded.  The  board  will  be  assisted  in  this  inquiry  by  a  staff  of 
active  assistants  and  by  the  advice  of  those  who  take  no  actual  part  in  the 
work  of  investigation.  I  recommend  that  the  active  staff  of  the  board  be 
composed  of  those  who  are  not  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  production 
or  sale  of  wool  materials.  Advice  may  properly  be  obtained  from  anyone 
believed  to  be  capable  of  giving  it.  The  board  will  not  be  responsible  for  it 
and  need  follow  it  only  so  far  as  you  think  it  advisable,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions a  man  giving  advice  in  good  faith  would  try  to  frame  his  suggestions 
so  they  would  be  Justified  by  events  whether  you  adopted  them  or  not 

By  this  plan  you  would  be  able  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  assistance  of  anyone 
you  considered  trustworthy  and  yet  be  certain  of  having  a  compact  working 
force  to  carr>'  on  the  work  of  investigation  in  accordance  with  your  own  plans 
and  without  the  embarrassment  of  any  connection  whatever  with  the  producing 
interests  affected  by  Schedule  K. 

Respectfully  submitted  with  the  earnest  hope  that  your  work  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  every  respect. 

Samuel  S.  Dalx. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Kmery.  chairman. 

Hon.  James  B.  Reynolds. 

Hon.  Al^tn  H.  Sandsss. 


The  Tariff  on  Wool  and  Wool  Goods. 

IRUEGirLARlTlKS  TO  BE  REMOVED. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  tlie  removal  of  the  ineoualities  in  the  tariff  on  wool  and 
woolens.  The  new  tariff  should  afford  adequate  protection  to  all  branches 
of  the  industry.  That  is  the  l)aRlc  principle  on  which  the  revision  must  be 
made.  It  should  also  bear  equally  on  all  branches,  favoring  none  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others  or  of  the  consumer.  The  inequalities  encountered  first  are 
those  in  rates  on  wool.  As  it  comes  from  the  sheep*s  back  and  is  received  a( 
the  mill  wool  contains  a  widely  varying  amount  of  grease  and  dirt.  Some  lotJ 
may  consist  of  three-quarters  grease  and  one-quarter  clean  wool,  other  lots 
one-quarter  grease  and  three-quarters  clean  wool,  and  no  two  lots  shrink  ex- 
actly alike. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFICULTT. 

Tbe  Dingiey  law  fixes  the  tariff  on  wool  at  a  anlform  amount  per  pound  of 
grease  wool,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  grease  it  contains.  Here  lies  the 
fundamental  and  Insurmountable  difficulty  with  a  si)eciiic  duty  on  grease  wool. 
A  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  amounts  in  fact  to  44  cents  per  pound  of  clean  wool, 
if  there  is  75  per  cent  of  grease  present,  and  to  only  14}  cents  per  pound  of 
dean  wool  if  there  is  25  per  cent  of  grease.  The  result  is  that  the  11  cent  duty 
on  wool  excludes  the  heavy  shrinking  wools  from  the  country.  In  effect  the 
laws  says :  *'  No  wool  shrinking  over  a  certain  amount  shall  be  imported  into 
the  United  Staters,  except  at  a  loss.'*  It  is  impossible  to  escape  this  prohibition 
by  scouring  the  wool  abroad,  because  the  law  expressly  provides  that  the  duty 
on  scoured  wool  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  on  grease  wool. 

BUBDENS  ON  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  wools  requireil  by  the  carded  woolen  industry  are  the  short,  heavy  shrink- 
ing grades.  This  explains  one  reason  why  the  specific  duty  on  vvool  is  a  serious 
harden  on  tlie  carded  woolen  industry  and  bears  lightly  on  the  worsted  trade, 
for  which  the  light-shrinking  wools  are  chiefly  adapted. 

DEPRIVED  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 

Deprived  wholly  of  any  supply  of  foreign  wool,  the  carded  woolen  industry 
is  forced  to  rely  on  the  domestic  clip,  which  provides  less  than  half  the  wool 
(clean  weight)  used  in  the  country.  This  domestic  supply  is  still  further 
restricted  by  the  fact  that  worsted  machinery  has  been  steadily  developed  so 
as  to  comb  and  spin  shorter  wools  for  worsted  goods.  This  is  a  second  reason 
why  the  carded  woolen  industry  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

Retricted  to  a  small  part  of  a  small  domestic  clip,  the  woolen  manufacturer 
turns  to  the  by-products  of  worsted  manufacture  and  to  reworked  wool  (shoddy) 
for  a  supply  of  raw  material,  and  again  finds  conditions  adverse  to  him.  The  ' 
duty  on  noils,  the  by-product  of  worsted  combing,  which  the  worsted  spinner 
can  not  use,  is  so  high  as  to  prohibit  importations,  and  as  a  result  the  carded 
woolen  manufacturer  is  forced  to  pay  the  worsted  manufacturer  a  high  price 
for  a  very  limited  supply  of  domestic  noils. 

THE  CLOTHING  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  carded  woolen  manufacturer  finds  a  similar  condition  when  he  turns 
from  noils  to  wool  waste  and  reworked  wool.  Prohibitory  duties  on  the  foreign 
supply  restrict  him  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  home  supply. 

The  products  of  the  carded  woolen  industry  are  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
ride  the  people  with  warm  clothing  at  a  low  price.  They  are  preeminently  the 
clothing  of  the  poor  and  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  effect  of  the 
present  law  has  been  to  make  cotton,  instead  of  carded  woolen  cloth,  the  sub- 
gtltnte  for  the  higher  priced  worsted,  and  thus  deprive  the  consumer  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  warm  clothing  at  a  moderate  price. 

STARVING  THE  CARDED  WOOLEN  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  carded  woolen  industry  has  been 
starved,  while  the  worsted  industry  has  been  placed  in  a  favorable  position  by 
reason  of  the  low  duty  on  light  shrinking  worsted  wools  and  of  the  high  prices 
at  which  the  worsted  by-products  have  been  sold  to  carded  woolen  and  knit- 
tinp:  mills. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  carded  woolen  industry  has  languished  under 
these  conditions,  nor  that  those  identified  with  it  should  now  appeal  vehemently 
for  a  recasting  of  the  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods  at  the  coming  revision. 
It  is  our  purpose  here  not  to  recommend  a  definite  schedule,  but  rather  to 
point  out  facts  that  would  aid  in  framing  such  a  schedule.  If  objection  is 
raised  to  the  abandonment  of  specific  duties  on  wool  on  the  score  of  danger 
of  undervaluations,  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  "  Is  the  evil  of  under- 
raluations  with  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  which  evil  can  be  limited  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Government,  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  evil  of  discrimination  against 
heavy  shrinking  wools,  which  evil  can  not  be  limited  in  any  way  whatever?  " 
It  is  np  to  the  advocates  of  specific  rates  on  wool  to  propose  a  schedule  under 
which  such  rates  will  not  favor  some  and  discriminate  against  others. 
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A  UNIFORM  TARIFF  ON  WOOL  GOODS. 

Another  problem  before  the  committee/  and  which  Is  still  more  closely  int€^ 
laced  with  the  technical  details  of  textile  manufacturing,  is  the  framing  of  a 
schedule  of  rates  on  wool  fabrics  which  will  be  uniform  on  all  grades  of  goods. 
The  first  step  in  reaching  a  solution  of  this  problem  Is  to  obtain  facts.  The 
present  law  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  requires  4  pounds  of  grease 
wool  to  make  1  pound  of  wool  cloth.  The  error  of  such  a  general  proposition 
is  at  once  evident  because  of  the  variable  shrinkage  of  grease  wools.  But 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  committee  to  know  that  the  4  to  1  ratio  is  wrong. 
They  are  charged  with  the  task  of  finding  out  what  is  right.  It  will  aid  them 
in  this  search  to  know  just  how  the  present  law  with  its  4  to  1  ratio  has  oper- 
ated on  different  fabrics.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  have  applied  the 
Dlngley  rates  to  a  number  of  wool  fabrics  which  have  either  been  made  or 
analyzed  by  us  personally.  We  know  as  well  as  It  is  possible  for  anyone  to 
know  how  much  material  is  required  to  manufacture  a  pound  of  the  respective 
cloths,  and  present  here  the  results  of  our  calculations.  We  believe  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  results  of  such  an  examination  of  the  Dlngley  schetlules 
have  been  published : 


A25;  worsted  seree;  18.4  ounces  per  yard,  54  Inches  wide;  10.000  yards,  at  $1,  $10,000; 
11^  pounds  cloth;  this  requires  21,941  pounds  grease  wool: 
DinRley  duty— 

11,500  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 


55  per  cent  of  $10,000. 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required;  21,941  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection. 


A96;  cotton  warp  dress  goods;  6.7  ounces  per  yard,  50  inches  wide;  10,000  yards  at  25 
cents,  12,500;  4,187  pounds  cloth:  this  requires  4,515  pounds  of  grease  wool: 
Dingleyduty— 

4,187  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

50  per  cent  of  $2,500 


Total  duty , 

Actual  compensatory  required,  4,515  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


Duty. 


Per 
cent 


$5,060.00 
5,50a00 


3.092L28 
49&65 


55  per  cent  of  $4,000. . . 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required,  9,700  pounds  grease  wool,  II  cent*. 


Actual  protection . 


El  19;  worsted  serge, piece  dyed;  14^  ounces  per  yard,  56  inches;  10,000  yards,  at  90  cents, 
$0^000;  9,062  pounds  (doth;  this  would  require  20,945  pounds  grease  wool: 
Dlngley  duty— 

9,082  pounds  doth,  44  cents 

55  per  cent  of  $9,000 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required,  20,945  pounds,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection. 


A220;  cotton  worsted;  14  ounces,  55  inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  50  cents,  $5,000;  8,750 
pounds  cloth:  this  would  require  3,125  pounds  grease  wool: 
Dincley  duty— 

8,750  pounds,  44  cents 

50  per  cent  of  $5,000 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required,  3,125  pounds,  11  cents. 

Actual  protection 


.■n.9 

55 


10, 56a 00  ,  10S.6 
2,413.51      24.1 


8,146.49      gl.5 


1,842.28      73.7 
1,250.00      SO 


123.7 
19.9 


Actual  protection '     2,596.63  \  1018 

C96.  worsted  dress  goods,  6.7  ounces  per  yard,  50  inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  40  cents,  ; 
$4|000;  4,187  pounds  cloth;  this  wiu  require  9,760  pounds  of  grease  wool:  I 

Dingley  duty— 

4,187  pounds  cloth,  44  cents I      1,842.28     40 


2,200.00      55 


4,042.28 
1,073.60 

'  101 
:    2B.8 

2,968.68 

'    74.2 

3,987.28 
4^950.00 

1 

.    413 
55 

8,937.28 
2,303.95 

99.3 

2ie 

6^633.33 

717 

3, 85a  00 
2,500  00 

77 
50 

6y35a00 
343.75 

127 

6,006.25 

12012 
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warp,  1,000 
DiDgI«y  duty— 

9,<^  pounds  cloth,  44  c«nts 


SO  per  cent  of  $5,000. 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required— 

1,600  pounds,  11  cents $1, 76a  00 

9,563  pounds,  5  cents 478.15 


Actual  protection . 


Dingley  duty— 

15,625  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 
55  per  cent  of  $12,500 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required— 

a,428  pounds,  11  cents $3,566.86 

13,167  pounds,  5  cents 65&35 


Actual  protection. 


irp,22,ia 
Dingley  duty— 

17,a00  pounds,  44  cents 


SO  per  cent  of  $7,600. 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required- 

6,023pounds,  11  cents $662.58 

22,123  pounds,  5  cents 1,106.15 


Actual  protection. 


£34;  Irish  frieze;  34  ounces  per  yard,  55  Inches;  stock,  50  per  cent  wool  and  50  per  cent 
waste;  10,000  yards  at  $1,  $10,000;  21,250  pounds  cloth;  this  requires  23,625  pounds 
grease  wool.  17,719  pounds  shoddy  and  waste: 
Dlnclej  duty— 

21,250  pounds,  44  cents 


50  per  cent  of  $10,000. 


Total  duty 

Actoal  compensatory  required- 

23,635pounds,  11  cents $2,508.75 

17,719  pounds,  5  cents 885.96 


Actual  protection. 


A21I;  wool  cassimere.  Territory  wool;  13  ounces  per  yard,  54  inches  wide;  10,000  yards 
tt  85  cents,  18,500;  8,125  pounds  doth;  this  wul  require  32,143  pounds  grease  wool, 
shrinking  65  per  cent: 
Dtaudey  duty— 

1,125  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

55  per  cent  of  $8,500 


Total  duty 

ctoal  compensatory  required,  32,143  pounds,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection 

DE;  wool  dress  goods,  piece  dyed;  6  ounces  per  yard,  50  inches  wide;  10.000  yards  at  40 
cents.  $4,000;  3,750  pounds  cloth;  this  would  require  14,823  pounds  grease  wool, 
shrinking  66  per  cent: 
Dindey  duty— 

3,7fi0  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

55  per  cen  t  of  $4,000 


Duty. 


$4»262.72 
2,50a00 


6,762.72 


2,238.15 


6,875.00 
6,875.00 


13, 75a  00 


4,225.21 


9,624.79 


7,7oaoo 

3, 75a  00 


11,450.00 


l,768w68 


0,661.32 


9,350.00 

5,ooaoo 


14,350.00 


3,484.70 


10,865.30 


3,575.00 
4,675.00 


8»2saoo 

3,53&73 


4,714.27 


1,650.00 
2,200.00 


Totalduty 3,850.00 

Actualoompensatory  required,  14,823  pounds,  11  cents 1,630.53 


Actual  protection I     2,219.47 


Per 

cent. 


4,524.57       9a4 


85.2 
50 


135.2 


44.8 


55 
55 


110 


33.8 


76.2 


108.7 
50 


152.7 


23.6 


129.1 


93.5 
50 


143.5 


318 


10&7 


42 
55 


97 
4L0 


5&4 


41.2 
55 


96.2 
4a8 


55.4 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  *'  actual  compensatory  "  is  based  on  the  amouDt  of 
grease  wool  extended  at  11  cents  a  ponnd  and  of  wa^e  or  shoddy  extended  at 
5  cents.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  wool  In  this  country  is 
increased  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  In 
the  case  of  waste  and  shoddy  5  cents  a  pound  has  been  allowed,  because  It 
would  clearly  be  wrong  to  take  the  full  amount  of  the  duty — 10  to  20  cents— 
which  in  many  cases  is  more  than  the  total  cost  of  the  material  in  question. 

The  following  summary  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  for  each  of  the 
fabrics  between  the  duty  as  divided  between  '*  compensatory  **  and  "  protective" 
in  the  present  law  and  as  actually  divided  in  practice. 


A25;  worsted  serge 

A96;  cotton  warp  dress  goods. . . 

C96;  worsted  dress  goods 

El  10;  worsted  serge,  piece  dyed. 

A220;  cotton  worsted 

A207:  cotton  warp  casket  cloth.. 

608n)iece  dyed  kersey 

£382;  cotton  warp  besver 

E24;  Irish  frlese 

A211;  wool  cassimere 

DE;  woolen  dress  goods 


Dingley  daty. 

Actual. 

Total 

Compen- 

Pro- 

Compen- 

Pro- 

duty. 

satory. 

1 

tective. 

satory. 

tecUve. 

Ptrcent. 

Pereeta. 

Ptreent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cad. 

60.6 

65 

24.1 

81.6 

105l6 

73.7 

60 

10.9 

103.8 

1217 

46 

55 

26.8 

74.2 

101 

44.3 

55 

26.6 

717 

99.3 

77 

50 

6.8 

L2a2 

127 

85.2 

60 

44.8 

oa4 

13&2 

65 

65 

33.8 

76.2 

110 

102.7 

50 

23.6 

1291 1 

1517 

93.5 

50 

34.8 

.   10&7 

143.5 

42 

65 

41.6 

6&4 

97 

41.2 

65 

4a8 

6&4 

96.2 

THE  PART  OF  WISBOM. 

One  of  the  defects  in  the  present  tariff  on  wool  goods,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public,  is  that  the  aggregate  ad  valorem 
rates  amount  in  many  cases  to  considerably  more  than  100  per  cent.  Popular 
attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  is  prohibitory  on  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods.  This  fact  is  being  seized  by  politicians  as  a  basis  for  the  cry 
of  discrimination  against  the  poor  and  in  favor  of  the  rich.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  textile  trade  to  look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face  and 
devise  some  plan  by  which  the  friends  of  protection  at  Washington  may  be  able 
to  frame  a  law  that  will  not  only  avoid  favoring  one  branch  of  the  wool  and 
wool-goods  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  which  will  remove  all  grounds 
for  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  rates  fbvor  the  producer  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer. 


REVISION   BASED  ON    JUSTICE. 

When  inequalities  in  a  tariff  are  corrected  some  one  must  give  up  an  unfair 
advantage  in  Justice  to  others.  The  woolgrower.  the  worsted  spinner,  the  woolen 
manufacturer,  and  Congress,  representing  all  interests,  including  the  consumer, 
should  get  together  with  the  determination  to  incorporate  in  the  tariff  bill  of 
1909  the  square  deal  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  for  seven  years.  The 
woolgrower  may  find  that  he  needs  protection  against  evils  at  home  more  than 
against  imports  from  abroad ;  the  worsted  spinner  may  realize  that  his  higher 
interests  require  a  yielding  up  of  some  of  the  advantages  he  now  possesses, 
while  the  carded  woolerv  manufacturer  would  doubtless  gladly  exchange  such 
tariff  protection,  as  he  does  not  need  for  a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  without 
which  he  can  not  live.  And  this  general  equalization  of  rates,  while  affording 
ad^uate  protection  to  American  industry,  will  satisfy  the  consumer,  who  is  the 
final  arbiter  in  this  country. 

A  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  believe  In  adequate  protection 
and  want  it  incorporated  in  the  new  bill.  They  also  want  excessive  protection 
abolished.  Under  these  conditions  the  course  for  the  textile  industry  to  adopt 
is  plain.  It  is  to  aid  Congress  to  determine  what  is  adequate  protection  and  to 
insist  that  the  rates  on  all  goods  shall  be  lowered  or  raised  as  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  the  "  adequate  "  mark. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  £5,  1908. 
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How  Much  Wool  to  Make  a  Pound  of  Cloth? 

THE  1^0 AL  BEI'LY. 

Everj  wool-goods  tariff  schedule  placed  on  the  statute  book  since  1861  has, 
with  one  exception,  tried  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question.  The  exception  was 
the  Wilson  bill  which  made  an  answer  unnecessary  by  making  wool  free  of  duty. 
And  with  this  exception  the  legal  reply  has  been  with  slight  variation,  **  4  pounds 
of  grease  wool."  The  connection  of  this  question  with  the  wool-goods  tariiT 
ref^lts  from  the  specific  duty  on  wool.  This  in  turn  necessitates  what  is  known 
as  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool  goods,  which  Is  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  duty  levletl  on  the  wool  used  in  manufacturing  tlie  goods.  The  Dingley 
duty  on  wool  of  the  first  class  Is  11  cents  a  pound.  The  law  assumes  that  be- 
cause  of  the  tariff  the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  11  cents  a 
pound  more  for  the  wool  than  it  costs  tlie  foreign  manufacturer.  Accordingly 
a  speciiic  dnty  per  pound  of  cloth  equal  to  the  duty  on  4  pounds  of  grease 
wool  of  the  first  class  Is  placed  on  wool  goods  valued  above  a  certain  amount,  to 
compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. This  is  legally  supposed  to  leave  the  American  and  foreign  wool-goods 
manufacturer  in  the  same  relative  position  as  would  prevail  under  free  trade 
in  wool.  For  goods  valued  at  40  cents  a  pound  or  less  the  ratio  Is  3  pounds 
of  grease  w^ool  to  1  pound  of  cloth.  The  medium  and  high  grades  of  goods, 
however,  come  within  the  four-to-one  classification,  and,  owing  to  the  low  valua- 
tion the  specific  duty  on  the  low-grade  goods  is  higher,  rated  by  value,  than 
on  the  medium  and  high-grade  cloths. 

To  protect  the  American  manufacturer  against  competition  with  cheap  foreign 
l;il>or  an  ad  vnlorem  duty  is  placed  on  wool  goods  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tor}' specific  duty  already  mentioned.  The  two  constitute  the  system  of  com- 
pound duties,  a  combination  of  a  specific  duty  to  balance  the  duty  on  wool,  with 
an  ad  valorem  to  protect  the  manufacturer. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST. 

While  every  tariff  act  that  has  levied  a  duty  on  wool  since  1861  has  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  is  required  for  a  pound  of 
clotli,  this  conclusion  has  been  vigorously  disputed,  especially  when  the  tariff 
happened  to  come  up  for  revision.  It  was  widely  discussed  In  1884,  1885,. and 
1886  in  connection  with  the  Morrison  tariff  bills,  and  the  widely  divergent 
opinions  then  expressed  by  experts  awakened  in  my  mind  a  desire  to  determine 
the  facts  beyond  question.  In  the  last-named  year  an  unusual  opportunity  pre- 
sented Itself  to  me  to  make  a  test  of  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  carded 
woolen  cloth.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  1886,  I  took  charge,  as  superin- 
tendent, of  the  Hecla  Mill  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.  The  conditions  were  very  favor- 
able for  a  test.  The  mill  was  practically  new,  there  being  but  a  small  amount  of 
old  yam  on  band  at  the  besjinnlng.  A  very  uniform  grade  of  all  wool  goods 
was  manufactured.  The  product  included  a  fine  ca.sslmere  fabric  made  of  all 
new  wool,  and  a  line  of  all  wool  cheviots  in  which  the  waste  or  by-products  or 
the  mill  were  consumed.  No  cotton  was  used.  The  late  S.  M.  Wheelock  was 
treasurer  of  the  company  and  he  frequently  made  the  remark  when  passing 
through  the  mill,  "  When  cotton  comes  Into  this  mill  I  go  out  of  it."  He  stnyea 
in.  It  was  in  this  mill  and'durlng  the  period  covered  by  the  test,  that  the  cloth 
was  made  for  the  uniforms  worn  by  Gen.  Harrison's  regiment  at  his  inaugura- 
tion'as  President  of  the  United  States  on  March  4,  1889. 

When  taking  charge  of  the  mill  I  had,  of  course,  an  accumulation  of  mill  data 
hearing  on  the  shrinkage  of  stock  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacturing. 
But  these  statistics  had  been  obtained  by  tests  of  isolated  lots,  such  as  are  neces- 
sarily made  by  every  maniffacturer.  Such  tests  were  not  comprehen stive  enough 
to  {settle  beyond  dispute  the  question  of  shrinkage  in  manufacturing.  What  was 
needed  was  a  test  covering  the  production  of  an  entire  mill  for  a  period  of  years, 
so  as  to  include  practically  all  of  the  possible  variations  in  material  and  proc- 
esses, and  give  a  result  that  could  be  safely  taken  as  an  average.  Stimulated 
by  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  and  by  the  exceptional  opportunity,  I  resolved  to 
make  the  test  on  the  extensive  scale  that  was  then  possible. 
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THE  ONLY  BASIS  FOB  THE  TEST. 

The  scoured  weight  of  the  wool  was  selected  without  hesitation  for  the  test. 
Of  course  the  tariff  law  was  based  on  grease  weight,  but  the  adoption  of  such  & 
basis  would  have  made  my  test  worthless.  This  is  evident  to  anyone  having^ 
any  knowledge  of  manufacturing  wool  goods.  Grease  wool  is  received  at  the 
mill  in  lots  of  widely  varying  shrinkage  in  scouring,  no  two  lots  yielding  the 
same  percentage  of  clean  wool,  the  loss  being  due  to  the  removal  of  grease  and 
dirt«  which  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  into  the  stream. 

The  following  lots  use<l  at  the  Hecla  Mill  during  the  test  show  the  widf 
variation  of  shrinkage  in  scouring  and  the  worthlessness  of  any  test  such  as  I 
had  in  mind  if  based  on  the  grease  weight  of  the  wool  : 


Date. 


Bought  of— 


Mav   18.18S8     H.B.  &Co. 
Apr.  10,1890     J.  K.  &Co. 
Feb.  17,1887  i  H.  B.  4&Co. 

Apr.  28,1887     C.Bros 

June  24, 1887     L.  <fe  M . . . . 
Jump  12.1890  I  H.  K.  &Co. 


Weight. 


Pounds. 
18,901 
23,838 
43.532 
17.424 
30, 42,5 
10,092 


Wool. 


Shrink- 
age in 
scourinjs. 


I 


Per  ceuL 

Texas 76- 

Oregon I  » 

California 62 

Oregon ,  47 

Three-eighths  blood i  3* 

Eastlndia W 


It  was  part  of  niy  duties  as  sui>erintendent  to  weigh  the  scoure<l  and  dye<l 
wool  in  batches  to  the  pickers,  and  this  I  did  personally  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  test  with  the  exception  of  about  three  weeks.  This  not  only  gave  nie  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  mraterial  delivered,  but  enable^l  me  to^ 
keep  a  .separate  record  of  the  new  stock  and  by-products,  which  was  es.sential  to- 
accurate  results.  The  test  could  have  been  continued  longer,  but  it  was  brought 
to  a  close  at  the  taking  of  the  regular  inventoi*y  on  October  31,  1800.  because 
at  that  time  the  spun  yarn  on  hand  was  nearly  equal  to  the  yarn  that  had  been 
purchnsed  and  used  during  that  period.  This  condition  would  probably  not 
occur  at  any  future  inventory,  and,  consequently,  the  account  was  made  up- 
at  the  end  of  46  months. 

A    SrMMAKY    OF   THK  RKSULTS. 


Tlie  results  are  summarized  in  the  accompanying  statement.  The  ftr.st  sum- 
mary takes  account  of  new  stock  only,  tlie  by-products  being  ondtted,  as  tliey 
were  taken  into  account  when  the  original  material  was  delivere<l  to  the  pickers 
The  finished  cloth  includes  the  cloth  woven  but  unfinished  on  October  31,  ].*J90,. 
a  deduction  for  loss  in  finishing  being  made  at  the  average  rate  for  the  46- 
months.  This  summary  gives  the  loss  of  weight  which  can  not  be  accounte<i 
for  by  any  tangible  material,  amounting  to  ^.12  per  cent  of  the  weiglK  of 
the  scoured  and  dye  material  delivered  to  the  pickers.  In  other  words,  1.27 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  produced  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

The  second  summary  takes  account  of  all  material  delivered  to  the  pickersy. 
whether  new  stock  or  waste  products,  and  the  loss  here  Indicated,  85.11  per 
cent,  includes  both  that  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  tangllble  by-product» 
and  that  which  can  not  In  other  words  1.54  pounds  of  wool  and  waste  prod- 
ucts was  delivered  to  the  pickers  for  every  pound  of  finished  cloth  prodced. 

These  are  tbe  results  of  what  is  probably  the  most  extensive  test  ever  made 
to  determine  the  shrinkage  In  manufacturing  wool  goods.  It  was  made  be- 
cause of  its  bearing  on  the  tarliT  question.  It  necessitated  a  great  deal  of 
extra  labor  and  care  for  the  four  years,  from  1886  to  1800,  and  the  record 
has  been  carefully  guarded  for  over  18  years  while  waiting  for  the  time  for 
its  publication  to  arrive. 
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Shrinkage  in  manufacturing  carded  woolen  clothe  in  pounds, 

f Te»t  made  at  the  Heda  MIU,  Uzbridge:  Mass.,  during  the  46  months  from  Deo.  31,  1880, 

to  dot.  81.  1890.1 

Summary  No.  1 : 

Xew  stock  delivered  to  pickers — 

Wool  (scoured  and  dyed) 1.087,616 

Gamers  hair  noils 600 

Waste    (bought) —        29, 370 

Yarn  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1886 1, 000    ' 

Yarn  bought 29, 650 

30,650 

New  stock  delivered  to  the  machinery 1,148,236 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1890 46, 213 

Stock  sold 947 

47, 160 

Stock  consumed 1,101,076 

Finished  cloth 868, 548 

IxMW  (Invisible) 232,528 

Loss  (invisible) percent--  21.12 

Summary  No.  2: 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  pickers 1, 354, 946 

Yam  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1886,  and  bought 30,650 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  machinery  (gross) 1,885,596 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1890,  and  sold 47, 160 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  machinery  (net) : 1,338.436 

Finished  cloth 868, 548 

Loss  (visible  and  invisible) 469,888 

T/0«;  (vif»il)le  and  invisible) l^rcent._  3o.  11 

A  LEGAL  FICTION. 

What  are  tlie  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  investigation?  The  most 
obvious  one  Is  that  the  present  legal  ratio  of  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  to'  1 
pound  of  cloth  Is  worthless,  a  legal  fiction  resting  on  a  grease  and  dirt  basis, 
capable  of  Justifying  almost  any  ratio  that  might  be  named.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  second  summary  and  the  six  lots  of  grease  wool  given  above,  used  at 
the  Hecla  Mill.  Is  61  pounds  of  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth? 
Certainly ;  if  It  Is  such  Texas  wool  as  was  bought  of  H.  B.  &  CJo.  on  May  18, 
1888.  Is  5  pounds  of  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?  Of  course; 
if  such  Oregon  wool  as  was  bought  of  J.  K.  &  Co.  on  April  10,  1890.  Is  4 
pc»unds  of  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?  Yes;  if  such  Califor- 
nia wool  as  was  bought  of  H.  B.  &  Oo.  on  February  17,  18S7.  Is  3  pounds 
of  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?  To  be  sure;  If  such  Oregion 
wool  as  was  bought  of  G.  Bros,  on  April  28,  1887.  Is  2|  pounds  of  grease  wool 
required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?  Without  a  doubt,  If  such  three-eighths  blood 
wool  88  was  bought  of  L.  &  M.  on  June  24,  1887.  Is  li  pounds  of  grease  wool 
required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?  Assuredly;  If  such  East  India  wool  as  was 
bought  of  H.  K.  &  Oo.  on  June  12,  1890. 

The  average  yield  of  cloth  from  grease  wool,  even  If  It  could  be  known, 
could  not  be  safely  adopted  for  assessing  duties  on  goods,  because  wool  la 
used  by  the  mills,  not  in  lots  of  average  shrinkage,  but  to  suit  the  fabric  to  be 
made.  One  cloth  may  be  made  of  the  lightest  shrinking  wool ;  another,  of  the 
heaviest. 

ANT  BATIO  IS  POSSIBLE. 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  grease  and  dirt  basis  has  been  legally  made  bo 
expand  far  beyond  the  limits  of  shrinkage  in  scouring.  The  wool-goods  sched- 
ule of  the  tariff  law  not  only  states  that  4  pounds  of  wool,  carrying  widely 
varying  proportions  of  grease  and  dirt,  is  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth,  but 
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Furthermore,  the  official  conditioning  houses  In  France  refuse  absolutely  to 
make  tests  of  this  kind,  contenting  themselves  with  giving  the  results  obtained 
by  a  test  of  the  samples  of  grease  wool  that  were  submitted  to  them,  but  which 
the  officials  of  the  conditioning  houses  did  not  themselves  draw  from  the  lot 
of  wool.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  conditioning  houses  guarantee  the  yield  of 
only  the  small  quantity  of  the  lot  which  was  submitted  to  them,  the  interested 
parties — ^the  buyer  and  seller — having  full  liberty  to  calculate  the  yield  of  the 
total  quantity  of  wool.  The  operation  carried  on  by  the  conditioning  houses  1^ 
as  follows: 

1.  Weighing  the  sample  submitted  for  the  test. 

2.  Sorting  the  wool:  (A)  Wool  in  the  grease.  (B)  Rejections,  kempy,  fribs, 
etc.  (C)  Various  foreign  materials  falling  from  the  wool — sand,  straw,  etc 
These  three  classes  of  products  are  weighed  separately. 

Decreuaage  and  conditioning. — From  the  sorts  (A)  and  (B)  one  or  several 
samples  are  drawn  and  subjected  to  decreusage  and  conditioning  by  the  usual 
methods. 

Average  yield, — The  partial  results  are  combined  and  the  calculation  applied 
to  the  entire  lot  of  wool. 

Application. — ^Tnke  for  illustration,  a  lot  tested  at  the  conditioning  bouse  at 
Mazamet. 

Net  weight  of  sample  as  received,  60.585  kilos. 

SORTING   AND  WEIGHING.  I^U^^ 

(A)  Body  sort 46.250 

(B)  Rejections 13. 300 

(C)  Impurities 0. 875 

Total 60.425 

Invisible  loss 0. 160 

Original  weight 60. 585 

Two  1,000-gram  samples  are  drawn,  one  from  each  of  the  two  sorts  (A)  and 
( B ) ,  and  after  decreusage  nnd  conditioning  show  the  following  results : 

QnmR. 

(A)  Pure  wool ,— 410.50 

Water ^ 155.90 

Fatty  and  foreign  matter 433.60 

Total 1, 000. 00 

(B)  Rejections,  pure  wool 282.50 

Water 166.70 

Fatty  and  foreign  matter 550.5 

Total 1, 000, 00 

From  these  results  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  partial  yields : 

Per  opnt. 

(A)  Wool  absolutely  dry 41.05 

Wool  conditioned  at  17  per  cent 48.029 

This    represents    the   following   yield    for    the   body    sort   of    the   sample: 

46.250X0.48029=22.213  kilos. 

Per  cent 

(B)  Rejections,  wool  absolutely  dry 28.28 

Wool  conditioned  at  17  per  cent 33.088 

This  represents  the  following  yield  for  the  rejections  of  the  sample: 
13.300X0.33088=4.401  kilos. 

AVBBAOE  YIELD. 

(A)  46. 250  kilos 22. 213  kilos  conditioned  at  17  per  cent 

(B)  13. 800  kilos 4.401  kilos  conditioned  at  17  per  cent 

50. 55  kilos  yields 26. 614  kilos  conditioned  at  17  per  cent 

Consequently  the  average  yield  of  the  sample  Is  (26.614-^60.585)  43.»3  per 
cent. 
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It  is  well  to  note  that  the  certificate  issued  by  the  conditioning  house  at 
Mazamet  refers  only  to  the  constituents  of  the  sample  submitted  and  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  entire  lot  of  wool  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn.  These 
restrictions  are  entirely  Justified  because  the  composition  of  a  lot  of  grease 
wool  is  often  very  heterogeneous  and  the  sample  drawn  can  not  be  accepted  as 
representing  it.  The  large  quantities  of  foreign  materials  sometimes  found  in 
the  bales  of  grease  wool  have  a  material  efliect  on  the  yield  of  the  entire  lot. 

In  this  connection  I  will  give  the  results  obtained  from  a  lot  of  grease  wool 
from  the  department  Isere,  France,  .on  which  the  experts  had  stated  the  yield 
to  be  35  per  cent : 

Kilos. 
Grease  wool,  net  weight 21,838.11 

Stones,  sand,  vegetable  matter,  etc.,  removed  by  sorting 24.5 

Rejections 229.05 

Skin»  kemp,  etc 15.20 

Total 268. 75 

The  foreign  matter  is  equal  to  1.32  per  cent  of  the  net  weight. 

.\fter  scouring,  decreusa^e,  and  conditioning  the  yield  was  9,451  kilos  of 
scoured  wool,  an  actual  yield  of  43.69  per  cent.  As  wilt  be  noted,  this  yield 
is  8.69  per  cent  greater  than  that  stated  by  the  experts. 

The  conditioning  house  at  Vienne  also  made  tests  to  determine  the  yield 
of  samples  of  grease  wooL  Four  samples,  of  500  grams  each,  were  drawn  from 
one  lot  of  grease  wool  of  the  same  origin  as  the  preceding  lot,  the  experts  esti- 
mating the  yield  to  be  42.625  per  cent.  The  determination  of  the  humidity  pf 
the  grease  wool  being  impossible,  the  examiner  proceeded  immediately  with 
the  decreusage  of  the  samples,  reducing  them  to  an  absolutely  dry  weight.  The 
four  samples,  of  500  grams  each,  yielded  238,  240,  243.5,  and  247.5  grams,  respec- 
tively, a  total  of  969.4  grams.  This  weight  was  reduced  to  a  conditioned  weight 
on  the  17  per  cent  liasis:  969.4X1.17=1,134.198  kilos.  This  shows  an  average 
yieUl  from  the  samples  of  1,134.198-^-2,000=56,709  per  cent. 

When  the  entire  lot  was  scoured  it  showed  an  actual  yield  of  48.6  per  cent, 
which  was  8.109  per  cent  less  than  that  determined  by  the  laboratory  tests,  and 
5.975  per  cent  greater  than  the  yield,  42.625  per  cent,  estimated  by  the  experts. 

Furthermore,  the  tests  which  have  been  made  on  the  laboratory  basis  have 
invariably  shown  a  yield  greater  than  that  actually  obtained  from  the  entire 
lot  It  appears  that  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that  may  be  taken,  there 
is  always  a  tendency  when  drawing  the  samples  to  select  wool  that  is  cleaner 
and  lighter  shrinking  than  the  average  of  the  lot.  For  these  reasons  this 
laboratory  method  of  testing  has  not  been  adopted  in  practice.  Up  to  thfe 
present  time  the  great  difficulty  in  drawing  samples  that  will  represent  the 
average  condition  of  an  entire  lot  of  wool  presents  a  problem  that  has  not  yet 
been  solved. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said  is  that  only  a  test  of 
at  least  1.000  kilograms  of  grease  wool,  on  an  industrial  scale,  will  give  a 
sufQciently  close  approximation  of  the  value  of  a  lot  of  grease  wool  so  far  as 
its  yield  is  concerned.  As  for  the  estimates  made  by  the  experts,  they  are 
generally  erroneous  and  always  subject  to  caution. 

,     WASHED    WOOL. 

Wools  washed  on  the  back  of  the  sheep  have  been  freed  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  impurities  and  soluble  materials  by  rinsing  the  animals  in  running 
water.  This  operation  takes  place  a  few  days  before  the  shearing  and  imparts 
greater  uniformity  of  condition  to  the  wool.  Washed  wools  are  sold  on  a  basis 
of  the  yield  as  fixed  by  experts  and  which  is  always  subject  to  error.  I  will 
give  particulars  regarding  a  lot  of  wool  washed  on  the  sheep's  back  which  came 
from  the  Jura  region  and  on  which  the  experts  fixed  a  yield  of  74.72  per  cent. 
This  wool  was  found  to  be  made  up  as  follows : 

*  Per  cent. 

Pure  wool,  absolutely  dry 77.  725 

Fat^  and  foreign  materials 7. 2 

Water 15.075 

Total 100.00 
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When  conditioned  on  a  basis  of  17  per  cent  yield  of  the  lot  was:  77^25 X 
1.17=90.938  per  cent 

The  underestimating  of  the  yield  by  the  experts  was  (90.938—74.72)  =16.218 
per  cent. 

By  reason  of  the  greater  uniformity  in  the  condition  of  wool  washed  on  the 
back  of  the  sheep  the  operations  of  decreusage  and  conditioning,  when  carried 
on  with  samples  of  100  to  500  grams,  give  a  fair  approximation  of  the  actual 
yield  of  the  entire  lot.  This  is  also  true  of  wools  pulled  from  sheepskins,  as 
is  done  at  Mazamet.  On  the  other  hand,  pulled  wools  removed  from  the  skins 
by  chemicals  are  of  an  inferior  value  and  are  called  "pelades/*  These  low- 
quality  wools  carry  about  20  per  cent  of  lime. 

SGOUBED  WOOLS. 

Wools  scoured  in  warm  water  are  fairly  free  from  grease  and  impurities  and 
can  be  used  in  the  carded  woolen  industry  without  further  scouring.  They  are 
bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  a  yield  fixed  by  experts  whose  estimates  fre- 
quently vary  from  the  actual  yield  obtained  from  the  entire  lot.  This  is  sbown 
by  the  following  comparison  of  estimates  and  actual  results  in  percentages 
obtained  from  three  lots  of  scoured  Australian  wool : 


Yield  given  by  experts 

Pure  wool,  absolutely  dry 

Fatty  and  foreign  material 

Water 

Total 

Yield  conditioned  17  per  cent  and  1}  per  cent 


Lotl. 


Percent. 

94.5 

81.132 

5.170 

13.698 


100 
90.349 


Lot  2. 


Lots. 


Percent. 

93.5 

83.232 

1.802 

14.906 


100 
98.843 


Per  cent. 
SO.  5 

7H.383 

7.900 

13.707 


100 

03.090 


In  every  case  the  yield  given  by  the  experts  is  less  than  the  actual  yield. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

From  what  has  preceded  w^e  can  reach  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Qrease  wools, — The  laboratory  tests  when  with  small  samples  always  show 
a  yield  greater  than  the  actual  yield. 

When  making  scouring  tests  of  a  certain  number  of  bales  on  an  industrial 
scale  the  result  is  within  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

2.  Washed  and  scoured  wools. — The  tests  of  small  samples  drawn  carefully 
from  the  bulk  of  the  lot  gives  a  result  close  to  the  natural  yield. 

In  all  cases  the  tests  should  be  completed  by  conditioning  the  wool  by  the 
usual  methods.  # 

In  all  cases  the  yield  indicated  by  experts  is  erroneous. 

3.  Remarks. — In  many  sales  of  scoured  wool  the  following  clause  is  inserted 
in  the  contract: 

"  Scoured  wool  conditional  on  a  basis  of  17  per  cent  with  the  regular  tolerance 
of  1.5  per  cent  for  fatty  materials." 

This  means  that  100  parts  of  pure  wool  absolutely  dry  is  invoiced  at  (lOOX 
1.17X1.015)  118.755  parts. 

As  will  be  easily  understood,  this  clause  in  the  contract  makes  the  1.5  per  cent 
of  fatty  material  subject  to  the  17  per  cent  regain  as  if  it  were  wool  fiber.  In  all 
the  purchases  of  army  goods  by  the  French  quartermaster  department  this  toler- 
ance of  1.5  per  cent  is  required,  the  plain  effect  being  to  make  the  regain  18.755 
per  cent  instead  of  17  per  cent 
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CAMEL,  ALPACA,  AND  LLAMA  HAIB. 

[Paragraphs  1101  and  1102.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  S.  SADFOBD,  HOUSTON,  TEX.,  BEPBESENTINQ 

THE  OBIENTAIi  TEXTILE  MILLS. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Eadford,  please  give  your  name,  address, 
and  business  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Baoford.  John  S.  Radford,  Houston,  Tex.  I  represent  the 
Oriental  Textile  Co. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Your  address  here  is  given  as  50  Church 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Radford.  Yes.  That  is  our  New  York  office.  My  home  is 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  the  factory  with  which  I  am  connected  is  located 
at  Houston,  Tex. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  wish  to  speak  on  paragraph  1101  and 
the  following? 

Mr.  Radford.  Yes.  I  want  to  address  the  committee  on  the  classi- 
fication of  camel  hair,  alpaca  hair,  and  llama  hair. 

In  tariffs  previous  to  that  of  1913,  and  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
particularly,  China  camel  hair,  alpaca  hair,  and  llama  hair  were 
placed  in  class  2  at  a  higher  rate  of  dut^^  than  the  fine  clothing 
wools  in  class  2,  whereas  Russian  camel  hair,  almost  identical  with 
China  camel  hair,  was  placed  in  class  3,  grouped  with  the  other 
coarse  carpet  wools  to  which  it  bears  a  close  analogy,  being  almost 
identical  with  it. 

So  I  have  prepared  a  short  brief,  and  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  those  three  items,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  Russian  camel  hair  was  imported  into 
this  country  for  the  making  of  certain  carpet,  belting,  and  similar 
specialities,  and  in  all  tariffs  prior  to  that  of  1913  was  properly 
classified  as  a  coarse  carpet  wool  with  class  3  wools,  whereas  China 
camel  hair,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  identical  with  Russian  camel 
hair,  was  placed  with  class  2  wools,  calling  for  even  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  than  the  fine  wools  in  class  1  for  dress  goods  and  suit- 
ing purposes.     Alpaca  hair  and  llama  hair  were  likewise  placed 
with  class  2  wools,  calling  for  the  same  high  rate  of  duty  as  China 
camel  hair,  and  despite  the  fact  of  the  bulk  of  these  three  mentioned 
fibers  being  more  nearly  identical  with  Russian  camel  hair  and 
other  coarse  class  3  wools  than  any  other  wool  fibers  tlie  importa- 
tion thereof  into  this  country  was  made  prohibitive.     Moreover, 
there  are  not  any  wools  produced  in  this  country  to  which  they 
bear  any  similarity  or  analogy  or  with  which  they,  or  the  yarns 
or  fabrics  made  of  them,  come  into  any.  feature  of  competition. 
Consequently,  for  such  reasons  alone,  all  China  camel  hair,  alpaca 
hair,  and  llama  hair,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1913  tariff,  were 
thus  excluded  from  tnis  country  and  were  marketed  in  Europe, 
depriving  this  Government  of  the  collection  of  duties  there  against 
and  our  American  manufacturers  from  making  the  specialties  into 
which  they  enter ;  whereas,  if  these  low,  coarse  wools  had  been  prop- 
erly classified,  in  line  with  other  similar  carpet  wools,  in  class  3, 
they  could  have  been  imported  into  this  country  for  the  making 
of  coarse  yarns  and  the  coarse-fabric  specialties  mentioned,  and  the 
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Government  could  have  thereby  collected  tremendous  duties  and 
benefited  by  a  large  additional  revenue  without  any  tariff  complica- 
tions whatever. 

There  is  practically  no  difference  between  Kussian  camel  hair  and 
China  camel  hair,  while  the  alpaca  hair  and  llama  hair  are  more 
nearly  analogous  to  camel  hair  than  to  any  other  known  wool  or  hair 
fibei-s.  Therefore,  in  the  framing  of  the  new  permanent  tariff  by 
the  present  Congress  we  shall  hope  that  due  consideration  will  be 
given  to  our  representations  with  respect  to  the  foregoing,  so  that 
Russian  camel  haii*,  China  camel  hair,  alpaca  hair,  and  llama  hair 
all  may  be  placed  for  dutiable  purposes  in  class  3  wools — that  is  to 
say,  all  grouped  together  with  carpet  wools  and  under  such  classifica- 
tions as  may  be  given  carpet  wools,  so  that  prior  incongruities  in  the 
A-merican  classification  of  wool  groups  may  now  become  properly 
balanced  and  remedied. 

WOOL  ON  THE  SKIN. 

[Paragraph  1102.] 

STATEMSITT  OF   T.  E.  HABBIKOTOK,  BEPBESENTINO   J.   J.   HAE- 

BINGTON  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBX  CITY. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  kindly  give  your  name  and  addi-ess 
to  the  stenographer? 

Mi\  Harrington.  T.  F.  Harrington,  New  York  City.  I  represent 
the  wool-pulling  industry. 

Senator  La  Foi.lktte.  Have  vou  unv  other  address  than  New  York 
City?  \       ' 

Mr.  Harrington.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Senator  McCuMnEK.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  business  in  which  you 
are  engaged. 

Mr.  IIarrington.  Wool  pulling. 

Tnasmuch  as  you  are  now  considering  the  wool  tariff  schedule  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  this  schedule  pro- 
vides only  for  a  differential  of  1  (!ent  a  pound  clean  content  in  favor 
of  wool  imported  on  the  skin,  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  11,  paragraph 
1102,  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  wool-pulling  industry  of  this  country  will  be  placed  if 
this  industry  does  not  receive  a  much  larger  differential. 

This  differential  of  1  cent  a  pound  is  practically  of  no  benefit  to 
us  in  the  importing  of  wool  on  the  skin. 

In  order  that  we  may  make  clear  to  you  the  disadvantage  our  in- 
dustry would  be  placed  under,  I  wish  to  put  before  you  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

First.  The  cost  of  pulling  is  approximately  22  cents  per  skin.  This 
is  the  cost  that  wool  on  the  skin  must  assume,  which  does  not  have 
to  be  borne  bv  imported  fleece  or  shorn  wool.  The  average  weight 
of  wool  pulled  from  imported  skins  is  approximately  four  and  a  half 
pounds  per  skin.  This  is  approximately  an  additional  cost  of  5 
cents  per  grease  pound  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  imported  fleece 
or  shorn  wool. 

Second.  Wools  on  the  skin  are  uniformly  of  heavier  shrinkage 
than  shorn  wools  of  the  same  class,  due  to  the  blood  and  dirt  which 
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is  taken  up  by  the  skin  in  the  process  of  slaughtering,  and  all  tag 
locks  are  left  on  the  wool  on  the  skin,  while  they  are  eluninated  from 
the  fleece  wool  in  the  shearing.  We  might  also  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  wools  purchased  abroad  for  importation  are  selected 
especially  for  their  light  shrinkage  and  freedom  from  these  tag  locks 
and  skirts. 

Third.  Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  import  sheepskins  carrying  class  1  wools  with  the  differential 
of  1  cent  per  pound  on  wool  in  the  grease  in  competition  with  the 
fleece  or  shorn  wools.  This  bill  specified  class  1  wool  dutiable  at 
11  cents  per  pound,  and  class  1  wool  on  the  skin  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  making  a  difference  of  approximately  10  per  cent,  while,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  differential  in  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  makes  a  dif- 
ference on  the  clean  content  of  only  1  cent,  from  25  cents  to  24  cents, 
or  only  4  per  cent.  This,  as  you  will  see,  places  our  industry  even 
at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill. 

We  ask  that  in  the  proposed  bill  the  difference  between  wools  on 
the  skin  and  other  wools  be  recognized,  and  a  differential  made  that 
will  be  in  k^ping  with  the  additional  cost  borne  by  the  pulled  wool, 
as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  wool  on  the  skin  as 
compared  with  the  fleece  or  shorn  wool. 

It  is  admitted  that  wools  will  have  to*be  imported  to  supply  the 
deficiency  between  home  production  and  home  requirements.  This 
being  so,  we  believe  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  labor 
as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  a  prosperous  and  thriving  industry  that 
every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  importation  ot  wool  on  the 
skin. 

There  is  another  feature  which  we  wish  to  call  to  your  attention, 
and  which  has  a  very  important  bearing  from  the  labor  standpoint. 
There  is. in  addition  to  the  pulling  ot  wool  from  these  skins  the 
process  of  pickling  and  preparing  the  skin  for  the  tanner.  This 
forms  quite  an  impoptsnt  part  of  the  in^tistry.  If  the  differential 
in  the  rate  of  dutv  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  import  "these  skins, 
thej  would  be  pulled  in  foreign  countries  and  the  pickled  skins  would 
be  imported  free  of  duty  and  labor,  would  loose  tiie  l)enefits  it  would 
derive  from  the  pulling  of  them  here,  and  the  industry  suffer  accord- 

inriy. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asking 
for  any  rate  of  duty  that  will  lessen  the  protection  due  to  the  wool- 
jrrowing  interest  of  the  country,  we  do  feel  that  the  pulling  industry 
should  not  be  placed  at  any  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  im- 
porters of  fleece  or  shorn  wool,  and  as  the  costs  which  we  have  placed 
before  you  show  that  our  industry  under  an  equal  rate  would  be 
discriminated  against  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  per  grease  pound,  or 
its  equivalent,  on  the  scoured  content,  which  is  about  8  cents  per 
pound,  we  submit  our  claim  for  your  consideration.  I  might  add 
that  I  represent  the  following-named  concerns:  Traugoot,  Schmidt 
&  Sons,  Detroit,  Mich.;  J.  J.  Harrington  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York 
City:  J.  M.  &  P.  Scanlon,  New  York  City;  New  York  Veal  &  Mut- 
ton Co.,  New  York  City;  Aaron  Levy  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  J.  C. 
Malone  (Inc.),  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Nagle  Packing  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.;  Winslow  Bros.  &  Smith  Co.,  Norwood,  Mass.;  Helburn 
Thompson  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.;  Rosenthal  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
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Rosenberg,  Happ  &  Sie^I,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  B.  Steinharter  &  Sons, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh  Wool  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  M.  Bern- 
stein  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Bissinger  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaUf.; 
and  L.  Kaufman  &  Oo.,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  you  know  it  does  cost  something  to 
have  the  wool  sheared. 

Mr.  Habrikgtok.  In  Europe? 

Senator  Smoot.  In  this  country  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Does  it  cost  more  for  the  pulling  than  it  does 
for  the  shearing? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Oh,  yes:  much  more. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  costs  what,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Harringon.  It  costs  more  to  pull.  The  cost  of  pulling  is  22 
cents  apiece. 

Senator  MgCumber.  That  would  be  22  cents  for  4^  pounds? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Foli4ETT£.  Describe  that  process. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  first  process  is  the  soaking*  and  softening  of  the  skin.  These 
skins  practically  all  come  in  in  a  dry  condition.  They  are  put 
througn  the  soaking  process  to  soften  them.  Then  they  are  washed 
on  the  fresh  side  of  the  skin,  and  then  we  apply  a  solution  of  lime 
and  sodium  or  lime  and  arsenic.  There  are  two  or  three  different 
processes.  Tlien  they  remain  in  that  condition  for  24  hours,  and 
after  that 

Senator  La  Folletfe.  How  much  hand  work  is  there  in  the  two 
processes? 

Mr.  Harrington.  It  is  all  hand  work. 

Senator  La  F0M4ETTB.  Is  the  washinie:  done  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes ;  the  washing  is  done  by  hand. 

Senator  La  Follbttb.  In  tubs? 

Mr.  Harringon.  In  tubs,  with  a  paddle  wheel.  It  is  done  by  a 
machine,  a  washing  machine,  but  it  is  all  hand  work.  After  paint- 
ing or  applying  the  solution  of  lime  and  sodium,  it  goes  to  the  puller. 

Stnator  La  Follette.  Just  a  moment.      How  is  that  applied? 

Mr.  Harrington.  By  a  whitewash  brush  on  the  fresh  side  of  the 
skin.  It  is  put  on  by  hand.  Then  it  goes  to  the  puller,  who  pulls 
the  wool  and  sorts  it  into  different  grades. 

Senator  La  Foulette.  That  is  all  pulled  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes.  Then  the  wool  is  dried  and  is  soon  ready 
for  the  market.    That  process  costs  about  22  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  differential  is  based  upon  the  scoured  basis, 
without  dirt. 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  forgot  that  in  our  brief.  We  forgot  to  say 
that  we  would  request  the  equivalent  of  the  scoured  content,  which 
would  be  approximately  8  cents  per  pound.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
average  shrinkage  is  40  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  If  you  want  to  make  any  change  in  your 
statement  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  shall  do  that  later.  Senator.    . 

Now,  the  situation  is  this,  to  sum  the  whole  thing  up:  The  im- 
porter, in  importing  his  wools,  has  no  labor  cost  at  all  attached  to 
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the  wool  except  warehousing,  interest  charges  on  his  money,  and 
overhead.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  manufacturing  charge, 
if  we  see  fit  to  calldt  so,  of  22  cents  apiece.  They  do  not  have  that. 
These  skins  are  bought  in  Europe.  The  price  is  based  on  the  value 
of  the  wool.  We  come  directly  into  competition  with  the  shorn 
wool,  which,  after  it  arrives  here,  has  not  to  bear  that  burden. 

We  are  not  treading  on  anybodj;'s  corns.  We  are  asking  simply 
for  the  privilege  of  being  in  a  position  to  import  our  wools  on  the 
skins  at  no  greater  cost.  It  does  not  affect  the  flock  master.  There 
will  be  so  much  imported  here.  Assume  that  there  are  300,000,000 
pounds.  We  are  using  800,000,000pounds.  It  would  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  import  500,000,000.  We  want  the  right  to  import  our 
share  of  that  at  no  higher  cost  than  the  imported  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  pull  the  domestic  wool? 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  pull  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  imported 
wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  proportion  in  your  business  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  ? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Individually?  Do  you  mean  in  my  own  per- 
sonal business? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  sir;  in  your  own  business. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Probably  25  per  cent  is  imported.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  true  of  the  others,  I  think.  Probably  30  per  cent  would 
cover  the  entire  industry.  Perhaps  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
skins  pulled  in  this  country  are  imported.  That  does  not  apply  to 
carpeting  stuff.  We  do  not  handle  that.  That  is  handled  mostly 
by  tanners,  and  their  work  is  pretty  much  done  by  machinery.  There 
is  no  selection  or  grading  of  wool  m  it. 

Senator  McLean.  If  wool  can  be  sheared  for  half  what  it  costs- 
to  pull  it  why  isn't  it  all  sheared? 

Mr.  Harrington.  You  would  lose  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
skin. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  lose  the  pelt. 

Senator  MoLban.  You  don't  lose  the  pelt  when  you  shear  sheep. 
You  have  the  pelt  just  the  same. 

Senator  Smoot.   i  ou  have  to  get  it  out 

Senator  La  Foi^lbttb.  You  can  not  do  it  unless  you  use  squeezers. 

Senator  MgLban.  You  can  shear  it  before  you  kill  it,  canx  you  ? 

Mr.  Harrington.  You  would  lose  approximately  three-quarters  of 
a  pound. 

Senator  MgLean.  Are  your  pelts  worth  more  where  the  wool  is 
pulled  than  where  the  sheep  is  sheared  before  he  is  killed,  or  do  you 
have  to  pull  all  the  wool? 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  have  to  pull  all  of  it. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  to  state  about  the 
weight  of  the  sheepskins ;  that  is,  after  the  wool  is  pulled. 

Mr.  Harrington.  It  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  original  weight 
of  the  skin.  After  we  pull  the  wool  we  lime  it  for  several  days.  It  is 
put  into  lime  vats  and  then  it  is  cured  and  all  foreign  matter  is  re- 
moved from  it. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  Senator  Good- 
ing's quei^ion.  He  desires  to  know  about  the  weight  of  the  pelt  after 
the  wool  is  taken  off. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  skin  itself. 
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Mr.  Harrington.  Before  or  after  the  wool  is  removed? 

Senator  Gooding.  In  its  last  stage. 
"  Mr.  Harrington.  Fifty  per  cent  wool,  9  pounds  skin,  gives  you  ^ 
pounds  of  wool. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  wool  weighs  about  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes ;  about  50  per  cent  of  the  dry  skin.  That  is 
what  the  Treasury  Department  assessed  on  the  wool. " 

Senator  McCumber  That  would  make  the  whole  thing  weigh  about 
9  pounds? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Harrington,  you  speak  also  for  Mr.  Cook, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes,  sir ;  I  speak  for  Mr.  Cook  also. 

RAW  WOOL. 

[Paragraph  1102.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  F.  WAIiXEB,  SECBETABY  OHIO  WOOL  GBOWEBS' 
ASSOCIATION,  MEMBEB  OF  THE  GOVEBNING  BOABD  OF  THE  NA. 
TIONAIi  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  BVBEAV,  GAMBIEB,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Walker,  will  you  please  state  your  full  name 
for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  My  name  is  J.  F.  Walker;  mv  address.  Gambler^ 
Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  National  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bureau,  and  this  statement' that  we  are  i)resenting  at  the  pres- 
ent time  will  be  presented  on  behalf  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau,,  an  organization  covering  a  great  many  woolgrowers'  asso- 
ciations, particularly  in  the  Ea^. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  state  your  views  and  that  of  your  associates. 

Mr.  Walker.  In  presenting  this  statement  for  the  consideration 
of  your  committee  it  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  matter  of 
the  necessity  of  the  protection  of  the  sheep  industry  of  the  United 
States  at  great  length. 

We  believe  there  is  no  fair-minded  person  but  will  agree  that  it  is 
an  industry  not  only  advantageous  in  promoting  the  oest  interests 
of  the  country,  but  one  that  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  welfare; 
practically  the  only  industry  serving  in  the  dual  capacity  of  provid- 
ing both  food  and  clothing,  an  industry  that  has  been  developed 
through  the  application  of  the  principles  of  protection.  Evidence 
beyond  controversy  has  been  repeatedly  submitted  before  every  com- 
mittee holding  hearings  on  wool  tariff  schedules  bearing  out  the 
truth  of  this  i^tement. 

So  vital  was  the  necessity  for  wool  in  1918  that  the  Government 
took  over  the  entire  wool  supply  of  the  United  States,  and,  quoting 
Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  Unitea  States  Army,  page  12,  WooJ  and  Rag 
Trade  I&eport  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission : 

Just  one  instance:  Take  the  mere  question  of  nniforms.  We  must  com- 
mandeer, and  have  done  6o,  aU  of  the  wool  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
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taken  tbe  wool  of  the  Argentine.    We  are  going  to  put  the  whole  civilian  popn- 
hition  on  shoddy  for  the  next  year,  but  you  can  not  do  this  thing  offhand. 

The  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  nation  like  the  United  States  put- 
ting its  civilian  population  on  shoddy,  and  even  using  shoddy  and 
other  substitutes  for  its  Army  requirements  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
shoidd  never  be  repeated.  What  if  the  war  had  gone  on  four  or 
five  years  ? 

The  Bepublican  Party  recognizes  the  fact  that  sheep  husbandry 
is  a  vital  industry,  and  promised  to  protect  it,  as  the  following  com- 
munication sent  out  by  the  Republican  national  committee  clearly 
demonstrates : 

To  the  Wool  Growers: 

Ttie  wool  industry  is  of  vital  impoitauce  to  the  Nation.  Without  wool  we  can 
DOt  clothe  our  people.  Mutton  is  a  helpful  and  nutritious  food  and  rapidly 
growing  in  popularity. 

If  we  are  able  to  build  up  a  self-sustaining  sheep  husbandry  our  ranchers  and 
farmers  must  be  protected  from  unfair  competition  from  those  countries  where 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  standards  of  living  are  much  lower  than  here. 

The  Republican  Party  is  pledged  to  protect  the  woolgrower  through  an  ade- 
quate tariff  representing  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  advocated  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  so 
far  as  the  sheep  industry  is  concerned  has  several  times  opened  the  door  to 
free  entry  of  wool,  with  consequent  disaster  to  the  home  producer. 

Under  proper  protection  and  development,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  farms 
and  ranches  can  not  grow  all  the  wool  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our 
rapidly  increas  ng  population.  Authorities  tell  us  that  we  have  room  for 
150.000,000  sheep  to  provide  this  need. 

The  Republican  Party  promises  to  give  the  sheep  inlustry  of  these  United 
States  a  square  deaL 

We  believe  that  the  Bepublican  Party  meant  what  it  said  in  this 
communication,  and  that  vour  committee  to-day  is  interested  in  two 
major  premises :  First,  what  shall  be  the  basis  for  determining  the 
duties  on  wool ;  and,  second,  what  "  constitutes  an  adequate  protec- 
tive tariff,  representing  the  difference  between  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad  ?  " 

Woolgrowers  have  long  contended  that  the  dutv  on  wool  should 
be  specific  in  nature,  rather  than  ad  valorem,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

A  conclusive  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties  is  that  when  foreign 
wools  decline  in  price,  and  thereby  produce  the  greatest  need  of  a 
protective  duty,  the  least  protection  is  given,  and  when  foreign 
wools  advance  in  price,  and  the  need  of  protection  grows  less,  the 
greater  protection  is  given — thus  the  ad  valorem  system  is  illogical. 

Manufacturers  of  woolen  fabrics  have  recognized  this,  and  Mr. 
S.  N,  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  in  the  hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  second  session,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

The  wool  manufacturer  asks,  then,  that  whatever  protection  is  given  him 
may  be  given,  in  part  at  least,  'n  specific  form,  so  arranged  that  the  opportunity 
and  Inducement  to  undervaluation  shall  be  reduced  to  a  min  mum  and  the  law 
i»haU  operate  with  certainty,  exactness,  and  equity. 

In  the  tariff  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Sixty-second  Congress,  John  P.  Wood,  president  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  on  being  asked  by  Con- 
gressman Hill — 

What  kind  of  a  rate  do  you  recommend,  ad  valorem  or  specific? 

Referring  to  woolen  fabrics — replied : 

We  recommend  a  specific  rate  with  certain  cloth,  and  where  it  is  impossiblo 
to  recommend  a  minimum  we  recommend  a  compound  duty. 

And,  again  ouotin^  from  tariff  brief  submitted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  at  same  hearings : 

A  duty,  to  afford  protection  to  an  Industry,  must  equal  the  difference  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  conversion  cost.  That  difference  is,  in  respect  to 
any  given  article,  a  constant  factor.  The  only  duty  that  wiU  always  equal  such 
difference  must  therefore  be  a  constant  and  the  only  form  of  duty  that  meeti 
these  requirements  and  is  one  that  is  specific  in  form — ^that  is,  one  that  is  as- 
sessed at  so  much  per  unit  of  quantity,  as,  for  example,  per  pound,  per  square 
yard,  per  gallon,  or  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  the  nature  of  ^e  commodity. 

If  the  duty  is  in  ad  valorem  form — that  is,  assessed  as  a  {percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  commodity — the  amount  ot  duty  is  variant,  fluctuating  con- 
stantly with  changes  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  of  which  the  commodity  is 
made.  Low  prices  of  raw  material  are  constantly  coincident  with  depressed 
business. 

We  have  already  noted  how  low  prices  are  coincident  with  business 
depression — 

And  at  such  a  time,  when  competition  is  most  severe,  profits  disappear,  de- 
creasing duty  on  an  ad  valorem  rate  invites  new  and  IcilUng  competition  to  the 
domestic  producer,  and  the  fall  in  domestic  prices,  being  accelerated  by  a 
simultaneous  proportionate  fall  in  the  amount  of  duty,  causes  increased  dis- 
tress to  merchants  through  the  greater  loss  in  tlie  liquidation  of  their  stocks 
of  merchandise. 

Per  contra,  rising  prices  of  raw  material  are  usually  coincident  with  active 
business  and  abundant  demand.  At  such  times  competition  Is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  for  there  is  enough  trade  for  all.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
rise  in  prices  is  apt  to  be  stimulated  beyond  an  increase  in  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial by  augmented  profits;  and  it  is  under  such  conditions  that  increased 
competition  is  needed  to  protect  the  buyer  from  exorbitant  advances.  If, 
however,  the  duties  are  in  ad  valorem  form,  competition  is  more  effectively 
barred  than  ever,  for  the  higher  the  raw  material  goes  the  greater  the  foreign 
cost,  and  so  the  more  is  the  amount  of  duty  produced  by  the  ad  valorem  rate. 
Then  it  is  that  the  domestic  producer  receives  not  only  the  protection  normally 
needed  but  has  the  protective  duty  enhanced  so  that  with  the  active  demand 
then  existing  it  may  enable  him  to  augment  his  normal  profit.  The  effect  of 
the  specific  duty  is  quite  the  reverse,  for  remaining  as  it  does  at  one  level,  if 
domestic  prices  tend  to  advance  too  much,  the  doors  to  foreign  competition 
automatically  open  and  an  effective  check  is  at  once  imposed  upon  any  in- 
crease in  domestic  prices  beyond  that  made  necessary  by  increased  cost  of 
raw  material. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government,  specific  rates  are  greatly  to  be 
preferred,  the  important  consideration  l)eing  that  its  revenue  should  be  stable 
and  dependable.  We  have  already  noticed  that  low  prices  are  coincident  with 
dull  business.  Consequently,  at  the  very  time  when  the  volume  of  importa- 
tions find  the  revenue  produced  thereby  are  greatly  reduced  because  of  a 
depressed  condition  of  business,  the  revenue  is  still  further  depleted  because  the 
duty  has  to  be  computed  as  a  percentage  upon  low  prices. 

Whether  considered  as  a  matter  of  protection  to  domestic  manufacturers  or  as 
one  of  Government  revenue,  ad  valorem  duties  are  so  susceptible  to  the  fraud  of 
undervaluation  as  to  be  highly  objectionable.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  cus- 
toms frauds  have  been  perpetuated  in  respect  to  commodities  that  were  subject 
to  specific  duties,  but  such  frauds  involve  connivance  upon  the  part  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  customs  service,  and  a  proper  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  ought  to  make  such  collusion  nearly  impossible.  Moreover, 
such  frauds  of  collusion  are  just  as  possible  with  ad  valorem  as  witli  specific 
duties,  while  through  undervaluation,  without  participation  by  any  agents  of 
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the  customs,  ad  valorem  duties  permit  vastly  greater  frauds  in  addition  to  such 
as  may  be  effected  by  corruption. 

Because  to  the  serious  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties  practically  every  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  last  half  century,  irrespective  of  party,  has  at  one 
time  or  another  advocated  the  use  of  specific  rather  than  ad  valorem  rates.  In 
Appendix  III  we  take  leave  to  quote  some  of  the  opinions  officially  expressed  by 
Treasury  officials.  Honest  importers  have  been  equally  urgent  in  opposing  the 
use  of  the  ad  valorem  form  in  atiiy  cases  where  the  specific  could  be  applied ;  we 
subjoin  also  some  notable  opinions  from  this  interest. 

So  objectionable  from  every  point  of  view  have  ad  valorem  duties  been  found 
that  otho*  Governments  have  adopted  it  as  a  settled  policy  that,  whenever  prac- 
ticable import  duties  should  be  laid  in  specific  form.  A  recent  investigator  of 
this  subject  has  wrltt^i :  '*  The  (German  has  946  numbers,  all  specific." 

If,  then,  the  duty  be  specific  in  character,  shall  it  be  on  a  clean  or 
grease  basis? 

For  many  years  the  woolgrowers  have  insisted  that  the  duties  on 
wool  should  be  specific,  based  on  the  clean  content  rather  than  on 
grease.  For  the  reason  that  specific  duties  based  on  grease  values 
permitted  the  importation  of  lignt  shrinkage  and  skirteowools,  which 
were  worth  much  more  than  the  heavier  shrinking  domestic  wools, 
these  to  a  large  degree  deprived  the  grower  of  the  protection  which, 
under  previous  Republican  tariff  acts,  it  was  intended  he  should  have. 
Further,  all  wools  are  purchased  by  manufacturers  on  a  clean-content 
basis,  and  are  only  worth  to  him  the  percentage  of  clean  wool  they 
contain,  as  the  by-product  is  comparatively  valueless  and  normally 
does  not  much  more  than  pay  for  cost  of  recovery  and  scouring. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  of  1911,  page  14,  contains  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

Much  of  the  objection  to  the  present  compensatory  duty  as  giving  excessive 
compensation  would  be  removed  by  putting  the  duty  on  wool  on  the  scored  basis 
instead  of  on  the  grease  pound.  The  compensatory  duty  in  that  case  would  be 
adjusted  to  clean  content  in  case  of  all-wool  goods  at  least  and  would  be 
entirely  independent  of  disputed  grease-wool  shrinkages. 

The  present  Tariff  Commission  reaffirms  this  statement  of  the  Tariff 
Board  in  the  following  language,  page  26,  in  the  Woolgrowing 
Industry : 

Furthermore,  no  matter  which  branch  of  the  Industry  is  more  adversely 
ufftKJted  by  discrimination  against  the  heavy-shrinking  wools,  conditions  will 
be  equalized  by  imposition  of  the  duty  upon  the  scoured  content.  This  would 
do  away  not  only  with  discrimination  between  heavy-shrinking  and  light- 
shrinking  wools,  but  also  with  the  discrimination  against  scoured  wool,  which 
resulted  from  the  triple  duty  on  it.  This  has  been  cited  as  discrimination  against 
the  woolen  branch  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  which  brought  more  wool 
in  the  scoured  condition  than  did  the  worsted  branch. 

The  Tariff  Board  objected  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  not  only  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  administering  It,  but  also  when  prices  increase  and  protection  is 
less  needed  the  ad  valorem  duty  rises,  while  a  specific  duty  when  prices  are 
liigb  becomes  in  effect  a  lower  duty.  When  prices  fall,  the  converse  of  this 
proposition  applies.  In  this  way  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  gives  the  do- 
mestic woolgrower  less  protection  when  he  needs  more,  and  vice  versa.  Some 
manufacturers  have,  however,  opposed  this  reasoning  on  the  ground  that  the 
situation  is  entirely  to  the  woolgrowers'  interest,  while  from  the  manufac- 
tOTerB*  point  of  view  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  tend  to  equalize  conditions 
for  them  in  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers.  Inasmuch  as  their 
criticism  is  directed  against  the  duty  on  wool,  their  reasoning  seems  illogical, 
as  the  compensatory  duty  is  Intended  solely  to  offset  their  higher  costs  for  raw 
material.  A  duty  on  the  scoured  content  of  Imported  wools  could  only  raise 
domestic  wool  prices  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and  a  proper  compensatory 
iPTy  on  importations  of  manofactyres  of  wool  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  offset 
this,  irrespective  of  the  rise  or  faU  of  world  prices  for  wool. 
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And  again,  on  pages  396  and  397,  report  of  Taf t  Tariff  Board : 

The  proposal  to  levy  a  duty  on  the  scoured  pound  of  wool  implies  that  It  is 
possible  to  select  samples  that  are  fairly  representative  of  a  con^^^igmnent  of 
wool,  nnd  to  ascertain  the  clean  content  of  the  consignment  by  scouring  and 
conditioning  such  samples.  It  also  implies  the  establishment  of  conditioning 
houses  to  be  maintained  by  the  Government  at  leading  ports  of  entry.  The 
Tariff  Board  has  carefully  Investigated  the  matter  and.  with  the  aid  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  It  is  not  only  possible, 
but  It  Is  relatively  a  simple  matter  to  test  wool  by  sample  at  the  time  of  im- 
portation. It  has  also  ascertained  that  the  machinery  required  for  scouring  and 
conditioning  the  wool  in  small  lots  is  inexpensive  and  could  be  promptly  in- 
stalled, and  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  light.  If  Congress  should  deem  it 
wise  to  adopt  this  method  of  collecting  duties  upon  raw..\vQol,  it  would  seem 
that  the  details  necessary  for  its  prompt,  eificient,  and  economical  administra- 
tion may  safely  be  left  to  the  proper  administrative  officers  of  the  Gtovemment. 

Samuel  S.  Dale,  editor  of  the  Textile  World  Becord,  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  38,  May  7,  1909,  very  clearly  brings  out'  the  contention  of 
the  growers  that  the  grease  specific  dutj'  has  worked  to  their  ad- 
vantage, as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Dale,  you  have  here  two  samples  of  wool.  Will  you  kindly  descril^e 
them? 

A.  One  is  a  sample  of  Cape  wool  received  a  few  days  ago  from  London  by 
way  of  Bradford.  The  estimated  shrlnliage  in  scouring  is  70  per  cent,  yielding 
30  pounds  of  scoured  wool  from  every  100  pounds  of  grease  wool.  The  other 
is  a  sample  of  English  wool  washed  on  the  sheep*s  back,  the  estimated  shrinkage 
being  20  per  cent,  yielding  80  pounds  of  scoured  wool  from  every  100  pounds  of 
grease  wool.  The  duty  on  the  wool  like  the  first  sample  is  11  cents  a  grease 
pound,  or  33  cents  a  scoured  pound.  The  duty  on  the  wool  like  the  second 
sample  of  English  wool  Is  12  cents  a  grease  pound,  or  15  cents  a  scoured  pound. 
Irkiually  w:de  varat'ons  in  shrinkage  occur  In  wools  of  the  first  class.  It  being 
possible  to  find  wools  of  class  1  shrinking  as  high  as  80  per  cent  and  as  low 
as  20  per  cent.  In  one  cose  the  buyer  gets  20  pounds  of  scoured  wool  from 
100  pounds  of  grease  wool;  in  the  other  case  he  gets  80  pounds  of  scoured 
wool  from  100  pounds  of  grease  wool.  And  yet  the  Dingley  law  imposes  a  duty 
of  11  cents  a  grease  pound,  $11  per  100  pounds,  in  each  case.  -Thus  the  user 
of  the  first  lot  pays  a  duty  of  $11  on  20  pounds  of  clean  wool,  while  the  user 
of  the  second  lot  pays  the  same  duty  ($11)  on  80  pounds  of  clean  wool.  I  have, 
however,  selected  samples  of  both  classes  (1  and  2)  in  order  to  Illustrate  the 
inequality  in  the  present  tariff  on  washed  and  unwashed  wools.  A  duty  on 
wool  should  be  judged  by  the  amount  per  scoured  iwund.  The  Dingley  law 
fixes  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  at  33  cents  a  pound,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  protection  granted  the  American  woolgrower.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, practically  no  wool  Is  imported  in  the  scoured  condition,  while  none  of 
tlie  imported  grease  wool,  on  which  the  duty  is  11  cents  a  pound,  shrinks  In 
scouring  over  55  cer  cent,  the  bulk  of  shrinking  being  much  less  than  that. 

Under  the  operation  of  all  tariff  measures  fixing  the  duty  on  a  spe- 
cific grease  basis  we  find  the  grower  deprived  of  a  portion  of  tl»e 
protection  which  the  law  assumed  that  he  would  have,  and  which  the 
consuming  public  believed  that  he  received.  This  was  true  from  the 
fact  that  the  average  shrinkage  of  wool  in  the  United  States  has 
been  estimated  at  approximately  66S  per  cent,  or  that  it  takes  '^ 
pounds  of  grease  wool  to  produce  1  pound  of  clean  wool.  This  has 
been  taken  as  a  basis  in  the  wool-tariff  bills,  so  we  find  a  provision 
for  three  times  the  gi'ease  duty  on  scoured  wools.  The  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  provided  for  11  cents  per  grease  pound  or  33  cents  per 
clean  pound.  What  happened?  Afanufacturers  began  importing 
only  wools  with  a  light  shrinkage,  and  wools  "  prepared  especially 
for  American  trade  "began  to  appear.  These  wools  were  those  from 
which  the  heavier  shrinking  portions  had  been  removed,  leaving  only 
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the  choicest,  lightest  shrinking  parts  of  the  fleece,  or  "  skirted  wools," 
as  the  trade  termed  them.  * 

An  interesting  -comparison  of  the  shrinkage  of  these  wools,  as  com- 
pared with  the  domestic  wools,  or  even  wools  produced  in  the  same 
country  but  exported  to  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  ap- 
pears in  the  following  table. 


Shrinkage  per  cent. 
[Report  of  Taft  Tariff  Board,  pp.  3S3^fi4.J 


Grade. 


I>cUineand  Ane  clothing, 

une-balf  blood 

Thrf»eighths  blood 

'Jre-foartli  blood 


United  States  mills.'   South  American. 


Territory'    Fleece 
wools.       wools. 

67.23 
62.28 
53.83 
4S.09 

60 
155 
»50 
145 

United 

States 
mills. 


For 
mills. 


Aastralian. 


United         YoT 


48.22  I         58.82 

43.13  I 

37.26  I 

29.40 


1  Shrinlcages  filled  in  on  estimated  shrink  of  these  grades,  Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  fine  wools  of  the  United  States 
shrinking  from  60  per  cent  to  67  per  cent  came  directly  in  competition 
with  imported  wool  shrinkage  47  per  cent  to  48  per  cent,  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

Our  quarter  blood  shrinking  45  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  competing 
with  foreign  wools  shrinking  from  30  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  or  ap- 
jiroximatelv  one-third  of  the  difference  in  clean  yield,  while  the 
heavier  shrinking  wools  of  foreign  countries,  comparing  favorably 
in  shrinkage  with  our  wools,  were  used  outside  the  United  States. 
So,  while  the  manufacturer  received  a  compensatory  duty  based  on 
33  per  cent  clean  pound,  he  actually  imported  wools  paying  as  low  as 
14  cents  a  pound  clean. 

Kecognizing  these  facts,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  m  drafting  the  present  wool  schedule,  have  placed  the  duty  on 
a  clean-content  basis.  However,  in  determining  the  amount  of  duty 
on  a  protective  basis,  we  feel  that  it  is  inadequate,  as  figures  of  cost 
production  as  between  this  and  foreign  countries  will  show.  And  the 
further  provision  "  that  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  "  virtually  abrogated  the  25  cents 
clean  duty  on  70  per  cent  of  our  domestic  wools  and  fulfilled  the  scrip- 
ture that  "  To  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  seemeth  to  have."  The  only  exception  to  this  being  the  heavier 
shrinking  fine  wools,  which  on  present  value  of  32  cents  per  pound 
in  the  grease  on  delaine  combing  and  27  cents  per  pound  grease  on 
tine  clothing  means,  respectively,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  28.8  per  cent 
and  26.9  per  cent. 

I  may  say  to  the  committee  that  we  prepared  this  table  in  August, 
as  we  understood  that  the  hearings  were  to  take  place  shortly  after 
that  time,  and  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  figures  that  we  have 
submitted,  but  very  slight.  The  proposition  still  holds  true.  In  other 
words,  whenever  clean  wools  are  worth  71.4  cents  per  pound  the  ad 
valorem  of  35  per  cent  equals  the  duty  of  25  cents  a  pound  clean.  An 
advance  in  price  over  71.4  cents  per  pound  clean  means  that  the  ad 
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valorem  rate  decreases  by  virtue  of  the  fact  of  the  26  cents  per  pound 
clean-content  provision.  For  example,  were  wools  worth  $1  per 
pound  clean,  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  25  per  cent.  If  they  were 
worth  $1.25  per  pound  clean,  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  20  per 
cent.  Should  they  ffo  to  $2  per  pound  clean,  the  ad  valorem  duty 
would  be  further  reduced  to  12^  per  cent. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  the  grower  is  limited  in  his  protection  on 
his  low-priced  wools  by  virtue  of  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  clause, 
and  on  his  high-priced  wools  by  the  25  cents  per  pound  clean-content 
clause,  as  no  matter  how  high  wool  values  may  go  the  duty  can 
never  exceed  25  cents  per  pound  clean,  which  interpreted  on  an 
average  shrinkage  on  all  classes  of  wool  produced  in  the  United 
States  means  an  average  of  between  10  cents  and  11  cents  per  grease 
pound. 

In  the  Daily  News  Record  of  July  18,  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  issued  a  statement,  from  which  the  following  is 
quoted : 

The  Fordney  tariff  biU  of  1921  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  June  29.  So  far  as  the  wool  and 
wool-products  schedule  is  concerned,  the  outstanding  feature  is  its  inconsistent 
and  haphazard  character.  It  can  be  deduced  from  internal  evidence  that  who- 
ever drew  the  schedule  was  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  wool-manufacturing 
industry.  Moreover,  whoever  drew  the  schedule  was  not  able,  for  one  cause 
or  another,  to  hold  consistently  to  any  definite  policy.  The  whole  apparent 
underlying  principle,  if  the  schedule  has  one,  is  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates 
should  be  increased  on  raw  material  and  decreased  as  much  as  possible  on 
manufactures. 

The  duty  on  clothing  wools  is  put  at  25  cents  a  pound  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  these  wools  In  the  American  market  wiU  range  from 
less  than  10  cents  to  more  than  $1  per  pound.  The  proviso  limiting  the  amount 
to  35  per  cent  of  the  American  value  of  the  wools  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  wool  duty  from  reaching  indefensibly  high  ad  valorem  equivalents  on 
wools  of  low  value.  Granting  that  the  woolgrowers  are  entitled  to  a  maximum 
of  protection  and  that  the  maximum  i)ermlsslble  in  any  schedule  is  the  Payne- 
Aldrlch  rate,  the  course  of  obvious  wisdom  would  have  been  to  put  the  duty 
on  unmanufactured  wool  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  basis. 

The  real  mistake,  however,  is  In  the  adoption  of  the  flat  rate  of  duty  for 
a  product  with  extreme  variations  In  value.  The  flat  rate  which  was  adopted 
put  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  wool  duty  far  above  those  ever  levied 
in  any  former  wool  schedule.  The  remedy  for  this  situation  in  connection  with 
the  wool  duty  is  to  return  to  the  system  of  collecting  wool  duties  which  has 
been  In  successful  operation  for  over  half  a  century.  Put  the  duties  on  grease 
wool  with  proper  corresponding  fates  for  washed  and  scoured  wool. 

The  most  conspicuous  fact  about  the  rates  on  manufactures  Is  that  they 
are  not  protective.    They  are  merely  revenue  rates. 

Some  of  the  statements  in  this  article  are  misleading,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  uncontroverted.  Referring  to  the  statement 
that  "  The  apparent  underlying  principle  of  the  schedule  is  that  the 
Payne- Aldrich  rates  should  be  increased  on  raw  material,"  an  analysis 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  shows  that  throughout  it  was  based  on 
a  duty  of  11  cents  per  grease  pound,  and  33  cents  per  clean  pound. 
The  manufacturers'  compensatory,  as  before  pointed  out,  was  on 
the  33  cents  per  clean-pound  basis,  as  their  statements  repeate<lly 
show  that  it  required  3  pounds  of  domestic  grease  wool  to  make  1 
pound  of  clean  wool.  The  grease  duty  on  American  wools  based  on 
this  shrinkage  at  25  cents  per  clean  pound  is  8 J  cents  per  grease 
pound,  or  2f  cents  per  grease  pound  less  than  under  the  rayne- 
Aldrich  bill.    One  of  two  things  is  very  apparent,  either  these  rates 
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are  lower  on  a  whole  than  the  Payne- Aldrich  rates  or  manufacturers 
in  determining  their  compensatory  duties  in  the  past  have  not 
correctly  stated  shrinkages  on  domestic  wools,  on  which  their  com- 
pensatory duties  were  based.    Second  statement: 

The  duty  on  clothing  wools  Is  put  at  25  cents  per  pound,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  prices  of  these  wools  in  the  American  market  will  range  from 
less  than  10  cents  to  more  than  $1  per  pound.  Therefore,  the  ad  valorem 
limiting  clause  of  35  per  cent  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  loss  from 
original  indefensibly  high  ad  valorem  equivalents  on  wools  of  low  value,  and 
the  course  of  obvious  wisdom  would  have  been  to  put  the  duty  on  manufactured 
wool  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  basis. 

It  is  very  evident  that  an  abnormally  wide  range  of  values,  due  to 
•  great  accumulation  of  certain  grades  of  wool,  is  taken  advantage  of 
in  this  statement,  and  growers  are  interested  to  know  just  what  class 
of  wools  are  worth  $1  per  pound  or  more  in  the  American  market 
to-day.  But,  assume  that  to  be  the  case,  we  find  an  ad  valorem 
equivalent  based  on  low-grade  South  American,  present  value  11 
cents  per  grease  pound,  clean  value  16.41  cents  per  clean  pound,  of 
160  per  cent.  This  is  the  extreme  case  in  quantity  of  production  and 
is  so  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  these  wools  are  very  light  in  shrinkage. 
The  protection  to  the  grower  in  the  United  States  on  this  ^rade  of 
wool  would  be  13J  cents  per  grease  pound  based  on  the  domestic 
shrinkage,  which  would  still  permit  these  wools  to  be  sold  to  manu- 
facturers at  a  cost  of  41.14  cents  per  clean  pound — surely  not  an  ex- 
cessive price.  Our  wool  of  the  same  grade  would  sell  in  competition 
at  23.1  cents  per  grease  pound  to  the  manufacturer.  Under  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  these  wools  would  carry  a  duty  of  11  cents  grease 
or  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  equivalent  grease  value,  or  33  cents  clean 
or  200  per  cent  ad  valorem  equivalent  based  on  clean  value  of  16.41 
cents. 

As  we  advance  into  wools  showing  greater  shrinkage  the  propor- 
tional ad  valorem  equivalent  greatly  decreases,  until  an  average  cov- 
ering all  wools  shows  an  actual  protection  of  between  10  and  11  cents 

5r  grease  pound  based  on  actual  shrinkage.  There  can,  therefore, 
no  advantage  in  assessing  duties  on  the  grease  basis  so  far  as 
ad  valorem  equivalents  are  concerned,  the  only  advantage  is  that 
under  a  flat-rate  grease  dutv  manufacturers  would  still  cotftinue  to 
import  light-shrinkage  wools  at  nominal  duties  while  getting  com- 
pensatories  based  on  25  cents  per  clean-content  duty.    Third : 

The  most  conspicuous  fact  about  the  rate  on  manufactures  is  that  they  are 
not  protective. 

We  are  equally  as  much  manufacturers  as  the  man  who  watches 
scoured  wool  run  through  a  machine  and  be  carded  into  tops,  the 
spinner  who  makes  it  into  yarn,  the  weaver^  etc.  Each  of  these  oper- 
ations may  require  a  very  short  period  of  time,  but  it  takes  365  days 
to  manufacture  a  fleece  of  wool.  It  requires  the  skill  and  the  knowl- 
edge to  know  how  to  grow  a  good,  serviceable  staple,  and  also  how 
to  produce  work  of  a  certain  grade  or  character.  It  is  not  a  hap- 
hazard product,  not  in  any  sense  of  a  raw  material,  but  has  been  de- 
veloped from  a  coarse,  hairy  product,  yielding  1  or  2  pounds  per 
sheep,  to  one  of  the  finest  fabrics  known  in  the  textile  trade,  yielding 
six  to  eight  times  its  ori^nal  weight  per  sheep.  The  men  that  have 
been  responsible  for  this  metamorphosis  are  certainly  not  to  be 
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in  foreign  countries  on  much  cheaper  costs,  but  he  has  also  the 
competition  of  his  own  second-hand  product,  shoddy,  whose  produc- 
tion is  greater  in  this  country  than  all  the  virgin  wool  produced 
therein,  to  contend  with.  As  previously  stated,  we  are  not  asking 
for  a  duty  that  will  adequately  protect  the  wool  producer  under 

? resent  conditions;  we  are  asking  for  a  bill  that  will  afford  him  a 
air  chance  under  normal  conditions^  and  this  the  Fordney  tariff 
bill  signally  fails  to  do.  The  following  table  shows  what  it  actu- 
ally accomplishes : 

Analysis  of  loool  schedule  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill. 

[Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture.    Prices  quoted  from  Boston  trade  papers 

of  July  6,  1921.1 


Grade. 


Low: 

One-fourth  blood. . . 

Do 

Three-eidiths  blood 
One-half  blood 

Medium  clothing 

One-half  clothing 

Fine  clothing 

Delaine. 


Shrink- 
age.    I 


Percent. 
42 

45 
50 
55 
48 
56 
65 
61 


Yield. 


5R 
55 
50 
45 
52 
44 
35 
39 


Duty  pec 

grease 

pound, 

on  basis 

of  25  cents 

per 

pound, 

clean 

content. 


CenU. 
14.5 
13.75 
12.5 
11.25 
13.0 
11.0 
8.75 
9.75 


Current 

value  in 

grease. 


Cente. 
15 
24 
26 
30 
20 
24 
27 
32 


Duty,  35 
percent 
ad  va- 
lorem, 
dean. 


CenU. 
09. 1 
15.27 
18w20 
23.33 
13.46 
19.00 
26.90 
27.70 


Duty. 

ease 
ids. 


CenU. 

5.2S 

K.6 

9.1 

las 

7.0 

S.4 

9.4 

11.9 


The  duty  on  fine  clothing  and  delaine  as  shown  in  last  column 
would  not  obtain,  as  the  preceding  column  shows  this  duty  would 
be  more  than  25  cents  per  clean  pound. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  representatives  of  wool- 
growers'  associations  and  farm  bureaus  having  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  wool  production.  This  analysis  is  highly  important  because 
it  affects  approximately  45  per  cent  of  our  domestic  clip. 

SOUTH  AMBRICAN  WOOL. 


Grade. 


Shrink- 


Percent. 

One-fourth  blood |  33 

Three-eighths  blood 38 

Carbonhong 60 

Rejeetsanaoff I  £0 


Yield. 


Percent. 
07 
62 
40 
60 


Duty  per 

grease 

pound. 

on  basis 

of  25  cents 

per 

pound, 

clean 

content. 


CenU. 
16. 75 
15.50 

laoo 

12.5 


Current 
value  in 
grease. 


Duty, 

35  per 

cent  ad 

valorem, 

dean. 


CenU. 
11 
18 
12 
10 


CenU. 

5.75 

iai6 

10.50 
7.00 


Duty, 
crease 
oasis. 


CemU. 
3.S4 
6.3 
4.2 
3.5 


Thirtgr-flye  per  cent  of  oar  domeetlc  clip  will  come  In  competition  with  South  American 
three-elffhthB  and  one-fourth,  which  under  the  proposed  85  per  cent  ad  yalorem  schedule 
will  be  admitted  with  an  average  duly  of  lees  than  6  cents  per  crrease  pound. 


The  data  on  South  American  quarter  blood  and  three-eighths 
blood  is  especially  illuminating,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  wool  im- 
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ports  of  these  grades  into  the  United  States  have  comprised  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  clothing  wools  for  the 
past  nve  years. 

Based  on  these  values,  the  following  table  shows  the  proper  com- 
pensatory duties  for  manufactures  oi  wool,  using  the  method  of 
determining  compensatory  duties  recommended  by  the  Taft  Tariff 
Board,  and  we  believe  the  wool  manufacturers  will  admit  that  this 
method  of  determining  compensatory  duties  is  fair  and  adequate. 


Grade. 


Duty  36 
percent  ad 

valorem, 
per  pound. 


Proper 
compen- 
satory 
duty  on 
tops,  per 
pound. 


Lot: 

One-fourth  blood 

Do 

Three-eiithths  blood 

One-hair  blood 

Medium  clothing 

One-half  clothing 

Fine  clothing 

Dtiaineclotmng 

Seuth  American,  one-fourth  blood. 


ia09 
.1527 
.1820 
.2333 
.1248 
.19 
.25 
.25 
.074 


Compensat<»y 

duty  on  tops, 

Fordney  bill, 

per  pound. 


Sa099 
.1680 
.2002 
.2566 
.1373 
.209 
.275 
.275 
.0814 


Sa  161-10.274 
.16-  .27 
.16-  .27 
.16i-  .27i 
. 16  -  .27 
.161-  .27 
.27 
.27 
.161-    .27 


Excess  of  com- 
pensatory 
duty  in 
Fordney  bill 
over  compen- 
satory duty 
actually 
needed. 


Sa06M0.17.) 
.1070 
.0748 
.0184 
.0294-  .1378 
.066 


.0852-  .1898 


Proper 
compen- 
satory 
duty  on 
yam,  per 
pound. 


Sai069 
.1814 
.2162 
.2771 
.1483 
.2257 
.30 
.30 
.0679 


Grade. 


Low: 

One-fourth  blood 

Do 

Three^hths  blood 

One-half  blood 

Medium  clothing 

One-half  clothing 

Fine  clothing 

Delaine  clothing 

South  American,  0De46arth  blood. 


Compen- 
satory 

duty  on 
yam, 

Fordney 
bill. 


Excess  com- 
pensatory in 
Fordney  bill 
over  compen- 
satory actually 
needed. 


10.2040.30 
.20-  .30 
.20-  .30 
.20-  .30 
.20-  .30 
.20-  .30 
.30 
.30 
.20-    .30 


Proper 

compen- 
satory 

duty  on 
cloth. 


Compen- 
satory 

duty  on 
cloth, 

Fordney 
bill. 


$0.0931-«).1931 
.0186-    .1186 
.0838 
.0229 
.0517-    .1517 
.0743 


.112]r    .2121 


90.1283 
.2177 

.  dSrn 

.3325 

.1790 

.2708 

.36 

•  36 

.1055 


Sa2O-|0.36 
.20-  .36 
.20-  .36 
.20-  .36 
.20-  .36 
.20-  .36 
.36 
.36 
.20-    .36 


Excess  com- 
pensatory in 
Fordney  hill 
over  compen- 
satory actually 
needed. 


10.0717-10.2317 
.1423 
.1006 
.0275 
.022-  .182 
.0892 


.0945-    .2645 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that,  based  on  to-day's  wool 
prices,  the  excess  given  the  manufacturer  in  his  compensatory  duty 
goes  as  high  as  10  cents  per  pound  on  tops,  20  cents  a  pound  on  yams, 
and  25  cents  on  cloth. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  say  "to-day's."  Do  you  mean  under 
existing  law? 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Under  the  Fordney  tariff,  not  under  "  existing  law," 
because  to-day  we  are  under  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  and  this  has 
reference  to  the  permanent  tariff  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  House. 

Senator  McCitmber.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  inquiring  what  you 
meant — ^to  get  the  significance  of  the  word  "  to-day ''  as  used. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  following  are  yarn  and  top  prices  quoted  by 
Daily  News  Record  on  July  6,  1921 : 

2-208, 2-248,  South  American $0. 90  -|1. 05 

2-34S,  quarter  blood 1. 15  -  1. 25 

2-36e, three^ightha blood 1.35  -  1.45 

2-40B,  half  blood 1.75i-  1.80 


I 
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French  spun  yarns: 

l-20fi,  three-eighthfl  blood $1.30  -|1.40 

1-248,  half  blood 1. 50  -  1. 60 

1-308,  half  blood ; 1. 65  -  1.70 

1-408,  half  blood 1. 70  -  1. 80 

2-568,  three-eighths  blood 1.55  -  1.65 

2-408,  half  blood 1. 85  -  1.95 

2-50B,  fine 2.10  -2.15 

Tops: 

648,  Australian 1. 15  -  1.20 

60s,  A  ustralian 1 .  05  -  1. 10 

Fine  territory 1. 10  -  1. 15 

Half  blood 95  -  1.00 

High  three-eighths  blood 80-   .85 

Ix)W  three-eighths  blood 70  -   .75 

High  quarter  blood 65  -   .70 

46s 55  -    .60 

448 40*-    .45 

408 35  -    .40 

368 35  -    .40 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  quotations  that  none  of  the  yarns 
quoted  would  have  less  than  30  cents  per  pound  compensatory  duty 
under  the  For^ney  bill,  because  all  are  above  55  cents  per  pound,  so 
that  in  the  preceding  table  you  should  consider  only  the  highest 
amount  in  the  column  showing  excessive  compensatory  duty  on 
yarns.  With  these  prices  for  yarn  it  is  quite  evident  that  under  the 
F ordney  bill  practically  no  cloth  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  would 
take  a  compensatory  duty  of  less  than  30  cents  per  pound. 

A  statement  made  by  a  prominent  worsted  manufacturer  that  he 
could  secure  South  American  quarter-blood  wools  at  12  cents  per 
pound  clean  would  mean  a  duty  of  4.2  cents  per  pound  clean  content 
or  less  than  3  cents  per  pound  m  the  grease. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Fordney  tariff! 

Mr.  Walker.  Under  the  Fordney  schedule.  This  is  showing  our 
objection  to  the  Fordney  schedule. 

The  proper  compensatory  duty  based  on  these  figures  is  4.62  cents 
per  pound  for  tops,  4.98  cents  per  pound  on  yarn,  and  6.98  cents 
per  pound  on  cloth.  In  this  case  the  excess  ox  compensatory  duty 
on  cloth  would  be  from  14  cents  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Walker? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  were  given  a  hearing  after  the  bill  was  reported 
out — a  10-minute  hearing  I  think  was  all  we  appeared,  because  we 
did  not  anticipate  that  that  limiting  clause  would  be  placed  in  there — 
and  we  presented  a  very  brief  statement  of  our  objections  to  that 
limiting  clause  at  that  time. 

The  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  clean  content  would  make  these 
wools  worth  to  the  manufacturer  38i^cents  per  pound  clean,  which 
is  certainly  not  an  excessive  price.  This  would  mean  a  value  of  26 
cents  per  pound  grease  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  excess  of  compensatory  duties  shown  in  the 
tables  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  manufacturer  also  has  ex- 
cessive compensatory  duties  where  shoddy  is  used,  and  when  you 
consider  the  amount  of  shoddy  used  in  a  year  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  manufacturer  who  uses  it  gets  excess  compensatory  duties, 
because  shoddy  is  never  as  high  in  price  as  the  same  grade  of  clean 
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Tvool.  This  is  an  added  reason  for  the  speedy  enactment  of  the 
French-Capper  "truth  in  fabric"  bill,  for  with  this  law  on  the 
statute  booKS  it  would  be  easy  to  levy  a  compensatory  duty  on  goods 
based  on  the  amount  of  both  virgin  wool  ana  shoddy  they  contained. 
You  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  shoddy  used  in 
this  country  from  the  fact  that  in  1917  (the  latest  statistics  available) 
we  produced  more  shoddy  in  the  United  States  than  we  produced 
nrgin. sheep's  wool. 

As  the  scnedule  now  stands,  it  not  only  works  great  hardship  on 
the  producer  of  wool,  giving  him  a  minimum  of  protection  when  he 
needs  the  maximum,  but  it  fails  to  pass  this  reduction  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  the  compensatory  duty  of  the  manufacturer  is  based  on  a 
2o-cent  per  pound  clean-content  wool  duty  throughout,  where  in 
some  instances  he  is  securing  his  wools  at  one-fifth  that  value,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  South  American  quarter  blood  referred  to,  and  in  no 
instance  is  he  obliged  to  pay  more  than  25  cents  per  pound  clean 
content.  We  believe,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  that  this  is  unfair  and 
unjust  to  both  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  on  a  basis  of  25  cents  per  pound 
clean  content  some  wools  would  be  dutiable  at  more  than  100  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  force  the  manufacturer  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  maintain  that  whether  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  be 
2  per  cent  or  100  per  cent,  it  will  not  affect  the  manufacturer,  as  his 
compensatory  duty  is  based  on  25  cents  per  pound  clean-content 
basis,  and  in  no  case  can  a  higher  duty  than  25  cents  per  pound  clean 
be  assessed  against  imports  of  wool. 

Senator  Watson.  Figuring  these  duties  in  regard  to  imports  under 
the  Fordney  bill,  do  you  take  into  consideration,  as  a  basis  of  calcu- 
lation, the  American  valuation  f 

Mr.  Wai^ker.  Senator,  the  basis  of  calculation  is  the  price  that 
these  wools  are  landed  in  Boston,  in  American  money,  and  that  nat- 
urally would  be  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Watson.  And  that  is  the  basis,  then,  for  calculation  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  our  calculations  are 
made — on  American  valuation. 

If  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  a  25  cents  per  pound  clean-content  basis 
equals  a  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  the  only  possible  conclusion 
that  can  be  reached  is  that  manufacturers  are  purchasing  these  for- 
eign wools  at  such  ridiculously  low  prices  that  they  can  be  brought 
into  this  country,  pay  a  25-cent  clean-content  duty,  and  still  cost 
much  less  than  domestic  growers  can  produce  them  for;  and  if  the 
tariff  principle  of  the  Republican  Party  is  one  for  the  protection 
of  home  industries,  which  we  believe  it  to  be,  there  certainly  never 
was  more  urgent  need  for  an  effective  protective  tariff  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  tariff  protection  provided  by  the  Fordney  emer- 
firency  tariff  act  affords  the  woolgrowing  industry  relief  so  long  as 
it  is  in  force ;  the  substitution  of  the  proposed  wool  schedule  in  the 
permanent  tariff,  with  the  limiting  ad  valorem  clause,  will  afford  the 
growers  less  than  one-half  in  many  instances  and  in  some  instances 
less  than  one- fourth  the  protection  which  the  emergency  tarifE  bill 
provides. 

There  has  been  so  much  testimony  at  previous  hearings  regard- 
ing the  use  of  carpet  wools  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  fabrics 
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that  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  matter  at  len^h,  except  to 
make  the  statement  that  there  are  certain  East  Indian  wools, 
principally  Jorias  and  Vicaneers,  that  are  used  out  and  out  for  fabric 
purposes.  These  wools  compete  with  the  lower  grades  of  domestic 
spring-lamb  wools  and  should  be  taken  out  of  carpet  wools — para- 
graph  1101,  Fordney  tariff  bill.  By  classing  these  wools  as  carpet 
wools  they  evade  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  when  manufactured  into 
cloth  have  the  benefit  of  increased  excessive  compensatory  duties. 

The  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States  to-day  is 
such  that  unless  adequate  protection  is  granted  in  the  permanent 
tariff  bill,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  rate  of  duty 
and  the  elimination  of  the  ad  valorem  clause,  it  will  inevitably  be 
ruined. 

The  census  of  the  sheep  population  in  the  United  States  of  1910 
shows  about  52,600,000  head.  The  advent  of  the  Underwood  tariff 
bill,  placing  wool  on  the  free  list,  so  reduced  the  flocks  that  in  spite 
of  abnormal  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war  and  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  flockmasters  to  increase  production  the  census  of  1920 
showed  a  sheep  population  of  less  than  35,000,000  head,  or  28  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  10-year  period,  while  the  period  from  January 
1,  1920,  to  the  present  date  snows  a  still  further  decline  of  around 
5,000,000  head. 

So  that  to-day  we  are  facing  one  of  the  greatest  shortages  in  the 
sheep  industry  that  we  have  ever  faced. 

Senator  Watson.  You  agree,  do  you  not,  that  the  emergency  tariff 
was  one  of  value? 

Mr.  Walker.  Of  absolute  value.  It  was  the  thing  that  saved  us; 
it  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  us,  because  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  emergency  tariff  I  doubt  whether  there  would  not  be  5,000,000 
more  sheep  to-day  on  the  market  by  this  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  many  woolgrowers  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  receivers,  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Walker.  They  would  be  on  the  rocks. 

The  Chairman.  This  legislation  saved  the  industry  for  the  time 
being? 

Senator  Gooding.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  believe  the  woolgrowmg  industry  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
in  the  United  States.  For  proof  of  this  we  need  not  go  further  back 
than  the  war  conditions  that  prevailed  when  we  were  cut  off  from 
wool  imports.  Our  civilian  population  was  compelled  to  go  on  a 
shoddy  basis. 

If  the  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States  is  destroyed,  and  as  this 
measure  now  stands  it  can  mean  nothing  else,  what  would  be  our 
position  in  the  event  of  another  war? 

In  conclusion  we  submit  that — 

First.  The  sheep  industry  is  a  vital  one  and  must  be  protected. 

Second.  That  the  wool  schedule  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  is  in 
no  sense  protective,  as  this  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  comparison 
of  production  costs  in  South  America  and  Australia  with  the  United 
States. 

Third.  We  believe  that  such  a  measure,  combined  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  "  truth  in  fabric  "  bill,  which  will  put  a  stop  to  shoddy's 
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counterfeiting  virgin  wool,  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
dition prevailing  as  pointed  out  by  Fibre  and  Fabric,  a  textile 
publication,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  its  issue  of  April  9,  1921 : 

We  look  for  the  emergency  tariff  when  passed  to  allow  for  a  greater  busi- 
ness in  reworked  wools.  Beyond  any  doubt  the  higher  market  for  wool  re- 
sulting from  the  tariff  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  reworked  wools. 

The  passage  of  these  two  measures,  we  believe,  would  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  sheep  industry  and  shortly  bring  production  to  the 
point  where  we  would  supply  our  own  needs. 

Fourth.  It  has  been  the  history  of  wool-tariff  legislation  in  the 
past  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  manufacturer  has  had  hidden 
protection  in  his  compensatory  duties,  and  as  this  schedule  now 
stands  with  the  manufacturer's  compensatory  duty  based  on  a  26 
cents  clean-content  duty  throughout,  and  his  actual  duty  ranging 
down  as  low  as  5  cents  per  pound,  he  will  still  enjoy  this  hidden 
protection. 

I^e  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "hidden  protection"? 
There  is  nothing  hidden  about  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  hidden  in  this  way:  Under  the  36  per  cent 
ad  valorem  clause  he  is  importing  wools  here  and  paying  a  duty  of 
as  low  as  6  cents  a  pound  clean.  His  compensatory  duty  on  that 
pound  of  cloth  is  based  on  26  cents  a  pound  clean,  in  other  words, 
he  has  an  advantage  of  26  cents  a  pound  under  that,  which  does  not 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  the  consuming  public  believes  that  that 
is  passed  to  the  woolgrower,  when  in  reality  it  is  not;  and  that  is 
what  I  term  "  hidden  " — it  is  "  hidden  "  from  the  general  public. 

Senator  Gooding.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  a  specific 
duty  of  36  cents  a  pound  on  a  pound  of  cloth,  and  not  an  ad  valorem 
duty  at  all,  and  regardless  of  how  cheap  his  wool  is,  how  cheap  he 
can  buy  under  the  ad  valorem  clause,  if  it  is  66  cents  a  pound  he 
still  gets  36  cents  apound  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturer  gets  the  full  amount ;  the  wool- 
grower,  under  the  provisions,  can  not  get  it? 
Mr.  Walker.  He  is  limited. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  manufacturer  needs  added  protection 
in  order  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  if 
such  be  the  case,  we,  as  woolgrowers,  want  to  see  him  have  it,  but 
he  certainly  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  it  under  guise  of  protec- 
tion to  the  grower,  which  it  most  certainly  is  not. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  wool  producers  have  never 
received  the  entire  protection  which  wool-tariff  schedules  intended 
they  should  have,  and  which  the  consuming  public  actually  believes 
they  received,  and  in  the  drafting  of  this  present  measure  we  are 
only  asking  for  equal  consideration  with  the  manufacturer. 

All  that  we,  as  woolgrowers,  ask  is  that  we  be  accorded  the  same 
treatment  as  other  industries  that  have  the  benefit  of  a  protective 
tariff,  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the  Kepublican  national 
committee,  which  we  quoted  heretofore. 

We  realize  that  the  wool  manufacturer  needs  protective  duties, 
and  we  desire  to  see  them  have  a  duty  that  will  be  really  protec- 
tive, but  we  insist  that  the  compensatory  duty  be  no  more  than 
actually  compensatory.  And  if  such  be  the  case  we,  as  woolgrowers, 
want  to  see  the  manufacturer  get  it,  but  he  should  not  be  allowed 
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to  get  it  under  the  guise  that  the  woolgrower  is  getting  it,  which 
he  certainly  is  not. 

The  Chairmak.  You  are  not  interested  in  having  an  eafiten 
market  for  your  product — the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Walker.  Absolutely;  we  are  interested  in  the  manufacturer, 
he  is  our  only  market. 

The  Chairman.  Your  interests  are  common? 

Mr.  Walker.  Our  interests  are  common.  In  this  respect,  we  do 
not  want  to  see  the  manufacturing  industry  go  down/ because  it  is 
our  market.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  know  and  we  want 
the  public  to  know  just  exactly  where  he  stands  and  what  protection 
he  shall  have  and  what  protection  we  shall  have. 

The  Chairman.  My  analysis  of  it  is  that  you  both  ought  to  have 
what  you  require  to  keep  the  industry  going.    There  is  only  one  test. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  practical  test. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you,  Mr.  Walker — and  you  and  youj  as- 
sociates are  very  active  in  these  matters — ^made  an  attempt  to  com- 
pose your  differences,  if  differences  there  be,  with  the  manufac- 
turers, so  as  to  reach  a  basis  for  understanding? 

Mr.  Walker.  Senator,  the  only  thing  that  we  have  tried  to  do 
was  to  find  out  what  it  was  costing  us  to  produce  wool.  The  manu- 
facturers told  us  that  their  compensatories,  of  course,  would  be 
based  on  the  difference  between  our  cost  and  foreign-wool  cost, 
and  that  we  could  work  them  out,  and  whatever  we  felt  was  right 
and  proper — whatever  we  could  show  was  right  and  proper — thev 
would  be  willing  we  should  have,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  have 
ever  gone  in  the  matter  recently.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
manufacturers  and  woolgrowers  got  together  and  thrashed  the 
thing  out  and  presented  a  common  cause.  We  have  not  thought  it 
advisable  to  go  into  that.  We  do  not  know  what  the  manufacturer 
needs,  and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  his  own  case.  The  only 
thing  we  are  attempting  to  show  is  tnat  we  are  in  a  bad  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  there  is  discrimination  in  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  Walker.  And  that  there  has  existed  discrimination  in  this 
bill  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer.  Whatever  he  needs  we  would 
like  to  see  him  have,  if  it  is  fair.    That  is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  grower  is  not  getting  suffi- 
cient protection? 

Mr.  Walker.  Absolutely ;  he  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  manufacturer  getting  ample  protection? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  could  not  say  about  that,  because  I  do  not  know 
what  he  requires  as  a  jnanufacturer.  I  am  not  in  position  to  state. 
If  he  is  not  getting  enough,  }ie  ought  to  have  it.  But  that  is  his  case 
and  not  ours. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can  not  keep  the  manufacturer  going,  you 
will  not  have  a  market. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  he  is  not  kept  going,  we  will  not  have  a  market, 
certainly,  and  we  want  the  manufacturers  to  run.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  want  the  manufacturers  to  take  the  prcytection  that 
has  been  ^ven  to  us. 

I  have  ]ust  this  statement  I  want  to  make :  I  was  coming  to  repre- 
sent the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association.    I  will  say  that  this  is 
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submitted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  of  McKinley,  Wyo.,  and  myself  as 
the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau. 

The  Chatrman.  You  have  made  a  clear  statement  which  has  been 
very  illuminating,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that  inserted  in  our 
record. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers* 
Association  is  an  organization  representing  20,000  actual  paid-up 
memberships  in  the  otate  of  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  got  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  have  quite  a  large  membership  in  Pennsylvania, 
particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  In  Washington  County  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  Washington  and  Greene  Counties,  and  I  would 
say  that  we  have  handled  for  Washin^n  and  Greene  Counties  prob- 
ably a  half  million  pounds  of  wool  this  year. 

We  have  our  own  marketing  organization  and  market  directly  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  my  work  as  secretary  has  taken  me  in  every 
county  in  Ohio  and  the  major  part  of  western  Pennsylvania  and 
a  great  portion  of  West  Vir^nia,  and  the  conditions  hold  true  there 
throughout,  and  also  in  Indiana. 

The  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  in  those  four  States  to-day  is 
a  declining  one.  To-day  we  have  in  Ohio  less  than  one-third  of  the 
sheep  population  we  had  in  1867.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  sheep  business.  We  would  have  protection  through  a 
period  of  three  or  four  years,  and  then  we  would  have  free  trade ; 
in  fact,  under  the  war  we  had  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Take,  for  instance,  several  States — Ohio,  Wyo- 
ming, Idaho  (Senator  Gooding's  State),  and  Oregon.  You  produce 
principally  the  same  kind  of  wool  in  the  four  States,  do  you  1 

Mr.  Walker.  Those  States  produce  quite  a  large  amount  of  the 
same  kind  of  wool.  ...  . 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing 
a  pound  of  the  same  kind  of  wool  in  those  four  States,  if  there  be  a 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  will  say  this.  Senator :  That  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  shows — I  wanted  to  get  to  that  just  a  moment — that  it 
actually  cost  in  1918  and  1919,  the  last  figures  we  have  available,  in 
the  range  States,  I  think  it  was  45  cents  per  grease  pound,  and  in  the 
Eastern  States  between  54  and  56  cents  per  grease  pound.  I  may  b^ 
wrong  as  to  those  figures  regarding  the  range  States. 

While  we  have  cheaper  labor  and  our  feed  is  some  cheaper,  last . 
year's  wool  has  been  produced  under  those  figures,  and  the  1922  clip 
will  not  be  produced  much  under  15  or  20  per  cent  under  those 
figures. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  takes  into  consideration  the  cost  of  land 
on  which  you  feed  your  sheep,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  statement  has  been  made,  and  made  repeatedly, 
that  men  could  well  afford  to  keep  sheep  for  mutton  value  and  f or- 
^t  there  was  such  a  thing  as  wool.  An  interesting  thing  that  the 
Tariff  Board  brought  out  in  connection  with  this:  That  in  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  ana  Pennsylvania,  in  that  section  producing  fine- 
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wool  sheep  practically  exclusively,  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound 
of  wool  was  less  in  those  fine-wool  sheep  than  it  was  over  in  the  other 
sections  where  they  were  kept  almost  exclusively  for  a  mutton  tvpe. 
It  actually  cost  54.9  cents  a  pound  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool  of 
so-called  fine-wool  breeds  sheep,  giving  its  proportionate  mutton 
value ;  it  actually  costs  56.8  cents  a  pound  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool 
for  the  mutton  breeds,  giving  equivalent  mutton  values.  So  that  the 
man  who  attempts  to  stand  up  and  give  an  argument  that  sheep  can 
be  produced  for  mutton  alone  is  certainly  speaking  without  knoMrl- 
edge. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  gentleman  in 
Wyoming  who  sent  a  carload  or  two  of  sheep  to  Chicago  and  got 
32  cents  apiece  for  them,  wool  and  mutton  and  all.  could  hardly 
agree  with  that  philosophy — that  it  could  be  raised  tor  the  mutton 
alone. 

Mr.  Walkek.  I  have  a  statement  here,  Senator,  that  I  did  not 
make,  but  which  I  would  like  to  make  now. 

An  instance  of  the  condition  of  woolgrowers  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  an  Arizona  flockmaster  shipped  1,017  lambs  to  the  Chicago 
market  June  1  and  Juhe  15,  1921,  and  after  paying  the  feed  bill 
freight,  yardage,  commission  charges,  etc.,  was  out  of  pocket 
$1,445.41 — that  is,  these  lambs  sold  tor  that  much  less  than  it  cost 
to  feed  them  and  ship  them.  This  allows  him  nothing  whatever  for 
the  production  cost  of  the  lambs.  In  other  words,  he  would  have 
been  $1,445.41  better  off  if  he  hftd  cut  the  lambs'  throats  instead  of 
shirming  them  to  market. 

Wiiile  this  case  is  extreme,  there  are  numerous  instances  where 
sheep  come  to  market  and  do  not  sell  for  more  than  enough  to  cover 
feed,  freight,  vardage,  commission,  and  other  marketing  charges. 
Instances  could  be  multiplied  by  tne  thousands  where  men  would 
be  glad  to  get  out  of  the  business  25  per  cent  recovery  of  their  invest- 
ment. 

Do  you  have  any  questions?  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  heard  you  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  N.  McBBIDE,  BEPBESEKTIKQ  THE  MICHI- 
GAN WOOL  QBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  LANSING,  MICH. 

Mr.  McBrtoe.  I  reside  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  I  am  both  a  wool- 
grower  and  sheep  feeder,  and  I  am  also  a  contractor  in  manufacturing 
wool — ^not  a  manufacturer,  but  a  contractor  with  manufacturers. 

The  particular  suit  of  clothes  I  have  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  made 
from  8  pounds  of  Michigan  fine  wool.  The  cost  of  this  wool  to  the 
manufacturer  at  that  time — the  South  Bend  Woolen  Mills,  at  South 
Bend,  Ind. — was  22  cents  a  pound.  There  is  a  fraction  over  ^ 
pounds  of  13-ounce  fabric  in  this  particular  suit,  practically  50 
ounces  of  finished  wool  product. 

Under  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  of  22  cents  a  pound  for  100  pounds 
of  wool,  with  60  per  cent  waste  for  scouring,  I  would  have  paid  $15.50 
under  a  straight  specific  26  cents  a  pound  duty.  When  you  come  to 
add  a  tax  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  that  it  would  reduce  it  to  $7,70, 
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or  practically  a  reduction  of  one-half,  when  you  include  this  ad 
valorem. 

The  storm  center  of  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  specific 
duty  ranges  around  the  difference  in  scouring  Qualities  of  wool.  The 
wool  of  the  north  central  part  of  the  United  States  and  all  over  the 
North,  until  we  get  too  far  south,  has  a  much  greater  tensile  strength 
than  South  American  and  some  Australian  wools.  In  other  words, 
we  have  to  have,  from  the  manufacturing  standpoint,  these  strong 
northern  wools  to  make  the  warp  in  order  to  maKe  a  good,  substan- 
tial fabric. 

I  have  with  me  two  pieces  of  cloth  here,  one  manufactured  in  In- 
diana and  one  in  Illinois.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  manufacturer  in 
Illinois  saying  that  it  is  South  American  wool.  These  fabrics  are 
of  equal  texture,  of  equal  weight,  but  one  is  made  from  Michigan 
wool  and  one  from  South  American  wool.  On  the  testing  machme, 
if  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  fabrics,  they  put  it  onto  the  point  that 
it  tears.  This  particular  piece  of  cloth  [exhibiting  sample  to  the 
committee]  is  from  South  American  wool,  and  tests  53  pounds  tensile 
strength  of  32-ounce  fabric. 

This  other  piece,  made  at  another  mill  [exhibiting  another  sample 
to  the  committee] ,  tests  75. 

In  other  words,  if  you  admit  those  two  pieces  of  fabrics  on  the 
same  basis  you  will  smiply  allow  the  wool  that  has  gone  into  this, 
the  cheaper  South  American  wool,  to  displace  our  wool. 

Our  manufacturing  friends  are  going  to  claim  to  you — and  that 
is  the  critical  point — that  we  have  overrated  the  fine  combing  wools 
or  we  have  overrated  the  clothing  wools  and  long  wools.  We  have 
several  conditions  there.  There  is,  first,  textile  strength,  which  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  North  American  wools;  secondly,  with  the 
British-Australian  Wool  Association — that  was  a  current  arrange- 
ment with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish Government  during  the  war — those  people  were  to  have  the 
prewar  price  of  wool,  and  it  expired  with  governmental  regulation 
last  June.  Up  to  last  June,  when  the  wool  slump  occurred,  our 
friends  in  Australia  were  compensated  by  Government  tax;  that  is, 
they  are  rebated  the  difference  between  tlie  selling  price  and  the  pre- 
war price. 

So  we  have  started  on  a  different  basis.  W^e  have  not  had  Govern- 
ment support ;  we  have  not  had  a  duty  during  that  time- 

The  next  point  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  the  British- 
Australian  Wool  Association  will  sort  out  high-scouring  or  high- 
wool  content  when  it  is  scoured  and  send  it  to  this  country  and  leave 
the  lower-scouring  content  to  go  to  the  low-labor  countries  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Germany,  where  wool  mills  are  all  ready  for  action. 

It  also  takes  the  South  American  wools  by  7  cents,  and  burry, 
seedy,  and  chaffy  wools,  and  those  would  not  come  into  this  country. 
So  when  you  make  the  distinction  remember  that  we  start  on  a 
different  basis  with  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  going  to  the  origin  of 
this  British-Australian  Wool  Association  for  tensile  strength,  and 
we  start  on  a  different  basis  of  labor. 

To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  our  manufacturing  friends  are 
going  to  say  that  we  have  a  sfpread  of  about  25  per  cent  between  the 
scouring  content  of  a  fine  wool,  which 'will  scour  60  to  62  per  cent, 
possibly  higher,  and  a  medium-grade  wool  that  will  scour  as  low  as 
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40  per  cent;  they  are  e:oing  to  claim  a  spread  of  about  25  points 
there.  It  would  be  on  the  American  basis ;  but  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  that  that  would  not  be  the  basis  of  foreign  wools  im- 
ported into  this  country,  which  are  selected  wools  and  not  on  the 
same  basis  as  our  American  wools. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  manufacturer,  who  states — I  do  not  care 
to  have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  given  to  the  public;  it  is  on 
his  letterhead. 

The  Chairman.  What  town  and  State  is  that  from ;  we  do  not  care 
for  the  name? 

Mr.  McBride.  Jacksonville,  111. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  know  when  they  got  that  wool  in  ? 

Mr.  McBRroB.  I  could  not  answer. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  think  that  is  some  of  the  wool  the  Government 
is  selling,  and  the  carpet  wools  come  in  free  under  the  tariff  bill. 
and  they  are  putting  a  great  deal  of  that  into  clothing  nowadays, 
mixing  it.    . 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  temporary  condition? 

Senator  Gooding.  It  is  a  temporary  condition,  but  they  are  takin^r 
advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  McBride.  Another  thing  that  our  carding  friends  are  going  to 
call  attention  to — possibly  they  will  forget  to  state  it — is  that  in 
combing  wools  a  certain  percentage  of  noils  results,  which  increases 
the  total  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  worsteds.  That  is  where  yon 
will  have  to  carefully  differentiate  in  favor  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer who  has  these  conditions.  I  know  well — ^I  am  not  a  manu- 
facturer, but  I  have  been  trained  on  those  lines,  and  I  think  I  am 
competent  to  speak  on  that  point. 

At  the  present  time  wool  is  being  bought  in  South  America  at 
7  cents  a  pound.  It  is  being  brought  into  this  country  in  competition 
with  American  wool,  where  cheap  labor  turns  it  into  yarns,  and  it 
is  paying  25  cents  under  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  in  addition  to  17i 
[)er  cent  under  the  Underwood  bill  on  manufactured  products.  Thnt 
IS  a  situation  that  has  actually  occurred  at  the  present  time.  That 
is  why  we  insist  on  at  least  33^  cents  per  pound  specific  duty, 
and  it  is  the  only  way  that  the  wool  industry  can  be  maintained. 

As  a  wise  economic  policy  there  are  two  things  that  demand  special 
attention  in  the  United  States.  For  the  next  two  years  we  can  not 
expect  to  have  wide  European  demand  for  our  products  from  the 
farm,  but  we  ought  to  produce  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  wool  we 
use  in  this  country.  We  can  pretty  nearly  reach  the  point  of  actual 
domestic  needs  of  clothing  and  textile  wool,  and  the  carpet  wools 
we  probably  never  will  want  to  produce. 

So  there  is  one  thing  that  you  can  increase  on  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  most  admirably  situated  and  that  is  the  output  of  wool 
double,  and  we  will  not  reach  the  amount  that  we  are  actually 
consuming. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  W.  LATTA,  BEPBESENTINQ  THE  IOWA  FLEECE 
WOOL  QBOWEBS'  ASSOCLA.TION,  LOOAN,  IOWA. 

The  Chairman,  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Latta.  I  reside  in  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Latta,  The  western  part  of  the  State. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  am  a  farmer  and  feeder,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  I  am  president  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Iowa, 
and  I  am  on  the  executive  board  of  the  bureau,  and  represent  our 
State  at  the  National  Farm  Bureau. 

I  know  we  will  have  to  have  some  protection  on  our  sheep  if  we 
keep  sheep  in  Iowa.  The  price  of  wool  has  gone  down,  and  they  are 
only  bidcnng  from  18  to  14  cents,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
wool,  in  our  country,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  lambs.  I  am 
clipping  some  lambs  now,  about  1,000  head,  and  wool  is  so  cheap 
that  when  I  bought  the  lambs  I  did  not  figure  on  the  wool.  I  am 
simply  clipping  the  lambs  to  increase  the  weight  faster;  they  will 
feed  better  after  shearing.  It  getsthe  wool  off  and  they  feed  better 
and  they  will  fatten  quicker,  and  they  will  ship  easier. 

The  Chaikman.  Where  will  you  snip  those  lambs  to? 

Mr.  Latta.  To  Chicago.  It  the  wool  brought  10  cents  a  pound 
and  shearing  cost  3  cents  a  pound 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  shear  for  mutton  purposes  1 

•Mr.  Latta.  Mutton  value  is  about  all  they  are  wortn  now.  Of 
course,  if  there  was  some  value  on  the  wool,  that  would  be  a  con- 
sideration now,  and  we  must  have  some  value  on  the  wool. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  slaughtered  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Latta.  Yes,  sir ;  fattened  and  sent  to  Chicago  to  be  slaughtered 
there.  We  buy  them  in  Omaha  from  the  range  men,  and  if  the  range 
men  do  not  have  protection  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  stay  in  busi- 
ness, and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  the  lambs  if  they  do  not  stay 
in  business. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  they  raise  lambs,  and  we  are 
up  against  the  same  proposition. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  raising  these  Iambs  all  on  the  high- 
priced  Iowa  farm  land  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  I  am  running  them  in  the  cornfield  to  fatten.  Our 
land  brings  from  $325  down  to  $60  an  acre;  and  we  have  got  to  have 
some  relief  or  we  oan  not  stay  in  the  business. 

Senator  Watson.  We  all  agree  with  you  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  establish  the  industry  on  a  good, 
healthy  American  basis;  that  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

Mr.  Latta.  We  have  to  have  the  lambs  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  our  soil.  I  honestly  believe  I  can  increase  the  yield  of 
succeeding  crops  many  bushels  per  acre  by  running  my  sheep  in  the 
cornfield.   It  raises  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  that  way. 

The  Chadkman.  The  sheep  are  supposed  to  devastate  a  country, 
according  to  the  popular  acceptation.  I  am  asking  as  a  layman, 
can  you  explain  that! 

Mr.  Latta.  They  will  build  up  the  soil  in  our  country.  I  have  built 
up  the  productive  quality  of  my  land,  where  it  would  not  produce 
but  10  bushels  an  acre,  up  to  75  bushels  an  acre. 

Senator  McOomber.  How  do  you  build  it  up,  by  their  eating  the 
weeds  or  simply  by  the  manure  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  By  the  manure.  We  feed  on  the  ground  and  every- 
thing goes  back  into  the  ground,  stalks  and  everything,  and  nothing 
goes  out  but  the  wool  and  the  mutton;  those  are  the  only  things 
that  are  shipped  off  of  the  f  ann. 
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Senator  Gooding.  How  long  have  you  been  turning  your  sheep  into 
the  cornfields  instead  of  gathering  the  com? 

Mr.  Latta.  For  the  last  20  years.  I  have  not  shucked  a  fidd  of 
corn  for  20  years  until  last  year. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  S.  W.  McCLUBE,  NAM? A,  IDAHO,  BEPBESEUT- 
ING  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  MoClure.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  live  at  Nampa,  Idaho, 
and  represent  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

Tn  this  matter  I  represent  the  woolgrowers  of  the  West  and  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association  and  some  of  the  State  associa- 
tions. 

It  probably  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  for  me  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  West.  I  think  you  Sena- 
tors are  very  familiar  with  it,  and  I  think  we  presented  that  matter 
here  at  the  time  the  emergency  tariff  was  under  consideration. 

As  you  know,  in  the  fall  of  1919  the  entire  West,  but  particulariv 
the  Northwest,  suffered  from  a  drought.  Following  that  came  al- 
most three  winters  rolled  into  one,  and  where  we  ordinarily  started 
to  feeding  out  there  in  December,  in  many  cases  in  the  fall  of  1919 
we  started  to  feed  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  Starting  to  feed 
then,  we  endured  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  which  continued  until 
away  along  in  the  spring.  Men  who  ordinarily  turned  their  flocks 
out  in  March  did  not  get  their  sheep  out  until  the  latter  part  of 
April ;  in  fact,  one  outfit  that  I  had  then  we  put  out  three  times  and 
had  to  go  and  bring  them  in  again  on  account  of  unusual  snowstorms 
and  lack  of  feed. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Tariff  Board  or  anybody  else  to  tell  what 
that  winter  cost  us.  We  have  not  yet  recovered  from  it,  and  we  will 
not  recover  from  it  for  five  yeare.  Had  the  western  woolgrower?^ 
simply  abandoned  their  sheep  in  October,  1919,  and  let  them  drift 
before  the  storms  and  be  devoured  bv  coyotes,  we  would  all  have 
been  better  off.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  sheepman  in  the  West  but 
who  lost  money  by  saving  his  flocks  during  that  year.  We  actually 
had  sheep  that  went  into  the  winter  in  1919  carrying  a  normal  in- 
debtedness that  came  out  of  that  winter  owing  $32  a  head;  that  is 
four  times  what  they  are  now  worth.  Of  course,  this  is  an  extr^ncie 
case. 

Many  of  our  men,  under  the  very  best  conditions  that  we  may  hope 
for,  must  work  the  next  five  years  for  nothing  to  pay  off  the  obliga- 
tions that  we  incurred  during  that  period  of  stress.  We  paid  as  high 
as  $50  a  ton  for  hay.  That  was  an  exception,  however.  I  think  the 
average  was  somewhere  around  $15  to  $25  a  ton,  and  we  fed  up  to 
three  times  as  much  of  it  as  usual. 

One  of  the  great  burdens  of  the  sheep  industry  has  been  the  labor 
costs;  in  fact,  in  1911,  when  the  Tariff  Board  made  its  report,  we 
were  running  our  sheep  out  West  for  about  80  cents  a  head  in  labor. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  unusual.  Those  labor  conditions  pre- 
vail everywhere,  do  they  not? 

Dr.  McClure.  I  think  so ;  but  it  is  a  little  worse  with  us  than  v^ith 
the  other  fellow. 

That  labor  cost  rose  from  80  cents  a  head  in  1911  to  an  average  very 
close  to  $3  a  head.    The  herder  that  we  used  to  pay  $45  a  month  we 
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have  been  paying  up  to  $125  a  month  and  his  board ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  sad  things  that  is  true,  but  as  we  increased  our  wages  the  efficiency 
of  the  men  decreased,  and  it  took  almost  two  men  to  do  one  man's 
work.  A  good  many  of  the  losses  that  have  come  to  us  have  been  the 
result  of  inefficiency  of  the  labor  that  we  had  during  the  war. 

Senator  La  Foli^ette.  Did  you  say,  Dr.  McClure,  th.at  your  labor 
cost  is  now  $3  per  head? 
Dr.  McClube.  It  has  been. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  it  now? 

Dr.  McClure.  The  man  we  have  been  paying  $100  and  $125  per 
month  we  are  now  paying  $60. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  like  it  per  head,  so  we  can  carry  it 
along. 

Dr.  McClure.  Our  labor  cost  per  head  is  about  $1.75,  or  somewhere 
in  that  neighborhood.  We  are  getting  along  very  well  with  our  labor 
now,  reducing  our  costs,  and  we  are  going  to  have  it  somewhere  near 
normal  within  a  year. 

Of  course,  you  gentlemen  know  that  the  sheep  industry  in  many 
States  in  the  West,  pa^-ticularly  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  is  the  foundation  industry. 
The  sheepmen  themselves  may  not  be  as  numerous  as  the  representa- 
tives of  other  industries,  but  the  other  fellow  lives  off  this  industry. 
We  talk  about  developing  a  lot  of  new  irrigation  in  the  West.  I 
am  for  it;  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  do,  provided  you  can  make  the  stock 
industry  of  the  West  prosperous,  and  if  you  can  not  do  that  you  will 
do  our  country  injury  by  putting  another  acre  of  land  under  irriga- 
tion. We  have  no  close  markets  for  our  -products;  we  can  not  dispose 
of  our  hay.  You  can  buy  hay  out  there  now  for  $3  and  $4  a  ton.  We 
can  not  get  our  potatoes  to  market;  we  are  right  at  the  point  where 
freight  rates  are  highest  and  where  they  break  going  east  and  west. 
So,  whatever  we  raise  out  there  must  be  consumea  there,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  dispose  of  our  agricultural  products,  such  as  hay 
and  barley,  is  to  f ^d  them  into  live  stock  and  reduce  the  buft  of  it ; 
in  other  words,  we  can  feed  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  hay  to  a  cow 
and  reduce  it  down  to  a  few  pounds  of  butter ;  we  can  ship  the  butter, 
and  we  can  not  ship  the  hay.  We  can  feed  our  oats  ana  barley  alid 
alfalfa  to  sheep  and  reduce  it  down  to  8  or  10  pounds  of  wool,  and 
we  can  ship  the  wool  and  we  can  not  ship  the  other. 

So  that  the  sheep  industry  in  that  way  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
basic  industry  of  very  many  of  those  States,  and  it  supports  all 
these  other  industries. 

So,  unless  we  can  make  it  profitable  for  men  to  continue  in  the 
live-stock  business,  either  in  a  small  way  or  in  a  large  way  in  our 
Western  States,  there  is  no  room  for  additional  development,  and  if 
you  put  a  lot  more  land  under  irrigation  out  there  and  raise  a  lot 
more  crops — Senator  Gooding  will  not  agree  with  me  on  this — you 
win  not  have  a  market  for  it,  except  as  you  market  it  through  the 
livestock. 

I  want  to  say  this:  I  think  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  live- 
stock legislation  that  has  been  passed  during  the  last  10  years.  In 
my  jud^ent  Congress  has  never  passed  a  piece  of  legislation  during 
tlikt  tune  which  has  had  such  a  profound  influence  for  good  on  the 
live-stock  industry  of  the  country  as  your  emergency  tariff  law. 
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There  has  been  a  lot  of  neat  legislation,  but  so  far  as  we  fellows 
in  the  West  are  concerned — ^the  ^ockmen  and  the  wheat  powers- 
the  emergency  tariff  law  has  done  more  to  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  continue  in  business  than  any  other  legislation  that  this  Congress 
or  any  previous  Congress  has  ever  passed  within  my  knowledge.  If 
it  haa  not  been  for  the  enactment  of  that  legislation  my  judgment  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  stockmen  of  the  West  would  have  gone  into 
bankruptcy,  and  carried  with  them  the  downfall  of  hundreds  of  our 
banks,  together  with  the  downfall  of  our  stores  and  commercial  in- 
stitutions of  all  kinds. 

The  emergency  tariff  law  saved  us  from  that.  These  fellows  who 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse  under  the  tremendous  imports  of  agri- 
cultural products  from  abroad,  with  the  passage  of  that  law  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  Congress  was  trying  to  help,  and  dozens  of  our 
sheepmen  who  were  ready  to  quit  and  wanted  to  turn  their  stuff 
over  to  the  bank  headed  around  the  other  way,  and  they  are  now 
doing  fine,  and  wiU  some  day  pay  out. 

On  behalf  of  the  live-stock  industry  I  want  to  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  that  legislation,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  hope  that  noth- 
ing possible  will  happen  which  might  allow  the  emergency  tariff 
law  to  expire  previous  to  the  time  that  a  permanent  tariff  bill  is 
enacted. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  reported  the  bill  and  it  is  on 
the  Senate  calendar. 

Dr.  McCLtTRE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  it  would  have  been  a  wonder- 
ful thing  if  we  could  just  have  taken  the  date  of  expiration  out  of 
that  bill  and  let  it  have  been  the  legislation  of  the  country  until  such 
tithe  as  a  new  law  was  passed. 

Senator  Curtis.  Until  the  tariff  law  took  effect? 

Dr.  MgClure.  Exactly,  Senator,  that  would  have  been  the  desired 
result.  We  have  just  been  in  Boston,  where  there  is  a  lot  of  wool  in 
bond  and  a  lot  of  agricultural  products  in  bond,  and  a  lot  of  it  ready 
to  be  sent  here,  with  the  thougnt  that  there  may  be  a  day  or  week  or 
month  after  tne  expiration  of  this  measure  during  which  time  the 
agricultural  interests  might  have  no  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Providing  you  gentlemen  have  the  bill  properly 
fixed  in  the  House. 

Dr.  McClure.  Senator,  that  was  not  in  there  when  it  came  from 
the  House. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  it  was.  We  did  not  change  the  date  in  the 
bill.    The  date  was  put  m  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dr.  McClurb.  I  think  that  was  fixed  up  after  we  had  our  hearings 
over  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  changed  here. 

Dr.  MoClurb.  No  :  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Watson.  I  think  it  was  done  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Dr.  McClurb.  Yes;  we  did  not  put  the  date  in  or  suggest  a  date 
which  ought  to  be  put  in,  and  we  would  like  very  much  if  it  were 
taken  out. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  would  jeopardize  the  bill  to  some 
extent;  an  amendment  might  delay  or  complicate  it,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would. 
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Dr.  McOlurb.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  take  up  this  ques- 
tion of  costs.  But  I  want  to  discuss  just  briefly  the  form  of  tariff 
that  the  woolgrowers  desire. 

I  think  the  woolgrowing  industry  of  the  United  States  almost  to  a 
man  is  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  wool  tariff  based  upon  the  clean  or 
scoured  content  of  imported  wool.  This  matter  was  presented  by 
manufacturers  and  woolgrowers  and  consumers  to  the  Tariff  Board 
which  Mr.  Taft  created,  and  after  a  very  thorough  investigation  the 
Tariff  Board  determined  that  that  was  the  only  scientific  ana  equitable 
basis  upon  which  the  wool  tariffs  could  be  assessed. 

For  your  information,  I  might  say  that  the  whole  wool  business  of 
the  world  is  done  on  that  basis,  and  to  place  the  woolgrower  on  any 
other  basis,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  than  the  one  on  which  he 
does  his  business  with  the  mill  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  wool- 
onx)wer.  You  remember  that  the  old  tariff  bill  placed  duties  upon 
the  grease  basis.  I  am  not  censuring  anybody  for  that,  because  at  the 
time  that  bill  was  originally  enacted  that  was  probably  the  only 
basis  that  we  had.  But  woolgrowers  have  made  a  lot  of  progress 
since  1867,  when  that  basis  was  first  established.  We  buy  and  sell 
our  wool  entirely  upon  the  percentage  of  clean  wool  that  may  be  in 
tlie  fleece.  The  grease  and  dirt  that  is  in  the  fleece  has  no  value ;  it 
is  a  nuisance,  and  our  whole  operation  is  based  solely  upon  the  amount 
of  scoured  wool  that  the  fleece  yields.  We  do  not  fcnow  anything 
about  grease  wool.  We  do  not  talk  about  grease  wool.  In  order  to 
find  the  grease  price  of  wool,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  first  get  the 
scoured  price  and  determine  the  percentage  of  grease,  then  figure  the 
grease  price. 

Some  one  has  said  in  past  tariff  discussions  that  American  wool- 
'  growers  were  unprogressive,  and  while  I  do  not  concede  that,  still 
it  has  been  this  unscientific  basis  upon  which  our  tariff  was  assessed 
which  was  the  most  unprogressive  institution  connected  with  our  in- 
dustry. That  was  the  old  basis  upon  which  wool  was  sold  centuries  ago. 
A  man  would  come  along  and  say,  "  I  will  give  you  so  much  for  this 
wool "  and  he  made  his  price  so  low  that  it  did  not  matter  what  it 
shrunk.  We  have  got  away  from  that.  We  do  not  talk  about  grease 
wool  at  all,  and  we  hope  that  in  the  tariff  biU  Congress  wiU  not  take 
us  back  to  that  old  basis,  which  we  have  abandoned.  The  grease 
basis  is  impossible  of  administration.  Take  your  class  1  and  class  2 
wools,  and  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  can  classify  wools  according 
to  that  standard  existing  in  the  old  law;  in  other  words,  class  1 
were  wools  containing  merino  blood  and  class  2  were  wools  contain- 
ing English  blood.  I  want  to  make  the  statement  that  there  are 
wools  in  class  1  and  wools  in  class  2  that  no  living  person  can  tell 
the  difference  between. 

So  you  can  not  go  on  under  that  basis.  If  anybody  kicked  about 
it,  the  bill  could  not  be  administered  on  the  grease  basis  with  the 
old  classifications. 

The  only  other  basis  you  have  is  the  ad  valorem  basis,  and  you 
understand  our  objections  to  that.  In  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  as  pre- 
pared in  the  House  thej  gave  us  a  rate  of  25  cents  a  clean  pound. 
We  do  not  think  that  is  enough.  The  woolgrowers  of  the  United 
States  are  practically  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  en- 
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titled  to  a  tariff  of  33  cents  on  the  scoured  or  dean  content  of  im- 
ported wool.  That  is  the  rate  that  was  carried  in  the  Payne- Aldrich 
law. 

If  you  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Board,  you  will 
find  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for  a  tariff  on  the  basis  of  difference  in 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  of  not  less  than  45  cents  a  scoured 
pound.  We  recognize  that  maybe  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  exceed 
the  Payne- Aldrich  rates,  and  we  simply  ask  now  that  the  new  tariff 
be-  placed  upon  the  scoured  basis,  and  that  you  give  us  33  cents  a 
pound  on  the  scoured  content  of  imported  wool. 

I  do  not  know,  Senators,  what  the  customs  department  down 
here  is  going  to  tell  you  about  determining  the  shrinkage  of  im- 
ported wool.  I  do  not  know  if  they  know  much  about  it.  It  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  estimate  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  the  shrinkage  of  our  wools.  They  can  always  tell  within 
1  or  2  per  cent  what  our  wools  shrink,  and  it  is  easy  to  tell  what 
foreign  wools  shrink,  because  they  are  graded  into  established  lines 
which  have  in  a  measure  a  fixed  shrinkage.  There  is  not  going  to  be 
any  difficulty  in  administering  the  law. 

Senator  Watson.  If  this  is  so  simple  and  easy,  why  is  it,  you  say, 
the  United  States  Customs  Court  possibly  do  not  know  anything 
about  it? 

Dr.  McCltjre.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  done  any  business 
on  this  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  thej'  have  ever  bought  the  wool: 
if  they  had,  they  would  know  it. 

Senator  Watson.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  bought  the  wool, 
but  they  undoubtedly  would  become  familiar  with  the  whole  thing 
more  or  less  in  dealing  with  it  for  years,  and  it  would  be  a  strange 
thing  if  they  could  be  passing  on  those  matters  without  having  some 
practical  knowledge  of  it. 

Dr.  McClttre.  They  may  have  that  knowledge. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  the  witness  is  quite  right  in  saying  they 
have  not  had  any  experience,  and  it  will  require  some  experience. 

Dr.  McClurb.  They  may  have  had  that;  they  can  easily  get  the 
men  who  will  have  experience.  But  what  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  thev 
will  come  here  and  tell  you  that  you  have  to  scour  all  this  wool. 
That  is  sheer  nonsense.  You  do  not  have  to  scour  this  wool.  We 
are  willing  to  take  the  tariff  on  the  estimated  shrinkage  of  the  im- 
ported wool.  We  do  not  scour  wools;  the  mills  scour  the  wool,  l^ut 
it  is  not  a  very  complex  operation  and  does  not  amount  to  much  if 
they  had  to  scour  samples. 

After  giving  us  a  rate  of  25  cents  a  pound  over  in  the  House,  they 
limited  it  by  stating  that  the  duty  should  not  exceed  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  That  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  whole  provision,  and  it 
is  the  most  unscientific  arrangement  that  I  have  ever  seen.  T  do 
not  think  that  the  bill  could  be  administered  fairly  at  all  with  that 
provision  in  there.  In  other  words,  if  the  woolgrower  has  a  <lnty 
on  wool,  the  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  a  compensatory  duty  nn 
imported  cloth  which  will  reimburse  him  fully  for  whatever  he  has 
paid  to  the  woolgrower  by  reason  of  the  duty  on  raw  wool.  Tho 
compensatory  duty  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  can  not  be  arrived 
at  with  this  35  per  cent  provision  in  there.    In  othf^r  words,  thoy 
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have  based  their  compensatory  duty  entirely  on  the  assumption  that 
every  bit  of  wool  imported  paid  25  cents  a  pound  scoured  to  come 
in,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of  the  wools  imported  under 
the  provisions  of  that  biH  would  pay  the  35  per  cent,  and  on  some 
of  it  the  duty  would  only  be  10  cents  a  clean  pound.  But  they  have 
fixed  their  compensatory  duty  on  the  assumption  that  we  get  25 
cents  on  every  pound  of  it.  The  35  per  cent  provision  in  there  makes 
it  possible  that  a  lot  of  wool  would  only  pay  10  cents  a  pound.  So 
their  conipensatory  duty  on  many  of  the  goods  is  twice  as  high  as 
it  ought  to  be. 
Senator  Smoot.  Ten  cents  a  pound  on  cleaned  content? 
Dr.  McCiiURE.  On  cleaned  content.  So  if  you  are  going  to  write 
a  tariff  bill,  we  can  not  put  an  ad  valorem  limitation  into  it  and  have 
a  compensatory  duty  that  will  work.  We  do  not  think  their  rates 
are  high  enough,  but  if  it  were  high  enough  the  ad  valorem  provi- 
sion provided  in  the  bill  makes  it  impossible  of  decent  administra- 
tion. A  bill  like  that  would  not  be  in  existence  more  than  30  days 
until  somebody  would  find  out  that  the  compensatory  was  twice  as 
high  as  it  ought  to  be  on  some  kinds  of  goods,  and  the  thing  would 
be  attacked  again. 

Senator  McCumber.  Take  a  dutv  of  45  cents  on  scoured  content 
of  the  wool  produced  in  Idaho.    That  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
about  what  duty  upon  the  grease  wool  ? 
Dr.  McClttre.  About  15  cents. 
Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  66 J  per  cent  ? 
Dr.  McClure.  Yes,  sir.    Our  Idaho  wools  shrink  from  58  to  70. 
Senator  Gooding  has  proposed  some  amendments  to  the  tariff  bill 
which  I  think  are  very  good ;  the  woolgrowers  have  indorsed  them. 
He  simply  takes  a  basis  of  33  cents  a  clean  pound  and  works  it  out 
on  the  grease  basis.    Of  course,  it  makes  the  duty  on  some  grease 
wools  as  low  as  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  and  on  others  very  high.    It  at 
least  eliminates  the  objection  which  might  be  made  when  the  bill 
was  passed  by  some  one  charging  us  with  having  raised  the  duties. 
It  will  do  away  with  the  public  misunderstanding  the  thing.     Of 
course,  if  we  pay  33  cents  a  pound  on  wool  the   public   is   apt 
to  think  it  is  on  the  grease  wool,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not. 
It  is  on  the  clean  wool,  and  it  takes  3  pounds  of  our  grease  wool  to 
make  a  pound  of  clean  wool. 

I  think  I  have  nothing  to  add.  Senators,  except  that  we  are  just 
yitallv  interested  in  this  emergency  tariff  bill,  and  we  hope  it  is  kept 
in  etfect;  and  if  those  fellows  out  in  the  country  could  know  that 
the  bill  was  going  to  continue  in  operation  it  would  do  us  a  lot  of 
good  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  as  certain  of  that  as  anyone  is  of 
anything  that  happens  down  here,  except  paying  some  of  these  taxes, 
that  this  bill  will  be  a  law. 

Dr.  McClurb.  Here  is  the  trouble :  They  say,  "  Now,  here,  the 
Congress  has  fixed  these  duties  in  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  but  it 
only  lasts  until  February  1.  We  can  not  pay  you  very  much  of  this 
tanff,  because  February  1  this  thing  may  expire.  We  may  have  free 
wool  then.'' 

Senator  Jones.  You  think  it  would  be  better  just  to  make  that  con- 
tinue until  otherwise  provided  by  law  ? 
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Senator  Watson.  What  did  it  cost  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  IJ  cents  or  1^  cents. 

Senator  Gtoodino.  That  is  grease  wool  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  grease  wool.  In  addition  to  that,  we  pay 
2^  cents  to  the  commission  men  in  Boston  for  handling  that  wool. 
There  is  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  right  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  sheep  owners  are  herding  their  own  sheep 
now,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  are ;  some  of  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  they  can  not  afford  to  hire  herders? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  ;  they  can  not.  They  are  doing  the  best  they 
can. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  repeat  again,  what  commission  do  you  pay! 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  pay  2J  cents  a  pound  in  grease  to  the  com- 
mission men  for  handling  our  wool  and  selling  it  to  the  mills. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  seems  to  me,  upon  the  face  of  it,  to  be 
a  most  outrageous  charge. 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  are  some  houses  which  charge  us  3  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  commission  covers  insurance  and  covers  the 
handling  of  the  wool  and  sorting  it  and  so  on? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Ts  not  that  an  unusually  high  price?  How 
long  has  that  price  prevailed  ? 

Mr., Campbell.  They  raised  that  about  a  cent  in  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years.    It  used  to  be  IJ  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Campbell,  it  has  been  necessary  in  vour  State 
and  the  West  generally  for  the  sheepmen  to  own  more  land  than  they 
used  to  own,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  About  to  what  extent  has  that  come  about  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Ninety  per  cent.  I  would  say,  fully,  own  their  own 
lands  in  Arizona  for  summer  ana  fall  ranges  outside  the  forest  re- 
serves. They  have  put  in  at  least  $10  a  head  in  land  for  every  sheep 
they  own.  xou  know  that  country  is  not  densely  sodded  cGuntrj"; 
it  requires  a  lot  of  land  to  a  sheep  or  cow,  and  it  is  an  arid  country. 
We  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  developing  water.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  sheep  water  at  dams  and  tanks  bunt  by  the  owners  at 
great  expense.    It  is  a  great  gain  to  the  State  for  taxes. 

Senator  Jones.  That  situation  prevails  generally  in  that  country,  i 
does  it  not?  . 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does ;  and  to  a  great  extent  in  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Jones.  And  has  the  price  of  that  land  changed  in  recent 
years ;  is  land  selling  for  much  nigher  prices  than  it  did  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  could  not  sell  them  at  all  now. 

Senator  Jones.  I  mean  before  this  slump. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  invested  your  money  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  When  we  were  prosperous  out  there  we  were  buy- 
ing these  lands  at  advanced  prices  and  spending  a  lot  of  money  cle- 
veloping  and  building  up  our  business.  But  you  can  not  sell  those 
lands  now ;  you  can  not  borrow  a  dollar  on  them.  You  can  notgo  to 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  or  to  the  Farm  Loan  Board  in  Wash  - 
ington  or  out  there  and  borrow  a  dollar  on  those  lands. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  the  sheepmen  invest  at  rather  high  prices  in 
those  lands  in  order  to  preserve  their  business? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  They  did,  and  the  regrettable  part  of  it  is  that  a 
lot  of  them  have  not  got  them  all  paid  for,  and  they  are  apt  to 
lose  their  lands  as  well  as  their  sheep. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  those  lands  raise  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  cost  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $5  or  $6  an 
acre.  Then,  in  addition  to  that.  Senator,  they  have  spent  money  to 
put  the  water  on ;  they  have  got  to  dam  up  those  canyons  and  arroyos 
to  hold  the  flood  waters. 

Senator  McCumber.'  How  many  sheep  on  an  average  can  you  feed 
on  an  acre  of  that  arid  land? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  takes  about  10  acres  to  the  sheep.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  will  have  to  turn  that  around  the  other 
way. 

Senator  McCumber.  About  10  acres  to  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  about. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  at  $5  an  acre  it  would  take  $50  to  feed 
one  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  take  the  $5-an-acre  land;  that  is  better  land. 
The  arid  land  and  plains  lands  will  run  about  $1.50  an  acre,  but  the 
better  landfi  up  in  the  foothills  and.  the  mountains  will  carry  at  about 
the  rate  of  one  sheep  to  4  acres. 

Senator  Jones.  Under  the  enabling  act  for  Arizona  and  New 
)Iexico,  when  the  lands  were  given  to  the  State,  there  was  a  mini- 
mum price  put  upon  those  lands  of  $3.50  an  acre? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  $3  an  acre. 

Senator  Jones.  $3  in  your  State,  and  in  New  Mexico  $5  in  part 
of  the  State  and  $3.50  in  other  parts  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  If  it  was  worth  $1.50  arid,  what  is  it  worth 
under  irrigation? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  run  up  to  $300,  $400,  or  $500  an  acre  in 
the  best  parts  of  the  State. 

Senator  Gooding.  He  is  speaking  of  rough  lands. 

Senator  Watson.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  state 
to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  W  hat  is  the  relative  number  of  sheep  in  Arizona 
now  as  compared  with  three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Arizona  has  almost  as  many  as  it  had  three  years 
ago— just  about  the  same.  We  have  increased  from  200,000  in  1893 
to  almost  1,000,000  sheep  at  present. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  like  Mr.  Campbell  to  give  us  his  opinion 
fls  to  what  tariff  he  thinks  we  ought  to  have  on  the  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  tell  you  I  do  not  know  enough  about  this 
tariff  question  to  so  into  details  of  what  we  need  or  what  we  have  to 
hare.  But  I  wiU  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  We  can  not 
raise  wool  in  the  grease  that  will  shrink  63  to  66  per  cent  for  less 
than  40  cents  a  pound  at  home,  and  if  you  folks  can  fix  it  that  way 
we  will  live  and  get  alon^  and  pay  our  debts.  If  not,  there  is 
nothing  in  giving  us  a  tariff  where  we  will  have  to  wriggle  and 
squirm  to  get  alon/g^,  and  you  might  just  as  well  give  us  the  mercy 
snot  and  be  done  with  it. 
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Senator  La  Foixiette.  What  is  the  average  dip  for  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Campbeix.  The  American  sheep  in  Arizona  will  average  7} 
to  8  pounds  per  head. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  average  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  State  is  not 
that  much } 

Mr.  CAMPBBiiL.  No ;  the  average,  I  take  it,  all  over  the  State  will 
be  about  6^  pounds. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  will  that  be  on  scoured  wool  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Our  southern  Arizona  wool  shrinks  about  60  per 
cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  2}  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes:  about  2|  pounds. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Campbell,  besides  owning  your  own  land 
on  which  you  rim  the  sheep  part  of  the  year,  you  run  your  sheep 
on  the  reserve,  do  you  not,  and  pay  the  Government  a  fee,  do  you  noti 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  we  pay  the  Government;  and  then  we  have 
State  land  leases  beside  that. 

Senator  Gooding.  So  on  your  own  lands  you  only  run  about  from 
three  to  six  months  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes:  well,  on  the  lands  in  northern  Arizona  part 
of  the  sheep  are  run  tne  year  around.  The  sheep  we  run  on  forest 
reserves  in  summer  are  run  in  the  wintertime  on  the  State  lands 
we  have  leased  and  on  the  desert. 

Senator  Jones.  What  breed  of  sheep  do  you  run  there  in  Arizona 
that  will  shear  about  7^to  8  pounds? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  Kambouillet  and  Merino  type. 

8TATEMBNT  OF  C.  F.   FAWCETT,   CHICAGO,  ILL.,  BEPBESBNTINO 
THE  AMBBICAN  FABM  BUBEATT  FEDEBATION. 

Mr.  Fawoett.  My  name  is  C.  F.  Fawcett.  I  reside  in  Iowa,  and 
am  representing  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  as  director 
of  wool  marketing,  and  am  a  woolgrower  in  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  particular  part  of  Iowa? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  West  Liberty,  Cedar  County,  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed,  in  vour  own  way,  to  state  your 
views  to  the  committee  concerning  the  schedules  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  In  representing  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feeler- 
ation  in  this  matter,  with  its  membership  of  approximately  1,600,00(» 
paid-up  members,  with  an  organization  in  every  State,  we  realize 
that  a  oroad  view  should  be  taken  of  the  wool  tariff,  for  it  is  a  mat- 
ter that  affects  not  only  the  producer  of  wool  but  the  consumer  as 
well.  We  might  state  that  approximately  1  out  of  10  of  our  mem- 
bership produce  wool,  but  10  out  of  10  are  consumers  of  wool. 
Therefore,  any  consideration  of  this  matter  as  a  representative  of 
the  farmers'  organization  should  be  taken  with  a  view  of  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  But  we  think.  Sena- 
tors, we  will  have  no  trouble  in  showing  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  that  this  sheep-and-wooT  industry  be  maintained  as 
well  as  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  producer.  I  think  we  have 
had  in  the  last  few  years  tangible  illustrations  of  what  a  fluctuating 
wool  market  has  cost  the  consuming  public.  We  find  that  the  wool 
production  in  the  United  States  in  tne  last  10  years  has  decreased 
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on  the  average  of  1,200,000  jpounds  annually,  and  in  the  same  period 
of  time  our  population  has  increased  in  excess  of  13,000,000. 

Senator  IIa  Follette.  How  is  that  decrease  distributed  over  the 
years?  Has  it  been  a  pretty  competent  factor  falling  off  about  so 
much  a  year? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  It  varies  somewhat.  But  the  decrease  has  been  rela- 
tively uniform.  It  shows  a  uniform  decrease  of  about  1,200,000 
pounds  annually. 

Senator  La  Follbttb,  Can  you  state  what  it  was  for  the  10  years 
preceding  that? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  I  have  not  the  figures  right  here.  I  can  not  state 
it  exactly.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1910  our  clip  amounted  to 
about  320,362,000  pounds,  and  in  1920  it  had  decreased  to  308,507,000 
pounds.  It  has  been  decreasing  on  an  average  of  1,200,000  pounds 
annually,  and  the  rate  of  decrease  has  been  quite  uniform  throughout 
the  period.  Our  consumption  is  maintained  at  about  6  pounds  per 
capita.  Our  population  has  increased  14  per  cent,  while  our  pro- 
duction of  wool  has  decreased  in  excess  of  4  per  cent.  Therefore,  it 
is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  sheep-and-wool  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  following  a  course  which,  if  pursued  to  its  natural  conclu- 
sion, will  mean  in  the  very  near  future,  too,  that  we  will  be  dependent 
upon  foreign  production  for  approximately  400,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  annually,  and  our  bill  to  our  foreign  competitors  will  be  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000  annually. 

Last  night  I  was  reading  one  of  the  prominent  live-stock  papers 
of  the  country,  and  I  found  an  article  entitled  "  The  status  of  the 
sheep  business,"  which  is  written  by  John  Clay,  and  when  you  men- 
tion the  name  of  John  Clay  in  the  presence  of  stockmen  he  is  at  once 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  live-stock  matters.  I  will  read  briefly, 
with  your  permission,  a  lew  paragraphs,  which  illustrate  the  condi- 
tion, to  my  mind,  very  clearly ;  and  it  is  particularly  significant  com- 
ing from  a  man  like  John  Clay  [reading]  : 

Figures,  as  a  rule,  are  dry  reading,  but  it  appears  to  my  mind,  so  far  ns  the 
sheep  industry  is  concerned,  they  are  of  the  deepest  interest.  They  tell  a 
tale  which  deserves  attention,  not  only  from  the  people  engaged  in  the  industry 
bat  from  the  whole  country,  and  that  includes  the  consumer. 

First  and  foremost,  our  sheep  census  has  declined  in  10  years  in  round  num- 
bers 18,000,000  head— from  52,000000  to  34,000,000.  These  are  Government 
statistics,  perhaps  not  absolutely  correct,  but  near  enough  to  show  the  terrific 
slump  that  has  taken  place. 

If  you  want  to  verify  it,  go  out  to  Idaho  and  V^yoming  and  speak  to  the 
sheepmen  there.  I  doubt  if  Wyoming  has  a  third  of  the  sheep  of  10  or  12  years 
ago. 

Agninst  these  figures,  so  far  as  the  year  1021  goes,  we  have  an  increase  in 
receipts  at  our  central  markets  of  2  per  cent  over  1920,  but — and  mark  the  fol- 
lowing statement — ^54  per  cent  less  have  gone  to  the  country. 

And  I  might  supplement  that  with  this  figure :  That  in  the  month 
of  July  the  feeder  movement  to  Iowa  from  Chicago  was  66  per  cent 
less  than  normal. 

This  means  that  17  per  cent  more  sheep  have  been  slaughtered  than  a  year 
a?o.  Here  are  the  figures  for  nine  corresponding  months,  which  show  increased 
slaughter  in  1921  of  lJ2aO,849,  or  17  per  cent  greater  than  in  1920. 

Worse  than  this  and  practically  unseen  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ewe 
lambs  of  1919-20  found  their  way  to  the  slaughterhouse.  There  is  scarcely  an 
outfit  in  the  West  that  has  a  regular  rotation  of  ages  in  their  flock.  In  my 
wide  experience  I  could  count  the  large  outfits  on  my  fingers  who  have  flocks 
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with  normal  ages.  As  a  result  we  have  two  crops  of  young  ewes  missing. 
These  can  not  be  replaced.  No  power  on  earth  can  bring  them  back.  Even  our 
prolific  live-stock  talking  machines  can  suggest  no  remedy. 

We  are  up  against  an  inevitable  situation  which  has  worked  and  will  work 
an  immense  amount  of  harm  all  over  the  country. 

And  a  little  later  in  this  same  article  he  makes  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  condition  in  our  section — what  we  call  the  "fleece- 
wool  "  section  east  of  the  Missouri  River : 

In  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  there  is  n  steady,  irresistible  liquidation  in 
the  sheep  industry.  This  side  of  the  business  is  always  spasmodic.  It  ebbs  aod 
flows  like  the  tide.  With  improving  prices  the  average  farmer  buys.  If  there 
is  depression,  more  especially  in  wool,  he  rushes  to  sell. 

That  is  just  what  is  happening  every  day.  I  simply  make  that 
statement  to  show  you  the  course  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry, 
not  only  of  the  West  but  of  the  fleece- wool  sections. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  mean  by  fleece  wool  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  a  term  we  use  to  distinguish  the  territory 
from  the  corn-belt  States.  Roughly  speaking,  the  section  comprising 
the  range  States  is  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  or  west 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas,  and  all  east  of  that  we  call 
the  fleece-wool  States,  which  comprises  the  corn  belt.  The  farm-wool 
section  perhaps  would  be  a  better  term. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  of  the  diminution  of  the  sheep 
industry,  if  any,  do  you  attribute  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  ranges? 
They  have  been  diminished,  have  they  not,  with  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  a  broad  way?    Has  not  that  had  some  influence? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  has  had  some  influence,  to  be  sure — admitted. 
But,  Senator,  we  have  large  areas,  vast  areas,  in  the  West  that  are 
capable  of  being  developed  and  which  will  never  be  suitable  for  any- 
thing but  grazing  purposes. 

Aside  from  that,  a  recent  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — I  say  "recent";  it  was  two  years  ago — I  believe,  de- 
veloped this  interesting  fact,  that  aside  from  the  possible  increase 
in  the  western  country,  there  is  a  possibility  of  increasing  our  produc- 
tion in  the  fleece-wool  States  160  per  cent,  because  we  find  that  only 
1  out  of  10  produce  sheep,  and  that  the  number  of  sheep  could 
be  increased  150per  cent  without  seriously  misplacing  the  other  lines 
of  live  stock.    Why?    Simply  because  each  year  we  have  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  roughage  in  the  corn  belt  in  the 
way  of  corn  blades,  and  weeds,  and  weed  seeds,  and  grasses  that 
could  be  profitably  consumed  and  converted  into  wool  and  mutton  if 
the  proper  guaranty  of  financial  remuneration  was  there.    It  seems 
to  be  a  well-laid  plan  of  Nature  for  we  people  in  the  corn  belt  to 
rely  upon  the  West  for  about  40  to  46  per  cent  of  our  feeding  cattle, 
and  about  65  to  65  per  cent  of  our  feeding  lambs.    The  West  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  animals,  but  they  have  not 
the  facilities  nor  the  proper  feed  to  finish  for  market.     Our  land 
produces  the  grain — corn,  oats,  and  roughage — that  is  required  to 
fatten  these  animals. 

Therefore,  as  I  stated  before,  Iowa  depends  largely  upon  the 
West,  or  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  West,  for  its  feeders;  and  when- 
ever that  supply  is  cut  off,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  our  method 
of  marketing  80  per  cent  of  our  grain  is  impaired'.  We  market 
approximatelv  80  per  cent  of  our  grain  in  the  form  of  live  sto  k. 
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meats,  and  milk  in  Iowa ;  and  whenever,  gentlemen,  you  cut  off  our 
sources  of  supply  you  not  only  injure  the  live-stock  industry  but 
you  cripple  our  grain  production  in  a  way  that  is  far-reaching  in  its 
effect. 

Aside  from  that,  sheep  are  the  greatest  soil  builders  of  any  live 
stock  we  produce.  That  is  generally  conceded.  We  need  them.  Mr. 
Latta,  who  appeared  yesterday,  and  who  has  been  a  feeder  of  lambs 
for  20  years,  states  that  he  can  produce  from  3  to  6  bushels  of  com 
additional  per  acre  upon  ground  that  he  has  run  his  lambs  on  the 
previous  year.  They  consume  and  thrive  on  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  the  weeds  in  the  com  belt.  I  do  not  thmk  we  need  to  dwell 
on  that  phase  of  the  proposition  longer. 

Therefore  it  is  not  very  hard  to  see  how  the  consuming  public  is 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  woolgrower,  and  that  is  the  position 
that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  taken  in  supporting 
this  amendment  that  is  now  before  you  of  the  33  cents  per  clean- 
pound  duty  on  wool. 

In  the  hearings  that  we  took  part  in  in  January  and  in  December 
I  think  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  domestic  wool  and 
foreign  wool  was  brought  out  quite  plainly,  and  Mr.  McClure  referred 
to  that  in  a  manner  that  is  convincing,  that  we  can  not  compete  with 
foreign  production.    That  is  admitted. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  honie  and  abroad.  We  think  that  would  be  unreasonable ; 
we  are  not  asking  for  that.  But  we  are  asking  for  a  tariff  sufficient  to 
justify  the  development  of  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  tariff  do  you  have  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  We  have  the  33  cents  per  clean-pound  duty,  with  the 
ad  valorem  proviso  eliminated ;  in  other  words,  the  amenament  that 
Senator  Gooding  has  presented. 

Recently  we  have  been  confronted  with  this  proposition:  If  we 
can  not  meet  unrestricted  trade  in  the  production  of  wool,  we  should 
allow  our  production  to  be  provided  in  foreign  countries. 

It  seenas  to  me  that  is  a  dangerous  proposition.  We  find  to-day 
that  our  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  foreign  production  in 
their  line.  Therefore,  where  are  we  poing  to  stop  with  this  proposi- 
tion ?  ITie  nianufacturers  are  our  only  market  for  our  wool.  There- 
fore we  are  interested  in  seeing  them  have  a  sufficient  protection  to 
develop  their  industry,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  see  one  industry 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

We  had  when  our  source  of  foreig^n  supply  was  cut  off  in  April, 
1919,  an  acute  shortajve  of  wool.  What  was  the  result?  The  price 
has  advanced  approximately  300  per  cent.  It  advanced  to  72  cents 
n  pound,  73  cents  a  pound,*^and  75  cents  a  pound  on  the  half-blood 
wools.  And  right  there  the  consuming  public  paid  the  price  of  a 
protective  tariff  for  years  to  come  such  as  would  guarantee  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  T 
say.  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  consuming  public  that  we  secure  suffi- 
cient protection  that  will  enable  us  to  develop  the  industry. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  the  wool  production  in  the  United 
States  was  illustrated  in  the  years  1918  and  1919,  when  the  Govern- 
ment issued  an  appeal  for  increased  production.  In  two  years  our 
production  was  increased  81,000,000  pounds  of  wool.    That  simply 
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illustrates  what  can  be  brought  about  if  the  proper  incentive  tpes 
there. 

We  can  not  maintain  our  industry  on  mutton  and  lamb  as  the  only 
source  of  revenue.  The  present  Tariff  Commission  in  its  recent  report 
on  the  cost  of  production  gives  the  percentage  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  breeding  ewes  as  52  per  cent  for  the  lamb  and  48  per  cent  as 
the  percentage  of  profits  derived  from  the  wool  shorn  from  the 
breeding  ewes. 

Referring  to  the  gains  in  the  wool  production  of  1918  and  1919^ 
the  Tariff  Commission  makes  this  quotation  : 

The  recent  gains  in  the  number  of  sheep  east  of  the  Rockies — ^that  is,  our 
fleece-wool  section — was  undoubtedly  entirely  the  result  of  the  high  wool  prices 
and  other  favorable  factors,  but  these  gains  appear  to  have  been  lost  as  the 
result  of  the  unprofitable  season  of  1920; 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  we  can  not  maintain  our  industnr  on 
mutton  alone  as  sole  means  of  revenue,  as  has  been  the  case  for  a 
year,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  wool  market. 

Senator  La  FoLLETTE.  Will  you  just  state  those  percentages  again— 
the  difference  between  mutton  production  and  wool  production? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes;  the  revenue  from  breeding  ewes  was  divided 
in  this  way:  Fifty-two  per  cent  for  the  lamb  and  48  per  cent  for 
the  wool. 

Senator  Watson.  You  agree  with  those  figures,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes;  we  agree  with  those  figures,  for  this  reason, 
Senator 

Dr.  McClure  (interposing).  That  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  wool  which  comes  off  the  lamb  pelt  When  you  figure  that 
wool  in,  the  figure  from  wool  is  55  per  cent  and  from  mutton  45 
on  a  mutton  flock.  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  getting  at?  When 
you  sell  the  lamb  the  whole  lamb  is  credited  to  mutton,  but  there 
is  a  large  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  lamb  represented  by  the 
wool  that  is  on  him. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  At  what  age  are  they  sold? 

Dr.  MoClure.  At  the  age  of  5  months,  and  carry  from  3  to  6 
pounds  of  wool ;  I  think  on  the  average  4  pounds. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  was  not  considered  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
In  Illinois  and  Indiana,  in  our  fleece-wool  States,  an  investigation 
by  the  extension  department  of  our  college  verified  the  figures  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  cost  of  running  the  ewes  for  a  year, 
it  being  just  a  trifle  higher  in  the  fleece-wool  States  than  it  was  in 
the  range  States,  about  $8.50  a  head.  Of  course,  we  realize  that  that 
cost  has  been  greatly  decreased.  We  also  realize  that  the  foreign 
cost  has  been  decreased  in  the  same  ratio.  Therefore,  our  relation 
to  the  foreign  production  is  at  the  present  time  approximately  just 
as  it  was  in  1919. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  normal  times  what  is  the  cost  per  head  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Recently  in  the  western  part  of  Dakota  I  was  talk- 
ing to  several  of  the  larger  operators  there  under  range  conditions,, 
and  they  claimed  they  had  reduced  their  cost  of  running  to  about 
$5.50  per  head. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  That  is  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  was  this,  say,  along  in  1914? 
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Mr,  Fawcett.  In  1914!  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  Government 
statistics  on  that,  have  we,  Mr.  Marshall  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  Tariff  Commission  for  1910  figures  $2.40. 

Dr.  McClube.  About  $3.60. 

Mr.  Fawobtt.  As  to  the  effect  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  limita- 
tion clause,  as  it  affects  the  wool  in  the  fleece- wool  sections,  I  want 
to  just  distribute  this  little  table  that  illustrates  a  fact,  and  will 
make  it  brief: 

Domeatio  wool  protection  under  Fordney  tariff. 


Domestic  grade. 


Choiee  Ohio  delaine 

ATerage  fine  staple 

Avenge  finedoChing 

ATerage  half-blood  staple 

Avenge  three-eighth  mood . . 

Average  one-fourth  blood 

Medium  clothing 

Average  low  one-fourth  blood 
Braid 


• 

Shrink- 

Clean 

age. 

content. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

60 

40 

63 

37 

65 

35 

58 

42 

53 

47 

46 

54 

50 

60 

42 

58 

86 

64 

1 


Grease 

value 

(per 

pound). 


Clean- 
content 
value 
(per 


Duty  per 
grease 
pound, 

on  basis 
of  25 

cents  per 


pound),   pound  of 
dean 
content. 


Cents. 
34 

29.5 
22 
27 
23.5 
21 
20 
15 
13 


Cent*. 
85 

80 
63 
65 
50 
39 
40 
26 
20.3 


Cents. 
10 
9.3 
8.7 
10.5 
11.9 
13.5 
12.5 
14.5 
16 


Duty  per 

grease 

pound 

due  to  35 

percent 

limit. 


Duty  per 
dean- 
content 
pound 
due  to  35 
per  cent 
Umit. 


Cents. 
11.9 
10.4 
7.7 
9.5 
8.2 
7.3 
7 

5.2 
4.5 


Cents. 
29.7 
28 
22 
22.7 
17.5 
13.6 
14.1 
9.1 
7.1 


We  will  not  take  time  to  go  into  details,  but  I  wish  to  refer  you 
to  the  sixth  item,  "  average  quarter  blood."  That  is  the  grade 
into  which  the  majority  of  our  fleece  wools  fall,  which  comes  from 
the  Down  breeds.  We  find  in  that  a  shrinkage  of  46  per  cent,  a 
clean  content  of  64  per  cent,  and  a  grease  value  per  pound  on  the 
present-dav  market  would  be  21  cents,  or  39  cents  clean. 

On  the  basis  of  the  25  cents  per  clean-pound  content  the  grower 
would  be  afforded  a  protection  in  the  grease  of  13^  cents.  But  the 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  limitation  reduces  that  protection  to  the 
grower  to  7.3  cents  or  13.6  cents  on  the  scoured  basis. 

That  is  the  effect  that  the  36  per  cent  ad  valorem  limitation  has 
-on  the  wools  that  we  produce  in  the  fleece- wool  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  another  wool  that  is  produced  with  a  shrink- 
age less  than  that  it  is  still  lower? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Exactly,  Senator.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
is  that  65  per  cent  of  the  wool  we  produce  in  the  fleece-wool  States 
fall  in  these  medium  grades.  Now,  the  compensatory  duty  in  this 
bill  to  the  manufacturer  is  based  on  the  13|  cents.  Yet  our  pro- 
tection is  reduced  to  7.3.  We  claim  that  is  unjust  discrimination 
that  can  not  be  justified. 

Senator  Gooding.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturer  is  given  :i 
-specific  duty  of  36  cents  on  each  pound  of  cloth,  based  on  the  shrink- 
age of  wool  at  66f  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  the  average  shrinkage  of  domestic  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  We  find  on  the  low  quarter  the  difference  is  even 
greater.  The  26  cents  per  clean-pound  content  would  give  us  ji 
protection  of  14^  cents  per  grease  pound,  and  is  limited  to  5.2  cents 
by  the  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
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Senator  Smoot.  A  36  per  cent  would  be  only  4.6  cents? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes,  sir.  We  find  to-day,  as  recently  reported  by 
Mr.  Russell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  agricultural  conmiission  to 
South  America,  who  recently  made  his  report  to  the  live-stock  men 
who  met  in  Chicago,  that  there  are  tremendous  quantities  of  South 
American  wool  that  would  come  in  competition  with  the  medium 
grades  of  domestic  wools  that  have  practically  no  value  to-day. 
He  referred  to  one  warehouse  there  which  had  100,000,000  pounds  of 
low  wools  that  was  waiting  an  offer. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  ask  you,  are  these  present  prices  of  wool 
stated  in  this  table? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Approximately.  You  understand  that  in  a  given 
grade — take  the  average  quarter  blood.  We  have  the  Ohio  quar- 
ter blood  with  a  value  of  approximately  24  cents.  That  is  very  liglit 
shrinkage.  We  have  the  Idaho  and  Utah  quarter  bloods,  with  heaw 
shrinkages,  that  would  go  below  20  cents  per  grease  pound  valuation. 

Senator  Jones.  These  are  Boston  prices? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Boston  prices.  From  that  should  be  deducted  2^ 
to  3  cents,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  3J  cents,  per  pound  freight. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  is  on  the  grease- wool  basis  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  On  the  grease-wool  basis.  From  one  point  in  Ne- 
vada the  average  freight  is  3f  cents  per  pound.  Therefore  from 
these  prices  that  appear  here  should  be  deducted  approximately  6 
cents  per  pound  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  value  the  woolgrower 
receives  for  his  commodity. 

Senator  Smoot.  Loaded  on  the  car? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes ;  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  prices  here  are  based  on  the  grease  value  per 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  based  on  the  grease  value  per 
pound  and  also  the  clean-content  basis  on  the  shriimage. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  grower  pays  for  the  scouring  of  the  wool. 
The  wool  is  bought  on  the  scoured  oasis.    He  pays  the  freight  and  . 
also  pays  the  commission  and  pays  the  scouring. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  grower  does  not  pay  the  scouring? 

Senator  Gooding.  I  think  that  is  figured  in  the  purchase  when  a 
man  buys  wool  in  the  West. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  the  commission  men;  I  do  not  know  v?hat 
they  figure  it  out. 

Senator  McCumber.  At  any  rate,  it  pays  it  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  He  pays  it  indirectly. 

Senator  Jones.  He  has  prices  here  of  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  the  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  We  have  here  another  table  that  I  want  to  call  to 
3'our  attention,  and  we  will  not  delay  longer. 

(The  table  presented  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Fawcett  is  on  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee.) 

We  have  here  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
the  cost  of  imported  wools,  and  we  also  have  the  cost  of  imported 
manufactured  goods  in  dollars,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  last  30 
years  that  the  value  of  imported  manufactured  goods  is  not  equal  t.o 
the  cost  of  the  importations  of  grease  wool. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that  we  woolgrowers  have  been  sub- 
jected  all  these  years  to  foreign  competition  of  a  more  damaging 
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character  than  has  the  manufacturer.  And  even  with  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  wool  in  the  manufactured  article,  the  value  of  imported 
manufactured  articles  have  not  equaled  that  of  imported  wool,  which 
has  been  as  high  as  $260,000,000  in  one  year. 

Also  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  number  of  sheep  as  relating 
to  the  protection  on  wool. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1894  to  1897,  the  period  of  unrestricted  trade 
in  wool,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  decreased  1,000,000 
head  annuallv,  and  the  amount  of  wool  decreased  in  that  same  period 
approximatelv  6,000,000  pounds.  We  will  not  delay  longer  on  that 
table. 

In  conclusion,  J  want  to  say.  Senators,  that  we  are  pursuing  a 
course  -which,  without  relief,  will  necessitate  pur  standard  of  living 
and  the  value  of  our  lands  being  lowered  to  that  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors. We  think  the  industry 'is  worth  saving,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  asking  you  for — protection  to  justify  the  development  of  our  in- 
dustry, and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  asking  for  the 
enactment  of  the  33  cents  per  clean-pound  duty,  which  we  think  is 
not  an  unjust  protection. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  committee  is  greatly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  industry  and  are  glad  to  do  all  they  can 
to  promote  its  prosperity. 

If  yon  have  a  brief,  it  mav  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

BBIXF  or  O.  7.  7AW0ETT,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  AHEEIOAIT  7ABH  BTTEEAIT 

7EDEBATI0K. 

In  considering  the  permanent  tariff  on  wool  as  a  representative  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  a  broad  view  of  the  subject  must  be 
taken,  for  not  only  does  our  organization  represent  the  woolgrowers  of  our 
country,  who  produce  50  per  cent  of  our  consumption  of  wool,  but  al«50  the 
largest  individual  group  of  consumers  of  woolen  products  in  our  country, 
viz,  the  agriculturnl  population.  Our  membership  consists  of  approximately 
one  and  a  quarter  million  individual  agricultural  producers  embracing  organi- 
zations in-  every  State  in  the  Union.  Of  this  number  approximately  1  in  10 
produce  wool,  but  all  are  consumers  of  wool.  Therefore,  any  just  and  Intel- 
ligent consideration  of  the  wool  tariff  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  must  be  made  with  the  interests  of  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  In  view. 

OUR  PLACE  IN   world's  CONSUMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION. 

As  a  basis  for  consideration  it  may  be  stated  that  we,  as  a  nation,  consume 

about   one-fifth   of  the  world's   supply  of  wool   but   droduce   only  one-tenth, 

and  the  spread  is  even  greater  as  our  population  increases.     Our  production 

of  wool  should   increase   as   domestic   consumption   increases,   but   statistics 

show  that  our  domestic  production  has  been  steadily  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 

about  1,200,000  pounds  annually  for  the  last  10  years,  our  wool  production  in 

1910  being  321362,750,   and   in   1920,  308,507,000,   while   our   population   has 

increased  over  13,000,000,  or  14.9  per  cent.    Yet  our  consumption  is  uniformly 

maintained  at  about  6  pounds  per  capita,  which  accounts  for  the  constantly 

increasing  volume  of  imported  wools.    In  1910,  44.7  per  cent  of  our  domestic 

consumption  was  imported,  while  in  the  year  1920  we  imported  58.9  per  cent 

of  our  domestic  needs.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  our  production  of 

wool  keeping  pace  with  domestic  consumption  it  is  not  even  being  maintained 

at  par.    The  sheep  and  wool  Industry  of  the  United  States  is  swiftly  pursuing 

a  course  which,  if  followed   to  its  natural  conclusion,   will   mean   that   our 

Iieople  will  be  compelled  to  rely  on  foreign  production  far  in  excess  of  400,000,000 

pounds  of  wool  annually,  also  a  large  per  cent  of  our  supply  of  mutton,  and  our 

bill  will  be  around  $100,000,000  annually  to  our  foreign  competitors. 
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IS   W00L6B0WING   1NDU8TBT   WORTH    BAVIN-Q? 

The  pi'oposition  resolves  itself  into  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Industry  is  going  to  be  maintained  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  said 
that  if  foreign  competition  can  not  be  met  by  our  domestic  woolgrowers  we 
should  depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  principal  part  of  our  wool  supply 
and  our  land  should  be  devoted  to  other  lines  of  production.  Tonlay  the 
same  thing  applies  to  manufacturers  of  wool  as  well  as  practically  all  other 
commodities,  and  we  take  it  that  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  production  of 
manufactured  articles  at  home  and  abroad  Is  a.s  great  or  even  greater  than  tlje 
cost  of  production  of  foreign  and  domestic  wools ;  therefore,  the  question  mijjlit 
also  arise,  Is  our  manufacturing  Industry  worth  saving?  If  one  Industry  is 
worth  protecting,  so  Is  the  other,  and  the  fallacy  of  such  an  argument  of  allow- 
ing home  Industries  to  be  destroyed  by  foreign  competition  Is  apparent  to  all. 
It  was  very  evident  In  April,  1917,  the  date  upon  which  we  entered  the  World 
War,  that  we  were  altogether  too  dei)endent  upon  foreign  countries  for  our 
supply  of  raw  material,  thus  the  cutting  off  of  our  foreign  supply  develoiHfd 
an  acute  shortage  of  wool  that  caused  the  Government  to  commandeer  the 
domestic  clip  and  caused  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  to  make  the  following  assertion,  which  was  given  wide  publicity  In  the 
public  press,  "  We  must  comfaiandeer,  and  have  done  so.  all  of  the  wool  of  tht* 
United  States,  and  have  taken  the  wool  of  Argentine.  We  are  going  to  put  the 
whole  civilian  population  on  shoddy  for  the  next  year."  When  the  shortage 
of  wool  at  that  time  became  evident,  a  call  was  Issued  by  the  Government  for 
increased  production  of  wool  to  meet  the  Government  and  civilian  requii^ 
ments.  The  result  ^vas  an  increase  of  31,746.000  pounds  in  two  years,  from 
1917  to  1919,  which  Illustrates  In  a  small  way  at  least  the  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing production  in  this  line  If  the  proper  encouragement  were  constant. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  tremendous  volumes  of  wools  were  dumped  on  our 
markets  by  foreign  competitors  free  of  duty.  The  Government  found  itself  in 
possession  of  approximately  450,000,000  pounds  that  were  accumulated  during 
the  war  period,  which  of  necessity  had  to  be  disposed  of  In  the  domestic  mar- 
kets. During  all  this  period  from  1913  to  May  27,  1921,  our  manufacturers 
were  protected  by  a  35  yter  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  while  we  by  law  were  com- 
pelled to  market  our  commodity  on  an  open  market  in  competition  with  the 
cheaply  produced  foreign  wools  and  buy  the  manufactured  article  in  a  protected 
one.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  conditions  changed  from  an  acute  shortage 
developed  during  the  period  of  war  to  the  greatest  surplus  of  wool  our  country 
has  ever  known.  All  of  this  happened  in  a  short  period  of  18  months.  This 
condition  was  brought  about  by  unrestricted  foreign  competition,  for  as  soon  as 
transportation  facilities  were  restored  with  foreign  countries,  following  the 
war,  wool  manufacturers  satisfied  their  needs  from  foreign  wool  to  almost  the 
total  neglect  of  the  domestic  wool  clip  of  1920.  We  maintain  that  no  industry 
can  continue  to  thrive  and  develop  with  such  fluctuating  conditions  and  mar- 
kets. The  danger  of  being  dependent  upon  foreign  production  for  the  larger 
per  cent  of  our  own  consumption  of  such  a  necessary  commodity  as  wool  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  When  the  fact  is  known  that  our  production  is 
rapidly  decreasing  and  our  consumption  increasing  at  an  equally  rapid  rate  it 
Is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  consumer  Is  vitally  Interested  In  seeing 
the  wool  industry  developed  in  this  country  and  why  he  is  willing  to  submit  to 
such  additional  cost  on  foreign  production  caused  by  reason  of  the  wool  tariff 
as  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  develop  the  domestic  Industry. 

INDUSTRY    CAN    NOT    THRIVE    ON    MUTTON    AND    LAMB    AS    ONLY    REVENUE. 

It  Is  conclusively  proven  that  the  sheep  Industry  can  not  continue  to  thrivt 
solely  from  mutton  as  revenue.  The  Tariff  Commission,  In  Its  recent  report 
makes  the  statement,  referring  to  the  gain  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war  period,  that  *'  recent  gains  in  number  of  sheep 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  entirely  the  result  of  high  wool  prices  and 
other  favorable  factors,  but  these  gains  appear  to  have  been  lost  as  the  result 
of  the  unprofitable  season  of  1920."  Indeed  they  have  all  been  lost,  and  much 
more,  as  is  indicated  by  the  liquidation  that  is  now  taking  place.  In  the  season 
of  1920  the  number  of  sheep  marketed  at  16  of  our  principal  marketing  centers 
was  35  per  cent  greater  than  the  number  marketed  In  1916  or  In  normal  years, 
and  In  the  first  six  months  of  1921  the  number  of  sheep  arriving  at  nine  of 
the  principal  live  stock  markets  was  1,397,844  greater  than  the  first  six  months 
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Of  1920.  A  recent  sarvey  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  of  the 
niimber  of  sheep  in  niinois  shows  a  decrease  in  that  State  of  40  per  cent  from 
number  carried  in  1920.  The  sheep  is  a  dual-purpose  animal.  The  income 
from  the  sheep  is  divided,  according  to  the  late  report  of  the  Tariff  Ck)mmission, 
Into  52  per  cent  for  lambs  and  48  per  cent  for  wool.  Therefore  it  Is  plainly 
evident  that  the  sheep  industry  can  not  profit  when  either  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  mutton  or  for  the  lamb  is  cut  off. 

BELATION    OF    FBOTBCTITB    TABIFF   TO    INDUBTBT. 

An  examination  of  the  periods  in  which  we  were  supposed  to  have  had  a 
protection  on  wool  reveals  a  very  close  relationship  between  protection  on 
wool  and  the  number  of  sheep  being  raised  in  the  United  States.  In  1884,  as 
yon  will  see  by  the  chart  before  you,  at  the  beginning  of  four  years  of  free- 
trade  administration  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  approxi- 
nmtely  42,000*000,  and  at  the  close  of  the  administration  the  number  was 
3^,000,000.  This  decrease  of  1,000,000  per  year  took  place  in  a  period  when 
the  western  country  was  developing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  there  were  great 
possibilities  for  developing  the  industry  if  the  proper  incentive  and  revenue 
derived  therefrom  had  been  apparent.  From  1897  to  1903,  the  period  in  which 
the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill  was  in  force,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States 
increased  from  38,000,000  to  02,000,000,  which  demonstrates  the  possibility 
of  increasing  our  wool  production  in  the  United  States  if  the  woolgrowers  were 
assured  of  any  degree  of  stability  in  the  wool  trade. 

The  tariff,  as  applied  to  wool,  has  been  a  hit  and  miss  proposition  for  50 
years;  has  been  a  political  football  and  used  for  political  capital.  The  wool- 
grower  has  had  a  market  for  his  commodity  one  year  and  the  next  year  the 
market  is  practically  wiped  out  by  excessive  importations  of  wool.  This  was 
illostrated  in  the  seasons  of  1919  and  1920,  in  which  time  the  price  of  wool 
decreased  in  six  months  from  75  cents  a  pound  on  half-blood  wools  to  25 
cents  for  the  same  grade  of  wools. 

No  industry  can  develop  any  degree  of  permanancy  while  subjected  to  such 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  market  for  its  products. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MAINTAINING  INDUSTRY  FROM   A0RICXJLTX7RAL   STANDPOINT. 

The  Importance  of  maintaining  the  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States,  from 
an  agricultural  viewpoint,  can  not  be  overestimated.  Vast  areas  in  the  West 
are  particularly  suitable  to  the  grazing  of  sheep  and  will  never  be  adapted 
for  any  other  purpose.  In  the  corn  belt  it  is  estimated  that  sheep  are  kept  on 
1  farm  in  10.  and  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  territory  could  be  in- 
creased 150  per  cent  without  seriously  misplacing  ofher  lines  of  live  stock. 
This  is  borne  out  by  a  statement  following  a  survey  recently  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  sheep  rank  first  of  all  live  stock  as  soil  builders, 
and  in  the  corn  belt  each  year  untold  tonnage  of  roughage  goes  to  waste  that 
could  profitably 'be  converted  into  wool  and  mutton  and  would  be  if  farmers 
were  assured  of  a  stable  market  for  the  product.  It  seems  to  be  a  well-laid 
plan  of  nature  for  the  western  range  States  to  produce  feeding  lambs  and 
feeding  cattle  to  consume  our  grain  raised  in  the  com  belt  We,  fta  the  corn 
belt,  depend  upon  the  West  for  65  per  cent  of  our  feeding  lambs  and  about  40 
to  45  per  cent  of  our  feeding  cattle.  Whenever  our  source  of  supply  of  feeders 
is  destroyed,  the  means  of  marketing  80  per  cent  of  our  grains  of  the  corn  belt 
in  the  form  of  live  stock  is  also  destroyed.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that 
maintaining  a  wool  market  in  the  United  States  is  far-reaching  in  its  effect, 
as  sheep  can  not  be  grown  profitably  for  mutton  alone.  The  destruction  of  the 
wool  market  will  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  sheep  raised  In  the  United 
States,  which  will  automatically  cut  off  our  supply  of  feeder  lambs,  and  we 
will  depend  to  a  greater  extent  uiM)n  the  fi)relffn  countries  for  our  wool  pro- 
duction and,  if  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  will  also  be  dependent  upon  for- 
eign production  for  a  large  portion  of  our  mutton  and  Inmb. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  RUNNING  SHEKP. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  recently  stated  the  cost  of  running  sheep  for 
one  year  in  Australia,  which  is  the  greatest  wool-producing  country,  to  be 
about  fl.96  i)er  head,  while  our  Torlff  Coinuiission,  in  its  recent  report,  has 
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stated  the  cost  of  running  in  the  years  of  1918  and  1919  in  the  United  States 
to  be  around  $8.50,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  wool,  on  a  basis  of  52  per 
cent  of  the  revenue  derived  from  breeding  ewes  for  lambs  and  48  per  cent  for 
the  wool,  to  be  about  45  cents  per  pound,  and  for  the  same  years  in  the  fleece- 
wool  States  investigations  by  the  extension  departments  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  Indiana  and  Illinois  show  the  cost  of  running  ewes  in  the  fleece-wool 
section  to  be  a  trifle  higher  than  in  the  West.  While  the  cost  of  running  slieep 
is  now  being  greatly  reduced  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the  fleece-wool  States, 
a  reduction  in  cost  to  that  of  our  foreign  competitor  is  impossible  and  always 
will  be  impossible,  for  his  costs  are  decreasing  at  the  same  rate  as  ours ;  and  it 
is  likewise  impos^ble  for  the  manufacturer  of  our  commodity  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  who  employ  labor  at  about  one-flfth  of  the  domestic 
wage. 

BESULT    WITHOUT   BELIEF. 

One  of  two  things  is  evident :  If  unrestricted  trade  in  the  wool  business  con- 
tinues, we,  as  wool  and  mutton  growers,  will  be  forced  out  of  business  or  our 
standard  of  living  and  values  of  our  property  will  be  reduced  to  that  of  our 
foreign  competitors.  Therefore  it  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
wool  producer,  manufacturer,  and  consumer,  that  we  have  adequate  protec- 
tion for  both  raw  wool  and  for  the  manufactures  of  raw 'wool  in  order  that  oar 
Industries  may  be  maintained  and  home  consumption  supplied.  Therefore,  on 
this  basis,  leaving  it  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  we  are  asldng  for  a 
tariff,  not  equaling  a  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  foreign  and  domestic 
wool,  for  such  a  tariff  suiflcient  to  cover  this  valuation  in  cost  would  result 
in  a  burden  upon  the  consuming  public,  but  we  are  asking  for  a  conservative 
tariff  such  as  will  afford  the  woolgrowers  some  assiurance  of  permanency  in 
market  conditions  and  justify  development  such  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  our 
ever-increasing  consumption.  We  believe  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  consuming 
public  that  such  a  protection  be  given  the  woolgrowers,  and  we  believe  they  are 
willing  that  we  should  have  it.  *  However,  it  is  unjust  that  either  the  wool- 
grower  or  the  manufacturer  of  wool  be  allowed  protection  and  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTUBEB8  ONLY  OUTLET  FOB  DOMESTIC  WOOL. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  for  protection  for  wool  manufac- 
turers, who  afford  our  only  market  for  domestic  wool.  Without  them  as  a 
market  protection  would  be  of  no  value  to  us,  but  the  reverse  is  not  true. 
Unfortunately  for  the  woolgrower  and  exce^Kiingly  dangerous  for  the  con- 
sumer, the  manufacturer  could  exist  on  a  free-trade  basis  without  a  pound  of 
wool  grown  in  the  United  States;  and  by  their  actions  in  the  season  of  1920, 
when  they  consistently  refused  to  buy  domestic  wools,  even  though  they  were 
offered  at  a  price  at  which  foreign  wools  of  similar  grade,  shrinkage,  and 
character  could  be  purchased,  it  appears  they  have  little  interest  In  the 
domestic  woolgrowing  industry ;  and  whenever  our  tariff  laws'  are  such  that 
one  industry  Is  allowed  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  another,  which  has  been  the 
case  with  the  manufacturer  and  woolgrower,  a  dangerous  condition  is  devel- 
oping, and  Just  such  relations  as  have  been  developed  in  this  connection  are 
what  is  causing  so  much  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  governmental  affairs. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  every  wool  tariff  that  has  been  written  for  the 
last  50  years  has  been  discriminatory  against  the  woolgrower  in  Its  nature, 
and  by  clever  phrasing  has  misled  the  woolgrower  and  the  consuming  public  as 
to  the  actual  protection  the  woolgrower  was  receiving  and  the  actual  portion 
of  the  increased  retail  price,  caused  by  duties,  that  were  allowed  the  manu- 
facturer. 

EFFECT  OF  PAYNB-ALDBICH  BILL. 

The  notorious  Payne-Aldrich  bill  provided  for  11  cents  per  grease  pound  on 
class  1  wools  presented  in  original  state.  Upon  this  basis  it  was  estimated 
that  4  pound  of  grease  wool,  shrinking  66|  per  cent,  would  be  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  1  pound  of  cloth,  and  the  manufacturer's  compensatory  duty, 
which  is  a  duty  compensating  him  for  the  additional  cost  of  his  raw  material 
caused  by  the  duty  on  w^ools,  would  be  adjusted  accordingly.  Therefore,  on 
the  basis  of  11  cents  per  grease-pound  duty  and  an  estimated  shrinkage  of  66| 
per  cent,  the  manufacturer's  compensatory  duty  was  placed  at  44  cents 
per  pound  of  cloth.    The  "  joker  "  to  the  woolgrower  In  this  tariff  was  Intro- 
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duced  in  the  clause  providing  that  skirted  wools,  as  imported  in  1890  and  prior 
thereto,  are  hereby  excepted.  The  skirting  process  consists  of  segregating  from 
tbe  fleece,  as  it  is  shorn  from  the  sheep,  certain  portions,  snch  as  neck  and  belly 
wool,  that  represent  the  portion  shrinking  the  greatest.  Fleece  thus  altered 
contains  only  the  longest  staple  and  lightest  shrinking  wool.  By  the  skirting 
process,  which  was  practiced  practically  on  all  wools  exported  to  America 
under  this  tariff,  the  average  shrinkage  was  reduced  from  06}  to  48  per 
cent,  as  reported  on  page  18  of  the  Tariff  Ck)mmi8Sion's  report  on  the 
woolgrowing  Industry.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturer,  instead 
of  securing  33i  pounds  of  clean  wood  from  100  pounds  of  grease  wool,  at  a 
cost  of  $11  through  the  skirting  process,  was  able  to  secure  52  pounds  of  dean 
wool  out  of  the  100  pounds  of  grease  wool,  at  a  cost  of  $11.  Therefore,  as  a 
result  of  this  skirting  process  the  manufacturer's  clean  wool  cost  him  21  cents 
per  clean  pound  instead  of  38  cents,  which  reduced  the  protection  to  the  average 
domestic  woolgrower  from  11  cents,  which  was  the  duty  named  in  the  law,  to 
7  cents.  The  first  injustice  of  this  proposition  is  found,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  the  domestic  wool  market  is  never  increased  the  full  amount  of  the  duty 
levied,  yet  we  find  the  manufacturer  is  allowed  as  a  compensatory  duty,  which 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  him  for  the  additional  cost  of  his  raw 
material  caused  by  the  protection  to  the  woolgrower,  the  full  amount  of  the 
duty  named,  11  cen^.  The  market  was  not  increased  to  the  domestic  grower 
11  cents,  neither  was  his  protection  allowed  to  stand  at  11  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  injustices  to  the  woolgrower.    Inasmuch  as  the  skirting  % 
clause  reduced  the  average  protection  to  the  domestic  grower  to  7  instead  of 
11  cents,  the  memufacturer's  true  compensatory  duty  should  have  been,  under 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  on  the  basis  of  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  making  1  pound 
of  cloth,  four  times  7,  or  28  cents,  instead  of  four  times  11,  or  44  cents. 
in  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturer  was  allowed  a  protection  of 
about  16  cents  per  pound  of  cloth  more  than  the  additional  cost  of  his  raw 
material  caused  by  the  duty  on  grease  wools.    Therefore,  his  compensatory 
protection  is  36  per  cent  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.    Again,  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill,  the  manufacturer  was  allowed  a  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  pro- 
tection on  the  full  value  of  a  yard  of  cloth.    It  is  Shown  by  the  tariff  commission 
of  1910,  in  their  publication  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  various  steps  In  the 
manufacture  of  a  choice  worsted  suit  of  clothes  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  product,  that  the  manufacturer's  selling  price  of  the  3^  yards  of  cloth 
required  was  $6.07.    That  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  cloth  was  60  per  cent 
of  the  sale  value,  or  $3.62,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  entering  therein  was 
$2.45,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost    By  law  the  manufacturer  was  allowed  a 
protective  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  selling  price,  or  55  per  cent 
of  $6.07,  the  total  cost,  or  $3.33.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manufacturer  in 
the  compensatory  duty  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  the  additional  cost 
of  the  raw  material  caused  by  the  tariff  on  grease  wool ;  therefore,  as  protection 
against  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  his  commodity,  he  is  entitled  to  protection 
on  only  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  which  in  this  case  is  60  per  cent,  or  $3.62 ; 
yet  the  law  allows  him  55  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  including  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  on  which  he  has  been  more  than  compensated;  hence,  the  manufac- 
turer's protection  of  $3.33  is  92  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing  cost  of 
$3.62;  so,  instead  of  the  manufacturer  enjoying  a  protective  duty  of  55  per 
cent,  his  protection  against  foreign  manufactured  goods  has  been  raised  to  92 
percent 

This  would  apply  If  the  finished  article  was  made  of  all  wool,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  a  great  majority  of  the  domestic  manufactured  cloth  contains  a  high 
(lercentage  of  shoddy.  The  law  makes  no  distinction.  We  find  that  in  the  year 
1917,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  late  report  upon  the  investi- 
gation of  the  woolen-rag  industry,  the  amount  of  wool  substitute  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  was  184,000,000  pounds,  which  is  more  pounds  than  there 
were  pounds  of  scoured  virgin  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  that  year. 
Statistics  show  that  very  little  wool  shoddy  is  exported,  therefore  it  must  be 
nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  the  United  States  or  the  industry  would 
not  show  snch  tremendous  development  as  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 
By  law  the  manufacturer  is  allowed  a  dut^  of  92  per  cent  of  manufacturing 
costs  in  addition  to  a  compensatory  duty  of  36  per  cent  greater  than  the  pro- 
tection afforded  the  woolgrowers  by  the  same  measure,  as  has  just  been  Illus- 
trated, and  in  case  the  cloth  manufactured  contained  a  high  percentage  of 
shoddy  which  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  their 
own  mill  and  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  tariff  on  the  raw  material,  his  duty 
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would  be  g^reatly  increased  in  addition  to  the  higb  percentage  named.  Thus  it 
will  be  found  that  the  manufacturer's  protection  has  been  multiplied,  while  the 
protection  to  the  woolgVower  has  been  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point  by  clever 
phraseology. 

TABIFF  OF  1D13. 

In  the  Underwood  tariff,  effective  in  1909  to  1918,  we  find  the  apparent  dis- 
crimination Open  and  above  aboard,  the  manufacturer  being  allow^  a  35  per 
cent  compensatory  duty  upon  his  products  and  the  woolgrower  compelled  by  law 
to  market  his  commodity  on  an  open  market  and  purchase  the  manufactured 
articles  in  a  protected  one.  This  is  gross  discrimination  against  the  producer 
which  is  unjustifiable,  for  the  wool  is  the  woolgrower's  finished  product  and 
the  cloth  is  the  manufacturer's  finished  product,  and  allowing  one  industry  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  another  is  not  characteristic  of  a  true  republican  fonn 
of  government. 

FOBDNEY  BILL. 

Now  comes  the  Fordney  bill,  with  no  effort  to  conceal  an  apparent  flagrant 
injustice  to  the  woolgrower.  This  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per 
pound  of  clean  content,  and  the  manufacturer's  compensatory  duty  is  based 
thereon,  but  the  usual  joker  for  the  woolgrower  is  introduced  and  his  protec- 
tion denied  him,  this  time  in  the  form  of  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  limita- 
ikion,  which  in  its  effect  is  illustrated  comprehensively  in  the  table  now  before 
you.  Upon  65  per  cent  of  the  domestic  wool  production  in  the  United  States 
the  protection  will  be  limited  by  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and  therefore 
will  be  reduced  to  about  6  to  7  cents  per  grease  pound,  while  the  manufac- 
turer's duty  is  allowed  to  pyramid,  as  in  former  tariffs,  and  reaches  any  place 
from  55  to  175  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  The  sixth  illustration  in  the  table 
that  is  before  you,  the  average  quarter-blood  wool  and  similar  medium  grades 
shrinking  46  per  cent,  with  a  value  on  to-day's  market  of  21  cents  per  pound 
in  the  grease  or  39  cents  clean,  would  provide  a  grease  duty  on  the  basis  of  25 
cents  per  clean  pound  of  131  cents,  yet  limited  by  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
of  its  market  value,  which  is  21  cents  in  the  grease  or  3  9cents  clean,  the  grease- 
pound  protection  to  the  woolgrower  is  decceased  from  13^  cents  per  pound  to 
7.3  cents.  Likewise  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  "  low-quarter  "  combing  grade 
protection  will  be  reduced  from  12|  cents  per  pound,  as  would  be  provided  on 
the  25  cents  per  clean-pound  duty  to  7  cents  under  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
limitation  clause,  yet  the  manufacturer's  compensatory  duty  is  based  on  the 
full  25  cents  per  clean-pound  duty.  Such  discrimination  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. It  can  only  be  explained  in  two  ways,  either  through  ignorance  of  its 
effect  upon  the  actual  protection  to  the  woolgrower  in  its  application  or  an 
intent  to  provide  the  manufacturer  with  a  high  protective  tariff  and  reduce  the 
protection  to  the  domestic  woolgrower  to  a  minimum.  We  woolgrowers  prefer 
to  think  it  was  the  former. 

Apparently  there  is  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  authors  of  various  tariff  pro- 
visions to  conceal  the  actual  protection  afforded  the  manufacturer  of  woolens 
and  have  the  consuming  public  think  the  major  portion  of  the  high  retail 
values  is  due  to  tariff  on  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  1910  traces  the  cost  of  the  various  steps  of  nranufacture  from  raw 
wool  to  finished  product  of  a  choice  worsted  suit  of  clothes.  It  was  found 
that  9.7  pounds  of  wool  were  required  to  manufacture  3.6  yards  of  cloth,  which 
is  required  for  an  average  size  suit  of  clothes.  As  previously  explained,  the 
woolgrower's  protection,  by  reason  of  the  light-shrinking  foreign  wools,  was 
reduced  from  11  to  7  cents  per  pound ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  woolgrower 
enjoyed  a  protection  upon  the  9.7  pounds  of  wool  entering  into  this  suit  of 
clothes  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  per  pound,  or  67  cents.  On  this  ratio,  under 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  of  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth,  the 
cloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes  would  contain  2.4  pounds.  The  law  provided  a  com- 
pensatory duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  of  cloth,  or  95  cents.  It  further  provided 
for  a  protective  duty  of  55  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  cloth,  $6.07,  which 
is  $3.33.  This  added  to  the  componsatory  duty  of  96  cents  would  mean  a  total 
duty  allowed  the  manufacturer  of  $4.28.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  part 
of  the  additional  retail  price  of  the  finished  suit  of  clothes  which  the  pro- 
tection afforded  the  woolgrower  is  responsible  for  is  represented  by  67  cents 
and  the  portion  for  which  protection  afforded  the  manufacturer  is  responsible 
for  is  $4.28,  if  retail  price  is  raised  by  full  amount  of  protection  allowed 
manufacturer.    In  the  Underwood  bill  no  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  re^)on- 
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Bibility  for  additional  cost  of  manufactured  articles  caused  by  the  tariff, 
and  now  comes  the  Fordney  bill  with,  apparently,  another  attempt  to  deceive 
not  only  the  consuming  public  but  the  woolgrowers  themselves,  and  strikes  a 
death  blow  to  the  domestic  wool  industry.  We  do  not  propose  that  the  wool- 
growers,  nor  the  consuming  public  at  large,  shall  be  deceived  as  to  the  actual 
effect  of  the  wool  tariff  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  upon  the  retail  values  and 
upon  the  woolgrowing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

If  it  IS  the  disposition  and  desire  of  this  body  to  give  the  woolgrower,  whose 
cost  of  production  is  probably  twice  as  great  as  in  foreign  countries,  a  protec- 
tion of  only  5,  6,  or  7  cents,  and  allow  the  manufacturer  a  protection  of  50 
to  200  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  should  be  made  plain.  An  ad  valorem  duty  as 
is  sought  by  one  powerful  group,  according  to  both  the  Tariff  Ck>mmission  of 
1910  and  the  present  Tariff  C^oramission,  is  not  feasible  as  it  is  applied  to  duty 
on  wool,  as  it  gives  protection  when  needed  least.  In  the  present  situation,  ^ 
when  the  medium  wools,  which  constitute  65  per  cent  of  our  domestic  production, ' 
lire  in  little  demand  and  the  price  very  low  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  en- 
tirely inadequate.  Two  years  ago,  when  medium  wools  were  300  per  cent  higher 
than  at  the  present  time,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  the  t^ame  rate  would  represent 
excessive  protection.  A  specific  duty  of  so  much  per  grease  pound  is  unjust, 
as  it  represents  a  relatively  high  duty  on  the  heavier-shrinlcing  wools  and  a 
low  duty  on  low-shrinking  wools.  To  illustrate,  a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  a 
pound  would  simply  mean  a  duty  of  17  cents  per  clean-i)ound  content  on  wools 
shrinking  30  per  cent,  while  on  wools  shrinking  70  per  cent  would  mean  a  duty 
of  40  cents  per  clean-i>ound  content.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific 
duty  in  the  grease  represents  a  relatively  higher  tariff  on  the  heavy-shrinking 
wools. 

CONCLUSION. 

Two  governmental  agencies  have  been  appointed  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  woolgrowing  industry,  of  comparative  costs  of  foreign  and  domestic 
production  and  proper  basis  for  applying  duties.  The  Government  has  created 
these  agencies  at  a  high  cost,  and  both  the  Tariff  Commission  of  1910  and  the 
present  Tariff  Commission  have  recommended  that  duties  upon  raw  wool  be 
levied  on  the  clean-content  basis.  Therefore,  the  woolgrowers  are  accepting 
the  recommendations  of  your  agencies,  made  after  an  extensive  and  thorough 
investigation,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  unquestionable,  for  the  clean  content  is 
the  basis  upon  which  all  grease-wool  transactions  are  made  and  is  the  basis  for 
determining  valuation.  So  the  logical  conclusion  would  be  that  it  is  the  proper 
basis  upon  which  to  levy  a  tariff  and  a  basis  which  would  be  fair  to  both  the 
producer,  manufacturer,  and  consumer.  Therefore,  the  woolgrowers  are  ask- 
ing for  a  specific  duty  of  33  cents  per  clean-pound  content,  and  any  compensatory 
granted  to  the  manufacturers  should  be  based  on  the  actual  protection  given 
the  woolgrower.  We  ask  for  a  conservative  law  that  will  Justify  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sheep  and  woolgrowing  industry  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  manufacturing  industry  and  one  that  the  consumer  will  be  willing  to  pay 
ns  necessary  to  insure  a  constant  supply. 

STATEMENT   OV   HUGH   SFBOAT,    BOISE,    IDAHO,   BEFBESENTINQ 
THE  IDAHO  STATE  WOOL  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Sproat.  I  reside  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Sproat  ? 

Mr.  Sproat.  I  am  a  woolgrower. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  represent  any  organization  ? 

Mr.  Sproat.  I  represent  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  ^Please  state  to  the  committee  your  views  concern- 
ing these  questions  which  the  committee  has  been  considering. 

Mr.  Sproat.  Before  stating  my  views  regarding  thie  proposed 
changes  or  what  we  hope  will  be  changes  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  P^inance, 
and  also  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  for  the  action  taken  yesterday 
on  the  emergency  tariff.  It  will  mean  a  stiffening  of  the  backs  of 
my  people  in  Idaho  to-day  when  they  get  that  information,  and  I 
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hope  it  will  go  through  and  be  approved  by  the  House  as  the  Senate 
has  passed  it. 

I  am  going  to  disagree  with  many  of  the  Members  and  also  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  that  they  think 
we  should  have  when  they  ask  for  33  cents  per  poimd  on  the  scoured 
basis.  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  business;  in  fact,  I  practically  know  nothing  about  it,  excepting 
perhaps  what  I  learned  the  few  times  I  have  been  through  the  mills 
and  seen  the  manufacturing  operations.  I  visited  a  large  worsted 
mill  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  saw  the  cloth  as  it  was  going  out 
from  that  mill.  We  saw  some  very  fine  serge  worsteds,  better  serge 
than  we  usually  get  in  clothes  in  our  part  of  the  country.  The  price 
they  told  me  was  $2.75  a  yard.  There  are  approximately  3  yards, 
perhaps  a  little  more,  in  the  avera^  suit  of  clothes. 

Senator  Smoot.  On,  yes ;  3^  yards. 

Mr.  Sproat.  Well,  3^  yards.  Figuring  $2.75  per  yard,  there  is 
not  quite  $10  worth  of  cloth  in  the  average  suit  of  clothes  after  the 
manufacturer  has  gotten  through  with  it.  The  woolffrower  has  pro- 
duced the  wool,  the  railroads  have  hauled  it,  the  dealer  has  taken 
his  profit  out  of  it,  the  manufacturer  through  all  its  processes  has 
got  that  wool  to  a  place  where  it  is  ready  to  be  made  into  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  the  price  is  less  than  $10. 

Senator  MgCumber.  That  is  for  the  cloth  alone  ? 

Mr.  Sproat.  For  the  cloth  alone. 

Senator  Gooding.  And  it  is  all  wool. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  mean  it  does  not  include  the  linings! 

Mr.  Sproat.  No  ;  it  does  not.  But  when  we  come  to  buy  suits  of 
that  material  we  will  be  asked — even  to-day,  with  the  reduction  in 
prices — from  $80  to  $100  by  the  tailor  for  that  class  of  goods.  It 
was  an  exceptionally  good  piece  of  material. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  woolgrowers  in  asking  fpr  33  cents  a 
scoured  pound  are  low  in  their  estimates.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
ought  to  be  around  45  cents.  I  do  not  anticipate  we  will  get  it,  but  at 
45  cents  a  scoured  pound  the  duty  on  the  wool  contained  in  the  best 
suit  of  clothes  would  not  be  much  more  than  $1.50  And  $1.50  on 
a  $90  or  $100  suit  of  clothes  is  not  a  great  deal. 

My  reasons  for  asking  for  higher  protection  than  under  former 
tariffs  is  this :  That  our  overhead  has  increased  so  enormously  in  the 
l)afit  three  or  four  years.  When  I  went  to  Idaho,  23  years  ago,  our 
system  of  running  sheep  was  this:  We  had  a  ranch  in  the  foothills 
growing  two  or  three  hundred  tons  of  hay,  with  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
rounding i*ange.  That  ranch  was  extremely  valuable,  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  winter,  in  case  of  a  heavy  storm  with  deep  snow. 
we  could  trail  the  sheep  into  the  ranch  for  a  few  days  and  feed  hay; 
and  we  could  run  from  5,000  to  7,500  head  of  sheep  around  those 
ranches. 

With  the  land  legislation  such  as  we  have  been  getting  in  the  past 
few  years,  providing  for  320  and  640  acre  homesteads,  that  range  is 
practically  gone.  I  have  two  such  ranches,  and  they  are  almost 
valueless  now,  so  far  as  winter  range  for  sheep  is  concerned.  We 
have  changed  our  system  entirely.  Tne  640-acre  homestead  has  prac- 
tically completed  tne  destruction  of  our  lambing  ranges.  We  were 
dependent  on  the  foothills  for  lambing  in  the  springtime.    We  have 
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now  been  compelled  to  drop  back  to  February  lambing  in  southern 
Idaho  and  to  lambing  in  the  sheds,  under  a  good  deal  more  expense 
for  feed  than  it  used  to  be  when  we  wintered  through  on  a  little  hay, 
()erhaps  a  little  coi*n,  and  used  the  outside  range.  That  range  is  gone, 
and  now  it  is  a  feeding  proposition,  heavy  feeding,  too,  because  to 
get  the  lambs  and  keep^  tnem  in  good  condition  we  must  never  lose 
what  is  known  as  the  milk  fat ;  we  must  keep  the  ewes  in  good  shape 
in  order  to  keep  the  lambs  coming  right  along,  which  msLKes  a  good 
deal  more  expense  and  at  the  same  time  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  own  hay  ranches.  ^ 

A  few  years  ago,  when  hay  was  around  $16  to  $20  a  ton,  we  always 
had  to  pay  more  on  the  ranch  where  our  lambing  sheds  were  located ; 
and  during  the  good  times — ^what  we  called  our  "  good  times,"  when 
our  paper  profite  appeared  to  be  considerable — ^we  invested  in  con- 
siderable high-priced  lands,  besides  investing  in  range  lands.  This 
high-priced  land  to-day,  with  the  taxes,  and  everything  else  on  it,  has 
produced  an  overhead  that  is  hard  to  get  away  from. 

Our  freight  rates,  too,  have  increased.  We  used  to  pay  on  wool 
$1.98  from  Boise  to  Boston;  our  freight  rate  now  is  $3.46J.  Our 
commission  charges,  as  Mr.  Campbell  stated  yesterday,  are  2^  cents  a 
pound.  Take  an  8-pound  fleece  at  $3.46^  a  hundred  freight,  and  you 
have  approximately  28  cents  railroad  charges ;  and  2^  cents  per  pound 
commission  makes  20  cents  per  fleece.  There  is  48  cents  gone  off  the 
price  of  that  fleece. 

The  past  year  our  coarse  wool  sold  for  around  12  or  13  cents  per 
pound  in  Boston.  An  average  fleece  weighs  8  pounds.  With  48 
cents  of  that  gone,  you  might  say  there  was  50  per  cent  of  the  96 
cents  that  we  get  gone  to  railroads  and  commissions.  Our  other 
charges  are  very  much  increased.  Our  State  land  leases  have  gone 
up.  1  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  we  are  getting  some  reduction 
in  that  now.  Idaho  has  reduced  the  State  charges  from  10  to  7  cents 
an  acre  for  the  State  leases. 

I  do  not  think  that  other  countries  have  had  their  expenses  in- 
creased to  the  same  extent  we  have.   Our  information  is  to  tnat  effect. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  forest-reserve  charges  have  been  increased, 
too? 

Mr.  Sproat.  Yes;  considerably. 

Senator  Goodikg.  One  hundred  per  cent,  is  it  not,  increase  in  fees 
for  grazing? 

Mr.  Sproat.  Yes ;  about  a  hundred  per  cent. 

A  Boston  importer  told  me  the  other  day  that  they  were  laying 
wools  down  in  Boston  from  Sidney  at  around  2  cents  a  poimd,  figur- 
ing freight  at  $2.75  and  exchange  approximately  80  per  cent.  From 
the  Argentine  the  rate  is  35  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  By  reason  of 
the  excess  shipping  that  is  now  available,  wool  can  be  brought  from 
there  or  even  from  Australia  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  we  must 
pay  to  ship  it  from  our  western  ranges. 

Another  reason  I  am  asking  for  45  cents  scoured  duty  is  to  allow 
profit  on  operation.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  McClure  who  made  the  state- 
ment yesterday  that  the  winter  of  1919  or  1920  had  put  the  sheep 
business  into  a  state  of  indebtedness,  one  might  say,  ana  we  had  never 
had  a  chance  to  get  out  from  under.  I  know  that  my  wool  was  just 
off  the  sheep  in  May,  1920,  when  the  orders  went  out  to  the  buyers  to 
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come  in.  The  Boston  dealers  were  off  the  market  We  never  had  a 
chance  to  sell  that  wool.  It  was  sent  down  on  commission,  and  so  far 
I  have  had  no  information  of  that  wool  having  been  sold. 

If  I  might  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  speak  of 
the  mutton  end  of  the  situation 

Senator  Gooding  (interposing).  Mr.  Sproat,  will  you  explain  to 
the  committee  a  little  more  in  detail  about  how  not  onW  next  ^ear^s 
clip  but  the  three  clips  of  wool  in  some  cases  are,  part  of  them,  in  the 
hands  of  the  commission  men  in  Boston  ?  Is  not  that  the  condition 
that  still  exists? 

Mr.  Sproat.  There  is  a  part  of  my  1919  clip  still  in  the  warehouse. 
We  fed  some  sheep  that  year — ^mostly  coarse  lambs.  We  could  not 
get  an  offer  on  that  coarse  wool  in  1919.  I  sold  the  balance  of  the 
clip,  as  it  contained  a  good  deal  of  fine  wool,  and  there  was  more 
demand  for  the  fine  wool.  Our  1921  clip,  I  understand,  is  sold, 
although  we  have  not  yet  had  the  returns. 

Regarding  lambs  in  1920,  when  our  wool  market  fell  down,  our 
lamb  crop  was  also  much  smaller  than  the  average.  The  spring  was 
bad,  and  we  were  much  later  turning  out  than  usual.  Our  lambs 
never  were  average  in  regard  to  weight  or  numbers.  We  expected, 
by  reason  of  the  shortage  in  numbers,  to  get  good  prices,  but  at  that 
time  the  New  Zealand  lambs  began  to  come  in.  The  price  slumped 
from  around  18  or  19  cents  per  pound  to  13  or  14  cents,  which  to- 
day would  look  like  a  good  price,  compared  with  what  we  have  been 
having  this  year-  As  the  expense  we  had  incurred  in  raising  that 
crop  of  lambs  was  extremely  high,  we  had  nothing  to  show  on  the 
credit  side  at  all.    We  had  not  begun  to  take  up  our  indebtedness. 

Under  that  same  head  of  allowing  profit  in  operation,  it  is  not 
generally  known  that,  especially  in  our  early  lamb  producing  dis- 
tricts, the  age  of  the  ewes  is  reaching  a  point  where  within  two  or 
three  years  we  have  got  to  have  practically  a  total  replacement.  I 
have  seen  bands  of  sheep  on  the  range  that  at  this  day,  under  present 
conditions,  I  would  not  care  to  own  if  they  were  given  to  me.  The 
ages  of  the  ewes  in  those  bands  must  reach  from  7  to  8  years. 

Our  coarse  ewes — the  ewes  that  we  raise  our  early  lambs  from — are 
not  considered  to  pay  their  way  much  longer  than  seven  years. 
There  are  very  few  flocks  in  the  State  of  Idaho  that  have  held  their 
ages.  I  mean  by  tliat  putting  in  enough  young:  sheep  every  year  to 
take  the  place  ox  the  older  ewes  as  they  drop  off. 

This  year  we  have  kept  back  a  fair  quantity  of  ewe  lambs.  Last 
5^ear  and  the  year  before  we  were  virtually  unable  to  do  that.  We 
are  short  almost  three  years  in  young  sheep.  There  has  not  been 
enough  ewe  lambs  kept  this  year  to  make  good  the  loss  we  will  sus- 
tain this  winter.  Our  losses,  instead  of  running  8  or  10  per  cent, 
which  would  be  an  average  loss  in  average  times,  are  now  running 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  bv  reason  of  the  age  of  the  flocks. 

Another  reason  for  asking  for  a  high  tariff  is  to  allow  the  growers 
to  reduce  their  indebtedness.  The  business  has  always  been  largely 
a  credit  business.  I  might  say  it  is  now  a  discredit  business.  We 
have  an  enormous  indebtedness.  I  venture  to  say  that  every  ewe 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  is  carrying  an  indebtedness  of  around  $10. 
The  business  will  have  to  be  profitable,  gentlemen,  to  allow  the 
growers  to  work  out  in  the  short  time  some  of  us  have  to  work  out. 
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If  our  flocks  were  young  or  if  we  could  ^t  replacements  for  them 
we  might  be  in  a  better  condition.  As  it  is,  we  have  only  got  a  few 
years  with  such  flocks  as  we  have  to  work  out,  and  we  ne^d  a  con- 
siderable profit  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  ewe  Iambs  so  as  to  get  our 
busine^  back  again  to  normal. 

Another  reason  is  the  encouragement  of  production.  This  com- 
mittee does  not  need  any  information  on  this  subject  regarding  the 
increase  of  production.  We  are  importing  a  very  consiaerable  per- 
centage of  our  wools. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  As  the  committee  is  not  all  of  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  sheep-raising  industry,  you  might  insert  there  at 
what  age  the  ewes  as  a  rule  cease  to  bearl 

Mr.  Sproat.  We  do  not  think  that  after  a  ewe  has  passed  7  or  8 
years  she  is  of  much  value  for  breeding  purposes.  If  we  had  grass 
lands  or  irrigated  lands  where  we  could  keep  them  under  fence,  they 
mifirht  be  valuable  for  a  year  or  two  more.  But  on  the  range,  espe- 
cially in  dry  years,  where  they  have  to  rustle  for  their  feed,  as  we 
say,  a  ewe  after  9  or  10  years  is  of  no  value  for  breeding  purposes. 

Senator  Jones.  Explain  that  to  us.  Explain  the  reason  for  that. 
^Vhat  about  their  ability  to  graze?  'What  condition  do  their  teeth 
usually  get  in  as  age  comes  on? 

Mr  Sphoat.  In  England  or  Scotland,  where  I  am  fairlv  well  ac- 
quainted with  conditions,  the  flocks  have  the  grass  and  n^sh  feed, 
you  might  say,  all  the  time.  If  they  have  not  got  the  green  grass, 
they  are  fed  during  the  winter  time  on  roots  and  softer  feed,  and 
ewes  last  longer  than  under  range  conditions. 

In  the  range  States,  in  the  spring,  during  April  and  May,  we 
have  what  is  miown  as  the  early  June  grass  on  the  ranges.  This  is  a 
small,  tender  grass,  and  even  old  sheep  do  well  on  it. 

During  the  summer  time  on  the  forest  allotments  we  have  green 
weeds,  which  last  perhaps  until  August.  From  that  time  on  the 
range  drys  up;  the  vegetation  that  is  left  dries,  and  we  have  to 
depend  a  great  deal  on  the  dry  grass,  which  has  practically  the  value 
of  well-cured  hay,  by  reason  oi  the  fact  that  it  is  never  washed  out. 
We  seldom  have  rains  during  the  summer  or  fall  months.  This 
grass  is  hard,  and  the  feed  is  hard  on  the  sheep's  teeth,  and  we  soon 
run  into  what  is  known  as  ^^  broken  mouth  "  sheep.  It  does  not  take 
more  than  6  or  7  years,  in  some  cases  only  5  years,  before  coarse-wool 
sheep  begin  to  break  in  the  mouth ;  that  is,  the  teeth  in  front  either 
break  out  or  get  worn  down  so  that  they  are  not  valuable  to  the  sheep 
for  picking  off  this  harder  forage  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  During  the 
wintertime,  or  in  the  early  winter,  we  go  into  what  is  known  as  the 
'' desert."  Our  feed  there  is  of  a  variety  that  we  know  as  shad  scale, 
which  is  an  exteremely  bitter-tasting  shrub  or  brush,  one  might  say, 
with  sharp  spines  on  it.  It,  too,  is  hard  on  the  sheep's  teeth.  Sheep 
on  green  feed  on  the  farms  will  last  from  two  to  three  years  longer 
without  showing  broken  mouth  than  sheep  on  the  ranges. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  Question  was  particularly  directed  as  to 
what  time  the  ewe  became  nonoearing  for  the  production  of  young. 

Mr.  Sproat.  Senator,  they  will  produce  practically  as  long  as  they 
can  eat. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  10  years  would  be  the  limit? 

Mr.  Sproat.  Ten  years  would  be  the  limit. 
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Senator  Jombs.  If  they  have  a  broken  mouth,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
range  country,  of  course  they  can  not  feed  and  keep  up  their  strength 
and  are  jaot  valuable  for  breeding  purposes? 

Mr.  Sproat.  Very  often  in  the  fall  the  ewes  look  extra  good,  and 
yet  those  sheep  go  down  before  lambing  time  with  tremendous  losses. 
When  in  heavy  pregnant  condition  they  can  not  carry  the  lambs. 

Senator  Goodikg.  Mr.  Sproat  is  trying  to  impress  upon  the  com- 
mittee  that  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  industry  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  they  have  been  forced  to  sell  all  their  ewe  lamos  in  order 
to  meet  indebtedness  or  running  expenses,  and  for  that  reason  the 
industry  is  in  very  serious  condition ;  that  is,  the  losses  are  bound  to 
be  great,  and  unless  some  prosperity  can  be  given  to  the  industry  it  is 
going  to  be  pretty  nearly  destroyed. 

Mr.  Sproat.  As  a  woolgrower  and  representing  woolgrowers,  we 
are  only  asking  for  the  same  treatment  mat  the  manufa^urer  hopes 
to  get  and  we  uiink  has  gotten  in  tariff  legislation  during  past  years. 
There  is  considerable  discussion  in  the  papers  nowadays  regarding  the 
influx  of  people  from  the  country  to  the  cities.  In  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  that  is  the  *fact  that  our  agricultural  industries 
have  never  got  the  protection  that  the  manufacturing  industries 
located  in  the  cities  have  got.  Naturally,  the  trend  of  the  drift  wonld 
be  toward  where  the  money  is.  With  protection  on  wool  like  I  am 
asking  for,  it  would  have  a  good  deal  to  do  toward  getting  the  trend 
the  ottxer  way,  and  I  think  that  is  a  point  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

A  tariff  is  needed  to  stabilize  prices.  If  the  House  concurs  in  the 
Senate  amendments  on  that  emergency  tariff  it  will  mean  that,  even 
if  the  permanent  tariff  is  not  passed  before  our  next  shearing  time, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  get  a  good  price  for  our  wool,  which  is  ur- 
gently needea.  Buyers  can  not  come  out  to  us  and  say,  "  Well,  the 
emergency  tariff  expires  on  such  and  such  a  date.  There  may  be  a 
time  that  we  can  get  a  lot  of  wool  in."  I  believe  there  is  considerable 
wool  in  bond  right  now,  and  that  would  be  a  drawback  to  them  offer- 
ing prices  for  our  next  year's  clip. 

^  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  statement  that  Mr.  McClure  made 
yesterday  regarding  the  Boston  dealer  saying  he  would  erive  $10,000 
if  the  emergency  tariff  lapsed  for  two  hours  was  made  to  me  in 
Boston. 

There  is  another  phase  to  this  matter  that  perhaps  has  not  been 
brought  out  at  any  oi  those  hearings,  and  that  is  the  immense  amount 
of  land,  both  on  the  winter  ranges  and  what  is  left  of  our  sprint; 
ranges  and  in  our  national  forests,  that  is  of  no  value  whatever 
except  for  sheep  raising. 

On  my  allotment  the  "  trail,"  as  we  know  it,  goin^  to  our  farthest 
back  camps,  has  to  cross  one  exceptionally  high  pomt.  From  that 
point  we  can  see  mountains  for  miles  in  eveny  direction,  some  of  them 
late  in  summer  still  with  the  snow  under  the  cliffs.  That  land  by 
reason  of  its  inaccessibility  is  of  no  value  for  anything  under  the  sun 
except  sheep  raising.  What  few  mines  are  there  are  of  low-grade 
ores,  the  transportation — pack  horse  being  the  only  transportation- 
is  such  that  they  can  not  be  worked.  The  timber,  by  reason  of  the 
roughnes,  you  might  say,  of  the  rivers,  can  not  be  lumbered — ^that  is, 
can  not  be'cut.  And  they  could  not  rxm  if  they  had  it  cut,  and  there 
are  no  roads  in  there  to  reach  it.    The  land  is  of  no  value  even  for 
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cattle  raising,  because  the  cattle  can  not  get  into  it.  We  can  take  our 
sheep  where  cattle  can  not  go.  There  are  hundreds  of  square  miles 
in  southern  Idaho  that  would  be  useless  were  it  not  for  the  sheep 
bringing  their  wool  and  their  mutton  from  oflF  those  ranges. 

Another  matter  in  regard  to  the  use  of  those  ranges  is  the  pro- 
tection from  forest  fires.  There  is  considerable  timber  of  a  kind  in  all 
that  country,  most  of  it  not  merchantable,  but  it  protects  the  water- 
sheds. The  river,  on  the  watershed  which  I  happen  to  graze,  irrigates 
what  is  known  as  the  Boise-Payette  project,  I  think  the  best  Govern- 
ment irrigation  project  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We  are  getting 
great  returns  .from  potatoes  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  from  that  project. 
Senator  Gooding.  That  is  under  the  Arrow  Rock  Dam? 
Mr.  Sproat.  Under  the  Arrow  Rock  Dam.  This  water  all  runs 
into  Arrow  Rock  Reservoir.  That  is  the  highest  dam  which 
the  Reclamation  Service  has  constructed,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  high- 
est in  the  world.  All  the  water  that  runs  oflF  that  country  is  used, 
except  the  spring  freshets,  in  irrigation.  The  people  are  dependent 
on  this  water,  and  to  let  the  sheep  industry  fall  down  to  a  point 
where  the  forage  was  not  utilized  would  mean  a  great  danger  in 
forest  fires.  Consequently,  in  that  line  alone  I  think  the  sheep  in- 
dustry should  be  given  every  encouragement. 

After  the  water  has  been  used  for  irrigation  we  have  in  that 
country  an  immense  amount  of  alfalfa  hay.  I  regret  to  say  that 
there  is  lots  of  last  year's  hay  left  over — about  half  the  crop.  With 
this  year's  crop  on  top  of  it  and  a  decreased  number  of  live  stock  to 
use  it,  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  the  farmers  in  the  hay- 
raising  sections.  There  has  been  some  relief  extended  to  them,  but 
in  my  opinion  not  enough  in  the  way  of  buying  feeder  lambs,  etc. 
Our  range  sheep  can  not  consume  any  great  quantity  of  the  hay 
on  tliose  ranches,  and  some  encouragement  should  be  given  the  busi- 
ness to  let  this  hay  be  used  up. 

Another  matter,  perhaps,  which  means  a  good  deal  is  the  reten- 
tion of  soil  fertility.  I  can  remember — and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  can  remember,  too — when  we  used  to  have  to  feed  our 
sheep  out  on  the  roughest  land.  The  farmer  would  not,  if  he  could 
possibly  help  it,  let  us  on  the  fields  with  our  flocks.  He  contended 
that  it  did  harm.  This  is  entirely  changed.  To-day  we  are  given 
hay  at  a  less  price  if  we  promise  to  feed  it  on  the  lands.  A  band  of 
sheep.is  a  great  manure  spreader,  and  we  are  depending  on  it  greatly 
in  the  tru3c-gardening  regions,  where  a  lot  of  my  ranches  are  now 
located  and  where  potatoes  and  lettuce  are  being  raised  to  a  great 
extent. 
I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  speak 

more  especially  on  the  mutton  end  of  the  subject.    Mr.  Chairman, 

this  is  a  wool  hearing;  but  as  I  have  got  to  go  back  to  Idaho  right 

away,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  mutton  end. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  that. 
Mr.  §piioAT.  Idaho  is  the  largest  lamb-producing  State  in  the 

Union 

Senator  Goodino  (interposing).  Early  lambs? 

Mr.  Sproat.  Yes ;  early  lambs.    We  begin  to  lamb  there  along  in 

February,  and  our  lambs  begin  to  reach  the  Chicago  markets  during 

the  latter  part  of  June,  July,  and  from  then  on  through  until  they 

stop  coming  off  the  ranges. 
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The  importations  of  New  Zealand  lamb  and  the  amounts  which 
came  in  during  1920  were  a  terrible  blow  to  the  industry.  As  I  said 
before,  we  had  hoped  to  get  some  returns  from  our  lamb  busmeas 
when  the  wool  market  went  out  from  under  us.  In  this  we  vnm 
disappointed. 

We  might  have  taken  our  regular  share  in  the  deflation  as  it 
occurred  during  1920  and  this  year,  but  we  think  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  a  good  deal  more  than  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
those  imported  lambs  came  in  under  what  you  might  call  a  bonus. 
The  rate  of  exchange  gave  that  foreign  stuff  a  bonus  over  our  lambs, 
and  with  no  duty  they  had  altogether  the  best  of  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further  which  I  should  take 
up  the  time  of  the  committee  with. 

The  industry  is  in  a  bad  condition.  We  need  a  substantial  tariff 
to  get  it  back  where  it  belongs. 

STATEMENT  OP  DB.  J.  B.  WILSON,  McKINLEY,  WYO.,  BEFBSSENT- 
ING  WYOMING  WOOL  GBOWEHS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wilson,  please  state  your  full  name,  residence, 
and  whom  you  represent. 

Dr.  Wilson.  My  name  is  J.  B.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Wyoming* 
Wool  Growers'  Association ;  residence,  McKinley,  Wyo. 

I  want  to  add  my  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  woolgrowers  of 
Wyoming  to  what.^lr.  Sproat  has  said  on  account  of  this  committee's 
action  in  extending  the  emergency  tariff.  I  question  whether  any- 
one aside  from  those  of  us  who  are  directly  in  the  sheep  business 
realize  the  effect  that  the  emergency  tariff  has  had  on  that  business. 

In  Wyoming  during  the  past  fiveyears  we  have  reduced  our  sheep 
population  about  50  per  cent.  Whereas  we  had  approximately 
4,000,000  sheep  five  years  ago  we  have  now  approximately  2,000,000 
head.  Largely  on  account  of  the  effect  of  the  emergency  tariff,  in 
1922  we  will  actually*  produce  more  wool  in  Wvoming  than  we  did 
in  1921. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  committee  to  hear  that. 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  of  the  emergency 
tariff  and  the  fact  that  we  know  that  Congress  will  enact  a  really 
protective  tariff  on  wool.  It  has  encouraored  the  flock  masters  to 
nold  over  not. only  their  ewe  lambs,  but  their  older  ewes,  and,  which 
is  more  important,  has  encouraged  the  banks  to  urge  them  to  hold 
these  sheep  over. 

Anything  I  may  say  would  be  largely  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
said  by  the  other  gentlemen  from  the  West,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  up  the  committee]s  time. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Wyoming  in  1919  it  cost 
us  48  cents  per  grease  pound  to  produce  wool,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  in  1920,  using  the  same  method 
of  figuring  production  costs  that  were  used  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
it  cost  us  67  cents  per  grease  pound  to  produce  wool.  That  would 
make  our  wools,  taking  our  fine  wools,  which  shrink  67  per  cent, 
cost  practically  $2  per  clean  pound.  Of  course,  the  costs  in  1920  were 
verj'  excessive,  due  to  the  drought  and  the  hard  winter.  We  have, 
however,  reduced  our  cost  of  production  in  Wyoming  and  throughout 
the  West  generally  just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them.    We 
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have  reduced  our  labor  charge  in  Wyoming,  speaking  generally, 
about  60  per  cent^  and  we  have  reduced  our  bill  for  supplies  for 
the  camps  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  fancy  groceries  to  the  limit; 
we  can  not  get  it  lower. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  has  recently  reduced  the  rental  charge  on 
State  and  school  lands.  JBut  we  can  not  reduce  freight  rates,  which 
are  practically  as  high  as  they  were;  nor  can  we  reduce  State  taxes, 
which  are  also  about  twice  as  high  as  they  were.  So  that  we  have 
onr  costs  just  as  low  as  we  can  possibly  get  them. 

However,  we  can  never  get  back  to  the  cost  of  production  of  wool 
that  prevailed  10  years  ago,  not  only  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
taxes,  freight  rates,  etc.,  but  also  due  to  the  fact  that  we  must  have 
more  overhead  investment  in  land  per  ewe  than  we  had  at  that  time. 
Ten  years  ago.  I  think,  probably,  in  Wyoming  the  average  investment 
was  not  over  $1  a  head,  and  to-day  it  would  run  nearer  $10  per  head 
for  range  lands  to  run  sheep  on. 

There  is  one  conclusive  objection,  to  my  mind,  to  the  Fordney  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House. 

On  manufactured  products  of  wool  the  specific  duty  is  the  mini- 
mum duty,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  an  added  duty  that  determines 
the  maximum  duty.  This  principle  is  acknowledged  to  be  just  and 
right,  but  on  unmanufactured  wool  the  principle  is  reversed  and  the 
specific  duty  is  made  the  maximum  duty  and  the  ad  valorem  duty 
determines  the  minimum  duty.  If  the  principle  is  to  be  accepted 
diat  the  specific  dut^  should  be  the  minimum  duty  and  the  ad  valorem 
duty  should  determine  the  maximimi  duty,  then  it  is  only  just  that 
this  principle  of  leveling  duty  should  be  applied  in  raw  wool.  But 
if  the  principle  is  applied  to  manufactured  wool  products  of  the 
specific  duty  being  the  minimum  duty  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  deter- 
mining the  maximum  duty^  then  it  is  obviously  unwarranted  and 
unjust  to  reverse  this  principle  in  leveling  duty  on  raw  wool. 

There  is  just  one  other  i)omt  that  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to,  and  that  is  the  fact  of  increased  use  of  carpet  wools 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  That  is  particularly  true  at  this 
time,  when  the  vogue  seems  to  run  to  coarse  fabrics  such  as  home- 
spuns and  tweeds,  in  which  they  can  use  carpet  wools  to  excellent 
advantage  in  manufacturing  those  fabrics. 

We  have  certain  classes  of  East  India  wools. 

(Dr.  Wilson  at  this  point  exhibited  to  the  committee  three  sam- 
ples of  East  India  wools.) 

I  refer  specifically  to  Jarias,  Vicaneers,  and  Kandahars,  which 
we  believe  are  entirely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  I 
have  samples  of  these  wools.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  committee  in  showing  them,  but  Senator  Smoot  will  under- 
stand them  and  can  explain  tnem  much  better  than  I  can. 

I  also  have  samples  of  the  dometic  wools  with  which  they  compete. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  always  happens  when  we  have  a  tweed  mar- 
ket and  coarse-goods  market,  and  I  think  we  have  machines  to-day 
with  which  they  are  enabled  to  handle  the  coarser  wool  better  than 
they  ever  did  in  the  past  years  for  backing  purposes  and  for  making 
tweeds. 

Dr.  Wilson.  A  Philadelphia  spinner  was  telling  us  just  a  few  days 
since  that  he  alone,  having  but  a  small  spinning  mill,  had  used  oyer 
100,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool  this  year,  and  that  its  use  for  clothing 
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purposes  was  constantly  increasing  and  would  run  up   into  the 
millions  of  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Dr.  Wilson.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  it  could  be  corrected 
with  reference  to  these  particular  East  India  wools  would  be  to  ask 
the  Treasury  Department  to  revise  their  types  of  wools  so  as  to  in> 
elude  the  East  India  wools  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  class  1  or  2. 

Senator  Shoot.  Grade  them  differently? 

Dr.  WiiisoN.  Grade  them  differently ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  will  not  be  miportant,  will  it,  if  we  have 
this  uniform  tariff  of  so  much  per  pound? 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  very  low  shrinkage,  and  the  35  per  cent 
limit  allows  these  wools  to  come  in  here  for  ahnost  nothing. 

Senator  Jones.  I  was  thinking  we  were  going  to  favor  taking  off 
that  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  limit,  and  then  that  question  will  not  be 
involved,  will  it? 

Dr.  WiiiBON.  I  would  think,  Senator  Jones,  that  that  would  de- 
pend altogether  on  the  price  of  wool,  and  if  the  price  of  wool  was 
nigh  they  would  naturally  try  to  lower  the  price  of  manufacture 
by  using  lower-grade  woob. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  not  advocating  an  additional  duty  on  that 
class  of  wools? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no;  we  are  asking  them  to  be  placed  in  the  cloth- 
ing class  rather  than  in  the  carpet  class  of  wooLs,  as  they  are  used 
practically  entirely  for  clothing  purposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  JPut  it  on  the  dutiable  list. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Some  types  like  Kandahars  they  sometimes  use 
without  scouring. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  they  come  in  free? 

Senator  Gooding.  Only  a  small  duty.  There  is  no  reason  why 
carpet  wools  should  not  pay  as  high  as  others. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  ;  they  should  not  pay  as  high. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is  the  only  way  the  woolgrowers  are  gQ- 
ing  to  get  any  protection  on  the  scoured  content,  because  you  will 
never  have  proper  protection  for  the  woolgrower  unless  you  do. 

Dr.  Wilson.  They  come  in  active  competition  with  our  low  quar- 
ter-blood wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  sure  this  is  a  sample  of  wool  they  let  in 
as  carpet  wool  [referrmg  to  one  of  the  samples  submitted  by  Dr. 

Wilson]  ? 
Dr.  Wilson.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.     They  are  classed  as 

"carpet  wools." 

Senator  Smoot.  These  are  not  carpet  wools  [indicating]  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  They  are  classed  as  carpet  wools.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Treasury  Department  some  time  ago  reversed  the  cus- 
toms appraisers  in  reference  to  those  particular  wools. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  make  a  30-thread  with  that  very  easily? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  come  in  under  the  carpet  classifi 

cation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  same  quality  of  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  not  a  carpet  wool ;  they  can  use  it  in  fine 
threads.    This  can  be  used  for  tweeds;  it  can  be  used  for  backing 

of  cashmere. 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  wrote  you,  Senator  Smoot,  about  that  some  time 
since,  and  it  was  a  question  in  my  mind  how  we  would  have  to 
cover  that  before  the  committee. 
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Senator  Smoot.  For  instance,  if  you  are  sure  that  this  wool  came 
in  as  c^pet  wool,  there  ought  to  be  a  protest  made. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Those  wods  are  coming  in  as  carpet  wools.  All 
of  the  East  India  wools  of  those  three  particular  varieties  are  coming 
in  as  carpet  wools. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  that  classification  be  changed  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  the  coarse  wool  and  is  a  carpet  wool  [indi- 
cating sample] ,  but  this  [indicating]  is  not. 

Dr.  Wilson.  These  are  simply  samples  of  low-quarter  and  grease 
wools  [introducing  additional  samples  for  the  inspection  of  the 
eommittee]. 

Senator  Gooding.  They  are  low  quarters  and  come  from  either 
Lincoln  or  Cotswald,  three-quarter  English  blood  and  quarter  merino. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  "  quarter  blood." 

Dr.  Wilson.  The  price  ot  those  will  indicate  they  would  not  be 
used  in  carpets. 

There  is  ]ust  one  other  thing  I  want  to  mention  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  sheepmen.  The  sheepmen  who  a  year  ago  last 
January,  1920,  were  entirely  out  of  debt,  to-day  could  not  seU  their 
flocks  of  sheep  for  enough  money  to  pay  off  what  they  owe  for 
running  them  since  that  time.  That  merely  confirms  what  Dr. 
McClure  said  yesterday,  that  during  those  storms  if  they  had  walked 
off  and  allowed  the  sheep  to  die  they  would  have  been  much  better 
off  financially. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  B.  MABSHAIX,  SALT  LAXE  CITY,  TTTAH,  BEF- 
BESENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  OBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  reside  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  grower? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  I  am  secretary  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  briefly  to  the  committee  your  views 
on  the  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  would  like  to  say,  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association  is  largely  an  organization  of 
woolgrowers  in  the  range  territory.  It  also  embraces  some  20  sub- 
sidiary and  affiliated  organizations  in  the  range  States  and  in  other 
States,  so  that  we  virtually  represent  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  very  few  minutes  I 
will  take  will  relate  chiefly  to  the  duties  on  the  meats — on  lamb  and 
mutton. 

Before  referring  to  those  I  just  want  to  deviate  a  moment  or  two 
in  connection  with  the  wool  schedule  to  three  very  popular  mis- 
conceptions in  connection  with  wool  tariffs  and  sheep  raising  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  misconception  to  which  I  refer  is  that  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  larger  wool  production  in  the  United  States.  We 
can  not  burden  the  record  with  it  here  or  occupy  your  time  at  this 
point  except  to  say  that  this  misconception  is  very  general;  it  is 
very  serious,  and  we  have  found  it  existing  in  the  minds  of  some 
officials  in  Washington  here  outside  of  this  Congress,  officials  who 
are  supposed  to  be  impartial  and  render  service  in  connection  with 
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these  matters,  who  are  wholly  misinformed  and  erroneous  in  their 
attitude  on  this  question.  The  popular  misconception  that  I  refer 
to  is  that  sheep  raising  is  necessarily  and  wholly  restricted  to  cheap 
lands;  that  it  is  a  frontier  industry;  that  it  can  not  be  developed  or 
largely  increased  on  our  older  and  higher-priced  fanning  lands.  The 
idea  is  wholly  in  error. 

That  idea  arises  from  this  very  natural  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
at  one  time  the  wool  production  of  the  world  did  come  from  the 
frontier  areas.  The  newer  sections  of  this  country,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  South  America  could  first  be  utilized  economically  and 
commercially  for  wool  production  for  a  fine  wool.  Wool  production 
was  the  major  and,  in  fact,  the  only  consideration.  The  sheep  was 
the  only  animal  that  could  utilize  those  lands  in  a  practical  way. 
And  to-day  we  are  still  dependable  for  our  world  supply  of  wool 
upon  the  products  of  those  areas  in  principal  part. 

But  because  that  has  been  true  is  no  reason  why  it  will  always 
be  true;  in  fact,  it  can  not  continue.  Those  areas  are  being  settled; 
they  are  being  found  more  valuable  for  other  purposes  than  for 
pastoral  purposes  under  the  old  system.  Under  this  old  system  we 
can  not  continue  to  get  even  this  present  supply  of  wools  from  those 
parts  of  those  areas  of  production. 

If  the  per  capita  supply  for  the  world  as  a  whole'  is  going  to  re- 
main anything  like  what  it  has  been  and  is  to-day,  there  has  got  to 
be  a  new  source  of  wool  production.  Those  frontier  areas  are  not 
increasing;  they  are  declining,  with  only  one  exception,  that  is 
South  Africa,  which  is  increasing  its  wool  production  very  slowly. 
There  are  no  other  frontier  areas  to  go  to  bring  in  for  wool  pro- 
duction, with  the  possible  exception  of  parts  of  China,  Bussia,  and 
Siberia,  which  are  not  equatorial  countries,  and  probably  can  be 
developed  for  useful  wools,  but  for  other  reasons,  which  we  all 
know,  their  possible  development  is  a  very  long  ways  off  and  can 
never  be  very  considerable. 

So  that  if  the  world  is  to  continue  to  have  an  adequate  wool  sup- 
ply, it  is  coming  from  some  other  source,  and  the  only  source  it  can 
come  from  is  the  older  farming  lands.  Because  strictly  wool  sheep 
have  been  popular  and  have  been  largely  used  in  these  cheap,  distant 
lands,  people  have  come  to  have  the  idea  that  a  sheep  is  that  kind  of 
an  animal.  It  is  a  misuse  of  words.  They  are  thinkmg  of  the  sheep 
which  is  kept  for  wool  only.  We  think  of  the  other  sheep,  which  is 
a  meat  and  wool  producer,  and  is  a  very  necessary  feature  in  the 
efficient  farming  of  high-priced  lands  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
In  fact,  the  supply  of  wool  can  only  come  from  flocks  on  the  higher- 
priced  lands  which  need  sheep  raising  to  make  those  farming  systems 
profitable  and  permanent. 

It  is  true  in  a  measure,  as  is  quoted  by  some  who  are  called  "  pro- 
fessors," some  office  holders,  some  of  them  said  to  be  economists,  that 
at  some  periods  under  protective  tariffs  in  the  eastern  parts  of  this 
country  the  numbers  of  sheep  have  declined.  It  may  be  true ;  I  do 
not  dispute  it.  But  it  means  nothing.  We  have  now  'reached  the 
point  within  the  last  10  years  wliere  our  old  sources  of  wool  supplies 
are  declining.  We  have  an  entirely  new  condition  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  this  country.  We  have  the  require- 
ment and  the  opportunity  for  sheep  raising  on  these  old  farms— and 
when  I  say  on  these  farming  lands  I  mean  for  mutton  and  wool  wsheep. 
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It  can  not  be  handled  successfully  or  profitably  for  either  wool  alone 
or  mutton  alone;  we  have  to  have  the  combination,  and  we  can  not 
have  permanent,  profitable  agriculture  on  those  lands  unless  we  have 
a  very  largely  inci*eased  sheep  husbandry. 

And  we  are  just  now  at  the  point  of  logical  development  of  our 
final  American  system  of  agriculture  where  that  industry  is  ready 
to  take  its  j^lace.  It  had  ah  incentive  during  the  war ;  it  responded 
to  it.  The  increase  in  farm  sheep  was  very  marked  bisfore  the  war 
wool  prices  came  on. 

The  increase  which  was  accomplished  during  the  war  and  imme- 
diately subsequent  would  have  b^n  continued  m  almost  its  entirety 
had  it  not  been  for  the  extremely  disastrous  slump  in  the  price  of 
wool  last  year. 

Now,  we  have  been  told  by  these  same  misinformed,  well-meaning 
people  that  wool  is  a  minor  or  very  secondary  consideration  in  these 
farm  flocks  that  sell  lambs.  The  untruth  and  error  of  that  statement 
is  shown  in  the  great  liquidation  of  farm  flocks,  following  the  low 
wool  price  of  last  year,  showing  that  the  wool  is  a  necessary  source 
of  income  and  that  the  farm  flocks,  even  under  those  conditions,  can 
not  now  be  made  profitable  or  be  made  permanent  without  reasonably 
stable  prices  for  wool. 

Another  misconception,  which  I  will  refer  to  very  briefly — because 
it  has  been  developed  in  the  popular  mind  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
fair  and  impartial  consideration  of  this  question  over  the  country — 
is  this:  That  the  interests  of  the  woolgrowers  in  the  wool  tariffs 
are  opposed  to  those  of  the  wool  manufacturers.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  We  have  no  differences  to  compose.  I  only  need  to  cite  your 
committee  to  the  hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
mittee  of  January  31  last,  when  Col.  John  P.  Wood,  speaking  for 
the  manufacturers,  went  on  record  there  very  plainly  that  the 
manufacturers'  association  did  favor  a  protective  tariff  on  wool. 
He  also  said  that  what  that  tariff  should  be  was  a  matter  for  the 
Congress  and  the  gjrowers  to  discuss.  We  have  always  maintained, 
and  we  will  maintain,  that  with  the  American  manufacturer  for  our 
market,  not  only  for  our  wool  but  for  our  other  farm  supplies  going 
to  his  employees,  that  we  need  to  have  him  prosperous,  and  we  want 
to  see  him  prosperous.  We  are  not  opposed;  there  are  no  differences 
to  be  composed. 

We  need  similar  treatment.  With  the  35  per  cent  clause  in  the 
present  House  bill,  however,  we  are  placed  in  a  very  unfortunate 
condition.  We  have  expected  and  we  still  expect  to  be  able  fully  to 
defend  and  explain  to  our  section  and  to  the  country  at  large  the 
need  and  the  value  and  the  fairness  of  the  tariff  bill  enacted  by  this 
Congress. 

Under  the  present  status  of  the  House  bill  we  are  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  can  not  do  that.  Of  course,  the  manufacturer,  aside 
from  his  regular  protective  tariff  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
American  standard  of  living  among  his  employees,  must  have  com- 
pensation for  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  wool  which  he  puts  into 
his  fabrics.  Of  course,  that  compensatory  duty  must  equal  the  wool 
dutv. 

?5enator  Gooding.  That  is,  providing  he  pays  a  higher  price  for  his 
wool  than  the  London  price  ? 

81527— 22— scH  11 12 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  As  the  first  part  of  paragraph  1102  is  writ- 
ten,  it  was  consistent  with  the  compensatory  duties'  stated  later. 
But  when  we  place  the  35  per  cent  limiting  clause  in  there  you  mate 
us  responsible  to  the  country  for  a  compensatory  duty  corresponding 
to  25  .cents  clean  content,  when,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  showed  you  yester- 
day, we  get  from  7  cents  down  in  a  good  many  cases.  That  puts  us 
in  a  very  difficult  and  embarrassing  position,  one  which  we  can  not 
defend  or  on  which  we  can  not  remain  altogether  silent.  We  do  not 
see  how  you  can  possibly  construct  a  defensible  tariff  or  one  whidi 
we  can  help  to  defend  with  a  limiting  clause  taking  away  the  effect 
of  something  that  is  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  there. 
We  are  wholly  satisfied  and  glad  to  leave  the  adjustment  of  the  com- 
pensatory duty  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  but  as  written  in  the  pres- 
ent House  bill  it  is  wholly  illogical. 

I  was  going  to  refer  to  one  other  misconception  that  is  important 
in  this  case,  and  on  which  the  public  has  not  been  properly  educated, 
but  I  will  not  do  so,  because  Mr.  Sproat  has  already  mentioned  the 
insignificance  of  the  actual  value  of  wool  in.  relation  to  the  cost  of  a 
suit  of  clothes  or  to  any  other  fabric  in  common  use  and  the  very  in- 
considerable factor  that  the  wool  tariff  is  in  the  relation  to  prices 
paid  bj  the  consumer. 

I  thmk  I  can  properly  pass  that  over. 

We  particularly  need  protection  and  stable  values  on  what  are 
commonly  called  the  "  lower-grade  wools."  I  prefer  to  call  them  the 
"  coarser  wools."  They  are  not  low  in  value ;  they  are  very  service- 
able and  they  qre  very  necessary.  But  because  they  happen  to  be 
coarser  in  fibler  they  go  into  the  grades  that  are  printed  down  at  the 
lower  part  of  market  lists  and  therefore  called  "  lower  grades." 
Just  at  present  they  happen  to  be  cheap.  Those  wools  coine  chiefly 
from  sheep  which  have  oeen  bred  with  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
for  meat  production.  To-day,  differing  much  from  the  conditions 
of  1920,  or  even  15  years  ago,  they  constitute  the  chief  part  of  our 
American  production.  It  is  that  class  of  wools  from  which  we  must 
get  our  increased  production  in  farm  sheep  in  this  country. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that  the  proposed  tariff 
of  25  cents  clean-content  duty  amounts  to  a  very  large  ad  valorem 
equivalent  duty  on  these  wools.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  question  is 
entirely  an  academic  matter ;  it  is  not  before  the  manufacturers,  the 
growers,  or  before  anybody  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  It 
IS  wholly  theoretical  and  visionary  and  will  never  be  realized,  for 
this  reason:  Those  wools  are  lower  than  other  wools  in  this  country 
to-day.  That  is  true,  and  because  that  is  true  the  relation  of  the 
flat  rate  of  duty  seems  to  be  very  high  when  considered  in  relation 
to  their  value.  They  are  cheap  to-day  because  they  are  plentiful. 
There  is  a  very  large  stock  of  them  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time,  both  domestic  and  imported,  and  that  is  why  they  are  low. 
With  return  to  anything  like  normal  conditions  those  wools  must 
return  to  their  former  value  in  relatipn  to  other  grades.  Then  the 
talking  point  of  the  higher  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  so-called 
low  graae  automatically  and  entirely  disappears.  Therefore,  I  say, 
it  is  entirely  an  academic  question  and  one  which  does  not  need  to 
be  considered. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  has 
sold  the  coarse  wools  yet? 
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Mr.  Marshatji.  No  ;  they  still  have  some  30,000,000  or  40,000,000 
pounds.  I  understand  they  are  going  on  with  auction  sales,  and  they 
sold  at  higher  rates  last  week  in  Boston. 

Senator  Jones.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  us  the  situation  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  wool  that  is  grown  on  the  sheep  with  re- 
spect to  its  being  fine  wool  or  coarse  wool,  the  per  pound  product  of 
the  sheep.  Does  the  so-called  low-grade  wool  or  wool  sheep  produce 
as  great  amount  of  wool  per  pound  as  the  sheep  which  produces  the 
finer  wools? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  As  a  rule  the  fleeces  from  these  sheep  you  speak 
of  are  not  quite  so  heavy  as  from  the  regular  fine- wool  sheep  of 
merino  blood  and  bred  mainly  for  wool  production.  They  are  not 
so  heavy  in  the  grease,  but  tney  are  lighter  scouring.  The  actual 
amount  of  clean,  usable  wool  wor^  out  nearly  on  an  equality.  The 
coarser  wools  are  not  suitable  for  the  finer  luxurious  fabrics,  but 
it  is  the  class  of  wool  which  must  be  more  largely  used  in  the  future. 
We  think  the  particularly  fine  wools  must  come  to  be  more  largely 
of  a  luxury  or  fancy  character. 

I  should  have  said,  Mr.  Chairnaan,  that  I  have  no  brief  to  submit 
at  this  time.  With  your  permission,  we  would  like  to  prepare  some 
further  statements. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  prepare  any  statement  you  desire  and 
it  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  have  a  statement  which  we  prepared  last 
spring,  and  we  do  not  ask  to  have  printed,  but  which  contams  consid- 
erable data  and  discussions  on  these  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  conmiittee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  left 
for  their  use. 

(The  brief  referred  to  above  was  subsequently  prepared  by  Mr. 
Marshall  and  is  filed  with  the  conunittee.) 

Senator  Jones.  The  statement  just  made  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  coarse-wool  sheep  does  not  apply,  does  it,  to  the  so-called 
Navajo  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No  ;  they  are  primitive^more  or  less  coarse  wool, 
but  they  are  not  an  improved  sheep. 

Senator  Jones.  They  only  grow  2  or  3  pounds  of  wool  per  head. 

Mr.  Marshall.  These  sheep  I  have  spoken  about  as  being  useful 
for  mutton  and  wool  production  are  very  highly  improved — for  mut- 
ton and  wool  production  on  the  higher-priced  lands  where  intensive 
methods  must  be  practiced. 

There  is  another  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection :  With 
that  kind  of  sheep  given  the  place  it  should  have  in  our  intensive 
methods  of  farming  on  high-priced  lands,  we  will  also  have  a  large 
increase  in  meat  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  of  mutton  or  lamb  production — let 
us  call  it "  meat  production  " — and  wool  can  not  be  separated.  There 
is  no  place  in  this  country  to-day,  and  very  few  places  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  sheep  can  be  kept  profitably  for  wool  alone  or  for  meat 
alone;  the  two  are  inseparable,  and  when  the  price  of  either  is  de- 
pressed the  profits  disappear  from  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Goodino.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  industry,  with  its  different 
conditions,  has  got  to  stand  together  or  fall  together? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  a  meat  and  wool  industry. 
Senator  Gooding.  English  blood  and  merino  blood? 
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Mr.  Mabshall.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Gooding.  A  mixture  of  the  dual  purposes  is  what  we  must 
have  on  the  farm. 

Senator  Jones.  What  amount  of  tariff  do  you  think  we  should  have 
on  the  meats  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  a  minimum  of  4  cents.  Using  the  Tari£F 
C!ommission  figures  on  costs,  the  most  conservative  calculation  we  can 
make  shows  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  in  the 
chief  competing  exporting  country  of  about  9  cents.  We  presented 
that  to  the  House  committee.  They  have  written  the  tariff  at  2 
cents,  I  believe,  which  is  just  about  equal  to  what  the  importers  are 
gaining  to-day  through  exchange  on  lambs  imported  from  Montreal 
to  New  York.  They  are  reaching  New  York  practically  free  of 
duty,  paying  2  cents  but  gaining  1.9  cents  throug;h  rates  of  exchange. 

^nator  Jones.  One  of  the  witnesses,  discussing  particularly  the 
wool  situation,  insisted  that  this  difference  in  tariff  of  33  cents  a 
pound  would  not  be  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
of  wool,  and  you  are  now,  I  believe,  stating  that  the  amount  of  the 
tariff  which  you  suggest  on  meat  is  not  equivalent  to  that  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  best  we  can  figure.  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  why  is  it  that  the  wool  men  are  willing  to 
have  a  less  tariff  than  that  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  ?  Is 
it  because  you  recognize  that  there  is  some  possible  error  in  the  way 
those  costs  are  figured  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Because  when  we  have  presented  those  figures  we 
have  been  told  they  are  unreasonable.  They  are  the  best  figures  we 
can  obtain.  The  Tariff  Commission  obtained  no  figures  for  us  on 
foreign  costs.  They  have  fairly  complete  and  acceptable  figures  on 
American  costs  at  the  high  point,  but  they  have  no  data  on  foreign 
costs;  and  in  the  case  of  both  wool  and  mutton  we  have  only  been 
able  to  estimate  in  making  that  figure.  I  am  speaking  of  prices  paid 
at  the  corresponding  time  for  commandeered  supplies  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  supposing  that  they  at  least  represented  costs. 

Senator  Jones.  And  then  is  this  element  taken  into  consideration— 
that  the  costs  vary  with  the  different  producers,  some  being  verj'  high 
costs  and  others  much  less  costs? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  figures  which  we  have  used  in  that  conaputa- 
tion  for  American  costs  were  the  averages  as  found  bv  the  Tariff 
Commission.  There  would  be  some  high-cost  plants,  Senator,  that 
would  not  be  helped  by  a  duty  based  on  average  costs. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  I  understand  that  the  costs  which  vou  have 
been  estimating  here  are  average  costs  as  to  both  wool  and  meat? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  those  costs  were  the  average  costs,  and  yet 
with  the  duty  added  the  difference  between  those  average  costs  and 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  average  costs  to-day  would  not  be  met 
with  the  duty  which  you  propose. 

Senator  Gooding.  Here  is  the  position  the  woolgrowers  are  tak- 
ing :  They  realize  that  33  cents  will  not  give  them  the  protection  they 
should  have  to  develop  the  industry  as  it  should  be  developed,  nor 
that  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  on  mutton  will  give  them  the  protection 
they  should  have  to  bring  the  industry  where  it  ought  to  be  and 
make  it  an  all-around  and  profitable  industry.    But  we  have  had  siicli 
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a  campaign  on  free  raw  materials  in  the  country  that  the  American 
people  are  not  educated  up  to  giving  the  agricultural  interests  the 
protection  that  the  manufacturers  get. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  this  is  the  time  to  begin  the 
education  ? 

Senator  Gooding.  The  feeling  is  if  we  put  on  the  duties  we  should 
have  that  the  public  would  turn  us  down,  and  we  would  go  back  to 
free  trade  and  we  would  have  a  Democratic  administration  again 
and  free  trade  on  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  now  with  a  gentleman  who  is  in 
favor  of  a  Democratic  administration. 

Senator  Gooding.  If  we  could  all  get  around  to  the  point  where 
we  can  take  politics  out  of  the  live-stock  industry  so  that  it  will 
not  be  a  political  football,  which  it  has  been  for  a  half  century,  we 
will  get  back  where  we  should  be  and  have  protection  for  the  agri- 
cultural industries  of  the  country. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  object  to  a  Democratic  administration, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  means  we  want  to  destroy  the  woolmen, 
either. 

Senator  Gooding.  They  have  done  that  every  time  they  have  had 
an  opportunity. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  a  question.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  an  amendment  which  points  out  a  very  material  factor  in 
the  wool  trade  which  will  demonstrate,  and  which  he  will  contend 
shows,  that  although  in  the  past  we  have  had  a  tariff  on  wool  the 
producers  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  certainly  would  not  with  free  wool. 

Senator  Jones.  It  has  practically  amounted  to  free  wool  in  the 
past,  even  under  protective  tariff. 

Senator  Gooding.  There  have  been  times  when  we  have  not  had 
very  much. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  can  not  see  how  we  can 
fret  a  tariff  adjusted  in  a  permanent,  logical,  defensible  way  except 
on  the  basis  of  differences  in  costs  of  production ;  and  I  think  it  is 
very  greatly  to  be  regrettiCd  that  with  the  Tariff  Commission  having 
been  at  work  so  many  years  we  have  not  obtained  figures  from  other 
coimtries  comparable  with  those  which  have  been  obtained  for  us  in  • 
this  country.  I  should  say,  Senator,  however,  that  subsequent  to  the 
printing  of  the  report  which  was  issued  last  spring  additional  figures 
on  production  costs  in  South  America  have  been  obtained  by  the  com- 
mission, I  understand,  and  are  likely  to  be  made  public  soon.  But 
nothing  from  Africa  or  Australia. 

There  is  only  one  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  refer  to  in 
connection  with  this  lamb  duty :  In  1920  the  imports  which  came  into 
our  markets,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  New  Zealand  frozen  lamb, 
amounted  to  about  20  per  cent  of  what  we  produced  in  this  country 
that  year.    The  effect  on  the  market  Mr.  Sproat  has  told  you  of. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  the  imported  lamb  which  went  into 
consumption  through  the  retail  stores  was  sold  consumers  at  the  same 
price  as  our  domestic  lamb  at  the  same  time.  The  consumer  did  not 
^t  any  benefit  of  it. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  went  here  in  this  city,  did  you  not,  and 
bonjijht  New  Zealand  lamb,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes :  and  I  presented  to  the  House  committee  in 
February  two  samples  of  lamb,  one  of  the  New  Zealand  imported 
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lamb  and  one  of  the  domestic,  and  they  sold  at  the  same  price  at  the 
same  time  retail ;  and  that  was  common  in  other  parts  of  tne  country. 

So  that  the  amount  of  duty  which  can  be  placea  to^ve  the  security 
to  lamb  prices  and  prevent  these  disastrous  slumps  through  importa- 
tions from  abroad 

Senator  MgCumber  (interposing).  You  bought  at  retail? 

Mr.  Mabshali..  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumber.  You  did  not  buy  at  a  reasonable  advance  over 
the  32  cents  apiece,  as  some  lambs  were  sold  in  Chicago  by  a  western 
shipper  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  MARSHALii.  The  carcasses  which  were  on  the  market  at  that 
time  were  being  wholesaled  to  the  trade  at  18  cents,  while  the  domestic 
carcasses  were  wholesaled  at  25  cents.  But  both  of  those  carcasses 
were  retailed  at  the  same  price  to  the  consumers. 

Senator  MgCumber.  I  had  reference  to  a  shipment  of  lambs  to 
Chicago  sometime  ago  for  which  the  producer  realized  only  32 
cents  apiece. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Marshall,  I  understand  on  those  that  the  re- 
tailer paid  13  cents  for  domestic. 

Mr.  Marshall.  He  paid  the  same  price  for  both,  but  the  retailer 
paid  the  wholesaler  18  cents  for  the  miported  and  25  cents  for  the 
domestic  and  retailed  them  both  at  about  the  same  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ipresume  about  65  cents. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  appreciate  that  is  not  a  matter  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  committee,  but  as  it  relates  to  the  consumer  those  are  the 
facts. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  WATSON,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  BEPBESENTIKO 
THE  ILLINOIS  AaBICXTLTUBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Watson,  and  whom  do 
you  represent? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  reside  in  Chicago,  and  I  represent  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  conmiittee  your  views  on  the 
matter  now  before  us? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  have  not  come,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  to  talk  so  much  about  a  matter  of  tariff  rates  this  morning 
as  to  talk  about  the  present  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  and  its 
relationship  to  the  consumer.  In  order  to  make  what  I  have  to  say 
as  brief  as  possible,  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  upon  which 
I  shall  base  most  of  my  remarks : 

Absolute  and  relative  decrease  of  sheep  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States, 

1900-1920. 


Apr.  15, 1900  (estimated) 

Apr.  15, 1010 

Apr.  15, 1920  (estimated) 

Percentage  of  decrease,  1900  to  1910. 
Percentage  of  decrease,  1910  to  1920. 
Percentage  of  decrease,  1900  to  1920. 


Number 

of  sheep, 

exdading 

spring 

lambe. 


43,500,000 

39,644,  OM 

32,000,000 

S.9 

10.3 

26.4 


Nomber 
ofshMo 
perl,On> 
popdla- 
tun. 


570 
433 

aoo 

M.2 
47.4 
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I  shall  say  a  little  about  conditions  in  the  State  of  Illinois  which 
will  not  be  based  on  this  table. 

You  heard  Mr.  Marshall's  remark  a  few  minutes  ago  that  sheep 
statistics  are  very  difficult  things  to  handle.  They  are  particularly 
difficult  to  handle  at  this  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  census  dates 
have  varied  at  the  last  three  times  at  which  the  census  was  taken. 

The  census  date  for  1900  was  June  1,  the  census  date  for  1910  was 
April  15,  and  the  census  date  for  1920  was  January  1.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  1900  most  of  the  lambs  had  already  come  for  that  year;  in 
1910  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  had  come;  while  for  1920 
none  of  the  lambs  had  come.  We  are  therefore  obli^d  to  compare 
numbers  which  are  varying  in  their  very  nature.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  recite  for  you  the  absolute  figures,  because  they  would  not 
mean  very  much. 

Sixty-one  and  a  half  million,  approximately,  on  June  1,  1900,  in- 
cluded what  was  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau  at  that  time  to  be 
between  19  and  20  million  spring  lambs.  Not  quite  52^  millions  on 
April  16, 1910,  included  the  exact  number  given  of  12,803,815  spring 
lambs. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  any  comparison  which  would  mean  any- 
thing, we  are  obliged,  it  seems  to  me,  to  come  to  the  basis  of  mature 
sheep,  excluding  spring  lambs.  Otherwise  the  comparison  is  going 
to  be  exceedin^y  difficult.  If  we  make  allowances  for  the  spring 
lambs  on  the  two  dates,  June  1,  1900,  and  April  15,  1910,  and  bring 
eveiythinjg  to  the  date  of  Ai)ril  15,  we  can  certainly  come  close  to 
the  actual  numbers  and  we  will  have  numbers  which  will  be  strictly 
comparable. 

Taking  19,500,000  from  the  number  enumerated  June  1,  1900,  we 
have  approximately  42,000,000  mature  sheep  for  that  date;  since  it  is 
evident  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  sheep  were  slaughtered 
between  April  15  and  June  1,  we  are  obliged  to  add  to  this  number 
the  number  slaughtered,  which  ordinarily  consists  on  the  average  of 
a  million  or  more  a  month.  I  have  added  one  and  a  half  mulion 
for  that  six-weeks  period,  and  estimate,  therefore,  that  the  number 
of  mature  sheep  on  the  farms  on  April  15, 1900,  was  43^  million.  For 
1910  we  have  the  exact  number  on  April  15,  because  that  was  the 
census  date ;  this  number,  with  spring  lambs  excluded,  being  39,644,- 
046.  For  1920  we  have  the  total  number  of  34,984,524,  all  of  which 
were  mature  animals.  But  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  number  of 
these  were  going  to  the  shambles  between  January  1  and  April  15, 
we  are  obliged  to  make  an  allowance  again.  The  Bureau  of  Markets, 
for  the  65  or  70  principal  markets  where  animals  are  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection,  reports  a  total  number  slaughtered  during 
that  period  of  about  2,875,000.  If  we  subtract  this  from  the  total 
figure  we  have  approximately  32,000,000  mature  sheep  on  the  farms 
on  April  15, 1920.  It  was  probably  less  than  that,  for  no  allowance 
has  been  made  for  losses  by  death  and  exposure,  and  you  recall  the 
fact  that  losses  by  exposure  during  the  winter  of  1919-20  were  very 
large,  that  being  a  very  severe  winter. 

But  I  wish  to  be  just  as  fair  as  possible  in  making  this  comi)ari- 
son,  so  I  am  using  the  figure  32,000,000  for  tnat  date.  It  is  possible, 
then,  with  these  three  sets  of  figures  which  you  have  before  you  to 
show  the  percentage  of  decrease  in  the  two  10-year  periods  and  in 
the  20-year  period  from  1900  to  1920. 
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For  the  first  10-year  period,  from  1900  to  1910,  the  percentage  of 
decrease  was  8.9  j  for  the  second  10-year  period,  from  1910  to  1920, 
it  was  19.3,  showing  that  the  decrease  was  ^eatlv  accelerated  during 
the  second  period ;  and  for  the  20-year  period,  from  1900  to  1920,  it 
was  26.4. 

But  after  all,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  absolute  numbers  as  it  is  of  relative 
numbers.  We  have  a  decreasing  number  of  sheep  in  this  country 
and  an  increasing  population  to  use  the  wool  and  the  meat  produced 
from  those  sheep.  Therefore,  I  have  prepared  the  second  column 
to  show  what  the  decrease  of  sheep  is  relative  to  the  population  on 
the  census  dates.  First,  I  have  shown  the  number  of  sheep  per 
thousand  of  the  population  of  the  country,  amounting  to  about  570 
in  1900,  about  432  m  1910,  and  about  300  in  1920 ;  and  again  have 
reduced  these  to  percentages  of  decrease,  showing  a  percentage  of 
decrease  the  first  10-year  period  of  24.2,  a  percentage  of  decrease  in 
the  second  10-year  perioa  of  30.6,  and  a  percentage  of  decrease  in 
the  20-year  period  of  47.4. 

If  we  could  get  the  actual  figures  for  these  dates  I  think  that  the 
figures  named  would  be  found  to  be  very  nearly  correct ;  the  per- 
centage of  decrease  for  the  20-year  period  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
that  in  the  spring  of  1920  we  had  very  little  more  than  half  as  many 
mature  sheep  on  the  farms  as  we  had  20  years  earlier  relative  to 
the  population ;  it  seems  also  to  indicate  that  if  the  decrease  should 
go  on  this  way  for  anotiier  20  years  in  the  same  ratio  the  sheep 
industry  of  the  country  would  be  very,  very  small. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  something  about  conditions  in  my  own  State, 
Illinois,  which,  as  every  one  of  you  is  aware,  is  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  States  of  the  country;  in  fact,  standing  in  its  total 
agricultural  products  not  lower  than  second  or  third  among  the 
entire  number  of  States. 

In  the  sheep  industry  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  important  States, 
but  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  State  in  which  sheep  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  agriculture.  I  think  neither  one  of  the  Illinois 
Senators  is  a  member  of  this  committee.  But  some  of  you  may  be 
familiar  with  conditions  in  that  State.  The  southern  part  of  the 
State  consists  of  land  which  is  very  variable  in  character.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  rou^h  land  in  the  very  southern  part,  while  a  large 
amount  of  the  remainder  of  the  lower  third  of  the  State  is  heavy 
clay-  land  underlaid  with  hardpan.  This  land  has  been  farmed  to 
wheat  and  coarse  grains  for  many  years,  so  long  that  on  large  parts 
of  it  they  are  having  difficulty  in  raising  wheat  m  paying  crops  or  in 
producing  feed  for  animals.  They  have  found  it  almost  necessary 
to  cease  producing  swine  in  considerable  numbers,  and  few  farmers 
are  either  breeding  or  feeding  beef  cattle.  In  that  part  of  the  State 
the  sheep  are  an  important  industry,  being  much  better  suited  to  the 
conditions  obtaining  there  than  other  kinds  of  live  stock  except, 
possibly,  dairy  cattle.  The  land  in  southern  Illinois  needs  the 
lertilitv  provided  by  sheep  manure.    Many  of  the  counties  in  that 

Eart  of  the  State  have  had  a  large  number  of  sheep,  the  industry 
eing  a  breeding  rather  than  a  feeding  proposition.  It  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  to  these  counties  if  tne  present  low  prices  of  wool 
and  mutton  should  force  large  numbers  of  the  farmers  to  cease 
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producing  sheep.  They  should  increase  their  flocks  rather  than 
diminish  them. 

In  the  western  and  other  parts  of  the  State  the  industry  is  more  of 
a  feeding  proposition,  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  breeding  stock, 
but  under  ordinary  conditions  they  feed  large  numbers  of  sheep  in 
the  fall  and  winter. 

We  became  aware  as  long  as  a  year  ago  that  a  considerable  change 
was  going  on  in  the  sheep  industry  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  in 
order  to  find  out  exactly  what  was  going  on,  not  only  in  this  in- 
dustry but  also  in  other  live  stock,  we  sent  out,  in  what  we  call  our 
live-stock  reporting  service,  blanks  to  a  large  number  of  farmers  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1921,  and  tabulated  replies  from  more  than 
7,000  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

One  of  our  questions  on  that  blank  was  this :  ^^  How  many  breed- 
ing ewes  did  you  have  on  the  farm  on  January  1, 1920  ? 

Another  was,  "How  many  breeding  ewes  do  you  have  on  the 
farm  now — January  1,  1921  ?  " 

We  tabulated  those  replies,  rejecting  every  blank  which  did  not 
^ve  information  for  both  dates :  and  we  found  that  the  reduction 
m  breeding  ewes  on  the  1st  of  January,  1921,  a  reduction  made  in 
the  year  1920,  was  17  per  cent. 

Senator  Sutherland.  1920  or  1921  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  During  the  year  1920.  After  that  we  began  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  shipping  of  stockers  and  feeders  from  the 
principal  markets  to  Illinois  farms,  and  we  noticed  immediately 
that  they  had  begun  to  decrease.  As  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  they  began  to  decrease  as  long  ago  as  August,  1920.  They 
have  continued  below  the  average  figures  from  that  time  to  this. 
We  are  still  far  below  the  number  of  feeders  that  would  ordinarily 
be  going  out  to  Illinois  farms. 

We  found  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921  that  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  usual  number  of  feeder  sheep  were  going  to  Illinois 
farms.  While  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  last  four  months, 
the  number  has  not  yet  become  anything  like  normal.  The  reduc- 
tion for  the  10  montns  ending  with  October  of  this  year  has  been 
44  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  these  investigations,  we  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  shearing  sheep  on  Illinois  farms  in  the  spring  of  1921  was 
about  40  per  cent  less  than  in  the  spring  of  1920.  Thiis  reduction  is 
reflected  in  the  smaller  amount  of  wool  sent  to  the  Illinois  Wool 
Pool,  in  Chicago.  It  is  not  more  than  60  or  65  per  cent  of  the 
amount  pooled  in  Illinois  in  1920. 

What  this  means  to  Illinois  agriculture,  and  especially  to  some 
parts  of  the  State,  can  be  appreciated  when  you  understand  that 
some  sections  of  the  State  have  been  feeding  sheep  for  many  years 
and  other  sections  have  been  breeding  sheep — not  doing  much  of  a 
feeding  business  but  rather  a  breeding  business.  It  simply  means 
that  the  farmers  in  these  sections  are  finding  themselves  obliged  to 
look  to  something  else  for  a  money-producing  product. 

What  this  means  to  the  general  consumer — that  was  part  of  my 
assignment — I  wish  to  speak  of  very  briefly.  Twenty  years  a^o  the 
amount  of  wool  produced  in  this  country  for  every  person  m  the 
country  at  that  time  was  probably  about  4  pounds  per  year ;  now  it 

ran  not  be  much  more  than  2  pounds  per  year,  due  to  the  decrease 
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in  sheep  and  the  increase  in  population.  And  at  the  present  time, 
if  we  count  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  annually  at  about 
12,000,000,  averaging  50  pounds  to  the  carcass,  we  find  not  much 
more  than  5  pounds  per  person  in  this  country  produced  of  mutton 
and  lamb  where  we  had  probably  8  or  9  pounds  per  person  20  years 
ago. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  problem  as  it  touches  the  consumer  in 
this  country.  He  is  obliged  to  face  one  of  two  things:  Either  he 
must  depend  more  and  more  upon  imported  wool  and  mutton  or  he 
must  do  without  them  in  a  large  measure,  unless  the  industry  can 
once  more  be  made  a  steady  source  of  profit. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  anything  else  to  say,  gentlemen.  I  have 
simply  brouffht  this  before  the  committee  to  snow  in  this  way  the 
urgency  of  Uie  present  situation  with  respect  to  the  sheep  industry 
in  this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  Haye  you  tabulated  the  figures  regarding  the 
world's  supply  of  sheep  on  the  same  basis  that  you  have  the  domestic 
supply? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  haye  not. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  that  would  be  yery  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Watson.  It  has  decreased,  I  know,  in  recent  years,  very 
few  countries  showing  any  increase,  but  I  haye  not  tabulated  that 
information. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  or  some  one  could  tabulate  that,  I  think  it 
might  be  yery  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  will  undertake  to  do  it  if  the  committee  wishes  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  in  our  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  industry. 

Senator  Gooding.  We  will  get  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  Tariff  Commission  can  giye  you  that. 

Senator  Joi^es.  Yes ;  I  think  they  can  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  have  the  clerk  of  the  committee  write  for  it 

STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  J.  SOLIS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Temporary  or  permanent;  tariffs  at  this  time  are,  at  best,  but  a  temporary 
stimulant  which  will  not  bring  permanent  relief.  The  total  result  of  the 
emergency  tariff  to  date  has  been  decreased  business  and  increased  imports. 
You  can  not  remedy  the  direct  result  of  deflation,  loss  of  capital,  the  commercial 
prostration  of  private  enterprise  in  foreign  countries,  moratoriums,  the  embargoes 
on  our  exports  for  various  reasons,  the  exchange  situation,  which  prevents 
the  sale  of  our  surplus  products  to  foreign  countries  by  prohibitive  tariffe. 

We  are  facing  an  unusual  situation  caused  by  socialistic  legislation  enacted 
during  the  war  to  a  degree  never  attempted  at  any  other  time  in  the  world's 
history.  This  brought  about  first  inflation,  and  now  deflation,  whidi  has 
brought  about  a  huge  decline  in  values.  You  can  not  remedy  world  deflation 
with  an  American  tariff.  The  situation  thus  created  must  be  adjusted  on  a 
basis  of  broad  common  sense,  and  by  methods  which  will  bring  the  world 
back  to  normal.    In  that  direction  lies  our  road  to  prosperity. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  selfish  demands  of  the  wool- 
growing  Industry,  which  is  clamoring  for  unreasonable  duties  on  wool,  while 
time  proves  that  no  results  have  been  the  outcome  of  duties  previously  levied. 
The  universal  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  this  country  in  the  past  has  been 
excessive  tariff  duties,  especially  on  raw  material,  and  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  to-day  it  is  claimed  that  unless  war  prices  are  maintained  and 
inflation  again  brought  about  chaos  and  bankruptcy  will  result.  Woolgrowera 
demand  inflation.  Surely  present-day  conditions  prove  the  fallacy  of  this 
policy. 
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High  prices  are  without  permanent  benefit  to  anybody.  High  prices  have  not 
only  impoverished  the  buyer  but  have  mined  the  seller  and  finally  have  de- 
prived labor  of  employment  Statistics,  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  prove  that 
high  prices,  however  arrived  at,  do  not  increase  wool  production.  This  industry 
has  heea  slipping  since  1884.  It  matters  not  whether  the  wool  supply  remains 
stationary  and  the  demand  increases,  or  vice  versa,  the  result  is  the  same ;  and 
on  this  basis  it  is  easily  proven  that  wool  production  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1884  and  ld20  has  decreased  60  per  cent  in  ability  to  supply  American  de- 
mands. Since  1880  wool  production  has  remained  stationary.  On  the  other 
hand,  material  required  for  woolen  textiles  increased  from  $123,000,000,  in  1880, 
to  $273,000,000,  in  1010,  and  this  without  considering  the  inflation  period  of 
ld20.  The  per  capita  production  decreased  from  6.16  pounds,  in  1884,  to  2.9 
pounds  in  1921. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tax  which  may  be  levied  on  commodity :  A  tax  levied 
for  protection,  so  high  as  to  more  or  less  exclude  articles  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  a  tax  on  consumption  levied  to  raise  revenue  and  placed  on  articles 
which  conditions  and  climate  prevent  producing  here ;  but  a  tax  enacted  for  pro- 
tection may  become  a  tax  on  consumption  through  overt  acts  such  as  where  the 
law  is  perverted  by  private  interests  to  prevent  increased  production  or  by  con- 
trolled production  prevent  price  reduction  by  domestic  competition.  A  protec- 
tive tax  may  also  become  a  tax  on  consumption  where  the  tax  so  given  fails  of 
its  object  over  a  series  of  years  in  promoting  increased  production  and  reduc- 
tion in  price  through  domestic  competition.  A  case  In  point  is  the  result  at- 
tained by  excessive  wool  duties  granted  over  a  period  of  40  or  50  years,  and  the 
result  attained  through  the  extraordinary  prices  received  for  wool  during  the 
last  2  or  8  years. 

I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  the  short  supply  of  domestic  wool 
as  compared  with  the  normal  yearly  demand.  I  will  now  prove  that  excessive 
prices  failed  in  any  way  to  stimulate  production.  The  average  price  for  un- 
washed territory  wool  from  1898  to  1909  was  18}  cents  per  pound;  average 
price  sanre  wool  1917,  58  cents  per  pound ;  advance,  205  per  cent  over  prewar. 
Fine  Montana  advanced  in  the  spring  of  1920  to  $2.15  per  clean  pound.  The 
wool  growers  in  1918  alone  received  for  their  clip,  based  on  285,000,000  pounds 
greasy  wool,  $171,000,000,  which  in  past  times  would  be  worth  $61,000,000 ;  but 
these  excessive  prices  proved  no  stimulus  to  increasing  the  production  of  wool 
in  this  country,  in  fact.  Instead  it  has  decreased  45,000,000  pounds  over  the 
high-production  clip  of  1910.  According  to  a  very  conservative  estimate  based 
on  the  United  States  census,  taking  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  sheep  reported 
In  1910,  exclusive  of  lambs,  shows  a  decrease  of  4,650000  sheep  between  1910 
and  1920,  while  in  this  same  period  alone  the  consuming  demands  increased 
by  over  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  population.  The  United  States  census  found 
only  34,900,000  sheep,  and  this  shows  no  increase  in  the  last  50  years,  and  the 
present  year  will  show  a  greater  decrease  than  ever,  which  means  that  the 
wool  duty  is  a  direct  tax  on  consumption  paid  by  over  105,000  000  consumers, 
and  whidi  is  retarding  the  growth  of  New  England  textile  industry  and  is  de- 
stroying a  commerce  which  rightly  belongs  to  New  England  through  nearness 
to  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  normal  times  we  inrport  on  a  clean  basis 
two-thirds  of  the  wool  we  consume,  we  are  informed  that  the  importation  of 
wool  is  an  economic  mistake,  on  the  theory,  no  doubt,  that  a  consuming  public- 
is  a  myth  and  the  high  cost  of  living  an  iridescent  dream.     Tlie  purchasing 
capacity  of  the  consumer  seems  to  have  been  ignored,  and  the  tariff  again  is 
made  a  vehicle  for  the  interchange  of  benefits  in  which  the  public  Is  forgotten. 
People  with  fixed  salaries  and  without  substantial   increase  In  income  have 
been  forced  to  meet  abnormally  high  prices  and  liigh  taxation  by  going  \vlth- 
rtut  that  which  the  producers  would  sell.     Some  call  this  condition  a  buyers* 
strike,  but  if  It  is  a  strike  it  has  been  brought  about  by  that  well-known  axiom 
that  you  can  not  get  "  blood  out  of  a  stone  '* ;  and  yet  Congress  is  being  worked 
overtime  for  the  poor  speculating  woolgrower  who  overstayed  his  market — 
worked  for  spec'al  favors  regardless  of  the  fact  that  wool  is  the  basis  of  the 
clothing  supply  of  the  United  States. 

Phraseology  on  the  pending  bill,  understood  only  by  the  Initiated,  conceals 
heavy  taxation  on  wool  which  accomplishes  nothing,  while  a  practical  and 
honest  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  could  be  honestly  administered.  There  seems 
no  end  of  favors  granted  to  the  woolgrowers.  The  poor  man's  clothing  means 
nothing  to  them.  They  proclaim  with  arrogance  that  their  interests  are  para- 
moimt  that  they  propose  to  show  the  country  where  it  "  gets  off  "  if  their  de- 
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mands  are  not  fully  allowed;  and  a  review  of  their  achievements  woiihl  «H»in 
to  substantiate  their  powers  and  ability  to  substantiate  their  claim. 

State  socialism  is  the  child  of  these  sheep  raisers.  Did  they  not  in  1918  estab- 
lish a  Government  bureaucracy  which  bought  their  wool  at  204  per  cent  above 
prewar  prices?  Did  they  not  overnight  destroy  the  wool  market  of  Boston,  the 
second  wool  distributing  center  of  the  world?  Was  this  not  substituting  social- 
ism for  individualism?  Did  they  not  force  through  Ck>ngres8  laws  which  to-day 
prohibit  the  importation  of  wool  from  anywhere  with  duties  800  per  cent  higher 
than  has  ever  been  enacted?  So  high  that  Congress  felt  called  upon  to  conceal 
100  per  cent  of  this  duty  by  a  "  Joker,**  so  that  no  one  except  the  initiated  would 
understand,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  territory  wool  to^ay  is  nearly  100 
per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  10  years  ending  in  1010. 

The  rates  on  raw  material  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  living;  they  are  pro- 
hibitive, while  cloth  duties  are  hardly  protective.  The  excuse  for  proliibitive 
tarifp  rates  this  time  is  that  sheep  raisers  are  ruined,  but  naturally  we  ask  two 
questions :  What  has  become  of  the  millions  from  three  years  of  high  prices  and 
huge  profits?  Do  you  hope  to  bolster  up  these  profits,  which  have  been  lost 
through  deflation  and  no  other  cause,  by  a  tariff,  or  perhaps  are  you  asking  that 
the  country  submit  to  high  taxation  as  an  ofCset  to  unsuccessful  speculation? 
In  1908  14  and  16  cents  per  pound  on  territory  grease  wool  produced  to  the 
growers  a  profit,  yet  in  1921  86  to  26  cents  per  pound  on  grease  wool  forces  them 
into  bankruptcy. 

The  proposed  tarifif  is  obsolete  and  discredited  before  it  is  enacted  and  i^  a 
swing  back  to  the  days  before  the  Oivil  War.  Fictitious  valuation,  by  whatever 
named  called,  is  an  old  idea  resurrected  to  fool  the  people.  Mr.  Fordney  can  not 
even  claim  originality,  because  it  is  only  the  Mallary  bill  of  1828  revamped  and 
perpetuated  on  an  unsuspecting  public.  Both  the  law  of  1828  and  the  proposed 
law  of  1921  assess  the  duties  not  on  cost  value  but  on  fictitious  value  establisAied 
by  law.  In  1828  cloth  worth  51  cents  per  yard  was  assessed  and  duty  collected 
on  the  minimum  of  $1  per  yard,  while  the  tarifP  of  1921  will  assess  duty  not  on 
cost  value  but  on  fictitious  value  established  by  law.  For  example,  this  law 
would  assess  duty  on  merchandise  worth  100  per  cent  cost  value  on  150  to  200 
per  cent  fictitious  value  established  by  law.  It  might  be  well  to  state  that  the 
law  of  1828  was  the  law  that  South  Carolina  tried  to  nullify  in  1830.  No  good 
came  of  that  method  of  assessing  duties  on  fictitious  values  then,  and  this  meth<Hi 
will  not  escape  condemnation  now.  The  question  will  eternally  arise.  Is  the 
value  established  by  law  the  price  quoted  for  American  merchandise  or  the  price 
at  which  it  can  be  bought,  or  is  it  merely  the  Government  appraiser's  idea  of 
market  value? 

The  policy  of  protection  is  ^und,  but  the  theory  of  protection  is  to  decrease 
value  through  domestic  competition.  Embargoes,  price  fixing,  and  stranglini^  of 
competition  has  no  standing  and  is  outside  the  doctrine  of  protection  as  tangbt 
by  those  founders  of  this  policy  in  America. 

Note. — 1828  tariff  bases  for  tax  purposes  were  established  by  law  as  follows: 
51  cents  cost  value  per  yard  was  held  to  be  worth  $1 ;  $1.01  cost  value  per  yard 
was  held  to  be  worth  $2.50 ;  $2.51  cost  value  per  yard  was  held  to  be  worth  $4. 

STATEMENT  OP  WILLIAM  GOLDMAN,  REFBESENTING  GOa£K. 
GOLDMAN  &  CO.,  CLOTHING  MANUFACTTTBEBS,  NEW  70HK 
CITY. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  William  Goldman. 
I  am  a  clothinff  manufacturer  of  New  York.  I  have  come  here  to-day 
to  give  you  a  few  facts  from  a  standpoint  of  detachment,  so  to  speak, 
with  regard  to  the  matters  that  have  been  under  discussion  to-day — 
the  question  of  wool  and  woolen  schedules.  I  have  been  a  close  ob- 
server of  tariff  legislation  ever  since  the  Gorman-Wilson  bill,  and  T 
think  perhaps  my  attitude  toward  this  question  will  be  somewhat 
different  than  you  usually  hear  here,  because  the  clothing  manufac- 
turers are  not  very  deeply  interested  in  a  tariff,  as  clothing  does  not 
enter  largely  into  international  trade.  We,  however,  are  interested 
more  generally  from  the  standpoint  of  distribution,  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  With  that  preliminary 
statement  I  will  continue. 
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I  am  appearing  before  the  Finance  Committee  to-day  ,for  three 
reasons:  First,  to  make  clear  that  the  proposal  to  tax  raw  wool  25 
cents  on  the  clean  content  is  a  proposal  to  tax  the  American  people 
$250,000,000  on  its  annual  clothes  bill  to  protect  the  woolsrowers, 
the  total  value  of  whose  output  is  only  $65,000,000  annually;  sec- 
ond, to  suggest  a  new  and  more  intelligent  method  of  assessing  the 
duties  on  raw  wool,  which  will  not  only  be  generously,  almost  lav- 
ishly, protective,  but  will  at  the  same  time  save  the  American  people 
almost  $100,000  annually  in  the  cost  of  clothing;  and,  third,  to  call 
attention  to  the  serious  situation  now  existing  in  the  widely  ramified 
industries  that  have  to  do  with  the  making  of  woolen  cloth  and  cloth- 
ing in  this  country  because  of  the  virtual  embargo  on  raw  wool 
created  by  the  skirting  provision  of  the  emergency  tariff,  which  was 
forced  upon  the  American  people  through  the  absurdly  Extravagant 
demands  of  the  woolgrowers'  representatives. 

In  trying  to  make  clear  if  possible  just  what  the  implications  are 
of  a  duty  of  25  cents  on  the  clean  content  of  a  pound  of  raw  wool,  I 
am  aware  that  the  spokesmen  of  the  raw-wool  interests  have  asked 
that  this  duty  be  changed  to  33  cents  a  pound,  but  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  request  is  receiving  consideration,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose here  to-day  to  show  the  enormous  cost  to  the  American  people 
of  a  duty  of  25  cents  on  the  clean  content  as  it  passes  from  the  wool- 
grower  or  importer's  hands  to  the  consumer,  it  pyramids  as  it  goes 
along  to  not  far  short  of  three  times  the  amount  or  the  duty. 

Wool  first  goes  to  the  wool  dealer  or  commission  merchant,  who 
adds  his  overhead  and  profit,  and  sells  it  to  the  spinner,  who  does 
likewise.  He  in  turn  sells  it  to  the  cloth  manufacturer.  The  cloth 
manufacturer  sells  it  to  the  clothing  manufacturer.  It  then  goes  to 
the  retiiiler,  and  finally  to  the  consumer.  Such  goods  as  are  carded 
do  not  go  through  the  spinners'  hands,  and  some  worsted  manu- 
facturers also  do  their  own  spinning,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  cloths 
frequently  go  through  the  hands  of.  a  cloth  jobber,  and  clothing 
through  the  hands  of  a  clothing  jobber. 

It  takes  approximately  4  pounds  of  clean  wool  to  make  a  man's 
suit  of  clothes.  Twenty-five  cents  a  pound  on  the  clean  content 
would  be  $1.  By  the  time  it  has  reached  the  consumer  that  $1  has 
pyramided  until  it  is  somewhere  between  $2.75  and  $3.  I  estimate 
that  this  will  be  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  average  retail  price 
of  a  suit  of  clothes  inside  of  another  12  months. 

From  such  statistics  as  are  available  the  retail  value  of  men's  and 
women's  apparel  of  all  kinds,  whether  woven  or  knitted,  that  ^oes 
into  consumption  annually  in  this  country  is  something  over  three 
billion  dollars,  and  this  does  not  include  carpets,  blankets,  or  woolen 
manufactures  other  than  wearing  apparel.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  sum 
would  be  $300,000,000.  We  must,  however,  deduct  from  this  aggre- 
gate on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  goods 
contains  either  cotton  or  shoddy,  or  both.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  percentage  of  the  duty  to  the  selling  price  is  very  much  greater 
in  knit  goods  than  it  is  in  other  clothing.  But  putting  it  conserva- 
tively we  reach  an  estimated  cost  to  the  American  people  of  a  25- 
rent  clean-content  duty  of  $250,000,000  annually,  and  this  estimate 
is  practically  confirmed  by  published  reports  of  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  wool  by  the  mills. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  the  method  I  have  proposed 
would  be  the  best  solution  of  a  vexing  problem ;  that  it  woidd  result 
in  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection  to  all  branches  of  the  industry, 
because  the  duties  on  yarns  and  tops  can  be  made  consistent  with 
those  on  raw  wool  and  cloth. 

As  a  clothing  manufacturer  I  may  say  that  we  are  not  seriously 
concerned  in  the  tariff  one  way  or  the  other^  because  ready-made 
clothing  does  not  enter  largely  into  international  trade,  but  we  are 
very  much  concerned  from  the  standpoint  of  distribution.  A  tariff 
of  25  cents  on  the  clean  content  would  seriously  curtail  distribution 
and  lessen  employment  in  both  the  woolen  and  clothing  manufactur- 
iujg  industries.  Lower  prices  always  bring  wider  distribution,  aiid 
with  our  larger  productive  capacitv  a  broadening  market  is  now 
required  to  keep  tne  people  employed. 

I  think  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
this  tariff  bill  was  first  framed,  and  that  we  are  to-day  still  without 
a  permanent  tariff,  because  I  think  we  can  see  the  situation  a  little 
more  clearly  now  than  we  could  then.  We  in  these  industries  might 
have  been  willing  and  content  to  wait  another  year  were  it  not  for 
the  existence  of  what  is  practically  an  embargo  on  wool  importation 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  This  provision  in  the  emergency 
tariff  is  actually  now  beginning  to  demoralize  both  the  clothing  and 
woolen  trades.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  an  insistent  demand  for 
lower  prices  of  clothing,  on  the  other  a  rapidly  rising  market  on 
wool  in  this  country  and  an  actual  scarcity  of  certain  classes  of  wook 
Meanwhile  prices  are  declining  in  London  and  Australia.  This  situ- 
ation is  not  of  any  particular  benefit  to  the  woolgrower,  either,  for 
the  reason  that  so  much  of  this  wool  has  now  left  first  hands  and  is 
owned  either  by  the  wool  dealers  or  the  stronger  woolen  manufactur- 
ers. And  unless  this  emergency  tariff  is  quickly  replaced  by  some 
more  reasonable  provision,  not  only  will  the  public  show  its  resent- 
ment at  the  higher  prices  that  it  is  compelled  to  pay  for  clothing  at 
a  time  like  this,  but  these  industries  will  be  subjected  to  a  secondar}* 
liquidation  when  this  situation  is  ultimately  corrected,  as  it  inev- 
itably will  be,  and  after  they  have  already  had  to  go  through  the 
most  trying  ordeal  in  their  history  and  are  seriously  shaken  in  con- 
sequence. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  urgent  importance  that  a  permanent 
and  at  the  same  time  rational  tariff  on  wool  should  be  enacted  with- 
out further  delay. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Goldman,  evidently  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  cost  of  producing  wool  and  what  the  wool  man  has  to  pass 
through.  No  doubt  you  have  seen  them  living  in  palaces  and  living 
on  the  best  of  the  land.    Now,  let  us  see  how  your  figures  work  out. 

Mr.  Goldman.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Smcxxt.  AVhat  is  the  production  of  wool  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Eoughly,  300,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  that  is  wrong.  That  is  pretty  close  for 
any  figure  you  are  talking  about.  If  you  would  say  425,000.(XX) 
pounds  you'might  be  nearer  right.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  pounds  at  15  cents  is  $65,000,000.  So  it  is  15  cents  a  pound 
for  the  wool.  You  say  it  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  suit  of 
clothes? 
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Mr.  Gou>MAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  wool  shrinks  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  GroiiDMAK.  No.    I  am  talking  about  4  pounds  of  clean  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  clean  wool,  and  therefore  it  would  be  8 
pounds. 

Mr.  GrOiDMAN.  Eight  pounds  of  greased  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  l!ight  pounds  at  15  cents  would  be  $1.20  worth  of 
wool  in  the  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Gou>MAK.  That  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  grade  of 
wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  any  grade  you  want  to. 

Mr.  GrOLOMAN.  The  most  recent  figures.  Senator,  that  I  have  of 
wool  production,  and  the  only  up-to-date  figures,  in  general  terms, 
was  about  300,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  see  what  these  dirty  profiteers  on  the 
American  people  have  been  doing  to  you  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Gou>MAX.  All  right;  I  will  be  glad  to  go  through  that  with 
jou.    I  am  willing  to  accept  your  estimate  of  425,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  $1.20  worth  of  wool  in  a  suit  of 
clothing? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No.  There  are  4  pounds  of  wool,  and  if  you  say 
425,000,000  pounds,  perhaps  that  figure  should  be  eighty-five  or 
ninety  million,  of  total  production,  instead  of  $65,000,000.  1  asked  a 
number  of  men  in  the  last  few  davs.  The  last  figures  I  got  I  received 
in  that  way,  and  from  the  Tariff  Board  report,  which  gives  the  produc- 
tion as  3001)00,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  more  than  300,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Grou>MAK.  I  can  not  dispute  the  fact,  but  the  Tariff  Board  gave 
those  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  consumption  in  the 
United  States  of  greased  wool  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  consumption  was  somewhere  around  650,000,000 
pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent  would  be  all  right, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gou>MAK.  It  is  a  little  less  than  that  on  the  average. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  more  than  that  on  the  average,  but  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  average  in  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Groi4DMAN.  Put  it  at  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  325,000,000  pounds  of  wool? 

Mr.  GrOLDMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  At  25  cents.  That  is  $79,000,000  instead  of 
^50,000,000. 

Mr.  Goldman.  No.  That  is  before  it  is  pyramided.  You  have  to 
pyramid  it  three  times. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  you  pyramid  that  by  300  per  cent? 

Mr.  GoiDMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  judging  that  upon  what  you  would  do 
yourself  as  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Gou>MAN.  I  am  judging  it  by  a  very  careful  inquiry  I  have 
made  of  all  classes  of  manufacturers  as  to  about  what  the  mark  up 
is  in  the  various  branches.    There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say.    It  is  a 
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very  generally  accepted  thing  that  the  retailer  marks  a  minimum  of 
60  per  cent  on  the  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  That  is  the  minimum.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  goes  without  saying.  There  is  no  argument 
on  that.  We  have  gone  through  the  different  propositions.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  concerning  that  before  I  worked 
it  out.  It  worked  out  between  two  and  three-fourths  and  three 
times. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  the  man  that  took  the  wool  and  put 
it  into  tops  made  100  per  cent?    He  pyramided  that  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  have  to,  if  it  goes  to  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Ohj  no.  The  first  man  that  gets  it  from  the  wool 
dealer  makes  something  on  it. 

Senator  Gooding.  Are  you  blaming  the  sheepman  for  all  this! 

Mr.  Goldman.  No;  I  am  not  blaming  anybody  for  it  I  am  not 
blaming  the  sheepman  at  all.  I  am  simply  stating  the  fact  that  the 
first  man  that  gets  that  wool  from  the  grower  makes  money  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes ;  but  he  does  not  make  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  did  not  say  he  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  he  make  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  suppose  10  per  cent.  Take  a  dollar,  and  that  is 
$1.10. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  get  the  percentage  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes.    He  sells  it  to  the  spinner. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  And  the  spinner  has  a  plant,  and  he  has  overhead 
and  he  has  profit  and  everything. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  adding  15  per  cent  on  that  dollar  and  10  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  $1.30. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  is  $1.26.    He  sells  it  to  the  cloth  manufacturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  he  going  to  make? 

Mr.  Goldman.  He  has  a  large  selling  organization,  and  he  has  a 
greater  distributing  cost  than  the  spinner  had,  and  I  should  say  ^vhen 
it  gets  into  his  hands  he  would  add  18  per  cent  to  that  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Only  18? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Eighteen  per  cent,  to  cover  his  profit. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  22  cents.  That  would  make  a 
dollar  and  59  cents.    What  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Goldman.  It  goes  to  the  clothing  manufacturer,  and  'when 
it  goes  to  the  clothing  manufacturer  I  would  figure  he  would*  add 
22i  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  29  cents,  making  $2.05.    What  is  the  next  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Then  it  goes  to  the  retailer. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  And  the  retailer  adds  33^  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  90  cents,  making  $3.08. 

Mr.  Goldman.  We  have  in  between  a  certain  percentage,  whether 
it  goes  to  a  clothing  manufacturer  or  a  clothing  jobber.  When  I 
say  it  runs  2J  to  3  times  I  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  208  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No;  308. 
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.'Senator  Smoot.  If  that  is  the  way  you  figure  profit,  you  ought  to 
be  a  millionaire  in  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  am  saying  where  the  wool 
costs  a  dollar  it  costs  $2.75  to  $3  by  the  time  it  readies  the  hands  of 
the  consumer. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  same  with  everything  that  goes  in 
there.   Of  course,  it  would  be  208  per  cent,  but  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  said. 

Senatt>r  Smoot.  You  said  308  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goldman.  No;  I  said  it  went  up  from  a  dollar  to  $2.75  or  $3. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  this  $250,000,000  that  the 
woolman  makes  out  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  say  that  is  what  it  costs  us  to 
protect  the  raw- wool  industry,  approximately. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  had  been  no  duty  upon  it,  you  would  have 
made  the  same  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  In  everything  except  the  raw- wool  du^. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  not  90  per  cent.  It  is  one-half 
of  77,  and  that  would  be  38.    It  would  be  $2.15  instead  of  $2.67. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  Everything  multiplies  in  dis- 
tribution, and  when  you  add  duty  on  the  raw  material  it  multiplies 
more  rapidly  than  anything  else. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  were  312,000,000  pounds  of  clean  wool  at 
25  cents  it  would  be  $79,000,000.  If  that  is  added  to  this  amount  it 
would  be  161,000,000.  Of  that  amount  what  do  you  think  the  wool 
man  gets,  the  man  who  has  held  it  ?  The  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant would  have  to  make  out  of  that  $161,000,000  how  much  ?  What 
does  the  wool  man  get? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Senator,  I  have  to  take  exception  to  those  figures. 
You  are  figuring  on  a  duty.  You  are  not  figuring  on  the  cost  of  wool. 
The  figures  I  gave  you  of  $2.67  represent  the  cost  in  each  suit  of 
clothes.  That,  1  say,  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  suit,  and 
thei-efore  it  is  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  clothing  sold.  I  am 
contending  that  that  is  a  {)ure  duty.  It  is  not  anything  else.  It  is  not 
material  at  all.    That  is  simply  pyramided  in  the  shape  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Even  that  way  you  would  only  have  166  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  figure  wrong.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  work  that  out  for  you  in  detail. 

i^enator  Smoot.  You  do  not  have  to  work  anything  out  in  detail 
for  me.  I  have  been  in  the  wool  business  and  the  mercantile  business 
and  I  know  what  percentage  means. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Those  figures  are  absolutely  correct. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  make  ready-made  clothing? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  average — ^3^  yards  to  a  suit? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  a  suit  that  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  pay  per  yard  now  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Our  goods  vary  widely. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  but  take  your  ordinary  laboring  man's  suit 
of  clothes.  • 

Air.-  Goldman.  We  get  a  fair  piece  of  cloth  for  $2  a  yard  net  It 
is  not  good,  but  fair. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  vould  be  $7  for  the  doth  in  that  suit  ? 

Mr.  (joldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  that  retail  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  suit  of  clothes  now  retails  for  $30. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where? 

Mr.  GoiDMAN.  Practically  all  over  the  coimtry. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  sell  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  $22.50  regular  terms,  giving  a  discount  of  9  per  cent 
off,  about  $20. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  that  suit?    I  mean 
lining  and  everything  outside  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  tailoring  of  that  suit  will  cost  $7.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  tailoring  "  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  making  of  the  coat,  pants,  and  vest,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  coat,  pants,  and  vest — the  actual  workmanship. 

Senator  Calder.  The  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes ;  the  labor  cost.    It  has  a  trimming  cost,  which 
would  be  about  $3. 

Senator  Smoot.  $10.50? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  did  that  increase  take  place?  I  used  to 
have  a  suit  of  clothes  made  complete  with  everything  for  $3.75. 

Mr.  Goii)MAN.  I  know. 

Senator  Calder.  Who  furnished  the  cloth  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  furnished  the  cloth  and  a  Chicago  clothinff  manu- 
facturer would  make  the  suit  of  clothes  and  everything  complete  for 
$3.75. 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  Senator  is  right  about  that. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  furnish  the  trimmings? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  he  furnished  them.  I  l^ught  thousands  of 
suits  and  I  know  what  they  were. 

Senator  Gooding.  All  wool  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Every  pound  wool. 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  Feaeral  Reserve  Board  on  December  1  had  a 
most  interesting  graphic  chart  showing  wage  conditions  in  the  lead- 
ing industries  in  this  country.  The  first  is  clothing,  the  second  is 
shoes,  and  the  third  is  woolens.  The  clothing  industry  shows  a  wage 
scale  as  against  1914  of  $2.77,  as  against  the  cost  of  living  of  $1.64. 
Woolens  are  somewhat  lower  than  that,  but  the  clothing  scale  of 
wages  is  to-day  the  highest  of  any  industry  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  where  you  will  find  any  of  these 
suits  that  are  being  sold  for  $30  to-day. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Those  suits  are  being  sold  for  $30  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  suits  but  not 

Mr.  Gou)MAN  (interposing).  I  am  talking  about  the  suits  being 
sold  at  $30. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  those  figures  you  make  $5  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No.  If  you  take  tne  discount  oflF  of  that,  it  is  down 
to  $20  net.  How  much  do  we  make  on  that?  I  haven't  put  in  any- 
thing for  overhead. 

Senator  GkKM)iNG.  Two  dollars  ougjht  to  buy  a  yard  and  a  half  of 
cl5th.    Is  the  cloth  all  wool  in  the  suit  of  clotnes  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Most  of  it. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  make  a  good  deal  more  from  making  that  suit 
of  clothes  than  the  man  does  who  has  his  sheep  and  runs  them  for 
a  full  year,  and  has  all  the  chance  to  take  that  they  will  all  be  dead 
before  spring,  all  the  expense  of  maintaining  them,  feeding  his  sheep, 
shearing  his  wool,  paying  freight  to  the  market,  and  he  only  gets 
about  $1.20  out  of  that  wool. 

Mr.  Gou>MAK.  I  am  not  arguing  anything  about  the  wool  man. 
I  am  just  showing  that  in  relation  to  the  cost  and  the  value  of  the 
product  that  duty  is  a  large  matter  of  concern  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  it  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  pay  for  that  cloth  ?  What  did  you 
pay  for  that  suit  you  haye  on? 

Mr.  6oii>MAN.  I  had  that  made. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  it  was  not  made  in  your  shop. 

Mr.  GouoMAN.  That  is  a  piece  of  English  cloth.  It  cost^^  about 
$7.60  or  $8  a  yard. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  takes  ^  yards  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  At  $8  a  yard  that  would  be  $28  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  did  they  charge  you  for  that  suit? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  think  it  was  $135. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  got  it  about  $10  less  than  they  generally 
charge? 

Mr.  GoiDMAN.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  $140  or  $135.  I 
don't  just  remember  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  whole  amount  of  cloth,  if  shipped  from  Eng- 
land, with  the  tariff  paid  and  eyerything  else,  did  not  cost  you  $28. 
I  went  down  the  other  day  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  made  of  American 
goods.  They  wanted  to  charge  me  $125  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes. 
If  you  haye  such  a  wonderful  interest  in  what  the  American  people 
have  to  pay  and  how  they  are  being  robbed,  let  us  begin  at  the  place 
where  the  robbery  takes  place. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Where  does  it  take  place? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  takes  place  more  particularly  with  the  retailer 
than  with  the  manufacturer.  It  is  not  the  man  who  produces  the 
wool  that  is  in  that  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  GoL&MAN.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  only  fair — I  am  not  here  to 
defend  anybody.  I  am  not  charged  with  the  defense  of  anybody. 
We  are  doing  business  in  this  country  under  certain  conditions. 
When  you  say  the  retailers  are  profiteering  I  don't  think  that  state- 
ment can  be  borne  out  by  the  condition  of  the  retailers  generally. 
They  are  subject  to  certain  methods  of  doing  business,  certain  condi- 
tions they  are  confronted  with.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  percentage 
of  retailers  to-day  that  we  can  credit  is  growmg  materially  less  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  They  can't  make  big  money  in  any  case.  They 
have  a  tremendous  oyerhead. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  was  not  going  into  that 
detail. 

Mr.  Goldman.  If  there  is  any  retailer  anywhere  that  is  profiteer- 
ing you  can  depend  on  it  that  the  business  conditions  that  exist  in 
this  country  will  correct  it  yery  quickly.  We  are  not  going  to  suffer 
it  very  long.    He  will  not  last  in  business. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  would  not  have  cared  a  cent  about  this  if  you 
had  not  come  here  and  made  direct  charges. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  have  no  charges  against  the  woolgrowers.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  them.  You  will  admit  the  value  of  the  wool 
product  is  under  $100,000,000.  Suppose  it  is  $100,000,000.  I  took 
the  estimate  of  a  very  prominent  woolman  day  before  yesterday 
on  that,  and  he  told  me  $65,000,000.  I  am  willing  to  accept  your 
estimate  of  $100,000,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  it  is  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Goidman.  Suppose  it  is  $126,000,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  ;  it  is  not  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  GoiDMAN.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  ought  to  stop  and  think 
before  we  put  a  duty  on  what  is  going  to  be  $200,000,(KX)  more  for 
the  American  people  to  pay  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Blit  you  are  wrong  there. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  sure  I  am  right  as  to  the  $200,000,000. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  has  been  a  very  exhaustive  discussion 
of  this.  We  have  two  more  witnesses  who  desire  to  be  heard  this 
evening. 

Mr.  Goldman.  If  there  are  any  other  questions  I  will  be  g^lad  to 
answer  them.  I  am  not  an  expert.  I  am  giving  the  opinion  of 
clothing  people. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  buy  direct  from  the  mills! 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes;  and  also  at  times  from  the  jobber;  wherever 
I  can  buy  to  the  best  advantage. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  understand  that  at  the  present  time  in 
an  all-wool  suit  of  clothes  there  is  only  about  $1.50  worth  of  wool  I 

Mr.  Goldman.  Some  classes  of  wool. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  am  talking  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  should  sav  it  would  be  nearer  to  $2. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  know  that  for  every  pound  of  wool  put 
into  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  fabric  there  is  a  pound  of  cheaper  material^ 
cotton,  or  stuff  of  that  kind,  that  does  not  cost  more  than  from  2 
to  6  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes.  That  only  applies  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
goods. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  take  the  average  goods  of  the  Axnerican 
laboring  man,  and  there  is  only  about  $1.13  or  $1.14  worth  of  raw 
material  in  it. 

Mr.  Goldman.  This  tariff  is  not  yet  effective — this  25  cents  on  the 
clean  content.  It  has  not  yet  been  felt  enough,  so  far  as  certain 
classes  of  wools  are  concerned,  to  be  effective. 

Senator  Gooding.  It  never  was  much  more  than  that,  as  far  as 
the  woolgrowers  were  concerned. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Senator  Smoot  challei^ed  your  statement 
as  to  the  quantity  of  wool  production  of  the  United  otates.  I  wish 
you  would  read  from  the  tariff  report  the  figures  given  by  the  Tariff 
Board  in  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  Goldman  (reading)  : 

The  quantity  of  wool  produced  annuully  in  tlie  Fnited  States  has  remained 
practically  the  same  for  the  past  35  years.  Tlie  domestic  proiluct  aniouutetl 
to  ahout  300,000,000  pounds  in  1883,  and  it  has  since  not  usuaUy  varied  from 
this  figure  hy  as  mu(?h  as  20,000,000  pounds.  The  smaUest  annual  product  dur- 
ing that  period  was  in  1897,  when  the  total  clip  amounted  to  only  259,000.000 
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pounds,  and  the  largest  was  in  1893,  when  348,000,000  pounds  were  secured 
from  domestic  sources.  In  most  years  the  output  has  been  very  close  to  the 
300,000,000  mark,  which  was  reached  nearly  four  decades  ago. 

In  1920  it  was  295,400,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  On  the  preceding  page  there  is  the  produc- 
tion for  1919  of  314,000,000  pounds. 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  PRAOER  MILLER,  ROSWELL,  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  represent 
New  Mexico  at  this  meeting.  We,  as  perhaps  all  other  States  of  the 
Union,  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  the  reconstruction  period 
following  the  World  War. 

The  woolgrowers  of  New  Mexico,  which  I  represent  particularly, 
have  been  before  this  committee  twice,  and  I  appreciate  the  patience 
that  the  Senators  of  the  Finance  Committee  have  shown  in  hearing 
the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  being  invited  to  appear 
before  this  committee  representing  the  New  Mexico  division  of  the 
Southern  Tariff  Association  I  appreciate  more  than  any  other  thing 
the  fact  that  the  Southern  Tariff  Association  represents  not  only 
the  producers  of  the  South  but  the  producers  of  the  entire  United 
States. 

I,  for  one,  as  an  American  citizen,  while  I  am  a  Republican  in 
politics,  believe  that  my  party  should  merit  success  only  by  giving 
service  to  the  people  oi  the  iTnited  States,  and  during  this  time  of 
stress  we  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  need  a  tariff,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  business  structure  of  the  country,  and  in  making  this 
fight  the  Southern  Tariff  Association,  I  feel,  represents  the  entire 
country  and  not  the  South. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  my  State,  which 
situation  exists  also  in  practically  all  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  and  in  giving  this  situation  I  am  particularly  representing 
the  woolgrowers  and  the  cattle  growers  and  the  farmers  of  New 
Mexico,  because  in  New  Mexico  we  have,  aside  from  our  mines — 
which  are  now  closed ;  they  are  not  operating — ^the  farming  industry 
and  the  live-stock  industry,  from  which  revenue  is  derived  that  main- 
tains our  citizenship. 

I  want  to  show  particularly  the  effect  of  the  emergency  tariff  bill 
as  it  affects  our  State,  and  to  show  what  effect  a  revision  of  that 
tariff  might  have  upon  the  producers  and  the  citizenship  of  our  State. 
The  emergency  tariff  absolutely  saved  the  live-stock  industry,  upon 
which  the  agricultural  industry  depends,  because  during  the  years 
1919  and  1920,  while  we  had  no  tariff,  alter  boats  became  available 
for  the  importation  of  wool  into  this  country,  foreign  imports  came 
into  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  not  sell  our  1920  clip. 

This  point  1  want  to  bring  out:  In  the  beginning  of  1919  the 
woolgrowers  started  in  the  production  of  the  1920  clip.  It  takes  a 
year  to  produce  a  calf  crop  or  a  wool  crop.  We  produced  those  clips 
and  that  calf  crop  at  the  highest  cost  ever  known,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1920  we  could  not  sell  that  wool  crop  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  this  country  had  introduced  their  rulings  and  curtailed 
credits.  In  other  words,  the  general  order  for  deflation  of  credits 
had  taken  place  on  May  18,  19^,  and  we  do  not  shear  in  my  country 
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and  in  the  West  until,  say,  the  month  of  June,  and  due  to  that  fact 
we  could  not  sell  our  1920  wool  clip,  and  we  carried  it  over  until 
1921  at  the  expense  in  the  Southwest  of  about  $5  per  head  on  the 
she^,  and  in  the  Northwest  at  $10  per  head. 

We  carried  the  1920  clip  over  until  the  spring  of  1921,  under 
which  conditions  we  had  to  borrow  the  money  for  running  expenses 
for  1921.  Let  us  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  average  chattel  mortgage 
on  sheep  was  $2.50  per  head  in  the  spring  of  1919.  The  $5  running 
expenses  for  those  sheep  during  1920  added  to  the  average  diaUd 
mortgage  of  $5,  made  $7.50  per  nead. 

Little  money  was  realized  on  the  sale  of  lambs,  and  we  borrowed  the 
running  expenses  for  1921,  which  made  the  average  chattel  mortgage 
about  $10  per  head  for  sheep. 

When  the  wool  clip  of  1921  was  sold  it  was  sold  on  the  basis  of 
prewar  prices,  from  12  to  20  cents  a  pound,  which  left  the  average 
chattel  mortgage  on  these  sheep  from  double  to  treble  the  prewar 
average  chattel  mortgage. 

I  bring  out  these  facts  to  show  you  the  condition  we  are  in  to-day, 
and  the  conditions  we  are  facing  in  trying  to  carry  out  the  live-stodc 
industry  of  the  West. 

Senator  Dillxnoham.  Will  you  repeat  that  portion  of  your  state- 
ment about  the  condition  in  1921  after  you  had  applied  the  figures 
of  the  sale? 

Mr.  Mii^LEH.  In  other  words,  you  would  like  me  to  deduct  from  the 
average  chattel  mortgage  the  price  obtained  from  the  lambs  ? 

Senator  DiiiUNGHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  we  will  say  that  the  average  lamb  produc- 
tion was  60  per  cent,  which  is  correct,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1920, 
when  we  failed  to  dispose  of  our  wool.  So  that  the  realization  from 
the  lamb  crop  was  $2  per  head ;  it  cost  us  $5  to  produce  the  1920  clip 
and  the  lamb  production.  That  left  an  average,  if  I  am  correct,  of 
$5.50,  average  chattel  mortgage  on  those  sheep.  Then  we  borrowed 
the  money  for  the  production  of  the  1921  clip,  which,  for  illustration, 
was  $4.  So  we  realized  in  1921  $7  per  heaa  for  the  production  of 
that  lamb,  which  leaves  $2,  which  would  be  $7.50  average  chattel 
mortgage  on  the  sheep  of  the  West,  if  I  am  correct. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  the  condition  to-day? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator  Watson^  I  would  say  that  that  is  close  to  the 
average  chattel  mortgage  on  this  stuff. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  sheep  worth  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Sheep  have  been  selling  for,  particularly  in  the  South- 
west, an  average  of  $3.50  per  head. 

Senator  Watson.  Half  the  amount  of  the  mortgage? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  have  been  selling,  regardless  of  the  mortgage— 
what  sheep  have  been  sold — at  $3.50  on  the  average.  Because  m  that 
average  herd  of  sheep  you  have  the  cut  back  of  lambs  and  old  ewes, 
which  makes  the  average  herd  down  to  $3.50.  While  good  young 
ewes  will  sell  at  $5,  the  average  sheep  of  the  herd  will  only  bring 
$3.50  per  head. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  Northwest 
the  average  mortgage  on  a  bunch  of  ewes  is  about  $10  a  head- 
between  $9  and  $10  on  all  the  sheep,  which  takes  them  all,  whether 
mortgaged  or  not. 
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Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  wish  to  impress  the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  with  t^is  fact,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  saving  the  indi- 
vidual woolgrowers  of  the  country,  but  that  burden  of  $10  per  head 
rests  upon  the  banks  of  the  West,  and  the  banks  are  depending  upon 
the  conservative,  old-time  woolgrowers  of  the  West  for  the  pay- 
ment of  that  money.    I  trust  I  am  understood  clearly. 

In  other  words,  under  present  conditions  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
West,  the  old,  conservative  woolgrowers,  can  not  meet  the  present 
situation ;  and  how  could  you  expect  new  men  to  go  into  the  business 
and  conserve  the  industry  t  Ana  we  are  all  interested,  my  friends,  in 
conserving  the  industry,  not  the  individual. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  oefore  I  go  into  the  tariff  duties  that  I  look 
at  the  tariff  situation  not  from  the  standpoint  of  any  one  industry 
but  as  a  national  situation,  because  no  one  industry  can  prosper  in 
this  country  at  the  expense  of  any  other  industry. 

If  we  believe  in  tariff  for  protection,  we  believe  in  protection  for  all 
industries  of  the  country  that  need  protection,  and  I  do  not  appeal 
to  you  for  a  just  tariff  on  wool  and  on  hides  as  a  matter  of  protection 
of  the  wool  industrv  or  the  cattle  industry.  But  I  believe  that,  for 
illustration,  the  middle  western  farmer  depends  upon  the  production 
of  live  stock  in  the  West  for  a  market  for  his  products.  It  is  true 
that  he  exports  a  certain  percentage  of  his  products,  but  he  is  depend- 
ing upon  the  live  stock  produced  in  the  West  for  the  market  for  hi& 
grain,  and  in  turn,  if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  West  is  destroyed, 
even  the  manufacturer  of  the  East  has  lost  that  market  which  is  the 
best  market,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  for  his  product. 

If  the  reports  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  correct,  th& 
percentage  of  products  exported  from  the  United  States  over  a  period 
of  10  prewar  years  was  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  other  words,  90 
per  cent  of  the  products  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  East^  taken  as  a 
whole,  have  been  marketed  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
So  I  feel  that  in  asking  for  a  tariff  it  is  not  for  the  producers  of 
the  West.  I  believe  in  a  reasonable  tariff  and  in  the  proper  tariff  for 
the  manufacturer  of  the  East,  and  I  want  to  speak  now  particularly 
for  the  woolgrowers  to  illustrate  my  point. 

The  woolgrowers  produce  only  half  of  the  wool  consumed  in  the 
United  States ;  the  other  half  is  imported. 

We  depend  on  the  wool  market  for  our  product.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  manufacturer  who  might  feel  that  if  he  could 
get  his  raw  materials  free  he  could  compete  with  the  world  markets 
and  we  become  an  industrial  nation.  I  can  see  his  point  of  view. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  he  is- cutting  his  own  throat,  because  when 
he  destroys  the  purchasing  power  of  the  West  by  placing  raw  mate- 
rials on  tne  free  list  he  has  killed  the  biggest  market  that  he  has  for 
his  product.  So,  as  I  suggest,  I  believe  in  protection  for  all  of  the 
industries  of  the  country  that  need  protection,  if  we  are  to  restore 
prosperity  to  the  country. 

In  my  State,  as  in  all  the  Western  States,  business  is  dead ;  not 
only  do  the  agriculturists  find  no  market  for  their  products,  but  the 
merchants  can  not  sell  their  goods,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  because 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  producer  has  been  destroyed.  Yet  a  few 
evenings  ago,  before  I  left  New  Mexico,  the  merchants  of  my  town — 
the  merchants,  understand — met  and  went  into  consideration  of  the 
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American  valuation  plan  in  the  tariff  bill.  They  failed  to  indoi-se 
that  plan  because  the  majority  of  them  felt  that  the  adoption  of  the 
American  valuation  in  the  tariff  would  hold  up  the  cost  of  living, 
would  hold  up  the  cost  of  merchandise,  not  realizing  that  what  they 
need  to-day  is  to  restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  producer. 
Their  customers  can  not  buy  their  products,  gentlemen,  if  they  ai^ 
out  of  employment  and  if  the  proauct  of  the  farmer  is  not  worth 
anything.  It  is  not  what  a  dollar  is  worth  in  the  United  States,  but 
it  IS  what  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  worth ;  it  is  what  a  pound  of  wool  is 
worth.  Take  it  in  my  State^  where  we  have  nothing,  as  I  stated  in 
the  beginning,  aside  from  mining  except  agriculture,  which  depends 
on  what  a  hide  off  the  cow  is  worth,  what  the  meat  is  worth,  what  the 
wool  and  mutton  are  worth,  whether  or  not  the  merchants  of  my  com- 
munity or  my  State  can  sell  their  commodities. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  have  stated  that  the  present  selling 
price  of  sheep  on  the  average  was  $8.50.  Taking  the  10-year  period 
before  the  period  of  depression  came,  how  did  prices  run? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  bought  sheep  in  1912,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
at  $4  for  ewes  and  $3  for  lambs,  with  10  per  cent  cut  back  in  Octo- 
ber. At  that  time.  Senator,  wool  was  bringing  15  cents  a  pound  on 
the  average,  in  my  State.  To-day  these  sheep  are  selling  for  the 
same  price — for  prewar  prices — and  the  costs  of  production  have 
doubled  what  they  were  in  that  time. 

I  want  you  to  remember  this :  I  want  to  place  these  thoughts  be- 
fore you  gentlemen.  I  am  a  woolgrower,  I  am  not  a  speculator;  I 
have  been  in  the  sheep  business  since  I  was  18  years  of  age.  When  I 
^o  down  to  the  bank  to  obtain  a  loan  for  the  carrying  on  of  this 
industry,  I  do  not  obtain  credits  on  anticipations  of  what  prices  may 
be,  but  I  obtain  credits  on  the  basis  of  actual  values — taxation,  in- 
terest rate,  and  so  on ;  and  to-day  we  are  producing  at  50  or  60  per 
cent  at  least  above  prewar  costs  of  production,  and  we  are  selling 
our  product  on  the  basis  of  prewar  ysdues,  and  we  absolutely  can  not 
continue  if  you  are  not  going  to  protect  the  industry. 

It  is  true  that  in  my  State  to-day  the  cattlemen  are  not  skinninir 
their  cattle ;  the  sheepman  is  not  freighting  his  pelts  to  town  for 
sale,  because  they  would  not  pay  the  freight. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  first  place.  Senator,  I  want  to  show  you  the 
cost  of  production ;  I  want  to  show  where  it  originated,  if  you  wiU 
appreciate  that  the  average  chattel  mortgage  on  sheep  was  $2.50  at 
the  beginning  of  1919  and  that  we  produced  the  1920  cnp  at  the  high- 
est prices  ever  known.  Our  credits  were  cut  off  and  there  was  no 
sale  for  wool  in  1920 ;  that  $5  expense  money  was  added  to  the  aver- 
age chattel  mortgage,  and  so  on.  We  were  paying,  in  other  words,  10 
per  cent  interest  on  $2.50  sheep  in  1919,  and  we  are  now  paying  30 
per  cent  for  interest  for  our  money  to  maintain  that  industry  be- 
cause we  owe  three  times  as  much  on  that  sheep.  But  say  if  it  were 
only  double,  so  that  the  average  chattel  mortgage  on  a  ^eep  in  the 
Southwest  was  $5,  it  is  a  condition.  Senator,  over  which  we  nave  no 
control.  For  example,  during  1919-20  prices  were  maintained  in 
this  country  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  production  when  we  had 
the  greatest  surplus  ever  known  in  the  country.  You  gentlemen  re- 
member that  following  the  armistice  in  November  of  1918,  that  in 
the  next  month  prices  were  fixed  on  hogs  and  wheat  in  the  country. 
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Prices  were  maintained  in  the  country  during  1919  and  1920  by 
placing  minimum  prices  on  wheat  and  ho^,  as  I  say.  The  costs  of 
production  were  extremely  high,  and  during  these  following  years 
we  produced  at  the  highest  costs  ever  known ;  and  during  the  spring 
of  1920,  when  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market  and  credits 
were  curtailed,  we  had  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  foreign  values.  I  am 
trying  to  show  that  the  average  chattel  mortage  on  this  stuff  is  not 
&ny  lault  of  ours ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bankers  or  anyone  else. 
In  the  cost  of  production,  interest,  and  taxes  due  to  the  increased 
burden  of  taxation  created  by  the  war,  we  are  paying  twice  the 
taxes  we  paid  before  the  war.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion can  not  come  back  to  prewar  costs.  Consequently  the  price  of 
our  products  at  prewar  prices  are  absurd  and  ridiculous  if  you  are 

f)ing  to  maintain  the  industry.  It  can  not  be  done.  And  if  the  War 
inance  Corporation,  for  instance,  is  going  to  help  to  maintain  this 
industry,  we  must  have  a  tariff  sufficient  to  create  a  price  commensu- 
rate with  the  cost  of  production. 

Senator  McLean.  What  did  the  Finance  Corporation  do  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  War  Finance  Corporation  has,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  saved  the  situation  in  the  West,  and  if  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  continues  to  function  as  it  has  functioned  during  the 
last  two  months  we  will  be  able  to  continue  the  industry,  and  if  not, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

In  other  words,  the  War  Finance  Corporation  in  taking  over  these 
loans  at  a  reasonable  value — for  instance,  a  local  bank,  if  it  can  get 
two-thirds  of  what  the  customer  owes,  the  bank  has  a  loan  through 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  under  the  30  months'  loan  plan,  the 
woolgrower  in  the  meantime  will  be  able  to  make  the  difference  in 
that.  So  that  at  the  time  Qf  the  expiration  of  the  activities  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  the  woolgrower  will  become  solvent  and 
the  local  bank  will  be  able  to  take  over  his  loan. 

Senator  McLean.  You  do  not  imagine  that  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration can  save  this  industry  regardless  of  a  tariff,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  The  first  essential,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  tariff.  The 
tariff  is  the  foundation  of  the  business  structure  of  the  country ;  and 
I  will  say,  further,  that  the  American  valuation  plan  and  this  tariff 
are  absolutely  essential,  because,  due  to  the  depreciated  currency  of 
foreign  countries  and  other  elements,  we  can  not  continue  production 
in  this  country  without  a  sufficient  tariff  and  the  American  valuation 
plan  of  assessment. 

Senator  McLean.  They  can  not  save  you  unless  you  have  a  market 
for  vour  goods  at  a  profit  ? 

\fr.  Miller.  Certainly. 

Senator  McLean.  The  War  Finance  Corporation  can  carry  you, 
but  the  day  is  coming  when  you  have  got  to  sell  your  stuff  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly,  but  if  you  restore  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  public  that  consumes  90  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
the  country,  we  will  be  saved. 

Senator  McLean.  The  tariff  will  help  you  get  back  your  market? 

Mr.  Miller.  So  far  as  the  manufacturers  of  the  East  are  con- 
cerned, my  understanding  is  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the  tariff  bill, 
which,  for  instance,  if  an  American  manufacturer  buys  wool  from 
South  America  and  imports  it  into  the  country,  that  part  of  his  prod- 
uct which  is  not  consumed  in  the  United  States  but  which  is  for  ex- 
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port,  when  he  exports  that  product  he  is  allowed  a  refund  for  the 
difference  in  that  tariff,  at  least  99  per  cent;  so  that  the  American 
manufacturer  is  at  least  taken  care  of  in  the  exportation  of  his  sur- 
plus that  he  produces. 

MOHAIB.    . 

[Paragraph  1102.] 

STATEMENT   OF   B.   E.   TAYLOB,   BEPBESENTING   THE   NATIONAL 

MOHAIB  GBOWEBS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Mr.  Taylor,  will  you  kindly  give  your  name 
and  address  to  the  stenographer  and  tell  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Taylor.  R.  E.  Taylor,  representing  the  National  Mohair 
Growers'  Association  of  the  United  States.  I  want  to  talk  to-day  on 
the  question  of  the  Angora  goat.  The  Angora  goat  is  the  animal 
that  produces  the  mohair  which  will  be  the  topic  of  my  conversation 
with  you  to-day. 

This  industry  is  not  like  other  industries.  It  is  not  so  well  known. 
It  has  been  shrouded  with  many  false  representations,  and  some  of 
these  representations  I  hope  to  remove  from  your  minds  to-day. 

The  industry,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  an  old  one  in  the  United  States. 
It  dates  back  only  to  1848.  At  that  time  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
wanted  to  get  into  the  cotton  business.  He  asked  our  President  to 
send  a  representative  over  there  to  teach  his  people  how  to  grow 
cotton.  Dr.  James  B.  Davis  was  sent.  For  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Davis's  services  over  there  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  gave  to  Mr.  Davis 
a  small  flock  of  Angora  goats.  These  were  returned  to  America  and 
were  widely  distributed  over  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, and  Oregon. 

Senator  Dimjngham.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  1848,  if  I  am  correct.  Mind  you,  I  am  a  little  bit  in 
doubt  as  to  it.  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  gathering 
of  statistics.  I  am  but  a  poor  ranchman  who  raises  horses,  cattle, 
and  goats,  farms  a  little  bit  on  the  side,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Consequently,  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  gathering  statistics 
nor  to  appearing  before  committees  to  give  information. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  approximate  date. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  it  was  1848.  Afterwards  other  importations 
followed  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  until  finally  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  realized  the  fact  that  he  had  let  his  goat  get  away  from  him 
and  that  the  United  States,  which  was  then  and  is  now  known  as  the 
most  progressive  Nation  on  earth,  was  fast  developing  that  industry, 
so  he  put  a  prohibitive  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  goats  from 
that  country.  At  first  it  was  something  like  a  duty  of  $500.  That, 
howeveir,  did  not  stop  exportations ;  and  then  he  increased  that  duty 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  later  made  the  penalty  death. 

South  Africa,  about  that  time,  realized  what  was  happening  to  her 
colonists,  and  she  put  a  prohibitive  duty  upon  the  goats,  so  that  you 
can  readily  see  that  the  Angora  goat  people  have  had  to  fight  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  Angora  industry  m  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  ask  that  our  Government  should  retaliate  against  these 
foreis:n  (Tovernments  for  this  discrimination  against  us,  but  we  do 
ask  why  our  Government,  in  view  of  this  discrimination,  should  pro- 
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pose  a  duty  so  low  as  to  destroy  our  industry  and  at  the  same  time 
turn  it  over  to  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  South  Africa.  We 
think  that  we  should  be  protected  and  cared  for  as  American  citi- 
zens and  as  an  industry  that  must  go  forward. 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  Angora  goat's  habits.  We  have  about  four 
classes  of  goats.  You  men  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  one,  or  pos- 
sibly all,  of  these  classes  of  goats.  I  have  made  a  particular  study  of 
all  of  them  in  my  time.  We  have  the  Spanish  goat.  That  goat  is 
fit  onlv  for  food.  There  is  no  revenue  from  mohair.  Then  there  is 
the  milk  goat  that  has  taken  its  place  and  is  fast  becoming  popular 
in  this  country.  Then  we  have  the  Angora  goat,  the  producer  of 
mohair.  Then,  fourth,  and  last  of  all,  we  have  the  scapegoat,  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar.  That  one,  gentlemen,  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  but  very  little  in  my  time. 

We  have  up  to  the  present  time  2,100'000  Angora  goats  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Texas  has  more  than  half.  I  am  going  to 
talk  only  about  shearing  goats.  If  you  will  look  at  the  statistics 
gotten  out  by  the  Government  you  will  see  that  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union  is  now  raising  goats. 

The  goat  takes  readily  to  any  climate.  He  thrives  in  anv  part  of 
the  country;  in  fact,  wnerever  he  has  been  put.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
say  that  the  goat  is  adapted  only  to  the  western  section  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  not  true.  He  adapts  himself  readily  to  any  climate.  He 
thrives  in  the  East  and  in  the  North,  as  well  as  m  Missouri,  Georgia^ 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  He  does  well  in  the 
swamps  of  Louisiana.  While  the  Angora  goat,  the  producer  of  mo- 
hair, is  primarily  a  browsing  animal,  nis  principal  food  being  leaves 
und  twigs ;  he  will  eat  some  grass. 

We  have  a  vast  area  of  land  all  over  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others,  especially  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  the  Angora  goats.  He  replaces  the  grass  wherever 
he  goes. 

Take  the  farmer  with  his  paddock;  take  underbrush,  where  the 
leaves  are  shading  the  ground;  if  you  put  enough  goats  within  a 
reasonable  space  you  will  find  a  great  improvement.  If  you  place 
these  goats  in  these  places,  the  second  year  the  grass  will  begin  to 
come  up  on  land  that  is  not  producing  any  grass  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  grass  will  return  to  it  atter  a  time,  and  it  then  becomes  a  grazing 
proposition  for  live  stock. 

The  Angora  goat  is  the  most  healthy  animal  that  is  known.  He 
carries  no  contagious  disease.  In  every  way  possible  they  have  tried 
to  find  out  whether  he  carries  some  contagious  disease ;  but  they  have 
failed  to  find  that  he  does.  Out  of  76,000  that  were  slaughtered  in 
Kansas  City,  but  2  were  condemned.  An  investigation  was  made  to 
ascertain  why  theywere  condemned.  It  was  announced  that  they 
had  tuberculosis.  We  took  up  the  question  and  asked  to  what  extent 
they  had  examined  them.  The  man  who  had  the  examination  made 
said  that  it  was  doubtful  in  his  mind  whether  they  really  had  tuber- 
culosis, but  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pass  them.  He  was  not  at  all 
sure.  He  said  that  they  did  not  take  the  steps  that  were  proper  to 
ascertain  what  it  was.    We  again  asked  his  opinion.     His  opinion 

was  that  it  was  doubtful  that  they  had  tuberculosis.    You  are  not 

injecting  into  your  child's  body  any  tubercular  germ  wlien  your  child 
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eats  goat's  meat.    I  want  to  say  to  you  men,  if  you  never  ate  any,  it  is 
time  that  you  sliould  know,  for  you  are  missing  something. 

I  have  come  before  you  people  in  the  interests  of  this  industry  be- 
cause my  heart  is  with  it  My  expenses  are  being  paid  up  here  prac- 
tically through  contributions.  I  have  used  some  of  my  own  money 
because  my  heart  is  with  the  cause.  I  want  to  see  the'^oats  go  for- 
ward. I  realize  we  nee'd  this  industry.  I  have  a  brief  in  my  pocket 
covering  this.    I  will  read  it  if  you  will  bear  with  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  tell  what  rates  you  want? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  Gentlemen,  I  never  had  the  blessings  that  many 
of  you  great  men  have  had,  of  attending  colleges  or  even  cxMnmoK 
schools.  I  have  lived  on  a  ranch.  I  have  grown  up  with  tlie  different 
animals,  and  I  have  a  gi^eat  many  of  their  habits. 

Mohair  is  from  the  Angora  goat,  native  to  Asia  Minor.  This  fiber 
is  soft  and  silky,  white,  and  lustrous,  and  12  months'  growth  is  from 
10  to.  12  inches  in  length.  Mohair  ivom  the  Southwestern  States  is 
usually  shorter,  as  the  goats  are  sheared  twice  a  year.  The  average 
weight  of  an  Angora  fleece  is  about  3^  pounds,  much  below  that  of 
the  sheep. 

These  hairs  are  used  for  making  coat  linings,  dress  goods,  automo- 
bile tops,  rugs,  carriage  robes,  imitation  furs,  plush  for  car  seats,  and 
for  upholstering  furniture  and  Pullman  cars,  and  for  press  cloth, 
ladies ,  children,  and  gentlemen's  summer  wear. 

There  has  been  a  fallacy  prevailing  to  the  effect  that  Uiere  is* no 
market.  That  question  has  been  discussed.  It  has  been  said  that 
mohair  does  not  have  a  stabilized  markets  There  was  a  time  when 
that  was  true,  but  it  is  now  coming  into  its  own,  just  as  other  com- 
modities like  wool  and  cotton,  for  tlie  manufacture  of  wearing  ma- 
terial. It  is  the  gi-eatest  known  sunmier  dress  that  we  have  for  both 
men  and  women.  I  am  going  to  quote  as  I  go  along  from  the  Goodall 
worsted  people. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  was  invited  by  Col.  Goodall  to  go  through  his 
mill.  I  spent  something  like  four  days  up  there.  I  had  a  very  nice 
visit  with  him.  I  wanted  to  get  information  as  to  mohair;  that  is. 
as  to  what  its  uses  were  and  to  see  the  actual  operations.  I  want  you 
to  understand,  however,  that  I  did  not  go  there  to  get  this  informa- 
tion secretly.  All  this  infoimation  was  gi-aciously  given  to  me  for 
such  disposition  as  I  might  care  to  make  of  it.  They  received  one 
order,  a  very  large  order  for  $2,00(),(K)0,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  it  were  delivered  in  a  reasonable  time  it  would  be  duplicated. 

For  children's  clothes  and  dress  goods  this  is  the  most  satisfactory 
■  article  that  is  known.  It  is  wasliable.  You  can  clean  it  wet  or  dry. 
It  is  noninflammable.  A  child's  dress  made  of  mohair  will  not  take 
fire.  A  match  dropped  into  a  mohair  bag  will  burn  until  it  goes 
out,  but  the  mohair  itself  will  not  bum.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  ^ort 
time  when  mohair  will  be  used  for  all  fimmen  and  foundry  people. 
They  are  fast  coming  to  it.    They  are  asking  for  it. 

Until  recently  it  was  not  known  what  you  were  purchasing  when 
you  purchased  mohair.  It  is  only  just  popently  that  you  could  go 
into  a  store  and  call  for  a  mohair  suit  and  get  a  suit  compo^d  of  the 
real  mohair.  The  Palm  Beach  suit  is  a  iq^hair  product  put  out  by 
the  Sanf ord  Mill  people,  if  I  am  correct. 

I  am  going  to  take  up  now  the  production  of  mohair.  I  want  you  to 
note  how  the  imports  have  exceeded  our  production.    While  we  have 
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made  considerable  progress  in  the  production  of  mohair,  yet  there  is 
room  for  considerable  more.  The  Goodall  worsted  people  told  me 
when  I  was  visiting  them  that  before  the  end  of  1922  their  mills  would 
be  manufacturing  more  mohair  than  we  could  produce  in  the  United 
States. 

In  discussing  the  tariff  proposition  with  these  gentlemen,  they 
said :  "  We  want  you  to  have  a  tariff ;  we  want  vour  industry  to  go  for- 
ward; it  is  a  much-needed  industry."  I  asked  them  if  they  had 
finished  the  experimental  stage,  and  they  said  that  they  had  not. 
They  said  that  every  year  they  were  manufacturing  products  that 
thev  did  not  know  they  could  make  from  mohair  a  few  years  past. 

The  amount  of  mohair  sheared  here  in  1900  was  961,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $268,000,  equal  to  39  cents  per  pound. 

In  1910  there  were  3,779,000  pounds,  valued  at  $902,000,  represent- 
ing 24  cents  a  pound. 

In  1914  there  were  4,600,000  pounds;  1915  to  1919,  about  6,000,000 
pounds  per  year  from  Texas,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
Arizona. 

The  Government  statistics  put  the  average  of  an  Angora  goat,  I 
think,  at  about  2^  pounds.  The  statistics  that  I  ^ot  were  several 
years  old,  and  I  tnink  the  Angora  goat  to-day  is  producing  3^ 
pounds.  The  Government  says  that  it  cost  23  cents  to  produce  a 
pound  of  mohair  at  that  time.  That  was  prewar  time.  It  is  now 
considerably  more.     It  must  cost  30  cents  or  35  cents  a  pound. 

Now  I  will  go  on  with  my  story. 

The  imports  of  mohair,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals  in  1910 
were  1,969,919  pounds,  valued  at  $682,010,  equal  to  28  cents  per 
pound. 

In  1914  the  imports  were  3,555,950  pounds,  valued  at  $1,160,391, 
equal  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

In  1917  they  were  9,367,801  pounds,  valued  at  $3,501,808,  equal  to 
26|  cents  per  pound. 

In  1920  they  were  8,183,837  pounds.  Alpaca  averages  about  1,000,- 
000  pounds,  and  Chinese  human  hair  about  1,000,000  pounds  in  two 
years. 

Thus,  you  see,  placing  our  Angoras  at  2,000,000,  according  to  sta- 
tistics^ we  would  only  be  producing  7,000,000  pounds  of  mohair, 
approximately,  against  9,367,000  pounds  of  imported  mohair. 

From  1910  to  1917  the  average  price  of  domestic  mohair  was  about 
31  cents  per  pound,  but  during  the  war  prices  varied.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1919  mohair  was  selling  at  60  cents  a  pound,  but  it  dropped 
down  as  low  as  16  cents,  and  in  1920  a  great  deal  of  mohair  changed 
bands  around  these  prices. 

On  about  December  8, 1920,  while  we  were  in  convention  assembled 
at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  we  received  a  telegram  from  Adams  and  Leland, 
Boston,  to  the  effect  that  Cape  mohair  was  being  offered  in  Boston  at 
12  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  It  is  an  average  of  about  23  cents,  taking  the  country 
over. 

Senator  Gooding.  Is  that  in  Boston? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  Texas.  I  haven't  the  prices  for  Boston.  It  should  sell 
for  more  in  Boston  than  in  Texas.  You  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  freight  rates. 
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Mr.  George  B.  Emery,  who  is  buyer  for  the  Goodall  worsted  people, 
when  I  visited  him  in  August  told  me  he  was  offered  Cape  mohair 
laid  down  in  Boston  for  26  cents  a  pound.  That  meant  that  these 
people  over  there  in  Turkey  and  South  Africa  were  willing  to  pay  a 
duty  of  15  cents  a  pound,  pay  the  freight  charges  of  5  or  6  cents  a 
pound,  and  sell  that  mohair  for  26  cents.  Thus,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
duty  on  this  mohair  these  people  would  be  willing  to  sell  that  mohair 
at  5  and  6  cents  a  pound  and  let  it  be  shipped  over  here  in  competi- 
tion with  our  American  product. 

Senator  McLean.  How  valuable  are  the  carcasses  for  food  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  now  bringing  only  about  2  cents  per  pound 
on  the  market. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  on  the  foot  ? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  On  foot ;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  what  per  cent  they 
dress.  They  bring  now  only  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  average  on  the 
market.  They  are  very  low.  Very  few  goats  have  been  shipped  this 
season. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  do  they  run  in  weight? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  a  wether  will  weign,  at  3  years  of  age,  76  to  80 
pounds. 

The  hair  on  a  goat  up  to  3  vears  of  age  constitutes  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  animal. 

Commodities  competing  with  mohair  are  camePs  hair,  alpaca, 
vicuna,  llama,  guanco,  liorse  hair  (South  American  classification), 
and  Chinese  human  hair. 

If  the  mohair  industry  of  America  can  receive  the  proper  protec- 
tion which  we  believe  is  justly  due  it.  it  will  reclaim  more  and  land 
in  the  West  and  waste  lands  of  the  East,  build  more  homes,  educate 
more  children,  than  any  irrigation  enterprise  that  has  ever  been 
launched  in  the  United  States.  Every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as 
Alaska,  is  now  raising  mohair  and  reports  satisfactory  rcsulta 

Senator  McLean.  How  are  they  wintered  in  the  States  where  thej 
have  a  fall  of  snow? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  Why,  they  winter  them  practically  the  same  as  they 
do  sheep.  Where  the  snow  is  heavy  they  protect  them  with  sheds 
just  as  tney  do  the  other  animals. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  character  of  the  food? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Hay  and  any  food  that  is  good  for  any  other  live 
stock.  Any  food  that  is  good  for  the  other  live  stock  is  good  for  the 
goats — hay,  com,  oats. 

Senator  McLean.  Don't  they  destroy  the  brush? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  You  can  put  them  on  so  that  they  will.  You  can  put 
them  on  the  land  so  many  that  they  will  destroy  it ;  but  when  you 
have  them  on  there  as  they  should  be  they  will  be  a  benefit  to  it 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  goats  can  you  keep  to  the  acre  with- 
out having  them  gnaw  the  bark  and  destroy  the  sap  of  the  trees? 

Mr.  Taylor.  One  to  2  or  3  acres.  That  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
amount  of  brush  that  you  have  on  the  land.  Of  course,  the  thicker 
the  brush  the  more  the  land  will  carry.  There  are  certain  ti-ees  that 
the  goats  will  bark  anyway. 

Senator  Dillinoham.  Will  they  consume  ferns  in  big  pastures 
where  the  ferns  grow  in  what  the  farmers  call  brakes?  Will  the 
goats  eat  those? 
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ilr.  Taixor..  No,  sir.  If  I  understand  what  you  mean,  I  will  say 
that  the  State  of  Oregon  has  a  boundless  number  of  those  ferns  that 
grow  up  there.  They  are  really  detrimental  to  the  goats;  they  are 
injurious.  For  instance,  they  carry  so  much  water  that  the  goats, 
in  passing  through,  injure  the  fleece.  I  have  seen  fleece  that  would 
break  on  aocount  of  being  constantly  in  these  wet  ferns  where  the 
brush  overhead  was  so  thick  there  was  not  much  sunlight.  It  would 
be  wet  for  days  and  days  constantly.  The  ferns  are  a  hindrance  to 
the  mohair  grower. 

Senator  Do^likgham.  They  will  not  eat  them  ? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  tiiink  they  will. 

Senator  McLean.  They  browse  like  the  deer. 

Mr.  Taxxor.  They  seldom  ever  eat  grass. 

Senator  McLea:^.  Why  will  they  not  winter  like  the  deer  without 
being  confined,  if  they  roam  around  ? 

Mr.  Tati^or.  They  can  winter  in  any  place  a  deer  can  winter,  but 
a  man  is  supposed,  if  he  cares  for  his  animal,  to  take  better  care  of 
it  than  the  deer  gets  running  wild,  because  that  fleece  figures  in  the 
revenue. 

Senator  McLean.  The  deer  will  fare  better  at  liberty  than  if  con- 
fined? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  deer  is  naturally  a  wild  animal.  If  you  will  put 
goats,  like  you  would  deer,  with  about  a  million  acres  to  run  over, 
you  will  find  the  goat  just  as  happy  as  the  deer  every  time. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  once  the  mohair  industry  is  destroyed 
in  this  country  that  it  can  never  be  reestablished,  owing  to  the  Turkish 
and  South  African  prohibitory  governmental  decrees. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  emphasize  to  you  that  if  those  people  could  now 
obtain  a  monopoly  on  the  mohair  industry,  or  if  they  could  cause  the 
mohair  industry  in  this  country  to  be  put  on  a  trade  basis,  so  they 
could  control  it,  they  would  hold  it  But  they  have  allowed  the 
American  goat  to  get  ahead  of  them,  and  we  have  made  progress 
during  the  time  we  have  been  handling  the  Angora  goat,  and  we  wish 
to  stay  in  the  business,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  defeat 
and  keep  us  from  forging  to  the  front,  and  that  would  be  to  put  a 
duty  so  low  that  we  can  not  raise  it  at  a  profit. 

Senator  MgCukber.  It  is  not  reaUy  necessary  to  import  the  Turk- 
ish and  South  African  goats,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Tayix)B.  It  is  not.  But  we  are  American  people  and  like  to 
go  forward.  We  would  like  to  have  some  new  blood.  We  have  had 
to  infuse  so  much  American  blood  in  flocks  that  we  thought  it  would 
be  verv  acceptable  if  we  could  get  some  fresh  blood  from  that  coun- 
try. However,  we  have  got  our  mohair  up  to  a  state  of  perfection 
where  it  is  now  equal  to  the  Turkish  and  South  African  products. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  import  now  about  one-half  of  the  mo- 
hair that  is  used? 

Mr.  TatijOr.  The  importations  are  about  equal  to  one  and  a  half 
times  the  native  American  production. 
Senator  McCukbbr.  I  have  the  statistics  for  1919,  and  they  would 

indicate  about  the  same,  according  to  the  Tariff  Conmiission's  report. 

They  say  that  in  1919  our  output  was  about  6,000,000  pounds,  and  I 

notice  in  1919  the  importations  were  6,123,123  pounds,  so  they  were 

very  nearly  the  same  that  year.    And  it  has  been  increasing  since 

81527--22— BOH  11 ^14 
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1919,  has  it?  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  importations.  This  is  the 
last  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Tatix)r.  I  got  my  information  which  I  have  here  about  the 
importations  of  that  9,000,000  and  that  8,000,000  from  the  Sununm 
of  Tariff  Information  for  1920,  paragraph  304,  page  76 ;  that  is 
where  I  got  the  information  which  I  have  just  given  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  includes  alpaca 
as  well  as  mohair. 

Mr;  TAYiiOR.  Possibly  it  does;  I  will  not  say  about  that.  But 
addressing  my  remarks  to  what  you  say  about  your  statistics  showing 
that  the  importations  would  e^ual  our  native  production,  I  think 
that  only  a  tew  years  back  that  it  did  not. 

I  now  wish  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  discrimination 
made  by  the  Governments  of  the  mohair-raisiixg  countries  of  the 
eastern  world  against  that  of  the  United  States  industry,  namdy. 
by  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  South  Africa.  Turkey  and  then 
l^uth  Africa  put,  first,  an  fdmost  prohibitory  duty  on  exports  of 
male  or  female  Angora  goats,  and  nnding  that  even  with  a  tax  of 
$500  per  animal  some  were  even  then  exported  from  these  countries 
for  breeding  purposes,  they  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
effect  that  no  Angora  goats  should  oe  exported  from  these  countries. 
In  Turkey  a  violation  of  the  decrees  of  law  is  punished  by  death. 
We  do  not  ask  that  our  Government  retaliate  against  these  foreign 
Governments  for  this  discrimination  against  us,  but  we  do  ask  why 
should  our  Government,  in  view  of  this  discrimination,  propose  a 
duty  so  low  as  to  destroy  our  industry  and  at  the  same  time  |ive  it 
over  to  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  South  Africa?  If  they 
could  once  more  get  the  mohair  industry  back  into  their  possession 
they  certainly  would  hold  on  to  it.  Once  we  are  driven  out  of  this 
industry,  it  would  give  those  Governments  which  have  discriminated 
against  us  by  such  unreasonable  prohibitory  decrees  on  the  importa- 
tion of  breeding  animals  an  entire  monopoly  on  the  industry,  and 
the  OTowers  in  these  foreign  countries  would  have  accomplished  the 
results  which  they  desired  and  which  they  aimed  at  when  they  issued 
these  prohibitory  decrees,  namely,  driving  out  all  competition  and 
obtaining  possession  of  the  entire  mohair  markets — ^results  which 
are  natural  of  people  of  that  class  that  they  would  put  the  market 
up  and  we  would  pay  the  price  and  at  the  same  time  receive  no  bene- 
fits. The  industry  is  becoming  more  highly  competitive  yearly,  as 
imports  now  exceed  the  native  production  by  about  one  and  one-half 
times. 

Gh^ntlemen,  if  I  have  erred  in  giving  these  facts  and  figures  my 
aim  is  to  try  to  be  reasonable,  and  try  to  get  the  facts  out  of  this 
thing,  because  I  would  rather  lose  the  cause  I  represent  than  to  make 
false  statements  about  it ;  and  if  I  have  erred  in  this  it  has  been  from 
the  head  and  not  from  the  heart. 

In  past  years  the  mohair  market  was  controlled  by  fads  and  fancy. 
but  mohair  has  now  become  a  stabilized  product  and  is  looked  upon 
when  the  season  arrives  for  it  the  same  as  wool  is  when  the 
season  arrives  for  woolen  goods,  therefore,  it  has  taken  its  place  in 
the  commercial  world  as  a  commercial  product  and  it  no  longer 
moves  by  fad  and  fancy.  •  When  springtime  arrives  all  classes,  men, 
women,  and  children,  begin  to  look  for  the  summer  wear  of  mohair, 
and  it  is  only  a  short  time  when  it  is  going  to  replace  practically 
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everjrthing  else  in  the  way  of  summer  wear,  because  it  is  the  coolest, 
most  sanitary  article  that  is  put  upon  the  market. 

Furthermore,  we  sell  all.  our  mohair  to  weavers  and  spinners  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  just  here  that  I  wish 
these  ^reat  industries  to  receive  the  proper  protection  that  is  duo 
them  uiat  they  may  continue  in  their  most  needful  pursuits,  for  we 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  American  manufacturers  for  a  market. 
Will  this  great  Government  hand  over  the  goat-raising  industry,  to 
a  Government  .monopoly  ?  I  surely  think  not.  We  are  asking  for 
a  specific  duty  of  33  cents  per  pound,  scoured  basis,  as  we  feel  it 
will  come  nearer  giving  just  eauality  to  the  industrv.  The  ad 
valorem  duty,  we  udnk,  is  socially  wrong.  Reason :  When  mohair 
is  cheap  and  we  need  protection  it  does  not  afford  the  necessary  pro- 
t€ction.  It  lets  in  the  cheap  and  undesirable  stuff  to  continue  to 
depress  our  market,  and  when  mohair  is  high  and  a  tariff  not  so 
badlv  needed  it  has  a  tendencv  to  keep  out  the  better  grades,  for 
whicli  there  is  a  constant  and  ever-growing  demand.  Therefore, 
we  think  that  a  specific  duty  is  the  most  adequate  means  of  serving 
the  grower  and  the  manufacturer. 

S^ator  McCuMBEiL  Mr.  Taylor,  would  you  mind  stating  just 
what  it  cost  the  American  producer  to  produce  a  pound  of  mohair — 
actual  cost! 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  The  actual  cost,  as  close  as  I  can  fi^re  it,  in  New 
Mexico  is  about  30  to  32  cents  now.  In  California,  in  Oregon,  and 
in  those  regions  farther  north,  from  the  information  I  have  received 
from  those  people,  it  will  cost  something  like  35  to  37  cents.  They 
pay  more  for  their  herders  there  than  we  pay. 

Senator  MoCxjmber.  In  Texas,  where  you  lived  for  many  years, 
what  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of  mohair  wool? 

Mr.  Tatix)r.  From  30  to  32  cents  a  pound — that  is,  actual  cost 
to  produce  a  pound  of  mohair — ^and  we  feel  like  we  are  entitled  to 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  we  must  have,  of  course, 
more  than  actual  cost  of  production  or  this  industry  is  bound  to 
go  down. 

Senator  McLean.  It  costs  more  to  raise  mohair  than  it  does  wool  ? 

Mr.  TATiiOR.  We  do  not  get  as  many  pounds  from  the  animal  and 
our  expenses  are  comparatively  the  same.  It  requires  tiie  same  at- 
tendance to  care  for  the  goat  as  it  does  for  the  sheep.  Therefore, 
you  know  it  costs  more  per  pound  to  produce  mohair  than  it  does 
wool. 

Senator  McLean.  And  the  meat  is  not  worth  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Tatlos.  No  ;  the  meat  does  not  bring  as  much  per  pound. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  expensive  to  provide  fencing  for  these 
aniinals  or  are  they  easily  confined? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  They  are  very  easily  confined.  Anj  fence  that  will 
control  sheep,  ho^,  and  things  of  that  kind,  will  control  goats. 
The  Angora  goat  is  not  a  breacny  animal. 

Senator  M!cOdmber.  You  have  stated  that  you  prefer  a  specific 
duty.  Have  you  given  the  duties  that  you  ask  for  in  your  briei? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  xes,  sir ;  I  shall.  We  want  33. cents  scoured  content, 
specific  duty. 

The  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  abroad  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  statistics  upon,  but  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  obtained  from 
private  correspondence.    They  are  paying  $13.60  per  month  in  South 
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Africa  for  herders,  while  we  are  paying  $35  to  $46  per  month  for 
our  herders. 

They  have  a  mode  of  transportation  in  part  of  that  country  over 
there,  as  Mr.  Emery  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  in  Boston,  which  was 
that  they  hire  those  people  back  in  those  hills  to  transport  this  mohair 
on  their  backs  and  they  pay  them  at  a  rate  that  amounts  to  about  5 
cents  per  day.  American  money,  and  whenever  one  of  those  men  gets 
in  there  with  nis  little  burden,  as  Mr.  Emery  put  it  to  me,  and  begets 
15  or  20  cents  a  head,  he  goes  on  strike  for  3  or  4  or  5  days  and  does 
not  work  any  more.  That  is  just  the  information  that  was  given  to 
me. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  consider  this.  I  feel  like  this  is  one  of 
the  most  needed  industries,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  industries,  that 
we  have  got  in  this  country. 

Senator  McLean.  If  there  is  more  money  in  the  mutton  and  wool 
why  is  it  this  industry  is  more  beneficial  than  sheep? 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  is  that? 

Senator  McLean.  If  there  is  more  monev  in  the  mutton  and  wool 
and  sheep  than  in  mohair  and  your  goat  flesh,  why  do  you  want  to 
suDplant  the  sheep  industry  with  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  TATiiOR.  We  do  not  want  to  supplant  the  sheep  industry.  This 
is  an  industry  that  does  not  affect  the  sheep  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  It  occupies  the  same  territory  that  you  would 
naturally  raise  sheep  upon,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  difference  is  this :  The  sheep  never 
look  up  to  get  a  bite  of  feed^  and  the  goat  will  not  look  down  and  get 
anything  that  is  below.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  McLean.  Can  you  raise  them  together? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Absolutely. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  flock  together? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  And  where  you  have  got  brush  on  your 
range,  if  you  are  running  sheep  and  not  running  the  goats  you  are 
ma£ng  a  financial  mistake. 

Senator  McLean.  They  do  not  compete,  but  they  combine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  combine;  they  work  in  perfect  harmony,  one 
with  the  other,  because  the  goat  will  not  look  down  for  feed  and  the 
sheep  will  not  look  up  for  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  have  sheep  on  the  ranches  with  the 
goats? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  in  many  places  the  most  successful  ranches 
in  Texas  are  running  sheep  with  the  goats.  We  have  ranches  in 
Texas  up  in  the  plains  country  where  they  have  no  brush  and  few 
weeds.    There  they  do  not  have  any  goats. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  why  can  you  not  consider  the  goat  as  a 
by-product  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Then,  let  us  go  back  a  little  further  and  consider  that 
the  goat  is  about  as  good  a  revenue  producer  as  the  cow  and  sheep. 
and  consider  the  sheep  a  by-product  of  the  Angora  goat? 

Senator  McLean.  1  am  seeking  information. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Let  your  sheep  be  considered  as  a  by-product. 

Senator  McLean.  I  am  not  asking  these  questions  in  the  spirit  of 
opposition. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understand  that.  Let  the  sheep  or  cow  be  a  by- 
product of  the  goats,  because  the  goat  is  the  utilizer  of  something  the 
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COW  and  sheep  will  not  utilize,  and  which  is  an  absolute  waste,  and 
which  will  not  be  utilized  by  any  other  animal  except  the  goat.  So 
I  do  not  see  why  you  want  to  class  the  goat  as  a  by-product  when  it 
should  be  classed  as  a  partner  of  these  other  animals. 

Senator  MgLkan.  Ii  he  improves  the  pasture  for  the  sheep,  it 
would  seem  that  the  percentage  of  the  goats  that  you  have  are  adding 
to  the  value  of  your  product  just  so  much  more  than  you  would 
natiirally  get  from  the  sheep,  and  consequently  there  would  be  a 
profit  in  the  goat  which  vou  would  not  ordinarily  have. 

Mr.  Tayijor.  Indeed,  that  is  true,  because  he  uses,  you  might  say, 
the  waste  product — what  has  been  construed  as  waste.  The  leaves 
faU  from  the  bushes  and  pack  on  the  ground,  and  the  goat  consumes 
these  products,  and  consequently  I  do  not  know  whether  you  could 
place  him  as  a  by-product  or  not.  Possibly  jrou  could  construe  him 
as  a  by-pjroduct;  but,  however,  he  will  take  nis  place  with  the  other 
commercial  animals  in  the  way  of  revenue  and,  furthermore,,  be  a 
benefit  to  the  range  where  you  have  got  quantities  of  brush. 

Senator  McLean.  He  would  be  a  pretty  cheap  fertilizer  for  the 
sheep  ranges  if  he  brings  them  up. 

m.  Taylor.  Yes ;  he  redeems  the  range. 

Senator  McLean.  And  I  suppose  that  is  the  use  you  make  of  him 
lar^ly,  because,  according  to  your  statement,  there  is  not  very  much 
profit  in  the  goat  alone. 

Mr.  TATiiOR.  We  manage  to  make  a  living  out  of  them,  you  know, 
and  to  go  out  and  take  up  claims  and  reclaim  the  desert  land ;  and 
where  he  is  fixed  with  sheep,  then  he  produces  a  good  revenue — ^that 
is,  where  the  two  are  combmed. 

CLOTH  AND  CLOTHINa. 

[Paragraphs  1100,  1116,  and  1678.] 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  H.  SNYDEB,  WASHIKOTON,  D.  C.»  BEFBE8ENT- 
INO  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEBGHANT  TAILORS  OF 
AMERICA. 

The  National  Association  of  Merchant  Tailors  of  America  as  patriotic  citizens 
shall  support  the  act  to  provide  revenue,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
conntries,  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  per  House  bill  7456,  but  respectfully  request  that  some  clauses  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our  craft  and  others  which  are  not  revenue 
producers  can  be  modified. 

Primarily  we  are  opposed  to  the  application  of  the  so-called  American-valua- 
tion plan,  as  its  enactment  would  throw  American  commerce  and  business  in 
general  into  a  chaotic  condition,  and  take  the  bill  from  the  revenue  productive 
class,  owing  to  the  minimizing  of  importations.  Furthermore,  the  adoption  of 
the  American-valuation  plan  would  make  the  collection  of  duties  so  burdensome 
as  to  require  doubling  or  tripling  the  force  of  examiners  and  appraisers. 

Again,  as  a  measure  of  political  economy,  particularly  in  view  of  our  trade 
connections  with  foreign  countries,  it  would  prove  disastrous,  as  it  would  dis- 
locate our  financial  equilibrium  and  render  impotent  our  nation  clauses. 

In  conclusion,  the  adoption  of  the  American-valuation  plan  would  controvert 
rlie  Herculean  efforts  now  being  made,  in  response  to  the  overwhelming  demand 
of  the  public,  toward  normalcy  in  the  cost  of  living  and  production. 

In  re  paragraphs  1109  and  1116,  we  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  a  serious  dis- 
crepancy as  to  the  proposed  duties  to  be  Imposed  upon  woven  fabrics — cloth,  our 
raw  material,  speaking  from  our  manufacturing  standpoint — and  clothing,  the 
finished  product  of  our  industry.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor  here  and  in  England,  as  applied  to  the  making  of  clothing,  is  as 
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three  to  one,  it  is  apparent  that  the  duties  proposed  on  finished  clothing,  as  per 
paragraph  1116,  are  wholly  inadequate,  the  additional  duty  on  clothing  in  rela- 
tion to  woolens  amounting  only  to  2}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  view  of  the  figures  given,  which  have  been  gathered  after  full  investigation 
and  which  are  subject  to  proof,  it  would  appear  to  be  superfluous  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  as  proposed  in 
article  1116.  To  establish  a  part  of  the  equilibrium  as  to  American  and  Eng- 
lish labor  costs  our  organization  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  closing  part  of  iiara- 
graph  1116,  line  13,  should  read  "  60  per  centum  ad  valorem.*' 

In  conclusion,  we  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  proposed  raising  of  the 
free  list  up  to  $250,  as  per  paragraph  1678,  lines  11  to  15,  inclusive.  The  rea- 
sons to  be  dted  against  this  letting  down  of  the  bars  are  innumerable. 

In  the  past  the  enactment  of  such  class  legislation  has  proved  a  decided  re- 
straint to  American  business  and  we  should  feel  loath  to  see  a  repetition  of 
same  now.    The  result  would  be  unsalutary,  politically  and  economically. 

PILE  FABBICS. 

[Paragraph  1111.1 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  L.  WEMFLE,  BEFBESENTIKG  STBOOCE 
FLUSH  CO.  AND  OTHEB  FILE  FABRIC  MANHFACTTTBEBS. 

Mr.  Wbmple.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  file  a  short  memorandum 
in  respect  to  paragraph  1111. 
Senator  McCumber.  That  may  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  manufacturers  of  pile  fabrics  earnestly  recommend  that  paragraph  1111 
of  House  bill  7456  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  1111.  Pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  whole 
surface,  and  of  which  the  pile  is  composed  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool.  anO 
manufactures  in  any  form  made  or  cut  from  such  fabrics,  36  cents  per  pound 
and  33i  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  the  pile  is  composed  wholly  or  in  jJart  of  animal 
fibers  other  than  wool  as  defined  in  this  schedule,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

1.  The  merchandise  to  which  your  consideration  is  invited  is  a  pile  fabrio 
made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  with  a  weft  of  wool  and/or  hair.  The  pile  is 
raised  after  the  cloth  has  been  manufactured,  by  means  of  gigging  or  teaseling. 
By  this  operation  there  is  produced  upon  the  surface  of  the  fabric  a  variety  of 
eiTects,  giving  the  fabric  the  appearance  of  certain  sorts  of  furs,  and  rendering 
them  desirable  for  cloaks,  gloves,  automobile  and  lap  robes,  and  wearing 
apparel  and  generally  in  situations  where  imitation  furs  can  be  used.  This 
cloth  has  variously  been  known  as  cattle-hair  robes,  plush  cloaking,  sealskins, 
seals,  and  plush. 

2.  In  H.  R.  7456  this  merchandise  is  neither  specifically  or  specially  enumer- 
ated or  classified.  This  was  also  the  situation  under  previous  tariff  acts,  and 
it  is  submitted  that  sincq  it  is  in  the  luxury  class  it  ought  to  be  particularly 
described  so  that  the  rate  of  duty  will  be  placed  beyond  question. 

The  act  of  1913  contains  three  provisions  which  might  have  been  applicable 
to  a  fabric  of  this  character,  but  the  precise  classification  of  the  fabric  under 
that  act  was  never  determined,  because  the  World  War  created  a  substantial 
embargo  on  its  importation. 

For  example,  paragraph  288  of  the  act  of  1013  provided:  "Cloth  in  chief 
value  of  horse  or  cattle  hair;  plush,  velvet,  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or 
uncut,  woven  or  knit,  in  chief  value  of  wool." 

Paragraph  309  of  the  act  of  1913  read :  "  All  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  woven 
or  knit,  whole  or  in  part  of  angora,  alpaca,  and  other  like  fibers." 

Under  the  act  of  1913,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  but  for  war  conditions  there 
would  have  been  extensive  litigation  to  find  out  under  which  of  the  provisions 
this  fabric  could  be  classified  for  the  lowest  rate  of  duty. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  fabric  has  never  been  uniquely  descriM 
in  any  tariff  act  that  it  has  been  constantly  the  subject  of  dispute  concernins: 
the  rate  of  duty. 

3.  In  onler  to  intro<luce  certainty  regarding  this  fabric  into  the  romlnp  art 
U  is  resi)ectfully  suggested  to  the  committee  that  paragraph  1111  as  it  ftpi>ears 
in  the  present  draft  of  the  act  have  added  to  it  the  words  "  If  the  pile  is  com- 
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[x>sed  wholly  or  in  part  of  animal  fibers  other  than  wool  as  defined  in  this 
schedule,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

This  proposed  language  will  correctly  describe  and  provide  for  the  product 
such  as  the  undersigned  manufacture. 

Under  the  decision  in  Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne  t?.  United  States,  reported 
in  Sixth  Customs  Appeals,  page  128,  the  phrase  "  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut," 
\»  held  to  include  napped  fabrics  where  the  nap  is  raised  by  teaseling ;  and  this 
is  a  teaseled  fabric. 

The  addition  quoted  is  made  necessary  on  this  account :  While  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  have  always  found  It  necessary  to  mix  the  long  fibers  of 
wool  with  hair  in  order  to  spin  it,  foreign  makers  have  claimed  that  they  can 
and  do  spin  the  hair  for  the  weft  of  this  fabric  without  the  use  of  any  wool ; 
and  whether  this  is  true  or  not  can  not  be  determined  by  any  examination 
of  the  fabric  after  it  has  gone  through  the  manufacturing  process,  because  that 
process  destroys  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  hair  and  wool. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  subject  must  not  be  left  in  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty or  permitted  to  be  dependent  upon  the  probity  of  the  foreign  producer 
and  thus  relegated  to  future  judicial  construction  for  the  determination  of  its 
proper  classification. 

This  merchandise  is  used  substantially  for  all  purposes  for  which  furs  are 
used — that  is  to  say,  for  cloaks,  gloves,  or  automobile  robes,  wearing  apparel, 
etc.  It  is  distinctly  a  luxury  and  is,  therefore,  properly  subject  to  a  duty  which 
will  produce  revenue  as  well  as  protect  home  manufacture.  Both  the  domestic 
and  the  imported  merchandise  of  this  character  are  made  in  the  same  manner 
upon  the  same  character  of  machines  of  hair,  wool,  and  vegetable  fiber  in  vary- 
ing proportions.  The  domestic  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  purchase  in 
foreign  markets  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  goods,  because  they  are  not 
produced  in  the  domestic  market,  and  such  ingredients  are  dutiable.  The  labor 
costs  of  this  country  are  tremendously  higher  than  those  of  foreign  countries, 
and  it  follows  that  unless  the  domestic  manufacturer  be  protected  in  capital 
and  labor  foreign  competition  will  be  insurmountable. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  production  of  this  fabric  materials  which  might  be 
termed  waste  are  by  expert  manipulation  converted  into  a  useful  and  beautiful 
product,  and  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  lies  not  in  materials  consumed  but 
in  labor  and  skill  expended  upon  those  materials;  hence  any  protection  given 
to  this  product  is  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  a  protection  to  American 
workmen. 

4.  The  domestic .  merchandise  and  the  imported  merchandise  are  used  for 
the  same  purposes  and  are  manufactured  in  an  identical  manner  and  have 
the  same  qualities,  and  because  the  cost  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  the  domestic  merchandise  is  unquestionably  and  undeniably  higher 
than  that  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  Imported  goods,  and  be- 
cause the  imported  ingredients  are  not  obtainable  on  the  same  basis  that 
the  foreign  manufacturer  may  acquire  them,  and  because  no  mechanical 
or  chemical  or  scientific  process  is  known  which  will  accurately  determine  and 
segregate  the  component  parts  of  the  manufactured  articles,  and  because  the 
foreign  manufacturers  have  sought  and  are  now  seeking  to  export  to  this,  conn- 
try  the  merchandise  in  question  under  a  rate  of  duty  that  will  not  permit  the 
domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  because 
of  the  previously  existing  confusion  as  to  the  classification  or  enumeration  of 
the  merchandise'  in  question,  and  because  the  uses  to  which  this  fabric  is  put 
are  such  that  it  can  afford  to  pay  a  substantial  tax  to  the  Government,  it  is 
respectfully  requested  that  the  solution  herein  suggested  be  adopted,  and  thus 
the  rights  of  domestic  capital  and  industry  and  of  the  revenues  safeguarded  and 
protected. 

Stroock  Plush  Co.,  Joseph  Stroock,  vice  president;  Shelton  Looms; 
Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.  (Inc.)f  Sidney  Blumenthal,  president; 
The  Salts  Textile  Mfg.  Co.,  Fredk.  B.  Kip,  president ;  The  Tingne 
Mfg.  Co.,  Howard  Tingue,  president;  Collins  &  Aikman  Co., 
W.  G.  McCuUough,  secretary ;  The  Mianus  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  A.  Springer, 
agent;  Sanford  Mills,  Frank  Hopewell,  president;  Holyoke  Plush 
C&.,  Frank  Hopewell,  treasurer ;  Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Co., 
Randnll  B.  Houghton,  treasurer. 
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KNITTED  OXJTEBWEAB. 

[Paragraph  1115.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  J.  PHOENIX,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 
KNITTED  OUTERWEAR  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Phoenix? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  In  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  represent  the  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  of  321  Broadway,  New  York, 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  are  there  of  that  association  t 

Mr.  Phoenix.  It  is  divided  into  severtJ  re^onal  associations.  The 
ag^'^ate  membership  is  covered  by  the  entu'e  national  association, 
and  1  think  we  have  perhaps  400  out  of  more  tian  1 ,000  manufac- 
turers in  the-industry. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry! 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Last  year  there  were  about  67,000;  there  are  some- 
what less  this  year,  due  to  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  state  to  the  committee 
briefly  just  what  you  have  in  mind  in  connection  with  your  product  t 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  have  a  brief  to  submit,  but  before  doing  so  we 
would  like  the  privilege  of  explaining  condsely  our  position,  nrst,  on 
the  matter  of  American  valuation.  Our  industry,  after  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  basis  of  levy  of  rates,  feel  diat  section 
402,  an  administrative  paragraph  eliminating  foreign  valuation  and 
substituting  therefor  American  valuation,  is  fxmdanientally  sound, 
and  the  omy  present  basis  of  levying  duties  that  will  in  any  way 
protect  American  industry. 

We  have  in  this  industry  about  a  thousand  manufacturers,  small 
and  large.  They  have  developed  in  20  vears  a  business  that  has  a 
volume  of  about  $280,000,000.  Their  cnief  sources  of  comjpetition 
lie  in  Central  Europe — Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria — ^where  the 
major  portion  of  the  knitted  ^oods  of  the  world's  supply  are  made. 
In  America  the  factories  are  highly  organized,  largely  equipped  with 
machines  similar  to  those,  and  many  of  them  oeing  actually  made,  in 
Oermany.  We  have,  therefore,  the  same  machinery  equipment  in 
a  large  degree  as  ihe  foreign  competitors. 

We  have  an  averi^e  at  the  present  time  of  about  40  cents  per 
hour  in  our  industry.  The  foreign  wages  are  at  the  maximum  in 
these  foreign  coimtries — Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia — of  4 
cents  per  hour.  The  average  rate  of  pay  for  skilled  employees  work- 
ing with  the  same  machines  that  we  have  is  probably  less  than  3 
cents  per  hour,  American  currency.  This  product  comes  into  direct 
competition 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  At  what  percentage  do  you 
figure  the  present  mark,  1.25  or 

Mr.  Phoenix  (interposing).  We  figiire  it  on  0.6  cent,  and  we  get 
the  foreign  wajge  rates  from  apublication  by  the  Government  Tariff 
Board —  Tariff  Information,  W  ages  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Coimtries. " 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  since  we  began  these  hearings! 
The  mark  is  gone  down  so  much  that  while  in  the  first  part  of  the 
hearings  the  witnesses  estimated  at  1.6,  they  have  now  got  down 
to  a  little  more  than  a  half  cent. 
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Mr.  Phoenix.  The  present  wage  rate  paid  in  Germany,  the  mill 
being  owned  and  operated  by  the  father  and  brother  of  our  manu- 
facturing superintendent,  was  given  to  us  within  a  month  as  4^ 
marks  for  slolled  female  labor  and  6  marks  for  skilled  male  labor. 
That  means  2i  cents  and  3  cents  per  hour.  This  factory  produces 
goods  identical  with  ours,  made,  if  you  please,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  single  family. 

It  is  nardly  necessary  for  mo  to  take  your  time  to  discuss  other 
elements  of  American  valuation,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  fact :  Labor  rests  its  case  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  its 
case  is  just  as  serious  as  is  the  case  of  agriculture.  According  to 
Goremment  statement,  the  average  earmng  power  of  the  farmer 
to-day  is  approximately  69  per  cent  of  the  five-year  prewar  average 
ending  December  31,  1913. 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  ConMnission's  report  cov- 
ering October  of  this  year,  the  earning  power  of  Wisconsin  mdustrial 
labor  was  48  per  cent  of  the  eamii^  power  of  August,  1920. 

There  are  319,000  people  engaged  in  the  Indus trv  in  Wisconsin. 
They  constitute  a  larger  portion  of  the  population  tnan  the  agricul- 
turists. If  the  agricmtural  earning  power  is  69  per  cent,  the  mdus- 
trial wage  earner  is  in  as  serious  a  relative  position.  The  farmer  of 
the  United  States  can  eat  his  crop  and  exist,  but  the  wage  earner,  if 
his  job  is  taken  away  from  him  by  the  switching  of  orders  for  mer- 
chandise that  he  is  trained  to  make  and  send  abroad,  loses  his  earn- 
ing power,  his  meal  ticket^  and  his  rent  money. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  individuals  cud  you  say  were  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  general  industrial  labor  in  Wisconsin  amoimted 
to  319,000  persons,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1920. 

Roughly  speaking,  in  the  knit-goods  industry  as  a  whole,  in  Mil- 
waukee there  are  perhaps  between  8,000  and  10,000  people,  and  in 
the  State  I  should  judge  as  many  more. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  I  do  not  think  your  figures  agree  with  those  of 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Agrictuture  Inquiry,  which  has 
just  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  in  whi^  they  say: 

Meufiixed  in  teimB  of  purchasing  power,  the  fanner's  dollar  in  1920  was  worth  89 
cents;  in  May,  1921,  it  was  worth  77  cents.  During  the  past  12  months  it  has  been 
worth  less  than  in  any  preceding  12  months  in  30  years. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  My  statement  of  the  earning  power  or  the  spending 

Eower  of  the  agricultural  producer  as  60  per  cent  of  the  prewar  was 
ased  on  a  telegram  from  Washington,  reporting  a  conversation,  I 
believe,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Last  Monday  in  the  New  York  papers  there  was  an  additional  com- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
major  grain  crops  of  the  farmers  averaged  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
prewar  average. 

This  switching  of  orders  from  American  mills  to  foreign  mills  is 
going  on  in  an  increasing  dcCTee.  The  situation  is  brought  about  bv 
uie  fact  that  not  only  can  labor  in  En^and  be  bought  at  very  mucn 
less  rate  than  in  America,  and  also  in  France,  but  in  Germanv,  Aus- 
tria, and  Czeckoslovakia  the  wages  are  almost  nothing.  The  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation  I  can  not  dwell  on,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
that  product  is  coming  into  this  country  in  a  rising  tide  and  displac- 
ing American  labor  in  American  factories. 
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I  would  call  your  attention^  in  support  of  that  statement,  to  two 
facts:  One  of  the  largest  distributors  of  gloves  in  the  United  States 
sent  to  his  trade  a  few  daj^  ago  a  printed  announcement  that  follow- 
ing the  close  of.  this  business  year  they  would  discontinue  the  sale  o{ 
American-made  woolen  gloves,  confinmg  their  activities  hereafter  to 
a  Scotch  line  of  woolen  gloves,  woolen  knicker  hose,  woolen  motor 
wraps,  and  silk  knitted  scarfs. 

A  further  fact  in  support  of  the  contention  that  orders  are  being 
rapidly  transferred  to  Europe  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  produce  in 
America  and  sell  to  the  jobbing  trade  a  considerable  quantity  of 
woolen  gloves  and  mittens,  and  in  the  course  of  our  business  we  nave 
solicited  our  largest  customer  dealing  in  ladies'  goods.  On  the  day 
that  we  were  to  snow  our  line  at  this  jobber's  house  we  were  informed 
that  they  had  just  received  a  cable  from  England  not  to  buy  any 
sports  gauntlet  gloves,  as  the  buyer  abroad  had  made  extensive  pur- 
cnases  over  there. 

The  impending  disorganization  of  the  knit-goods  business  is  in 
fact  upon  us,  and  we  are  feeling  it  in  every  branch  of  our  business. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  quoted  the  reports  of  the  impor- 
tations for  the  last  quarter  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  propaganda  against  American 
valuation,  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  the  unreliable 
nature  of  this  propaganda,  the  purpose  of  which  i?  to  invite  retailers 
and  consumers  throughout  the  country  to  make  personal  appeds 
against  the  American-valuation  plan,  and  I  present  for  your  con- 
sideration here  two  bulletins  from  Wisconsin,  copies  of  wnich  were 
sent  to  all  of  the  retail  dealers  in  the  State,  and  witn  your  forbearance 
I  would  like  to  read  the  shorter  one  [reading] : 

Attention,  Wisconsin  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Wisconsin  Retail  Show  Dealers' 
Association,  Wisconsin  Clothiers  Association. 

This  messi^  is  important  to  you  and  the  entire  retail  merchandising  trade. 

Will  you  please  wire  or  write  a  short  message  to  your  Representative  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  ask  him  to  please  work 
and  vote  against  section  402  of  House  bill  7456,  known  as  the  Fordney  tariff  measure? 

Section  402  is  generally  known  as  the  American-valuation  plan. 

This  section,  if  passed,  will  cause  a  boost  in  retail  prices  of  from  50  per  cent  to  over 
600  per  cent.    It  affects  all  merchandising. 

Therefore,  please  wire  or  write  Hon.  Robert  M.  La  Follete  and  Hon.  Irvine  L. 
Lenroot,  uiging  them  to  oppose  section  402  of  the  Fordney  tariff  act. 

Wisconsin  Retailers*  Federation*. 
Oscar  H.  Morris,  Secretary. 

■ 

P.  S. — This  bill  has  been  passed  in  Congress,  and  should  be  stopped  in  the  Senate. 
Get  busy. 

There  is  an  added  message  from  the  Wisconsin  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  over  the  signatures  of  its  secretary  and  business  manager 
to  the  same  eflFect. 

I  submit;  gentlemen,  that  the  opposition  to  the  American  valuation 
based  upon  such  absolutely  unfounded  statements  is  not  worthy  of 
your  consideration. 

Those  who  are  against  this  American-valuation  plan  are  the 
bankers  with  forei^  credits,  the  importers,  and  the  misguided 
retailers  and  others  in  this  country.  Ii  the  frozen  credits  are  to  be 
thawed  out  and  paid  to  the  American  bankers  at  the  expense  of 
American  labor.  1  submit  that  it  is  better  for  us  as  a  nation  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  tnose  frozen  credits  until  in  the  stabilization  of  world 
conditions  our  debtors  can  pay. 
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The  American  importer  has  found  in  the  foreign-valuation  tariff  a 
most  fertile  field  for  undue  profits.  The  dimcvlty  in  adjusting 
economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  the  delay 
in  the  Uquidation  on  the  part  of  the  various  sections  of  producing, 
converting,  distributing,  and  retailing,  and  if  it  is  desirable  I  would 
suggest  t£at  the  importers  and  the  importing  retailers  who  are 
opposing  American  valuation  so  strenuously  be  requested  to  produce 
tneir  books  showing  the  ctoss  and  net  profit  that  they  make  on 
foreign  merchandise  and  a  like  comparison  with  the  profits  that  they 
make  on  domestic  merchandise.  1  believe  that  the  results  will  be 
illiiminating. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  farmer,  we  must  care  for  him;  we  must 
protect  him.  In  the  distress  that  he  found  himself  early  this  year, 
fie  appealed  to  Confess  and  was  accorded  the  emergency  tariff  pro- 
tection. At  that  tmie  wool  raised  in  Wisconsin  was  selling  on  the 
average  at  less  than  20  cents  per  pound,  approximately  45  cents 
scoured  basis.  You  accorded  him  a  protection  equivalent  to  100 
per  cent  of  his  producing  cost,  which  was  proper  and  right.  The 
full  measure,  of  tne  benefits  accruing  therefrom  has  not  as  yet  been 
felt  by  Mm,  due  to  the  weight  of  wool  on  hand.  But  generally  there 
has  been  a  very  definite  appreciation  in  the  market  price  on  wool 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  appreciation  is  continuing  and  will 
continue  to  his  benefit  and  I  believe  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Industrial  labor  is  in  a  relative  situation  with  agricultural  labor. 
Industrial  labor  is  suffering,  and  it  appeals  to  you  for  like  protection, 
not  perhaps  in  degree,  but  like  protection. 

If  you  would  care  for  it,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
record  a  further  and  somewhat  extensive  analysis  of  the  claims  made 
by  importers  as  to  the  difference  in  duties  effected  by  the  American- 
valuation  plan.  If  not,  I  will  pass  from  that.  But  before  passing 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  once  more  to  the  woolen-glove 
proposition.  A  statement  was  printed  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Nation's  Business,  over  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  largest 
importing  concern  in  the  textile  trade.  The  article-  is  headed 
"  American  valuation  ?    No. ' '     He  says : 

The  increase  in  duties  levied  under  the  Fordney  bill  are  indicated  by  the  following — 

I  will  give  you  one  illustration;  I  could  give  you  hundreds. 

Wool  gloves:  Present  duty,  $1.83  per  dozen;  duty  under  the  bill,  $3.54  per  dozen. 

I  have  worked  out  the  analjrsis  of  that  statement,  based  upon  the 
present  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  since  his  analysis  was  made  on  the 
same  rates.  I  find  that  under  his  statement  the  foreign  cost  of 
the  glove  he  has  in  mind  must  be  $3.30  per  dozen.  Subtracting  from 
$1.83,  51  cents  as  a  specific  duty  on  the  weight  contents  as  provided 
under  the  emei^ency  law  gives  us  $1.32  as  the  ad  valorem  rate  under 
the  present  law.  TTierefore,  as  this  is  30  per  cent  of  the  foreign  cost 
of  these  gloves,  they  must  have  been  bought  on  the  other  side  at  not 
more  than  $3.30  per  dozen.  The  new  rate,  $3.54,  analyzed*on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  the  specific  duty  and  the  ad  valorem  equivalents, 
brings  this  glove  as  having  an  American  valuation  of  $10.40. 

Now  let  us  give  a  cross  analysis:  The  foreign  value  of  the  glove  as 
stated  in  this  article  is  $3.30.  Add  thereto  the  claimed  Fordney 
tariff  rate  of  $3.54,  you  have  an  import  possibility  based  on  $6.84 
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per  dozen.  Whereas,  calculating  on  the  American  cost  basis  of  the 
figures  given,  shows  that  this  glove  would  have  an  American  valua- 
tion of  $10.40  a  dozen. 

I  submit,  eentlemen,  that  figures  that  will  not  hang  together  an; 
better  than  mat  are  not  verv  sound,  for  no  jobber,  no  ret^er  would 
pay  $10.40  for  that  glove  when  paying  the  Fordney  rates  under  the 
American  valuation,  buying  the  glove  abroad,  he  could  import  that 
glove  for  $6.84  a  dozen,  a  difiPerence  of  $3.56  per  dozen. 

If  the  glove  in  question  has  not  been  the  one  that  was  in  mind, 
any  analysis  of  rates  on  varying  weight  of  glove  would  produce  a 
relative  showing. 

This  industry  has  gone  on  record  imanimously  favoring  the  Ameri- 
can valuation  as  the  administrative  section  of  tne  bill.  If  we  do  not 
have  that,  even  though  you  give  us  high  rates,  we  will  not  have  ade- 
quate protection,  and  without  fair  protection  we  can  not  have 
employment  and  the  farmers  can  not  have  a  full  and  fair  market 
witnin  the  United  States,  which  heretofore  has  consumed  approxi- 
mately 80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  products. 

As  to  our  industry,  we  have  as  our  raw  material  dyed  yam.  What- 
ever rate  of  duty  you  see  fit  to  apply  to  wool-tops  yam,  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  manufacture,  will  be  satisfactorjr  to  us.  We  belieTe 
that  American  industry  should  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  make  cott>()n  goods  as  well  as  woolen 
goods? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Very,  very  little  cotton  stuff;  practically  none. 
I  am  not  representing  tne  cotton  end  of  the  industry  as  such,  uthougk 
in  a  general  wav  we  have  covered  that  by  a  brief  which  was  sub- 
mitted before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmxittee.  Our  induskv  is 
very  largely  concerned  with  products  of  wool  and  fiber  silk.  Tnere 
are  vast  nxmibers  of  cotton-made  sweaters  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  New  York  State.  These  are  the  goods 
that  are  sold  at  from  75  cents  to  $2  apiece.  They  are  covered  imder 
one  of  the  cotton  schedules  on  knitted  underwear,  if  I  recall. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  know  what  you  are  specifically 
interested  in  so  I  could  look  up  the  importations  and  see  what  they 
were. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  As  dyed  yam  is  our  raw  material,  we  are  subject 
to  the  American  market,  and  I  submit  to  you  that  within  a  few  days 
we  have  had  cable  quotations  on  worsted  yam  from  Grermany  from 
250  marks  per  kilo,  for  quick  figuring  at  a  half  cent  a  mark.    That 

f;ives  us  55  cents  per  pound  for  the  worsted  yam  used  in  our  industry, 
n  the  United  States,  that  yam  can  not  be  obtained  for  less  than 
twice  that  amount.  Therefore,  our  industry  starts  with  its  raw 
material  at  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  our  competitors  in  the 
countries  of  lai^est  production. 

Our  labor  to-day  is  quite  largely  liquidated.  It  averages  about 
40  cents  per  hour.  The  female  labor,  I  would  judge,  averaged 
about  33  cents  per  hour.  We  can  not  go  lower  than  that;  and  we 
do  not  want  to  go  lower  than  that. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  that  compare  with  prewar  wages? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  have  in  Wisconsin  and  many  other  States 
minimum-wage  laws  governing  female  labor.  The  TniniTmim  rate  in 
Wisconsin  is  25  cents  for  skQled  operators.  Hiat  means  that  we 
have  to  pay  5  cents  for  a  beginner,  and  run  our  chances  of  making 
that  begmner  into  a  skilled  operator. 
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In  1913  we  appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Gonunittee  and  presented  figures  giving  the  average  rates  of  pa^  in 
this  industry  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.  At  that  time 
the  average  skilled  male  operator  was  earning  from  $18  to  $24  per 
week,  and  the  female  operators  were  earning,  as  I  recall,  from  $7  to 
$12  per  week,  whereas  a  German  laborer  was  receiving  from  less  than 
one-naif  to  one-third  the  rates  that  we  were  paying  wem. 

Senator  Cubtis.  That  was  in  1913  ? 

Ikfr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  a  state- 
ment of  the  wages  paid  in  1913,  by  classes,  to  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  also  the  wages  paid  by  classes  in  your 
industry  for  each  year  thereafter  down  to  and  including  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Also  the  salaries  paid  to  your  officials. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  figures 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing) .  I  would  like  to  have  you  do 
that  promptly,  so  that  it  can  appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  figures  in  the  brief  presented  in  1914  as  to  the 
German  wages  per  week  are,  finishers  and  winders,  female,  $2  to  $4 

Eer  week;  apprentices  from  nothing  to  $2  per  week;  the  knitted 
elper,  male,  $3  to  $5  per  week;  the  experienced  knitter,  male, 
$6  to  $10  per  week. 

The  best  figures  that  we  can  obtain  covering  the  general  wage 
situation  in  the  countries  of  largest  foreign  production  in  our  industry 
are  set  forth  in  page  53  of  the  Tariff  Imormation  pamphlet  entitled 
"Wages  in  the  Uni&d  States  and  Foreign  CJountries, '  and  by  reference 
to  that  data  you  will  find  that  the  Government  has  stated  that  the 
basic-rate  wage  in  the  German  textile  industries,  on  American  currency 
basis,  ran  from  $1.47  to  $4.11  per  week. 

So  much  for  the  basic  elements  in  our  manufacturing  problem. 

We  have  in  addition  to  that  to  make  our  own  fabrics.  We  can  not 
buy  in  the  market  knitted  fabric  ready  for  our  purpose.  We  have 
to  knit  our  fabric  in  a  complete  manufacturing  unit;  and  by  reason 
of  the  peculiarities  of  a  knitting  machine  as  to  the  number  of  needles 
per  inch  and  as  to  the  type  of  construction  of  that  machine  we  are 
limited  in  production  to  the  particular  types  of  fabric  that  each 
machine  is  designed  to  produce.  Therefore,  we  have  to  have  in 
operation  for  maximum  production  a  laiige  assortment  of  machines 
for  different  sizes  of  garments.  A  certam  machine  is  designed  to 
make  a  tube  of  a  certain  size,  34  or  35,  the  next  36  or  38,  the  next 
size  40  or  42.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  all  of  these  sizes  in 
order  to  get  an  average  production-size  requirement. 

After  we  have  made  our  cloth,  then  we  have  to  cut  and  finish 
that  garment — ^we  have  to  tailor  it,  in  other  words. 

Aside  from  the  few  staples  in  our  industry,  the  vast  majority  of 
our  production  is  in  style  of  garments.  We  have  to  have  a  very  wide 
variety;  and  we  have  to  change  our  styles  from  two  to  four  tunes  a 
year.  We  have  to  show  them  m  a  very  wide  and  constantly  changing 
assortment  of  colors.  I  think  that  the  first-class  manufacturing 
plant  will  have  as  many  as  40  shades  in  its  stock  at  a  time.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  an  assortment  to  cover  the  style  desires  of  the 
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various  sections  of  the  United  States  which  are  supplied  by  the 
industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  production  in  America 
of  woolen  knit  goods  ? 

Mr.  Phcenix.  The  total  production  of  our  industry  ? 

Senator  Shoot.  I  mean,  not  yours  but  of  all  the  manufacturers 
in  the  industry  in  the  United  States — the  total  valuation  of  tiie  knit 
goods  manufactured. 

Mr.  Ph(£NIx.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  those  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  your  estimate) 

Mr.  Phcsnix.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  hosiery  and 
underwear  people  manufacture.  It  would  be  just  an  impossible 
guess,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  relative  proportion 
of  goods  imported  into  this  country  compared  with  the  amount 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  I  can  look  it  up,  howeyer, 
and  ascertain  that.  But  the  importations  are  small.  I  did  not 
know  really  why  you  were  so  exercised  over  conditions. 

Mr.  Phcenix.  It  would  be  verv  much  in  your  reaction  from  the 
history  of  the  knit-goods  trade  following  the  Wilson-Oorman  tariff 
bill  enactment.  The  first  year  we  received  very  little  from  the 
other  side  under  the  favorable  provisions  of  that  bill  for  foreign 
importations.  But  the  year  following  there  was  imported  almost 
half — 46.3  per  cent — of  one  of  the  main  articles  of  production  and 
sale  of  our  goods.  In  other  words,  within  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  enactment  of  that  bill,  we  lost  to  the  foreign  mills  53.7  per  cent 
of  our  business  on  that  particular  line. 

Senator  Smoot.  Knit  articles  of  every  name  and  nature  $215,082 
for  the  year  1920;  and  for  the  10  months  of  the  calendar  year  1921— 
that  is  the  last  report  we  have — they  amount  to  $184,893. 

Mr.  Phcenix.  I  think  that  the  recession  in  imports  in  their  total 
is  a  fairly  satisfactory  answer  to  that.  The  disorganization  of  the 
American  industry  and  buying  power  has  prevented  any  considerable 
importations  up  to  the  present  time.  The  lines  are  laid.  Senator, 
for  an  invasion  of  our  markets  by  foreign  producers,  the  extent  of 
which  I  would  not  dare  to  outline. 

Senator  MoLean.  Do  you  know  whether  any  American  manufac- 
turers of  knit  goods  are  considering  the  establishment  of  factories 
in  low-cost  countries  1 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  know.  Senator,  that  there  are  American  manufac- 
turers of  knit  goods  who  have  been  to  Germanv  this  year  and  have 
imported  knit  goods  in  competing  lines,  and  tney  have  found  they 
could  handle  them  on  our  present  market  at  profits  from  50  to  60 
per  cent. 

Senator  MoLean.  We  do  not  import  much  wheat,  but  the  gentle- 
men who  raise  it  in  the  West  felt  it  demanded  a  very  stiff  protection 
on  that  product. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  think  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  gloves  has 
factories  in  Germany,  the  Keiser  concern.  I  think  that  the  Van 
Raalte  corporation,  which  formerly  made  gloves  in  this  country,  is 
importing  gloves  and  selling  them  under  their  Van  Raalte  brand,  but 
stamped  '*  Made  in  Germany." 

Senator  McLean.  If  the  goods  made  there  are  comparable  to  the 
goods  made  here,  and  as  useful,  and  can  be  sold  for  half  what  it  cost 
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to  make  them  here,  the  chances  are  they  will  be  purchased  abroad. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

Mr.  PaoENix.  I  doubt  if  this  Congress  would  like  to  effectuate 
your  statements.  If  the  premise  laid  down  by  you  and  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  therefrom  are  sound,  then  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  American  user  of  wool  should  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  Buenos 
Aires  market  and  buy  his  wool,  as  the  Germans  are  buvii^ their  wool 
down  there.  A  recent  transaction,  as  recorded  in  the  Daily  News 
Record  of  yesterday,  in  a  cable  dated  December  12  from  Buenos  Aires, 
stated  that  the  Germans  had  bought  a  round  lot  of  wool  at  7  cents  a 
pound  clear. 

The  whole  scheme  of  protection  is  so  necessary  to  the  rounded 
life  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  it  must  oe  maintained,  or 
there  must  be  a  readjustment  of  our  entire  living  fabric  of  our  entire 
scheme  of  life.  We  naye  something  to  maintain  here  that  the  world 
needs,  and  that  is  the  American  standard;  it  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 
Senator. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  that  pair  of  gloves  that  you  have  there; 
is  that  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  an  imported  glove  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  that  sell  for  here  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  sell  for.    I  can  give 

Sou  the  exact  figures-  on  that  glove,  if  you  desire;  I  have  my  brief 
ere. 

Senator  McLean.  Never  mind.  Do  you  make  gloves  comparable 
to  that  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  produce  that  glove  here  for  a 
little  over  $5  a  dozen.  A  50  per  cent  American  valuation  tariff  rate 
would  protect  us  on  that  glove. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  make  underwear? 

Mr,  Phoenix.  No,  sir*  just  the  knitted  outerwear.  Further  as  to 
our  manufacturing  problems:  We  have  to  manufacture  in  small 
units;  we  sell  in  small  units,  and  the  production  can  not  be  main- 
tained on  the  scale  of  underwear  or  hosiery,  where  thousands  of  dozens 
of  a  style  are  turned  out.  We  have  to  produce  a  dozen  or  15  or  20, 
or  5  or  10  dozen  of  a  style  in  a  range  ox  sizes  and  colors.  The  unit 
elements  in  a  month  making  a  substantial  assortment  of  knitted 

i^oods  run  into  the  thousands.  Therefore,  a  very  large  amount  of 
abor  is  involved  in  just  the  mere  handling  of  the  orders. 

In  our  brief,  which  we  are  submitting  for  your  consideration,  we 
have  a  table  of  rates  that  we  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration, 
and  we  also  have  a  change  in  language  for  the  purpose  of  clarifica- 
tion and  definition.  We  desire  tibat  the  paragraph  snaU  be  perfected 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Par.  1115.  Outerwear  and  all  other  articlee,  including  neckwear,  bathing  suits, 
gloves,  and  mittens,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  finished  or  unfinished, 
made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief 
value,  valued  at  not  more  than  ($2.50)  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and  in 
addition  thereto,  (28)  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound 
and  not  more  than  $3  })er  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition  thereto  42  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  ($2.50)  $3  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound 
and  in  addition  thereto,  (33J)  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  It  would  be,  roughlj  speakmg,  from  about  40  to 
perhaps  52  or  53  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  addition  to  the  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No,  sir;  the  total  ad  vaiorexn  equivalents  of  the 
specific  and  ad  Talorem  rates  would  work  out  from  a  little  over  40 
per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  said  in  addition  to  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  In  addition  to  the  specific,  you  ask  for  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  That  is  on  the  highest  brackets. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  the  highest  brackets,  the 
one  you  just  read.  In  asking  for  the  new  rate  you  said  36  cents  per 
pound  specific  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  I  was  asking  you  if  vou  reduced  that  36 
cents  specific  to  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  ana  added  50  per  cent, 
what  would  be  the  actual  duty  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Our  merchandise  from  less  than  a  poimd  per  dozen 
up  to  20,  25,  or  30  per  dozen 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  I  understand;  but  you  said  this 
had  a  certain  weight,  this  last  item  that  you  read — I  do  not  know 
how  much  it  was  now — and  you  wanted  36  cents  duty  specific  plus 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  as  to  that  partim&r 
weight  of  glove. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  On  the  basis  of  1  poimd  and  50  per  cent,  at  $3  value, 
it  would  be  $1.86. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Total  ad  valorem;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  what  it  would  be  upon  the  foreign 
valuation  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  thing  as  stabilized 
foreign  v Juation  upon  which  you  can  generalize.  The  foreign  valua- 
tion of  English  production  would  vary  from  that  of  any  other. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  may  be  some  trouble  about  it,  but  ulti- 
mately the  Treasury  Department  fixes  the  foreign  prices  under  the 
present  law;  and  if  these  goods  are  coming  in  here  now  I  take  it  the 
appraisers  have  fixed  the  foreign  value,  and  you,  being  a  dealer, 
ought  to  know,  I  should  think,  what  that  certain  foreign  value  is. 
The  present  law  is  in  application  now;  it  is  based  upon  the  foreign 
value  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  now  doing  business,  I  assume  ? 

Mr,  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  these  goods  you  claim  are  now  coming  in 
here.  I  should  think  vou  ought  to  know  about  what  the  appraisers 
value  this  class  of  goods  at,  at  the  port  of  entry. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  have  tabulated  in  my  briei  a  statement  covering 
one  glove  item  for  your  consideration. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  may  have  a  statement  covering  one  doye, 
but  I  think  the  committee,  when  you  are  speaking  about  a  number  of 
gloves,  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  give  your  specific  information,  if 
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Tou  have  it,  as  to  that  glove  and  not  the  one  you  have  been  making 
the  calculation  upon. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  submit  the  American 
costs  estixnate  on  any  foreign  glove  that  this  committee  will  furnish 
us  with. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  from  you  and  all 
I  am  trying  to  get  from  you  is  this:  You  have  said  upon  this  glove 
that  we  are  now  speaking  about  the  ad  valorem  would  be — if  you 
reduce  the  specific  to  its  equivalent — $1.86,  I  believe  you  said. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  On  the  basis  of  1  pound  weight. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  the  basis  of  American  valuation.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  from  jou  if  I  can — and  I  think  it  would  be  worth 
something  to  the  committee  to  know  that — ^what  would  be  the  duty 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  foreign  valuation,  adapting  your  figures 
now  of  36  specific,  plus  50  ad  valorem— what  would  oe  the  ad  valorem 
on  the  present  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  In  other  words,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you 
wish  me  to  take  50  per  cent  of  the  estimated  American  reproduction 
cost  of  the  foreign  glove,  plus  36  cents  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  wish  you  to  do  is  to  apply  the  rate  you 
are  now  asking  the  committee  to  give  you  to  the  present  foreign 
valuation  and  tell  the  committee  u  those  rates  were  in  operation 
now  what  would  be  the  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  take  the  first  bracket.  I  have  it  figured 
out  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me;  I  would  rather  have  this  witness 
answer  it.     Then  I  will  be  glad  to  have  your  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  he  can,  unless  he  figures  it  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  right,  if  the  witness  can  not  figure  it.  I 
assumed  he  was  dealing  now  with  these  values.  But  you  can  put 
it  in  the  record,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  My  friends  have  helped  me  out  on  the  arithmetic 
inTolved  in  that  and  they  say  that  that  rate  would  be  about  160  per 
cent  on  the  present  German  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  produce  for  the  committee  samples  of 
German  gloves  with  a  statement  of  their  value  and  their  competitive 
qualities  as  against  the  American  product  ? 

Mr.  PHOENIX.  We  can  in  a  limited  way.  We  have  a  few  samples 
backing  up  the  figures  that  we  have  set  forth  in  the  table  here  and 
we  can  increase  the  number  of  items  and  the  variety,  if  you  so  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  actual  samples  i 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  have  the  actual  samples. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  produce  them  for  the  comxnittee  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee 
to  see  some  of  the  samples,  at  least. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  think  that  covers  my  statement,  unless  there  is 
something  else  that  you  desire  to  inquire  about. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  comparing  your  gloves,  now,  with  the 
German  gloves.  Is  that  glove  made  anywhere  else  except  in  the 
United  States  and  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  shipped  in  from  any  other  country  ? 

81527— 22— 8CH  11 ^15 
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Mr.  Phoenix.  There  are  gloves  made  in  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  come  here,  too  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  what  proportion  are  these  gloves  shipped 
here  by  Germany  and  England  * 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  am  unable  to  tell  jou  as  to  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  the  British  glove  sell  for  more  in  this 
market  than  the  German  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Germans  do  with  their  merchandise;  I  do  not  know  how  they  price  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  amount 
of  duty  that  you  would  want  as  against  Great  Britain,  compared 
with  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  might  say  in  a  general  way.  Senator,  that  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  are  largely  the  finer  classes  and  types  of 
merchandise,  so  far  as  our  knitted  outerwear  is  concerned.  They 
appeal  to  a  style  and  to  the  vanity,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  of  the 
Ainerican  people.  Hence,  take  the  highest-priced,  the  highest  class 
goods  that  are  imported;  it  is  fair  that  they  should  pay  more  duty 
than  the  popular-price  stuff  that  is  brought  in  from  Germany. 

Senator  oimmons.  If  they  sell  higher,  if  their  quality  is  higher, 
and  therefore  command  more  money  in  the  market,  and  we  put  on 
an  ad  valorem,  of  course,  they  will  oe  taxed  higher. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  British  gloves  and  sweaters  cost  the  American 
importer  very  much  more  on  the  average  than  the  similar  goods  from 
the  Continent. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  the  same  quality  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No;  the  same  classes,  not  the  same  quality. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  expect  goods  of  different  qualities 
to  demand  the  same  price.  You  can  only  compare  goods  of  one 
quality  with  the  goods  of  a  like  quality,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  make  any  goods  of  the  kind  that  are 
imported  from  Great  Britain  I 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Oh,  yes;  the  industry  makes  quite  a  lot  of  mer- 
chandise; it  covers  the  entire  ranee  of  knitted  outerwear. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  woras,  you  make  here  in  this  country 
all  kinds  of  gloves  that  are  imported  from  either  Germany  or  Great 
Britain  ? 

Mr,  Phoenix.  We  are  equipped  to  manufacture  everything  that 
the  American  market  can  absorb  in  the  way  of  knitted  outerwear, 
Senator.  But  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  export  our  products.  We 
have  tried  it  honestly  and  fairly.  During  tne  war  we  had  a  small 
export  business  developing.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the  war  we  have 
found  ourselves  absolutely  shut  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  course,  I  would  not  assume  you  were  in 
position  to  manufacture  goods  for  export  if  it  requires  186per  cent 
protection  in  order  to  enable  you  to  do  business  against  Eiuropean 
products.  I  would  not  suppose  you  could  export  to  those  countries 
under  those  circumstances. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  import  any  of  your  machines  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir;  a  considerable  proportion. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  are  they  made ) 
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Mr.  Phoenix.  They  are  made  in  Germany,  very  largely;  some  in 
Switzerland. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Phoenix,  did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that 
on  the  Gennan  valuation  that  the  rate  would  be  168  per  cent? 

Mr.  Fboenix.  Those  were  the  figiu'es  given  to  me  oy  one  of  the 
members  of  my  party. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  under  the  wording  of 
this  it  can  not  do  that  on  the  foreign  valuation.  The  lowest  bracket — 
the  highest  that  it  could  possibly  be — is  30  cents  per  pound  and  in 
addition  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  very  highest  would  be  68 
on  the  foreign  valuation.  So,  I  simply  wanted  to  say  that  for  the 
record,  as  I  did  not  want  you  to  stand  in  that  position  of  saying 
that  the  American  valuation  would  be  168  per  cent  under  your 
proposition. 

Mr,  Phoenix.  I  thank  you.  Senator,  for  the  correction. 

Senator  SniMONS.  But  upon  the  American  valuation,  would  it 
be  186? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  That,  of  course,  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me  just  one  minute.  I  was  not  in  the 
room  when  you  commenced  your  testimony.  Do  you  claim  there 
is  any  greater  amount  of  imports  of  woolen  gloves  and  mittens  now  i 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Up  to  the  present  time  tnere  has  not  been  any 
great  volume,  but  it  is  increasing  constantly.  You  can  not  go  into 
a  shop  in  this  town  without  finding  plenty  of  English-made  gloves 
and  socks  and  fancy  sweaters. 

BRIEF  OF  JOHH  J.  PHOEinZ,  REPRESENTINQ  THE  NATIONAL  KNITTED   OXTTBB- 

WEAB  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

On  behalf  of  the  knitted  outerwear  industry  we  respectfuUjr  call  your  attention  to 
particulars  in  which  we  believe  that  paragraph  1115,  subdivision  4  of  the  pending 
tariff  bill  affecting  this  industry,  should  be  corrected  by  proper  amendment  in  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  changes  we  desire  to  recommend  are:  (1)  In  language,  to  make  the  paragraph 
more  definite  and  certain,  and 

(2)  In  rate,  based  upon  American  valuation,  to  protect  American  labor  and  capital 
invested  in  the  industry. 

In  order  that  the  statements  made  in  this  memorandum  may  be  perfectly  clear,  we 
here  rewrite  subdivision  4  of  paragraph  1115,  with  the  change  we  recommend  noted 
(new  matter  being  in  italics  and  old  matter,  omitted,  in  brackets): 

"Outerwear  and  all  other  articles,  including  neckwear^  bathing  suits ,  gloves j  and 
mittem,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  party  finished  or  unfinished,  made  of  wool  or  of 
which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  valued  at 
not  more  than  [|2.50|  fl.50  per  pound,  30  cent«  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
[28]  S5  per  centum  ad  valorem;  vahud  at  more  than  fl.50  per  pound  andy  not  more  than 
f5  per  poundy  S6  cents  per  pound  andy  in  addition  theretOy  42  P^  centum  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  more  than  [$2,501  f3  per  pound,  36  cents  per  poimd  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
[33i]  50  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

the  paragraph  with  changes  incorporated  will  read  as  follows: 

"Outerwear  and  all  other  articles,  including  neckwear,  bathing  suits,  gloves  and 
mittens,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  finished  or  unfinished,  made  oi  wool  or  of 
which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  valued  at 
not  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  35  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound  and  not  more  than  $3  per 
pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  42  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued 
at  more  than  $3  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum 
ad^^o^em.*' 

CHANGE  IN  LANQUAOB. 

The  change  is  suggested  in  order  to  include  knitted  neckwear,  bathing  suite,  gloves 
and  mittens,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  langua^  of 
other  paragraphs  of  the  bill,  and  which  rightfully  belong  in  this  paragraph.    Knitted 
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neckwear,  bathing  suits,  gloves  and  mittens  are  important  items  in  the  knitted  outer- 
wear industry. 

The  words  ''gloves  and  mittens"  in  subdivision  2  of  this  paragrapb  1115  rtariff  bill, 
p.  123,  line  8)  should  be  eliminated,  for  these  items  should  not  justly  be  classed  with 
hosiery,  covered  by  that  subdivision. 

We  also  respectfully  ask  for  the  insertion  of  the  words  "wholly  or  in  part"  to  include 
articles  of  outerwear  partly  knitted. 

DUTY  BASIS — ^AMERICAN  VALUATION. 

The  industry  having  carefuUy  considered  the  administrative  provisiona  of  this 
tariff  bill  have  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  various  regional  associations  as  well  as  this 
national  association,  indorsed  the  plan  of  levying  the  duties  upon  the  basis  of  American 
labor  costs  and  valuation,  as  provided  for  m  section  402,  for  we  are  convinced  that 
it  is  fair,  e<^uitable,  and  meets  existing  conditions,  for  the  following  reasona: 

First.  It  IS  a  practical  way  of  overcoming  differences,  due  to  depreciated  value  of 
foreign  currencies. 

Second.  It  makes  the  duty  the  same  on  goods  manufactured  in  various  foreign 
countries,  whereas,  ad  valorem  duties  levied  upon  foreign  values  would  make  the 
duties  lowest  in  the  low  cost  producing  countries  and  highest  in  the  high  cost  pro- 
ducing countries,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  aim  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Thira.  It  would  result  in  the  full  amount  of  duty  being  collected  which  Congress 
intended,  which,  under  the  system  of  levying  upon  foreign  value  is  very  often  not 
the  case,  as  is  well  known. 

DUTY  BATE — ^SUGGESTED  CHANGE. 

Our  association  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  hearings  upon  this  tariff  bill,  and  after  we  had  fullv  pre- 
sentea  the  facts  and  circumstances  atfecting  our  business  (see  Tariff  Hearings,  House 
of  Representatives,  Feb.  1,  1921,  p.  2625)  tne  committee  justly  accorded  a  separate 
classification  for  the  products  of  the  knitted  outerwear  industry,  but  the  industry 
was  not  accorded  adequate  protection  in  the  rates  determined  upon  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  following  rates: 


Brackets. 


Specific. 


Value  not  more  than  11.50  per  pound 

Value  more  than  SI. 50  per  pound  and  not  more  than  1^. 
Value  more  than  $3  per  pound 


30  cents  per  pound . 
30  cents  per  pound . 
do 


Ad  Talorem. 


Per  cent. 

35 

43 

50 


NoTB.— The  specific  compensatory  duties  suggested  are  based  upon  the  duty  now  provided  in  the  U  • 
tot  scoured  wool.    If  any  change  is  made  in  that  rate,  a  corresponding  change  should  be  made  here. 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGE. 

Knitted  outerwear  prior  to  1914,  as  well  as  now,  is  being  produced  extensively  in. 
and  our  principal  foreign  competitors  are,  Germany,  Czecnoslovakia,  Austria  (whose 
combined  output  constitutes  the  major  supply  of  knitted  outerwear  in  the  world's 
markets),  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Switzerland.  France,  England,  and  Japan. 

We  have  therefore  made  a  particular  effort  to  collate  for  your  committee  the  compara- 
tive wages  now  being  paid  in  the  industry  abroad  in  the  principal  competitive  coun- 
tries and  at  home.    They  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  I. 

The  ftgures  are  amazing  and  clearly  indicate  the  utter  dependence  of  the  life  of  the 
domestic  industry  upon  adequate  tariff  protection.  The  nigheet  hourly  wage  paid 
abroad  in  the  foreign  countries  of  principal  production  of  knitted  outerwear  products 
is  equivalent  to  less  than  4  cents  per  hour,  as  compared  to  the  composite  domestic 
average  of  40  cents  per  hour  for  male  and  female  labor.  Due  to  the  existence  of  mini- 
mum wage  laws  in  many  of  our  States,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  average  paid  for  skilled  female  labor  in  this  industry. 

To  demonstrate  to  your  committee  the  difference  in  costs  of  foreign  and  domestic 
manufacture,  we  are  presenting  in  the  attached  Appendix  II  the  relative  price  calcu- 
lations of  a  few  of  the  products  of  the  industry,  also  the  rates  of  duty  necessary  to  pro- 
tect this  industry.  Samples  of  the  garments  mentioned  in  this  appendix  can  be 
furnished  to  your  committee  upon  request. 
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Appendix  I. 
Average  tvages  per  hour  in  the  textile  industry  {including  knitted  outetwear,) 


Foreiijn  currency. 

Rate  ex- 
change. 

United  States 
currency. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

United  States  > 

Crowm. 

Crowns. 

10.50 

.083 
.033 
.028 
.028 
.018 
.037 

10.3:) 

Czet'boedav&kia: « 

Retchenbach  district 

3.3 
3.3 

2.4 

3 

$0.0105 

.oia*) 

.0105 
.0105 
.0105 
.066 

.024 

Wamadorf  district 

.03 

Ash  district 

2.7    1         2-2 
2.85            1.85 

.022 

Brenan  district 

.018 

Trauteman  district 

1.8 
16.30 

1.7 
M.60 

.017 

Germany  * 

.027 

>  From  cn^  fieures  of  various  knitted  outerwear  mills  in  this  country. 

'  Daily  Xews  Record  of  Oct.  11, 1921  (including  all  emergency  allowances). 

1  Official  reports  stated  in  Research  Report  No.  40,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  p.  G6,  et  seq. 

Also  letter  of  W.  Lutz,  superintendent  of  National  Knitting  Co.,  Milwaukee,  as 
follows: 

"On  the  day  the  German  mark  touched  half  a  cent  on  the  exchange  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  brother,  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods  in  Germany, 
stating  among  other  things  that  he  now  pays  a  girl  4}  nuurke  per  hour  on  piecework 
and  a  man  6  marks. 

"In  other  words,  their  services  can  to-day  be  bought  for  2i  cents  and  3  cents,  when 
the  same  category  of  operators  in  the  United  States  receive  33  cents  and  50  cents, 
respectively;  that  is  about  1,300  per  cent  more. 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  advice  the  friends  of  foreign  valuation  would 
offer  to  the  home  territory  goods  prices  on  such  a  basis.  It  seems  as  if  they  could 
suggest  only  two  things:  Either  to  go  out  of  business  altogether  or  drop  wages  down  to 
a  competitive  basis,  i.  e.,  below  one-tenth  of  the  present  standard. " 

The  Daily  News  Record  of  October  3, 1921,  reports  few  idle  in  textile  mills  in  ready- 
to-wear  plants  in  Germany. 

Appendix  II. 

Schedule  showing  actual  imports  of  articles  of  hnitled  outerwear. 


' 

Ameri- 

Ameri- 

Ad va- 

Per cent 
of  pro- 
tection 

Sample  i 

Nc.    , 

ArUdo. 

Weight. 

1 

Price 
paid. 

can 
equiva- 
lent, ex- 
change 
10.0165. 

can 
value, 
whole- 
sale 

(net). 

Amount 
specific 
duty.* 

lorem 
protec- 
tion re- 
quired. 

re- 
quired 

on 
Ameri- 
can 

1 
1 

,    Lb. 

oz. 

Marks. 

- 

value. 

.y«  ' 

Infants'  sack 

1      1 

4 

«302 

r>.  07 

$13.02 

$0.54 

$7.41 

50 

503fi 

do 

1      2 

3 

>402 

6.72 

18.00 

.80 

10.48 

58 

5<r2a 

do 

1      1 

6 

'296 

4.97 

13.50 

.50 

8.13 

GO 

Tins 

Bootees 

' 

8 

«  110 

1.90 

5.20J 

.18 

3.12 

60 

7016 

do 

5 

«97 

1.08 

4.00 

.12 

2.70 

60 

7f)19 

do 

9 

«138 

2.38 

6.37i 

.20 

3.81 

59 

TOl.T 

do 

6 

a9.> 

1.65 

4.87i 

.15 

2.97 

60 

».W6 

Scarf 

9 

8 

21.00 

53.46 

3,42 

29.  W 

54 

»6O0 

Ladies'  sweater 

16 

19.00 

51.  S2 

5.76 

27.06 

52 

»700 

Shaker  sweater  coat 

1    27 

1 
2 

"i'*"m 

30. 17 

14.79 

2.11 

77.50 

34.06 

5.00 

9.72 

4.37 

.44 

37.61 

14.94 

2.45 

48 

>SfjO 

Bathing  suit 

12 

43 

»5 

Gloves 

1 

49 

>  This  is  based  upon  the  specific  rates  in  the  paragraph  suggested  of  30  cents  p^r  pound  for  values  less  than 
$1..tCi  per  pound  and  36  cents  per  pound  in  vsilues  over  $1.50  per  pound. 

'  The  actual  price  at  which  these  garments  were  purchased  in  Germany.  They  do  not,  however,  show 
price  at  which  it  is  p(»sible  for  the  German  manufacturers  to  produce  these  products. 

*  These  items  show  actual  domestic  cost  figures  with  calculated  German  cost  based  upon  a  material  cost 
of  otie-half  of  domestic  material  cost  and  labor  cost  of  4  cents  per  hour  (see  Appendix  1),  with  correlative 
overhead  profit,  etc.  The  German  material  cost  of  one-half  domestic  cost  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  worstca  yarn  is  quoted  in  Elberfeld,  Germany,  at  250  marks  per  kilo  after  a  sharp  advance  equiva- 
teit  at  exchange  of  one-half  cent  per  mark  to  55  cents  per  pound,  U  nited  States  currency.  (See  Daily  News 
Kccord.  Nov.  11,1921.) 

*  £xchaDge  S0.012  per  mark. 
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KNITTED  XnfDEBWEAB  Aim  H0SIEB7. 

[Paragraph  1115.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MABTIN  K.  PASCO,  NEW  BBITAIN,  CONN.,  BEFBE- 
SENTING  WOOL  KNTT  TJNBEBWEAB  AND  HOSIEBY  MANUFAC. 
TT7BEBS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  paragraph  1115  of  the  Fordney  bill 
covers  but  two  valuations  on  both  underwear  and  hosiery,  namely:  (1)  Underwear 
valued  at  not  more  than  $2.50  per  pound;  (2)  underwear  valued  at  more  than 
$2.50  per  pound.  Also  (1)  hosiery  valued  at  not  more  than  $3  per  dozen;  (2)  hosiery 
valued  at  more  than  $3  per  dozen. 

Resolve  these  figures  into  practical  experience  and  we  find  that  wool  underwear 
from  the  very  poorest  grade  (made  of  mungo  or  shoddy)  is  classified  in  the  same 
bracket  with  all-wool  underwear  for  which  the  consumer  would  pay  at  retail  $7.50 
a  garment.  This  is  obviously  unscientific  and  disastrous  to  the  higher  grade  mer- 
chandise. 

A  practical  application  of  the  yield  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  is  included  herewith, 
and  shows  that  on  this  basis  underwear  carrying  an  American  valuation  of  $5  a  dozen 
has  a  gross  duty  of  80  per  cent,  whereas  an  all-wool  article  valued  at  $25  a  dozen  car- 
ries a  gross  duty  of  32  per  cent.  In  addition,  the  manufacturer  of  the  low-grade 
garment,  presumably  manufactured  out  of  mungo  or  shoddy,  has  an  offset  of  6  cente 
a  pound  duty  on  his  raw  material,  or  72  cents  minimum,  figured  on  14  pounds  of 
stock  to  manufacture  a  10  pound  to  the  dozen  garment,  which  leaves  a  net  duty  on 
American  valuation  on  the  $5  per  dozen  garment  of  65  x>er  cent;  whereas  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  $25  all-wool  garment  pays  $3  per  dozen  duty  on  raw  material  estimated 
on  12  pounds  of  wool  used  to  manufacture  a  10  pound  to  the  dozen  garment,  lea\'ing 
an  actual  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

American  manufacturers  of  wool  underwear  can  not  continue  to  manufacture  in 
America  and  maintain  American  standards  of  living  with  a  protection  of  20  per  cent. 
There  are  few  articles  in  the  entire  bill  that  carry  a  smaller  percentage  of  duty  than 
20  per  cent,  and  a  lai^e  number  carry  a  d\ity  greatly  exceeding  this  amoimt. 

Likewise,  on  wool  hosiery  the  same  inequality  exists,  although  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  on  underwear.  Nevertheless,  in  making  a  practical  application  of  these 
rates  on  wool  half-hose  of  low  grade  weighing  2  pounds  to  the  dozen  and  wholesaling 
at  $1.85  per  dozen  in  the  present  market  as  standard,  as  i^ainst  high-grade  wool 
half-hose  weighing  approximately  H  pounds  to  the  dozen  and  wholesaling  in  the 
present  market  at  $6.75  per  dozen,  we  find  the  lower  grade  of  goods  carrying  a  duty 
of  about  58  per  cent,  whereas  the  high-grade  goods  carry  only  about  37  per  cent.  This 
is  obviously  unscientific  and  should  be  corrected. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fordney  rates  are  unscientific  and  do  not  place  the  burden 
properly  on  the  different  classes  of  underwear  and  hosiery,  we  propose  the  accompany- 
ing schedule  to  take  the  place  of  paragraph  1 1 1 5,  lines  8  to  21 ,  inclusive,  of  the  Fordney 
bill. 

These  rates  will  place  a  lighter  burden  on  the  cheaper  goods  and  a  hea\ier  one  on  the 
high-grade  goods,  which  we  believe  is  just  and  proper  and  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  yoiu-  conmiittee. 

In  order  to  adequately  protect  the  wide  range  and  value  in  knitted  underwear  and 
hosiery,  we  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have,  and  we  have  asked  for,  more 
brackets  in  the  claasification,  so  that  the  amount  of  protection  will  not  run  down  where 
the  spread  of  the  bracket  is  broad,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  Fordnev  bill,  where  the 
bracket  runs  from,  say,  50  cents  to  $2.50  per  pound  and  the  protoctlon  drops  from  SO 
to  32  per  cent. 

The  theory  of  increased  protection  for  increased  labor  applied  to  raw  materials  is  m 
well  establislied  that  it  is  hardly  nei^essary  to  spend  any  great  amount  of  time  in 
argiung  this  point.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  in  the  lowest  grade  of  merchandise 
a  minimum  of  labor,  and  the  rough  type  of  labor  can  and  is  used,  and  as  the  article 
manufactured  increases  in  fineness  more  labor,  particularly  hand  labor,  is  required, 
with  correspondingly  greater  skill. 

It  is  also  aesired  to  point  out  that  the  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  tmdcrwear 
and  hosiery  per  pound  of  material  used  is  very  high,  and  perhaps  the  highest  of  any 
of  the  woolen  textiles.  In  comparison  with  woolen  cloth,  for  instance,  we  believe  this 
will  average  nearly,  if  not  fully,  25  per  cent  higher. 
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The  lower  grades  of  knitted  underwear  and  hosiery  are,  as  a  rule,  soJd  to  the  working 
clasw*  people  of  limited  means)  and  should  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  profitably 
turned  out.  The  higher  grades  of  merchandise  are  sold  to  people  of  means,  who  are 
able  and  will  pay  the  price  necessary  to  secure  the  comfort  of  fine  materials  and  fine 
workmanship.  This  class  of  goods  should  bear  its  full  share  of  protection,  as  it  comes 
in  the  claffl  of  luxuries  rather  than  in  the  class  of  necessities. 

England,  France,  and  Germany  are  the  home  of  the  textile  industry.  One  of  the 
distinct  advantages  these  European  manufacturers  enjoy  over  the  American  manu- 
facturers is  a  continuity  of  8er\ice  uot  found  in  America,  both  in  the  individual  worker 
and  from  generation  to  generation,  which  makes  for  greater  efficiency  and  leas  over- 
head exi)euse  on  account  of  greatly  decreased  labor  turnover  and  acciunulated  skill. 
The  correctness  of  this  assertion  was  >  erified  many  times  in  the  evidence  presented 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  its  tariff  hearings.  And  we  would  respectfully 
rail  your  attention  to  tiie  report,  of  labor  conditions  in  Germany  found  in  the  brief  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Phoenix,  on  page  2639  of  "Hearings  on  General  Tariff  Revision,"  in  which 
he  rejwrtfi  that  his  investigations  convince  him  that  the  length  of  industrial  life  of 
workers  in  Germany  is  three  times  as  long  as  in  America,  with  all  the  attendant  saving 
in  '*lo8t  motion"  training  new  operati\es  and  correspondingly  lees  damaged  material. 

The  question  of  an  adequate  tariff  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  the  standard 
of  living  which  is  desirable  in  America.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  live  too  well.  We  believe  that  the  standards  of  living  in  the  other  coimtries 
should  be  brought  up  to  a  higher  standard,  where  the'  wants  of  the  individual  are 
greater  and  not  less,  rather  than  that  the  standard  of  living  in  America  should  be 
d^raded  to  that  in  the  less  fortimate  countries.  The  scale  of  wages  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England  is  far  below  that  paid  in  American  textile  industries.  V?e 
have  no  natural  advantages  over  these  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  these  prod- 
ucts—if anything,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  on  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  England 
and  France  particularly  have  been  for  centuries  the  birthplace  of  textile  inventions 
in  spinning  and  knitting,  which,  added  to  the  skill  of  their  workmen,  has  given 
these  countries  a  decided  advantage. 

AH  that  we  ask,  however,  is  that  we  be  given  rates  that  will  equalize  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  and  expense  between  this  country  and  abroad,  so  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  have  an  even  chance  with  the  manufacturers  in  the  other  countries. 

Underwear  and  hosiery  are  staple  lines  of  merchandise — the  styles,  colors,  and 
weights  are  largely  standardized,  subject  to  infrequent  changes,  and  are  merchant- 
able in  many  countries  throughout  the  world.  Orders  can  be  placed  further  in 
advance  than  is  the  case  with  highly  changeable  style  goods,  making  foreign  im- 
portations into  this  coimtry  less  hazardous  and  giving  ample  time  for  the  executing 
of  advance  orders. 

There  are  no  figures  available  which  show  absolutely  the  amount  of  duty  which 
is  necessary  to-day  to  offset  ^e  exact  difference  between  American  and  European 
cost  of  production,  but  we  do  know  with  the  economic  conditions  in  Europe  as  they 
are,  and  the  greatest  urge  for  export  business  that  has  ever  existed,  this  market  will 
shortly  be  subjected  to  the  fiercest  competition  it  has  ever  known.  If  the  proposed 
tariff  bill  does  not  give  adequate  protection,  the  loss  of  our  home  market  (which 
is  our  only  market)  would  spell  disaster  for  our  industry.  If  the  rate  of  protection 
should  be  higher  than  necessary,  keen  domestic  competition  would  very  quickly 
take  care  of  any  attempt  to  maintain  imwarranted  prices  because  of  lack  of  foreign 
competition.  There  is  no  combination  among  wool  knit  underwear  and  hosiery 
manufacturers.  Business  is  hi^ly  competitive,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  manufacturers  actively  engaged  in  the  production  of  these  goods  in  the 
United  States. 

In  April,  1921,  English  worsted  spinners  were  selling  a  fine  quality  Australian 
French  spun  worsted  for  knitting  purposes  in  single  40s  count  at  6s.  3d.  a  pound,  or 
11.14  witn  the  pound  sterling  worth  $3.60.  In  this  country  the  quotation  for  the 
same  yam  was  $2.28  a  pound,  and  $2.15  a  pound  for  the  same  count  in  all  domestic  wool. 
If  England  can  produce  fine  worsted  yams  at  one-half  the  price  in  America,  what 
can  we  expect  from  Germany,  where  wages  are  about  one-tenth  the  wages  paid  in 
America? 

Adequate  tariff  protection  must  be  provided  to  save  the  American  market  for 
American  manufacturers.  It  is  folly  to  talk  about  export  business  without  first  sa\dng 
our  domestic  market.  Adequate  tariff  protection  is  the  ^aranty  of  America's  ad- 
vanced position  industrially  and  her  future  prosperity  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
developments  of  her  mines  and  forests,  and  when,  and  only  wnen,  these  productive 
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industries  of  the  United  States  are  prosperous  will  the  great  mercantile  interests  of  our 

country  share  in  the  universal  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
(Signed  by  22  wool  knit  underwear  and  hosiery  manufacturers  of  New  England. \ 
The  Dunham  Mills  (Inc.),  Hartford.  Conn.;  Glastonbury  Knitting  Co., 
Glastonbury,  Conn.;  The  Medlicott  Co.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.;  The 
W.  S.  Mills  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Radcliffe  Bros..  Shelton.  Conn., 
American  Hosiery  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  The  Bristol  M%.  Co.: 
Bristol,  Conn.;  The  N.  L.  Biige  Sons  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.;  The  New 
England  Knitting  Co.,  Winst^,  Conn.;  The  Winsted  Hosiery  Co.; 
Winsted,  Conn.;  Sulloway  Mills.  Franklin,  N.  H.;  H^  H.  Wood  &  Co., 
I^akeport,  N.  H.;  Opechee  Hosiery  Co.,  Laconia,  N.  H.;  Belknap 
Mills  Corp..  Laconia,  N.  H.;  J.  W.  Busiel  &  Co.,  Laconia,  N.  H.;  BeU 
knap  Stocking  Co.,  Laconia,  N.  H.;  Pitman  Mfg.  Co.,  Laconia.  N.  H.; 
Wm.  Clow  &  Son,  Laconia^  N.  H.;  George  E.  Soyden  &  Son,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  The  Wm.  Carter  Co.,  Needham  Heights,  Mass. 

Proposed  substitute  for  portion  of  paraqraph  1115  relating  to  knit  underwear,  hose,  and 
half  hose  of  every  description.,  finished  or  unfinished^  made  ofwool,  or  of  which  wool  u 
a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  valuf. 


Valued  at  not  over  SO  cent.s  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  50  cents  and  not  over  $1  per  pound. 
Valued  at  ni<Mre  than  $1  and  not  over  S1.50  per  pound — 

Valued  at  more  than  $1 .50  and  not  over  $2  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  12  and  not  over  $2.50  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  S2.50  per  pound 


Specific 

duty  per 

pound. 


CtnU, 
15 
25 
35 
45 
55 


Ad 
valorem. 


Percni. 
15 
20 
25 
» 

50 


These  rates  are  based  upon  American  valuation  and  on  an  estimated  duty  of  25  centa 
per  pound  on  the  clean  content  of  unscoured  or  greasy  wool. 

We  would  ask  that  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  country  of  origin  be  clearly 
stamped  on  each  article  of  underwear  and  each  pair  of  hosiery,  and  so  stamps  that 
it  will  remain  until  washed  out  by  the  consumer. 

Yield  of  proposed  tariff  on  wool  underwear  and  hosiery,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 

Representatives,  in  the  Fordney  bill. 


Basis  of  estimate. 


12  poimds  mungo 
epound-^slioddy. 

3  pounds  wool 

3  pounds  shoddy. 
4 pounds  wool.... 
3  pounds  sho<ldy. 

6  pounds  wool 

8  pounds  wool 

10  pounds  wool... 
12  pounds  wool. . . 

'      Do 

14  pounds  wool... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


I 


I 

K 

I 
> 

10.50 
.75 

\  1.00 

^  1.25 

1.50 
1.75 
2.0(1 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00 


$3.00 
3.00 

3.00 


12.50      3.00 


15.00 
17.50 
20.00 
22.50 
25.00 
27.50 
30.00 
35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
60.00 


3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

>3.60 

13.60 

»3.60 

13.60 

13.60 

•3.60 

»3.60 

13.60 


9  >> 


$1.00 
1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

I    3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

. «  6. 87i 

»7.50 

«  a  75 

»10.00 

»11.25 

M2.50 

M3.75 

M5.00 


I. 


14.00 
4.50 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

10.47^ 

11.10 

12.35 

13.60 

14.  S5 

16.10 

17.35 

18.60 


Percentage     -g  s 
gross  duty    ■  S.^ 


to— 


QQ 


a  ' 


49 


400 
150 


1=1 


^^s 

^g 


10.72 
.84 


100  ,     1. 17 
78  I    1.42 


66} 

59 

54 

50 

47 

61 

58 

54 

52 

50 

47 

46 

45 


1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


Z3 

•o 

c 

a 

"S 

9 

-4.1 
C 

< 


=2 


.) 


$3.28  65 

3.66  48.  S 

3.83  3&3 

4.08  32  M 


4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.60 

5.O0 

6.97i 

7.60 

8.85 

laio 

11.35 
12.60 
13.85 
15.10 


30 

» 

22.50 

20 

20 

25.7 

25.3 

25.2 

25 

23 

23 

25 

25 


^  At  36  cents  per  pound. 


>  At  25  per  cent. 
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AXHnrSTBB  AVD  WILTOV  CABPETS  AVD  BJJQtS. 

[Paragraph  1117.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  I.  MAGEE,  BEPBESENTING  THE  AMEBICAN 

CABPET  MANTJFACTUBEBS'  COMMITTEE. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Magee,  will  you  state  your  name,  address, 
and  business  to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  speaking  for  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

On  January  31  our  chairman,  Mr.  Mc>leir,  of  the  Mohawk  Carpet 
Mills,  presented  a  brief  to  the  House,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  you. 
Since  that  time  House  bill  No.  7456  has  passed  through.  With  few 
exceptions  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  satisfied. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  wording  of  the 
bill.  This  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
should  be  changed.  As  you  know,  in  the  past  there  has  been  con- 
siderable ambiguity  in  tariff  bills  with  regard  to  what  was  carpet 
and  what  were  rugs  and  what  was  Axminster,  and  so  on.  This  word- 
ing, however,  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers. 

There  are  just  two  fabrics  to  which  we  want  to  call  your  attention. 
The  first  one  is  chenille  Axminster.  Under  the  House  Dill,  paragraph 
1117,  we  find  this: 

Oriental,  Axminster.  Savonnerie,  Aubusson,  and  other  carpets  and  rugs  not 
made  on  a  power-driven  loom ;  carpets  and  rugs  of  oriental  weave  or  weaves 
produced  on  a  power-driven  loom ;  chenille  Axminster  carpets  and  rugs,  whether 
woven  as  separate  carpets  and  rugs  or  in  rolls  of  any  width ;  all  the  foregoing, 
plain  or  figured,  5  cents  per  square  foot,  and  in  addition  thereto,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

In  regard  to  the  chenilles  here,  we  wish  to  urge  an  addition  to  the 
duty,  because  this  particular  high-class  weave  is  practically  an 
infant  industry  in  this  country,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  has 
been  flooding  this  country  with  this  product,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  which  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  figures 
and  diagrams  made  up  from  Government  statistics. 

By  the  way,  I  have  a  diagram  which  I  desire  to  submit  later  in  the 
form  of  a  brief. 

I  shall  recapitulate  what  is  in  that  diagram. 

The  diagram  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  shows  that  under  the 
Payne- Aldrich  tariff  the  imports  of  chenilles  were  increasing  very 
slowly,  but  that  they  started  to  increase  at  once  under  the  Underwood 
tariff.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Europe  there  was  a 
slight  setback,  followed  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  imports.  These 
decreased  again  when  we  entered  the  war,  but  resumed  their  great 
increase  shortly  after  the  armistice. 

The  figures  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  show  an  increase  in  square 
yards  (which  eliminates  any  question  of  high  prices)  of  74  per  cent 
for  the  Ajnerican  manufacturer  but  500  per  cent  increase  for  the 
imported  chenille  carpets  and  rugs. 

The  American  manufacturers  consider  that  for  protection  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  and  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  second  item  relates  to  Wilton  rugs  and  carpets. 

The  standard  English  worsted  rugs,  such  as  the  Templeton  Super, 
which  is  recognized  throughout  England  and  in  this  country  as  the 
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standard  English  worsted  rug,  can  be  landed  in  this  country  for  £13 
9s.  4d.  With  an  exchange  of  $4,  this  would  be  $53.87.  Add  to  this 
25  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  of  $76.50,  which  is  the  net  price 
of  Hardwick  &  Magee's  French  Wiltons  and  Whittall's  Anglo-Persian 
and  similar  fabrics  of  that  type,  and  you  have  $19.12.  The  freight 
charges,  etc.,  are  approximately  $1.50.  Add,  further,  3  cents  per 
square  foot,  or  $3.24,  and  you  Ibave  a  total  of  $77.73,  which  is  the 

Erice,  or  the  cost,  for  which  the  Templeton  Super  can  be  placed  in  the 
ands  of  the  retailer  in  this  country. 

With  a  duty  on  wool  of  28  per  cent,  the  increased  cost  of  worsted 
yarns  would  be  10  cents  per  pound,  or  25  cents  per  running  yard  in 
the  case  of  Hardwick  &  ^Iagee's  French  Wilton,  Whittall^  Anglo- 
Persian,  and  similar  grades,  or  $4  a  rug,  making  necessary  a  net 
selling  price  of  $80.50,  leaving  the  Wiltons  nearly  $3  per  rug  unpro- 
tected. From  the  standpoint  of  Wiltons,  therefore,  the  carpet  manu- 
facturers desire  a  protection  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  3  cents 
per  square  foot. 

Outside  of  that,  as  I  stated  before,  the  American  carpet  manu- 
facturers are  satisfied  with  this  bill  as  it  stands. 

I  desire  to  present  a  brief  in  a  few  days. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  this  chenille  Axminster  a  new  product? 

Mr.  Mageb.  No  ;  it  is  not  new  from  the  standpoint  of  world  pro- 
duction, but  it  is  new  from  the  standpoint  of  American  production. 

I  will  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  McNeir's  brief  which  explains  it : 

This  type  of  floor  covering  han  been  ninnufactured  in  Great  Britain  for  iijorv 
than  60  years,  though  originnUy  ot  French  origin.  It  is  a  eoniparutiveb'  new 
Industry  in  thi.s  country.  About  25  years  ago  McLeary,  VVaUin  &  Crouse,  of 
Anistenlam,  N.  Y.,  unilertool%  the  manufacture  of  chenille  goods,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it  after  a  short  time,  being  unable  to  compete  with  forei^ 
goods. 

Encouragefl  by  a  more  favorable  tariff,  the  manufacture  of  chenille  goods 
was  again  undertaken  in  1910.  The  bu8ine*«8  grew  moderately  during  the  next 
few  years.  Then,  aided  materially  by  the  removal  of  foreign  competition  in 
1915,  owing  to  the  war.  and  an  increased  domestic  demand,  the  industry  rapidly 
grew  to  a  substantial  business  and  is  to-day  an  important  feature  of  the  carpet 
and  rug  industry.  There  are  now  four  different  concerns  manufacturing 
chenille  carpets  and  rugs,  and  in  one  (the  largest)  more  than  500  operatives 
are  employed  in  this  particular  department,  to  whom  were  paid  in  the  year 
1920,  not  including  superintendents,  wages  to  the  amount  of  $732,576. 

I  may  add  at  this  point  that  since  this  brief  was  written  there  is 
another  concern  that  has  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  cheniUe  industry  has  existed  for  many  years,  the 
resultant  training  and  experience  of  the  workers  is  a  substantial  advantage  to 
the  manufacturer.  In  this  country  our  overseers  and  important  men  in  the 
manufacturing,  planning,  and  deslguMig  of  chenille  fabrics  are  from  the  British 
Isles.  The  principal  competition  on  this  line  of  goods  has  been  from  the  British, 
although  chenille  goods  of  French  and  German  manufacture  have  been  also 
imported. 

It  will  interest  the  committee  to  know  that  the  proportion  of  labor  to  the 
whole  cost  is  greater  in  a  chenille  can>et  or  rug  than  in  any  other  woven  floor 
covering  in  popular  use,  and  runs  as  high  as  43  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  in- 
cluding overhead. 

A  single  company  manufacturing  these  goods  produced  in  1914, 127,000  square 
yards,  and  in  1920,  344,000  square  yards,  while  the  wages  paid  in  1914  amounted 
to  $131,195,  and  in  1920,  $732,576.  In  1014  the  average  pay  of  a  weaver  on  this 
class  of  goods  was  $20  i)er  week  and  in  1920  $.')5  per  week.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  wages  in  six  years  increased  nearly  200  per  cent. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  dependent  entirely  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for 
chenille  fabrics.  To-day  we  are  independent,  having  built  up  an  industry 
which  is  capable  of  supplying  our  domestic  wants. 
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This  class  of  ^oods  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  carries  a  compound  duty  of 
60  cents  a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  wliile  Oriental,  Savonnerie, 
and  Aubusson  rugs  carried  a  compound  duty  under  the  Payne  Act  of  10  cents 
a  square  foot  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  of  the  wages 
that  you  spoke  of  since  the  close  of  the  war? 

Mr.  M.VGEE.  There  has  been  a  20  per  cent  reduction. 

Senator  McCi  mker.  You  say  that  you  were  paying  about  $55  a 
month  ? 

Mr.  M AGEE.  $55  per  week. 

Senator  McCumber.  $55  per  week? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes.  $55  was  paid  at  that  time.  There  has  been  since 
then  a  20  per  cent  reduction  applied  to  all  carpet  manufactures. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  amounts  now  to  about  $200  a  month  for 
weavers,  and  you  want  protection  that  will  enable  you  to  continue  to 
pav  $200  a  month  to  the  weavers  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  that  the  wages  paid  in  Canada, 
and  even  more  so  in  the  British  Isles,  are  from  one-third  to  42  per  cent 
less  than  those  paid  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  Canada,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Why  should  they  be  lower  there  than  here  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  lower  standard  of  living.  The  same  question  might  be 
asked  as  well  about  the  British  Isles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Canada  is  not  making  chenille  rugs. 

Mr.  Magee.  No  ;  I  am  speaking  generally  now. 

Senator  Mc(^umber.  You  wish  that  to  "be  raised  so  that  you  can 
sell  rugs  or  carpets  at  a  price  which  will  enable  you  to  pay  $200  a 
month  to  weavers,  notwithstanding  the  earnings  of  people  of  equal 
capacity  and  intelligence  do  not  amount  to  half  of  that? 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  Senator,  of  coui'se  you  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  to  weave  a  high-class  chenille  rug  or  a  high-class  Wilton  rug 
requires  a  man  not  only  of  great  experience,  but  one  who  is  consider- 
ably above  the  average  woreman.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  weavers 
in  our  plant  to-day  are,  and  for  yeai^s  have  been,  turning  out  rugs  of 
all  kinds,  all  widths,  sizes,  and  lengths,  from  27  to  54  inches  up  to 
15  by  18  feet,  and  in  some  special  sizes  larger  than  that,  and  that 
these  rugs,  within  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  come  up  to  the  wire,  you 
can  understand  readily  that  it  takes  men  of  considerable  intelligence 
to  do  the  work. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  experience  is  required  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  In  regard  to  Wiltons — I  can  not  speak  so  much  about 
chenilles,  because  I  am  not  in  the  chenille  business — it  takes,  to  make' 
a  first-class  weaver  whom  you  can  depend  on  to  give  3  ou  the  service 
that  you  need  and  desire,  easily  six  or  seven  years. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  he  get  his  experience? 

Mr.  Magee.  The  method  with  us  is  this :  He  starts  in  as  what  we 
call  an  altering  boy,  or  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  16  or  17.  He  gets  a 
very  small  wage  for  doing  that  compared  with  the  weaver^  but  he  is 
an  assistant  to  the  weaver.  All  througjh  the  years  he  is  picking  up  the 
art  of  weaving.  And  it  is  an  art;  it  is  not  a  mechanical  proposition; 
it  is  really  an  art,  and  it  demands  high  pay.  They  should  have  high 
pay. 
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Senator  McLean.  Are  they  all  male  employees  ? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Ninety  per  cent,  I  should  say.  There  are  a  few  mills 
that  have  tried  to  use  women,  but  it  has  never  been  a  very  great  suc- 
cess, for  this  reason :  That  a  woman  is  able  to  do  only  a  certain  part 
of  the  running  of  the  loom.  There  has  to  be  a  certain  number  of 
men  in  that  section  to  do  the  other  work  for  her.  It  has  not  been  a 
success.  A  large  number  of  the  mills  of  the  United  States  employ 
only  men  weavers. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  wages  in  other  countries  proportion- 
ately high  that  are  paid  to  this  class  of  workmen;  that  is,  for  the 
weavers  in  England  engaged  in  this  work?  In  other  words,  do  they 
get  proportionately  higher  wages? 

Mr.  MAGEE.  Than  other  people? 

Senator  McLean.  Than  other  spinners. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Because  it  is  an  art  that  requires  this  long  pe- 
riod of  training? 

Mr.  Magee.  i  es ;  and  as  I  pointed  out  before,  when  you  get  a  man 
to  weave  a  rug  and  to  weave  it  in  four  strips — a  9  by  12  rug — and 
that  rug  comes  out  to  the  wire  with  only  a  small  fraction  of  1  per 
cent  spoiling,  vou  can  see  that  it  is  an  art. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  your  present  prices  compare  with  pre- 
war prices? 

Mr.  Magee.  Present  prices  are  42  per  cent  below  the  top  prices. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  the  average  earning  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  twice  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Magee.  More  than  twice  the  average  earnings. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  mean  the  physical  labor  field  alone, 
but  I  am  speaking  generally. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  speaking  of  weavers,  are  you  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  people,  who 
have  to  buy  your  products. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  can  speak  only  of  my  own  industry.  I  understand 
that  is  the  condition. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  if  you  understand 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Do  you  understand  that  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  farmer  is  twice  as  much  as  it  was  in  1913? 

Mr.  Magee.  f  am  not  posted  on  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of 
intelligence  to  be  a  good  weaver  than  it  does  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  or  to  serve  as  a  professor  in  our  colleges,  or  as  an  accountant 
in  our  banks,  and  that  they  should  have  better  prices  paid  to  them 
than  are  paid  in  these  other  businesses  and  professions? 
.  Mr.  Magee.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  must  be  considered: 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  the  professor,  for  the  accountant, 
and  for  the  professional  man  in  that  line  of  work,  and  that  is  that 
the  remuneration  is  steady.  He  knows  he  has  a  certain  salary  per 
week  or  per  month.    It  is  always  coming  in. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  has  a  job. 

Mr.  Magfe.  Yes;  while  the  weaver  may  make  on  an  avera^^p  in 
our  industry  $50  a  week  right  now,  there  is  most  certainly  coming  a 
time,  if  the  future  is  to  be  judged  by  the  past,  when  he  will  run  into 
a  long  stretch  when  he  will  not  make  anywhere  near  that. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Don't  you  think  that  the  work  would  be  a 
little  more  steady  if  such  prices  could  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  em- 
ployees but  to  the  officers  as  Avell,  as  would  enable  the  American 
public  to  buy  more  goods  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  it  might. 

Senator  McLean.  What  did  you  pay  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  For  what? 

Senator  McLean.  For  weavers. 

Mr.  ilAGEE.  The  average  weaver  before  the  war  earned  about  $22. 

Senator  McLean.  The  same  man  that  you  are  now  paying  $50  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir.  His  top-notch  price  was  somethmg  over  $60. 
I  haven't  the  figures  on  hand,  but  they  were  something  over  $60. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  want  the  committee  to  understand  that 
that  applies  to  general  weavers  of  plain  cloths  or  plain  woolens.  You 
mean  that  is  the  price  that  is  paid  for  chenille  rug  weaving  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  To  Wilton  weavers. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  Wilton  weavers? 

Mr.  Magee.  And  to  a  lesser  degree  to  other  pile  fabrics. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  you  say  the  average  price  paid  the 
weaver  before  the  war  was  $22  per  week,  do  you  want  that  contrasted 
with  the  price  of  $50  per  week  which  is  being  paid  now,  as  I  under- 
stood you  to  say,  in  your  mills  ? 

M  r.  Magee.  That  is  a  comparison. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  paying  now  an  average  price  of 
$50  per  week  for  all  weavers? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  will  qualify  that  in  this  way,  Senaior,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  any  misunderstanding:  If  you  should  take  before  the 
war,  diirin^our  busy  time  of  two  years,  the  average  would  be  $22 
per  week.  For  a  similar  busy  time,  with  a  similar  class  of  weavers, 
the  average  is  now  $50  per  week,  but  if  you  should  take  as  a  stretch 
five  or  six  years,  allowing  for  dull  periods,  the  wages  would  not  be 
?50  per  week,  neither  would  they  be  $22  per  week.  At  the  same  time 
the  two  things  are  comparable. 

Senator  La  Foli^tte.  I  came  in  after  you  had  made  your  prelimi- 
nary^ statement,  and  I  did  not  understand  and  do  not  now  understand 
whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  represent  the  American  Carpet  Manufacturers'  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  connected  with  any  particular  man- 
ufacturing company? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hardwick  & 
Magee,  Philadelphia. 

^nator  La  Follette.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  one  of  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  one  of  the  officers  and  am  also  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  official  capacity,  Mr.  Magee? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  assistant  superintendent  of  the  mills. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Magee,  will  you  please  furnish  to  this 
committee  at  an  early  date,  so  that  it  may  become  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord, a  complete  table,  classified,  of  the  wages  paid  in  your  plant  to 
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labor  at  the  present  time;  also,  for  1913  and  for  each  successive  year 
thereafter  down  to  and  including  1921  ? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Senator,  I  understand  that  you  want  from  1913  to 
1921  a  complete  tabulation  as  to  wages  paid  ?' 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes ;  by  classes. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Wages  paid  by  classes  all  through  the  mills? 

Senator  La  Fom^ette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  shall  furnish  you  that  within  a  week. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Thank  you,  sir.  If  you  will  include  in  that 
the  pay  of  the  officers,  I  shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Maoee.  All  right,  sir;  I  shall  do  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  statistical  abstract  for  1920  we  have  these  figures  in  the  matter 
of  wages,  etc. — carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag:  The  number  of 
wage  earners  was  33,101;  earnings,  $14,716,000,  or  an  average  of 
about  $500  a  year.  That  was  for  1914.  It  was  practically  the 
same  for  1909,  so  that  there  was  no  change  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Yes;  but  let  me  disabuse  your  mind  on  something 
there.  That  includes  ingrain  carpets;  it  mcludes  tapestries;  it  in- 
cludes velvet  carpets,  of  which  there  is  a  big  production  and  as  to 
which  the  wage  is  not  comparable  to  chenille  and  Wilton  rugs.  In 
fact,  the  chenille  and  Wilton  looms  are  largely  in  the  minority. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  reason  I  stated  it  covered  every- 
thing except  those. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  your  production  limited  to  chenilles  and 
Wiltons? 

Mr.  Maoee.  No.  Our  production  is  limited  to  Wiltons,  although 
we  purpose  to  get  into  the  chenille  industry  and  to  weave  on  a  few 
looms. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  produce  nothing  in  your  factory  or 
plant  except  Wiltons? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Nothing  except  Wiltons,  with  a  few  yards  of  chenilles, 
which  we  are  getting  started  on,  but  which  are  negligible  so  far. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  considered  a  luxury?  What  would  be 
the  retail  price  of  a  9  by  12  rug? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Of  the  highest  grade? 

Senator  McLeax.  The  ordinary  rug  that  the  ordinary  man  would 
buy. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  have  referred  previously  to  the  Templeton  Super, 
which  is  comparable  to  our  French  Wilton.  On  that  grade  the  re- 
tail price  would  be  $115. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  wholesale  price  would  be  $76.50. 

Senator  McCrMnER.  That  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  decreased  about  50  per  cent  in  the 
last  year,  then,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Maoee.  About  50  per  cent ;  yes,  sir.  It  is  43  per  cent  or  45 
per  cent.  Since  last  September  there  started  a  decrease  in  the  retail 
price  of  rugs.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  decreases,  as  I  said, 
amounting  tp  from  about  43  per  cent  to  45  per  cent. 
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Senator  McCumber.  I  know  personally  that  as  to  some  classes  of 
chenilles,  for  a  9  by  12  rug,  for  instance,  the  retail  price  was  more 
than  $400  in  1920. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  thinking  probably  of  imported  chenilles. 

Senator  McCumber.  No  ;  American  manufacture.  I  do  not  think 
the  manufacturers  at  all  times  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what 
piice  the  article  retails  at. 

Mr.  Magee.  Naturally  we  can  not  control  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  1  appreciate  that,  but  there  is  a  bigger  spread 
than  you  have  allowed. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Axminster 
rug  and  the  Wilton  rug  and  the  ordinary  rug  that  you  buy  in  the 
store  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  with  me  this  morning  Mr.  Way,  of  W.  & 
J.  Sloane,  who  is  better  acquainted  with  that  phase  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Way  can  state  what  the  retail  price  is  on  the  Axminster  rugs. 

Mr.  Way.  The  Axminster  retail  price  would  vary  from  $27.50  to 
$110  and  $300.  They  are  still  making  chenilles  of  a  quality  that  we 
would  have  to  pay  $40  a  yard  to  get.  The  average  chenille  Ax- 
minster sells  for  $110  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  about  the  same  price  as  the  other  rugs? 

Mr.  Way.  That  is  the  chenille  Axminster. 

Mr.  Magee.  Understand  that  the  chenille  Axminster,  from  the 
standpoint  of  quality,  by  and  large,  is  a  better  piece  of  goods  than 
the  Wilton. 

Senator  McLean.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  the  ordinary  carpet 
rug  which  the  common  people  purchase. 

Mr.  Way.  Well,  that  would  be  about  $60. 

Senator  McCumber.  Many  of  your  chenilles  sold  in  1920  for  as 
much  as  $6  per  yard  at  retail,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Magee.  Oh,  my,  yes.  The  standard  chenille  is  now  selling 
at  retail  at  about  what,  Mr.  Way? 

Mr.  Way.  At  about  $110  for  a  9  by  12  rug.    That  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  that  in  square  yards? 

Mr.  Way.  About  $8.50  or  about  $9.25  per  square  yard. 

BBISF  OF  HEintT  I.  XAOEE,  REPRESEKTIKO  THE  CARPET  AND  RTTO 
XANTTFACTTTRERB  IK  THE  TTKITED  STATES. 

On  January  31,  1921,  the  Committee  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  in  America, 
through  their  chairman,  Georpe  McNeir,  of  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  (Inc.), 
presented  a  brief  on  Schedule  K  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Since  that  time  House  bill  No.  7456  has  been 
jiassed.  With  few  exceptions  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
are  satisfied  with  the  protection  given  them  in  this  bill.  I  desire,  first  of  all, 
to  commend  the  framers  of  this  bill  upon  the  exact  and  careful  wording 
wluch  they  have  adopted.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  ambiguous 
phraseology  of  previous  bills,  and  Is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  carpet  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  and  they  recommend  that  care  should  be  taken  that 
this  is  not  changed. 

There  are  two  fabrics  upon  which  we  need  more  protection.  The  first  one 
Is  chenille  Axminster. 

This  type  of  floor  covering  has  been  manufactured  In  Great  Britain  for 
more  than  60  years,  though  originally  of  French  origin.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively new  industry  in  this  country.  About  25  years  ago  McCleary,  Wallin  & 
Crouse,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  chenille  goods, 
but  were  compelled  to  abandon  It  after  a  short  time,  being  unable  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  goods. 
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Encouraged  by  a  more  favorable  tariff,  the  manufacture  of  chenille  goods 
was  again  undertaken  in  1910.  The  business  grew  moderately  during  the 
next  few  years.  Then,  aided  materially  by  the  removal  of  foreign  competi- 
tion in  1915,  owing  to  the  war,  and  an  increased  domestic  demand,  the  indus- 
try rapidly  grew  to  a  substantial  business,  and  is  to-day  an  important  feature 
of  the  carpet  and  rug  industry.  There  are  now  four  different  concerns  manu- 
facturing chenille  carpets  and  rugs,  and  in  one  (the  largest)  more  than  500 
operatives  are  employed  in  this  particular  department,  to  whom  were  paid 
in  the  year  1920,  not  including  superintendents,  wages  to  the  amount  of  $732,576. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  chenille  industry  has  existed  for  many  years,  the 
resultant  training  and  experience  of  the  workers  is  a  substantial  advantage  to 
the  manufacturer.  In  this  country  our  overseers  and  important  men  in  the 
manufacturing,  planning,  and  designing  of  chenille  fabrics  are  from  the  British 
Isles.  The  principal  competition  on  this  line  of  goods  has  been  from  the  British, 
although  chenille  goods  of  French  and  German  manufacture  have  been  also 
imported. 

It  will  interest  the  committee  to  know  that  the  proportion  of  labor  to  the 
whole  cost  is  greater  in  a  chenille  carpet  or  rug  than  in  any  other  woven  floor 
covering  in  popular  use,  and  runs  as  high  as  43  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  in- 
cluding overhead. 

A  single  company  manufacturing  these  goods  produced  127,000  square  yards 
in  1914  and  344,000  square  yards  in  1920,  while  the  wages  paid  in  1914  amounted 
to  1131,195,  and  in  1920  to  $732,576.  In  1914  the  average  pay  of  a  weaver  on  this 
class  of  goods  was  $20  per  week,  and  in  1920  $55  per  week.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  wages  in  six  years  increased  nearly  200  per  cent. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  dependent  entirely  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for 
chenille  fabrics.  To-day  we  are  independent,  having  built  up  an  industry  which 
is  capable  of  supplying  our  domestic  wants. 

This  class  of  goods,  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  carries  a  compound  duty 
of  60  cents  a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  Oriental,  Savon- 
nerie,  and  Aubusson  rugs  carried  a  compound  duty  under  the  Payne  Act  of 
10  cents  a  square  foot  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  House  bill  No.  7456,  paragraph  1117,  we  find  this : 

**  Oriental,  Axminster,  Savonnerle,  Aubusson,  and  other  carpets  and  rugs 
not  made  on  a  power-driven  loom ;  carpets  and  rugs  of  oriental  weave  or  weaves 
produced  on  a  power-driven  loom ;  chenille  Axminster  carpets  and  rugs,  whether 
w^oven  as  separate  carpets  and  rugs  or  in  rolls  of  any  width ;  all  the  foregoing, 
plain  or  figured,  5  cents  per  square  foot,  and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  centum 
ad  valorem." 

In  regard  to  chenilles  we  wish  to  urge  an  addition  to  the  duty,  because  this 
I)artlcular  high-class  weave  is  practically  an  infant  industry  in  this  country,  ami 
the  foreign  manufacturer  has  been  flooding  this  country  with  this  product,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturer,  which  can  easily  be  seen 
by  the  figures  and  diagrams  made  up  from  Government  statistics  which  I 
herewith  submit. 

The  diagram  (on  file  with  the  committee)  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  shows  that 
under  the  Fayne-Aklrich  tariff  the  imports  of  chenilles  were  increasing  very 
slowly,  but  that  they  started  to  increase  at  once  under  the  Underwood  tariff.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Europe  there  was  a  slight  setback,  followed  by 
a  tremendous  increase  in  imports.  These  decreased  again  when  we  entered  the 
war,  but  resumed  their  great  increase  shortly  after  the  armistice. 

The  figures  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  show  an  increase  in  square  yards  (which 
eliminates  any  question  of  high  prices)  of  74  per  cent  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer but  500  per  cent  increase  for  the  imported  chenille  carpets  and  rugs. 

The  American  manufacturers  consider  that  for  protection  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  second  fabric  on  which  added  protection  is  needed  is  Wilton  rugs  and 
carpets. 

The  standard  English  worsted  rugs,  such  as  the  Templeton  Super,  which  is 
recognized  throughout  England  and  in  this  country  as  the  standard  English 
worsted  rug,  can  be  landed  in  this  country  for  £13  9s.  4d.  With  exchange  at  ft 
this  would  amount  to  $53.87.  Add  to  this  25  per  cent  on  the  American  valua- 
tion of  $76.50,  which  is  the  net  price  of  Hardwick  &  Magee  Co.,  French  Wilton 
and  Whittall  Anglo-Persian,  and  fabrics  of  a  similar  type,  and  the  result  is 
$72  99.  The  freight  charges,  etc.,  are  approximately  $1.50.  Add  further  3  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  $3.24,  and  you  have  a  total  of  $77.73,  which  is  the  price  at 
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which  Templeton  Supers  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer  in  this 
country. 

With  a  duty  on  wool  of  28  per  cent,  the  increased  cost  of  worsted  yarns  would 
t»e  10  cents  per  pound  or  25  cents  per  running  yard  ( three- fourths  of  a  yard 
wide),  in  the  case  of  Hardwick  &  Magee's  French  Wilton,  Whittall's  Anglo- 
Persian,  and  similar  grades,  or  $4  a  rug,  making  necessary  a  net  selling  price 
of  $80.50,  leaving  the  Wiltons  nearly  $3  per  rug  unprotected.  On  Wiltons, 
therefore,  the  carpet  manufacturers  need  a  protection  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  3  cents  per  square  foot. 

Imported  chenilUSy  roll  goods^  per  aquqre  yard^  Sept.  7,  1921. 


Genn&n  (marks,  worked  back 
from  import  price) 

Scotch  No.  1'  (2l8.;  exchange  at 
S3.») 

Scotch  No.  2  (23s.;  exchange  at 
$3^) 

Enelish  (21s.  6d.;  exchange  at 
S3J0) 

French  (57  francs;  exchange  at  S 
cents) 

Austrian  (kronen,  quoted  in  dol- 
lars)  


For- 
eign 
cost. 


$3.00 
4.00 
4.35 
4.10 
4.56 
4.75 


Freight,  etc. 


Per  cent. 


10 
6 
6 
6 
8 

12 


Amount. 


10.30 
.24 
.26 
.25 
.  36 
.56 


Landed 

cost 

without 

duty. 


13.30 
4.24 
4.61 
4.35 
4.92 
5.31 


Duty 

needed 

to 

equal- 
ize. 


$3.70 
3.76 
3.39 
3.65 
3.33 
3.19 


Ameri- 
can 
value. I 


$7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 
8.50 


Per  cent  of  duty 
needed  on— 


Ameri- 
can 
value. 


53 
47 
42 
46 
40 
38 


Foreign 
value. 


123 
94 
7* 
88 

n 

67 


I  Specific  duties  on  imported  carpets  compensate  for  duty  on  wools  and  are,  therefore,  not  used  in  these 
figures. 

FIBER  ASB  WOOL-FIBER  RUGS. 

[Paragraph  1118.] 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  E.  CABSTARPHEN,  REPRESENTING  FIBER 

RUG  KANTJFACTXTRERS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  May  it  please  the  Senators,  this  is  a  remaining 
phase  of  our  industry  tnat  was  not  covered  under  the  grass-rug 
clause  of  paragraph  1020.  There  is  one  form  of  rug  manufactured  by 
members  of  our  association  known  as  a  fiber  rug  and  another  a  woof- 
fiber  rug.  We  talked  to  you  the  other  day  entirely  about  the  rugs 
that  were  made  of  grass. 

That  industry,  and  the  four  members  of  our  association  engaged 
in  it,  have  their  factories  out  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The 
other  members  of  our  association  produce  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
fiber  and  wool-fiber  products  and  nave  their  factories  in  Massachu- 
setts, up  near  Springfield,. and  in  that  vicinity. 

Therefore,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  after  the  Tariff  Survey, 
we  can  see,  have  placed  our  wool-fiber  rug  under  the  1118  clause  at  a 
certain  rate  per  square  foot  and  an  ad  valorem  dutv. 

We  have -prepared  here  a  brief,  and  it  really  is  aTbrief,  and  in  view 
of  the  time  allowed  us  the  other  day  I  am  not  going  to  take  very 
much  of  your  time  this  morning.  I  am  going  to  ask  permission  to 
submit  this  brief.  It  refers  to  certain  sections  and  para^aphs  of 
the  tarifiF  survey  which  was  made  of  our  industries  at  our  mitiative, 
and  is  most  comprehensive  and  thorough.  We  have  in  the  memo- 
randum we  are  filing  referred  to  certain  tables  and  certain  clauses 
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and  paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Survey  and  explained  in  great  detail, 
most  comprehensively  and  intelligently,  the  growth  of  that  form  of 
industry  here  and  give  comparative  tables  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Also  in  our  brici  we  have  referred  to  our  appearances  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  when  statements  were  made  by  various 
of  our  members  and  such  parts  of  our  brief  are  marked  so  you  can 
quickly  get  at  it.  We  have  here  to-day  Mr.  Stephenson,  president  of 
the  Patchogue  Co.,  of  Springfield,  and  Mr.  Solomon  of  the  Plymouth- 
Patchogue  mills.  We  do  not  want  to  add  anything  further,  except 
this,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  product — the  others 
are  made  wholly  of  grass — is  made  of  what  we  call  wool  and  fiber. 
That  rug  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee]  is  made  of  paper, 
with  wool  worked  into  it.  Therefore  it  would  come  under  the 
woolen  schedule. 

We  also  have  a  fiber  rug  with  cotton  warp.  This  rug  [indicating] 
is  made  of  paper,  with  cotton  warp;  and  the  rug  is,  as  you  see,  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  rugs  you  saw  at  the  hearing  on  Monday, 
known  as  grass  rugs. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  are  those  samples  made  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  They  were  made  by  the  Plymouth  Mills  up  in 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

We  explained  at  our  previous  hearing  why  the  fiber  rug  manufac- 
turers in  our  association  were  interested  equally  with  the  grass-rug 
manufacturers,  a  most  unusual  situation.  The  two  groups  in  com- 
petition with  each  other  were  in  the  Middle  West  making  grass  rugs, 
and  the  others  in  competition  making  fiber  and  wool-fiber  rugs,  all 
competing  openly  in  the  American  market  but  combined  against  the 
menace  oi  the  Japanese  rice-straw  rug. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  other  day  when  you  were  here  you  were 
comparing  your  rug  with  the  Japanese  rug. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  you  are  comparing  this  rug  with  the 
Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Only  in  this  way:  The  wool-fiber  rug  is  a  dif- 
ferent product,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  make  that  wool-fiber  rug  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  No,  they  do  not  make  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  your  competitor  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  So  far  as  competition  is  concerned  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  not  bringing  into  this  country  the  woolen  fiber  rug. 
The  fiber  rug  is  not  being  made  generally  in  foreign  countries.  The 
reason  we  have  been  placed  within  this  schedule  is  this:  That  the 
rugs  that  come  into  this  countrv  that  are  competing  with  the  grass 
rugs  similarly  are  competing  with  this  fiber  rug  that  we  make,  because 
they  are  used  for  the  same  purpose;  they  are  sold  at  about  the  same 
prices. 

There  is  one  little  feature  of  the  thing  I  do  want  to : 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  They  are  not  made  of  the  same 
material  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  have  the  same  use  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  They  have  the  same  use,  absolutely,  but  are 
not  of  the  same  material. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  ? 
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Mr.  Carstarphen.  The  prices  of  the  American  woolen  fiber  prod- 
uct rugs  runs  along  about  the  same  as  grass  rugs  in  this  country. 
The  cost  of  production  of  the  grass  rug  that  is  sold  in  the  market  here 
I  explained  to  you  quite  at  length  last  Monday. 

There  is  just  one  feature  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  if  I  may, 
that  while  we  believe  that  our  wool-fiber  rug  is  taken  care  of  under 
paragraph  1118  of  the  schedule 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Under  what  description  of  1118? 

Mr.  Carstakphen.  1118,  you  will  observe,  in  the  first  paragraph, 
refers  to  certain  kinds  of  carpets,  etc.,  and  the  second  paragraph 
speaks  of  ingrain;  and  the  third  paragraph  of  other  floor  carpets. 

If  it  should  be  considered,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  tariff,  that 
because  this  is  an  inerain  weave  and  has  some  wool  in  it  that  it  falls 
under  that  paragrapn,  why  we  are  protected.  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  concerns  us:  That  the  rug  we  make  of  fiber  with  cotton  warp 
or  of  fiber  with  fiber  warp,  if  there  should  be  any  question  when  you 
come  to  finally  pass  on  these  paragraphs  as  to  whether  or  not  tnat 
particular  rug  falls  within  the  purview  of  1118,  then,  if  not,  if  it  falls 
within  the  purview  of  paragraph  1020,  which  refers  to  grass  rugs  of 
similar  make  and  description,  then  we  feel  that  there  should  some- 
where be  put  in  this  tariff  law,  added  to  this,  a  statement  represent- 
ing floor  covers  of  which  the  chief  component  part,  either  in  weight 
or  value,  is  paper,  2  cents  per  square  foot  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  your  experts  say  it  falls  under  1 1 18  or  1020  we  are  protected  as  to 
this  fiber  rug.  If  it  does  not,  then  we  would  ask  you  to  consider  the 
Question  of  putting  in  a  couple  of  lines  that  will  definitely  say  that 
tnat  fiber  rug  is  taken  care  of. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  only  going  to  say 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  In  other  words,  you  want  it 
broad  enough  to  protect  any  kind  of  a  rug  that  you  make  here  in  this 
country  against  this  Japanese  rug  ? 

Mr.  Cakstarphen.  precisely,  yes;  the  indirect  competition  of  a 
rug  similar  in  class,  character,  and  description.  If  they  can  bring 
in  rice-straw  rues,  such  as  I  showed  you  the  other  day,  the  blue  ones, 
that  looks  like  this  fiber  rug  with  cotton  warp,  looks  like  the  ^ass  or 
Crex  rug — I  will  not  go  into  the  cost  of  what  they  can  bring  it  m  for — 
that  is  competition  with  our  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  as  good  a  rug  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Oh,  no;  we  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  a  rug,  but 
the  trouble  is  the  public  oftentimes  does  not  know  the  difference. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  salesman  would  know  whether  it  was  or  not 
and  could  tell  the  customer. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  The  woolen  rug  is  better  than  the  fiber  rug. 
But  the  trouble  is  the  salesmen  do  not  tell  the  customers. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  submit  the  rest  of  your  matter  for  inser- 
tion in  the  record. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  I  will;  thank  you. 

BBIEF  OF  TRAVK  E.  CARSTARPHEN,  REPRESENTING  THE  GRASS  AND  FIBER  RITG 

MANVFACTT7RERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Grafisand  Fiber  Rag  Manufacturers'  Aeaociation  respectfully  calls  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the  tariff  provision  contained  in  paragraph  1118,  H. 
R.  7456,  which  is  ajs  follows: 

"Par.  1118.  Axminster  carpets  and  rugs,  not  specially  provided  for,  and  carpets 
and  rugs  of  like  character  or  description,  2  cents  per  square  foot;  Wilton  carpets  and 
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rugs,  and  carpets  and  rugs  of  like  character  or  description,  3  cents  pet  aqtiare  foot: 
Brussels  carpets  and  rugs,  and  carpets  and  rugs  of  like  character  or  description,  2 
cents  per  square  foot;  velvet  and  tapestry  carpets  and  rugs,  and  carpets  and  rugs  of 
like  character  or  description,  1}  cents  per  square  foot;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  on 
all  the  foregoing,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

'^  Ingrain  carpets,  and  ingrain  rugs  or  art  squares,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
and  carpets  and  rugs  of  like  character  and  description,  not  specially  provided  for, 
1  cent  per  square  foot,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"All  other  floor  coverings,  including  mats  and  druggets,  not  specially  pro>ided  for, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  2  cents 
per  square  foot  and,  in  addition  thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

'*  Parts  of  the  foregoing  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  provided  for  the  complete 
article." 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  properly  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Grass  and 
Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  with  reference  to  rugs  manufactured  by  those 
of  its  members  engaged  in  the  fiber  rug  manufacturing  industry,  we  respectfully  request 
that  the  members  oi  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  refer  to  a  Government  docu- 
ment entitled  *' Tariff  Infonnation  Surveys  on  the  Articles  in  Paragraphs  272  and  273 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913  and  Related  Articles  in  Other  Paragraphs, "  which  irae 


covering  certam  sections  of  the  tanH  of 
1913,  designated  as  paragraphs  272  and  368,  matting,  mats,  and  rugs  of  vegeuble 
substances;  paragraph  273,  carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  of  vegetable  fiber 
(except  cotton):  paragraph  276.  linoleum  and  Boor  oilcloth;  paragraphs  298,  299,  and 
303,  ingrain  carpets,  mats,  and  rugs;  paragraph  302;  cotton  carpets,  carpeting,  mats, 
and  rugs:  paragraphs  323  and  332,  fiber  tloor  coverings  (as  manufactures  of  tissue 
paper  or  of  paper);  paragraph  371,  cocoa  and  rattan  matting  and  mats;  which  suney 
was  completed  and  published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  January,  1921, 
and  contains  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  industry  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  for  a  long  period  of  years  to  and  including  the  first  half  of  the  year  1920. 

This  survey  was  initiated  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Grass  &  Fiber  Rug 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  has  incorporated  in  it  statistics  and  data  in  the  greatest 
detail,  furnished  by  the  members  of  the  association,  and  also  contains  the  resuh  of 
independent  investigations  made  l>y  the  Tariff  Commission  among  the  importers  of 
the  foreign  product  and  foreign  manufacturers.  Inasmuch  as  this-survey  is  available 
to  memliSrs  of  this  committee,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  make  no  further  reference 
to  it  except  to  direct  your  special  attention  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
as  to  fiber  and  wool-fiber  noor  coverings  which  appear  on  pages  108  and  109  of  the 
Survey,  afl  follows: 

TARIFF  CONSIDERATIONS. 

There  ])oing  little  or  no  importation  of  fiber  or  wool-fiber  floor  coverings,  the  question 
of  classification  of  these  goods  is.  as  matters  now  stand,  largely  an  academic  question. 
Development  of  foreign  competition  is  not  inconceivable,  however,  and  it  may  b« 
well  to  indicate  under  which  pro\ision8  of  the  present  tariff  such  goods  would  in  all 
prol)al)ility  fall,  if  imported,  and  the  changes  m  these  provisions  which  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  present  tariff  law,  fiber  and  wool-fiber  floor  coverings 
as  now  produced  m  the  Unjted  States  fall  into  two  main  classes,  (1)  all-fiber  floor 
coverings,  made  on  plain  looms,  and  (2)  ingrain  floor  covering,  whether  two-ply  or 
three-ply  and  whether  in  part  of  wool  or  wholly  of  other  materials.  Since  there  is  no 
8f>ecific  provision  for  floor  coverings  of  the  first  class,  such  goods  would  presumably 
fall  under  the  general  provisions  of  either  paragraph  323  or  paragraph  332,  depending 
on  the  grade  of  paper  used.    These  provisions  read  as  follows: 

*' Par.  323.  *  ♦  *  tissue  paper  *  *  ♦  and  articles  manufactured  from  any 
of  the  foregoing  papers  or  of  which  such  paper  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"Par.  332.  *  ♦  *  and  all  papers  and  manufactures  of  paper  or  of  which  paper 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
2ft  per  centum  ad  valorem". 

Ingrain  carpets,  whether  two-ply  or  three-ply  and  irrespective  of  component  ma- 
terials, are  at  present  provided  for  as  follows: 

"Par.  298.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all-chain  Venetian  carpets,  20  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

"Par.  299.  Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Ingrain  rues  or  art  squares  are  covered  !)y  the  following  pro\ision,  except  that  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  such  articles  must  be  composed  in  part  of  wool: 
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"Far.  303.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens  covers,  hassocks,  bed  sides,  art  squares, 
and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  im- 
posed on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description/' 

Unless  ingrain  rugs  or  art  squares  containing  no  wool  were  construed  to  be  covered 
by  the  foregoing  provisions  because  of  similitude,  they  would  be  classified  elsewhere 
according  to  leading  material  of  which  composed. 

In  a  separate  report  on  wool  floor  coverings  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
miffiion,  certain  recommendations  are  made  with  reference  to  classification  of  ingrain 
floor  coverings.  These  may  be  quoted  here,  since  they  cover  the  classification  of  fiber 
and  wool-fiber  ingrains,  as  well  as  of  wool  ingrains.  The  suggested  provision,  together 
with  coDunent  thereon,  follows: 

"Three-ply,  two-ply,  and  all  other  ingrain  carpets,  rugs,  and  art  squares,  of  what- 
ever materiflJ  composed (rate). 

'The  purpose  of  the  last  paragraph  is  to  bring  toother  all  ingrains,  of  whatever  mate- 
rial composed.  The  growing  importance  of  ingrains  containing  no  wool,  such  as  fiber 
ingrains  and  jute-fiber  ingrains,  is  the  reason  for  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
included  in  tliis  paragraph.  In  so  far  as  there  were  any  foreign  competition  from 
goods  of  a  similar  character  or  description,  the  duty  would  thus  act  to  protect  the  user 
of  the  ingrain  loom  whether  the  proauct  which  he  is  weaving  is  of  wool  or  not.  The 
reason  for  keeping  the  provision  under  Schedule  K  is  the  fact  that  the  wool  ingrains 
are  the  only  kind  at  present  imported ;  if  ingrains  which  are  not  made  of  wool  come  to 
form  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  it  might  be  desirable  to  transfer  this  provision  to  Schedule 
J.  The  terms '  two-ply '  and  *  three-ply '  have  been  retained  to  modify  ingrain,  and  *  all 
other'  has  been  added  to  provide  for  other  types,  whale  'triple,'  'all-chain  Venetian,' 
and  'wool  Dutch'  have  been  dropped." 

If  it  should  be  determined  by  tne  committee  that  the  wool-fiber  rugs  manufactured 
by  certain  members  of  our  association  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  various  clauses  of 
paragraph  1118  of  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  then  we  have  no  further  comments  to  make  in 
connection  therewith,  except  to  say  that  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  the  duty  set 
forth  in  those  clauses. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  matter  to  which  we  must  direct  your  attention 
by  way  of  suggestion ,  as  follows ,  to  wit : 

There  is  a  rug  manufactured  by  members  of  our  association,  of  which  the  chief  com- 
ponent part  either  in  weight  or  value  is  paper,  being  what  is  commonly  known  in  the 
trade  as  fiber  rug,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  wool-fiber  rug. 

Undoubtedly  grass  rugs  will  be  taken  care  of  under  paragraph  1020  as  same  shall  be 
finally  agreed  upon  by  Congress  (we  trust  in  the  manner  indicated  by  this  association 
at  its  hearing  before  this  committee  on  Monday  last),  and  we  assume  that  wool -fiber 
rugs  will  be  taken  care  of  under  paragraph  1118  as  it  stands,  but  there  may  be  a  possibil- 
ity these  paper  rugs  (known  amone  the  trade  as  fiber  ru^)  would  not  be  covered  by 
either  of  saia  paragraphs,  and  we  merefore  suggest  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee and  its  experts  there  is  any  question  as  to  whether  said  paper  rugs  are  included 
in  either  of  said  x>aragraphs,  that  there  be  added  to  paragraph  1118  the  additional  clause 
reading: 

"  Floor  coverings  of  which  the  chief  component  part  either  in  weight  or  value  is 
paper,  2  cents  per  square  foot  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  hearings  on 
general  tariff  revision  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Part  IV,  on  Schedules  I,  J,  K,  L,  and  M,  held  upon  several  occasions, 
beginning  the  28th  day  of  January,  1921. 

We  particularly  request  that  inembers  of  the  committee  will  at  their  convenience 
refer  to  the  statements  made  and  incorporated  in  the  record  at  that  time:  Frank  E. 
Carstarphen.  pages  2683  to  2684;  Victor  G.  Beuttell,  pages  2685  and  2686;  WilUam  M. 
Stevenson,  2687  to  2691.  ^ 

We  also  desire  that  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  I.  Solomon,  on 
wgee  2989  to  2993  of  this  record  (when  Schedule  M  was  being  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee),  and  to  the  statements  of  William  M.  Stevenson  on 
pages  2993  to  2995;  Mvron  W.  Robinson,  2995  and  2996;  Frank  E.  Carstarphen, 
2996  and  2997,  of  this  same  record. 

Furthermore,  there  is  incorporated  in  the  notes  of  this  tariff  hearing  a  brief  filed  bv 
counsel  for  the  Grass  and  Finer  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  in  connection  with 
the  said  hearing  upon  the  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  law  in  which  said  association  was 
speciaUy  interested.    This  brief  may  be  found  on  pages  2459  to  2485. 
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FIBER  AND   WOOL-FIBER  RUG    INDUSTRY. 

Fiber  is  a  paper  product  so  treated  that  a  twisted  thread  ip  prepared.  whi<*h  is  thon 
woven  into  mattings  and  rugs.     In  certain  grades  wool  is  mixed  with  the  paper. 

This  product  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  woolen  carpet  or  nig  for  the 
houses  of  people  of  moderate  and  small  means,  and  also  for  the  summer  hornet  of  w€»ll- 
to-do  people. 

The  industry  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  the  first  company  in  this  country,  the 
ITodgea  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  a  mem\)er  of  this  assoication,  having  started  hiieinees  in 
1894.  In  1905  the  Harvey  P^ber  Carpet  ( -o.  and  the  Plymouth  Mills  were  organizc»<l. 
The  Bozart  Rug  Co.  was  organized  in  1914.    The  Bradley  Rug  (-o.  in  1907. 

The  six  companies,  members  of  this  association  are  the  principal  manufacturerB  of 
carpets  and  rugs  of  fiber,  and  of  wool  and  fiber,  and  of  mattings  in  the  United  States. 
their  output  being  estimated  to  be  about  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  domestic*  product. 
Thev  are  using  in  their  product  at  present  about  $2,000,000  of  material  annually,  and 
are  heavy  users  of  magazines  and  newspapers  for  advertising,  and  pay  thouFands  of 
dollars  as  freight.  They  have  about  2,000  employees,  and  pay  annually  in  wages 
about  $2,000,000,  the  average  weekly  wage  of  operatives  being  in  excess  of  $25  per 
week. 

The  fiber  and  wool-fiber  products  of  this  country  are  of  great  utility,  hein^  artif?tic% 
durable  and  practi(!al  for  all  8ea<K)ns  of  the  year.  They  are  all  sanitary,  and  Fome  of 
them  waterproof.  They  are  seamier  and  reversible.  The  waterproofed  rugs  stand 
rain  and  snow  and  are  practically  indestructible.  They  are  made  in  a  great  variety 
of  designs  and  colors,  so  that  perfect  harmony  with  their  surroundings  is  obtainable. 
and  they  are  artistically  highly  educative. 

The  capitalization  of  the  fiber-rug  companies  above  mentioned  is  $5,260,000,  a# 
follows: 

Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass SI,  000, 000 

Bozart  Rug  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass 2,  OOO,  000 

Pa tchogue- Plymouth  Mills  (.Corporation,  Lawrence,  Mass 1 ,  700,  COO 

ITarvev  Fiber  Carpet  Co. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa '. 500, 000 

Bradley  Rug  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass 60,000 

All  of  the  foregoing  companies  are  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis  and  have  no  inter- 
locking directorates. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  foregoing  shows  that  the  industry  deforve?  pro- 
tection. 


Schedule  12. 
SILK  AND  SILK  GOODS. 


SHE  m  QENEBAL. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  E.  MILES,  RACINE,  WIS.,  OHAIBMAN  OF  THE 

FAIB  TABIFF  LEAQITE. 

Mr.  MiL£s.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  iB  H.  E.  Miles.  I  live  at  Ba- 
cine.  Wis.,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  Fair  Tariff  League. 

The  Fair  Tariff  League  is  an  organization  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  society  as  near  as  it  can  determine.  It  wants  to  know  by 
what  right  favored  interests  ask  for  increased  profits  by  special  acte 
of  Congress  from  the  working  people  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
take  it  is  what  the  committee  wants  to  know.  They  are  protectionists, 
most  of  them,  dved-in-the-wool  protectionists. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  suggest,  as  the  time  is  so  short,  that  you 
confine  yourself  to  the  silk  schedule. 

Mr.  MiLJBS.  We  have  to-day  a  virtual  embargo  on  the  importation 
of  silks  for  general  consumption  in  the  United  States.  There  is  none 
coming  in  competing  against  the  production  of  the  United  States, 
except  the  cheap  habutai  from  Japan  and  the  Shantung  silk  from 
China,  two  things  apparently  our  manufacturers  do  not  want  to 
make.  With  an  embargo  now,  why  do  manufacturers  ask  for  any- 
thing more  ? 

What  is  the  basis  of  protection  ?  It  is  "  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  here  and  abroad."  The  silk  manufacturers  who  here 
plead  for  further  contributions  from  the  public  funds  have  not  given 
any  reason  whatever  on  this  basis  for  any  raise  in  rates.  They  have 
made  a  plea  about  wages,  but  have  absolutely  misstated  the  funda- 
mentals. We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  this  committee  and  the  other 
committees  about  the  low  wages  paid  in  Japan,  a  matter  as  irrelevant 
to  this  subject  as  the  habitableness  of  Mars.  We  learn  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  wages  in  Japan,  figured  in  pennies,  are  one-sixth  of 
wages  in  the  United  States,  but  the  inefficiency  of  the  Japanese  work- 
man is  so  great  that  he  gets,  measured  in  pennies,  two-thirds  of  the 
American  wages,  and  it  takes  so  m^^y  Japs  to  do  the  work  of  an 
American  that  this  remaining  one-third  is  virtuallv  done  away  with. 

Japan  does  not  make  anything  except  habutai  in  the  way  of  silk 
to  compete  with  us.  Yesterday  we  were  asked  the  scare  question. 
What  if  Japan  does  go  out  in  the  general  field  and  make  our  sorts  oi 
silks?  That  question  is  not  relevant.  When,  if  ever,  they  make  these 
silks  we  will  consider  it,  but  we  have  no  right  to  make  further  drafts 
upon  our  women's  pocketbooks  at  this  time  on  any  such  unexpected 
contingency. 
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One-half  the  cost  of  making  silk  is  the  raw  material.  Silk  is 
precious.  That  is  why  we  like  it.  If  the  silk  manufacturers  present 
were  put  on  the  stand  under  oath,  they  would  variously  state  that  the 
cost  of  making  silk  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial. And  silk  costs  the  same  the  world  over.  On  that  basis  we 
have  actually  eliminated  from  all  tariff  consideration  this  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  product,  and  the  tariff  is  levied  only  in 
consideration  of  the  other  50  per  cent,  being  the  items  of  labor,  over- 
head, and  profit.  To-day  the  tariff  on  silk  fabrics  is  45  per  cent.  If 
the  cost  of  the  material  is  50  per  cent,  then  we  have  a  90  per  cent  tariff 
to-day  on  all  the  variable  items,  including  the  profit  of  the  foreigner, 
his  overhead,  and  his  wages,  which  is  clearly,  very  excessive. 

The  fact  that  we  now  have  an  embargo  further  confirms  the  state- 
ment that  the  present  tariff  is  excessive.  I  have  just  gone  through 
great  department  stores  of  New  York  City.  I  could  have  gotten  40 
samples.  Here  are  many.  I  couldn't  find  any  silk  for  ordinary  wear 
by  the  women  of  America  that  was  made  abroad  and  sold  against  the 
same  silk  here.  Silks  made  abroad  differ  either  in  design  or  (quality 
and  get  in  only  for  thati  reason,  and  to  get  this*  novelty  in  design  or 
quality  the  American  buyer  has  to  pay  three  times  the  roreign  manu- 
facturer's  price  because  our  tariff  is  45  per  cent.  On  a  fair  tariff  she 
would  get  it  at  a  much  less  price  with  no  harm  to  anyone. 

Now,  about  the  wage  cost :  Manufacturers  of  silk  and  experts  in 
the  business  tell  us  the  wages  in  manufacturing  ordinary  silk  cloth  are 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  price.  They  tell  us  that  the  difference  between 
the  wage  cost  of  manufacturing  silks  of  the  kinds  we  commonly  use 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  is  15  per  cent  at  the  outside. 
I  have  always  said,  witli;  15  years'  experience  and  the  help  of  many 
experts  on  tariff  in  the  United  States,  that  I  would  usuallv  give  the 
well-established  American  manufacturer  twice  this  difference  in 
wage  cost,  but  when  I  said  that  to  a  Congressman  of  note  he 
smiled  at  the  gentleman  who  introduced  me  and  said,  "I  couhl 
raise  $20,(KX),()()()  in  my  little  bailiwick  to  beat  that  proposition." 
1  think  we  were  rather  close  together,-  closer  than  he  realized. 
On  some  things  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  is  nil,  and  twice  nothing  is  not  very 
much.  The  Congressman  had  these  in  mind  possibly.  From  the  in- 
vestigation we  have  made,  30  per  cent  would  be  the  extreme  protw- 
tion  on  silks,  being  twice  the  difference  in  wage  cost,  closely  ngnred. 
We  are  taxing  American  silk  users  beyond  reason  if  we  go  beyond  3(J 
per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Foreign  valuation  or  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  Foreign  valuation.  If  the  silk  manufacturers  who  tes- 
tified before  you  were  put  under  oath  and  questioned  on  costs  and 
needs,  you  would  get  more  information  in  60  minutes  than  you  hare 
had  in  several  days  of  tariff  hearings. 

Our  league  is  gjithering  costs  and  will  present  to  you,  if  yon  will 
allow  us,  at  a  later  time,  samples  of  things  made  in  the  United  States 
with  such  a  low  wage  cost  that  it  is  difficult  to  figure  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  large  is  your  organization? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  the  membership  of  the  league  itself  would  not 
be  over  300.  It  includes  presidents  and  secretaries  of  several  farm 
organizations  with  maybe  a  million  and  a  half,  and  presidents  and 
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other  representatives  of  wage  organization  of  370,000;  manufac- 
turers, importers,  merchants,  women,  and  I  don't  know  who  all. 

These  silk  men  look  so  much  as  though  they  could  earn  their  own 
li\dng.  They  have  to-day  about  90  per  cent  of  the  American  market 
with  the  10  per  cent  of  imports  noncompetitive,  and  yet  they  ask  Con- 
gress to  give  them  more  than  90  per  cent  of  so-called  protection,  most 
of  which  would  not  be  protection  at  all,  on  all  items  of  diiference — 
lal>or,  profit,  and  overnead.  We  find  neither  reason  nor  modesty 
in  this. 

Y'ou  must  be  careful  as  to  how  much  you  pay  manufacturers  in 
tariff  privileges  in  expectation  of  their  passing  it  on  to  their  wage 
earners.  I  am  a  life-long  manufacturer.  When  these  dear  silk  people, 
back  in  1908,  had  an  extremely  high  tariff  they  paid  in  Rhode  Island 
$7  to  $8  for  a  long  week  of  56  to  60  hours,  with  92.8  per  cent  of  their 
employees  immigrants,  and  only  7.2  per  cent  American  born,  and  I 
presume  that  a  good  many  of  those  were  sons  and  daughters  of  immi- 
grants recently  arrived.  I  submit  that  the  Congress  must  be  ex- 
tremely careful  in  taxing  working  women  entitled  to  silk  hose  or 
silk  gowns  millions  of  dollars  for  a  group  of  profit-making  manu- 
facturers on  the  supposition  that  they  will  pass  it  on  to  the  wage 
earners,  when  a  number  of  years  before  the  war  they  had  the  lowest 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States  for  as  long  a  week  as  any  labor 
worked. 

Just  a  word  about  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
talked  with  many  of  their  leaders  and  asked  if  they  like  to  be  re- 
garded sentimentally  and  as  if  the  American  laborer  needs  a  lot  of 
protection  as  a  public  grant,  because  they  are  producing  so  little 
compared  to  the  wages  tney  get.  They  do  not.  The  American  work- 
man is  the  cheapest  workingman  on  earth,  the  most  vigorous  and 
the  most  effective  on  quantity  production  by  machinery.  He  is  filling 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  American  products  because  they  cost 
mighty  little,  and  less  here  than  anywhere  else. 

These  silk  and  other  people  are  asking  you  to  add  billions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum  to  the  cost  of  living  in  tne  United  States  when  there 
is  no  reason  on  earth  for  anything  other  than  a  reduction  in  the 
silk  and  similar  schedules  and  the  saving  of  from  two  to  five  billion 
dollars  per  annum  to  the  wage  earners  and  others  of  the  United 
States.  Wages  are  going  down.  We  are  sympathetic  with  reduc- 
tions in  wages.  We  must  not  hurt  the  purchasing  power  of  these 
reduced  wages  by  additions  to  the  duties. 

Price  fixing — as  a  manufacturer  for  40  years  I  know  something 
about  price  fixing.    I  was  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Manufacturers,  have  served  farmers  with 
my  products  for  40  years,  and  I  don't  know  any  industry  in  the 
United  States  that  is  not  more  or  less  subject  to  price  fixing.    I  ask 
one  manufacturer  after  another  and  they  just  smile  at  me  and  assent. 
Any  addition  to  the  tariff  is  a  buttress  ot  price  fixing. 
Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  price  fixing "  ? 
Mr.  Miu:s.  I  mean  that  nothing  more  important  happened  during 
the  war  in  a  minor  way  than  the  getting  together  of  all  the  manu- 
facturers in  each  group  for  war  service  and  their  agreeing  upon 
prices  to  the  Government  and  learning  to  work  closely  together. 
It  has  resulted  in  everything  in  the   way  of  price  fixing  from 
a  simple  loose  conversation  without  legal   force,   but  often  com- 
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pletely  effective  in  result,  to  the  plan  of  price  agreement  that  sent  the 
tile  people  to  jail  the  other  day.  And  when  demand  is  great  the  near 
prohibition  oi  imports  by  excessive  rates  of  duty,  as  at  present  on 
silks,  is  as  bad  as  the  worst  price  fixing,  for  prices  go  skywards  from 
excessive  demand,  and  relief  from  abroad  is  prevented  by  you. 

Senator  McLean.  With  our  taxes — internal  revenue  taxes,  sur- 
taxes, and  excess  profits  taxes — do  you  think  they  include  the  taxes 
in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  they  paid  little  thought  to  particulars,  and 
reached  out  for  all  there  was  in  sight.  There  were  10  or  15  buyers 
for  almost  any  article,  and  I  blame  nobody.  But  it  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  further  aid  and  abet  such  conditions. 

Senator  Calder.  That  condition  is  extended  also  to  labor  organi- 
sations in  some  degree,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Surely.  I  am  not  here  to  object  to  price  fixing.  I 
might  be,  but  that  is  aside  from  to-day's  question.  I  am  here  to 
object  to  the  stimulation  of  price  fixing  by  duties  which  eliminate 
competition  from  abroad  under  all  conditions  and  so  add  that  much 
to  prices.  I  spoke  to  a  cutlery  man  the  other  day.  He  said,  "  You 
know,  in  these  times  of  distress  we  are  pretty  loose  with  our  prices, 
but  when  the  demand  is  great  the  Lord  knows  what  we  do."  He  is 
one  of  the  bm^est  cutlery  men  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Miles.  Carriages  and  agricultural  implements.  I  retired 
from  business  about  eight  years  ago,  from  the  Racine  Wagon  & 
Carriage  Co. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Miles.  About  nine  years.  1  am  vice  president  of  a  bank  and 
things  like  that,  but  I  don't  count  that. 

Mr.  Fordney  says  the  purpose  of  a  tariff  is  to  help  the  foreign  price 
up  to  the  domestic  price.  The  Tariff  Commission  says  that  wnenever 
an  article  is  manuiactured  in  the  United  States  and  is  brought  in 
from  abroad  in  any  considerable  quantity  and  continuously  the  ten- 
dency is  to  make  the  price  to  the  domestic  consumer  both  on  the  do- 
mestic product  and  the  imported  product  equal  to  the  foreign  price, 
plus  the  duty.  For  many  years  we  had  high  protection  on  steel  from 
Belgium,  and  the  American  price  of  steel  was  always  the  Belgian 
price  plus  freight  to  New  York,  plus  the  tariff,  within  3  per  cent, 
although  the  steel  people  were  exporting  it  at  that  time.  Figuring 
that  the  price  of  a  domestic  product,  as  well  as  the  imported*  product, 
is  the  foreign  price,  plus  the  tariff — and  I  submitted  this  to  financiers 
and  statisticians  to  approve  the  figures — the  silk  people  got,  by  favor 
of  Congress,  $85,000,000  in  1914,  $214,000,000  in  1919,  and  they  would 
get  under  the  Fordney  bill  $240,000,000.  That  price  of  $214,000,000 
in  1919  is  the  price  to  the  manufacturer,  and  it  is  doubled  by  the  re- 
tailers, so  that  it  is  something  like  $400,000,000  charged  against  the 
consumers  of  the  United  Stales.  If  the  manufacturer  does  not  use 
thisprotection,  why  is  he  here  asking  for  some $50,000,000  more? 

We  stand  for  any  tariff  that  can  be  justified.  We  submit  that 
further  increases  in  silks  can  not  be  justified  from  any  standpoint. 
Reductions  in  large  amount  are  necessary. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HORACE  B.  CHENEY,  BEPBESENTZNG  THE  BILK 
A8BOCIATION  OF  AXEBICA,  NEW  YOBX,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  represent  the  Silk  Association  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.^  Cheney.  Yes,  Senator;  I  represent  the  Silk  Association  of 
America,  and  my  name  is  Horace  B.  Cheney,  of  Cheney  Bros.,  of 
Manchester^Conn. 

Senator  Watson.  What  particular  paragraph  are  you  addressing 
your  remarks  to  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  am  chairman  of  the  le^slative  committee  of  the 
silk  association,  and  I  am  going  to  speak  in  relation  to  the  basic 

firinciples  whicn  underly  the  whole  situation  in  the  silk  tariff,  the 
actors  which  are  controlling  factors  in  our  industry,  and  later  there 
will  be  gentlemen  who  will  speak  to  you  in  relation  to  individual 
sections.  We  wish  to  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  revis- 
ing the  schedule  for  silk  ^oods  embomed  m  the  bill  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  House,  which  is  practically  in  effect  the  reenactment 
of  the  rates  of  the  1909  tariff,  which  was  designed  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  that  time  upon  an  almost  pure  specific  basis;  a  tariff  which 
measured  with  a  fair  degree  of  approximation  the  dinerence  in  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  abroad  and  in  the  United  States — not  upon 
a  percentage  basis,  but  upon  the  actual  dollars  and  cents  difference, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  labor  costs  existing  in  that  day  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Now,  if  the  duties  enacted  under  the  old  bill  of  1909  were  then 
equitable,  it  is  manifestly  evident  that  any  figure  which  at  that  time 
properly  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  the  dinerence  in  cost  to  manu- 
tacture  would  to-day  be  entirely  inadequate  to  represent  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  present  time,  where  manufacturing  costs 
have  at  least  doubled;  if  you  double  the  cost  of  each  of  two  things 
you  double  the  figure  which  represents  the  difference  between  them. 

The  1909  tariff  did  not  increase  the  importation;  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  it  to  be  escaped  by  undervaluation,  and  it  was  generally 
acceptable  to  importers  and  manufacturers  alike.  In  order  to  cover 
fancy  articles  which  would  not  be  adequately  covered  in  other  ways 
there  was  added  a  ''catch-all''  clause  of  45  per  cent,  with  the  full 
expectation  that  in  reality  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  duty 
would  actually  be  collected,  because  of  the  inevitable  undervaluation 
upon  those  articles.  This  schedule  was  an  elaboration,  but  not  an 
increase  in  the  duties  which  had  reigned  in  the  prior  schedule,  in 
which  the  first  attempt  at  specific  duties  had  been  made,  prior  to 
which  time  the  ad  valorem  duty  had  been  upon  a  higher  basis. 

When  the  Underwood  bill  was  enacted  all  specific  rates  were  abol- 
ished and  only  the  low  ''catch-all''  clause  left,  under  which  tariff,  as 
we  propose  to  show  you  presently,  the  importation  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise rose  with  great  rapidity  and  to  an  extent  which  has  become 
a  serious  meiiface  to  the  domestic  industry. 

We  have  heard  much  said  about  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  lower  piLrchasing  power  of  the  dollar  to-day  in  terms  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  etc. 

I  am  going  to  present  a  chart  made  in  the  statistical  department 
of  Cheney  Bros.,  showing  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
manufacturer's  dollar  in  purchasing  labor — not  the  employee's,  but 
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the  manufacturer's  dollar  and  purchasing  power  in  labor.  There  has 
been  a  sort  of  hazy  impression  that  the  two  things  were  identical, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  identical,  and  they  woula  not  be  identical 
even  if  the  cost-of-living  dollar  tnily  represented  the  changed  con- 
ditions in  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  which  it  does  not  do. 
There  would  still  be  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer's  dollar  to  ac- 
count for  the  decreased  hours  of  operation  and  other  factors  of  a 
similar  character.   (See  Table  I.) 

Using  the  same  factors  and  weighting  that  has  been  used  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  we  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
living  dollar  decreased  from  100  cents  in  1914  to  48  and  a  fraction 
cents,  and  that  it  had  been  raised  to  61  cents.  We  find  that  our  own 
dollar  in  purchasing  labor  in  our  plant  went  down  to  33.6  cents,  and 
that  to-day  after  two  reductions  in  pay,  amounting  to  approximately 
10  per  cent  each,  that  our  dollar  is  onlv  worth  less  than  40  cents— 
that  is  yet  to  be  determined,  because  tne  last  reduction  in  pay  is  so 
recent  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  figures  so  as  to  know 
what  it  is  going  to  be,  but  it  will  not  be  40  cents. 

Table  I. — Purchasing  power  of  dollar. 


Employee's  dollar  in  terms 
of  food,  shelter,  etc. 

Employpr'.i  dollar  In  ternw 
of  labor. 

Month. 
July 

Value. 

Month. 

Value. 

1914 

11. 00 
.995 
.92 
.761 
.657 
.58 
.489 

.552 
.604 

July 

tl.OD 

1915 

*•»/  • 

do 

—.J          .._ 

do 

.9l>7 

1916 

do 

do 

.^'A 

1917 

do 

do 

do 

.7m 
.575 

1918 

do 

1919 

do 

do 

.493 

1920 

do 

do 

/ do 

July 

.3K 

October 

1921 

\October 

.sM 

T^AtfMkWl  f'MlV* 

1-10 

( L/ec6xn  oer.  •••••••. 

I  Estimate. 

The  cost  of  labor  to  the  silk  manufacturers,  after  you  have  taken 
into  accoimt  these  two  reductions,  amounting  to  about  20  per  cent, 
is  to-day  160  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  m  1909,  when  the  last 
specific  schedule  was  enacted. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  where  you  paid  $1  in  1914  you  par 
$2.60  now  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes.  Before  the  war  our  average  wage  was  20.9 
cents;  it  went  up  to  60  cents,  and  it  has  returned  to  51  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  per  hour? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Per  hour.  That  is  what  it  cost  the  manufactiu-er; 
that  is  not  what  the  employee  gets  out  of  it  in  weekly  wage.  I  can 
give  you  those  figures  also,  if  you  wish  them,  but  it  is  what  goes 
mto  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Manufacturing  costs  are  certainly  double  in  the  United  States 
what  they  were  at  that  time;  even  if  the  exchange  situation  in  Europe 
were  discounted,  and  we  allow  for  the  readjustments  which  have  taken 

Elace  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Japan,  the  relative  situation 
etween  those  countries  and  this  would  certainly  be  as  great  in  the 
minimum  case  in  percentage  as  it  was  in  1909. 

That  is,  if  we  assume  that  the  manufacturing  costs  here  and  abroad 
have  doubled,  that  we  have  not  got  any  more  mcrease  than  they  have 
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^ot — ^I  do  not  know  that  that  is  true,  if  you  take  the  exchange  situa- 
tion into  account  it  certainly  is  very  far  from  true — but  even  if  you 
find  some  waj  to  equalize  exchange^  still  you  have  to  meet  this 
factor.  But  if  we  assume  both  of  them  have  doubled,  then  the 
difference  between  the  two  would  also  be  double,  and  while  the 
percentage  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis  would  be  the  same,  upon  a 
specific  basis  it  would  be  very  much  greater. 

The  House  committee  recognized  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
but  they  said  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  give  specific  rates 
which  measured  that  difference,  and  that  we  would  have  to  rely 
upon  ^d  valorem  rates  for  our  necessary  protection. 

We  are  very  reluctant  to  abandon  the  principle  of  specific  rates. 
They  have  very  many  advantages;  they  are  much  more  reasonable 
in  application;  easier  of  collection,  and  impossible  of  evasion;  and  they 
help  to  equaUze  the  exchange  between  loreien  and  American  coun- 
tries; but  if  ad  valorem  rates  have  to  be  relied  upon,  then  you  should 
take  into  account  two  factors:  First,  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  undervaluation,  and  that 
not  all  of  the  dutv  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  can  be  collected;  in  a  specific 
duty  the  whole  tning  is  collected,  in  ad  valorem  there  is  always  some 
of  it  that  is  not  collected. 

It  also  should  be  remembered  that  when  specific  rates  were  enacted 
ad  valorem  rates  were  lowered;  they  were  only  intended  to  catch 
those  things  which  were  not  covered  upon  the  specific  basis,  by  the 
operation  of  a  "catch-all"  clause,  and  they  were  only  intended  to 
cover  certain  of  that  kind  of  thing;  and  the  ad  valorem  rates  which 
had  been  in  existence  prior  to  the  time  that  the  specific  rates  that 
were  put  in  operation  were  lowered. 

Also,  if  we  should  rely  upon  ad  valorem  rates  to  take  the  place  of 
the  specifics  which  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years  prior  to 
the  Underwood  bill,  then  that  ad  valorem  rate  should  not  be  upon 
the  basis  of  the  catch-all  clause,  but  upon  the  basis  which  was  judged 
to  be  reasonable  and  proper  in  the  form  of  specific  rates.  That  was 
judged  in  the  House  to  be  between  50  and  55  per  cent  at  that  time, 
that  is,  foreign  valuation.  That  actually  workecl  out  an  approximation 
of  55  per  cent  in  the  tariff  of  specific  rates  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
and  tnat  did  not  stop  importation,  and  all  of  that  was  collected. 

Although  our  expectations  are  that  the  specific  rates  given  in  the 
House  bill  will  be  inoperative  in  any  case,  thejr  are  so  low  to-day  that 
they  will  not  apply,  except  in  extreme  cases  of  tremendous  under- 
valuation, or  on  some  special  thing  which  is  outside  of  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cheney,  you  are  referring  to  the  rates  in  the 
pending  House  bill  that  we  have  before  us  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  fully  heard 
before  the  Ways  and  M!eans  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  not  impressed  with  your  arguments  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  do  not  like  to  criticize  too  much  the  action  of  the 
House. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  great  experience.  Every  one  has 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  your  ability  on  this  schedule,  and  I  did 
not  know  but  what  the  matter  might  have  been  more  nearly  fixed 
according  to  your  desires. 
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Mr.  Cheney.  Frankly,  Senator,  I  think  that  the  reason  there  were 
not  other  rates  put  in  the  House  bill — ^were  other  reasons  than  were 
connected  with  the  silk  schedule.  We  feel  that  we  did  not  get  what 
we  ought  to  have  gotten  in  the  House  bill.  We  are  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result  of  it.  We  do  not  think  it  was  treated  upon 
its  sound  merits  alone,  and  the  reasons  which  were  given  us  bv  some 
of  the  men  were  not  the  ones  which  could  be  applied  to  tne  silk 
schedule  as  an  entity,  but  upon  question  of  public  policy. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  to  knowwny  the  House  committee 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  continue  the 
specific  rates  which  you  say  your  industry  desires  to  obtain  f. 

Mr.  Cheney.  They  have  continued  a  specific  rate  schedule,  which 
is  just  the  same  one  as  was  in  existence  when  the  difference  to  be 
measured  was  half  what  it  is  to-day. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  claim  that  vou  did  not  have  specific  rates: 
that  the  ad  valorem  rates  were  suostituted  for  specific  rates.  1 
probablv  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  (&ENEY.  That  was  in  the  Underwood  bill.  In  the  last  bill,  of 
1913,  the  specific  rates  were  wiped  out,  and  that  is  what  is  now  in 
operation.  The  House  in  their  bill  have  restored  the  rates  just  as 
they  were  in  1909,  when  the  cost  of  manufacture  were  half  what  they 
are  to-day,  and  they  do  not  measure  the  difference  to-day  and  there- 
fore they  will  be  practically  inoperative. 

One  other  reason  for  the  aesiraoility  of  making  specific  rates  is  that 
otherwise  the  Government  will  not  get  reports  oi  ttie  imports  upon 
the  different  brackets  of  the  silk  schedule,  and  we  never  will  be  able 
to  ^et  a  reasonable  basis  for  finding  out  what  a  specific  schedule 
ought  to  be;  if  you  keep  the  reports  on  those  classifications  which  were 
designed  for  specific  rates,  then  your  customs  reports  will  give  you 
adequate  information  for  the  future  for  legislation  which  may  be 
undertaken  at  some  other  day. 

The  question  of  the  true  effect  of  the  bill  of  1913  has  never  had  any 
opportunity  to  be  clearly  demonstrated,  because  of  the  disturbed 
conditions  which  have  existed  since  that  time,  but  were  unmistakable 
evidences  before  even  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  Europe  of  a 
decided  increase  in  the  importation  of  silk  goods,  particularly  from 
the  Orient  and  most  of  all  from  Japan ;  that  was  wnere  the  increase 
first  appeared.  The  abolition  of  specific  duties  worked  for  greater 
advantage  to  countries  of  low  labor  costs  than  to  those  of  high  labor 
costs;  likewise  the  costs  of  production  and  prices  of  goods  in  oriental 
countries  were  very  difficult  of  ascertainment,  and  therefore  there 
were  greater  possibilities  of  undervaluation  in  that  field  and  of  goods 
imported  from  such  sources  than  where  labor  costs  are  greater  and 
where  costs  more  nearly  compare  with  our  own  and  where  there  is 
more  frequent  interchange,  and  we  know  more  about  costs  of  pro- 
ducing. 

Moreover,  since  that  time  there  has  been  another  factor  of  steadily 
increasing  importance.  Japan  for  many  years  has  been  increasing 
its  weaving  by  purchasing  textile  machinery  in  Europe.  They  have 
purchased  some  in  the  United  States,  but  up  until  the  war  that  was 
of  a  comparatively  small  character.  In  tne  year  1917  thev  only 
imported  112,000  yen  worth  of  machinery  from  the  United  States: 
in  1918  they  imnorted  3,000,000  yen;  in  1919  there  were  3,500,000 
yen;  in  1920  nearly  6,300,000  yen.     Six  millions  of  textile  machinery 
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means  a  lot  of  looms  and  other  machinery  and  12,000,000  yen  m 
three  years  would  make  a  great  many  very  large  weaving  plants. 

After  the  session  of  the  committee  the  witness  found  that  the 
figures  given  by  him  to  the  committee  in  dollars  were  taken  from  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Japanese  Government,  in  which  the  figures 
were  expressed  in  ]^en.  He  is  giving  you  at  the  end  of  the  testimony 
relating  to  the  subject  the  same  figures  converted  into  dollars.  The 
subject  is  less  strikmg  in  this  way,  but  it  still  amounts  to  an  enormous 
amount  of  machinery.  If  expressed  in  looms  alone,  it  would  equal 
oyer  100,000  looms  of  the  best  and  most  improved  pattern,  or  50  per 
cent  more  than  that  number,  if  the  more  simple  machinery  were 
represented.  Of  course,  the  importation  was  not  all  taken  in  looms, 
but  was  in  other  machinery  as  well,  including  a  considerable  amount 
of  spun  silk. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  tell  the  result  of  shipments  abroad 
by  the  amount  of  silk  in  Japan  shipped  to  her? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  amoimt  of  silk  m  Japan  is  not  a  criterion  of  how 
much  ^oods  they  weave  for  export  nor  how  much  is  exported.  £ 
am  gomg  to  presently  show  you  a  chart  that  will  clear  what  the 
amount  of  exports  have  been  and  how  they  liave  increased.  But  I 
am  bringing  £his  particularly  to  show  you  the  potentialities  of  the 
Japanese  industry  and  their  increased  al^Uity  to  do  this  kind  of 
business. 

In  addition  to  the  12,000,000  ^en  worth  of  United  States  machin- 
ery— ^it  is  just  exactly  the  same  £nd  of  machinery  we  have  got  in  our 
plants — th^  are  in  a  very  advantageous  position  to  compete  with  us. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  Imow  how  much  machmery  during 
some  stated  period  they  bought  in  Europe  f 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes;  I  have  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  increase  the  quantity  tiiej  have  f 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes.  Here  is  a  chart  that  shows  importations  of 
textile  machinery  into  Japan  for  the  last  five  years.     (See  Table  II.) 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  not  state  it  m  words  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  total  imports  of  textile  machinery  from  all 
sources  into  Japan  for  thevear  1919  amounted  to  16,178,000  yen.  • 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  one  year ) 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  is  one  year. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  during  the  three-year  period  that  you 
gave  the  shipment  of  American  macninery  to  Japan  t 

Mr.  Cheney.  In  1917  there  were  5,500,000  yen  and  in  1918  there 
were  9,400,000  yen;  in  1919  there  were  16,000,000  yen;  in  1920 
there  were  20,500,0()0  yen  worth  of  textile  machinery  unported  into 
Japan  of  various  sorts. 

Tablb  II. — Importation  of  textile  machinery  into  Japan, 


Imported  from-* 


Orett  Britain 

United  RUtes 

Inited States, In  yen. 
Otlwra 


Total 

Total,  in  yen. 


1915 


1818,534 
119,972 


138,838 


1877,344 
1,700,000 


1916 


11,084,071 
1110,466 


106,043 


1917 


12,318,095 

1337,648 

112,000 

187,539 


11,290^582  82,744,182 
2,589,000  ,  5,496,000 


1918 


11,957,331 

$2,488,640 

3,000,000 

S238,205 


$1,684,176 
9,390,000 


1919 


$2,858,898 

$4^469,053 

3,500^000 

$730,783 


$8,06^734 
16,178,000 
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Senator  Suthebland.  How  long  will  that  kind  of  textile  machb- 
ery  last  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  We  have  machines  that  are  still  in  operation  that 
I  worked  on  when  I  first  went  into  the  mills  30  years  a^o.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  longer  they  will  run  if  they  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  Japanese  are  a  very  skillful  people  and  they  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  in  some  other  industries  it  nas  been  reported  they  have 
a  less  degree  of  efficiency.  I  think  that  is  not  because  of  the  character 
of  the  worker,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  industry 
with  which  thev  are  dealing.  They  are  less  handicapped  in  that 
respect  in  the  silk  industry  than  they  are  in  any  other. 

Silk  is  an  oriental  product.  They  know  it  oetter  than  anything 
else,  and  I  believe  that  their  handicap  with  relation  to  silk  in  that 
respect  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  Their  modem  factories  are 
ve^efficient. 

when  considering  what  effect  the  importation  of  forei^  merchan- 
dise may  have  upon  the  domestic  business,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
into  the  picture  only  the  things  of  identical  character.  Any  article 
of  commerce  is  in  competition  with  any  other  article  of  commerce 
if  one  displaces  the  other  in  the  public  use  or  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes;  for  instance,  when  considering  the  effect  of  the  competi- 
tion of  Japanese  habutai — ^which  is  the  largest  Japanese  product— 
in  the  silk  market  of  the  United  States,  the  effect  can  not  oe  gauged 
>  alone  by  the  loss  of  a  sixnilar  production  in  the  United  Stat^.  In 
the  case  of  our  own  country  we  have  had  for  many  years  a  large 
business  in  what  is  known  as  florentine,  which  is  a  material  with 
reeled  silk  warp  and  spun  silk  filling,  similar  in  character  to  habutai^ 
only  perhaps  heavier  and  does  not  look  very  much  like  it,  but  can 
be  used  for  similar  piu*poses.  The  result  of  the  increased  impor- 
tation of  Japanese  nabutai  has  been  not  only  that  we  have  lost 
entirely  the  product  of  exactly  similar  merchandise  in  this  country, 
not  only  our  firm  but  all  other  firms  have  retired  from  the  manu- 
facture of  habutai  and  pongees  except  in  specialties,  but  we  have 
alSo  lost  large  business  in  other  fields. 

For  instance,  in  this  particular  field  I  am  speaking  of  the  sales  have 
actually  decreased  one-third  during  this  period  while  the  uses  for 
similar  materials  have  expanded  very  lai^ely. 

It  is  not  always  as  simple  as  that.  A  woman  who  wears  a  printed 
foulard  dress,  in  which  the  color,  style,  and  general  appearance  is 
the  predominating  factor,  does  not  care  very  much  what  kind  of 
material  she  buys  as  long  as  it  produces  the  effect  which  she  is  looking 
for-^  and  she  can  replace  the  foulard  by  habutai  and  across  this  room 
nobody  can  tell  and  nobody  will  know  the  difference. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  material  made  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  silk  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  am  speaking  of  substituting  one  silk  fabric  for 
another  silk  fabric,  both  made  of  silk  and  both  made  of  real  silk. 

Senator  McCumber.  Both  made  of  silk  from  the  silkworm? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  would  be  dif- 
ferent weaves  and  diflFerent  weights. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cheney,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  silk 
industry  in  the  Unit/cd  States  at  present  ?  To  what,  proportion  of 
their  capacity  are  they  operating  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  will  come  to  that  in  just  a  moment,  if  you  please. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Does  Japan  make  any  substitute  silks  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Oh,  yes*  they  make  foulards;  they  make  crtpes  and 
other  fabrics.  I  am  talking  chiefly  of  habutai,  because  out  of  some 
$55,000,000  worth  of  importation  of  Japanese  silks  there  were  about 
90  per  cent  habutai,  and  only  about  10  per  cent  of  it  was  other 
fabrics — that  is,  roughly  speakmg;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  statis- 
tics at  the  moment.  Iiie  total  imports  of  silk  for  the  year  1920  were 
$50,000,000  from  Japan;  $43,928,000,  of  which  90  per  cent  were 
habutai  and  10  per  cent  other  fabrics. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  public  press  of  what  is 
called  "a  return  to  normalcy,"  which  the  public  generally  interpret 
as  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  prices  whicn  existed  prior  to  the  war 
and  to  the  gauges  of  value.  By  some  necromancy  tney  expect  that 
wages  will  stay  nieh  and  that  the  prices  will  come  <fown.  What  really 
has  happened  is  Snat  we  have  a  new  basis  of  representing  property. 
Prior  to  the  war  there  were  in  the  ci^dlized  communities  certain  prop- 
erties, chiefly  the  products  of  man's  labor,  such  as  railroads,  mills, 
machinery,  buildings,  and  mines.  There  was  a  system  of  designating 
the  ownership  of  these  properties,  which  was  represented  by  bonds, 
stocks,  money,  and  so  on.  During  the  war  we  turned  wholeheartedly 
to  the  destruction  of  the  producte  of  man's  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  issued  a  perfect  flood  of  new  certificates  of  ownership  of 
property  in  the  form  of  Government  bonds. 

When  the  war  terminated  we  had  approximately  twice  as  many 
evidences  of  ownership  of  property  as  we  had  before,  and  we  had  less 
propertjr  to  be  represented  by  them.  That  means  that  the  value  of 
those  evidences  oi  property  has  got  to  be  changed  to  cover  the  prop- 
erty which  they  .represent.  If  there  is  no  more  property  and  twice 
the  evidences,  that  is  half  the  value.  The  only  way,  tnerefore,  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  return  to  a  prewar  level  in  wages 
and  prices  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  would  be,  first,  for  all 
governments  to  repudiate  3l  of  their  war  debts,  which  is  unthinkable 
and  not  to  be  contemplated;  the  second  way  would  be  for  men  to 
create  new  property  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  increased  evi- 
dences of  property  which  existed  prior  to  the  war.  We  can  not  do 
that;  it  is  ^oing  to  take  more  time  than  any  of  us  will  live  to  see  for 
that  to  be  brought  about.  There  is  only  one  other  alternative  left; 
that  is,  we  are  going  to  be  hereafter  on  a  new  basis  of  values  than 
what  we  have  been  heretofore  accustomed  to  gauge  property  by,  and 
we  can  not  return  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  of  1914. 

I  am  filing  with  the  committee  a  chart  showing  the  increase  in 
importation  of  silk-woven  goods  imder  the  operations  .of  the  laws 
of  1913.  The  average  importation  for  the  five  years  previous  to 
1914  amounted  to  9,000,000  square  yards  per  year;  I  am  not  talk- 
ing. doUars;  I  am  talking  actual  square  yards  and  quantity.  (See 
Table  III.) 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  only  during  tjiat  period  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  This  is  the  period  of  the  operation  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill.  Under  the  operation  of  the  bilf  which  is  now  enforced 
in  five  years  there  were  imported  25,000,000  on  an  average  per  year. 

Durins;  the  last  two  years  there  was  an  average  of  38,000,000  yards 
importeci. 

Senator  Watson.  Thirtv-eight  million  what  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Thirty-eight  million  square  yards — ^not  complicated 
by  the  question  of  values  at  all. 
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Senator  Watson.  Just  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Chenbt.  Quantity.  We  have  not  available  all  statistics  for 
the  year  1921,  but  the  importation  of  goods  for  the  month  of  May  for 
this  year  were  larger  than  any  previous  record  up  to  that  time.  Since 
preparing  this  I  have  seen  some  statistics  that  indicate  that  in  the  10 
months  which  have  been  completed  that  the  importations  of  the  10 
months  are  50  per  cent  greater  than  either  of  the  previous  four  years. 

Senator  Watson.  YHiere  from  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Japan— exclusively  Japan. 

Table  III. — Exports  ofhabtUaifrom  Japan  to  the  United  States, 


Square  yards. 

1910 8,176,534 

1911 8,002,849 

1912 6,991,986 

1913 10,389,281 

1914 13,581,8?d 


Average,  1910-1914. 


9, 428, 503 


Square  ytrds. 

1915 18,601,783 

1916 21,882,864 

1917 24,281,801 

1918 20,717,750 

1919 37,588,533 

Average,  1915-1919....  24,614,546 
1920 38,039,595 


Mr.  Chenby.  Here  is  a  chart^^  gentlemen,  which  will  show  you  what 
has  taken  place  in  that  situation  [indicating  chart]. 

This  section  indicates  the  operation  of  the  Payne  bill;  that  [indi- 
cating] is  the  average  of  the  Payne  bill. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  for  1900? 

Mr.  Chenbt.  That  is  from  1910  to  1914,  five  years;  there  is  what 
the  level  of  the  Payne  bill  is,  on  the  average,  and  here  is  the  level  of 
the  present  operatmg  bill  for  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  are  the  figures  for  each? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Nine  million  four,  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
square  yards  as  against  24,614,000  square  yards  as  an  average. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you  risnt  there  a  question:  You 
said  a  little  while  ago  that  in  the  last  few  years  Japan  had  been 
p^urchasing  enormous  quantities  of  machinery  tor  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  some  from  this  country,  but  a  larger  amount  from  Europe. 
Now,  you  are  speaking  about  the  increased  importations  to  tnis 
country  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  also  tell  us  to  what  extent  the  impor- 
tations have  increased  to  Europe  ?  I  would  imagine  she  has  bought 
enormous  quantities  of  machinery  in  that'  time.  She  is  making  an 
enormous  quantity  of  goods  compared  with  the  quantity  that  she 
made  before  she  bought  that  machmery.  Could  you  sive  us  the  infor- 
mation as  to  the  increase  in  exports  from  China  to  otner  countries  I 

Mr.  Cheney.  These  [indicating]  are  Japan. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  meant  Japan. 

Mr.  Cheney.  But  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about  what  has 
happened  this  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  can  tell  us  with  all  this  new  machmery 
she  has  been  buying  her  output  must  have  been  tremendously 
increased  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

1  Not  printed. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  that  her  consumption  was  very 
greatly  increased;  therefore  she  must  have  increased  her  exports 
pretty  extensively. 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  in  silks,  Senator? 

Scoiator  Simmons.  Yes.  in  silks;  and  I  want  to  know,  if  you  can 
furnish  the  committee — ^I  am  simply  asking  for  information — ^with 
statistics  as  to  her  exports  to  other  countries,  the  increase  in  exports 
during  this  period,  when  she  was  buying  and  installing  sucn  an 
enormous  amount  of  machinery,  as  compared  with  increase  in  exports 
to  this  country.  I  think  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  have  that 
information. 

Tablb  IV. — ExportSt  by  countries,  in  pounds. 

PLAIN  HABUTAI  FROM  JAPAN. 


Year. 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 

me. 

1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


To  France. 


998,511 
583,860 
711,978 
486,565 
423,999 
470,448 
5^121 


To  Italy. 


42,571 
35,845 
50,162 
40,484 
29,412 
11,850 


To  Great 
Britain. 


758,208 
892,162 

1,150,564 
922,346 
791,460 

1,329,663 
717,589 


To  United 
States. 


496,186 

646,462 

886,001 

1,044,143 

1,161,388 

991,097 

1,790,136 


To  all 

others, 

including 

India. 


Total. 


985,819 

803,959 

209,615 

940,520 

1,018,089 

2,288,859 

1,424,501 


3,279,295 
2,962,288 
3,963,550 
3,434,058 
3,424,348 
4,098,820 
3,937,347 
3,356,783 


FIGURED 

HABUTAI 

FROM  JAPAN. 

1913 

13,364 
1,247 
9,112 
3,600 
6,241 
5,324 
8,200 

824 

517 

1,352 

36,816 
24,476 
20,311 
20,212 
21,779 
37,165 
38,353 

1,559 
4,239 
5,201 
4,254 
1,941 
1,480 
10,712 

321,915 
164,059 
206,509 
140,325 
119,903 
167,524 
152,616 

374,478 
194,565 
244,486 
177,481 
149,864 

1914 

J9I5 

1916 

1917 

1918 

211,493 
209,881 
210, 128 

1919 

1920 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  exports  from  Japan  to  Europe  decreased  dur- 
ing this  entire  period.  The  exports  from  Japan  to  India  increased 
considerably  at  that  time.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  took 
up  practically  the  product  of  the  imported  machinery. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  exports  from  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  exports  of  silk  goods  from  the  United  States 
are  negligible. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  increase  in  tonnage  in  the 
United  States  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Chxsney.  I  have  not  that  available.  It  is  considerable. 
I  should  say  that  the  increased  expenditure  was  greater  than  the 
increased  yardage.  I  should  say  tnat  perhaps  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  60  to  75  per  cent  in  tne  value  of  product  of  the  United 
States  during  one  or  two  of  those  years  the  actual  yardage  was  not 
greatly  increased.  During  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  run- 
ning, as  I  will  show  you  in  a  moment,  on  a  very  reduced  basis,  and 
tlie  importations  are  continuing  to  increase  in  quantity. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  Uiink  there  was  no  increase  in  their 
exports  to  title  United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  they  have  had 
probably  no  tariff  at  all  there  ? 
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Mr.  Chbnet.  There  was  actually  a  decrease  during  the  period  of 
years  of  the  war. 

Senator  Scmmons.  The  increase  to  this  country  as  against  Great 
Britain.  We  had  a  tariff  in  this  country — some  tariff,  but  not 
enough;  they  had  none  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
selling  price  of  cotton  goods  in  this  country  during  this  period, 
partictilarly  the  war  period  I  speak  of,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Chenet.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  cottons,  but  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  Doth  cottons  and  silk.  The 
price  of  raw  silk  increased  tremendously.  It  got  up  at  one  time  to 
over  $15  a  pound. 

Senator  La  Tollette.  But  the  increase  in  the  selling  price  of 
cotton  ^oods  had  an  influence,  did  it  not,  in  increasing  tne  impor- 
tations into  this  country  of  the  Japanese  silk  goods  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  You  can  not  make  anything  that  a  woman  wears 
on  her  back  without  affecting  every  other  thing  that  every  other 
woman  wears. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  one  of  the  reasons  for 
greatly  increased  importations  into  this  country  of  silk  during  the 
war.  Wages  were  so  high;  money  was  so  plentiful,  that  even  the 
laboring  man  stopped  wearing  cotton  shirts  and  began  to  wear 
silk  shirts,  stopped  wearing  cotton  stockings  and  began  to  wear 
silk  stockings.  The  consumption  was  enormously  increased  in  this 
country  because  people  had  so  much  money  and  their  fancy  ran  into 
silks  for  underclothes. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  not  so  now  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Oh,  no,  not  to  the  same  extent.  Still  they 
are  very  much  used  now;  we  have  not  got  out  of  the  habit  yei. 
In  some  lines  of  industry  in  this  country  they  are  getting  mighty 
high  wages  yet  and  in  a  good  many  lines  they  are  not  getting  any 
wages  at  all.  But  the  chart  indicates  that  notwithstanding  vou 
have  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  out  of  employment,  the  importations 
of  these  goods  is  increasing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  C&eney.  It  increased  approximately,  if  these  statistics  I 
show  are  correct,  50  per  cent  in  the  past  vear. 

Senator  vSimmons.  I  want  to  call  Mr.  Cneney's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Monthly  Summary  shows  that  the  importations  of  silk 
fabrics  from  Japan  for  the  first  10  months,  1920,  were  $26,418,312, 
and  for  the  first  10  months  in  the  year  1921  they  were  only  $16,008,000. 

Mr.  Cheney.  You  are  dealing  with  dollars  and  I  am  dealinoj  with 
actual  quantities  in  yards  of  importations,  with  the  price  cut  m  two 
in  the  meantime. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  price  has  affected  the  dollars — prices  were  prac- 
tically cut  in  two. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  you  dealing  with  piece  goods  alone,  or  all 
forms  of  importations  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  This  is  simply  importations  of  habutai  alone  I  nm 
talking  of. 

I  am  a  little  sorry  that  Senator  La  Follette  has  left,  because  I  want 
to  show  a  chart  which  would  interest  him,  from  the  questions  he  has 
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asked.  It  shows  the  history  of  the  price  of  silk  eoods  as  ascertained 
by  takm^  the  10  principal  items  of  our  manufacture  covering  the  * 
entire  fiem  for  the  entire  time  of  the  war,,  showing  what  the  record 
of  their  prices  was,  and  on  the  same  chart  showing  the  prices  of  the 
materials  and  labor  that  went  into  them,  by  which  it  appears  that 
in  the  silk  industry  prices  have  always  lagged  behind  the  prices  that 
were  paid  for  raw  silk,  and  for  spim  sUk  and  for  labor,  and  never 
reflected  the  high  .peak  at  all. 

(The  chart  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cheney  «»nd  exhibited  to  the  com- 
mittee was  printed  in  House  hearing,  Pan  IV,  pp.  2828-2832.) 

Mr.  Cheney.  You  will  see  that  this  heavy  line  is  always  below  the 
lines  of  all  the  factors  that  went  into  it,  except  for  the  brief  period, 
and  that  now  the  prices  of  silks  have  suffered  very  much  more  heavily 
than  have  the  things  which  go  toward  making  them  up,  wages  and 
so  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  my  information,  I  want  to  ask  you  what 
effect  did  the  importations  of  silks  at  the  high  prices  that  were  held 
in  hond  and  then  sent  back  to  China  and  sent  from  China  to  the 
United  States  have  on  the  figures  of  the  importation  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  do  not  thmk  there  were  enough  such  things  done 
to  affect  the  final  result  materially.  There  was,  I  am  tola,  some 
invoices  of  goods  shipped  back  there,  but  I  did  not  know  of  any 
evidence  that  there  was  any  considerable  quantity,  and  I  think  the 
evidence  is  rather  of  the  reverse,  that  they  were  verv  small,  and  the 
fact  that  the  importation  has  continued  to  moimt  all  the  time  would 
indicate  that  there  was  no  reason  for  reexporting;  that  if  there  was  a 
reexportation  it  was  an  individual  case,  and  was  not  part  of  the  main 
result. 

It  would  appear,  if  the  chart  presented  by  Mr.  Kridel  for  the  year 
1919  was  correct,  that  there  was  a  considerable  exportation  during 
that  year;  goods  withdrawn  from  bond  and  returned  to  escape  the 
payment  oi  duty.  The  price  of  such  goods  for  the  year  1920 — be- 
tween January  and  July  of  that  year — according  to  the  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  a  report  to  the  House  fell  (for  6i 
momme  habutai)  from  $1.15  per  yard  to  45.7  cents  in  July.  These 
prices  before  the  year  was  over  fell  as  low  as  36  cents,  since  which 
time  they  have  risen  to  something  over  50  cents,  but  the  figures 
available  for  the  year  1921,  according  to  the  last  published  report, 
indicate  that  the  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  have  all 
been  reexported  to  the  United  States,  and  as  much  more  in  addition 
as  would  make  up  for  their  having  been  exported. 

I  present  your  committee  with  a  series  of  charts*  that  show  various 
factors  in  the  silk  industry,  such  as  the  history  of  wages  and  the  costs 
of  hving,  and  all  other  factors.  They  are  charts  from  the  statistics 
of  our  own  company. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Cheney,  did  they  not  have  over  there  in 
Japan  some  time  ago  a  panic  in  the  silk  industry  very  much  like  the 
panic  which  occurred  in  the  sugar  business  in  Cuba  ? 

iir.  Cheney.  That  was  a  panic,  primarily,  in  raw  silk  rather  than  a 
panic  in  silk  goods. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  that  not  affect  the  price  of  the  finished  silk  ? 

Mr.  CiffiNEY.  Oh,  my,  yes. 

>  On  file  with  committee.  Some  of  these  charts  may  be  found  in  Part  V  of  hearings  before  the  Ways 
&n<l  MeaDsCommittee  of  the  House. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Did  not  that  lead  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  producers  to  dispose  of  their  goods  at  any thii^  they  could  get  for 
them  in  any  market  where  there  was  a  demand  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  perhaps  may  have  enter^  into  the  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  did  in  sugar,  and  I  thought  it  inight  have 
done  so  in  the  silk  industry. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  could  not  say  whether  that  was  a  real  factor  in  the 
case  or  not,  but  the  fact  that  the  continuous  mounting  and  continuing 
increase  of  products  from  Japan  shows  it  was  not  the  dumping  of  sur- 
plus stock  at  one  time  that  brought  about  the  situation;  it  is  a 
steadily  mounting  factor,  year  after  year,  for  the  last  seven  years. 
That  is  not  dumpmg  a  surplus  nor  can  it  be  accounted  for  by  saying 
there  were  goods  shipped  back  and  then  returned  here  again. 

It  is  just  going  rignt  uphill  every  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  anticipate  that  in  the  future  there  will 
be  any  surplus  consumption  of  sUk  goods  in  this  country  as  we  had 
during  the  flush  times  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  think  that  we  will  see  an  increase  in  the  consump 
tion  of  silks;  yes,  as  time  goes  on. 

Senator  Sibimons.  Over  the  consumption  over  the  peak  years  of 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so,  in  the  course  of  time.  But 
another  factor  that  bears  particularly  upon  what  you  have  to  say, 
Senator  Simmons,  is  this:  The  French  nation  had  very  lar^e  busing 
in  making  goods — ^just  exactly  the  same  kind  of  goods  mat  Japan 
made — and  the  converting  industry  in  France  was  more  powerfuJ 
politically  than  was  the  weaving  industry,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  France  has  always  considered  sUk  as  the  ''particular  jewel  in 
her  crown,"  they  lowered  and  almost  removed  tne  duty  on  woven 
silk  goods,  with  the  result  that  France  has  entirely  lost  that  weaving 
industry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  very  much  more  advanta- 
geously situated  than  we  are  for  competition,  and  to-day  a  very  lar^e 
5 art  of  the  goods  which  we  get  from  France  are  really  produced  m 
apan  and  China  and  Central  France  and  there  dyed  and  finished 
and  sent  out  as  French  foods. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  is  not  that  probably  because  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  factories  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  The  whole  thing  took  place  before  the  war.  The 
industry  was  practically  extinct  before  tne  war  began. 

Senator  Simmons.  France  has  lost  her  silk  business  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  France  had  lost  her  silk  business  to  Japan  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  the  production  of  piece  dyed  goods  of 
that  character  which  has  been  imaer  discussion. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  she  continue  to  export  at  all  ? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  She  exports  converted  goods  which  she  imported 
from  Japan  in  the  form  of  gray  or  boiled-off  condition. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  otner  country  in  Europe  is  a  large  silk- 
manufacturing  country  besides  France  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  United  States  to-day  manufactures  more  silk 
goods  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  But  France  is  the  largest  one.  The 
next  to  France  is  Italy,  and  then  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  Italy  lost  her  business,  too  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Italy  never  was  a  great  factor  in  producing  that  field 
of  piece  dyed  light-weight  goods. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Then  Japan  has  largely  at  this  time  the  silk  trade 
of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  She  has  that  particular  part  of  it,  yes — the  piece  dyed 
and  printed  habutai  field.  That  does  not  mean  that  she  dyes  and 
prints  that  in  Japan.  They  weave  the  goods  in  Japan,  send  them  to 
Europe  and  they  are  there  oved  and  printed  and  sold  under  the  trade- 
marl^  of  the  various  inanufacturers. 

Senator  Simmons.  Since  France  was  the  greatest  manufacturer  of 
silks  in  Europe,  if  she  lost  her  business  to  Japan  practically  the  whole 
of  Europe  would  have  also  lost  their  business  ? 

Mr.  (&ENEY.  Of  course,  you  know  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
France  lost  her  entire  silk  business.  They  lost  this  section  of  tne  silk 
business,  which  is  an  important  section. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  lost  her  market  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Cheney.  No;  they  lost  their  market  in  their  own  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  am  saying;  if  France  lost  the 
market  in  her  own  country  to  Japan,  France  being  a  great  producer 
of  silks,  I  suppose  that  all  the  balance  of  Europe  must  have  become 
customers  of  Japan. 

^Ir.  Cheney.  As  far  as  this  factor  is  concerned. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  I  thought  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that 
Japan  had  not  increased  her  exports  of  sil^  to  Europe  t 

Mr.  Cheney.  This  took  place  long  prior  to  the  war;  the  actual 
yardage  consumption  of  silk  fell  off  durmg  the  war. 
"  Senator  Simmons.  Then,  Japan  had  the  European  markets  before 
the  war,  practically  ? 

Mr.  C^NEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Without  reference  to  the  tariffs  in  this  country 
or  that  country,  they  had  the  market? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Practicallv,  of  that  particular  section  of  the  business. 
Of  course,  the  yam-dyed  ousiness  she  did  not  touch,  and  some  of  the 
rest  of  it. 

I  wiQ  present  your  committee  with  charts  showing  the  idle  looms. 
This  is  what  Senator  Penrose  asked  about. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  what  tariff  duty  France  had  on 
silk  at  the  time  Japan  was  capturing  the  market  from  her  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  could  not  tell  you  now,  sir;  it  was  a  specific  tariff 
originally,  and  it  was  a  graduated  tariff. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  suggest  if  you  do  not  know  that  you  just  look 
it  up  and  give  it  to  the  committee  later. 

Mr.  Ci^NEY.  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  might  be  very  illuminating  in  connection 
with  your  tariff  argument  to  us. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Of  course,  the  duties  were  lower  in  France  than 
they  are  here.  But  I  have  at  home  a  history  of  tariffs  of  the  world 
that  will,  I  am  sure,  give  me  that  information. 

(The  matter  was  subsequently  furnished  and  is  as  follows :) 

It  appears  from  the  records  which  follow  that  there  was  a  silk  tariff  from  1S73  to 
18S4,  from  which  time  apparently  silks  were  free.  It  was  during  this  period  that  I 
Dresume  distress  in  the  French  weaving  industry  came  prominently  forward.  I 
o&ve  been  unable  to  find  in  my  records  copies  of  memorials  of  the  French  weaving 
industry  to  the  French  Clovemment,  which  have  become  misplaced.  The  following 
is  the  substance  of  one  of  these  memorials: 

Fnnce  enjoyed  a  ver]^  laige  production  of  silk  weaving  for  the  production  of 
materiab  for  special  dyeing  and  printing,  but  the  dyeis  and  converteis  of  France 
»▼  the  possibility  of  doing  a  large  business  by  the  importation  of  Japanese  and 
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Ghineee  fabrics^  which  they  claimed  would  otherwifle  be  done  bv  other  coiintrif^. 
in  which  no  import  duties  were  charged,  and  that  France  woula  thereby  lose  the 
conversion  of  such  goods  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  so  by  misrepreflentation 
and  undue  influence  on  their  part  with  the  political  situation,  they  secured  abolition 
of  duties  upon  silk  goods,  witn  the  result  that  the  industry  of  weaving  materiAb  for 
piece  dyeing  and  printing  which  had  been  a  very  important  industry  in  France 
was  completely  ruined,  and  that  their  looms  were  idle,  their  people  out  of  enir>lo>'- 
ment,  and  that  they  petitioned  to  Parliament  for  a  relief  and  for  reenactment  of  duUes 
to  protect  the  weaving  industry  of  France.  They  were  to  some  extent  micceapful. 
as  autics  upon  some  goods  were  reimposed,  but  a  considerable  varietv  of  fabrics  of 
oriental  origin  in  the  unbleached  and  undyed  condition  were  specifically  exempted, 
and  retained  free,  and  it  remained  so  until  1910,  in  which  tariff  they  still  pay  only 
one-half  of  the  duty  of  colored  or.  printed  goods. 

If  I  am  able  to  discover  a  copy  of  this  memorial  mentioned  above,  I  will  submit  it 
to  the  committee. 

French  tariff  rates. 

[Supplied  by  sUk  association.) 


Year. 


Rates  per  lon 
kilas,  in  franc?. 


I 


1873 
1884 
1882 


1899 
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Tissues  of  pure  silk,  scarb  or  foulards,  crape  hosiery,  trimmings 

Tissues  of  pure  silk,  scarfs  or  foulard,  etc 

SUk  fabrics: 

Foulardp,  ctApe  tulle,  hosiery,  trimmings,  etc 

Coarse  silk  for  furniture.  weiEhing  250  grams  to  the  square  meter 

Fabricsofsilkmix^  with  SUk  waste 

Tissues  of  silk,  floss  silk,  and  tissues  of  all  kinds  of  artiflcation  silk: 
Tissues  and  foulards  of  pure  silk- 
Unbleached 

Colored,  other  than  black 

Black 

Tissues,  foulards,  ordpe,  tulle  of  pure  silk 

Tissues,  spongy,  corah  and  tussan  or  tussor 

(Only  tissues  of  non-European  origin,  manufactures  from  unbleached 
silk,  neither  sized,  dyed,  nor  printed.) 

Tissues  of  floss  silk,  pure,  unbleached,  bleached,  dyed,  or  printed 

Tissues  of  waste  floss  silk,  for  upholstering,  weighing  more  than  350  grams 

per  square  meter 

(Tissues  of  silk  mixed  with  floss  silk,  the  floss  silk  predominating  in 
weight,  as  tissues  of  pure  floes  silk.) 
Tissues  or  silk  or  floss  silk  mixed  with  other  textile  materials,  the  silk  or  floss 
silk  predominating  in  weight 
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Fabrics  of  sUk,  of  floss  silk,  and  of  artificial  silk: 

Pongee,  corah,  tussah  or  tussor,  woven  like  linen  or  serge,  or  twilled,  of  non- 
European  origin-- 
HaDutai  and  the  like- 
Unbleached 

Boiled,  but  not  bleached,  dyed,  coated  nor  printed 

Shantungs,  honan,  assan  and  others,  unbleached  or  merely  boiled,  but 

not  bleached,  dyed,  coated,  nor  printed 

Foulards,  crdpes.  tulles,  trimmings  and  all  other  of^ure  silk— 

Of  Italian  origin ; 

Of  origin  in  tbecountries  of  the  Far  East 

Of  any  other  origin— 

1.  Crapes,  tulles,  and  trimmings 

2.  Velvets  and  plushes 

8.  Muslins,  grenadines,  voile  and  the  like,  plain  or  figured 

4.  Oauze,  etamine,  plain  or  figured 

<  5.  Plain  gauxe,  for  bolting,  including  boltercloth 

6.  Close-woven  fabrics,  foulards,  and  all  other  fabrics  not  specified  under 
1, 2, 3,  4,  or  5  above— 

Unbleached 

Colored  other  than  black 

Black 


Gen*  I   Mini* 
oral.      mum. 


(})     ;  «Ft««- 
Free.   


186 
373 


...I 


600 
Free. 


250 

aoo 

375 


flOO 

900 

eoo 

000 
1,500 

1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


240 
*  300 

409 
Free, 


300 


37^ 
600 


4900 

40O 
606 

4m 

400 


500 
325 
230 


1  288  to  1,727.30  franoB  per  100  kUos. 
»  Conventional. 

s  The  French  tartfT  was  radically  amended  in  1910,  based  on  the  tariff  act  of  1892,  which  had  been  amended 
previously  in  a  few  minor  particulars,  but  not  a  general  revision,  which  is  given  as  a  matter  of  interest. 
4  China  and  Japan. 
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Mr.  Cheney.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  complete  statistics  of 
the  question  of  the  idleness  of  the  industry  for  the  last  few  months. 
I  have  here  a  chart  which  shows  the  idleness  for  the  months  of  last 
spring. 

The  final  result  is  that  last  spring  showed  about  55  per  cent  of 
the  looms  were  in  operation,  ana  that  in  November  approximately 
the  same  number  of  looms  were  in  operation,  but  then  and  now 
about  65  per  cent  of  those  looms  which  are  in  operation  are 
running  on  short  time,  and  that  the  industry  is  not  producing  more 
than  50  per  cent  capacity.  The  conditions  of  the  industry  are  bad 
and  the  records  of  failures  for  the  last  two  months  are  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  business. 

I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  factors,  and  then  I  am 
through.  These  are  individual  items.  The  worst  competition  in  the 
silk  industrv  has  been  b^  Japan,  but  in  that  case  the  foreign  exchange 
does  not  play  a  really  important  part,  and  American  valuation,  or 
other  device  similar,  does  not  materially  affect  the  situation.  But 
exchange  does  greatly  affect  the  situation,  of  course,  where  there 
are  industries  which  compete  with  Eiu-ope  very  largely,  particularly 
the  spun-silk  industry.  There  the  chief  competitor  is  the  great 
combme  of  the  silk  spinners  of  Europe;  then  the  velvets  have  to 
compete  with  the  velvet  center  of  Kreieldt,  in  Germanv. 

Senator  McLean.  Define  that  combine  of  Europe.  ^Vhat  do  you 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  CoENET.  That  is  what  thev  call  in  Europe  a  cartel,  a  group 
of  manufacturers  operating  togetner  in  unison  for  various  purposes, 
fixing  prices  and  purchasing  together.  They  control  practical^  the 
entire  silk  business  of  the  world,  except  what  is  made  in  the  Imited 
States. 

'  Spun  silk  has  been  imported  into  the  United  States  durir^  the 
last  year  at  prices  which  are  less  than  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
the  goods  in  this  country. 

For  instance,  last  spring  60/2  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
at  $3.88  per  pound,  wnen  the  cost  of  producing  an  equivalent  quality 
in  our  mill  in  this  countrywas  $4.45. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  did  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italv — all  three  have  the 
same  price  for  equivalent  grades.  In  the  velvet  schedule  we  par- 
ticularlv  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  "hatter's  plush," 
which  formerly  has  been  imported  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  duty  on 
the  theory  that  it  was  a  fabric  not  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
confined  exclusively^  to  the  manufacture  of  men's  silk  hats;  yet  the 
records  of  importation  show  that  as  the  use  of  men's  silk  hats  has 
decreased  that  the  importation  of  hatter's  plush  has  increased  enor- 
mously— about  10  times,  from  some  43,000  to  450,000 — and  we  ask 
the  elimination  of  this  clause  from  the  tariff,  and  that  hatter's  plush 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  ranks  of  other  pile  fabrics,  and  that  the 
importation  of  material  for  making  women's  dresses  and  hats  can 
not  be  covered  in  that  clause,  and  come  in  under  improper  classi- 
fication. 

I  have  here  a  large  amount  of  charts  and  other  material.     It  is 
immensely  technical;  it  goes  into  details  that  will  cover  any  subject. 

Before  Senator  Simmons  asked  me  that  question  I  should  have 
said  they  would  answer  any  question  anybody  could  ask  in  the  silk 
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industry,  but  he  went  back  about  80  years  and  I  was  not  quite  pre- 
pared for  him. 

Senator  McLean.  You  stated  your  business  was  not  operating  50 
per  cent  1 

Mr.  Chenet.  Approximately,  on  the  average. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  individuals  does  it  employ) 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  have  got  that  somewhere.  I  am  a  httle  afraid  to 
quote  exactly.  I  am  afraid  to  say  offhand  how  many  there  are. 
My  impression  is  about  130,000  employees  in  the  silk  indusUy, 
employed  in  the  direct  manufacture  of  silk.  There  would  be  a  large 
number  in  the  subsidiary  occupations. 

The  1919  census  figures  show  a  total  of  127,000  wage  earners  in 
silk  industry.  Reports  for  50  per  cent  of  the  industry  in  answer  to 
special  inquiry  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America  indicate  that  of 
tnis  number  there  were  unemployed  in  the  silk  industry  on  January 
1,  1921,  54,000;  September  1,  1921,  28,000;  September  26,  1921, 
31,000. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  reyising  yeur  remarks  you  can  put  in 
those  figures. 

Mr.  &ENEY.  Yes;  I  can  get  those  for  you  yery  shortly. 

Unless  there  are  other  questions  that  you  desire  to  ask  me,  or 
unless  you  desire  me  to j?o  mto  greater  detail,  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  daeney,  1  hope  vou  will  comply  with  Senator 
Dillingham's  suggestion  and  put  anything  more  in  we  record  you 
think  desirable  for  the  information  of  the  committee  and  carefullv 
examine  the  record  to  see  that  there  are  no  errors  in  it,  after  whicK 
it  will  be  printed. 

Senator  McLean.  You  haye  not  said  anything  about  the  rates 
that  you  think  you  require. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  said  this,  that  increased  specific  rates  we  have 
been  told  we  can  not  haye.  I  can  see  the  political  difficulties  of 
securing  them.  Howeyer,  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  ad  yalorem  rates^ 
those  rates  will  be  entirely  dependent  upon  whether  it  is  American 
yaluation  or  forei^  yaluation.  In  one  case  it  will  be  quite  different 
from  what  it  will  m  the  other.  But  in  aiij  case  the  rates  which  are 
enforced  to-day  under  the  present  tariff  biU  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  situation,  and  they  are  causing  a  serious  condition  in 
the  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Haye  you  made  up  your  mind  as  to  what  ad 
yalorem  rates  would  be  on  f orei^  and  American  yaluation  t 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yc^,  sir;  I  can  eiye  you  each  bracket,  what  we  think 
there  should  be.    There  are  a  dozen  or  more  different  brackets. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  but  take  paragraph  1205,  woyen  fabrics  in 
the  piece,  composed  in  chief  yalue. 

Mr.  Cheney.  There  is  a  basis  of  31  per  cent  in  the  House  bill, 
which  is  inadequate;  it  ought  to  be  at  least  38  per  cent.  Each 
ad  yalorem  should  be  increased  by  yarying  amounts  of  from  5  per 
cent  to  8  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  American  yaluation  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  On  the  American  yaluation.  Or  if  it  was  on  the 
foreign  yaluation  it  ought  to  be  55  per  cent  instead  of  31  per  cent. 

Senator  MgCumber.  What  wages  are  you  paying  in  your  spinning 
room  ? 

NoTB.— The  average  earningB  of  spinnen  are  53}  cents  per  hour. 
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Mr.  Cheney.  I  have  the  wa^es  here  of  all  of  our  occupations.    But 
our  average  throughout  the  plant  is  51  cents  per  hour. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  what  is  it  for  what  we  call  ordinary 
skilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  women's  rates  to-day,  the  lowest  rates  in  the 
plant,  are  40  employees  at  27^  cents. 
Senator  McLean.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  CtaiNEY.  Oh,  those  are  children,  chiefly.     We  have  120  at 
30  cents  an  hour,  and  then  we  get  the  largest  peak  of  our  entire  list, 
which  is  365  persons,  who  get  47^  cents  per  hour. 
Senator  McLean.  That  is  your  own  naill? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Our  own  mill. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  do  you  employ  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Approximately  5,000. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  is  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  I  may  thoroughly  understand  what  you 
meant — the  ad  valorem  suggested  by  you  would  mean  on  all  weaves 
and  fabrics  irrespective  of  the  size  of  tne  thread. 

Mr.,  Cheney.  Yes.  We  are  the  only  silk  manufactiu-ers  in  the 
world  that  make  practically  everything  there  is  out  of  silk.  So  we 
can  not  be  accused  of  havmg  one  special  interest  that  we  want  to 
cover  more  than  another.  We  make  broad  goods,  silk  goods;  we  make 
velvets,  ribbons,  and  practically  everything  else  there  is  made  out  of 
silk,  excepting  sewing  silks,  which  is  what  we  started  in  business  with. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  even  during  war  times  you  could  not  afford 
to  wear  silk  shirts  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  wear  silk  shirts,  and  I  have  worn  them  a  good  many 
years,  because  I  find  them  quite  as  economical  as  cotton  shirts,  as 
they  last  longer  and  are  more  comfortable. 

^nator  McLean.  How  much  have  you  reduced  your  prices  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Just  about  half. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is,  you  have  reduced  your  prices  on  your 
goods  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Approximately. 

Senator  McLean.  And  your  wages  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  In  your  statement  do  you  give  the  wages  of  men 
and  women  in  Japan  ?  - 

Mr.  Cheney.  1  put  a  complete  statement  of  those  in  the  House 
brief — that  is  all  published  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  re- 
port— and  I  did  not  duplicate  the  statement  here  because  I  thought 
that  was  available  for  you.     If  you  want  it,  I  wiU  duplicate  it. 

Senator  Calder.  Duplicate  it  here,  please. 

Silk  Wages. 

A  comparison  of  those  reported  in  the  brief  of  the  Silk  Awociation  presented  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1913  with  the  latest  available  information.  In  con- 
sidermg  European  wages  to-day  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  exchange 

situation. 
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Wdgea  per  day  in  Uu  United  States, 


1020 

1013 

'  High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

W  eavers  (men) 

S8.25 
5.10 
7.90 
7.00 
3.75 
5.70 

$4.50 
2.75 
6.25 
4.(>5 
2.00 
2.50 

$3.00 
1.40 
4.50 
2.50 
1.00 
1.50 

tl.On 

W  ind  era  ( women ) '. 

.511 

Machinists  (men) 

2.00 

Dyers  (men) 

l.fv*i 

Children.......' ! 

.40 

Spinners  (girls) 

1.00 

Hours,  1020,  44  to  50;  1013,  48  to  GO. 

Average  wages  per  day  in  Switzerland. 


Weavers  (men)... 
Winders  (women) 
Machinists  (men). 
Spinners  (girls)... 


Francs. 


Normal. 


12.6 
10 
24.1 
10.5 


$2.50 
2.00 
4.80 
2.10 


Ex- 
Chan^. 


1.57 
3.79 
1.65 


Wages  per  day  in 

Japan  and  China. 

1020. 

1013 

High. 

Low. 

High.         Low. 

Heelers  (female) 

JAPAN.! 

10.425 

L25 

2.00 

.70 

.40 

ia235 
.60 
1.00 
.50 

.30 

1 
$0:22           so.  07 

Weavers 

.20              .10 

Kachinbts 

.40              .20 

Winders 

.10                OH 

Reelers  (female) 

CHINA." 

.13 

.07 

1  Japanese  wages  taken  at  peak. 

>  Very  meager  wages;  wages  approximately  doable. 

France. — The  French  wages  are  very  much  disturbed,  but  will  follow  Swiss  level. 

Italy. — 1914  (11-hour  day):  Weavers,  2.7  lire  (10.62);  loom  fixers  or  machinists, 
5.5  lire  ($1.10);  winders,  1.45  lire  ($0.29);  warpers,  3  lire  ($0.60). 

1920  (9  -hour  day):  Weavers,  16^  lire  ($3.25),  excnange,  $0.62;  loom  fixers  or  machio- 
istfl,  25  lire  ($5);  exchange,  $0.94;  winders,  7.94  lire  ($1.59);  exchange,  $0.39;  warpen, 
17  lire  ($5.40):  exchange,  $0.64. 

Germany. — Weavers  paid  300  to  500  marks  per  week,  which  with  marks  at  If  cents, 
equals  $8.75  per  week.  • 

EXCHANGE   LEVELS. 

French 13.67  francs  per  $1. 

Italian 26 .  67  lires  ^r  $1 . 

Swiss 6.35  francs  per  $1. 

German 67.1  marks  per  f  1. 

One  franc  equals  $0,073;  1  lire,  $0,037;  1  franc,  $0.1572;  1  mark.  $0.0175. 

The  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  Japan  reported  the  following  wages 
for  women:  High,  0.47, 0.85,  and  1.90  yen;  low,  0.23J,  0.42J,  and 0.96  yen,  whid wages 
are  higher  than  reported  from  other  sources. 

The  American  Silk  Mission  reports  having  found  at  the  very  peak  of  the  highest 
waf^es  in  the  month  before  the  financial  crash,  experienced  reelers  paid  $0.35  per  day, 
United  States  ^old,  with  other  additions  at  that  time  equsd  to  as  much  more,  with 
fines  and  additions  for  imperfect  work  of  an  unknown  amount,  in  some  cases  reported 
to  be  as  large  as  the  additions,  giving  a  wage  range  of  from  ^.35  per  day  up  to  as  high 
as  $0.70.  We  append  their  report  m  regard  to  wage  conditions  found  at  diat  time, 
which  are  admittedly  very  different  to-day. 
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''Reding  girls. — These  girls  are  usually  apprenticed  by  their  parents  to  the  filatures, 
at  the  age  of  13  to  14  years,  for  terms  ranging  from  3  to  7  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  apprenticeship  contract  new  contracts  are  entered  into  annually,  for  periods  of 
one  year.  The  girls  live  in  the  factory  inclosures,  being  supplied  with  dormitories 
and  rood  by  the  employer.  The  working  day  is  ordinarily  of  11  to  12  hours  of  actual 
working  time,  in  addition  to  their  meal  times  and  rest  periods,  so  that  the  working 
day  extends  over  a  period  of  13  to  14  hours.  In  most  establishments  there  are  two 
days  of  rest  during  each  month.  Sometimes  the  filature  is  closed  during  the  rest 
days,  and  in  others  the  filatures  operate  continuously  without  stoppage,  but  the  girls 
are  given  days  off  in  rotation  twice  a  month.  Customarily  the  establishments  are 
dos^  during  January  and  February,  and  also  for  one  month  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
period r  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  establishments  are  uniformly  clean  and  the 
girls  appear  to  be  well  cared  for  and  look  well  nourished  and  contented.  They  are 
extremely  attentive  to  their  work  and  there  is  every  evidence  of  strict  discipline  and 
a  highly  developed  or^nization.  In  the  best  places  provision  is  made  for  care  of  the 
sick  and  injured,  in  infirmary  quarters,  and  the  service  rendered  is  free,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  charge  for  medicines.  Wages  are  not  paid  during  the  time  off, 
and  the  period  of  rest  allowed  is  arbitrarily  determined  by  tne  administration.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two  of  apprenticeship  in  the  best  regulated  places,  one-half  of  each 
day  is  devoted'  to  factory  work  and  the  other  half  to  education,  which  consists  of  teadi- 
ing  in  primary  grades,  with  the  addition  of  sewing,  cooking,  housekeeping,  etc.,  and 
often  with  some  technical  instruction  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  establishments. 
Apprentices  receive  about  one-third  the  wage  scale  of  the  experienced  hands.  £x- 
penenced  reelers  were  paid  35  cents  per  day,  United  States,  gold.  The  equivalent 
value  of  the  food  supply  was  variously  estimated  at  from  25  to  z5  cents,  and  the  value 
of  the  lodgine  at  from  10  to  15  cents.  In  some  places  there  is  also  a  system  Of  fines 
and  bonuses  for  bad  or  good  work,  which  adds  to  or  takes  something  from  the  above 
wa^  scale.  It  is  also  a  general  practice  to  distribute,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  a  sum 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  general  nature  of  profit  sharing.  The  amount  is  not  fixed  by 
any  prearranged  percentage  or  proportion  of  profits,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  adnunistration.  We  were  UAd  that  during  the  last  year  this  bonus  had 
been  not  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  cash  waee  and  in  some  establishments  it  had  run 
as  high  as  100  per  cent.  It  seemed  to  be  tne  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  normal 
times  it  had  amounted  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  parents  receive 
a  cash  payment  of,  say,  50  yen  at  the  time  they  execute  the  contract  of  apprenticeship. 
In  other  cases  there  is  no  such  payment. 

"It should  be  understood  that  during  the  existence  of  contract,  either  for  Ihe 
apprenticeship  period  or  for  euheequent  periods,  the  operative  is  very  nearly  the 
property  of  the  employer.  Permission  to  leave  the  grounds  is  only  granted  occa- 
sionally for  special  reasons,  although  the  practice  in  regard  to  this' matter  varies  a 
good  deal. 

^'Weaving  shov  wages. — I  was  only  able  to  secure  such  information  in  one  instance. 
In  this  establisnment  the  employees'  food  and  lodging  was  estimated  at  about  30 
cents,  15  cents  of  which  was  deducted  from  the  pay,  so  that  the  expense  was  divided 
evenlv  between  the  employee  and  the  establiahment.  The  day  rate  of  pay  was 
as  follows: 

Winders $0. 50 

Warpers 75 

Twisters 75 

"Women  weavers  were  working  at  a  piece  rate  of  3  yen  per  piece  of  30  vards  of 
georgette,  and  were  operating  one  loom,  making  goods  40  inches  wide  in  the  reed. 
It  was  said  that  at  this  rate  they  earned  about  $1  per  day.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as 
to  whether  there  was  any  annual  bonus  to  be  added  to  this  or  not.'' 

Note. — T  am  adding  certain  matter  as  material  of  interest  brought  out  at  the 
hearing  the  following  day,  as  well  as  additional  material  having  bearing  upon 
the  Question  of  power  looms  in  Japan.  Please  find  translation  (attached)  from  Bull- 
etin Des  Soies  et  Pes  Soieries  of  February,  1912,  from  which  it  appears  that  even 
at  that  early  date  that  Japan  had  made  a  very  material  change  toward  substituting 
power-loom  machiner\»  for  their  old  hand  looms,  which  one  of  the  witnesfes  inti- 
mated was  still  the  basis  of  their  production.  At  the  same  date  the  Japaneee  Govern- 
ment published  a  statement  that  they  were  manufacturing  more  goods  upon  power- 
loom  machinery  than  upon  hand  looms,  as  appears  in  the  report;  nevertheless,  in 
ef»timating  the  part  played  by  machinery  in  cost  of  production,  too  great  a  weight 
should  not  be  laid  upon  the  process  of  weaving  alone,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
fabrics  most  talked  about  in  the  hearing  was  the  Shantung  pongee,  in  ^hich  in  one 
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quality  material  the  coet  of  weaving  Ib  15  centn,  where  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing: 
was  70  cents  and  the  cost  of  the  goods  $1.33,  these  costs  being  costs  to  manufacture  in 
the  United  States. 

[TFanslation  from  Bulletin  Des  Boies  et  Des  Boleries,  Feb.  17, 1912.] 

THE    JAPANERK    HABUTAI    INDUSTRY — SUBSTITUTION    OF    MECHANICAL    WEAVING  FOE 

HAND   WEAVING. 

It  is  not  onlv  in  Europe  that  the  substitution  of  mechanical  weaving  for  hand  weav- 
ing accomplislies  more  or  less  slowly  but  surely,  and  in  a  way  fatally,  its  work  in  the 
silk  industry.  The  same  economic  phenomenon  is  produced  in  Japan  in  the  making 
of  ha1)utai  and,  with  a  still  greater  rapidity,  this  transformation  of  old  methods  of 
work  is  being  hastened  in  the  country  of  the  Rising  Sun  by  an  increase  much  more 
rapid  still  than  in  Kurope  of  the  cost  of  living  and,  consequently,  of  the  pay  of  work- 
ingmen  and  workinewomen.  We  find  upon  this  subject  in  the  last  bulletin  of  the 
Japan  Financial  and  Economic  Monthly  interesting  statistics.  They  teach  us  thai 
in  the  same  way  as  in  France,  Switzerland.  Germany,  and  Italy  mechanical  eouip- 
ment  is  increanng  each  year  its  domain  to  the  detriment  of  hand  weavine,  of  whic  h 
the  total  decreases  faster  and  faster.  It  is  thus  that  from  1908  to  I%9  the  numi  er  of 
habutai  looms  has  fallen  from  42.637  to  40,075  and  that  the  number  of  mechanical 
looms  has  risen  from  4,930  to  8,127. 

These  figures  are  classified  according  to  regions. 


Total  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Provinces. 


Fukui 

lahlkawa... 

Toyama 

Naeano.... 
FukuBhima. 
Kanamoto.. 

Uien 

Kiriu 

Miygagt.... 


Total. 


Mechanical  looms. 


1908 


730 
936 
340 
68 
7fi0 
552 
1,229 


335 


4,930 


1909 


1.896 
2,045 

396 
85 

820 
1,250 
1,240 


390 


8,127 


Hand  loom^. 


1908 


17,838 

15,216 

1,882 

63 

950 

5,096 

259 

150 

283 


42,637 


1909 


19,341 

12,917 

1,701 

29 

142 

5,404 

65 

185 

191 


40,075 


The  total  of  mechanical  looms  increaFes,  as  is  peen.  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
decrease  of  hand  looms;  the  first  gained  3,197  looms  during  the  year  19C9  and  the 
second  lost  only  2,5C2. 

The  Japanese  Journal  adds  that  if  one  admits  that  this  double  evolution  is  con- 
tinued in  1911  the  number  of  mechanical  looms  will  actually  amount  to  14,521  and 
that  of  hand  looms  about  39,950,  and  it  calculates  that  the  days  of  these  laft  are 
numbered. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  production  of  mechanical  looms  is  greater  than  that  of 
hand  looms,  as  shown  in  the  following  figures: 

Production  of  hahufais. 


1908 

1909 

Mwhl^niml  Inoniji  - ,  ^ , x . .  x . . . .   .....     . 

Piece*. 

1,087,104 

1,350^468 

Pkeet, 

1,304,016 

Hand loo«n». ..^........  . . . . . . .    . 

1,258,235 

Total 

2,437,572 

2,652,252 
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COHBEB  AND  SPTTH  SILK. 

[Paragraphs  1201  and  1202.] 
STATEMENT  OF  O.  D.  FBOST,  SOUTH  OBANGE,  K.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Frost? 

Mr.  Frost.  South  Orange,  N.  J. ;  business  address,  225  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  mills  located  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  as  brieny  as  you  can  what  your 
views  are  on  this  matter? 

Senator  Smoot.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested? 

Mr.  Frost.  Paragraphs  1201  and  1202,  having  to  do  with  the  spun- 
silk  schedule. 

My  purpose  in  asking  to  be  heard  this  morning  is  merely  to  amplify 
some  of  the  things  which  were  referred  to  in  a  general  way  by  Mr. 
Cheney  and  Mr.  McGill,  with  whom  I  am  in  hearty  accord. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  use  in  repeating  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  shall  try  not  to  repeat. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  we  can  print  and  thereby  ex- 
pedite the  matter  ?    'We  do  not  want  to  curtail  you  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  haven't  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on.  If  you  are  supplementing  the  very  lengthy 
and  elaborate  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cheney,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
get  very  far. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  should  like  to  be  a  little  more  specific  with  respect  to 
some  particular  matters. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Frost.  Senator  Smoot  and  Senator  Watson  asked  one  or  two 
questions  yesterday  which  I  should  like  to  answer  a  little  more  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Frost.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  McGill's  testimony,  I  think,  Sen- 
ator Smoot  asked  how  we  justified  the  requested  duty  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  peign^s  and  a  specific  duty  of  65  cents  per  pound, 
which,  in  response  to  your  question,  Mr.  MeGill  stated  was  what  we 
wanted. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  pei§n6es  is  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  material  at  present  involved  in  their  man- 
ufacture. The  cost  of  labor  in  Japan,  taking  into  account  the  relative 
efficiency  of  labor,  is  about  20  per  cent  of  our  own.  They  have  also 
the  advantage  of  having  their  raw  material  close  at  hand,  and  they 
save  the  expense  of  transportation  and  handling,  etc.,  and  getting 
it  into  this  country.  If  you  apply  the  20  per  cent  of  our  actual  labor 
cost,  and  take  into  account  the  difference  in  cost  of  material,  the 
ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent  figures  out  practically  the  difference 
in  our  labor  cost  alone. 

Now,  in  the  manufacture  of  peignees  it  is  important  for  the  com- 
mittee, I  think,  to  know  that,  given  a  certain  Quantity  of  material, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  three  qualities  of  peignees.  In  the  dressing 
process  we  first  extract  the  long  fiber,  then  the  fiber  of  medium 
length,  and  the  short  fiber.  On  account  of  our  labor  cost  we  can 
extract  only  three  qualities,  while  their  labor  cost  is  lowei*  and  they 
can  extract  drafts  of  four  lengths  and  in  some  cases  five  lengths. 
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Now,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  specific  duty,  because  while  the  ad 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  will  protect  us  on  the  long  lengths,  the 
high  qualities,  it  might  not  protect  and  probably  will  not  protect  us 
on  the  drafts  of  shorter  length. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  all  that  been  gone  into? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  been  here,  and  I  have  not  heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  here  all  day  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes;  I  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  was  in  answer  to  a  question  I  asked,  why  it 
was  necessary  to  have  36  cents  a  pound  for  partly  manufactured  waste 
silk. 

Mr.  Frost.  Fifty-five  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  peignees  worth  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  average  cost  of  peignees  to-day  is  about  $2.50  a 
pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  have  55  cents  a  pound 
on  that? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  22  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frost.  When  we  speak  of  $2.50,  that  is  the  average  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  it  cost  you  per  pound  to  take  the  raw 
material  and  make  it  into  peignees? 

Mr.  Frost.  Our  average  cost.  Senator,  assuming  those  materials 
at  such  a  price  that  the  total  cost  is  $2.50,  our  cost  of  labor  is  about 
35  per  cent,  and  of  the  material  about  65  per  cent,  making  our  labor 
about  87^  cents  and  the  material  about  $162|. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Japanese  authorities  that  the  Japanese,  dur- 
ing the  war,  developed  sufficient  dressing  capacity  to  consume  the 
entire  product  of  waste  silk  in  Japan,  and  Japan  and  China  are  the 
principal  sources  of  supply.  Furthermore,  the  three  large  manu- 
facturers in  Europe  who  were 'referred  to  yesterday  by  Mr.  McGill 
have  organized  plants  with  a  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  spun 
silk,  so  that  they  are  in  a  position,  under  the  present  tariff,  to  import 
peignees  manutactured  in  Europe — European  waste  and  Japanese 
waste — at  a  cost  lower  than  we  can  produce  them  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  they  operate  as  a  trust,  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  do  in 
this  country. 

I  want  to  give  yoit  some  figures  with  reference  to  paragraph  1202, 
relating  to  spun  silk.  The  ngures  are  with  regard  to  the  capacity 
of  Japan  in  the  manufacture  of  spun  silk.  In  1920  the  production 
of  spun  silk  alone  in  Japan  was  6,697,000  pounds.  That  is  almost 
if  not  wholly  equal  to  the  production  capacity  of  spun  silk  in  this 
country.  They  have  a  capacity  also  of  2,431,000  pounds  of  ply  yarns, 
which  are  yarns  made  from  the  by-products  of  the  spinning  industry. 
The  increase  of  the  production  of  spun  silk  in  Japan  in  1920  over 
the  production  in  1919  was  67  per  cent.  During  the  war  they  de- 
veloped their  dressing  plants  and  after  the  war  they  developed  spin- 
ning plants  to  such  an  extent  that  their  productive  capacity  is  now 
practically  equal  to  that  of  this  country.  Therefore,  Japan  is  a 
large  potential  competitor  of  this  country  in  spun  silk  yarn. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Cheney  that  it  is  neressarv 
to  have  a  duty  of  32J  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  or  48^  per 
cent  on  the  foreign  valuation? 
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Mr.  Frost.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cheney  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
average  rate  of  32^  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  what  about  the  foreign  valuation? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic.   It  is  from  46  to  48. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  last  two  lines  of  paragraph  1201  provide  that : 

"  None  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  $2.50  for  peignees  would 
be  about  62^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  jrou  are  asking  55. 

Mr.  Frost.  We  are  asking  55,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes ;  because  that  compensates  for  the  difference  in  labor 
cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  of  $2.50  would  be  more  than  all  the 
labor  would  cost. 

Mr.  Frost.  No;  it  would  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  75  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  just  about  what  your  labor  would 
cost. 

Mr.  Frost.  Our  labor  cost  is  about  87i  cents,  but  the  Japanese 
labor  cost  is  about  10  per  cent  of  ours.  If  our  labor  cost  is  87^  cents^ 
that  would  be  about  9  cents  a  pound  for  them,  allowing  something 
for  efficiency  of  labor. 

Senator  La  Follbttb.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  the  difference  in 
efficiency  ? 

Mr.  tROST.  In  my  figures  I  have  allowed  about  double  the  wage 
rate.  That  is,  if  their  wage  rate  is  10  per  cent  of  ours,  I  figure  their 
labor  cost  is  about  20  per  cent  of  ours.  I  wish  to  refer  for  just  a 
moment  to  paragraph  1202,  which  has  to  do  with  the  tariff  on  singles 
and  ply  yarns.  We  state  that  on  the  basis  of  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  labor  cost  in  Europe  is  about  25  per  cent  of  our  own.  1 
think  the  tariff  rate  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  McGill  of  32J 
per  cent  is  moderate.  However,  I  believe  that  his  suggestion  also 
was  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  two  rates,  one  on  singles  and  one  on 
ply  yarns. 

Senator  MoCumbbr.  You  state  that  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  is 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  American  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  the  same  in  different  countries  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  It  differs  somewhat  in  different  countries. 

Senator  MoCumber.  The  British  labor  is  considerably  more  than 
that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  competition  in  England.  It 
comes  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Senator  McCumber.  Take  France,  Switzerland,  and'  Italy.  How 
does  their  labor  compare  with  ours;  is  it  one-fourth? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  am  speaking  of  skilled  labor,  of  our  dressers,  in  our 
own  industry.    France  is  paying  dressers  from  20  to  25  francs  per 
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day,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  would  be  from  $1.60  to 
$1.90;  we  are  paying  for  that  same  labor  from  $6.15  to  $8.25  a  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  are  they  paying  in  Germany  for 
that  kind  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  don't  know.    We  have  no  competition  from  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  not  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  about  Japan? 

Mr.  Frost.  So  far  as  I  can  find,  the  labor  in  Japan,  taking  into 
consideration  the  relative  efficiency,  is  about  20  per  cent  of  ours. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  takes  into  account  the  efficiency! 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  some  employees  in  our  Yokohama 
plant,  and  we  pay  those  girls  65  sen  a  da^,  which  is  equal  to  about 
32^  cents  a  day  in  American  money.  That  is  about  10  per  cent  of  our 
rate  for  the  same  quality  of  labor  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  About  one^tenth  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  About  one-tenth.  I  have  doubled  that  to  allow  for  the 
relative  efficiency. 

Senator  La  FoixETrE.  How  much  competition  will  you  have  with 
England  in  your  line  of  products? 

Mr.  Frost.  Competition  with  England  is  practically  negligible. 
Our  big  competition  comes  from  the  three  big  manufacturers. 

Senator  La  Follette.  England  is  engaged  in  this  business,  is  she 
not? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  a  small  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  is  in 
England  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  no  figures  on  that  subject.  We  do  not  think  of 
England  in  this  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  not  England  trying  to  establish  it  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not  increasing  their  pro- 
duction, because  England  is  a  free-trade  country  and  they  can  not 
compete  with  the  trio  on  the  Continent. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  have  lately  issued  orders  protecting  all  the 
industries. 

Mr.  Frost.  That  may  result  in  increasing  the  industry  in  England. 

Senator  McCuiiber.  That  does  not  help  them  to  export. 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  classed  as  a  key  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  competition  do  you  have  in  youi 
line  of  business? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  this  country  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frost.  In  1920  the  Treasury  Department  statistics  show  there 
were  imported  into  this  country  3,400,000  pounds  of  yam.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gill  gave  figures  yesterday  on  importations  during  several  months  of 
this  year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  yarn  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
plushes  and  velvets? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  yarn  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pile  fabrics  of 
all  kinds — plushes,  velvets,  shirtings,  satin.  It  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  silk  products.  Our  customers  are  the  silk  weavet«  of  this 
country. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
plushes  and  velvets  in  1919? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  don't  know  that,  Senator.  I  haven't  the  figures  be- 
fore me. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  total  value  of  the  production 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Frost.  On  spun  silk  yarn? 

Senator  La'  Follette.  No  ;  plushes  and  velvets. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  haven't  that  ngure.  Mr.  Kip  is  a  plush  and  velvet 
manufacturer  and  can  giveyou  those  figures. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Frost.  Spun  silk. 

Senator  La  P  ollette.  Is  that  separately  classified  in  the  Treasury 
tables? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  production  of  spun  silk 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Frost.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  it — there  are  no  official 
figures — it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year. 

Senator  Smoot  has  said  this  is  not  a  key  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  England  had  not 
classified  it  as  a  key  industry. 

Mr.  Frost.  It  is  not  generally  so  considered  in  this  country. 
However,  it  is  a  very  important  industry  in  time  of  war.  When  the 
war  broke  out  we  were  requested  to  form  a  corporation,  and  did  form 
a  corporation,  to  furnish  the  Ordnance  Department  with  their  sup- 
ply of  silk  cloth  for  cartridge  bags,  and  during  the  war  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  spun  silk  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  simply  call  that  to  your  attention  because  it  would  seem  to 
be  necessary  to  maintain  that  industry  for  war  purposes. 

STATEKENT   of  M.   C.   MIGEL,   BEPBESEKTIKa  THE   AHEBICAN 

SILK  SPINNINa  CO.,  PBOVIDENCE,  B.  1. 

Mr.  MiGEL.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  American  Silk  Spinning  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.    We  employ  about  1,100  hands  in  normal  times. 

In  order  to  save  the  time  oi  the  conMnittee,  I  have  been  asked  to 
represent  the  Champlain  Silk  Mills,  of  Brooklyn*  and  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.;  the  Griswold  Worsted  Co.,  Darby,  Pa.;  Sidney  Blumenthal 
&  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  National  Spun  Silk  Co.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.;  and  Nonotuck  Silk  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 

The  industry  employs  approximately  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
employees  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  approximately  twelve  to 
fifteen  million  dollars. 

Of  these  plants,  one  is  practically  closed,  most  of  them  are  running 
three  days  a  week,  and  one  or  two  are  in  more  or  less  financial  trouble. 
That  condition,  I  suppose,  exists  in  all  industries  more  or  less,  as  far 
as  slacking  down  of  work  is  concerned,  but  with  us  it  is  not  due  to 
lack  of  demand.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  condition  which  confronts 
the  industry. 

There  is  in  Europe  to-day  an  amalgamation  of  trusts  in  spun 
silk.  Three  of  them  are  known  jointly  as  the  "dreibund."  It  is  a 
combination  of  three  trusts. 

81527— 22— 8CH 12 3 
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One  of  them  is  the  Societie  Industrielle  Pour  la  Schappe,  of  Basle, 
Switzerland,  with  mills  at  the  following  places: 

France — ^Briacon  (Haute  Alps),  Tenay  (ain),  Roubaix,  Reims, 
Arjris. 

Switzerland — ^Basle,  Arlesheim,  Grellingen. 

Alsace — Soultzmatt. 

That  is  one  member  of  the  combination.  Another  is  the  Societe 
Anonjmie  Filatures  de  Schappe,  of  Lyons,  France,  with  mills  in  the 
following  places: 

France— St.  Rambert-en-Bugey,  Troyes-le-Vigan,  Pierre-Benite, 
Amplepuis,  Entraigues,  La  Croix-aux-Vines. 

Switzerland— Knens,  Emmenbrucke. 

Italy — Rozzano. 

The  third  member  of  this  combination  is  the  Societe  per  la  Filature 
de  Cascami  di  Seta  of  Milan,  Italy,  with  mills  in  the  following  places: 

Italy — ^Novara,  Meina,  Zugliano,  Artegna,  Vigevano,  Jesi,  Tar- 
gento,  Boltiere. 

In  other  words,  they  control  30  or  more  miUs  in  Europe.  In  the 
last  20  years  they  have  endeavored,  as  f>ar  as  possible,  eitner  through 

Surchase  or  suasion  to  acquire  all  mills  in  this  industry  on  tne 
iontinent,"  and  to-dav  they,  control  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  output 
of  the  Continent.  They  hold  directors  meeting  monthly,  generally 
in  Switzerland.  They  actually  agree  as  to  the  prices  for  the  G)ntinent 
as  well  as  for  America;  also  as  to  the  amount  of  output,  division  of 
territory,  increase  of  machinery,  purchases  of  raw  materials,  and 
so  on.  They  have  separate  agents  in  New  York.  On  the  same  day 
prices  are  cabled  over  to  these  three  agents;  their  customers  are 
notified  by  telephone,  as  a  rule,  as  to  respective  declines  or  increases 
in  price,  and  these  prices  are  always  agreed  upon. 

We  find  that  in  a  ^eat  many  cases,  particularly  to-day,  we  are 
imable  to  compete  with  them,,  as  prices  thus  arbitrarily  made  we 
are  imable  to  meet. 

Last  year,  1920,  there  were  imported  $15,000,000  worth  of  spun 
silk,  which  is  25  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  all  silks  imported 
into  the  United  States.  There  were  manufactured  in  the  united 
States  about  $30,000,000  of  spun  silk,  so  that  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  all  domestic  spun  silk  is  imported  to  this  country.  Last  year, 
1920,  there  were  3,392,000  pounds  imported,  with  a  foreign  value  of 
$15,015,787. 

In  the  three  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  there  were  imported 
821,000  pounds  of  this  spun  silk,  at  an  average  American  value  of 
$3,500,000.  In  the  last  four  months,  when  we  should  have  been 
busy,  there  were  imported,  from  July  1  to  October  31,  743,000 
pounds,  American  value  $3,000,000. 

There  is  no  market  to-day  to  speak  of  on  the  Continent;  it  must 
be  dumped  here.  So  that  we  are  facing  that  situation;  and  with  the 
present  duty  we  can  not,  whenever  they  see  fit  to  send  a  sufficient 
quantity  here,  continue  to  stay  in  business.  They  will  stop  our 
machinery. 

In  one  week  in  the  month  of  April,  1921,  there  were  imported  992 
bales,  or  2,740,000  pounds,  of  an  approximate  value  of  $900,000. 
It  was  like  a  tidal  wave.  It  resulted  m  a  drop  in  prices  of  $1  a  pound 
at  that  time.  This  was  far  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
normal  fluctuation  in  price  is  from  10  to  20  cents  a  pound.    At  one 
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crack  they  dropped  SI  a  pound.     I  am  informed  they  booked  orders 
for  aJmost  1,000,000  poimds.    Our  mills  were  stopped. 
Senator  McLean.  What  did  you  say  is  the  normal  price*  for  spun 

silk? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  It  raries.  It  depends  upon  the  market.  For  a  good 
quality  to-day  I  should  say  $4  to  $6.  The  drop  of  $1  a  pound  re- 
ferred to  stopped  our  business.  All  the  spun-silk  mills  stopped 
business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  that  brought  about  by  the  panic  in  prices  I 

Mr.  MiGEL.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Smoot.  1  nsked  if  the  sudden  drop  of  SI  a  pound  on  spun 
silks  was  caused  by  the  panic  in  the  raw-silk  market  oi  Japan? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  There  was  no  panic  at  the  time.  It  was  simply  an 
arbitrary  drop,  which  they  admitted  afterwards.  They  wanted  to 
dump  it^  and  they  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  April,  1921.  These  people  have  gone  further,  however. 
They  have  decided  to  establish  mills  here.  They  have  started  a 
corporation  here.  They  are  importing,  and  have  been  importing, 
peign^e,  or  combed  silk,  in  a  preparatory  stage.  Peign^es  require 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  that  spun. silk  requires.  They  nave 
been  importing  this  peign6e.  Peign^e  is  the  trade  name  for  combed 
silk.  They  manufacture  that  abroad  and  have  been  importing  it 
here.    It  represents  about  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost  of  spun  silk. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  it  called  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Peign6e.  We  call  it  combed  silk.  It  is  made  from 
waste  silk.  All  spun  silk  is  manufactured  from  waste  silk.  It  is 
a  by-product  of  raw  silk. 

Ihis  combination  have  started  here  in  America — they  have  each 
taken  a  proportionate  share  of  stock  in  these  mills,  based  upon  the 
number  of  spindles  owned  by  them,  something  which,  if  American 
manufacturers  attempted  to  do,  would  be  considered  illegal  in  this 
country.  We  are  not  sufficiently  protected  under  paragraph  1201, 
the  one  which  I  am  discussing  now. 

Under  the  Fordney  bill  we  are  allowed  35  cents  perpound  on  this 
peign^e  and  the  catch-all  clause  gives  25  per  cent.  That  would  not 
protect  us.  We  could  not  live  under  that.  We  feel  that  we  want  to 
place  before  your  committee  the  fact  that  an  increase  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  for  us  to  work. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  We  would  have  to  have  55  to  60  cents  a  pound  spe- 
cific and  30  per  cent  at  least  in  the  ad  valorem  catch-all  clause. 
This  would  be  the  minimum  that  we  could  work  under. 

Senator  Watson.  Whv  do  you  fix  those  particular  figures  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Because  that  is  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  it. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  taking  into  consideration  your  foreign 
competition  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Foreign  costs  and  foreim  labor,  that  we  could  live 
under.  That  we  can  prove  to  you.  We  can  give  you  any  figures 
that  you  desire. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  make  a  pro- 
tective tariff  here. 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Yes.  I  think  in  this  particular  case,  if  you  view  the 
percentage  of  importations  to  the  manufactured  product  here,  that 
you  will  reach  the  conclusion  we  are  entitled  to  it. 
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Senator  McLean.  What  amount  of  this  material  is  imported? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Of  this  particular  material  ? 

Senator  McLean,  i  es. 

Mr.  MiGEL.  The  foreign  combination  has  been  started  but  a  short 
time  in  this  country.  Tney  have  imported  11 7,000  pounds  of  peign^es 
in  a  few  months.  This  is  simply  a  oeginning.  I  haven't  the  statis- 
tics of  importations  lately.  Naturaflj^,  they  can  manufacture  so 
much  more  cheaply  than  we  can  that  if  they  choose  to  bring  this 
material  in  we  can  not  compete. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  all  a  question  of  a  difference  in  the  wages  of 
labor  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  the  same  machinery,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  same  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  just  returned  from  France  and  Italy. 
I  returned  last  week.  I  was  there  to  look  over  the  labor  costs  on  the 
ground.     I  have  here  a  list  of  labor  costs. 

Dressers,  who  are  our  principal  operatives  on  this  work,  are  paid 
from  $40  to  $45  per  week.     That  is  an  increase  over  the  prewar 

{)eriod  of  about  130  to  140  per  cent.  In  France  they  are  paying  20 
rancs  per  day.  Figuring  7^  to  8  cents  to  the  franc  it  would  make 
the  rate  about  $9.60  per  week.  As  I  have  said,  we  pay  $40  to  $45 
per  week. 

In  Italy  I  secured  labor  prices  from  our  consuls  and  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Genoa. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  your  product  is  labor  cost  i 

Mr.  MiGEL.  The  total  labor  cost  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  your  conversion  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  It  depends  upon  the  price  of  the  article,  of  course,  and 
the  market.  If  the  raw  material  is  high,  the  percentage  of  labor 
would  be  less,  naturally;  if  it  is  low,  the  labor  would  be  propor- 
tionate. I  should  say,  roughly,  60  to  70  per  cent.  It  depenas  upon 
market  conditions. 

In  Italy  dressers  get  30  lire  per  day,  which  would  amount  to 
about  $7.80  per  week.  We  pay  $40  to  $45.  You  can  readily  see  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  compete  with  60  per  cent  of  the  labor 
on  that  particular  article.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  completed  yarn. 
We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  must  request  your  careful  consideration 
to  this  article  of  peignfies.     It  is  a  serious  question  with  us. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  an  impartial  boay,  in  preparing  data  for 
use  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  had  this  to  say: 

It  has  been  reported  from  time  to  time  that  leading  European  spun-silk  produce!^ 
are  considering  the  establishment  of  spinning  plants  in  the  United  States  to  work 
up  into  yarn  peitrn^e  produced  by  them  abroad.  So  far,  however,  no  such  plants 
have  been  established.  Should  such  plants  be  constructed  here,  they  would  suffer 
no  dl*?ad vantage  in  being  dependent  upon  imported  peign^,  for  tney  would  not  only 
posseds  an  a^ured  supply  but  would  know  the  exact  character  of  the  waste  used. 
In  that  ca?e,  unless  peign^e  production  by  domestic  spinners  is  suflficiently  efficient, 
or  the  duty  on  peign^e  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  the  United 
State^s  as  low  as  the  cost  of  the  imported  article,  plus  duty,  they  would,  despite  their 
disinclination,  probably  be  forced  to  use  imported  peign6e  in  order  to  make  spun  silk 
cheap  enough  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  new  concerns. 

They  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  probably,  that  we  could  not  buy, 
as  it  would  mean  we  would  have  to  close  up  or  sell  out  60  per  cent 
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of  our  plants,  as  that  proportion  of  our  machinery  is  used  in  manu- 
facturing up  to  peign^es. 

Senator  McLean.  This  monopoly  abroad  would  be  likely  to  fix  the 
prices  on  anything  you  want  to  produce  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  I  "beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  McLean.  This  trust  in  France  that  controls  this  article 
would  control  the  prices,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  were  dependent  upon  them  for  supplies, 
I  mean. 

Mr.  MiOEL.  They  manufacture  peign^es  in  Japan,  but  as  yet  they 
are  not  reliable.     There  has  not  Ibeen  much  imported  from  Japan. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  want  by  way  of  a  duty 
in  paragraph  1202  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  I  am  referring  to  1201. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  tell  me  about  that. 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Fifty-five  cents  minimum  per  pound  specific  and  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  25,  as  the  catch-all  clause. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  want  50  cents  and 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Fifty-five  cents  specific. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  case  it  is  a  straight  specific  duty  1 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  it  is  an  ad  valorem 
duty  •? 

m.  MiGEL.  Not  less  than  30,  as  a  catch  clause. 

Senator  Watson.  The  customs  officer  wants  me  to  ask  this 
Question :  What  is  the  cbst  of  spinning  per  pound  for  each  denier  in 
America,  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  I  could  not  say  offhand. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  get  it  for  their  information  ?  They 
need  it.     Put  it  in  the  record  later  on. 

Mr.  MiGEL.  I  will  write  that  down  and  afterwards  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Watson.  The  next  question  they  want  me  to  ask  is  this: 
What  is  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  raw  material  to  labor  ? 

Mr.  M[GEL.  Here  or  abroad  ? 

Senator  Watson.  There,  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  MiGEL.  I  will  try  to  give  you  exact  figures  later. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  55  cents  on 
the  twisted  or  spun  yams  just  partially  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  ^fiOEL.  I  am  still  referring  to  paragraph  1201. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  ask  for  only  55  per  cent  of  the  finished  fabric  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Or  partially  manufactured — ^55  cents  per  pound  where 
it  is  now  35,  and  wherje  it  is  25  per  cent  in  the  catch-all  clause  should 
be  at  least  30. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  paragraph  1202,  which  is  the  spun  silk.  That  is  the  finished 
article.  Weliave  been  allowed  in  the  Fordney  bill  a  specific  rate;  it 
is  rather  long.  The  specific  rate  is  actually  an  emptv  shell;  it  would 
pot  cover  importations.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  lor  specific  rates 
it  is  well  to  have  it  written,  but  it  will  not  help  us.  As  an  illustration, 
let  me  refer  to  single  yam  imported.  Single  and  two-ply  yam  are 
the  two  articles  that  are  imported  in  a  large  way  to  maKe  up  this 
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$15,000,000.  On  62  singles  we  are  allowed  under  proposed  specific 
rates  40  cents  per  pound  and  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  number — ^a  total 
of  50  cents.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  still  operative  the  duty  paid 
is  $  1 . 1 9  for  a  fair  quality  of  62  single  yam.  Tne  proposed  specific  rate 
allows  us  50  cents  per  pound. 

I  think  this  proposed  specific  rate  would  be  of  no  help. 

On  two-ply  yam  the  proposed  specific  rate  allows  us  50  cents  per 
pound,  plus  one-tenth  oi  a  cent  per  number.  This  applies  to  60  two- 
ply.  Tnat  is  paying  now,  under  the  Underwood  bill,  $1.35  for  a  fair 
quality  of  yarn.  In  other  words,  the  specific  duties  allowed  in  the 
Pordney  bill  are  of  no  present  value  whatever.  So,  it  resolves  itself 
into  this,  that  the  catcn-all  clause  is  the  onlv  thing  we  can  get  any 
help  from.    That  is  what  should  be  increasea,  if  possible. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  increase  do  you  want  in  the  catch-all  clause? 

Mr.  MiQEL.  A  minimum  of  32.5  per  cent  American  valuation  on 
singles  and  on  two-ply  the  same.  It  should  be  35.  We  are  asking 
for  just  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  eet  by.  We  would  not 
desire  to  stop  all  importations.  Some  shoula  come  in  anyway,  but 
we  think  that  we  snould  be  protected  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to 
manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  you  are  asking  quite  a  high  duty 
here — 55  cents  per  pound  on  the  weight — that  is,  the  cocoons,  the  silk, 
and  the  noils  ? 

Mr.  MiQEL.  I  am  now  referring  to  paragraph  1202. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  jou  think  it  is  exceedingly  high? 

Mr.  MiQEL.  On  the  fimshed  yarn  the  proposed  specific  rate  is  ex- 
tremely low.     The  ad  valorem  duty  to-day  is  $1.19  on  singles. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  SI. 19 
under  the  Underwood  bill? 

Mr.  MiOEL.  Well,  the  value  is  based  upon  a  35  per  cent  duty.  The 
value  of  the  foreign  article  for  a  fairly  good  quality  has  been  about 
$3.25..  That,  multiplied  by  35  per  cent,  would  give  $1.19.  The  duty 
is  35  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  bill.  We  are  allowed  imder  the 
Fordney  bill  somewhat  less  than  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  you  prefer  55  cents  specific  and  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  No.  In  order  to  get  the  proposed  specific  rate  to 
cover  us  properly  it  would  have  to  be  doubled. 

Senator  Sutherijlnd.  I  mean,  do  you  prefer  55  cents  per  pound 
specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  I  am  afraid  you  are  confusing  the  two  paragraphs;  1201 
should  be  55  cents  per  pound  with  the  catch-all  clause.  In  1202  there 
is  a  specific  rate  which  is  of  no  avail.  It  would  have  to  be  practically 
doubled.    The  specific  rate  may  be  considered  best  if  sufficient. 

Senator  Calder.  While  you  were  abroad  you  made  some  studies 
of  labor  costs,  did  you  not  i 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  You  talked  to  me  about  that  before. 

Mr.  MiGEL.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  incorporate  that 
information  in  your  remarks  here. 

Mr.  MiOEL.  t  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  It  is  based  on  information 
obtained  from  our  consuls,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc. 
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Senator  Caldeb.  Will  you  indicate  where  you  got  the  information  ? 

Jfr.  MiOEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  we  give  you  an  ad  valorem  alone;  what 
wiU  you  want  in  paragraph  1202  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  at  least  32.5  per  cent  on  the 
American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  American  valuation? 

iii,  MiGEL.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  allowed  us  26  per 
cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  on  foreign  valuation  what  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  MiGEL.  It  would  have  to  be  translated  upward  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  was  translated  down.  I  believe  it  was  based  on  one- 
third  down.    I  believe  that  is  how  it  was  arrived  at. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  39  per  cent  if  it  were  one-third  off. 

ifr.  MiGEL.  Thirty-nine  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Twenty-six  and  one-third  off  t 

Mr.  MiGEL.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  this  26  meansi  if  you  take  one-third 
oflf. 

Mr.  MiGEL.  It  was  based  on  39.  We  figure  we  should  have  32.5 
per  cent  American  valuation,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  46  or  48 
foreign  valuation. 

BBIBF  OF  M.  O.  MIGBL,  BBPBBSSlTTIirG  THS  AXEBIOAIT  SJUH  SPIVimrG  00., 

PROVIDEirCE,  B.  I. 

We  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideratioii  of  your  committee  the  following  facts 
on  spun  silk  (schappe)  yam,  and  urge  that  the  rates  as  proposed  in  ttie  Fordney  bill 
DOW  being  considered  be  changed  as  follows: 

Par.  1201.  Silk  partially  manufactured  from  raw  silk,  waste  silk,  or  cocoons, 
and  Bilk  noils  exceeding  2  inches  in  length,  not  twisted  or  spun:  Rate  proposed  in 
Fordney  biU  is  35  cents  per  pound,  with  a  catch-all  clause  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
American  valuation.  In  order  to  afford  proper  protection  this  should  be  no  less  than 
55  cents  per  pound,  and  the  catch-all  clause  should  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  Ameri- 
can valuation. 

Par.  1202.  Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yam  or  roving:  Rate  proposed  in  Fordney 
bill  in  skeins,  cope,  or  warps,  if  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  advanced  beyond  the 
condition  of  singles,  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  yams  together  on  all  num- 
bers up  to  and  including  20^,  45  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  10  one- 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  per  number  per  pound;  exceeding  number  205,  45  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  15  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  per  number 
per  pound;  if  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two 
or  more  yarns  together  at  the  rate  of  the  single  yam  and  in  addition  thereto  5  cents  per 
pound  cumulative;  if  bleached,  dyed,  or  colored,  at  the  rate  on  unbleached  yam  and 
m  addition  thereto  10  cents  per  pound  cumulative:  Provided  further,  That  none  of 
the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  26  per  centum  ad  valorem.  In  order 
to  afford  proper  protection,  this  should  be  a  catch-all  clause  of  not  less  than  32)  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  American  valuation. 

The  plight  increases  asked  for  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
spun-gilk  industry  for  the  following  reasons  and  facts: 

COMBED  SILK  (PEXGN^ES). 

SUh  advanced  in  fnanufactiaref  etc. — ^This  paragraph  includes  combed  silk,  the  trade 
name  for  which  is  peign^.  Peign<^es  represent  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the 
labor  of  producing  spun  silk  and  require  12  mechanical  operations  from  the  raw 
materia]. 

There  is  in  Europe  a  manufacturers'  trust  in  spun  silk  yam  that  embraces  95  per 
cent  of  the  production  thereof,  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy.  This  trust  is 
compoeed  of  the  following  large  corporations:  Societe  Industrielle  pour  la  Schappe, 
Baele,  Switzerland;  Societe  Anonyme  Filatures  de  Schappe,  Lyons,  France;  Societe 
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Per  la  Filature  de  Cascami  di  Seta,  Milan,  Italy.  This  trust  has  mills  in  over  30  cities 
of  Europe  and  controls  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  entire  European  production 
of  spun  silk  yams.  In  1920  this  European  trust  formed  a  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion  in  the  United  States,  and  committed  what  would  be  for  United  States  manu- 
facturers an  ill^l  act. 

Shares  of  stock  in  this  American  corporation  are  owned  in  proportion  to  the  spindles 
operated  by  the  said  three  corporations  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy.  Machinery 
is  also  being  imported  from  the  trust  plants  in  Europe  and  placed  in  these  mills. 

The  trust  is  also  importing  partially  manufactured  silk  known  tm  "drafts"  or 
pei^^,  under  paragraph  1201,  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States. 

Japan.— Japanese  manufacturers  of  spun  silk  and  peignees  have  increased  their 
machinery  in  Japan  sufficiently  to  manufacture  for  export  in  the  shape  of  peignees 
the  entire  yearly  output  of  Japanese  silk  waste,  and  they  contemplate  exporting  as 
much  of  same  as  possible.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  machinery 
of  all  American  suk  si)inner8  would  be  compelled  to  shut  down  and  cause  a  calamity 
for  thousands  of  American  operatives — a  diaster  to  the  American  mills. 

Silk  waste  is  the  raw  material  used  by  spun  silk  manufacturers,  and  of  all  the  silk 
waste  produced  in  the  world,  a  great  bulk  of  the  total  is  produced  in  Japan. 

War  material. — A  very  important  feature  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
development  of  the  spun  silk  industry  is  the  fact  that  the  spun  silk  industry  was 
rec^uested  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  to  form  a  central  clearing  office  for  the 
assistance  of  the  War  Department.  Practically  the  entire  output  of  the  American 
spun  silk  manufacturers  was  used  by  the  War  Department  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing powder  bags.  This  spun  silk  was  sold  to  the  United  States  Government  far 
below  regular  selling  prices.  The  products  of  European  and  Japanese  spun  silk  mills 
were  taken  by  our  allies  for  war  purposes.  Without  this  material  our  big  guns  could 
not  ha^e  been  effectively  fired.  The  destniction  of  this  industry  might  prove  dis- 
astrous to  the  country  at  a  future  period. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  called  *' Tariff  Information  Surveys,"  for  the  information 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  which  they  say  as  follows,  on  page  29: 

"Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  readily  expanding  dressing  facilities,  for  domestic 
spinners  to  rely  upon  foreign  production  for  any  large  proportion  of  their  pdgn^ 
supply  would  put  them  in  a  precarious  position  in  case  of  monopoly  control  in  the 
exporting  country,  or  in  case  of  war,  wnen  the  character  and  volume  of  military 
demand  for  spun  silk  and  noil  yams  necessitates  an  abnormally  lai^  supply  of 
peignees. 

"The  maintenance  of  domestic  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  peign6e6  is  there- 
fore  of  value  as  a  war  measure." 

We  respectfully  ask  of  you  and  your  committee  a  careful  analysis  of  this  paragraph 
1201,  and  a  study  of  conditions  that  had  never  before  been  anticipated,  and  which 
must  be  taken  care  of  by  an  increased  rate  of  duty  if  the  industry  is  to  survive. 

We  would  also  respectfully  submit  that  this  paragraph  be  amended  to  include 
silk  partially  or  wholly  dee^ummed.  Within  the  past  two  weeks  a  decision  has  been 
rendered  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  allowing  degummed  silk  to  enter  free  of 
duty,  contra  to  the  original  intention  of  Congress,  and  this  decision  would  become  a 
serious  menace  to  the  industry,  the  European  trust  being  greatly  favored  &b  against 
American  manufacturers. 

We  therefore  would  suggest  that  paragraph  1201  be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

"Silk  partially  or  wholly  degummed,  or  partially  manufactured  from  raw  silk, 
waste  silk,  or  cocoons,  and  silk  noils  exceeding  2  inches  in  length,  not  twisted  or 
spun,  55  cents  per  pound:  Provided ^  That  none  of  the  foregoing  snaU  pay  a  less  rate 
of  duty  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

SPUN   SILK   (SCHAPPE)  YARN,  ETC. 

American  production. — American  manufacturers  of  spun  silk  (schappe)  manu- 
facture approximately  $30,OCO,COO  annually. 

Importations. — There  were  imported  last  year  approximately  $15,0C0,CC0  of  spun 
silk  (schappe)  or  50  per  cent  of  tne  spun  silk  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  A 
large  part  of  this  importation  could  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States  if  spun  >i}k 
were  sufficientlv  protected.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  these  importations  of  ppun  silk, 
or  approximatefy  $13,500,000  was  manufactured  and  shipped  to  the  United  States  by 
the  ( ontinental  Spun  Silk  Tmst,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Europe. 

Specific  rates  allowed. — ^The  specific  rates  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bill  now  being 
considered,  would  be  inoperative  for  a  long  period .    Ninety  per  cent  of  all  tbe  imports 
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of  spun  ailk  are  compoeed  of  62/1  (lCO/1  French  count)— angles;  and  60/2  (200/2 
French  count) — two-ply. 

Per  pound. 

On  62/1  (100/1  French  count)  the  specific  rate  proposed  is  45  cents  per 
pound,  plus  1/10  cent  per  number  per  pound $0. 56 

On  a  fairly  gooa  qualit^-^  of  imported  yarn,  duty  paid  to-day  under  the  Under- 
wood tariff  is  approximately .* 1.19 

On  GO/2  (200/2  French  count)  the  specific  rate  proposed  is  45  cents  plus  5  cents 
per  pound,  plus  1/10  cent  per  number  per  pound 70 

On  a  fairly  good  quality  of  imported  yam,  duty  paid  to-day  under  the  Under- 
wood tarin  is  approximately 1 .  36 

So  that  the  specific  rates  proposed  in  the  P'ordney  bill  now  under  consideration 
would  be  of  no  avail  to  the  spun-silk  industry  at  present,  and  the  American  manufac- 
tiuers  of  spun  silk  would  be  compelled  to  rely  for  protection  on  the  catch-all  ad 
valorem  clause. 

Labor  costs. — Wages  of  dressers,  one  of  the  most  important  mechanical  operations  in 

the  manufacture  of  spun  silk,  are  as  follows  to-day: 

Per  week. 

France,  20  francs  per  day,  equivalent  to  approximately $9.  60 

Italy,  30  lira  per  day,  equivalent  to  approximately 7. 80 

American  manufacturers  pay  per  week 40. 00-45. 00 

Japan,  correspondingly  lower  than  France  or  Italy. 

Wages  for  other  operatives  are  about  the  same  ratio. 

Japan. — ^Japanese  spun-silk  manufacturers  have  increased  and  extended  their 
output  to  a  huge  extent  in  the  past  few  vears.  Of  the  700,000  women  employees  in 
Japan,  it  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Kuwada,  a  Japanese  member  of  the  TTouse  of  Peers,  that 
over  10  per  cent  are  children  under  14  years  of  age — in  many  ca^es  only  10  vears  of  age. 
A  lai^e  percentage  of  these  children  are  employed  in  spun-silk  mills.  It  would  be 
manilestly  unfair  and  impossible  for  American  labor  to  compete  against  these  condi 
tions. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  facts  for  your  consideration,  and  Iruet  that  Fame 
will  have  the  attention  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

FILE  FABBICS. 

[Paragraphs  1201-1215,  and  1453.] 

STATEMENT  OF   FBEDEBICK  E.   KIP,   MONTCLAIB,   N.   J.,  BEPBE- 
SENTING  AMEBICAN  PILE  FABBIC  MANXTFACTUBEBS. 

Mr.  Kip.  My  name  is  Frederick  E.  Kip.  I  am  president  of  the 
Salts  Textile  Manufacturing  Co.  Mills,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  president 
Salts-Gri.swold  Mills,  Darby,  Pa. ;  and  represent  several  other  Amer- 
ican pile-fabric  manufacturers. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  pile  fabrics — velvets,  plushes,  and 
all  fabrics  having  the  pile  or  face  extended  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion from  the  back  of  the  fabric.  We  use  all  known  textiles  for  tho 
pile  or  face  of  our  goods^  but  principally  silk,  raw  silk,  thrown  silk, 
and  spun  sUk,  and  mohair. 

We  earnestly  petition  that  the  rates  under  silk,  Schedule  12, 
and  paragraph  1453,  Schedule  14,  sundries,  of  the  House  bill  be  re- 
yised  as  follows,  based  on  the  American  valuation  plan : 

Schedule  14,  sundries,  paragraph  1463,  page  170,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "Plush,  black,  known  commercially  as  hatter's  plush,  com- 
posed of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  cotton,  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used 
generally  in  the  making  of  men's  hats,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  should 
be  entirely  stricken  out,  and  paragraph  1206,  silk  schedule,  amended 
to  include  "  hatter's  plush." 

The  purpose  of  this  it  to  take  silk  plush — so-called  hatter's  plush — 
out  of  paragraph  1453,  sundries,  where  it  does  not  belong  and  where 
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it  never  should  have  been  placed,  and  put  it  in  paragraph  1206,  silk 
schedule,  where  it  rightly  oelongs  and  should  be. 

Amend  Schedule  12,  paragraph  1206,  after  the  word  "plushes,^ 
by  inserting  '^  including  such  as  are  commercially  known  as  hatter*s 
plush." 

Schedule  12,  silks  and  silk  goods,  paragraph  1453,  page  170,  to  be 
stricken  out.  hatter's  plush  being  now  covered  by  paragraph  1^. 

Paragraph  1201,  page  126,  line  1,  bef oi^e  "  silk^'  insert  "  silk  par- 
tially or  wholly  degummed,  or." 

Paragraph  1201,  page  126,  line  13,  should  be  "  55  cents  per  pound'' 
instead  of    35  cents  per  pound." 

Paragraph  1201,  page  126,  line  15,  catch  clause  to  be  30  per  cent 
instead  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1202,  page  126,  line  23j  after  the  word  "  pound  "  insert 
"  Provtaedj  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  31i  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  1202,  page  127,  line  7,  after  "  foregoing "  insert  "  two 
or  more  ply  yams." 

Paragraph  1202,  page  127,  line  8,  for  "26  per  cent"  substitute 
"  35  per  cent." 

Paragraph  1203,  page  127,  line  23,  catch  clause  to  be  15  per  cent 
instead  of  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1204,  page  128,  line  4,  catch  clause  to  be  25  per  cent 
instead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1204,  page  128,  line  8,  catch  clause  to  be  30  per  cent 
instead  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1205,  page  130,  line  11,  should  be  38^  per  cent  instead 
of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1205,  page  133,  line  12,  catch  clause  to  be  38^  per  cent 
instead  of  31  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1206,  page  133,  line  13,  after  "  plushes  "  insert  "  includ- 
ing such  |is  are  commercially  known  as  hatters'  plush." 

Paragraph  1206,  page  133,  line  18,  catch  clause  to  be  41^  per  cent 
ad  valorem  instead  of  33J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1206,  page  134,  line  3,  catch  clause  to  be  41^  per  cent 
ad  valorem  instead  of  33 J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1206,  page  135,  line  1,  catch  clause  to  be  41^  per  cent 
ad  valorem  instead  of  33  J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1207,  page  135,  line  9,  should  be  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1208,  page  135,  line  12,  should  be  41^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1208,  page  135,  line  14,  should  be  46^  per  cent  ad 
valorem  instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1208,  page  135,  line  17,  should  be  46^  per  cent  ad 
valorem  instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1209,  page  135,  line  20,  should  be  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  33  J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1209,  page  135,  line  21,  should  be  46^  per  cent  ad 
valorem  instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1210,  page  135,  line  23,  should  be  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1211,  page  136,  line  2,  should  be  46^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Paragraph  1212,  page  136,  line  8,  should  be  46^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1213,  page  136,  line  15,  should  be  41^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1215,  page  137,  line  7,  should  be  28  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1215,  page  137,  line  10,  should  be  42^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  37^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1453,  page  170,  reading  as  follows:  "Plush,  black, 
known  commercially  as  natters' plush,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and 
cotton,  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  in  the  making  of 
men's  nats,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  should  be  stricken  out,  as  hatter's 
plush,  as  suggested  above,  would  now  be  covered  in  the  silk  schedule, 
paragraph  1206. 

There  is  only  one  paragraph  where  we  are  asking  that  the  specific 
duty  in  the  House  bill  be  increased — viz,  paragraph  1201,  We  ask 
that  the  specific  duty  on  partially  manufactured  silk  be  made  "55 
<i?nts  a  pound  "  instead  of  "  35  cents  a  pound."  It  is  imperative  that 
there  be  a  specific  duty  of.  55  cents  per  pound  in  paragraph  1201, 
unless  you  wish  to  ruin  the  entire  spun  silk  industry.  The  rea- 
son for  that  is — and  I  will  be  very  brief  on  the  subject — that 
there  is  this  large  trust  that  controls  95  per  cent  of  the  entire 
spun  silk  and  schappe  silk-spinning  business  in  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  they  have  30  mills  in  different  countries — in  Italy,  Switz- 
erland, and  France.  In  the  manufacture  of  spun  silk  one  of  the 
processes,  the  main  process  of  getting  it  from  the  raw  stock,  the  raw 
silk,  is  known  as  dressing.  The  material  is  first  cut  up  in  certain 
lengths,  then  put  in  a  large  frame,  which  revolves  very  slowly  with 
another  circular  drum  with  pins  on  revolving  very  much  faster. 
That  material  comes  in  contacrt  with  the  fast-revolving  drum  and 
takes  out  what  is  known  as  drafts  or  peignees.  Those  drafts  first  come 
in,  about  6  or  8  inch  lengths.  The  second  time  out  they  become 
smaller,  and  the  third  and  fourth  time  they  get  still  smaller. 

Now,  the  trust  can  take  out  two  or  three  of  those  drafts  and  get 
al)Out  60  or  70  per  cent  of  that  material  out.  The  remainder  they  can 
leave  in  and  they  can  sell  that  as  a  by-product  at  about  one-fourth  of 
the  actual  value.  They  can  make  that  price  anywhere  they  like.  If 
ihey  add  10  per  cent  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  drafts  they  get  the 
other  as  low  as  they  wish.  They  can  sell  it  to  the  30  cities  where  their 
mills  are  located.  They  have  large  preparatory  works  where  this 
combing  and  dressing  is  done  for  these  other  mills  situated  in  the 
30  cities. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  do  the  same  thing  here,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  have  no  other  people  to  sell  to.  We  have  to  make 
the  complete  process  in  our  own  mills.  If  we  were  a  trust  existing  in 
three  countries  and  allowed  to  combine,  we  could  do  the  same  as  tiiey 
do,  but  under  our  antitrust  law  we  can  not  do  that. 

Therefore,  they  can  send  that  out  in  these  short  drafts  at  a  price 
they  can  prove  is  a  market  price,  sold  to  30  of  their  own  mills.  Un- 
less you  have  this  specific  rate  you  are  liable  at  any  time,  when  they 
so  elect,  to  have  them  dominating  this  entire  situation  and  putting 
us  out  of  business  whenever  they  choose.  That  is  why  we  ask  for  this 
specific  duty. 
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Senator  Watson.  Is  this  last  draft  what  you  call  peign^esf 

Mr.  Kip.  Those  are  peignees  or  drafts.  The  specific  duties  in  the 
House  bill  are  inadequate,  on  account  of  the  advanced  value,  since 
they  are  incorporated  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill;  but  as  we  under- 
stood they  would  not  be  increased,  we  are  not  petitioning  for  those, 
but  are  giving  you  what  in  our  opinion  is  the  minimum  amount  of 
ad  valorem  that  will  enable  this  industry  to  continue. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  55  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  rent  a<l 
valorem  in  paragraph  1201  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  foreign  valuation  or  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Kip.  That  is  the  American  valuation  plan. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  American  valuation  plan  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  means  you  want  54  per  cent  of  this  partially 
manufactured  waste? 

Mr.  Kip.  You  mean  30  per  cent  makes  54? 

Senator  Smoot.  No.  Fifty-five  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  cent  aJ 
valorem. 

Mr.  Kip.  It  is  ijot  "  and."  I  wish  to  correct  you  on  that.  It  is  a 
catch  clause. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  understood  you  to  say 
you  wanted  the  55  cents  a  pDund  "  and  "  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Kip.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Kip.  It  says  the  catch  clause  to  be  30  instead  of  25. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  the  question  because  I  understood  you 
to  say  you  wanted  55  and  30. 

Mr.  Kip.  I  misstated  it,  if  I  did.  The  55  cents  is  in  there  to 
cover 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).     I  undei*stand  you  now. 

Mr.  Kip.  All  previous  tariffs  including  even "  the  Democratic 
tariff — Underwood-Simmons — of  1913,  and  the  Wilson  bill  of  1893, 
have  always  accorded  to  velvets,  plushes,  and  other  silk-pile  fabrics 
a  hiffher  rate  of  duty  than  silk  piece  goods,  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  principal  raw  materials  used  by  pile-fabric  manufacturers 
is  spun-silk  or  schappe-silk  yarn,  which  has  paid  a  duty,  in  the  dif- 
ferent tariffs,  of  from  30  to  35  per  cent. 

The  specific  rates  in  the  House  bill  are  not  anything  like  high 
enough  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  and  workmen  in 
view  of  the  present  higher  values.  Nevertheless,  we  are  only  asking 
for  an  increase  of  one  specific  rate  of  duty — that  is,  in  parap^raph 
1201,  where  we  ask  for  "55  cents  per  pound  on  silk  partially  manu- 
factured." We  are  asking,  however,  for  slight  additional  ad  valorem 
rates  on  the  catch  clauses  of  the  different  paragraphs  of  the  silk 
schedule — equaling  an  advance  over  the  House  bill  of  from  2^  to 
7  per  cent.  This  advance  is  absolutely  imperative  if  the  industry 
is  to  continue  the  employment  of  the  present  operatives.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  House  rates  and  those  asked  for  is  not  large  and 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  silk  velvets,  plushes,, 
and  silk  pile  fabrics  are  articles  of  luxury,  we  feel  that  after  due 
consideration  the  committee  will  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  so 
increasing  the  rates  over  the  House  bill. 
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In  the  House  bill,  Schedule  14 — Sundries,  paragraph  1453,  plushes, 
black,  known  commercially  as  hatter's  plush,  carry  only  a  10  per 
cent  duty,  whereas  identically  the  same  quality  and  grade  of  plush, 
only  in  a  difTerent  width,  in  both  blacks  and  colors,  under  the  silk 
schedule,  paragraph  1206,  carries  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent — we  are 
petitioning  that  this  be  advanced  to  41^  per  cent. 

Paragraph  1463,  Schedule  14 — Sundries,  reads  as  follows : 

Plusb,  black,  known  commerclany  as  hatter's  plush,  composed  of  silk  or  of 
silk  and  cotton,  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generaUy  In  the  making  of 
men's  hats,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  usual  width  of  hatter's  phish  for  the  making  of  men's  high 
silk  hats  is  either  22  or  26J  inches.  Therefore,  if  silk  plushes,  in 
black,  of  identically  the  same  quality  are  imported  in  17-inch,  18- 
inch,  19-inch,  20-inch,  21-inch,  or  in  any  width  other  than  22-inch 
or  26^-inch,  under  the  House  bill  the  duty  would  be  33^  per  cent, 
whereas  the  duty  on  identically  the  same  cloth  and  quality  if  in  the 
2:?- inch  or  26i-inch  width  would  be  10  per  cent. 

xhis  clause  has  also  existed  in  previous  tariff  bills  and  has  always 
caused  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  customhouse.  Years  ago  this 
hatter's  plush  clause  favoritism  cost  the  United  States  Government 
over  $20,000,000  in  refunds  of  duty. 

Fi-om  1895  to  1910  the  fashion  was  not  strong  for  ladies'  hats 
made  of  the  hatter's  silk-plush  variety,  although  during  1917  and 
1918  a  considerable  fashion  for  ladies'  hats  started  thereon,  which 
has  gradually  increased  until  to-day  it  is  actually  the  leading  milli- 
nery fashion  in  Europe. 

I  herewith  present  a  lady's  hat  such  as  is  being  sold  so  extensively 
in  JKurope  ana  America  made  from  hatter's  plusn. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  dutv  on  that  hat  ? 

Mr-  Kip.  The  hat  itself? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kip.  They  don't  import  them  that  way.  They  import  the 
goods. 

Senator  McLean.  The  material  in  that  hat? 

Mr.  Kip.  Ten  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  what  it 
^ould  be  in  money,  how  much  it  would  amount  to? 

Mr.  Kip.  On  the  foreign  value? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Kip.  Those  goods  on  the  foreign  value  are  probably  worth  in 
francs — ^I  will  have  to  figure  that  out. 

Senator  McLean.  You  need  not  stop  now.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kip.  I  will  give  that  to  you  verv  shortly. 

This  hat,  as  you  will  see,  is  made  oi  identically  the  same  material 
of  hatter's  plush  as  is  used  for  the  making  of  men's  high  silk  hats. 

T  am  showing  this  in  both  the  26-inch  length  and  the  lower  grade 
of  the  same  thmg  in  17  inches.  This  will  pay  a  duty  of  from  33^ 
to  41  per  cent,  and  this  [indicating]  will  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
I  quote  from  page  580  of  "  Summary  of  Tariff  Information,  1920," 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  under 
direction  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee : 

General  information — Description  and  uses. — Hatter's  plush,  under  this  para- 
graph, refers  to  black  plusb.  22  inches  or  more  in  width,  with  a  soft  silk  "  pile  " 
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that  will  iron  down  to  a  glossy  surface  and  hold  its  color  under  the  heated  iron. 
It  was  primarily  used  for  men's  sills  hats,  but  it  is  now  a  favored  material  for 
women's  hats  and  other  purposes. 

Imports  of  hatter's  plush  come  almost  exclusively  from  France,  from  189.> 
through  1909  averaging  only  $46,000  in  value.  An  increase  began  in  1910,  rising 
to  $170,777  in  1914,  $445,070  in  1917,  and  $238,133  in  19ia  The  increase  was 
largely  due  to  the  enlarged  use  for  women's  hats  and  other  purposes. 

Kindly  note  that  the  unbiased  clerk  of  the  committee  certifies  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the  increase  of  ten  times  the 
average  amount  of  importations  under  this  paragraph  is  'largely 
due  to  the  enlarged  use  for  women's  hats  "  and  purposes  other  than 
hatter's  plush  for  men's  hats. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  remarks  relative  to  hatter's  plush 
under  "  Interpretation  and  comments  "  of  the  same  book  of  tariff 
information,  wherein  the  decisions  of  the  court  are  set  forth  show- 
ing  the  ffreat  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  customs 
duties  relative  to  silk  plushes  of  this  type. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  remarks  regarding  court  decisions  relative 
thereto,  on  page  681,  the  following  is  stated: 

If  this  provision  should  be  continued  In  the  law,  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priately placed  in  Schedule  L  than  in  Schedule  N. 

If  it  should  be  desired  to  exclude  the  low  grades  of  hatter's  plush  covered 
by  this  paragraph,  the  words  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  in  tlw 
making  of  men*s  hats "  might  be  substituted  for  the  words  "  such  as  is  used 
for  making  men's  hats." 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  after  knowing  the  confusion  caused  by  this  separate 
paragraph  for  hatter's  plush  in  the  courts,  has  stated  distinctly  that 
m  case  the  provisions  should  be  continued  in  the  law  it  should  be 
placed  in  Schedule  L  and  not  in  Schedule  N. 

Senator  Watson.  I  will  just  say  that  Mr.  Davis  stated  to  me  that 
he  thought  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  He  could  not  tell  what 
was  imported  by  the  milliners,  or  imported  by  the  hat  manu- 
facturers, if  there  was  that  low  rate,  and  the  classification  ought  not 
to  be  in  1463  and  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

•Mr.  Kip.  Yes ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Senator. 

Furthermore,  that  the  language,  to  avoid  suits  as  much  as  possible, 
should  be  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  in  the  making 
of  men's  hats." 

That  was  stated  because  the  importers  would  protest  the  invoices 
in  any  width  of  silk  plush,  and,  finally  winning  the  suit,  would  get 
the  refund  from  the  Government  on  that  basis.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment and  others  state  that  if  you  want  to  exclude  those  low 
grades,  then  put  it  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths,"  so  that  there  can  be 
no  protest  or  refund  made  for  widths  other  than  22  to  26J  inches. 

Senator  McCumber.  "^Miy  use  the  word  "widths"? 

Mr.  Kip.  You  take  the  hat  plushes,  and  they  invoice  it  at  18 
inches,  and  it  is  18  inches,  and  they  protest  it  for  10  per  cent.  A 
suit  is  brought  and  they  generally  win  it  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
thing  as  it  is.  1  migiit  state  that  when  this  hatter's  plush  first 
appeared  in  the  tariff  of  1883,  it  came  in  at  25  per  cent,  instead 
of  the  regular  rate  of  50. 

Senator  McCumber.  "Why  not  say  "  of  the  kind  usually  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats,"  without  reference  to  the  widths?  You  have 
low-crowned  hats  and  high  hats,  and  they  require  different  widths. 
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If  it  is  the  same  quality,  whatever  it  is  used  for,  why  should  it  not 
pay  the  same  duty,  irrespective  of  width  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  That  is  what  no  one  in  the  country,  excepting  a  few 
importers,  can  understand.    That  is  the  purpose  of  my  remarks  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  provision  says  "of  the  qualities  and 
widths  used."    That  is  the  way  it  reads  in  the  Fordney  bill. 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  What  is  the  use  in  using  the  words  "and 
width  "{  If  it  is  of  the  same  quality,  and  it  is  worth  the  same,  costs 
practicaUy  the  same  to  produce  it  at  home  or  abroad,  whj  should 
we  make  a  difference  in  the  duty  whether  it  is  22  inches  wide  or  27 
inches  wide? 

Mr.  Kip.  Only  to  allow  the  importing  element  to  import  a  similar 
grade  at  10  per  cent  instead  of  30  or  40  per  cent.  That^  is  the  only 
reason. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  I  understood  your  proposition  to  still 
continue  that. 

Mr.  Kip.  No,  sir.    I  have  not  explained  that  far  yet 

Senator  McCumber.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Kip.  As  I  say,  furthermore,  that  the  language,  to  avoid  suits 
as  much  as  possible,  should  be  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  gen- 
erally in  the  making  of  men's  hats."  That  is  the  language  proposed 
by  the  experts  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  others  in  this  tariff 
survey. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  House  bill  the  exact  wording,  as  sug- 
gested on  page  381  of  this  book  of  tariff  information,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  bill,  namely,  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  gener- 
ally in  the  making  of  men's  hats,"  but  the  other  suggestions  of  in- 
cluding this  provision  in  Schedule  L,  now  12,  has  not  been  adopted, 
it stUlremains in  Schedule  14 — Sundries,  paragraph  1453. 

The  simple  reason  is  evident — that  is,  that  this  whole  separate  par- 
aojaph  of  natter's  plush  can  not  bear  the  light  of  day,  ana  if  it  were 
placed  in  Schedule  L  it  would  have  the  searchlight  turned  on  and 
would  not  last  five  minutes.  And,  for  this  reason  and  this  reason 
alone,  the  parties  interested  have  had  this  paragraph  continued  in 
Schedule  N,  now  14,  sundries,  where  it  has  in  former  tariffs  always 
remained  imnoticed  and  not  taken  cognizance  of  by  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  silk  schedule,  as  they  had  no  reason  to  suspect  a  low 
duty  on  silk  plush  in  a  schedule  entirely  ungermane  to  the  silk 
schedule. 

At  the  present  time  the  great  fashionable  vogue  in  Europe  in 
ladies'  hats  is  for  hatter's  plush  and  "panne  velvets,"  so  called, 
which  are  exactly  the  same  as  hatter's  plush,  namely,  a  pile  fabric 
having  a  soft,  silt  pile  made  of  organzine  silk  that  is  ironed  down  to 
a  glossy  surface  to  obtain  the  intensive  luster  which  characterizes 
hatter's  plush  used  for  men's  high  silk  hats.  I  feel  positive  that  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  state  that  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1921,  there  were  sold  in 
Europe  for  use  in  making  ladies'  hats  at  least  $1,000,000  per  month 
of  such  panne  velvets  and  hatter's  plush;  that  the  fashion  on  this 
article  in  America  for  1922  will  be  very  extensive;  and  that  instead 
of  the  importations  increasing  from  an  average  of  $46,000  for  14 
years  from  1896  through  1909  to  $446,070  in  1917,  if  this  paragraph 
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is  left  at  10  per  cent  they  will  increase  in  1922  to  several  millions 
of  dollars,  to  the  great  detriment  of  labor  in  this  country.^ 

In  this  connection  I  must  state  that  in  addition  to  having  large 
plush  and  velvet  mills  in  America  we  have  verjr  extensive  plush  and 
velvet  mills  at  several  places  in  France,  the  principal  niill  being  in 
Lyons,  France;  and  on  account  of  having  these  foreign  mills  it 
would  be  to  our  pecuniary  advantage  to  have  the  proposed  law  con- 
tinue the  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  hatter's  plush;  but  as  this  article 
has  now  assumed  such  large  sales  proportions  for  ladies'  hats— in 
fact,  we  figure  it  has  sold  in  Europe  to  the  extent  of  60  per  c«nt  of 
all  plush  and  velvet  ihaterial  for  ladies'  hats — we  fear  that  with 
only  10  per  cent  duty  on  same  it  would  compel  us  here  to  throw  out 
of  employment  a  large  proportion  of  our  velvet  operatives  making 
this  fine  class  of  material. 

In  this  connection  I  will  show  you  a  page  from  the  mail-order  house 
of  Philipsborn's,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  styles 
a\V5693  and  3W5692.  I  would  like  for  each  of  the  Senators  to  take 
a  look  at  that,  and  take  particular  notice  of  the  fact  that  in  describin<r 
this  article,  even  in  a  catalogue  house,  they  state  "Genuine  silk 
hatter's  plush." 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  a  gentleman's  silk  hat  cost  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  From  $7  to  $10. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  this  hat  costs  $20.    Is  that  because  it  is  a 

woman's  hat? 

Mr.  Kip.  I  don't  know.    My  salesman  got  it.    I  don't  know  what 

it  costs. 

Senator  Smoot.  $20. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  marked  down  to  $15. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  sale  price.  That  is  simply  because  it 
is  a  woman's  hat.    A  man's  hat  is  $7,  and  costs  more  money  to  make  it 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal  more  money.  That  was  made  in 
this  country  by  Knox. 

Senator  McLean.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  duty  is  on  that 
hat. 

Mr.  Kip.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  It  would  not  cost  any 
more  under  yoiir  regular  schedule. 

We  can  make  these  goods  ourselves  in  our  mills  in  France  and 
can  make  extra  money  at  10  per  cent  duty.  We  have  an  advantage 
over  the  other  United  States  manufacturers  here,  except  one,  and  that 
is  J.  1).  Martin,  the  only  one  that  can  do  the  same  thing.  Yet  it  has 
assumed  such  large  sales  proportion  that  we  would  prefer  to  keep  our 
people  in  Bridgeport  and  elsewhere  busy,  rather  than  make  the  extra 
money.  So  we  are  petitioning;  and  strenuously  requesting  that  para- 
graph 1453  be  stricken  out  entirely  and  the  articles  be  included  strictly 
m  Schedule  12,  paragraph  1206,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  are  other 
silk  plushes.  Furthermore,  we  feel  convinced  if  hatter's  plush  is 
included  in  paragraph  1206  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  other  silk 
plushes  and  silk  velvets,  that  men's  high  silk  hats  will  not  cost  one 
penny  more,  as  only  a  small  quantity  or  plush  is  used  in  each  hat  and 
the  additional  cost  of  duty  would  be  assumed  by  the  manufacturer 
and  not  passed  on  to  the  customer. 

We  believe  that  the  reason  why  this  hatter's  plush  has  so  long 
enjoyed  this  unheard-of  privilege  is  because  the  importations  were 
small  and  it  has  always  been  included  erroneously  in  Schedule. N — 
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Sundries,  instead  of  where  it  should  have  been,  under  Schedule  L — 
Silks  and  silk  ^oods,  and  we  feel  positive,  now  that  the  committee  has 
been  thorougmy  enlightened  on  the  subject,  that  they  will  include 
hatter's  plush  in  paragraph  1206,  Schedule  12,  making  this  para- 
graph read  as  follows: 

Paragraph  1206.  Plushes,  including  such  as  are  commercially  known  as  hat- 
ter's plush,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  weighing  not 
less  than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square  yard,  $1  per  pound;  weighing 
less  than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square  yard,  $2.40  per  pound :  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  411  per  centum 
ad  valorena.  Velvets,  chenilles,  and  other  pile  fabrics,  not  specially  provided 
for,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  weighing  not  less 
than  five  and  three-fourths  ounces  per  square  yard,  $1.50  per  i)ound;  weigh- 
ing less  than  five  and  three-fourths  ounces  per  square  yard,  not  less  than 
four  ounces,  if  all  the  filling  is  not  cotton,  $2.75  per  pound ;  if  all  the  filling  is 
cotton,  $2  per  pound;  all  the  foregoing  weighing  less  than  four  ounces  per 
square  yard,  $4  per  pound :  Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  41i  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Measurements  to  ascertain 
widths  of  goods  for  determining  weight  per  square  yard  of  the  foregoing 
articles  shall  not  include  the  selvedge,  but  the  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  the 
total  weight  of  the  goods,  including  the  selvedges.  The  distinction  between 
•*  plushes  '*  and  "  velvets  "  shall  be  determined  by  the  length  of  the  pile ;  those 
having  pile  exceeding  one-seventh  of  one  inch  in  length  to  be  taken  as 
"  plushes  " ;  those  having  pile  one-seventh  of  one  inch  or  less  in  length  shall 
be  t^ken  as  "velvets."  The  distance  from  the  end  of  the  pile  to  the  bottom 
of  the  first  binding  pick  shall  be  considered  as  the  length  of  the  pile. 

Velvet  or  plush  ribbons,  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,,  cut  or  uncut,  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  not  specially  provided  for,  not  over  twelve 
inches  and  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  inch  in  width,  containing  no  silk 
except  that  in  the  pile  and  selvedges ;  if  black,  $1.60  per  pound ;  if  other  than 
black,  $1.75  per  pound;  if  containing  silk  other  than  that  in  the  pile  and 
selvedges,  if  black,  $2  per  pound ;  if  other  than  black,  $2.25  per  pound,  for  each 
one-fourth  of  one  inch  or  fraction  thereof,  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  inch 
in  width,  there  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  above  rates,  40  cents  per 
pound:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  41i  per  centum  ad  valorem 

We  do  not  know  of  any  more  unjustifiable  discrimination  in  legis- 
lative acts  than  is  shown  in  the  case  of  this  hatter's  plush,  where  an 
article,  on  the  one  hand,  for  use  in  men's  high  silk  hats — a  very  per- 
sonification of  extreme  luxury — is  taxed  10  per  cent,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  identically  the  same  article,  oi  identically  the  same 
quality— one  in  a  different  width,  for  use  in  ladies'  hats  worn  by  our 
working  women  and  our  women  of  moderate  means — is  taxed  three  or 
four  times  that  amount.  There  can  be  no  analysis  nor  any  common- 
sense  reason  that  can  possibly  justify  such  unjust  discrimination. 
We  therefore  rest  in  full  confidence  tiiat  the  committee  will  cancel 
paragraph  1453  in  the  sundries  schedule  and  will  include  hatter's 
plush  in  paragraph  1206  of  the  silk  schedule. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  where  this  lady's  hat  was  produced  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  From  Knox. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where? 

Mr.  Kip.  New  York,  Fortieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that*Philipsborn's,  in  Chicago,  has  the 
same  hat  advertised  to  sell  for  $3.48. 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes ;  it  may  not  be  the  same  hat. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  says  "  genuine  silk  hatter's  plush." 

Mr.  Kir.  That  would  be  genuine  silk  hatter's  plush.  That  just 
proves  jny  case.  There  is  a  grade  that  does  not  cost  one-half  of  this 
one,  and  yet  it  is  genuine  silk  hatter's  plush. 

81527— 22— BOH  12 1 
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Senator  La  Follettb.  Can  you  state  what  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terial in  this  hat  is? 

Mr.  Kir.  The  domestic  value? 

Senator  La  Foi»lette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kip.  It  sold  at  about  $5  a  yard  for  26  inches. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Reduced  to  this  hat,  the  quantity  that  goes 
into  this  hat,  what  did  the  material  in  this  hat  cost? 

Mr.  Kip.  I  should  not  think  the  silk  hatter's  plush  in  that  hat 
would  be  over  three-quarters  of  a  yard;  it  might  cost  about  $3.50. 
The  whole  hat  may  cost  $5  or  $6.    It  may  have  cost  Knox  $8. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  The  material  and  cost  of  manufacturing  it  into  a  hat. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  Knox.  Of  course,  that  would  be  made  for  less 
than  half  that  with  other  people. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  same  hat? 

Mr.  KiP-  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  pay  that  for  the  word  "  Knox  "  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  for  the  hats  I  buy. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  does  not  cost  anv  more  to  make  it  because 
they  put  the  word  "Knox"  in  it  than  if  they  put  the  word  "Box'- 
in  it. 

Mr.  Kip.  Oh,  yes;  because  they  have  their  overhead.  Their  over- 
head is  very  much  higher  than  some  others. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  They  have  a  tremendous  expense,  and  they  don't  have 
the  output  that  a  concern  running  on  a  different  basis  would  have ; 
that  is,  running  full  on  all  classes  of  goods.  They  make  all  kinds  of 
hats,  felt  hats,  and  those  kind  of  hats.  They  don't  make  as  many  as 
the  others. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  they  don't  make  as  many  as  Knox 
does? 

Mr.  Kip.  Knox  does  not  make  as  many  as  the  others. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  content  with  a  larger  profit  and  a  less 
number  of  hats  sold? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  You  will  find  the  same  proportion  of  differenc« 
in  the  felt  hats. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  want  to  ask  you  concerning  the  importa- 
tions of  plushes  and  velvets.  What  is  the  domestic  production  in  this 
country  of  plushes  and  velvets — the  value  of  it? 

Mr.  Kip.  I  have  not  taken  that  up.  I  think  you  will  get  it  in  the 
silk  association  statistics.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand.  Senator.  It 
is  quite  a  large  amount. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  was  about  $42,552,000  in  1919. 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  the  imports  were  in 
1919? 

Mr.  Kip.  They  would  be  low,  because  that  was  the  time  of  extreme 
war  and  France  was  not  shipping  anything,  and,  of  course,  Grermany 
was  out  of  business. 

Senator  La  FoLLErrra  The  war  was  over  in  1919. 

Mr.  Kip.  It  was  over  in  1918,  but  the  effects  of  it  were  not  over  by 
that  time.    There  was  verj^  little  ^hipped  from  Europe  in  1919-. 
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Senator  La  FoiiLBTTB.  There  was  less  shipped  in  1921,  was  there 
not? 

Mr.  Kip.  I  really  don't  know,  Senator. 

Senator  MoLban.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  business  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Kip,  It  is  not  good.  It  will  be  much  worse  if  we  have  10  per 
cent  on  hatter's  plush. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  In  the  different  mills  between  3,500  and  4,000,  according 
to  the  times. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  market  here  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  It  is  absolutely  unsettled.  It  is  impossible  to  do  business 
at  the  present  time.  We  have  made  two  reductions  in  wages.  The 
last  one  was  made  about  a  week  or  10  days  ago.  Some  of  my  people 
came  to  me  and  I  told  them,  "  We  will  probably  try  to  run  full,  but 
Tou  will  have  to  have  a  reduction." 

Senator  McLean.  How  were  you  running? 

Mr.  Kip.  About  three  days. 

Senator  McLean.  About  three  days  in  a  week? 

Mr.  Kip.  About  three  days  in  a  week.  They  said, "  Mr.  Kip,  if  you 
think  we  should  have  a  reduction  we  are  willing  to  take  whatever  you 
think  is  right."  We  put  in  a  reduction  and  they  are  very  highly 
delighted  that  we  are  running  as  full  as  we  are.  In  Bridgeport  no- 
body is  running  full. 

Senator  McLean.  What  was  the  reduction  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  made  about  22  per  cent  reduction  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uan%  1921. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  the  wages  you  are  paying  with  the  re- 
duction compare  with  the  1914  wages? 

Mr.  Kip.  They  are  about  an.  average  of  from  75  to  90  per  cent 
more. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  finding  a  market  for  the  product  you 
are  making  now? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  are  not.  We  are  making  up  all  of  our  goods  at  the 
present  time  in  stock  with  the  hope  that  we  are  going  to  find  a 
market. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  storing  them,  anticipating  a  market? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  in  1909  ask  that  hatter's  plush  be  put  in 
the  regular  silk  schedule  instead  of  sundries? 

Mr.  Ktp.  We  did  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  never  noticed  it.  Just  as  I  said  here,  we  looked  at  the 
silk  schedule  and  we  certainly  didn't  think  of  looking  anywhere  else. 
We  didn't  dream  of  looking  under  the  sundries  schedule.  That  is 
why  it  was  put  in  there,  so  those  interested  would  not  see  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  not  feel  the  effect  of  it? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  did  not  very  much,  because  importations  at  that  time 
had  not  changed.  The  vogue  of  hatter's  plush  and  panne  velvets  for 
millinery  was  not  overwhelming.  Now  it  is  the  great  vogue.  Sixty 
l)er  cent  of  the  velvet  and  plush  goods  is  sold  as  hatter's  plush  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 
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CHINESE  SILKS. 

[Paragraph  1205.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  KOHLBEBG,  BAYSIDE,  LONG  ISLANB,  REP- 
BESENTING  AMERICAN  IMFOBTEBS  OF  CHINESE  SH'XS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kohlberg,  what  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  am  an  importer  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  silk 
goods. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Bayside,  Ijong  Island. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  from  the  importer's  point  of  view,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  do.  I  speak  for  the  American  importers  of 
Chinese  silks  only.  I  am  not  touching  the  subject  of  Japanese  silks, 
except  as  that  subject  is  brought  in  incidentally. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  import  anything  but  piece  ^ods  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  import  other  lines  of  laces  and  Chmese  rugs,  but 
no  other  silks.  I  am  speaking  only  to  call  the  committee's  attention 
to  the  specific  rates  in  paragraph  1205  applying  to  Chinese  silk  ^oods, 
which  amount  to  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
Chinese  silk  goods.  These  rates  are  $3  per  pound  on  all  silk  piece 
goods,  unffummed,  weighing  from  1 J  to  2^  ounces  per  yard,  and  $2.75 
per  pound  on  all  silk  piece  goods,  ungummed,  weighing  from  2^  to 
6  ounces  per  yard. 

As  the  duIk  of  the  import  of  Chinese  pongees,  which  are  the  onlj 
imports  from  China  weighing  between  1^  and  2^  ounces,  mean  a 
great  deal  to  us,. I  have  prepared  my  figures  on  the  basis  of  S3  per 
pound  only. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  prefer  to  take  the  straight  ad  valorem 
duty? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  ask  the  committee  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  ask  on  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  am  not  prepared  to  ask,  but  I  have  here  some 
figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  judge  for 
itself. 

I  have  a  statement  of  my  business  for  several  years,  showing  my 
total  sales  and  the  total  duty  actually  paid  at  45  per  cent,  and  then 
showing  the  percentage  on  my  sales,  American  valuation,  that  would 
be.  My  total  sales  oi  Chinese  and  Japanese  silks  were  $391,927  for 
the  first  11  months  of  the  year.  The  amount  of  duty  paid  was 
$89,743.  That  is  on  45  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value  rate.  That 
works  out  exactly  22.9  per  cent  of  the  sale  value,  which  would  be  the 
rate  I  would  suggest  on  the  American  valuation.  I  have  also  worked 
it  out  algebraicaTly,  and  it  comes  out  about  the  same  thing.  I  pre- 
pared this  little  table  because  I  thought  you  might  find  it  interesting. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  that  same  rate  would  oe  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Forty-five  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value.  In  other 
words,  had  the  American  value  rate  been  22.9, 1  would  have  paid  the 
Government  exactly  the  same  amount  of  money  that  I  did  pay  on 
the  foreign  value. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  ratio  of  duty  to  sales  ? 

Mr.  KoHLBEBG.  I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  imports  of  Chinese 
silks  last  year,  as  well  as  the  Japanese,  and  showing  the  duty  paid 
under  the  Unaerwood  tariff,  and  what  the  specific  rates  in  this  tariff 
would  mean  in  the  way  of  an  increase. 

The  imports  from  Japan  were  two  and  a  half  million  poimds, 
valued  at  $16,000,000,  in  round  figures.  The  duty  paid  under  the 
Underwood  tariff  was  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Had  that 
been  assessed  at  the  Fordney  rate  of  $3  per  pound,  the  duty  would 
have  amounted  to  S7,629,018,  an  increase  of  only  2  per  cent. 

From  China  we  imported  496,368  pounds,  valued  at  $1,288,373, 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  that  we  imported  from  Japan. 

Under  the  Underwood  tariff  (45  oer  cent)  that  paid  a  duty  of 
$579,767.  Under  the  Fordney  tarin  of  $3  per  pound  that  would 
have  paid  a  duty  of  $1,489,104,  an  increase  m  the  duty  of  157  per 
cent. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Chinese  silks  are  made  on  hand  looms, 
and  the  rougher  silks,  as  they  come  into  this  country,  contain  a  great 
deal  of  ^m  and  also  considerable  amounts  of  starch,  which  adds  to 
their  weight,  so  that  any  specific  duty  applied  to  them  would  be  un- 
fair, unless  you  were  to  take  the  actual  boiled-out  weight  of  them. 

I  have  here  some  samples  showing  the  difference  oetween  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  silks.  That  [indicating]  is  Japanese  silk.  That 
is  a  piece  of  Japanese  habutai. 

I  nave  four  qualities  of  Chinese  silk  which  cover  practically  the 
entire  importations.  These  [indicating]  are  Chinese  pongees.  They 
are  made  in  Shantung  Province.  There  are  four  dinerent  weights. 
I  have  here  the  percentage  of  increase  on  each.  Then  I  have  tnree 
qualities  of  Japanese  silks  which  compete  with  them  in  this  market 
and  which  you  will  see  run  much  lighter  in  weight,  and,  therefore, 
will  be  very  much  favored  under  this  new  tariff .  That  is  used  for 
suitings  [indicating].  - 

On  the  second  page  there  I  have  given  the  four  qualities  of  Chinese 
silk  which  show  an  increase  in  duty,  respectively,  of  359  per  cent, 
131  per  cent,  131  per  cent,  and  250  per  cent  over  the  present  duty, 
bv  applying  the  specific  rate,  while  on  the  three  Japanese  qualities 
the  increase  would  be  51  per  cent,  46  per  cent,  and  32  per  cent. 
These  increases  are  based  on  the  values  as  of  August  1 .  To-day  the 
proportion  would  be  greater,  because  Japanese  goods  have  gone  up 
m  value. 

The  remedy  for  that  is  the  striking  out  of  the  specific  rates  as  they 
affect  tussah.  This  pongee  is  not  made  of  white  silk;  it  is  made  of  a 
silk  called  tussah. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  specific  rates  are  to  be  maintained,  we, 
would  ask  that  you  put  a  special  rate  on  tussah  and  suggest  $1.50  per 
pound  instead  of  S3  per  pound.  This  rate  would  actually  work  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  present  45  per  cent  duty,  but  would 
not  be  prohibitive.  If  applied  to  last  year's  imports,  it  would  in- 
crease tne  rate  of  duty  from  45  per  cent  to  58  per  cent,  which  would 
not  be  prohibitive  on  our  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  that  apply  to  all  weights  ? 

Mr.  EoHLBEBG.  It  would  apply  to  all  weights.    They  all  come  in 
two  brackets.    There  is  only  25  cents  difference  in  the  rates  at 
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present.  I  am  taking  the  higher  rates.  If  this  $1.50  should  not 
work  out  all  right  on  Japanese  goods,  it  would  not  do  any  harm, 
because  the  catch-all  ad  valorem  clause  would  bring  it  up  to  the 
other  rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  not  fall  in  the  catch-all  clause  if  it  were 
specifically  mentioned. 

Mr.  KoHLBEKG.  It  could  be  made  to  fall  in  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  could  limit  the  rate. 

Mr.  KoHLBERG.  You  could  make  the  catch-all  clause  apply  to  it: 
that  is,  take  the  specific  rate,  if  that  were  higher,  or  the  cat-ch-all 
clause  if  that  were  higher. 

As  Mr.  Cheney  suggested,  specific  rates  do  not  do  the  domestic 
manufacturer  any  good,  but  on  this  one  thing  they  are  absolutely 
prohibitive,  so  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  from  the 
manufacturers  if  those  specific  rates  were  stricken  out  entirelv  and 
only  the  ad  valorem  rates  allowed  to  remain  in.  That  woulci  then 
apply  fairly  down  the  line. 

1  think  that  covers  my  case. 

Senator  McLean.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  ? 

Mr.  KoHLBERQ.  Since  1913,  in  this  business. 

Senator  McLean.  You  did  not  have  much  experience  prior  to  the 
war? 

Mr.  KoHLBERQ.  During  the  years  1909  to  1913  there  was  prac- 
ticaUv  no  importation  of  this  land  of  silk  into  this  coxmtry,  due  to 
the  rayae-Aldrich  rate  of  $3  a  pound. 

Senator  McLean.  Has  your  business  increased  ? 

Mr.  KoHLBERG.  It  has  increased  each  year  until  this  year. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  year  and 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  KoHLBERG.  I  could  not  say  offhand.  This  year  is  not  <M>m- 
plete,  of  course. 

Senator  McLean.  I  thought  you  could  give  that. 

Mr.  KoHLBERG.  I  have  it  for  11  months.  I  do  not  know  what 
those  months  would  have  shown  last  year. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  more  or  less  ? 

Mr.  KoHLBERG.  I  know  my  total  business,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
business  on  silks.     You  see,  1  handle  other  lines  as  well. 

Senator  McLean.  What  other  lines  ? 

Mr.  KoHLBERG.  Laces  and  rugs. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  total  business  this  year  compare 
with  last  year?  ^ 

Mr.  KoHLBERG.  My  total  business  for  1921  was  probably  50  per 
cent  above  1920.  But  the  big  increase  in  Chinese  laces  has  resulted 
Srom  the  fashion. 

Senator  McLean.  The  business  this  year  is  above  that  of  1920  ? 

Mr.  KoiiLBERG.  By  about  50  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  Has  the  importation  of  the  other  goods  in- 
creased this  year  ? 

Mr.  KoHLBERG.  Yes;  the  importation  of  laces  has  increased  very 
materially. 

vSenator  McLean.  How  about  the  pongee,  or  whatever  you  call  it  t 

Mr.  KoHLBERG.  I    think   about   the   same.    This   year    it    was 
$391,000.     I  think  last  year  would  be  about  the  same. 
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Senator  McLean.  I  assume  you  make  a  fair  profit  on  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  KoHLBEBG.  We  try  to.  Sometimes  the  conditions  of  the 
market  give  us  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  and  sometimes  not. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  think  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
^oods  think  that  they  ought  to  have  a  tariff  representing  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost? . 

Mr.  Kohlbebg.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  KoHLBEBG.  That  tariff  would  be  arrived  at  better  by  taking 
the  ad  valorem  rate. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  vou  think  the  American  manufacturer  with 
whom  vou  compete  should  have  a  tariff  that  will  equal  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kohlbebg.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  silk  is  not 
made  in  this  country.    They  do  not  make  anything  like  it  here. 

COMPARISON    OF   FORDNEY   AND    UNDERWOOD   TARIFF   RATES    ON    SILK    PIECE    QOODS 
IMPORTED  FROM  CHINA  AND  JAPAN,  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  1,   1921. 

Imports  from  Japan:  2,543,006  pounds;  value,  $16,640,018;  average  value  per 
pound,  $6.54;  duty  on  above  under  Underwood  tariff  (45  per  cent),  $7,4^8,008.10; 
average  per  pound,  $2.94};  duty  on  above  under  Fordney  tariff  ($3  per  pound), 
$7,629,018  645.8  per  cent). 

ImpNorts  irom  Uhina:  496,868  pounds,  value,  $1,288,373;  average  value  per  pound, 
$2.60;  duty  on  above  under  Underwood  tariff  ^45  per  cent),  $579,767.85;  duty  on 
above  under  Fordney  tariff  ($3  per  pound),  $1,489,104  (115.5  per  cent). 

Ja{)anes6  silk  duty  increased  tirom  45  to  45.8  per  cent. 

CMnese  silk  duty  increased  from  45  to  .115.5  per  cent.* 

PROPOSAL   FOR   RATE    OF   $1.50    PER    POUND    ON    SILK    PIECE   GOODS    MANUFACTURED 

WHOLLY  OF  TUSSAH. 

PreBuming  total  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  China  are  made  of  tuasah,  duty 
at  rate  of  $1.50  per  pound  would  produce  $744,552  revenue,  or  58  per  cent. 

Average  price  of  tussah  and  wnite  silk:  1913  (prewar),  white  silk,  $3.50  per  pound; 
tuaeah,  $1.50  per  poimd;  1918  (war),  white  silK,  $7  per  pound;  tussah,  $3.50  per 
pound;  1920-21  (postwar),  white  silk,  $6  per  pound;  tussah,  $2.75  per  pound. 

All  etadstics  from  Department  of  Commerce  '' Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce," June,  1921,  Part  1,  page  19. 

Comparison  of  samples,  August  1,  192 1, 

CHINESE  SILK  PONGEES  (TUSSAH). 


• 
• 

Underwood 

duty  per 

piece. 

Fordney. 

Increase. 

A.  32/34  ounce.  17/18  yard  Shantune 

91.35 
7.80 
3.15 
7.50 

16.  ao 

18.00 

7.30 

23.25 

S4.85 

10.20 

4.15 

15.75 

Per  cent. 
359 

B.  90/100  oonce.  48/50  yard  Ninehaf. 

131 

r.  3R/4A  oiiiirft,  XS^no  yard  HonAn ^ ^ . 

131 

T).  120/130  KKiarf^  28/30  yard  Ninirhaf 

210 

JAPANESE  SILK  PONGEES  (TUSSAH). 


E  Umomme,  33  inch,  50  yard  pieces 
F.  14  mamme,  33  inch,  50  yard  pieces 
0. 16  fflODime,  33  Inch,  50  yard  pieces 


18.70 

913.20 

$4.50 

10.50 

15.40 

4.90 

13.30 

17.60 

4.30 

51 
46 
32 
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Ob  behalf  of  American  importers  of  Chinese  silk  fabrics,  I  protect  against  the  specific 
rates  on  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece  contained  in  pa^es  130,  line  12,  to  133,  line  4. 
Schedule  12,  of  H.  R.  7456  (tne  Fordne^r  tariff)^  as  being  in  effect  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  Chinese  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece. 

I  also  protest  ag^nst  this  schedule  as  being  discriminatory  against  Chinese  and  in 
favor  of  Japanese  silk  piece  goorls,  due  to  its  method  of  classification. 

In  support  of  these  two  grounds  of  protest  noted  above,  1  submit  the  following  data 
taken  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  Monthly  Summarv  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  June,  1921,  part  1,  page  19.  These  figures  cover  the  last  fiacal  year  only, 
but  the  comparisons  would  hold  true  for  each  year  of  the  past  four  or  five  without 
material  change. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

The  total  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  China  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1921,  were  496,368  pounds,  valued  at  $1,288,373. 

Under  the  Underwood  Act  (45  per  cent  ad  valorem),  this  naid  a  total  duty  of 
$579,767.85.  Under  the  Fordney  Act  ($3  per  pound),  this  woiud  have  paid  a  total 
duty  of  $1,489,104. 

Toe  increase  would  have  been  $909,336.15,  or  an  increase  of  157  per  cent. 

The  t^tal  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  Japan  in  the  same  fiscal  year  were  2,543,006 
pounds,  valued  at  $16,640,018. 

Under  the  Underwood  Act  (45  per  cent  ad  valorem),  this  psdd  a  total  duty  of 
$7,488,008.10.  Under  the  Fordney  Act  (3  per  pound,  average),  this  would  have  paid 
a  total  duty  of  $7,629,018. 

The  increase  ^  ould  have  been  $141 ,009.90,  or  an  increase  of  2  per  cent. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  Fordney  Act  the  duty  on  last  year's  imfxtrtations 
of  Chinese  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece  would  have  been  raised  157  per  cent  while  under 
the  same  act  the  advance  in  duty  on  Japanese  importations  would  have  been  only 
2  per  cent.  As  under  the  Underwood  Act  both  paia  at  the  equal  rate  of  45  per  cent, 
and  as  imports  from  Japan  each  year  are  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  from  (Hiina, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  proposed  specific  rates  will  wipe  out  imports  of  Chinese  silk 
fabrics  as  a  whole  and  divert  most  of  that  busine^  to  Japanese  manufacturers. 

KINDS  OF  SILK  IMPORTED. 

Our  imports  of  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece  from  CTiina  consist  entirely  of  pongees  (aleo 
called  Shantungs,  Ninghais,  and  Honans  to  distinguiFh  different  qiialitice).  Thefe 
are  made  entirely  of  tussah,  a  silk  produced  by  a  '*wild"  worm  that  subsists  on  the 
scrub  oak  of  the  Shantung  and  Manchurian  foothills,  and,  due  to  its  diet,  the  silk 
acquires  the  tan  or  ** pongee*'  color  familiar  to  all. 

This  tussah  silk  in  the  raw  has  normally  about  half  the  value  of  the  regular  white 
or  yellow  silk  produced  in  diina,  Japan,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  by  the  more  conunonly 
known  silkworm  that  is  raised  in  the  homes  of  the  farmers  and  feeds  on  mulberr}' 
leaves. 

Our  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  Japan  consist  of  about  75  per  cent  of  habutai 
(made  of  white  silk)  and  25  |)er  cent  of  ponc^ee  (made  of  tussahV  As  habutai  does 
not  come  into  competition  with  Chinese  silk  piece  poods,  I  shall  omit  further  refer- 
ence to  it.  Japanese  pongee,  which  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  about  $4,000,000 
last  year  (three  times  the  import  from  China),  is  of  a  finer  and  lighter  weave  than  the 
Chinese  product.  The  Fordney  tariff  raiees  the  duties  on  the  four  principal  kind? of 
Chinese  pongee  131,  131,  210,  aid  359  per  cent,  respectively,  while  it  only  raiees  the 
duty  on  the  three  principal  kinds  of  Japanese  pongees  32,  46,  and  51  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. 

Thus  we  see  that  both  as  a  whole  and  on  every  item  in  detail  CTiinese  silks  are 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  Japanese  to  the  extent  of  absolute  prohibition. 

THE    REMEDY. 

The  only  real  remedy  for  this  discrimination  in  the  Fordney  tariff  is  nothing  lea 
than  the  absolute  striking  out  of  the  specific  rates  on  silk  and  the  return  to  ad  >'alorem 
rates  only.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  specific  rates  on  a  commodity  such  as  silk  fabrics 
are  neither  based  on  reason,  trade  customs,  nor  fairness,  as  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  weight  per  square  yard  of  silk  fabrics  and  the  labor  cost  or  intrinric 
value  thereof.  Tne  labor  cost  in  a  yard  of  silk  is  more  often  in  inveree  ratio  to  the 
weight,  HO  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  protection,  the  most  equitable  tariff  (in  view 
of  the  fact  that  raw  silk  comes  in  free)  would  be  a  tariff  that  deducted  from  the  finiriied 
cost  of  imported  silk  the  ^'alue  of  the  raw  material  therein  and  then  levied  a  double 
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duty  on  the  remainder.  This  would  put  the  greatest  protection  on  the  qualities 
coDtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  lahor  cost. 

if,  however,  your  committee  is  determined  to  keep  specific  duties  in  S^'hedule  12, 
then  I  suggest  the  addition  of  a  paragraph  putting  on  all  piece  poods  manufactured 
wholly  of  tussah  silk  a  rate  of  $1.50  per  pound.  This  rate  would  actually  raise  the 
duty  on  Chinese  importations,  and  if  it  proved  too  low  for  Japanese  pongees  they 
would  be  caught  by  the  ad  valorem  "catch-all "  rate. 

Although  this  subject  of  Chinese  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece  is  a  small  one  compared 
to  the  many  matters  before  your  committee,  may  1  not  hope  that  in  view  of  our  present, 
past,  and  future  most  pleasant  relations  with  the  Chine.' e  Hepublic,  her  interests  be 
not  discriminated  against  in  your  recommendations  to  the  Congress? 

SILK  PIECE  GOODS. 

[Paragraph  1205.] 

STATEMENT  OF  BBNBST  RTJBGG,  BEPBESENTING  SCHV7ABTZEN- 

BACK,  HTJBEB  A  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Mr.  Ruegg,  give  your  address  and  business 
to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Ernest  J.  Ruegg,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  I  represent  Schwartzenback,  Huber  &  Co.  We  are  manu- 
facturers of  silk  piece  goods  only,  and  of  no  other  kind  of  silk.  We 
also  import  piece  goods  fabric  from  Japan  and  from  China;  some- 
times also  from  Europe. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  paragraph  do  you  intend  to  address 
yourself? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Paragraph  1205  solely. 

Before  1913  we  made  quite  a  quantity  of  silk  piece  goods  whicli 
competed  very  closely  witn  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  products. 

The  Payne  tariff  at  that  time  was  so  fair  that  orders  were  some- 
times divided  between  us  and  Japan.  We  would  secure  one-half  of 
the  orders  and  Japan  would  get  the  other  half.  The  duty  was  not 
too  high;  it  was  not  too  low.    It  gave  us  both  a  chance. 

In  1913  or  1914,  when  the  duty  was  lowered  to  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  we  immediately  had  to  discontinue  a  large  number  of  our 
fabrics.  We  had  built  up  a  very  excellent  trade  on  them  and  had 
created  a  lot  of  good  will  and  many  connections.  So  we  started  to 
import  these  Japanese  and  Chinese  fabrics  instead  of  supplying  our 
trade  so  that  we  could  hold  this  trade  until  some  day  when  another 
tariff  might  permit  us  to  resume  the  making  of  domestic  goods. 

We  are  to-day  importing  a  very  large  volume  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  piece  goods.  That  business  goes  on  very  merrily.  It  is 
very  easily  done.  There  is  very  little  profit  in  it.  But  our  own 
mills,  of  which  we  have  quite  an  extensive  number,  can  not  be  kept 
going.  We  can  not  run  our  looms  and  we  can  not  keep  the  operatives 
employed. 

That  is  very  generally  the  condition  of  the  silk  piece  goods  business 
at  this  time,  but  we  have  a  particular  illustration  in  our  own  business 
in  that  we  are  importing  goods  in  ^ood  volume,  and  that  is  increasing. 
We  could  increase  it  very  largely,  if  we  wanted  to,  but  we  are  putting 
every  ounce  of  strength  and  capital,  etc.,  into  the  operating  of  our 
domestic  plants.  We  are  not  running  at  capacity  by  very  consider- 
able. Business  has  been  declining  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years. 
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X     Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  import  1 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Japanese  habutais,  pongees,  and  Shantungs.  We 
have  a  report 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  begin  to  import  them  because  you  could 
not  manufactiu*e  them? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  still  importing  them,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  We  are  still  importing  them.  We  much  prefer  to 
stop  importing  and  to  make  them  and  to  keep  our  plants  and  opera- 
tives gomg. 

Senator  Calder.  What  has  become  of  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  We  are  operating  part  of  the  machinery  on  part  time. 
We  employ  about  5,000  people  wnen  we  are  running  full. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  you  making  that  class  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Not  at  all;  nothing  like  it. 

Senator  Watson.  You  ceased  to  make  those  because  of  the 
importations  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Yes,  sir;  we  ceased  to  make  those  because  of  the 
importations? 

The  moment  the  Japanese  begin  to  make  something  that  is  at  all 
like  our  domestic  goods  we  have  to  stop.  The  sooner  we  stop  the 
better.  Here  is  an  illustration  right  here:  These  goods  [indicating] 
largely  came  from  China  years  ago.  The  bulk  which  comes  from 
Japan,  I  believe,  has  taken  the  lai^est  share  of  the  business  ai^ay 
from  China.  It  will  be  so  with  us.  They  take  one  thin^  after 
another.  First  it  is  habutais,  then  pongees,  then  satins  ana  these 
"figured  goods.^  They  keep  improving  production;  they  keep  adding 
to  their  machinery;  they  keep  widening  their  looms. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Where  is  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  RuBGG.  We  have  four  or  five  in  rennsylvania,  one  m  New 
York,  one  in  Connecticut,  foiu:  in  New  Jersey,  two  in  Vij^inia,  and 
•one  in  Alabama. 

Senator  Suthebland.  Where  are  you  manufacturing  now? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  In  all  those  places. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  are  not  inanu- 
f actxiring  the  goods  you  were  formerly  making,  out  that  you  had 
turned  your  attention  to  other  goods. 

Mr.  KUEGG.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  you  first  go  into  business  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Our  firm  started  in  1883 — ^between  1880  and  1885. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  you  put  up  your  last  plant  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Three  years  ago. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  In  Virginia. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  did  you  build  three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Two. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  build  anv  four  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  One.  We  have  not  expanded  very  much,  and  I  am 
^lad  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  build  five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  I  do  not  recall  any  offhand  that  we  built  five  years 
ago.    We  have  been  going  steadily,  particularly  a  number  of  years 


Ago. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  about  the  year  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Since  we  entered  the  war? 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  build  then  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  No.     We  built  these  that  I  mentioned  here. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  build  any  in  1914  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  did  you  employ  in  1913  and 
1914,  before  the  war? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Four  thousand. 

Senator  McLean.  And  about  5,000  now? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  We  would  employ  5,000  if  we  were  going  at  full 
capacity. 

I  would  say  that  this  summary  of  foreign  commerce,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Senator  Sutherland  (interposing).  Was  your  industry  affected 
by  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariff  law  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Oh,  yes.  There  was  not  time  for  the  full  effect  to 
become  apparent,  however,  on  account  of  the  war,  the  conditions  of 
labor,  etc.  The  short«^e  of  labor  and  the  prosperity  during  the  war 
and  immediately  afterwards  covered  up  the  situation  whidi  is  now 
coming  to  the  fore. 

Senator  McLean.  At  the  present  time  what  proportion  of  the 
goods  that  you  handle  do  you  import.  What  percentage  of  the 
goods  that  you  handle  do  you  import  at  the  present  time  ?  Can  you 
give  us  a  fair  estimate  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Twenty-five  or  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Caldeb.  In  response  to  a  question  by  Senator  La  Follette, 
you  said  that  during  the  past  three  years  you  Duilt  three  additional 
plants^? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Did  I  say  three  years  ?    I  must  have  made  a  mistake. 

Senator  Caldeb.  You  said  two  two  years  ago,  and  one  the  year 
before  that,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  RuBGG.  We  built  a  plant  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  built  one 
more  in  Virginia. 

Senator  (^ldeb.  A  little  while  before  that  you  said  that  since  the 
passage  of  the  Underwood  bill  your  business  had  decreased.  How 
do  you  adjust  one  of  those  statements  with  the  other  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  I  would  say  that  the  prosperity  during  the  war  and 
after  the  war  covered  up  the  situation  which  has  now  become  appar- 
ent, which  we  are  now  seeing.  The  imports  are  so  heavy  ana  so 
large  tha  t  we  can  not  run  our  business.  We  can  see  very  plainly  now 
that  it  w$is  a  mistake  to  build  these  plants. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  instead 
of  the  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  The  specific  duty  is  the  ideal  duty,  but  it  would  have 
to  be  increased  so  greatly  that  it  could  hardly  be  asked  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  believe,  then,  the  same  as  Mr.  Cheney,  that 
on  the  American  valuation  you  would  prefer  a  straight  ad  valorem 
duty  on  piece  goods  of  38^  per  cent  and  on  a  foreign  valuation  of 
55  per  cent? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  We  think  that  that  is  not  the  fairest  thing  to  do,  but 
the  least  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  put  the  ad  valorem  duty 
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to-day  on  the  basis  of  what  it  previously  figured  out  to  on  a  specific 
basis.  That  is,  from  1909  to  1913,  the  specific  rates  worked  out  to 
about  65  per  cent  for  an  ad  valorem,  which  would  be  about  38^  per 
cent  American.  That  would  help  some.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
help  very  much.  The  specific  rates  as  they  stand  now  in  the  House 
bill  are  not  operative  at  all,  and  would  not  be,  except  in  one  or  tw^o 
small  instances.  I  believe  some  one  mentioned  tnat  these  goods 
might  be  excluded  through  the  specific  rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  the  Cninese  ^oods  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  The  Chinese  goods.  I  nave  looked  into  that  and 
figured  them  very  closely — in  fact,  figured  them  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  whether  we  could  not  put  some  of  oxu*  idle  machinery  on  goods 
of  this  kind.  There  is  no  chance  at  all.  K  you  raised  those  specific 
rates  a  great  deal  you  would  still  have  those  Chinese  goods  coming  in, 
not  to  say  anything  about  the  rest  of  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Kohlberg  as  to  the  Chinese  goods  coming  into  this  country,  and  that 
you  can  hardly  keep  them  out  to-day  with  any  kind  of  a  duty, 
especially  the  duty  provided  for  by  the  Fordney  bill  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kohlberg^ 
but  the  specific  duties  that  are  now  in  the  House  bill  will  not  keep  out 
these  goods,  nor  will  the  ad  valorem  of  31  per  cent  American  valua- 
tion nor  will  the  American  valuation  of  38^  per  cent  keep  them  out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  keep  them  out  I 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Perhaps  75  per  cent  increase  in  specific  rates  and 
about  200  per  cent  aa  valorem  duty,  foreign  valuation.  I  think  that 
would  keep  them  out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  what  you  want? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  We  do  not  ask  for  it.  You  asked  me  what  would 
keep  them  out. 

Senator  LaFollette.  I  am  asking  if  that  is  what  you  want  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Kohlberg  said  that  the  Chinese  silk  duty  in- 
creased from  45  per  cent  to  115  per  cent,  even  under  the  Fordney 
bill 

Mr.  RuEGG  (interposing) .  It  would  be  somewhat  increased  in  per- 
centage, but  it  would  not  keep  them  out.  As  I  say,  115  per  cent 
would  not  keep  them  out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  have  you  reduced  wages  since 
the  armistice? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Since  the  armistice  we  reduced  10  per  cent,  and  then 
10  per  cent  again. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  you  begin  ?  When  did  you  make 
the  first  reduction  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  In  February,  this  last  February;  and  we  made  another 
10  per  cent  reduction  about  a  month  or  so  ago. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  file  with  the  coiomittee  a  state- 
ment of  the  wages  paid  in  your  factories,  by  classes  of  employees,  from 
1913,  for  each  year  down  to  the  present  tunei 

Mr.  RtJEGG.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Also  the  salaries  paid.     Will  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  buy  your  silk  in  the  market,  the  same  as 
France  and  England  and  other  countries  t 

Mr.  RuEGO.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  same  as  China  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Well,  of  course,  the  countries  in  the  Orient  have  an 
advantage  there  which  is  quite  considerable,  in  my  opinion,  of  being 
local,  in  the  market,  and  they  save  a  great  deal  of  transportation 
cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  the  transportation  cost  per  pound — do  you 
really  think  it  would  take  200  per  cent  here  to  equalize  the  labor  cost 
alone  on  the  valuation  of  the  goods,  when  you  have  your  raw  material 
free? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  On  these  goods,  it  would  run  pretty  close  to  that,  on 
this  particular  class  of  ^oods,  which  is  made  in  the  homes  in  the  very 
poorest  districts  in  Chma;  and  we  know  what  the  living  conditions 
there  are.     We  have  heard  enough  about  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  not  made  by  machinery,  is  it? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  It  is  made  on  hand  looms. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  employ  machinery  in  your  establish- 
ment? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  intelligent  American  labor,  using 
machinery,  can  not  compete  with  the  Chinese  labor,  using  mere  hand 
looms  in  thQ  production  of  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  It  can  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  more  will  an  em{>loyee  produce, 
if  you  can  measure  it  in  some  way,  in  yards,  operating  a  loom  as 
compared  with  an  operative  in  Chma  working  by  hand? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  have  not  any  particular  information  as  to  the  pro- 
duction in  China  but,  from  the  investigations,  so  far  as  Japan  is 
concerned,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  on  the  looms  they  produce 
about  the  same  yardage  in  a  working  day  of  11  hours  as  we  do  in  our 
working  day  of  about  8  hours. 

Senator  Uiltjngham.  Do  they  have  about  the  same  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  About  the  same  machinery. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  an  importer  and  you  manufacture  the 
same  kind  of  goods. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  do  not  manufacture  the  same  kind  of  goods. 
We  manufacture  silk  piece  goods  of  different  descriptions. 

Senator  McLean.  It  comes  in  competition. 

ilr.  Ruegg.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  appearance,  touch, 
etc.,  in  the  goods  that  we  can  make. 

Senator  McLean.  Then,  the  price  per  yard  which  you  pay  for 
those  goods  could  not  be  compared  with  anything  that  you  make 
and  sefl  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  These  goods  run  from,  I  think,  25  cents  up  in  China. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  can  hardly  make  anything  to-day  that  costs  less 
than  $1  a  yard. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So,  they  do  not  come  in  competition  at  all, 
do  they  ? 
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Mr.  RuEGG.  They  come  in  competition  in  the  use  of  them.  You 
can  wear  these,  instead  of  wearing  some  other  kind  of  American - 
made  silk. 

Senatof  Watson.  Did  you  ever  make  that  kind  of  goods  during 
the  Japanese  importation  ? 

Mr.  KUEGG.  We  made  goods  in  1909  and  previous  to  that. 

Senator  Watson.  That  same  kind  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  That  kind  of  stuff. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at,  precisely" 
If  you  can  make  this  now — and  you  can,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  RuEGG  (interposing).  It  is  a  physical  possibiUty,  yes. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  your  cost 
and  the  cost  ol  the  foreign  article,  by  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  I  figured  it  out  the  other  day  that  it  woidd  cost  us 
about  85  cents;  and  we  had  bought  the  foreign  goods  at  about  25.- 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG,  That  is  very  difficult  to  say.  It  is  verv  difficult  U> 
get  any  inform tion  about  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  Chinese  goods  . 

Senator  McLean.  The  goods  that  you  have  made  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  The  goods  that  we  have  made  ?    I  will  be  glad  to  tell 

}7on  that,  but  I  have  not  the  material  with  me.     It  varies   very 
argely,  from  one  kind  of  fabric  to  another. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  the  common  fabric.  Take  the  fabric  that 
costs  you  85  cents  to  make  and  25  cents  in  China.     JVhat  is   the 

f percentage  of  labor  cost  of  that  85  cents,  in  connection  with   the 
abric  that  you  make  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  I  have  not  my  calculations. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  what  would  it  be  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Really,  I  would  not  like  to  guess  at  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Forty  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  We  have  not  made  any  of  these  goods  for  so  long  that 
I  am  really  not  posted  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  That  would  be  an  offhand  guess,  anything  I  could 
give  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  at  ieast  30  per  cent,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  would  be  '25^  cents. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Jt  would  be  more  than  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  myself  it  would  be. 
.  Senator  McCumber.  The  witness  says  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  RuEGG.  I  believe  I  said  I  could  not  answer  the  question. 

Senator  McLean.  But  you  have  testified  that  you  could  not 
handle  these  goods  because  of  your  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  RuEGG.  We  can  not  handle  them  under  tne  present  tariflF. 

Senator  McLean.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  cost  is  so 
much  less  in  foreign  countries  than  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  give  the  com- 
mittee just  what  that  difference  m  the  labor  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  Kuegg.  I  would  like  to,  but  I  can  not  do  that,  offhand. 
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Senator  McLean.  On  the  goods  that  you  made,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  We  figure  that  the  Japanese  cost  of  conversion  was 
not  over  25  per  cent  of  our  cost  of  conversion. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  is  true.  Of  course,  they  make  it  in 
the  homes,  and  they  make  it  at  any  time,  and  everyone  of  the  family 
works  whenever  thev  can,  and  they  have  no  expense  whatever. 

Mr.  RuEGG.  All  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  get — and  I 
have  been  able  to  get  quite  reliable  information  from  Japan — is 
that  wages  are  about  10  per  cent  of  ours  over  there.  If  we  give  them 
a  cost  as  high  as  a  quarter  of  ours,  I  think  we  figure  very  lioerally. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  what  I  was  getting  at.  If  it  were  even 
30  per  cent  of  your  85  cents,  it  would  be  25J  cents,  and  that  is  a 
hall  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Than  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  they  coula  give  you  all  of  the  labor.  They 
could  have  no  labor  cost  whatever,  and  get  all  of  the  stock  and  sell 
it,  if  your  cost  is  85  cents,  for  less  than  the  labor;  so,  you  can  not  do 
anything  with  protecting  a  thing  like  that. 

Senator  Watson.  He  says  he  does  not  know  what  the  labor 
cost  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  the  labor  cost  is  about  50  per  cent. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Ruegg  ? 

Mr.  RuEOG.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  that  the  imports  of  these  goods 
were  constantly  increasing;  that  for  the  first  10  months  of  1919  there 
were  2,000,000  pounds  of  goods  imported;  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1920  there  were  2,500,000  pounds  imported,  roughly;  and  for  the 
first  10  months  of  1921  there  were  3,852,000  imported,  of  finished 
piece  goods. 

Senator  Watson.  All  from  Japan? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  All  countries,  put  together. 

Senator  Watson.  But  substantially  all  from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  RuBGG.  Substantially,  {he  very  largest  part  is  from  Japan. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question.  (Jan  one 
operative  run  more  than  one  loom  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  looms  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  It  depends  ontireljr  on  the  fabric  you  want  to  make. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Take  this  fabric  that  you  say  costs  85  cents 
a  yard  to  produce.     How  many  looms  can  one  operative  run  ? 

^.  RuEGG.  I  think  about  two — possibly  three. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  three  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Working  how  many  hours  a  day?  How 
many  hours  a  day  do  they  work  in  your  establishment  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Some  places  44;  in  other  places  48. 

Senator  La  Follette.  No,  no;  by  the  day,  not  by  the  week. 

Mr.  RuEOG.  Nine  hours,  at  the  most;  some  places  eight  hours. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Do  women  or  men,  or  girls  or  boys  operate 
these  looms } 
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Mr.  RuEGO.  Not  many  boys  or  girls,  but  women  and  men — some 
younger  women  and  younger  boys,  but  not  anything  approaching 
<5hild  labor,  or  anything  like  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  yards  of  cloth,  of  the  sort  that 

iron  say  costs  85  cents  a  yard,  would  be  produced  by  these  three 
ooms  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  That  is  a  matter  for  a  very  expert  technician  to 
estimate. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  not  state  approximately  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Oh,  about  10  or  12  yards  for  a  loom.  Isn't  that  so, 
Mr.  Cheney  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  It  depends  on  the  silk  they  are  made  of.  It  might 
run  from  10  to  12  yards  a  day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Per  loom? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  one  operative  would  produce  30  to 
36,  or  38  or  40  yards  a  day  of  this  cloth  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  If  they  were  put  on  three  looms,  I  would  not  give 
them  over  30  yards. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  are  getting  something  definite  now. 
What  do  you  pay  an  hour  for  that  operative  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Chir  wages  average  around 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  No;  for  the  operative  that 
runs  the  three  looms,  a  man,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  He  gets  about  42  or  45  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  La  Follette*.  A  woman  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  About  the  same. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Girls  ? 

Mr.  RuEGG.  The  same.    It  is  mostly  piecework. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  RuEGG.  Now,  I  want  to  bring  this  out,  that  our  business  on 
imported  goods  is  going  on  increasing,,  and  our  business  on  domestic 
goods  is  declining.  We  are  curtailing  our  production,  not  running 
our  looms  and  not  furnishing  full  emplojmaent,  and,  of  counse,  we 
would  like  to  have  an  increase  in  the  auty  to  enable  us  to  do  better. 
Thank  you. 

WOVEN  Am)  PILE  FABRICS. 

[Paragraphs  1205  and  1206.] 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  KBIDEL,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  BEPXtBSENT- 

ING  SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  should  like  to  read  from  a  few  notes  that  I  have 
here.    It  will  not  take  very  much  of  your  time. 

We  herewith  beg  to  submit,  as  a  committee  representing  manufactureiB  of  silk 
goods  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  traders  and  importers  of  silk  goods  meetly,  all 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  am  a  manufacturer.  I  am  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
commission  agencies  for  90  per  cent  domestic  goods,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  foreign  goods. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  to  say,  of  all  the  goods  you  handle,  10 
per  cent  are  imported  ? 
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Mr.  Kridel.  And  90  per  cent  are  domestic  silk.  I  am  an  officer 
and  treasurer  of  three  m^ufacturing  silk  concerns  in  this  country 
as  well. 

Senator  Watson.  Your  factories  manufacture  silk  altogethef,  do 
they,  and  you  import  silk  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No;  we  do  not  import.  We  represent  importers. 
That  is,  we  are  the  selling  agencies  of  exporters  of  foreign  silks. 

Senator  Watson.  From  what  country  do  you  import,  or  from 
what  countries  ? 

Mr.  Kbtdel.  From  France,  Switzerland,  and  Japan. 

Senator  Watson.  Any  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Very  little  from  Germany. 

We  want  to  give  our  views  and  reasons  in  the  ai)g:ument8  presented  herewith,  accom- 
panied by  illustrated  charts  of  figures  for  protesting  against  the  high  rates  of  duties  in 
the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  and  as  opposing  tne  views  taken  by  the  extremists  and  other 
hii^  protecidonists  desirous  of  prohibiting  any  silk  goods  from  being  imported  into 
this  country. 

We  prot^  most  particularly  against: 

tl)  Paragraph  1205,  the  catch-all  clause  provision  of  31  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
American  valuation. 

(2.)  Paragraph  1205,  the  specific  rates  therein  provided  for  as  would  apply  to  Chinese 
silks  and  Japanese  pongees. 

(3)  Paragraph  1205,  page  133,  lines  5  to  12,  inclusive,  relating  to  an  additional  duty 
of  25  cents  per  pound  on  fabrics  composed  of  threads  or  yams  containing  more  than 
30  turns  of  twist  to  the  inch,  or  woven  on  Jacquard  looms,  or  having  more  than  one 
color  in  the  filling. 

(4)  Paragraph  1206,  page  134,  lines  15  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  relating  to  spe- 
cific rates  on  velvet  or  plush  ribbons. 

(5)  Schedule  3,  para^ph  382,  relating  to  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American 
valuation  of  woven  fabrics  made  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn. 

Neither  from  a  protective  nor  an  administrative  standpoint  can  the  provisionB 
referred  to  be  justified.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  their  retention  will  not  onlj 
prohibit  imports,  but  will  be  harmful  to  the  American  silk  industry  and  to  the  Amen- 
can  consumer. 

In  1914  the  silk  industry  of  America  supplied  88  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic 
consumption  of  silk  goods,  including  knit  goods;  all  imports  of  dutiable  suits  in  that 
year  amounting  to  only  12  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption.  During  the  six  years 
1914  to  1919  the  disparity  oetween  imports  and  domestic  production  of  silks  grew 
steadily  greater,  notwithstanding  that  the  rates  of  duties  under  the  Underwood  bill 
of  45  per  cent,  which  the  high  protectionists  claim  were  too  low.  The  total  imports 
in  1919  equaled  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  production,  while  the  American 
industry  supplied  94  per  cent,  a  virtual  monopoly. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  think  that  the  war  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that  ? 
Mr.  Kbidel.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Watson.  Not  a  thing? 
Mr.  EioDEL.  No,  sir. 

The  extreme  protectionists,  who  take  exception  to  our  moderate  views,  would 
squeeze  out  from  our  commerce  the  onall  percentage  of  imports  referred  to,  thereby 
acquiring  the  entire  field  for  themselves  to  exploit  as  they  please. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  brief  which  Mr.  Cheney  filed  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  which  he  said : 

It  is  not  the  intention  or  desire  of  the  silk  producers  of  the  country  to  exclude 
entirely  foreign  importation.  They  believe  that  the  level  of  importation  which 
ruled  a  considerable  number  of  years  was  desirable  and  helpful,  stimulating  their 
industry,  giving  it  new  impetus  and  information,  and  incidentally  supply  the  Ameri- 
can market  wiui  many  things  which,  because  of  their  character,  were  not  readihr 
produced  here,  and  for  which  there  was  market  entitled  to  be  supplied.  That  tarin, 
they  believe,  would  be  in  the  end  more  advantageous  for  the  silk  industry  of  the 
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United  States,  which  did  not  prevent  its  extension  and  growth  here,  bu^  maintained 
a  reasonable  flow  of  importation. 

We  believe  that  a  further  extension  of  the  monopoly  of  the  American  silk  indus- 
try is  unwarranted.  We  believe  that  a  modicum  of  imports  is  not  only  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  consumer,  but  is  essential  to  the  American 
industry  itself  as  a  stimulus  to  artistic  production. 

Now,  silks  are  imported,  as  we  all  know,  from  France 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing) .  Is  that  all  quoted  from  Mr. 
Cheney's  brief  ? 
Mr.  Kbidel.  In  part. 

Silks  are  imported  into  the  United  States  from  France,  Japan,  China,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  to  a  minor  extent  from  other  countries. 

Our  imports  from  Japan  consists  principally  of  habutai  and  pongees.  Imports  of 
articles  such  as  georgette,  and  crSpe  de  cnines  have  been  attempted,  but  with  dis- 
astrous results,  and  only  at  a  time  when  speculation  was  rife.  Fabrics  such  as  bro- 
cades are  rarely  imported,  or  find  a  readv  market  here.  Yam  djred  silks  have  never 
come  from  Japan.  It  has  been  stated  dv  the  extreme  j>rotectioniBt8  that  certain 
domestic  manufacturers  were  put  in  the  humiliating  position  of  importing  habutai. 
instead  of  producing  them  on  ^eir  own  looms,  but  tnat  was  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that,  during  the  great  boom  in  1919  and  1920  in  the  silk  industry,  the  Iochdb  of  aU 
manufacturers  here  were  filled  with  domestic  articles,  and  these  manufiBCturers  even 
purchased  large  quantities  of  habutai  for  convertinj^  purposes,  and  thereby  helped 
to  swell  imports.  Japanese  habutai  are  exported  fiom  Japan  to  other  foreign  silk 
producing  coimtries  of  l^e  world,  and  are  never  restricted,  and  which  countries  do 
not  mina  that  they  interfere  with  the  production  of  their  own  particular  silk  goods. 

From  France  are  imported  mostly  fancy  silks  and  novelties,  and  sheer  fabrics,  such 
as  chiffons,  veilings,  etc.,  which  lifiuit  fabrics  are  not  very  productive  for  our  looms. 

From  China  we  import  mostly  Shantungs,  Ninghais,  and  Honans.  These  articles 
are  woven  in  very  primitive  fashion  on  hand  looms. 

From  Switzerland  and  Italy  mostly  yam  dyed  silks  have  in  the  past  been  imported, 
but  even  the  Underwood  duty  of  45  per  cent  has  prohibited  their  importation  in 
recent  years  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  also  ribbons  imported  from  Switaerland 
and  F^ce,  such  importations  being  less  than  1500,000  in  1919,  as  against  $66,000,000 
of  domestic  producea  goods  during  the  same  period. 

From  Germany,  v^vets  and  plushes  are  imported,  even  at  the  low  extreme  value, 
no  noticeable  quantities  have  been  imported  recently. 

The  entire  imports  of  velvets  and  plushes  during  1919  from  all  countries  amounted 
to  $1,145,000,  against  a  domestic  production  of  $42,500,000. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Have  you  the  figures  for  the  following  year,  1920? 

Mr.  Kbidel.  Not  for  1920,  because  they  were  abnormal,  going 
into  a  tremendously  high  ratio  to  the  price  of  raw  materials. 

Senator  Calder.  You  say  the  imports  were  abnormal  ? 

Mr.  Kbidel.  No,  I  do  not.  I  say  even  the  imports  were  not 
abnormal,  but  the  prices 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposiog).  Conditions  were  abnormal! 

Mr.  Kbidel.  Conditions.  Prices  had  risen  to  four  times  that 
value  in  some  instances. 

We  will  now  submit  various  statistics,  illustrated  by  charts,  of  the  quantitieB  of  eilk 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  of  imports  to  domestic  productbn. 
These  statistics  were  gathered  and  compiled  by  Mr.  Armin  C.  Stapfer,  formeriy  an 
examiner  of  silks  in  the  United  States  appraisers'  stores,  and  were  derived  from  officiAl 
reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Censiis,  United  States  Department  of 
Gonunerce,  and  other  authentic  official  sources. 

(The  statistics  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 
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Tablb  1. — Detailed  report  of  dutiable  silk$for  eomumpHon. 
[From  Department  of  Commerce,  Table  9,  calendar  years.] 


1914 


Pounds. 


Silk,  partly  manuteotured 

Spunsiik 

Thrown  silk 

Sevinssilk 

Woven  fabrics  in  the  piece 

Plashes: 

Velvet 112,998,396 

Velvet  ribbons » 1,181,894 


23,350 
3,054,071 

64,389 

3,031 

2,469,285 


Value. 


Total  pile  fabrics. 

Bftodin^,  hatbands 

Boltings,  garters 

Tassels,  etc 

finids 


Handkerchiefs  and  mufflers . 

Laoes  and  embroideries 

Ribbons 


Silk 

WearlDf  apparel 

AUotherduan.  8.p.  f. 


Total. 


$338,000 

5,718,631 

270,933 

12,939 

11,984,821 


4,171,390 

527,666 

370,955 
4,245,107 
2,046,987 
21,775 
4,225,844 
1,090,286 


1919 


Pounds. 


Value. 


717,953 

2,255,235 

12,699 

5,282 

3,123,886 


34,797,676 


22,199 

71,287 

363,925 

808,062 

1,688,834 


82,069,492 

9,548,871 

126,803 

24,295 

28,416,781 


1,606,864 

20,389 

2,612 

13,795 

57,263 

1,671,320 

4,  wwVm  cM4 

182,060 


4,329,473 
602,638 


53,694,400 


lodadlng  hatter's  plush. 


Tablb  2,^Dome8tic  production  ofnlk  goodi^  1914  and  1919, 
(From  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  preliminary  report.] 


1 

1914 

1919 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

pffltd  silks 

216,034,000 

16,318,000 

9,115,000 

478,000 

8137,720,000 

8,570,000 

10,136,000 

840,000 

307,104,000 

16,150,000 

5»  860, 000 

516,000 

8391.226.000 

Velvet 

20l  9601000 

Phtafaes 

21.602.000 

I'phobtsry  and  tapestries 

2,157,000 

Tot^l  woven  fabrics ....  . 

341,945,000 

157,266,000 

38,201,000 

30,283,000 

1,362,000 

1,025,000 

3,074,000 

14,380,000 

8,400,000 

329,630,000 

435,935,000 

Ribbons 

66,053,000 

Yams. 

7,239,000 

14,679,666 

102.784.000 

i.Mn,  v«{|inM.  nets,  etc 

5,953,000 

Prin/TM  ftiH]  (imps 

3,464,000 

Br&iojf  Rii(|  nlf)<)inff2i, . , x . 

12, 837, 000 

2^728,000 

Contract  work ' 

39.192.000 

ToUl 

254,011,000 

688.946.000 

1 1 

Tablb  3. — Ex^pantion  of  the  silk  indtutry  iince  1899. 
[Extract  fk'om  Census  of  Kannfactures,.  1914.) 


Xomber  of  establishments 

PermDseamged.. , 

Waa« 
r&pitai 
Safaule 

Waiw 

Paid  for  oQotracts. 

rpBtofnatcrtel... 

Vahx  of  products. 

Vahie  added  by  manufacturers 


1899 


483 

68,550 

65,416 

151.007,537 

83,134,352 

830,982,194 

86.570.291 

S62,406.»IS 

8107, 256, 25<( 

844,849,593 


1904 


624 

84,153 

79,601 

S109,  .556,021 

$4,742,270 

836,767.943 

86,859,586 

87.5. 8r>l,  188 

8133,288,072 

857,42n,S84 


1909 


852 

105,238 

99,037 

8152,158,002 

87,527,279 

838,570,065 

812,006,744 

8107,766,916 

8196,911.667 

889,144,751 


1914 


902 

115,571 

108, 170 

8210,071,679 

810,506,9a5 

$47,108,469 

814,5.50,762 

$144,442,321 

$254,011,257 

$109,508,926 


1919 


1,371 


$688,946,000 
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Table  4. — Silk  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America — Countries  of  export  and 
foreign  invoice  values,  fiscal  years  1917-18  to  19g0-tlf  July  1  to  June  SO  (including 
warehouse  entries). 

[Reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


Fabrics  in  the  piece: 

France 

Italy 

Switzerland 

China 

Japan 

Otner  countries. 


Total 

Ribbons,  not  over  12  inches  In  width . 

Laces  and  embroideries: 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Otner  countries 


1990-21 


Weight. 


Value. 


i9u^ao 


Weight. 


VahM. 


272,388  S2, 406, 367 

34,3S0  250,924 

122,483  1,113,562 

496,368  1,288,373 

2,543,006  16,640,018 

198,299  1,607,682 


418,475 
23,827 
97,135 

416,813  I 
3,222,890 
97,034 


3,666,903     23,396,926       4,276, 1S3 
»  7,965,531  891,744    »  6,401,260 


t2, 735.62^ 

976, 6!K 

1,>»70.S22 

43.928,(179 

95^:2© 


50, 619,1?* 
536.  Ifi- 


Total 

Velvets,  plushes,  and  other  pile  fabrics. 


Wearing  apparel: 

France 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Janan 

Other  countries.. 


Total. 


Bandings,  bindings,  beltings,  etc. 
All  other  manufactures 


Total  sUk  dutiable 

Total  silk  manufactures. 


244,765 


4,792,258  . 
793,739  , 
238,528  '. 
507,982  . 


6,332,507 


2,039,989  !   361,407 


2,749,610 
169,662 
407,125 

1,683,894 
421,703 


5,521,894 


482,288 
5,940,890 


54,057,095 
55,348,266 


5, 02a,  :>0t 
l,691.9Zt 

369,  ir 


7,43fi,4»> 


2. 138.  ©7 


2,602,539 
145,0a5 
325.101 

2,262,n7 
326. 9f^ 


5,662,360 


188,911 
6,972,74tf 


87,022,424 
87,729,lt>i 


1918-19 


1917-18 


I.     


Weight. 


Value. 


Weight. 


Fabrics  in  the  piece: 

France 82, 1 55 

Italy I  6,953 

Switzerland !  16,000 

China 183,418 

J  apan ,  1 ,  233, 339 

Otner  countries j  39, 794 


Total 1,660,659 

Ribbons,  not  over  12  inches  in  width j     ^  534,679 


1673,889 

43,605 

95,942 

452,029 

10,959,306 

351,580 


12,576,441 
68,204 


Laces  and  embroideries: 

France 2,269,576 

United  Kingdom '  278,136 

Japan 1 40, 508 

Other  countries 1  69,885 

Total 

Velvets,  plushes,  and  other  pUe  fabrics 


Wearing  apparel: 

France 

SwitzerlMid 

United  Kingdom. 

Japan 

Otner  countries.. 


Total. 


Bandings,  bindings,  beltings,  etc. 
All  other  manutectures 


Total  sUk  dutiable 

Total  silk  manufactures . 


Valu<». 


$1,285, 1»4 
112,  WJ 

l,-iS»,62J 

9,560,(«L> 

2J57,.'+i 


12, 754, 121 
112,46$ 


1,770,077 
340,396 
151,001 
166,633 


,1    2,758,195   1      2,427,97* 


61,020  I       352,342  !         ft5»920 


635^306 


1,352,635   9^639 

32,816   47.340 

114,746  I I  185^522 

886,066  1 1  l,001,2tfi 

64»213  I I  147,429 


2,450,476, 2,aHU8 


46,952 
3,643,725 


.1  28,271,084  i. 
I  29,349,198  |. 


159,061 

2,90B,9» 

29,967,600 
30,809.934 


» Yards. 


SILK  AND  SILK   GOODS.  doSl 

Tablb  5. — Total  impoTlt  ineluiive,  handed  vxwthovM  enfria,  inoven  fabrict  in  the  piece. 

[Nine  monchii  ending  SfplcmbN.) 


I.,. 

,«, 

■«. 

iMJ,796 

,S;a 

33B7SS 

"■ffl:8S 

W,  416,810 

'ais.eflo 

I1S43S39 

SUi,i-;;:;:::::::::::::::::;::;:::::::::::::::: 

eeslws 

■a;!!! 

Tola! 

u,m,\30 

3,«.,m 

a),SS2,3M 

nureau  a[  Koieltni  nad  Domestic  rnmnierce,  VVvihlngtou,  I>.  C.J 


Total 

tnvoi 

ror 
pound- 

Is 

&!25 
4.81 

3.  OB 

3.11 
1.2S 

4.20 
3.18 

ev.lue. 
■loul. 

^taBJl^'w!''' 

Involoe  value. 

ini  iaae  an. 

pounds.     ,      p„ 

3.« 

1         4.08 
1         3.02 

1         3.8T 
4:fl> 

1 

I 

.,, 

47,127,123 
M,aNM4 

ff'2S'™ 

aO,  363, 327 
33,333,7W 
1^434^  Ml 

12,030.883 

g:S;2 
,!:S;Sli 

9,991, 1*5 
10,315,  IM 
6,  SI  J,  61! 

tiKi  waci- 

4.t7,S3» 

202, 80e 

1M,076 
lJ«,OI«i 

31 

72,713 
05,424 

as 

MO 
223 

AM 

oai 

TUtf  jttn/  iTtnie  invoice  v»lur,  ttJH  per  pound. 

Silk  Indubtrt  Gbowa  TaRisroLD. 

(EitiBCt  [rom  Silk  Jounul,  August,  1931.) 

Surpri"ing  expansion  of  the  silk-good?  induslrj-  in  the  Vnilpd  Stales  ia  shown  in 
ihp  past  five  yearn,  the  total  value  of  silk  proilii<-(8  in  1919  being  JC!P8,!i4ii,(;00  as  com- 
pired  with  $2i)^, 011,000  in  1914,  showing  a  nearly  threefold  B^owlh  in  the  iudiiplry 
duriuE  Ihia  p«4od,  act-ordinf;  to  fiRurefl  aiipplied  bv  the  Oiwiis  Bureeti  at  AVafhinpton. 

The  Go\'eruinent'ti  preliminary  etalement  of  the  1920  ocnt;us  of  manufai'tiires  of 
fill;  eoods,  givine  the  above  figures,  rover  the  silk  poods  used  primarily  in  the 
mknulsctuie  of  ali-silk  and  ailk-mixcd  woven  fabrics,  varns.  etc 


In  addition  to  the  above  totals,  other  esiabliahments  properly  clashed  in  ihc  knit- 
wods  industry  reported  products  made  from  rilk  valuea  at  $207,370,000  in  1H19  and 
t!l,»;i,000in  1914  increased  five  limes  in  live  veaTB. 

The  character  of  the  knitted  rrilkR  with  their  renperiive  values,  of  whiih  theabove 
lutals  are  composed,  is  shown  alternately  for  the  cenauB  ot  1919  and  1914  in  the 
io!  lowing; 

Hosiery,  ?98,333,000  and  $29,79:1,000,  a  threefold  increace. 

rndvwear,  S13,&(<2,000  and  $2,S08,000,  inrreued  six  limes. 
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Fancy  knit  goods,  including  sweaters,  $88,926,000  and  $5,042,000,  an  incresfie  of 
approximately  seventeen  times  the  latter. 

Knitted  cloth,  $6,437,000  and  $2,739,000;  increased  three  times. 

The  States  which  represented  the  silk-goods  industry  in  1919  with  the  Dumber  of 
establishments  for  eac-n  are  as  follows:  5few  Jersey,  686;  PennsA'lvania,  373;  New 
York,  183;  Connecticut,  41;  Rhode  Island,  30;  Massachueetts,'  21;  Virginia,  10; 
Indiana,  6;  Illinois,  4;  Maine  and  North  Carolina,  3  each;  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
fhire,  and  Tennessee,  2  each;  and  California,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Ohio,  and  WeFt 
Virginia,  1  each. 

Although  New  Jersey  has  the  largest  number  of  establishments,  Penns^U anii 
reported  33.6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  for  the  United  States  against  31  2 
per  cent  for  New  Jersey,  followed  by  New  York  with  11.9  per  cent;  Connecticut, 
9.8  per  cent;  Ma.sBachu8ett6,  4.9  per  cent;  and  Khode  Island,  3.9  per  cent.  The 
combined  value  of  products  for  these  six  States  is  95.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
products  for  the  silk- goods  industry. 

The  figures  are  an  interesting  revelation  in  regard  to  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
which  stands  fourth  in  the  number  of  silk  manufacturing  plants  and  in  the  aggregate 
value  of  silk  products  annuall}r.  Connecticut  nearly  tripled  in  the  first  five  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  its  annual  production  of  silk  and  goods.  The  value 
jumped  from  $24,893,078  in  1914  to  $67,516,708  in*  1919,  being  9.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  shown  for  contract  work  is  the  amount  received  for  work  performed  en 
materials  furnished  by  others  and  does  not  include  the  cost  of  materials.  The  larger 
part  of  this  value,  or  $28,719,000,  represents  the  amount  received  by  throwptere, 
primarily  for  the  production  of  organzine,  tram,  and  hard  cr^pc  twist. 

The  statistics  for  1919  and  1914  are  summarized  in  the  following  table.  The 
figures  for  1919  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  such  change  and  correction  as  may  be 
necessary  from  a  further  examination  of  ^e  original  reports. 


Table  7. — SUh  manufaetiaret — Comporative  tummary  far  the  industry ,  1929  and  1914 


N  umber  o f  establishmenis . 
Value  of  products 


Broad  silks,  velvets,  pluahes,  upholstery,  and 

tapestries 

Broad  silks , 

All  sU  k  goods 

In  the  gray , 

Piece  oyed 

Printed 

Yam  dyed , 

Yarn  dyed,  warp  printed , 

Mixed  goods 

In  the  gray 

Piece  dyed 

Printed 

Yarn  dyed 

Velvets 

Plushes 

Upholsterv  and  tapestries 

Silk  threads  or  yarns: 

O  rganzine 

Tram 

Hard  or  crdpe  twist 

Spun  silk: 

Singles 

Two  or  more  ply 

Noils,  exceeding  2inches  In  length 

Other  waste  silk,  Including  noils  2  inches  or  less 

in  length 

Machine  twist 

Sewing  and  embroidery  sUk 

Fringe  and  other  floss  silk 

All  other 

Ribbons 

Laces,  embroideries,  nets,  veils,  veilings,  etc... 

Fringes  and  ^mps 

Braids  and  bmdings 

Military  and  tailors'  trimmings 

All  other  products 

Contract  work 


1919 


1914 


Yard*.  I 

329,630,000 

307,104,000 

250,151,000 

92,210,000 

62,772,000 

8,275,000 

85,414,000 

480,000 

56,953,000 

34,953,000 

8,934,000 

1,188,000 

11,878,000 

16,150,000 

5,800,000 

516,000 

Pounds. 

886,000 

3,612,000 

1,071,000 


1,764,000  \ 

2,193,000  J 

917,000  ' 

1,028,000   .. 

774,000 

514,000 

38,000 

1,272,000 


Yards.i 
241,945,000 
216,034,000 
142,717,000 

59,  ^M,  000 

4,528,000 

78,882,000 

73,320,000 

(») 
39,559,000 
311,000 
33,450,000 
16,318,000 
9,115,000 
478,000 
Poundt. 
1,493,000 
2,577^000 
(•) 

1,607,000 

(•) 


1919 


'} 


660,000 
902,000 


1,371 
$688,946,000 

Value. 

$435,935,000 

391,226,000 

331,196,000 

11^670,000 

89,459,000 

11,921,000 

118,199,000 

947,000 

60,030,000 

27,000,000 

12,811,000 

1,078,000 

19,151,000 

20,950,000 

21,602.000 

2,157,000 

9,122,000 
31,494,000 
12,011,000 

23^807,000 
1,673,000 


1914 


{ 


10^644, 

7,079, 

60L 

6,453, 

66,053, 
5,953, 
3,464, 

12,837, 
1,317, 

21,411, 

39,192, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


902 
1254,011,000 

Vahu. 
$157,266,000 
137,720,000 
98  210,0)0 

38,SI0,000 

2,637,000 

55,233,000 

(«) 
41,030,000 

21,843,000 

204,000 

18,963,000 

9,570,000 

10,138,000 

840,000 

6,323,000 
9,699,000 

4,577,000 
(») 


} 


^  Single  width. 

*  Not  separatelv  reported  in  1914. 

*  In  1914  included  In  all  other  products. 


4,037,000 
5,645,000 

38,3)1,006 

1,362,000 

1,025,000 

3,074,000 

642,000 

13,758,000 
8,400,000 


SILK  A^D  SILK  GOODS. 
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Silk  dreas  goods  exported  into  this  country  during  May  totaled  240,172  yards,  valued 
at  $261,348,  according  to  the  Bureau  o!  Foreiflo  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Canada, 
importing  179,207  yvds,  valued  at  $198^064,  formed  the  market  of  first  importance 
for  American  silk  dress  goods,  while  Mexico  ranked  second  witli  39,107  yards,  valued 
at  $37,179.  England,  Cuba,  Australia,  Uruguay,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  followed 
in  value  of  goods  imported. 

Table  8. — Japan — Commoditie$  indez. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

145 
153 
164 

1917 

1918 

224 
233 
238 

243 
242 
245 
252 
267 
274 
280 
278 
277 

1919 

1920 

January 

134 
133 
132 
132 
131 
132 
130 
130 
132 
133 
132 
131 

- 

130  1    120 
128      123 
128       126 
127       127 

168 
166 
167 
173 
182 
190 
206 
221 
214 
214 
212 
216 

277 
275 
267 
267 
278 
295 
319 
324 
332 
352 
370 
383 

396 

February 

414 

March... 

426 

April 

397 

May :::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::: 

125       128  .    150 
125       127       147 
125       125       147 
127  '    126  '    151 
129       126  j    153 
125  '     127  '     167 

359 

June 

327 

July 

316 

August 

311 

September 

304 

October 

298 

November 

December 

121 
119 

133 
141 

168 
172 

292 

Table  9. — Co9t  caUndation  ofhahutai  and  pongee, 
[Basis:  Raw  silk,  1,450  yen  per  piece;  tussah,  700  yen  per  piece.] 

Weft. 


Description. 


Kaga,  36  by  5.... 
Eehiaen,  36  by  6. 
Eehiian,  36  by  8. 
Echiien,  30  by  10 
Pongee,  33  by  12. 


of  1  piece  in 
raw. 

Warp. 

of  warp 
piece. 

• 

S- 

"S 

1 

310 

Weig 
per 

s 

120 

1 

900  :  ia80 

380 

185 

900  1  16.65 

505 

240 

890     21.36 

750 

320 

890     28.48 

630 

330 

440     14.52 

Charges. 

ja 

• 

.1 

TS 

P. 

9 

a 

•5J 

s> 

eS 

? 

O 

1 

i 

8 

n 

t^ 

S 

L22 

60 

2.30 

4.02 

31.36 

LIO 

70 

2.43 

4.23 

37.65 

1.10 

70 

3.70 

5.60 

49.12 

L30 

90 

5.49 

7.09 

71.86 

1.20 

1.30 

5.50 

&00 

35.72 

8 


13.06 
13.07 
12.80 
12^7 
6.77 


Table  1  is  a  comparatiye  report  of  dutiable  silks  during  the  calendar 
years  1914  and  1919,  showing  ux  1914  $34,000,000  imported  and  in 
1919  $53,000,000. 

Table  2  is  a  comparative  report  on  domestic  silk  production  in 
1914  and  1919,  exclusive  of  kmt  goods,  and  shows  $254,000,000  of 
domestic  production  of  silk  goods  m  the  United  States  in  1914  and 
in  1919  $688,000,000. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1920  and  1921,  up  to 
the  present  time  1 

Mr.  ElRIDEL.  I  have,  for  10  months.  I  will  come  to  that  farther 
on. 

Table  3  shows  the  expansion  of  the  domestic-silk  industry  since 
1899,  showing  in  1899  that  the  value  of  products  was  $107,000,000, 
as  against  $688,000,000  in  1919. 

Table  4  shows  the  value  of  imported  goods  from  various  foreign 
countries  during  1918 — the  fiscal  years  1917-18  and  1920-21 — ^from 
the  detailed  reports  of  the  amoimts  from  each  particular  country, 
but  those  you  will  find  in  tbe  record  afterwards. 
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For  the  10  months  of  1919,  1920,  and  1921  the  imports  were  as 
follows — that  is,  all  that  we  have  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reports. 

Senator  Calder.  What  years  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  1919,  1920,  and  1921;  that  is,  ending  September  30 
in  each  year.  I  believe  that  is  for  nine  months.  In  1919  the  im- 
ports were  $13,800,000;  in  1920,  $31,942,000;  and  in  1921,  $20,582,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  For  10  months  of  each  year? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Nine  months  of  each  year — that  is,  only  for  woven 
fabrics  in  the  piece. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  these  .charts.*  Mr.  Stapfer,  will  you 
please  come  forward  and  show  them?  This  chart,  A  [indicating], 
shows  the  expansion  of  domestic  production  of  principal  silk  fabrics 
from  1914  to  1919,  in  relation  to  imports.  This  chart  illustrates  that 
all  dutiable  imports  increased  approximately  50  per  cent  from  1914 
to  1919,  whereas  domestic  production  increased  approximately  175 
per  cent.     That  is  exclusive  of  knit  goods. 

The  next  chart  will  show  including  silk  knit  goods. 

This  illustrates  that  imports,  where  knit  goods  are  included  in  our 
imports,  increased  approximately  50  per  cent,  whereas  domestic 
production  increased  200  per  cent.  These  reports  are  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  those  colors  indicate? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Black  represents  the  import:  red  represents  the  knit 
goods :  and  yellow  represents  other  domestic  products. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Chart  C  shows  the  increase  of  raw-silk  imports  in  the 
United  States.  This  illustration  further  substantiates  the  great 
increase  in  domestic  production,  as  illustrated  in  charts  A  and  B 
the  increase  in  poimdage  of  raw  silk. 

Chart  D  shows  the  imports  of  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece,  imported 
during  the  fiscal  years  from  1911  to  1920.  This  chart  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  chart  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by 
Mr.  Cheney.  The  enormous  and  erratic  increase  demonstrated  in 
this  chart  between  the  jSscal  years  of  1920  and  1921  is  quite  disturbing;. 
This  erratic  rise  in  the  figures  from  $12,556,441  to  $50,619,129  is 
due  to  the  following  causes:  (1)  The  fiscal  year  of  1920  takes  in  the 
fall  season  of  1919  and  spring  season  of  1920,  including  merchandise 
entered  in  bonded  warehouses  and  subsequently  exported.  We  have 
added  three  more  colunms  explaining  tne  situation,  namely:  Blue 
column,  $38,314,347,  the  same  fiscal  year,  showing  bondea  ware- 
house goods  deducted,  because  these  goods  were  not  entered  for 
consumption  and  were  reexported.  The  gray  colunm  shows 
$35,541,422  total  imports  during  1920  calendar  year,  instead  of 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year,  including  bonded  warehouse  entries. 
The  red  columns  show  $25,433,921  during  the  calendar  year,  show- 
ing the  amounts  imported  for  consumption  only. 

Our  figures  are  omcial  figures  of  the  summaries  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  It  must  be  evident  from  this  chart  that  statistics 
can  be  applied  in  different  ways.  As  the  silk  business  is  a  season- 
able business,  spring  and  fall,  figures  stretching  over  a  calendar  year 
will  give  a  much  better  and  fairer  illustration. 

1  All  charts  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kridel  are  omitted  in  printing,  but  are  on  file  with  the  cominittee. 
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We  come  now  to  a  comparison  of  imports  and  domestic  produc- 
tion. It  is  significant  that  the  extremists,  whose  tariff  views,  if 
followed,  would  place  an  embargo  on  silk,  failed  utterly,  when  mak- 
ing their  plea  beiore  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  time 
of  their  recent  tariff  hearings,  to  make  any  reference  to  the  present 
size  of  our  domestic  industry  or  to  its  steady  growth  for  many 
years  past  or  to  the  relative  insignificance  of  the  quantity  and  value 
of  silks  imported  during  the  same  period.  Though  pointing  out  at 
some  lengtn  by  word»  figures,  and  graphic  illustrations  the  increase 
in  imports,  and  particularly  those  from  Japan  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1920,  they  carefully  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
much  greater  increase  in  the  production  and  sale  of  domestic  silks 
for  the  same  period.  Were  we  to  add  to  the  domestic  production 
the  figures  for  domestic  wearing  apparel  and  handkerchiefs  which 
are  not  ascertained,  the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  production 
would  be  far  less  than  that  indicated  and  illustrated  above. 

With  regard  to  wages  and  living  costs  in  foreign  countries,  a  great 
deal  has  been  mentioned  by  the  high  protectionists  about  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  in  this  country,  and  they  have  tried  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  wages  of  other  countries  have  remained 
stationary,  and  no  mention  is  made  regarding  our  superior. efficiency • 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  so  much  stress  made  on  high 
production  and  efficiency. 

As  a  fair  illustration  of  wage  and  living  conditions  in  Europe,  we 
desire  to  refer  to  the  special  agent's  report,  series  210,  issued  oy  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  We  have  made  an  illustrative  chart  from 
this  report.  In  Switzerland  wages,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  living,  have 
advanced  between  200  and  233  per  cent  above  the  prewar  basis,  and 
working  hours  have  been  reduced  to  48  hours  per  week. 

We  also  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  Swiss  Government  pro- 
vision regarding  unemployment.  In  case  of  unemployment  the  wage 
earners  receive  oetween  60  and  70  per  cent  of  their  earnings  during  the 
period  of  the  unemployment.  This  naturally  increases  the  overhead 
enormously. 

The  Swiss  weaver  earned  during  1920  between  13  francs  and  15 
francs  per  da^^,  or  about  $2.50  in  United  States  currency.  The  Swiss 
exchange  has  remained  practically  normal.  The  wages  would  be 
about  equal  to  wages  paid  in  our  industry  during  1916-17,  with  no 
allowance  for  differences  in  efficiency. 

The  wages  of  other  silk-weaving  countries,  such  as  France  and 
Italy,  follow  very  closely  to  the  Swiss  basis.  Germany  and  Austria 
were  never  any  great  factors  in  the  silk  business. 

Japanese  wage  costs  have  increased  between  300  per  cent  and  350 
per  cent  over  the  prewar  basis.  From  our  careful  investigation  we 
consider  the  wages  of  Japan  about  one-sixth  of  our  wage^,  and  not 
one-tenth,  as  claimed  by  some  protectionists.  This  will  be  borne  out 
by  the  investigation  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

We  also  wish  to  point  out  the  vast  difference  in  efficiency,  which  we 
believe  is  at  least  between  50  and  70  per  cent,  and  which  will  conse- 
quently offset  wages  correspondingly.  The  wages  paid  to  reeling 
girls  in  Japan,  as  well  as  conditions  that  exist  in  the  reeling  industries 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  Cheney,  have  in  our  opinion  no  bearing  as  a  basis 
of  comparison  with  wages  paid  in  our  reehng  industry,  and  are  apt  to 
be  misleading.     Low  wages  and  inefficiency  usually  go  hand  in  hand. 
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It  certainly  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  a  weaver  operates  one 
slow  and  primitive  loom  in  Japan  or  three  or  four  modem  high-speed 
looms  in  tnis  country. 

We  wish  to  demonstrate  by  the  following  charts  and  tables  the 
increased  cost  of  living  both  m  Switzerland  and  Japan.  I  will  say, 
for  the  record,  that  the  information  is  from  the  Japanese  commodity 
index,  which  was  furnished  by  Mitsui  &  Co.,  of  Yokohama. 

Senator  Caldeb.  You  state  that  Japanese  labor  is  less  efficient? 

Mr.  Ebidel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Caldeb.  What  would  you  say  the  degree  was  ? 

Mr.  Kbidel.  We  state  between  50  and  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Caldeb.  In  other  words,  a  mill  hand  in  this  country  would 
do  twice  as  much  work  ? 

Mr.  Ebidel.  Two  or  three  times  as  much  work  in  the  same  day 
with  our  high-speed  looms  as  compared  with  the  looms  that  they  have 
in  their  country,  which  are  primitive  looms,  and  slow-weaving  looms. 

Senator  Caldeb.  We  have  had  witnesses  here  to-day  say  that  they 
have  bought  a  great  deal  of  new  machinery  over  there. 

Mr.  E:£del.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  neat  amount  of  nutchin- 
ery  purchased  by  them  was  purchased  for  silk  weaving.  I  can  hardly 
thmk  that  would  be  possiole.  They  have  been  weaving  silks  in 
their  country  long  before  we  have,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  are 
buying.  I  believe  that  the  great  amount  of  textile  maclunery 
boufi'ht  by  Japan  was  for  the  purpose-  of  making  cotton  goods,  and  1 
thims  that  can  be  established  very  well  by  me  fact  that  we  are 
exporting  in  raw  cotton  enormous  quantities  to  Japan,  and  they  are 
really  weaving  a  good  deal  of  cotton. 

Senator  Caldeb.  The  weaving  of  silk  was  an  industry  in  China  for 
generations  ? 

Mr.  Ebidel.  And  also  in  Japan. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Has  that  been  the  case  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Kbidel.  Yes.  It  has  been  an  industry  there  for  a  great  many 
years. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  would  they  not  adopt  modem  machinery 
for  making  silk  goods  just  as  rapidly  as  they  would  for  cotton  goods  f 

Mr.  Kbidel.  I  really  can  not  understand  why  they  would  not. 
To  make  all  kinds  of  silks,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  manipulation, 
in  the  matter  of  spinning  the  yam,  and  dyeing  it  afterwards,  and 
putting  it  in  shape  for  the  usual  American  or  foreign  consumption. 

Senator  McLean.  The  labor  cost  is  a  very  important  item  ? 

Mr.  Kbidel.  They  could  do  it  if  they  wanted  to,  but  years  and 
years  have  gone  by,  and  t^ey  have  not  progressed  in  that  direction 
at  all.    They  coula  do  it  if  they  wanted  to  pjut  their  minds  to  it. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Thev  have  progressed  in  every  other  direction. 
They  can  build  modem  oattleships. 

Mr.  Kbidel.  Take  ribbons,  which  are  made  in  most  silk-producing 
countries  in  the  world.  Not  one  yard  of  ribbon  ever  comes  from 
Japan.  I  never  heard  of  it  being  woven  over  there,  or  any  yam- 
dyed  silks.  It  is  only  that  they  confine  tiiemselves  to  this  article 
you  have  heard  so  much  about,  this  light-weight  habutai. 

I  would  like  to  relate  the  effects  of  the  Fordney  bill  catch-all 
provision  of  31  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  paraCTaph  1205. 
The  iUustrations  indicated  below  are  talcen  from  actufiJ  shipments 
and  exhibits  submitted  to  the  Treasury  Department  investigators 
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on  American  valuation.  I  think  it  is  your  investigators  on  this 
conmuttee  that  were  appointed  to  investigate  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
American  valuation  rates  as  outlined  m  the  Fordney  bill.  The 
rates  of  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  would  consequently  act  particu- 
larly disastrous  to  imports  from  France. 
(The  illustrations  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Brocaded  crfipe,  quality  3075,  imported  by  Wullschleger  &  Co. : 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States |1.  71 

Landed  cost 1. 81 

Net  selling  price 3. 25 

Present  rate  of  duty  (45  per  cent) 77 

Proposed  rate  of  duty,  31  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (59  per  cent 

ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) 1.01 

Crftpe  chiffon,  quality  1987,  imported  by  Combier  &  Co. : 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States '. 38 

Landed  cost 40 

Net  selling  price 88 

Present  duty  (45  per  cent) 17 

Proposed  Fordney  rate  of  31  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (71  per  cent 

aa  valorem  on  foreign  value) 27 

Metal  thread  satin,  quality  69027,  imported  by  Menke,  Kaufman  &  Co. : 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States 2. 22i 

Landed  cost 2. 42^ 

Net  selling  price 4. 10 

Present  duty  (45  per  cent) 89 

Proposed  Fordney  rate  of  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (101  per 

cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) 2.  25 

Brocaded  velvet,  quality  74680,  imported  by  Menke,  Kau&oan  &  Co. : 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States 3.01 

Landed  cost 3. 28 

Present  duty  {50  per  cent) 1. 50 

Net  sellingprice 5. 46 

Proposed  Fordney  rate  of  33^  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (60  per 

cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) 1. 80 

Ribbon  (metal  thread  chief  value),  quality  9019,  imported  by  Langenieux 
&  Sopp: 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States 2. 01 J 

Landed  cost. 2. 11} 

Net  selling  price 3. 95 

Present  duty  (40  per  cent) 80 

Proposed  Foraney  rate  of  55  per  cent  (par.  382)  on  American  valuation 

(108  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) 2. 17^ 

Ribbon  (metal  ddef  value),  quality  90l3,  imported  by  Langenieux  &  Sopp: 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States 1. 91 

Landed  cost 2.00i 

Net  selling  price 3. 63 

Present  duty  (40  per  cent) 76 

Proposed  Foraney  rate  of  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (104  per  cent 

aa  valorem  on  foreign  value) 1. 99 

Mr.  £[bidbl.  As  the  above-mentioned  articles  are  not  comparable 
in  material,  kind,  and  construction  with  domestic  fabrics,  the  rates 
would  be  assessed  under  the  American  valuation  plan  on  the  selling 
price,  with  the  above  erratic  prohibitive  results.  These  rates  will 
practically  prohibit  and  shut  out  imports  of  silk  goods  from  France. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  proposed  rates  on  silk  fabrics 
imported  from  China,  we  wish  to  give  you  a  few  representative 
exhibits  showing  the  effects  of  the  Fordney  bill  on  Chinese  fabrics. 
These  articles  are  classified  as:  All  silk,  imgummed  wholly  or  in  part, 
according  to  latest  Treasury  decisions.  Those  are  the  articles  which 
you  have  heard  so  much  about  to-day.  We  also  invite  your  compari- 
son and  verification  of  our  figures  with  the  ofl5ciaI  information 
gathered  by  IVeasury  Department  officials.    According  to  actual 
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importations  on  these  three  articles,  the  specific  rate  in  the  Fordney 
bill  would  equal  between  110  per  cent  and  236  per  «ent  ad  valorem 
on  foreign  value. 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Honan  poneee,  39  ounces  to  piece: 
700  pieces — 

•Value,  Shanghai  taeh 7.217.00 

Exchange,  10.64 $4,  619.00 

Duty,  45  per  cent $2,  078. 00 

Duty  per  piece f2. 97 

(Equals  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 

Fordney  duty,  per  pound $3. 00 

Per  piece $7. 31 J 

(Equals  110  per  rent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 
Ninofhai  firsts?,  123  ounces  t-o  piece: 

300  pieces,  total  net  weight  2,326J  pounds,  value ^   $4.  997. 21' 

Duty,  45  per  cent $2,  248. 65 

Duty  per  piece $7. 49} 

(Equals  45  per  cent.) 

Fordney  duty,  123  ounce?,  per  pound $2. 75 

Per  piece $2:i.06} 

(Equals  132  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 
Shantung^  35  ounces  to  piece: 

500  pieces,  total  net  weight  l,100i  pounds- 
Value,  Chefoo  taels 2,062. 32 

At  exchange,  0.6774 |1, 397. 00 

Duty,  45  per  cent $628. 65 

Duty  per  piece $1. 24^ 

(Equals  45  per  cent.) 

Fordney  duty,  35  ounces  at  $3  per  pf.und $6. 56J 

(Equals  236  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 

Mr.  Kridel.  The  proposed  specific  rates  would  practically  shut  out 
imports  of  woven  fabrics  from  China.  We  have  fabrics  imported 
from  China  which  are  composed  of  tussah,  or  wild  silk,  which  is  about 
half  the  value  of  the  real  cultivated  silk.  These  articles  are  known  as 
Shantungs,  NinghaiS;'  and  Honans.  These  articles  are  also  corre- 
spondingly heavier,  owing  to  the  coarser  filament  of  the  silk,  which 
would  therefore  further  increase  the  duty  rate.  The  rates  undoubt- 
edly would  vary  between  100  and  250  per  cent,  according  to  qualities 
and  circumstances.  In  case  specific  rates  should  be  adopted,  this 
situation  could  be  very  easily  remedied  by  a  special  schedule  covering 
fabrics  composed  of  tussah  or  wild  silt,  and  this  would  be  very 
practical.  We  shall  propose  further  on  an  additional  paragraph 
which  would  apply  to  goods  woven  from  tussah  or  wild  silk. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  1205,  Fordney  bill,  provision  of  25  cents 
per  pound  additional  lor  fabrics  having  threads  or  yarn  containing 
more  than  30  turns  of  twist  to  the  inch,  we  wish  to  state  that  the 
provision  in  the  Fordney  bill  for  25  cents  per  pound  additional  duty  for 
articles  composed  of  twisted  silk  is  both  unnecessary  and  impractical. 
The  verification,  or  the  ascertaining  of  the  number  of  twist,  is  a  highly 
technical,  scientific,  and  tedious  process.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, even  by  the  appraisers  in  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States, 
whether  a  woven  laoric  has  30  turns  of  twist  to  the  inch,  and  the 
dividing  line  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  contention  at  all  times. 
Our  thrown  silk  industry  has  become  particularly  efficient  in  the 
production  of  such  fabrics,  and  therefore  in  no  case  needs  any  extra 
protection. 
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With  respect  to  paragraph  1205,  relating  to  specific  rates  on  plush 
or  velvet  ribbons,  owing  to  the  verv  narrow  width  of  this  product,  and 
owing  to  this  being  a  pile  fabric,  wherein  the  least  deviation  of  cutting 
of  the  pile  produces  on  one  side  a  heavier  weight  than  on  the  other 
side  of  the  product,  the  duties  therefore  levied  on  a  shipment  might 
vary,  so  that  an  appraiser  might  examine  in  the  same  shipment  a  box 
containing  light  weight,  and  assess  a  whole  shipment  on  this  li^ht 
weight,  wnile  in  the  same  shipment  there  might  also  be  heavy  wei^t, 
or  vice  versa.  This  would  certainly  lead  to  great  inaccuracy  in 
ascertaining  the  net  weights  of  such  fabrics  in  a  shipment.  It  is  also 
impracticable  to  arrive  at  the  weights,  on  account  of  the  putting  of 
the  goods  in  question,  the  same  coming  on  reels  and  {)ut  in  cardboard 
boxes.  These  reels  are  fastened  with  tickets  and  nails.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  correct  weight  it  would  necessitate,  in  a  great  measure, 
destroying  the  appearance  of  the  goods  on  account  oi  disentangling 
the  reels  from  the  boxes. 

With  respect  to  paragraph  382,  relating  to  silk  fabrics  made  of 
tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  that  is 
not  in  the  schedule,  but  it  comes  under  another  schedule,  the  metal 
schedule.  Under  the  present  Underwood  Act  the  rate  of  duty  on 
those  fabrics  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate  proposed  in  the 
Fordney  bill  is  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation.  This 
would  be  an  equivalent  of  from  110  per  cent  to  120  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  foreign  valuation.  Even  under  the  present  Underwood  Act  the 
importations  of  these  tinsel  fabrics  containing  silk  are  very  small. 
If  the  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  were 
retained,  it  would  almost  completely  shut  out  foreign  importation, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  illustrations  before  mentioned. 

From  the  facts  presented  above,  it  can  clearly  be  shown  that  the 
duties  proposed  on  the  American  valuation  basis,  which  we  hereby 
protest  once  more,  are  too  impractical  and  too  uncertain  and  offer 
objections  from  almost  every  source,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  In  very  few  cases  are  foreign  silks  strictly  comparable  in 
construction,  material,  and  kind  to  domestic  silks. 

Second.  The  basis  of  appraisal  on  the  American  valuation  would 
be  subject  to  great  ^esswork. 

Third.  The  appraisal  would  vary  in  various  ports  of  the  United 
States,  in  accoraance  with  the  views  of  each  individual  appraiser  and 
as  comparable  to  the  American  valuation  in  each  particular  port. 

Fourth.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  accurate  cost  figures  on 
American  fabrics  presents  another  obstacle.  To  illustrate  this  uncer- 
tainty a  letter  from  the  Silk  Association  of  America  to  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  broad  silks  is  hereby  attached,  showing  that  on  four  sepa- 
rate styles  of  fabrics  there  was  a  variation  in  cost  of  calculations 
submitted  by  various  manufacturers  showing  a  difference  of  40  per 
cent. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Lbtter  of  the  Silk  Association  op  America  Showing  Variations  in  Costs. 

To  all  manu/acturera  of  broad  nlk . 

Gentlemen:  It  ia  well  recognized  that  guesswork  competition  among  manufac- 
turers is  both  coetly  and  wasteful,  whereas  intelligent  cost  calculation  gives  an  oppor- 
tanity  for  sound  business  competition.  In  order  to  establish  a  stanoard  method  ci' 
cost  accounting  for  broad  silk  a  committee  on  cost  calculation  has  been  organized 
by  Divi<rion  D  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 
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The  aid  and  cooperation  of  every  manu&cturer  of  broad  ailk  in  the  United  States 
is  sought  in  making  the  neceasarv  comparison  of  costs  for  this  work.  Four  broad 
silk  standards,  a  colored  taffeta,  a  black  messaline,  a  crdpe  de  chine,  and  a  georgette, 
have  been  selected  for  study.  Each  manufacturer  is  requested  to  figure  the  total 
net  mill  cost,  including  finishing,  on  the  materials,  using  as  a  basis  for  figuring  the 
construction  prices  on  stock,  etc.,  given  on  the  inclosed  blank. 

The  specification  blanks  are  inclosed  in  duplicate  so  that  one  may  be  returned 
to  the  association  on  or  before  June  25.  1921,  and  the  other  kept  for  ming  purposes. 
If  for  any  other  reason  those  making  tne  reports  do  not  care  to  reveal  their  identity 
they  need  not  sign  them,  as  each  contains  a  confidential  key  number  furnished  by 
the  statistical  bureau  of  the  association.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  committee  to 
establish  any  particular  price,  neither  does  it  intend  to  go  into  the  question  of  whether 
a  manufacturer  on  account  of  his  location  pays  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  is  paid 
elsewhere,  as  each  manu^turer  should  be  nree  to  take  any  advantage  offered  bv  his 
favorable  location. 

Comments  and  suggestions  from  the  trade  on  the  work  undertaken  will  be  appre- 
ciated.   The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  report  its  findings  to  those  manu&cturers 
who  cooperate  with  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Raicsat  PBUGVn. 

ConBtTMCiion  for  colored  taffeta  (tmivv).— Warp,  168  ends  per  inch;  reed,  56/3;  2- 
thread  organzine;  dye,  16/18;  size,  13^5  denier.  Filling:  Picks,  92;  1  end;  3-thread 
tram;  dye,  22/24  (bright);  size,  13/15  denier.  Price  for  organzine  stock,  $6.60;  price 
for  organzine  throwing,  $1.25;  price  for  tram  stock,  $6;  price  for  tram  throwing,  f0.80; 
width  of  goods,  36  inches;  length  of  warp,  660  yards.  Actual  mill  cost  per  vard, 
including  finishing, (do  not  figure  profit  or'selling  cost). 

Construction  for  block  me»saline,—WKrp,  162*  ends  per  inch;  reed,  65/2/3;  2-thiead 
organzine;  dye,  20/22;  size,  IZpib  denier.  Filling:  Picks,  84;  1  end;  3-thread  tiam; 
dye,  30/32  (bright);  size,  13/15  denier.  Price  for  organzine  stock,  $6.50:  price  for 
organzine  throwing,  $1.25;  price  for  tram  stock,  $6;  price  for  tram  throwing,  |0.80; 
width  of  goods,  36  inches;  length  of  warp,  660  vftrds.  Actual  mill  cost  per  yard, 
includii:^  finishing, (do  not  figure  any  pront  or  selling  cost). 

ComtmcHon  for  georaeUei—^Barp^  80  angle  ends  per  inch;  reed,  40/2;  2-thiietd 
Georgette;  tram  size,  13/16  Denier;  twist,  70  turns.  Filling:  Picks,  84;  1  end; 
2-thiead  Georvette  tram;  size,  13/15  Denier;  twist,  70  turns.  Price  of  raw  stock, 
warping  and  nlling,  $6.50;  price  of  Geor^tte  throwine,  $2;  width  of  goods  in  the 
grege,  47  inches;  width  of  goods  dyed,  40  inches;  length  of  warp,  880  yards;  diyeing 

and  finishing  cost,  $0.08.    Actual  mill  cost  per  yard, (do  not  figure  any  profit 

or  selling  cost). 

Conatruction  for  cripe  de  chine.— ^sap,  120  double  ends  per  inch;  reed,  60/2;  size, 
20/22  Denier.  Filling:  Picks,  80;  1  end;  5-thread  canton  crepe  tram;  size,  14/16 
denier;  twist,  60  to  65  turns.  Price  of  raw  stock,  $6.50;  price  of  canton  stock,  $5.50; 
price  of  crepe  throwing,  $1.50;  width  of  goods  in  the  grege,  44  inches:  width  of  gooda 
dyed,  40  inches;  length  of  warp,  880  yards;  cost  of  dyeing  and  nnishing,  ^.10. 
Actual  mill  cost  per  yard (do  not  figure  any  profits  or  selling  cost). 

COMPARISON  OP  TOTAL  NET  MILL  COBTS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE    COST  CALCULATION  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  BROAD  SILKS  OF  THE  SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AlfERICA. 

Taffeta  calculation:  $1.35,  $1,318,  $1,306,  $1,185,  $1.17,  $1,165,  $1.14,  $1,126, 
$1,115,  $1.11,  $1.07,  $1,063,  $1,057,  $1,041,  $1.04,  $1,039,  $1,035,  $1.01,  $1.00,  $0,983, 
$0,965. 

Meesaline  calculation:  $1.25,  $1.20,  $1,156,  $1.14,  $1,102,  $1.09,  $1.08,  $1,075. 
$1.07,  $1.06,  $1.05,  $1,043,  $1,042,  $1,037,  $1.01,  $1,004,  $1.00,  $0,985,  $0,981,  10.98, 
$0,963,  $0.95,  $0,944.  $0,933,  $0,908. 

Crtee  de  chine  calculation:  $1.50,  $1,474,  $1,471.  $1,442,  $1.42,  $1.36,  $1,354, 
$1,325,  $1,317,  $1.31,  $1,304,  $1.29,  $1.27,  $1,259,  $1,256,  $1  23,  $1.22,  $1,177,  $1.17, 
$1.10,  $1.08. 

Georgette  calculation:  $1.10,  $1,042,  $1  025,  $1.01,  $1  005,  $0,983,  $0,975,  $0,938, 
$0,927,  $0,924,  $0.92,  $0,917,  $0,912,  $0,905,  $0,891,  $0,875,  $0.87,  $0,865,  $0.86,  $0.85, 
$0.84. 

Mr.  Kbidbl.  In  the  inclosed  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  each  manu- 
facturer has  given  full  details  as  to  construction  and  Und  of  material 
and  basis  of  raw  material. 
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Fifth.  It  would  exclude  to  a  very  great  extent  importations  of  silk 
goods  from  France,  a  country  to  wmch  the  Americiin  silk  indiistry 
is  indebted  for  the  creation  of  new  ideas  and  new  styles  in  the  con- 
struction of  American  silk  goods.  It  is  the  creative  genius  of  France 
that  has  helped  the  American  industry,  a^d  this  should  not  be  in 
any  way  discontinued  by  prohibiting  almost  entirely  the  further 
intercourse  of  the  commerce  in  silk  goods  between  us. 

We  would  therefore  sincerely  urge  you  to  amend  the  House  bill 
by  retaining  the  present  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  foreign 
value  of  the  Underwood  Act.  In  urging  this,  we  have  shown  above 
conclusively  that  no  fear  can  be  entertained  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  influx  of  importation.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  in  the 
many  years  that  the  45  per  cent  rate  of  the  Underwood  bill  has  been 
in  force,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  agitation  for  the  past  10 
months  for  increases  in  the  tariff,  that  the  importations  m  com- 

?arison  with  the  domestic  production  have  decreased  considerably, 
hen  why  should  any  fear  be  entertained  that  the  American  industry 
would  not  be  preserved  ?  We,  in  part,  as  manufacturers,  have  never 
feared  it,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  we  should  at  any  future 
time  fear  it. 

However,  should  it  be  the  intent  of  the  Senate  to  retain  the  specific 
rates  in  the  House  biU,  then  we  certainly  urge  that  none  of^  these 
specific  rates  be  made  any  higher,  particularly  as  those  rates  in  the 
Fordney  bill  are  identically  the  same  as  the  specific  rates  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  which  rates  were  condemned  as  indefensibly 
high.  If  these  specific  rates  will  be  retained  b^  the  Senate,  then  we 
ai?e  that  the  catch-all  clause  be  the  same  as  in  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bin,  namely,  45  per  cent  on  silk  goods,  and  50  per  cent  on  velvets, 
foreign  value.  We  furthermore  request,  as  mentioned  heretofore, 
that  the  part  of  paragraph  1205  of  the  Fordney  bill,  page  133, 
beginning  with  line  5  and  terminating  on  line  12,  relating  to  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  goods  containing  twisted  yams, 
be  entirely  eluninated. 

We  furthermore  reouest  that  the  part  of  paragraph  1206  relating 
to  vdvet  or  plush  riboons,  commencii^  on  tine  15  of  page  134  and 
terminating  on  line  2  of  pa^e  135,  be  eliminated,  and  that  velvet  and 
plush  ribbons  be  inserted  m  paragraph  1207,  wherein  ribbons  made 
of  silk  are  provided  for. 

We  also  request  that  a  new  paragraph  be  added  to  paragraph  1205, 
relating  to  sils  fabrics  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  tussah  or  wild  silk, 
which  should  read  as  follows : 

Woven  fabrics  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tuasah  or  wild  silk, 
wed^dn^  more  than  1}  ounces  per  square  yard,  but  not  more  than  2^  ounces  per  square 
yard,  if  m  the  gum,  $1.75  per  pound;  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  $2.25  per  i)ound; 
if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  or  further  advanced,  $2.50  per  pound;  u  weighing 
more  than  2^  ounces,  but  not  more  than  8  ounces  per  square  yard,  if  in  the  gum, 
$1.50  per  pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  $1.75  per  pound;  it  dyed,  printed, 
(X  further  advanced,  $2  per  poimd. 

We  furthermore  request  that  para^aph  382,  Schedule  3,  pertaining 
to  woven  fabrics  made  of  tinsel  wu^,  lame  or  lahn,  be  amendea, 
and  that  wherever  silk  mieht  be  contained  in  such  woven  fabrics 
ihe  rate  of  duty  be  placed  at  40  per  "cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign 
valuation,  as  now  is  provided  in  the  Underwood  Act.^ 

In  entering  the  above  protests  against  the  rates  in  the  Fordney 
bill,  and  in  the  recommenaations  that  we  have  made  for  such  changes 
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and  amendments,  we  have  only  one  motive  in  view,  namely,  to  show 
that  the  American  industry  will  in  no  way  be  hurt  or  threatened,  and 
to  continue  to  provide  the  small  intercourse  of  conmierce  between 
this  country  and  the  other  silk-producing  coimtries  of  the  earth. 
We  do  this  under  the  great  economic  theory  to  provide  the  moBt 
good  for  the  greatest  number,  knowing  that  if  we  desire  to  sell  the 
various  products  of  this  country  abroad  we  must  show  an  inclination 
also  to  purchase  from  foreign  countries.  These  doctrines  have  been 
preached  by  the  greatest  of  protectionists,  President  McKinley,  in  his 
speech  at  Buffalo  at  a  time  preceding  his  death,  and  then  by  President 
Ilarding  in  his  last  address  on  the  convening  of  this  Confess. 

Surely,  then,  as  it  is  shown  above  from  the  officifu  authentic 
reports  that  the  rates  of  the  Underwood  Act  have  only  produced 
over  a  great  number  of  years  an  importation  of  silks  not  m  excess  on 
the  average  of  7  per  cent  compared  to  the  domestic  production,  and 
as  it  is  also  shown  by  the  high  protectionists,  and  per  orief  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  filed  by  Mr.  Cheney,  that  the  level  of 
importation  which  ruled  a  considerable  number  of  years  was  desirable 
and  helpful,  the  silk  industry  should  therefore  contribute  its  slight 
share  toward  the  great  economic  principles  as  promulgated  oy 
Presidents  McKinley  and  Harding,  and  that  Congress  should  establish 
by  its  rates  of  duties  on  silk  goods  in  the  proposed  new  tari£P  bill 
its  desire  as  well  toward  that  end,  and  not  increase  the  rates  so  as  to 
prohibit  these  importations  to  the  detriment  of  the  silk  producers 
of  this  country,  to  labor,  and  to  the  American  consumer. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  As  a  manufacturer? 

Senator  McLean.  No;  the  interests  that  you  represent. 

Mr.  Krtdel.  About  1,300. 

Senator  Calder.  How  many  do  you  employ  in  your  own  estab- 
lishment ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  mean  our  own  establishment. 

Senator  Calder.  In  the  manufacture  of  silk  goock  t 

Mr.  Krtdel.  As  an  officer  in  the  three  mills  that  I  am  interested  in, 
we  employ  1,300  hands.  How  many  hands  are  employed  by  all 
other  agencies  we  have,  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  it  amounts  to  a  great 
many. 

Senator  McJjEAN.  Do  you  think  the  American  manufacturers 
should  have  b,  tariff  e(}ual  to  the  difference  in  the  labor  costs  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  has  it  in  every  instance,  by  the  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  out  of  the  present  Unclerwood  Act.  Othcr- 
wise,  we  would  never  have  been  aole  to  increase  the  great  amount 
of  our  industry  in  this  country.  It  has  gone  up  enormously,  and  I, 
as  a  manufacturer  of  silk  goods  in  this  country,  do  not  fear  tnat  com- 
petition.    I  am  not  afraid  of  it. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  factories  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Three. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  are  they  located} 

Mr.  Kridel.  At  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  there  is  one;  one  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.;  and  the  other  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  make  in  those  factories? 

Mr.  Kridel.  At  Hoboken  and  Pawtucket  we  make  broad-piece 
silks,  and  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  we  are  spinners  of  yams  and  manu- 
facturers of  ribbons. 
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Senator  Watson.  Are  those  same  fabrics  manufactured  in  Japan 
precisely  as  you  make  them  ? 

Mr.  KRiDEL.  No;  they  are  not^  none  of  them. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  any  of  the  imports  from  Japan  in  direct 
coinpetition  with  what  you  make  ? 

Mr.  E[ribisl.  No  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Now,  you  import  what  ? 

Mr.  Ebidel.  We  import  goods — that  is,  the  exporters  export  to 
us  from  France  principally  novelties.  I  will  show  you  what  they 
are,  because  I  wul  ask  to  nave  something  else  placea  in  the  record 
here.    These  are  what  are  known  as  novdties,  nber  silks. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  manufacture  any  of  those  goods? 

Mr.  Eridel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  what  you  import  does  not  come  in 
direct  competition  with  what  you  make  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Eridel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  it  come  in  competition  with  what 
others  make  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Ejiidel.  I  doubt  it.  Only  in  this  way,  Senator,  that  that 
material  that  is  imported  might  be  replaced  by  some  use  of  some 
other  similar  matenal,  or  something  else  that  could  be  made  here. 

Senator  Watson.  What  you  make  in  the  United  States  has  no 
competition  at  all  with  what  is  made  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Eridel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  And  no  competition  with  what  you  import 
from  Germany  or  France  ? 

Mr.  Eridel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  You  heard  the  witness  testify  a  while  ago  about 
those  articles,  did  you,  Mr.  Eridel  ? 

Mr.  E^RiDEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  He  said  that  they  used  to  make  that  kind  of 
material,  but  now  they  can  not  make  that  kind  of  material.  How 
do  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Ejiidel.  Why,  first,  this  is  a  particular  article  made  in  Japan. 
It  is  a  lieht-wei^ht  fabric,  and  it  is  an  article  that  is  made  of  what 
we  would  call  me  roughest  of  silk,  rejected  raw  materiiJ  that  we 
could  never  import  into  this  country  and  weave  on  our  looms. 

It  is  the  worst  that  they  have  over  there.  We  could  not  import 
them  successfully  and  weave  them. 

If  you  import  the  better  qualities  of  silk,  such  as  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  importing,  that  vnll  be  woven  on  our  looms,  and  not  on  the  primi- 
tiye  looms  tney  have  in  Japan,  it  is  a  grade  of  silk  that  must  run  well 
for  our  expert  weavers  to  weave  it.  You  have  to  import  a  much 
better  quality  of  silk.    That,  in  itself,  costs  more. 

S^mator  Watson.  But  the  statement  is  made — and  I  have  not 
any  desire  to  put  one  witness  against  another 

Mr.  Ejsudel  (interposing).  He  has  made  similar  appearing  goods, 
but  not  the  very  same,  sir.     It  looks  like  it. 

Senator  Watson.  The  statement  was  that  he  had  to  quit  manu- 
facturmg  what  he  was  manufacturing  because  of  these  goods,  just 
like  his  or  similar  to  his,  that  came  in  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  Eridel.  I  challenge  that  statement,  and  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  did  he  quit,  then  ? 
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Mr.  EjtiDEL.  He  did  not  quit  manufacturing.  His  looms  were 
never  better  employed. 

Senator  Watson.  He  made  other  things,  though,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Certainly;  and  very  well  employed. 

Senator  Watson.  No;  not  according  to  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Kridel.  That  is  only  recently.  He  made  better  grades  of 
goods,  made  better  goods  altogether. 

Senator  Watson.  But  he  had  already  been  making  that  kind  of 
goods. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Not  altogether. 

Senator  Watson.  He  did  not  make  that  kind  of  goods  f 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  He  is  not  now  making  that  kind  of  goods ! 

Mr.  Kridel.  No. 

Senator  Watson.  His  statement  is  that  he  is  not  makine  it  because 
of  competition  from  Japan,  on  accoimt  of  labor  costs.  Is  that  so  or 
not,  in  your  judgment  f 

Mr.*  Kridel.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the 
goods  that  come  from  Japan  are  a  totally  different  thing.  First, 
they  are  boiled  off  and  finished  in  shapes  that  we  are  unable  to  do  in 
this  country.  I  understand  that  they  boil  them  witJb  some  rice 
preparation.     We  do  not  do  that  here. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  the  silks  made 
in  Japan  are  not  competitive  with  the  silks  made  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  They  are  competitive  in  that  they  may  replace  an 
article  we  could  weave  in  this  coimtry,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Watson.  Isn't  that  enough? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  enough  if  you  wish  to  exclude  the  imports 
completely  from  all  countries  of  the  world,  but  not  enough  to  nave 
hurt  American  industry  or  kept  it  from  progressing.  We  have,  as  I 
told  you  before,  increased  from  1914  to  1919,  200  per  cent,  whereas 
the  importation,  from  all  sources  of  the  world,  only  increased  50  per 
cent. 

Senator  Watson.  We  all  understand  that  during  the  war  period 
imports  of  all  kinds  into  the  United  States  very  largely  decreased. 

Mr.  Kridel.  They  increased. 

Senator  Watson.  From  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No;  from  all  countries  concerned. 

Senator  Watson.  We  were  not  at  war  with  Japan. 

Mr.  Kridel.  No;  but  they  increased  from  all  countries  60  per  cent. 

I  wanted  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  many  years  ago— and  I 
will  show  you  the  reason  also  for  some  of  these  increases  oi  Japanese 
silks. 

Senator  Watson.  May  I  ask  you  another  question  before  you 
come  to  that? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  this  machinery 
that  was  purchased  in  Japan,  the  textile  machines,  were  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  and  not  sUk  goods. 
Is  that  surmise  on  jour  part  or  is  it  a  matter  of  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  knowledge.  I  imagine  that  was 
the  case. 
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Senator  Watson.  Do  you  think  that  the  Japanese  will  not  have 
the  same  kind  of  machinei^y  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  that 
we  have  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No.  They  have  their  own  silk  looms  there.  It 
woukl  not  make  any  difference  to  them  if  they  did  have  them. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Kridel,  They  do  not  progress  in  the  silk  industry,  notwith- 
standing they  are  producers  of  raw  silk.  They  have  not  done  so  for 
.50  years,  ana  I  can  not  see  that  they  care  to  do  it.  I  do  not  see  any 
inclination  on  their  part  to  try  to  do  so.  It  requires  so  many  other 
parts  of  the  silk  industry  to  do  that. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
anese are  wonderfully  progressive  people,  especially  in  imitation, 
in  all  other  lines  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  have  often  wondered  that,  and  I  can  not  under- 
stand it.  I  really  do  not  understand  it.  It  has  been  the  most  pecul- 
iar thing  that  tney  have  not  progressed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
of  all  kinds  of  silks,  such  as  are  produced  in  all  other  European  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  what  they  produce  in  Japan  as  compared  with  what 
we  produce  here,  in  your  judgment,  is  not  injurious,  much  less 
disastrous  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  some  weaving  cloths  from  Japan 
sent  me  in  a  letter,  and  by  applying  only  the  45  per  cent 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  What  is  the  condition  of  your 
business  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  not  very  good. 

Senator  Watson.  Why? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  quantity  of  silk  goods  has 
been  made  in  this  country  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  that 
the  demand  for  it  has  decreased  considerably.  It  is  owing,  possibly, 
to  the  same  recession  that  happened  in  almost  every  line  of  business, 
and  it  has  not  been  very  great  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  attribute  any  part  of  that  to  im- 
ports from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Kkidel.  I  absolutely  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Because  you  have  no  competition  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Absolutely  not,  sir.  Nothing  like  that  has  happened 
on  account  of  any  excessive  imports,  because  none  have  come  in  there. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  a  selling  agent,  to  handle  goods  that 
your  factories  manufacture,  on  a  commission  basis  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  get  as  large  a  commission  for  selling  the 
domestic  products  as  you  do  for  selling  the  imported  product  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Less. 

Senator  Watson.  Less  what  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Do  you  mean  commission  for  handling  and  selling  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  identically  the  same. 

Senator  Watson.  For  the  imported  product  as  for  the  manu- 
factured? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes;  the  same  thing.  It  is  all  on  the  selling  price, 
you  know.    Whatever  price  we  get,  we  get  the  same  commission  for 
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selling;  whether  it  is  imported  or  domestic.  It  is  on  the  selling  price 
that  the  commission  is  made  after  the  duty  has  been  added  to  the 
foreign  cost. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  in  respect  to  the  great  quantities  of  Jap  silk 
coming  into  this  country  and  tne  small  quantities  that  have  gone  to 
other  countries,  as  Mr.  Cheney  testified  this  morning,  that  many  year^ 
ago  American  firms  bought  Japanese  silks  and  sent  them  to  't'ranre 
to  be  converted,  either  by  dj^eing  or  printing.  In  the  last  few  yeais 
we  have  excelled  splendidly  in  tnat  department  of  converting  Japa- 
nese silk,  and  nrintmg  them^  so  much  so  that  those  silks,  destined  for 
the  purpose  of  dyeing  or  printing,  instead  of  going  over  to  France 
and  coming  back  again  to  this  country,  as  appeared  in  the  statistics 
of  French  importations,  are  really  now  coming  direct  from  Japan  here, 
and  are  being  converted  by  our  own  people  instead  of  by  the  dvers 
and  printei*s  in  France. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  a  part  of  this  importation  from 
Japan  is  for  further  manufacture  here  by  our  own  silk  manufacturer  i 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir;  converted. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  proportion 
is ;  how  much  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  enormous,  because  most  of  the  goods  coming 
over  here  are  not  sold  in  their  gray  state,  but  they  are  dyed  in  various 
colors,  and  they  are  also  printed  and  used  for  blouses,  or  linings  or 
garments,  and  things  of  that  type.  They  are  also  converted  into 
shirtings.  Shirt  patterns  are  printed  from  them.  They  are  mostly 
convert<?d  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  tHe  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  the  importation  of  silks,  the  silks  imported  in  the  gray  are  kept 
separate  from  the  manufactured. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Those  «Tapanese  silks  are  really  in  the  gray.  They 
are  ungummed,  and  classified  as  ungummed. 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  they  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  further  manufacture  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  texture  is  concerned,  it  i< 
not  so  inferior  that  it  can  not  be  used  here  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  well  enough  made  to  constitute  a  basis  for 
use? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  well  enough  made,  but  you  might  say  it  is 
rough.  You  can  see  that;  but  some  people  want  it  oecause  it  i> 
rough;  it  is  stylish. 

Senator  Waxson.  Then.  Mr.  Kridel,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  con- 
stitute competition  with  tne  United  States,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Any  article  that  is  imported,  sir,  constitutes  a  com- 
petition with  the  United  States,  but  not  altogether  to  hurt  the 
American  industry  to  any  extent,  as  I  claim. 

Senator  Watson.  If  that  rough  material,  so  to  speak,  was  n<it 
imported  from  Japan,  would  it  be  made  in  the  United  States ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  might  be;  yes,  sir.  If  anything  were  prohibited 
from  coming  over  here,  that  article  would  be  replaced  by  something 
else  made  here.    It  would  probably  cost  a  little  more. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  have  not  the  raw  material,  have  we. 
for  making  that  ? 
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Mr.  Kmdel.  No,  sir;  none  of  that  material  is  in  the  United  Stat.es. 
^Vo  have  to  import  every  bit  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  would  have  to  be  some  substitute 
used  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Exactly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Coming  into  this  country,  as  it  is  coming 
in  now,  that  furnishes  a  cheap  silk  material  that  can  be  bought  by 
people  who  can  not  buy  the  expensive  material  ? 

Mr.  Ebidel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  year  1920  there  were  imported,  in  the  grav, 
2,826,283  pounds,  valued  at  $13,028,018.  That  is  the  silk  manu- 
factured in  the  gray  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes;  we  have  those  same  statistics,  Senator,  and 
they  are  exactly  from  the  same  source  that  you  derived  your  statis- 
tics, the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  powerful  opposition  among  the  weavers  in 
Japan  gainst  the  introduction  of  tnis  machinery  ? 

Mr.  ESudel.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  has  led  to  some  very  marked  collisions 
there  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Kbidel.  I  have  no  idea  whatsoever.  Mr.  Stapfer,  who  has 
been  in  Japan,  might  know  something  about  it,  but  1  really  do  not 
know.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  made 
here  about  undervaluations.  I  have  not  heard,  in  the  silk  business, 
or  even  from  the  silk  appraisers  of  the  customs  house,  of  any  case  of 
undervaluation  having  occurred  for  vears  there.  We,  as  manufac- 
turers, have  never  had  the  suspicion  ol  anyone  importing  goods,  where 
the  prices  they  make  tend  to  show  that  such  undervaluations  have 
existed;  and  we  furthermore  want  to  say  that  full  records  are  kept. 
at  the  appraiser's  stores  of  every  importation,  and  that  particularly 
those  from  Japan  are  regulated  publicly  on  the  day  of  their  exporta- 
tion in  Japan,  by  pubUcations  giving  the  exact  price  every  single  day 
of  the  exportations  from  Japan,  ana  it  shows,  irom  records  that  are 
given  to  our  consuls  over  there — the  prices  are  forwarded  to  our 
appraisers  of  the  ports  in  this  country,  and  for  that  reason,  while  we 
aavocate  the  ad  valorem  ^'ate  of  duty,  I  think  no  fear  can  be  held  out, 
so  far  as  any  silk  importations  are  concerned,  that  any  such  condi- 
tions have  existed  or  are  Hkely  to  exist  imder  the  system  that  is  now 
provided  for,  at  the  public  stores  examination. 

With  r^ard  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness  who  has  just  preceded 
me,  I  can  hardly  think,  if  you  ask  about  the  importations  from  Japan, 
that  they  amounted  to  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
goods  that  he  makes  in  this  country.  They  have  a  very  large  plant, 
and  I  presume  they  make  about  10,000,000  yards  of  goods  yearly, 
and  I  oo  not  kaow  whether  50  per  cent  of  that  is  impod;ed  goods,  or 
Japanese  habutai.    That  is  Quite  a  big  amount. 

Will  I  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  a  letter  here  from  a 
manufacturer  in  France,  in  Lvon,  to  be  put  into  the  record,  one  who 
is  also  a  mantiacturer  of  silk  similar  to  that  manufactured  in  this 
country,  as  a  comparison  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  long  letter  t 
Mr.  Eridel.  No,  sir;  a  short  letter. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  state  the  substance  of  the  letter, 
and  have  it  printed  ? 

Mr.  EitroEL.  Yes;  it  relates  to  the  fact  that  he  shows  here  the 
various  effects  that  31  per  cent  duty  on  American  valuations  would 
have  on  French  goods.  It  is  really  quite  disastrous.  It  runs  all  the 
way  from  86  to  120  per  cent,  foreign  value,  on  actual  importations, 
and  these  records  which  have  been  given  to  your  committee  of 
experts  that  you  have  appointed  for  the  piurpose  of  ascertaining  these 
things 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  can  study  it  better  after  it  .is 
printed. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

New  York,  December  15,  1921. 
Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Waakingtorij  t>.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  present  herewith,  as  manufacturers  of  silk  goods  in  Lyoo. 
France,  also  as  maniifacturers  of  silk  goods  in^this  country,  at  Hoboken,  r^.  J.,  througb 
facts  and  figures,  as  per  samples  herewith  at'tached.  showing  the  stiange  re^ultp  tbst 
would  follow  were  the  high  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  now  under  your  eonsideratioD. 
to  be  retained,  and  the  disastrous  effect  it  would  have  on  the  importation  of  nlk 
fabrics  from  France. 

The  rates  are  most  unnecessary,  which  the  official  statistics  show,  under  the  motft 
favorable  conditions,  under  the  Underwood  act  have  resulted  in  the  importatioD  of 
less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  total  silks  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

We  wish  to  state,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  recommend  a  law  which 
will  most  completel>r  shut  out  from  the  United  States  market  manufactures  of  silb 
made  in  France,  positively  discriminating  against  French  fabrics,  the  Fordney  bill, 
which  you  have  now  before  you  accomplices  this  result. 

We  can  not  believe  that  such  are  your  plans,  and  we  rather  think  that  those  who 
have  written  Schedule  12  in  particular,  as  well  as  Schedule  3,  paragraph  382,  could 
not  understand  the  actual  effect  that  these  new  rates  would  have  on  French  importa- 
tions, therefore  on  the  United  States  revenue  from  that  source.  Had  they  understood 
such,  we  can  not  conceive  and  do  not  believe  that  they  would  have  been  lead  to 
enact  rates  the  actual  workings  of  which  show  the  results  which  we  hereby  submit. 

The  four  main  classes  of  fabrics  which  we  beg  to  emphasize  we  are  still  able  to 
import,  and  do  so  because  they  are  consumed  in  relatively  small  quantities  aa  com- 
pared to  the  American  standard  of  production,  and  because  thev  require  principally 
hand  labor,  either  in  the  process  of  weaving,  or  dyeing,  or  finishing,  and  because  of 
their  handicraft  and  novelty,  being  created  from  the  genius  in  which  the  Lyon 
manufacturers  excel  and  which  we,  as  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  require, 
if  only  as  a  source  of  ideas,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  your  good  selves  id 
amending  these  high  rates,  so  that  we  can  still  be  able  to  import  them  mm  France. 

These  exhibits  represent  a  class  of  merchandise  which  has  a  market  and  meets  a 
demand  from  the  American  public,  but  which  can  not  be  successfully  made  here, 
and  even  during  the  long  years  of  a  duty  of  40-45  per  cent  ad  valorem  their  importation 
has  not  affected  to  any  degree  competition  of  similar  goods  made  in  the  United  States. 

We  can  not  make  here  hand>woven  or  hand-finished  fabrics  of  France,  as  we  have 
neither  hand  looms  nor  skilled  labor  to  produce  them .  Then  why  should  you  overtax 
these  importations^  these  specialties;  wny  make  them  so  costly  as  to  shut  them  out? 
What  profit  will  this  proposed  action  bring  to  the  American  manufacturer  or  his  labor? 
Should  the  United  States  not  be  satisfied  with  the  official  ratio  of  94  per  cent  of 
American  made  goods  and  6  per  cent  of  imported  goods?  Why  should  France  not  be 
permitted  to  export  a  few  silks,  so  that  she  can  have  an  opportunity  to  repay  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  she  owes  to  you? 

As  far  as  the  effect  of  depreciated  currency  would  have  on  importations  of  France, 
a  reason  given  for  those  who  advocate  American  valuation,  we  must  say  that  this  plan 
of  American  valuation  would  be  quite  disastrous,  inasmuch  as  the  raw  silk  purchaaed 
by  France  constitutes  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  which  raw  silk  is  pur- 
chased from  China  and  Japan,  whose  exchange  is  on  the  parity  of  gold;  therefore  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  ari;icle  in  France  would  consequently  be  very  high  in 
France.  In  this  case  it  would  not  affect  the  revenue  to  any  great  extent  by  coatinuing 
to  make  rates  on  the  foreign  valuation. 
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The  exhibits  herewith  attached,  with  a  sample  of  each  style  of  silk  goods  made  in 
France,  are  from  exact  importations  and  show  that  on  the  American  valuation  plan, 
as  per  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  that  they  would  produce  between  71}  per  cent 
and  1 12  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  thereby  shutting  out  completely  these  fabrics. 

We  urge  you  therefore  to  continue  tne  rates  of  the  Underwood  act  on  foreign  valua- 
tion, as  a  means  of  continuing  to  preserve  the  American  industry,  of  whioi  we  are 
also  a  part,  and  also  to  continue  the  same  level  of  importations  of  Fiance,  as  has  existed 
for  many  years. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Com  BIRR  <&  Co. 

Mr.  Kridel.  He  also  relates  the  fact  that  he  urges  that  France  be 
allowed  to  export  some  silk  goods  to  this  country,  partly  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  they  owe  billions  of  dollars  here,  and  they  want  to  be 
able  to  repay  it,  in  time,  by  the  exportation  of  some  silk  goods,  and 
that  the  importation  of  those  goods  should  not  be  prohibited.  I  will 
leave  the  samples  as  an  exhibit. 

May  I  also  have  printed  in  the  record  the  brief  which  I  submit 
herewith,  together  with  the  charts  and  tables?^ 

BBIEF  OF  SAMTTBL  KRIDEL,  NEW  TOBK,  F.  Y.,  CHAIBM AF  SILK  TARIFF 

COMMITTEE. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  your  chairman  for  an  answer  to  the  statements  made 
bv  Mr.  Cneney  at  the  hearings  on  December  17, 1921,  regarding  (1)  the  exportation  of 
silk  fabrics  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  during  1920  and  (2)  the  alleged  difficulty 
of  applving  a  separate  classification  of  silk  fabrics  made  of  tussah  or  wild  silk,  we 
respectnilly  submit  the  following: 

I.   EXPORTATION  OP  SILK  FABRICS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  JAPAN  DURING  1920. 

In  our  main  statement  and  brief  filed  with  your  committee  December  16,  1921,  we 
not  only  emphasized  the  insignificant  and  constantly  diminishing  percentage  of 
imfwrted  silk  fabrics  of  all  kinds  compared  with  domestic  production  and  consumption 
of  silks,  which  Mr.  Cheney  and  others  seeking  prohibitive  rates  of  duty  had  failed  to 
mention,  but  we  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  of  imports  su\)mitted 
by  them,  though  inconsequential  at  best,  were  nevertheless  misleading. 

In  their  brief,  for  example,  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  increase  in  imports  of  silk 
fabrics  from  Japan  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  over  the  previous  fiscal 
years.  As  we  nave  already  pointed  out,  however,  their  figures  for  the  year  1920  in- 
rluded  not  only  the  total  value  of  all  silk  fabrics  actually  entered  for  consumption  in 
this  country  but  also  the  total  value  of  all  silk  fabrics  which  were  entered  in  bonded 
warehouse  and  subsequently  exported  from  the  United  States  without  ever  having 
entered  the  commerce  of  this  country.  As  previously  stated  by  us,  the  actual  value 
of  aJl  silk  fabrics  imported  from  Japan  and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  was  $12,000,000  less  than  the 
amount  indicated  by  Mr.  Cheney,  and  for  the  calendar  year  1920  was  $25,000,000 
le8s.    Our  figures  were  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  his  reply  to  our  presentation  Mr.  Cheney  did  not  challenge  the  correctness  of 
our  statement,  but  endeavored  to  create  the  impression  that  tne  silk  fabrics  origi- 
nally entered  in  bonded  warehouse  and  later  exported  from  the  United  States  were 
<^nt  hack  to  Japan  and  then  brought  into  this  country  again  at  a  much  lower  valu- 
ation. 

The  falsity  of  this  inference  on  his  part  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  additional  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Commerce  referring  to  exports  of  silk  fabrics  from  the 
Vnited  States.  We  attach  at  the  end  of  our  present  statement  a  summary  of  the 
material  portions  of  such  ofl[icial  reports. 

From  tnis  source  of  information  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  silk  bibrics  from 
Japan  which  were  entered  in  bonded  warehouse  in  the  United  States  during  1920 
were  later  sold  while  in  bonded  warehouse  and  exported  to  Great  Britain  without 
ever  having  entered  the  commerce  of  this  country.  The  balance  of  such  bonded 
warehouBe  silk  goods  was  similarly  sold  and  exported  to  various  other  countries,  in- 
cluding Japan. 

The  difference  in  the  total  amount  ($12,000,000)  of  such  entries  for  bonded  warehouse 
in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  and  the  total  amount  ($4,000,000) 

I  All  charts  and  tables  are  omitted  in  printing,  but  are  on  file  with  the  committee. 
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subsequently  exported  from  this  country  to  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  is  accounttsi 
for  by  the  great  shrinkage  in  value  between  time  of  entry  and  time  of  subsequent 
exportation.  In  other  words,  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1920  (which  w 
the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  referred  to)  the  peak  of  the  very  extreme  prices  for  ?ilk 
goods  was  reached.  From  March  1,  1920,  until  the  end  of  the  year  the  prices  dropped 
rapidly,  until  they  were  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  A^alues  at  the  highest  point. 
The  $4,000,000  of  exports  referred  to,  therefore,  beyond  question  fully  accovnt  iar  the 
112,000,000  of  silk  goods  entered  in  bonded  warehouse  during  the  'fiscal  year  19*20, 
when  the  values  were  about  four  times  as  hieh. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  banks,  which  had  extended  credit 
to  the  silk  merchants  and  through  which  the  importations  of  1920  were  made  on  letter? 
of  credit,  were  unable  to  deliver  the  silks  because  of  the  numerous  failures  among  the 
merchants  for  whose  account  they  had  been  imported.  As  a  result,  title  to  the  mer- 
chandise reverted  to  the  banks.  The  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  merchandise 
had  remained  in  bonded  warehouse  for  some  time,  while  an  extensive  decline  in  price? 
was  in  progress,  found  it  impossible  to  realize  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  prices  paid  for 
the  goods  or  of  the  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  the  entries  were  made.  In  fact,  it  va.* 
altogether  impossible  for  them  to  dispose  of  the  silks  in  this  countr>^  at  all,  hecaufe  ?iirh 
sales  would  have  entailed  a  withdrawal  from  bond  and  the  payment  of  an  amount  of 
duty  greater  than  the  full  price  then  obtainable  for  the  merchandiw.  This  is  so 
because  the  duty  on  bonded  warehouse  goods  is  payable  on  their  value  at  the  time  of 
exportation  from  the  foreign  country  to  tlie  United  States  and  not  at  the  time  of  their 
withdrawal  from  bond. 

Consequently,  the  banks  and  those  silk  merchants  who  were  able  to  8ur\ive  the 
panic  fall  in  prices  exported  their  bonded-warehouse  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
wherever  they  could  find  buyers,  and  pirticularly  to  Great  Britain. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  irresponsible  and  idle  character  of  Mr.  Cheney's  remark*, 
we  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  customs  regulations  regardinj? 
the  exportation  of  merchandise  previously  imported  and  entered  in  bonded  ware- 
house, its  reimportation  into  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  of  duty  piyable  on 
such  reimportations.    Article  999  of  the  customs  regulations  reads: 

** Exportation — When  not  bona  fide. — As  exportation  is  a  severance  of  goods  from  the 
mass  of  things  belonging  to  this  country  with  the  intention  of  uniting  them  to  the  maas 
of  things  belonging  to  some  foreign  countr>'  the  shipment  of  merchandise  abroad 
with  the  intention  of  returning  the  same  to  tne  United  States  is  not  an  exportation. 
M^chandise  returned  from  abroad  under  these  circumstances  is  dutiable  according 
to  its  nature,  weight,  and  value  at  the  time  of  its  original  arrival  in  this  country. 

"Bonds  given  for  the  exportation  of  merchandise  should  not  be  canceled  by  collec- 
tors unless  they  are  satisfied  that  there  has  been  an  actual  bona  fide  exportation." 

In  the  face  of  this  regulation  it  would  indeed  be  futile  to  export  merdbaodise 
which  had  previously  been  imported  into  this  country  and  then  bring  it  back  again 
at  a  lower  value,  since  it  would  still  be  appraised  at  and  have  to  pay  duty  on  its  value 
at  the  time  of  its  original  exportation  to  the  United  States. 

2.   THE  ALLEGED  DIFFICULTY  OF  APPLYING  A  SEPARATE   CLASSIFICATION  OF  SILK  FABRICS 

MADE  OF  TUS8AH  OR  WILD  SILK. 

When  appearing  before  your  committee  on  December  16,  and  in  our  main  brief,  we 
pointed  out  the  great  inequalities  and  gross  injustice  which  would  result  from  applying 
(as  does  the  Fordney  tariff  bill)  the  same  specific  rates  of  duty  to  fabrics  made  of 
tussah,  or  wild  silk,  as  are  applicable  to  other  silk  fabrics.  We  urgently  requested  that 
if  specific  duties  based  on  weight  are  to  be  embodied  in  the  tariff  Uw  as  finally  enacted 
special  provision  be  made  for  the  fabrics  composed  of  tussah,  or  wild  silk,  with  rate^ 
substantially  lower  than  for  all  other  silk  fabrics.  We  suggested  what  we  believed  ta 
be  a  proper  provision  and  proper  rates. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  our  reason  for  this  request  was  briefly  this:  Fabrics 
made  of  tussah,  or  wild  sillc,  though  the  cheapest  of  all  silk  fabrics  and  worth  loughlv 
only  one-half  as  much  as  the  other  fabrics,  wei^h  substantially  more  than  the  other  silk 
goods.  The  same  specific  duty,  based  on  weight  and  applied  to  all  alike,  therefore, 
will  produce  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the  value  in  tne  case  of  the  tussah,  or  wild 
silk,  goods  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  fabrics.  In  fact,  a  specific  duty  which  is  fair 
for  other  silk  fabrics  will  of  necessity  be  prohibitive  for  the  heavier  and  cheaper  fabrics 
of  tussah,  or  wild  silk. 

Mr.  Cheney,  in  opposing  our  request,  does  not  deny  its  necessity,  but  endeavors  to 
prevent  a  separate  classification  by  making  it  appear  difficult  of  administration.  In 
this  we  disagree  with  him  most  emphatically  and  for  the  following  reasons: 
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Fabrics  composed  of  tusaah,  or  wild  dlk,  are  known  aa  ninghais,  ehantungB,  and 
honans,  which  come  from  China,  and  pongees,  which  come  from  Japan.  The  tussah 
:ulk  used  in  these  fabrics  is  a  product  of  China,  scientifically  or  technically  known  as 
"antheraea  pern^d/'  The  above  classes  of  fabrics  composed  of  this  wild  silk  are  all 
imported  into  this  country  in  their  natural  condition  (partly  ungummed),  and  are 
therefore  easily  identified  on  account  of  the  natural  color  (brown)  and  other  physical 
characteriBtics. 

We  admit  that  there  are  other  grades  of  tussah  silk,  such  as  ''antheraea  yamamai" 
and  ''antheraea  mylitta."  The  former  is  a  product  of  Japan.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  above-named  classes  of  fabrics.  It  is  produced  in  very  limited 
quantities  and  is  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  certain  products  for  Japanese  home 
markets.  While  bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  real  (cultivated)  silk  than  does 
the  Chinese  tussah,  it  nevertheless  has  a  distinctive  greenish-yellow  color,  which  is 
readily  recognized. 

The  "anthera^a  mylitta"  referred  to  iff  a  product  of  India.  It  is  known  and  easily 
iwognizable  because  of  the  unevenness  of  its  fiber,  a  natural  result  appearing  in  the 
>dlk  due  to  the  fact  that  the  silkworm  producing  it  feeds  on  various  leaves  and  plants. 
This  ^rade  of  tussah  is  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  spun  or  schappe  silks. 

While  some  of  the  fabrics  composed  of  tussah  silks  are  bleached,  converted,  or 
further  advanced,  this  does  not  make  their  separate  classification  more  diflicult,  for, 
even  in  such  advanced  stages  of  manufacture,  tussah*«ilk  fabrics  respond  to  the 
ordinary  commercial  tests  and  are  unmistakably  distinguished  under  a  magnifying 
ghse  from  all  other  silk  fabrics.  Under  a  glass,  for  example,  all  silks  but  tussah, 
regardless  of  the  extent  of  manufacture,  present  a  markea  cylindrical  appearance, 
while  tussah  has  a  ribbon  or  tapelike  contour  which  can  not  be  mistaken. 

Finally,  we  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  matter  of  applying  a  separate 
classification  for  fabrics  composed  of  tussah  silk  is  simplicity  itseli  comparea  with 
the  infinite  care  required  in  solving  the  problems  presented  by  the  one  hundred  or 
more  classifications  for  other  silk  fabrics  provided  in  the  Payne-Aldiich  tariff  and 
reembodied  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill.    We  refer  to  the  provisions  for  specific  duties. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  respectfully  repeat  our  request  that  if  specific  duties  on  silk  fabrics  are  to  be 
embodied  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  law  a  special  provision  be  enacted  for  fabrics 
composed  of  tussaii,  or  wild  silk,  with  rates  substantially  lower  than  for  other  siUc 
fabncB.  On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  provision  and  rates  suggested  in  our  main  brief. 
On  all  other  paragraphs  of  the  silk  schedule  in  which  we  are  interested  we  likewise 
respectfully  refer  your  committee  to  the  requests  made  in  our  main  brief  and  to  the 
reasons  for  same  herein  set  forth. 

Foreign  fahrict  woven  in  the  pi(ce  during  calendar  year  19iO, 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMEirr  OF  HO&ACE  B.  CHENEY,  BEFBESENTIHO 

THE  SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEBICA. 

Senator  McLean.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cheney  one  question, 
not  by  way  of  rebuttal,  because  I  know  the  committee  does  not  go 
into  that,  but  explanatory  of  the  reimportation  of  goods  into  thi^ 
country.  It  is  testified  that  some  15,000,000  yards  or  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  were  sent  in  here  and  then  reexported,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Cheney  one  question  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  figures  that  Mr.  Kridel  gave  yesterday  weie  in 
dollars  instead  of  yards. 

He  spoke  of  the  large  exports  and  Senator  Smoot  asked  him  about 
that,  and  he  did  not  have  the  figures  at  the  moment.  The  explanation 
is  quite  simple,  that  during  the  period  in  which  those  large  export^ 
occurred  there  was  a  tremendous  drop  in  prices  of  silks  and  those 
goods  were  held  in  bond  at  a  price  which  was  practically  double  the 

5 rice  at  which  they  were  then  selling,  and  were  exported  back  to 
apan  and  brought  back  here  again  at  tne  low  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  the  number  of  yards.  Have  you  the 
number  now? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  have  not  the  yardage  that  was  reexported. 

Senator  McLean.  15,000,000, 1  think. 

Mr.  Cheney.  $16,000,000,  if  I  remember  correctly,  would  have 
been  15,000,000  yards. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  dollar  a  yard? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  average  price  of  goods  reached  a  dollar  a  yard 
in  December. 
.  Senator  Smoot.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Cheney.  In  1919.  In  November  a  number  of  those  goods  were 
worth  a  dollar  a  yard  in  this  country.  In  July  they  were  worth  50 
cents.  They  got  down  as  low  as  30  cents,  as  low  as  26.4  cents.  The 
advantage  of  reexporting  goods  on  a  dollar  basis  and  reimporting 
them  on  a  26-cent  basis  and  thereby  escape  three-fourths  of  the  duty 
thev  would  have  paid  is  very  evident. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  class  of  goods  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Habutai.  Everything  was  in  bond  at  that  time  on  a 
dollar  basis,  and  they  escaped  the  payment  of  large  duties  by  send- 
ing it  back  and  bringing  it  over  again  and  paying  new  duties. 

The  value  of  the  Shantungs  I  have  seen  estimated  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  the  Congressmen  on  the  basis  of  $2.50  per  pound.  Those  are  made 
of  the  ttissali  silk.  They  are  brought  in  here  on  the  basis  of  $2.r)0 
a  pound.  We  make  those  goods  in  this  countrv.  The  market  price 
of  the  raw  silk  is  at  present  $4.50  a  pound  with  the  gums  in  it,  and 
with  the  gums  out  it  is  worth  $5  a  pound.  I  think  that  is  a  direct 
comment  on  the  possibility  of  the  undervaluation.  W^e  have  to  pay 
$5  for  silk  to  make  the  goods  and  they  import  them  on  the  basis  of 
$2.50  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  of  pongees  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Shantung  pongees.  The  stock  is  made  of  different 
classifications  of  tussah  goods,  and  that  argument  was  introduced 
in  order  to  show  why  there  was  such  a  very  high  duty  on  tussah 
goods.  It  is  not  the  correct  value.  There  are  a  number  of  classifica- 
tions of  silk.     There  is  the  bombvx  mori;  ther^  is  the  anteraea 
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peryi,  which  is  the  usual  tussah  one,  and  a  number  of  others.  Some 
of  those  are  white  silks,  some  are  yellow,  some  are  brown,  and  some 
are  green.  They  say  you  can  not  readily  distinguish  between  them, 
but  the  white  silks  and  the  ordinary  silks  from  the  usual  sources 
are  just  as  cheap  as  the  cheap  tussah. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  these  taken  from  the  cocoon  the  same  as  the 
regular  silk,  when  the  cocoon  is  wild,  not  cultivated? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  usual  cultivated  silk  is  the  bombvx  mori.  Then 
there  is  the  anteraea  yama  mai,  a  Japanese  silk,  which  is  a  tussah  of 
the  light  green.  Take  the  ordinary  tussah  moth  and  feed  it  on  chest- 
nut leaves  instead  of  oak  leaves  and  it  will  turn  out  a  light  lemon. 
The  color  is  chiefly  a  question  of  treatment. 

Senator  Penrose  asked  about  the  labor  cost  in  pongees  and  why 
that  duty  was  necessary. 

Senator  McLean.  I  would  suggest  that  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  present  any  of  those  statistics  you  wish  in  brief  form,  and 
we  will  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Very  well.  I  have  some  samples  here  to  show  you 
how  difficult  it  would  be.  Here  is  the  silk  that  is  the  regular  silk. 
This  is  a  tussah  silk,  and  these  are  bombyx  mori.  These  are  the 
usual  kind  of  tussah  silk. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Cheney  was  called  to  answer  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Kridel.  I  know  that  was  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  the 
committee,  because  there  is  no  way  of  terminating  the  hearings  if 
we  are  going  to  have  rebuttal  and  surrebuttal  and  go  on  indefinitely. 
I  just  want  to  request  that  Mr.  Kridel  be  permitted  to  file  a  brief  in 
reply  to  the  statements  that  have  been  made  here,  if  that  is  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Kridel. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  brief  and  it  will  be  printed. 

aodxtiofal  brief  of  horace  b.  cheney.  in  reply  to  stateherts  of 

samitbl  kridel. 

In  the  teBtimonjr  of  Mr.  Kridel  the  particular  diacrepancy  between  the  figures 
quoted  by  him  as  importer  from  Japan  and  thoee  presented  oy  the  silk  association 
was  that  his  figures  were  presented  upon  a  dolhur  basis  and  the  silk  association's  figures 
upon  a  yardage  basis.  In  our  opimon  the  latter  is  the  more  significant  factor,  the 
dollar  charts  being  complicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  presented  the  value 
of  Japanese  habutai,  principal  item  on  an  averagie  quality,  decreased  from  approxi- 
mate! jr  $1.15  per  yard  to  $0,457,  which  appeared  to  make  the  imports  shrink  to  half 
of  their  volume,  whereas  the  actual  quantity  was  maintained;  further,  that  the  shrink- 
age in  habutai  imports  due  to  reexportation  was  due  to  the  above  fact  and  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  duty,  and  was  immediately  reexported  to  the  United  States, 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  actual  quantity  impoited  into  the  United  States  in 
10  months  of  1921  was  50  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  entire  year  previous,  including 
the  amount  which  was  reexported. 

The  reauest  which  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  importers  that  woven  |;ood8  made  of 
wild  silk  oe  introduced  at  specific  rates,  leas  than  thoee  in  the  House  bill,  because  of 
the  statement  that  the  value  of  such  silks  was  very  much  less  than  the  others  and 
amounted  to  $2.50  per  pound,  would  seem  to  be  of  questionable  accuracy,  because 
*eight  cocoon  tussah  of  standard  f;rades,  such  as  used  in  the  production  of  the  majority 
of  such  goods,  to-day  is  quoted  in  the  raw  on  the  New  York  market  at  prices  randng 
from  $4.30  to  $4.65  per  pound.  The  gum  removed  from  such  silk  would  make  tiieir 
law  silk  content  worth  from  $5  to  approximately  $5.25  per  pound.  The  manufac- 
turing cost  would  add  very  much  to  this  figure,  and  in  our  opinion  such  goods  could 
not  legitimately  be  imported  from  Japan  to-aay  on  a  value  of  less  than  $6.50  per  pound 
in  the  boiled-off  or  finished  state,  at  which  figure,  paying  a  45  per  cent  duty  would 
amount  to  much  higher  than  the  specific  rates  under  which  they  would  come  in,  under 
the  provision  of  the  House  bill.    Furthermore,  there  are  silks  reeled  from  double 
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C0C00I18  of  the  regular  cultivated  variety  which  are  worth  at  all  timcit  in  the  market 
less  than  the  regular  filature  wild  silk. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  these  wild  silks  are  very  easily  identified:  this 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  usual  source  of  cultivated  silks  is  the  bomhvx 
mori,  which  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  mulberrv  tree,  the  color  of  the  silk  in  the 
ffum  ranging  from  white  to  deep  yellow — gum  discharged,  it  is  a  cream  color  without 
bleaching  of  the  wild  silks;  the  most  common,  and  the  one  which  is  most  often  known 
tussah,  is  the  anteraea  pemyi,  native  of  China  and  Japan,  chiefly  China,  and  which 
feeds  upon  the  oak  leaves.  This  silk  is  usually  received  in  ecru  color,  due  chiefly 
to  the  maceration  process  with  which  the  gum  is  softened  for  reeling.  If  reeled  in 
water,  the  color  is  auite  different.  If  the  worms  are  fed  upon  chestnut  leaves  instead 
of  oak  leaves,  whicn  they  eat  readily,  the  silk  becomes  yellowish  in  character. 

The  second  principal  source  of  wild  silk,  also  known  as  tussah,  is  the  philosamia 
cynthia,  the  silk  of  which  is  quite  similar  in  character  and  color  to  that  of  the  above 
named,  but  slightly  darker.  A  wild  silk  common  in  Japan,  used  somewhat  largely  in 
their  native  product,  is  the  >rama  mai,  which  also  feeds  upon  oak  leaves.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish  j^reen  color,  very  brilliant  in  character  when  boiled  out.  It  can  be  bleached 
a  pure  white. 

Another  variety  of  wild  silk  being  raised  lamly  in  Indo-China  is  the  anteraea 
mylitta,,  which  varies  in  character  from  a  pure  white  to  an  ecru  color  and  thrives  on 
the  castor-oil  plant. 

I^Astly,  there  has  recently  come  into  the  market  a  new  silk  which  is  absolutely  pure 
white,  even  whiter  than  the  cultivated  silk,  and  having  fibers  verv  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, known  as  the  anteraea  eri.  found  in  British  India  and  C<^ombia,  South 
America- also  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  best  expert  to  be  able  to  identify  all  of  theae 
different  forms  of  silk  when  woven  into  goods  and  colored.  In  fact,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  there  is  nobody  who  could  do  so  with  any  certainty.  Moreover,  there  are  goods 
made  in  which  more  than  one  kind  of  silk  is  used  in  manufacture.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  upholstery  goods  imported  from  Europe  in  which  tussah  and  cultivated 
silk  are  both  used  in  the  same  goods,  often  with  mixtures  of  cotton  or  tinsel. 

We  have  provided  for  the  committee  a  set  of  samples  illustrating  the  above  classi- 
fications  of  silks  and  the  ^oods  manufactured  from  the  various  sources  and  mixtures 
of  materials.  Goods  of  this  character  are  not  alone  imported  from  ('hina,  but  are  also 
a  large  product  of  Japan. 

It  has  been  stated  before  the  committee  that  the  same  character  of  goods  was  never 
made  in  the  United  States  as  has  been  produced  in  ( -hina  and  Japan.  This  is  dis- 
tinctly not  correct,  »nd  we  have  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  committee  samples 
illustrating  goods  of  identical  construction  made  of  the  reeled  silk  and  of  wild  silk 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Orient.  It  has  been  also  stated  to  the  committee  that 
the  test  of  twist  was  a  complicated  and  difficult  matter  which  is  not  ascertainable  in 
in  the  customshouse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  twisting  machine  is  a  very  simple  de\'ice 
by  which  the  twist  of  any  thread  can  be  ascertainable  very  cjuickly  and  with  a 
great  degree  of  accuracy.  It  wsfi  also  stated  that  silk  goods  with  lamm^  filling  or 
tinsel  were  not  made  in  this  country.  This  is  also  erroneous,  as  there  are  many  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  engaged  in  manufacturing  material  of  this  character,  severely 
at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  low  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  lamm6  yam  whict 
forms  the  material  of  chief  value.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  lamm6 
tinsel  or  metal-covered  threads  and  products  of  that  character  should  be  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  or  at  least  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  are  recommended  to  the  silk 
schedule. 

STATEICENT  OF  ABMIN  O.  STAPF£B,  NSW  YORK  CITY,  BBPBB- 
SENTma  THE  SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMBBICA. 

Mr.  Staffer.  I  have  been  engaged  by  this  association  to  furnish 
facts  and  figures  for  these  tariff  hearings. 

Senator  La  Follette.  May  I  interrupt  to  inquire  whether  you  • 
were  connected  with  the  Customs  Service  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  the  Grovemment  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  I  have  been  six  years  an  examiner  of  silks,  and  I  have 
had  quite  an  extensive  experience  as  a  domestic  manufacturer  and 
converter.  I  have  been  in  Japan,  Europe,  and  am  quite  conversant 
with  the  situation. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  How  recently  were  you  connected  with  the 
department  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Three  years  ago  I  left. 

The  CHACBBiAN.  Where  were  you  bom? 

Mr.  Staffer.  I  was  born  in  Switzerland. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Twenty  years,  since  1903. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffer.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  habutai,  as  exported 
from  Japan,  is  a  very  unique  fabric,  and  is  not  made  in  this  country 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  composed  of  inferior  silk,  which  is  not  used 
here,  and  which  would  not  be  productive  on  our  looms.  The  Japanese 
goods  are  a  piu-e  fabric,  and  are  inspected  by  the  Government.  The 
weight  is  stamped  on  each  piece  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  in  regard  to  specific  rates  that  may  be 
proposed  it  would  be  very  impracticable  to  have  specific  rates  in  such 
a  fluctuating  market  as  we  had  in  the  past  and  are  still  having,  unless 
they  would  be  put  on  a  flexible  basis.  This  chart*  shows  now  the 
market  fluctuated,  and  specific  rates  that  you  have  to-day  may  be 
out  of  proportion  shortly. 

Referring  to  the  chart,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  chart  shows  the 
expansion  of  the  domestic  production,  including  knit  goods,  since 
1914.  In  1914,  according  to  the  figures  pubhshed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Census,  the  domestic  silk  production  was  $254,000,000, 
and  $41,000,000  of  knitted  silks,  and  only  $34,797,000  imports.  In 
1919  the  domestic  production  grew  to  $688,000,000  domestic  silks,  and 
$207,000,000  of  knitted  silks,  and  only  $53,000,000  imports,  which 
shows  that  the  ratio  has  been  reduced  almost  half  during  the  Under- 
wood tariflF. 

This  chart  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  chart  submitted  by  Mr. 
Cheney  to  the  House,  and  we  added  three  colimms  to  show  different 
tables.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  the  imports  during  1920,  for  con- 
sumption only,  they  are  only  $25,000,000,  against  $50,000,000,  as 
pointed  out  during  the  fiscal  year,  including  bonded  goods.  There 
were  great  quantities  of  bonded  goods  imported,  and  they  had  to  be 
exported  again,  and  they  never  entered  tne  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Regarding  the  efficiency  here  and  in  Japan,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  had  experience  both  in  Japan  and  here,  and  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  efficiency  between  this  country  and  Japan. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  silks  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  I  have  been  over  there  as  a  buyer,  and  I  have  studied 
conditions.  I  went  there  chiefly  with  the  intention  of  bringing  out 
certain  domestic  articles,  but  we  were  only  successful  in  regard  to 
shirtings,  and  this  was  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  war  a 
great  demand  existed  for  shirtings  which  the  domestic  manufacturers 
could  not  supply  and  Japan  was  therefore  able,  to  some  extent,  to 
bring  in  some  shirtings,  but  that  has  been  stopped  long  ago,  and  Japan 
has  never  been  able  to  bring  out  comparable  domestic  goods,  such  as 
taffetas,  which  is  a  common  article  here,  or,  in  fact,  yam  dved  silks, 
which  are  really  a  great  part  of  our  domestic  production.     They  have 

'  All  charts  omitted  in  printing. 
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made  some  attempts  to  bring  out  cr6pe  de  chines  and  geoigettes 
during  the  war,  but  those  attempts  were  rather  disastrous.  They 
were  due  to  speculations  mostly,  and  almost  everybody  that  brought 
them  out  had  to  sell  them  at  a  great  loss.  They  could  not  compete 
with  domestic  products.  It  is  true  that  a  few  mills  in  Japan  have 
up-to-date  looms,  but  that  is  very  much  limited. 

Senator  McLean.  How  long  since  you  have  been  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  I  have  been  in  Japan  during  1916  and  1917  and 
1918. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  not  been  there  since  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  No;  but  I  am  in  close  touch  every  day  with  the 
market  in  Japan  by  cables  and  otherwise,  and  to-day  Japan  is  just 
sending  in  habutais  and  pongees  to  this  market. 

Senator  McLean.  You  visited  these  foreign  markets,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  some  article  that  is 
made  there  that  can  be  sold  here  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  That  was  the  purpose.  I  went  over  there  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  habutais.  I  went  over  there  and  also  assisted 
them  with  my  manufacturing  knowledge,  but  it  was  more  or  less 
hopeless.     The  thing  is  in  a  very  crude  state. 

Senator  McLean.  You  were  employed  for  that  purpose,  as  I 
imderstand  it? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  To  go  abroad  and  keep  track  of  goods  that  are 
manufactured  with  the  iaea  of  bringing  them  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Staffer.  We  also  intended  to  bring  goods  from  Japan  that 
formerly  came  from  Germany,  but  we  were  not  able  to  accompli^ 
that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  did  not  find  much  encouragement, 
then,  from  your  experience  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Very  little  encouragement.  For  instance,  in  this 
country  a  weaver  operates  from  three  to  four  looms,  and  a  weaver  in 
Japan  operates  only  one  loom  and  with  very  primitive  production, 
and  therefore  the  dinerence  in  wages  is  greatly  offset  by  the  difference 
in  efficiency. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  state  what  one  weaver  would  be 
able  to  produce  in  Japan,  operating  the  kind  of  a  loom  that  they 
operate  there,  in  comparison  with  one  weaver  operatii^  three  or 
four  looms  of  superior  manufacture  that  are  operated  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Say,  for  instance,  on  a  haoutai,  a  weaver  would 
produce  between  6  and  8  yards  a  dav  on  one  loom  only,  as  against 
12  to  15  yards  a  day  per  loom,  and  a  weaver  in  this  country  runs 
from  three  to  four  looms. 

Semator  McLean.  Suppose  the  Japanese  had  our  looms  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Of  course,  with  moaem  looms,  they  could  do  more, 
but,  as  I  said,  the  thing  is  very  crude,  and  they  are  slow. 

Senator  McLean.  But,  assuming  that  they  have  the  latest  product 
in  looms  there,  could  they  produce  as  much  as  the  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  I  would  not  say  as  much,  because  it  would  require 
quite  some  time  for  the  weaver  to  become  proficient. 

Senator  McLean.  With  the  experience  that  they  have  had  here? 

Mr.  Staffer.  With  the  experience,  possibly,  the  same  thing  could 
be  established;  but  that  is  pretty  far  off. 
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Senator  McLean.  The  Japanese  laborer  is  adaptable,  and  skillful, 
isn't  he,  when  he  has  had  experience  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  They  are  skillful  and  industrious,  but  they  are  not 
the  same  type  as  we  have  here.  It  is  a  different  type.  It  seems 
that  everytmng  in  the  Orient  moves  much  more  slowly. 

Senator  McLean.  Sometimes  they  move  pretty  rapidly,  in  a  good 
many  lines. 

Mr.  Staffer.  In  certain  things;  but,  in  the  first  place,  in  Japan, 
they  make  certain  articles  there  very  skillfully,  like  brocades,  but 
thej^  are  made  for  home  consumption,  and  they  are  made  in  a  very 
tedious  and  slow  way. 

Senator  McLean.  If  they  had  our  looms,  and  had  the  experience 
our  operatives  have  had,  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  would 
not  produce  just  as  many  yards  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Even  with  those  modem  looms,  and  with  quite 
some  experience,  and  with  the  great  opportunities  they  had  during 
the  war,  they  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  our  market.  Our 
labor  was  practically  depleted,  on  account  of  conditions,  and  the 
Japanese  laoor  was  not  anected  at  all,  and  still  they  have  not  made 
any  inroads  at  all  on  our  articles.  Take,  for  instance,  45  per  cent 
duty  on  the  finished  article,  is  equivalent  to  about  300  to  350  per 
cent  protection  on  wages. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  the  modern 
looms  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  they  have  not  reached 
the  state  of  perfection  where  they  compete  with  us  in  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  They  have  not  reached,  even  with  modem  looms, 
that  state  of  perfection.  A  Japanese  factory  is  not  as  efficient  and 
as  well  orgamzed  as  a  factory  here.  I  visited  quite  a  few,  and  I 
went  all  t&oueh  the  interior. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  not  been  there  since  1918? 

Mr.  Staffer.  In  1918  there  was  not  much  diflFerence.  .  I  come  in 
touch  with  people  that  have  been  in  Japan  recently,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  no  such  fabrics  have  been  imported  recently  is  sufiicient 
proof.  It  seems  strange  that  with  labor  in  their  favor,  for  instance^ 
in  the  case  of  georgette  or  crfipe  de  chine,  where  the  ratio  of  labor  to 
the  fabric  is  greater  than  in  tne  habutai,  that  under  the  same  tariff 
thev  should  be  able  to  bring  in  such  crfipe  de  chines  and  georgettes,, 
and  other  fabrics,  but  so  far  thev  have  confined  themselves  to  habutai. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  you  want  to  state? 

Mr.  Staffer.  That  is  all. 

KinXTED  SILK  OUTEBWEAB. 

[Paragraph  1208.] 

STATEMENT  OF  SIDNEY  WORKS,  BEPRESENTINa  THE  NATIONAI* 
KNITTED  OTTTERWEAB  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Worms.  I  represent  the  FrankUn  Knitting  Mills  and  the 
National  Ejiitted  Outerwear  Association — the  silk  branch. 

Senator  Calder.  Please  tell  the  committee  where  the  Franklin 
Knitting  Mills  are  located. 

Mr.  Worms.  511-519  East  Seventy-second  Street,  New  York  City. 
We  have  mills  there,  in  Brooklyn,  and  also  in  Lehighton,  Pa. 

Senator  Caldibr.  And  in  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes;  561  Grant  Avenue. 
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Senator  Shoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  that  give  the  rates  you  are  asking  for) 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes. 

This  part  of  the  knitted  outer  wear  industry  had  its  inception 
about  the  year  1908,  and  to^iay  has  about  10,000  employees  out  of 
57,000  in  our  entire  industry.  It  has  grown  from  nothing  in  1908  to 
that  position. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  branch  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  The  silk  branch. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  use  the  imitation  silk  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  No;  the  pure  thread  only.  It  covers  silk  sweaters, 
silk  men's  and  women's  mufflers,  and  silk  neckwear. 

We  ask  for  an  increase  over  the  Fordney  bill  from  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  this  industry  and 
its  tanff  necessities  were  given. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  instead  of  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Worms.  Forty  per  cent;  yes. 

They  granted  us  a  separate  classification,  and  we  now  ask  for  a 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  on  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Worms.  On  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  the  foreign  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  One  hundred  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  More  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  One  hundred  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

The  foreign  conversion  cost  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  AmericaD, 
and  therein  lies  our  great  competition  to-day.  Of  course,  with 
depreciated  exchanges,  they  can  bring  their  merchandise  in  and  we 
can  not  begin  to  compete  with  them.  This  refers  especially  to  Austria, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  to  some  extent  to  Switzerland,  but 
only  a  small  amount. 

To  show  how  completely  the  present  valuation  affects  importations, 
I  was  speaking  yesterday  to  a  gentleman  who  imports  machinery  that 
we  use  in  our  industry.  His  machinery  is  made  in  Switzerland. 
Machinery  identical  in  nature  is  made  in  Germany.  I  have  been  to 
the  plants  of  each  of  these  countries  where  the  macninery  is  produced. 
His  duty  on  his  machines  to-day  is  about  $200  apiece,  whereas  the 
duty  on  the  identical  machine  from  Germany  is  equivalent  to  about 
$45.  He  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation  as  an 
importer.  By  the  way,  he  is  the  first  importer  whom  I  ever  met  who 
was  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation.  He  said  that  it  was  im- 
material to  him  whether  the  duty  is  levied  on  American  valuation 
or  the  foreign  valuation,  although  he  thought  the  Government 
would  receive  greater  duties  from  that  particular  line  if  we  had 
American  valuation.  Being  an  American  citizen  and  living  in  this 
country,  he  was  in  favor  of  it  for  that  reason. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  those  machines  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Worms.  They  are  not.     They  are  produced  in  Europe. 

Senator  McLean.  If  they  were  made  m  this  coimtry,  he  would 
prefer  the  foreign  valuation  ? 
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Mr.  Worms.  No;  he  would  still  prefer  the  American  valuation, 
because  it  would  give  him  more  certain  protection  if  the  machines 
were  produced  here. 

The  reason  that  we  ask  for  a  change  in  the  rate  is  that  the  cost  of 
knitted  outer  wear  per  pound  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  manufacture  in  Germany,  is  about,  in  reahty,  to-day,  on  the 
depreciated  exchange,  10  to  1.  When  this  brief  was  drawn  up  it  was 
about  5  to  1. 

The  figures  that  we  have  used  are  based  upon  Research  Report 
No.  40,  on  wages  in  foreign  countries,  prepared  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  They  indicate  (p.  67)  that  the 
average  hourly  textile  labor  wage  in  Germany  is  less  than  7  marks, 
which  to-day  is  equivalent  to  about  4  cents  per  hour.  Our  labor 
cost  here  is  50  cents  an  hour.  So  I  think  you  can  see  very  readily 
why  we  require  ample  protection  and  how  this  industry  has  grown 
under  the  protection  we  have  had  from  Republican  tanffs. 

Being  a  luxury,  it  does  not  affect  the  laooring  element  so  far  as 
added  cost  to  them  is  concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  it  jgives  em- 
plo^ent  to  labor  which,  in  turn,  can  use  other  articles  in  this  country 
which  are  produced  by  our  American  workmen. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  We  produce  silk  knitted  goods — sweaters,  men's  neck- 
wear, muJBSers,  etc. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  outer  wear  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  For  outer  wear  only. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  production  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Of  our  branch  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worms.  About  $40,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Why,  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  Unfortunately,  every 
one  of  the  branches  of  our  industry  has  been  under  hosiery  and  imder- 
wear  and  other  textile  sections  oi  the  tariff  law. 

Senator  La  Follette.  With  what  class  of  goods  do  you  compete  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  do  all  the  things  you  have  enumer- 
ated here — sweaters,  neckwear,  mufflers,  and  things  of  that  sort — 
have  competition  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  this  industry  originated  abroad. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  they  come  in  here  in  considerable 
quantities,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  have  no  means  of  stating  anything 
about  the  amount  of  importation  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Not  in  aoUars  and  cents,  because  we  are  not  segre- 
gated and  we  can  not  get  statistics,  but  they  have  been  increasing 
as  exchanges  have  gone  down.  This  applies  especially  since  the 
armistice  to  such  countries  as  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  have  your  prices  increased  since,  say> 
1913?    What  is  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  They  doubled  up  to  the  time  of  March,  1920.  Since 
then  they  have  been  reduced  aoout  33J  per  cent. 

81527— 22— 80H 12 7 
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Senator  Oalder.  Are  any  of  these  goods  exported  that  are  manu- 
factured here  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  No. 

Senator  Calder.  There  is  no  foreign  market  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes.  We  opened  a  foreign  market  in  South  America, 
much  to  our  regret,  at  the  time  of  the  extreme  break  in  prices  of 
silk.  They  refused  to  accept  the  merchandise.  It  lay  on  the  pier 
for  a  number  of  months  untu  we  found  a  market  for  it  at  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  original  invoice  value. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  any  samples  of  the  things  you 
produce  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  This  tie  that  I  have  on.  I  had  an  exhibit  at  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  our  merchandise.  Samples  are  avail- 
able to  your  committee  at  any  time. 

BRIEF   OF  SIDVBT   WORMS,  BXPRJBSBirTINO   THE    NATIONAL  XNITTZO  OUTSl. 

WEAR  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  TORE  CITT. 

In  House  of  Representatives  bill  7456  such  of  the  product  of  the  knitted  outer- 
wear industry  as  are  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk  are  specified  in  the 
latter  i>art  of  paragraph  1208,  page  135,  lines  15,  16,  and  17. 

We  are  not  interested  in  the  other  fabrics  or  articles  included  in  that  paragraph, 
our  sole  interest  being  in  knitted  outerwear. 

CHANGES   SUOOE8TED  IN    WORDING. 

We  respectfully  suggest  the  following  changes  in  paragraph  1208,  page  135,  line  15 
First.  After  the  word  '*and"  insert  the  word  **alL" 
Second.  Strike  out  the  word  "goods"  and  insert  the  word  "articles." 
Third.  After  the  word  "crocheted"  insert  the  words  "wholly  or  in  part." 
The  reasons  for  these  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  language  of  the  paragraph  are 
self-evident. 

CHANGES   SUGGESTED   IN   RATE. 

Paragraph  1208,  page  136,  line  17:  Strike  out  "40"  and  insert  "50." 
Paragraph  1208,  lines  15, 16,  and  17  should  read  with  suggested  changes  incorporated: 
"Outerwear  and  all  other  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  finished  or 
unfinished,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem.' 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relating  to  the  industry  and  its  tariff  necessities  were  placed  before  that  committee 
and  request  was  made  (1)  for  a  separate  classification  for  knitted  outerwear;  and  (2) 
a  proper  protective  rate  which  would  necessarily  be  higher  than  the  rate  dven  to 
hosiery,  underwear,  etc.,  for  reasons  stated  at  length  l^fore  the  Ways  and  Mean» 
Committee,*  and  which  briefly  stated  are: 


(a)  That  knitted  outerwear  products  are  articles  of  fashion. 
(b)- 


That  in  the  manufacture  of  knitted  outerwear  greater  overhead  costs  are  incurred 
due  to  the  rapid  change  in  style,  necessity  of  carrying  stock  of  raw  material,  and  many 
colors. 

(c)  Greater  selling  expense  in  the  sale  of  knitted  outerwear. 

(d)  Advantages  of  foreign  competitors  in  low  overhead,  etc. 

It  was  obviously  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  House  to 
reco^ize  the  justice  of  our  reauests,  for  in  both  the  silk  and  wool  schedules  separate 
classifications  were  made  for  knitted  outerwear,  but  the  rate  fixed  for  silk  knitted 
outerwear  was  no  higher  than  that  provided  for  knit  underwear,  hose,  etc.,  ^ereas  a 
higher  rate  than  wocu  underwear  was  properly  given  to  wool  outerwear  in  Schedule  11. 
paragraph  1115,  page  123,  line  22. 

The  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  provide  a  higher  rat* 
of  duty  for  silk  outerwear,  knit  or  crocheted,  than  they  provided  for  silk  knit  under- 
wear, we  believe  to  have  been  the  result  of  purely  unintentional  inadvertence,  because 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  object  in  providing  a  separate  classification  for 
silk  outerwear^  knit  or  crocheted. 

^  Report  of  tarifl  hearings,  Feb.  3, 1921,  p.  2878;  also  p.  2G25. 
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BBA80N  FOR  CHANGE  IN  RATE. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  we  submit  herewith  figures  showing  the  cost 
of  manuibcture  of  silk  knit  outerwear  per  pound  in  this  country  as  compared  with  tiie 
cost  of  manufacture  in  Germany,  which  is  the  country  of  principal  competing  pro- 
duction. 

The  labor  figures  upon  which  this  comparison  is  based  have  been  taken  from  Re- 
search Report  No.  40  on  Wages  in  Foreign  Coimtries,  prepared  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  which  indicate  (p.  67)  that  the  average  hourly  textile  labor 
wa^  in  Germany  is  less  than  7  marks  (including  all  ememncy  allowances,  etc.), 
which  at  10.006  exchange  is  approximately  4  cents  United  States  currency,  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  hourly  wage  in  our  industry  at  home  of  approximately  50  cents. 

Comparative  cost  analysis  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufacture  of  knitted  outerwear. 


Raw  mitoiAl  (dyed  yam). 
10  ptf  oen  t  waste 


Net  cost  of  yam  dyed . 
CaDTsrsion  cost 


Total  manufacturing  ooet . 
Difference  (about  53  per  cent) . . 


I  One-fifth  of  domestic  conversion  cost. 

<  This  is  present  value  and  takes  into  account  all  conversion  costs  from  raw  silk  to  dyed  yam,  the  basic 
raw  silk  price  being  the  same  at  home  and  abroad,  being  55  per  coit  of  total  manufacturing  coet. 

This  comparison  shows  that  it  would  require  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  53  per  cent 
based  on  American  value  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  rate  assessed  on  our  products  be  not  less 
than  50  per  cent. 

ABTIFICIAL  SUK  KNITTED  OUTEBWEAE. 

[Paragraph  1215.] 

STATEXBNT  OF   FRED  MAYEB,  BEPBJBSENTING  THE  NATIONAL 
KNITTED  OUTEBWEAB  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Senator  McCumber;  Didn't  Mr.  Phoenix  speak  on  this  same 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  No;  that  was  on  the  wool  manufacturers  of  knitted 
outerwear- 
Senator  McCumber.  You  wish  to  speak,  do  you  ? 

Mi.  Mayer.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Gentlemen,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  manufac- 
ture of  knitted  outerwear  made  of  artificial  silk  is  a  growing  busi- 
ness. In  time  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  do  a  large  business  and, 
therefore,  we  hope  you  will  give  it  proper  consideration. 

Senator  Watson.  To  what  para^apn  are  you  addressing  yourself? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Paragraph  1215. 

Senator  Watson.  Artificial  or  imitation  silk  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Lines  7  to  10. 

Senator  Watson.  Knitted  goods,  ribbons,  and  other  fabrics  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes;  particularly  knitted  outerwear.  I  am  referring 
to  that  which  takes  in  sweaters,  knitted  scarfs,  etc. 

Based  on  the  duty  on  artificial  yam,  as  assessed  under  the  House 
bill,  we  ask  on  our  article  a  50  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  and  70 
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per  cent  protective  ad  valorem  duty,  American  valuation,  to  allow 
us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  goods  and  continue  to  retain  our 
business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  45  cents? 

Mi,  Mayee.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  do  you  want  that  specific  duty  of  45  cents? 

Mi.  Mateb.  In  the  brief  which  I  am  going  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee we  say  we  want  to  strike  out  45  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  70. 

Senator  Smoot.  Seventy  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mi.  Mater.  Yes.  Under  the  present  bill  the  duty  on  yarn  would 
be  63  cents  per  pound ,  and  we  ask  for  70  cents  on  the  manufactured 
products.  The  figures  that  are  presented  on  labor  and  everything 
will  prove  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  protective  rate  we  ask. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mi.  Mater.  We  want  to  strike  out  37.5  and  insert  50. 

Senator  Watson.  Tell  us  why. 

Mi.  Mater.  I  will  say  this,  if  you  do  not  mind,  that  I  am  handing 
to  the  committee  a  memorandiun  showing  figures  in  detail  on  actual 

S reduction  costs  of  knitted  outerwear  in  the  United  States  aiid  in 
rermany  and  also  showing  the  necessity  for  this  rate. 

Senator  McjCumber.  You  may  proceed. 

Mi.  Mater.  I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  raw  material? 

I^.  Mater.  Artificial  silk. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  make  artificial  silk  from? 

Mr.  Mater.  Out  of  various  materials.  I  would  rathennot  go  into 
that  because  I  am  not  an  expert  on  it.  Some  is  made  out  of  cotton 
linters  and  some  of  wood  pulp. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  on  singles  it  is  45  cents  per  poimd, 
and  if  tram,  50  cents  per  pound.  Why  do  you  want  70  cents  as 
against  manufactured  yam  itself  at  45  cents  ? 

Mr.  Mater.  I  will  read  this. 

Senator  Smoot.  Never  mind  reading  it  if  it  is  there. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

• 

A  large  and  increasing  quantity  of  knitted  outerwear  is  being  manu&ctured  from 
artificial  silk.  These  products  are  covered  by  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  1215,  page 
137,  lines  7  to  10,  of  the  pending  tariff  bill. 

We  recommend  the  following  changes: 

In  verbiaae. — ^Paragraph  1216,  page  137,  line  7:  Strike  out  words  ''knit  goods'*  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  ''fabrics  and  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part." 
This  modification  in  the  language  of  the  paragraph  we  believe  will  male  the  claaaifi- 
cation  more  definite  and  certain. 

In  rate. — ^Paragraph  1215,  page  137,  line  9:  Strike  out  "45"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "70."    Line  10,  strike  out  "37i  "  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "60." 

The  amended  paraaraph  ltl5. — lines  7,  8,  9,  and  10  should  read  with  proposed 
changes  incorporated: 

"Fabrics  and  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  ribbons  and  other  fab- 
rics and  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  70  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGE  IN  RATE. 

Compeneatory  specific  duty, — ^The  duty  on  the  raw  material  (artificial  silk  yarns) 
as  provided  in  this  paragraph  will  at  the  present  American  vialue  be  assesBed  at  the 
23  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  (p.  137,  lines  6  and  7),  which  upon  the  present  American 
value  of  artificial  silk  yams  of  $2.75  per  pound  equals  63  cents  per  pound. 

In  fixing  the  compensatory  specific  duty  lor  articles  made  from  artificial  sUk  yarns, 
there  should  be  added  10  per  cent  to  cover  conversion  waste,  which  necessitates  a 
specific  compensatory  duty  of  70  cents  per  pound  on  such  articles. 
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Ad  valorem  jrotecUve  duty, — ^The  protective  ad  valorem  duty  on  knit  goods  and 
other  artidee  manufactured  from  artificial  silk  vams  should  be  not  lees  than  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  which  is  the  minimimi  rate  which  would  put  us  on  a  competitive  basis 
nrith  foreign  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  merchandise. 

We  submit  below  for  the  information  of  your  committee  figures  showing  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  knitted  outerwear  made  in  Germany  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  similar  articles  made  in  the  United  States. 

Comparative  analysis  of  cost  of  Tnanufacture  of  artificial  silk  knitted  outerwear  in  the  United 

States  anaOermany, 


Cost  artificial  silk  yarn  p«r  pound 

Dveiiig 

W a.stc,  1 0  per  cent 

Total  material  cost  (which  is  45  per  cent  total  domestic  manufacture  cost). 
Conversion  cost  (which  is  56  per  cent  of  total  domestic  manufacture  cost) 

Total  cost 

Difference. : 


Germany.)  Domeetic. 


$1,90  1         12.75 
.06  .30 

.19  '  .30 


2.15'  3.35 

1.82  4.10 


2.97  7.46 


4.48 


>  The  foreign  conversion  cost  is  approximately  one>fifth  of  the  domestic  prcductlon  cost.  The  labor 
fignres  upon  which  t)iis  comparison  is  based  have  been  taken  from  Research  Report  No.  40  on  wages  in 
fordgn  countries  (National  Industrial  Confeierce  Bcaid)  \«hich  ^hows  that  the  labor  wage  in  German 
textile  industnes  is  less  than  7  marks  per  hour,  taking  into  account  all  additions  to  wages  by  w  ay  of  allow- 
ances, etc.,  which  is  equivalent  at  six-tenths  cent  per  mark  to  4  cents  I  nited  States  currency  as  com- 
Eared  with  a  low  average  hourly  wage  of  50  cents  in  the  Tmted  States.  These  figures  are  also  confirmed 
y  the  pamphlet  on  taxifl  Informatian—'Wages  in  foreign  countries— published  wis  year  for  the  ufe  of 
Congress. 

Deducting  from  the  ahove  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture — ^i.  e.,  $4.48  per 
pound — ^the  70  cents  compensatory  duty  for  which  we  ask,  there  remains  13.78  to  be 
covered  b]^  the  protective  ad  valorem  duty,  which  is  equal  to  50  per  cent  American 
value  and  is  the  minimum  rate  under  which  American  manufacturers  in  this  industry 
can  compete  with  Germany.  We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  rate  for  our 
products  be  fixed  at  no  less  than  70  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

ABTIFICIAL  SILK  TABVS. 

[Paragraph  1215.] 

STATEMENT  OF  BOLAND  L.  TATLOB,  PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,  BEP- 
BESEKTING  THE  TUBIZB  ABTIFICIAL  SILK  CO.  OF  AHEBICA. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Mr.  Taylor,  please  give  your  address,  busi- 
ness, and  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  My  name  is  Roland  L.  Taylor.  My  address  is 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Tubize  Artificial  Silk  Co.  of 
America. 

Perhaps,  for  a  moment,  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  speak  of  our 
particular  line  of  manufacture.  I  represent  the  yam  end  of  the 
artificial  silk  industry.  Every  other  speaker  that  has  appeared 
before  you  to-day  has  represented  the  manufacture  of  mercnandise 
made  from  dlk  or  artificial  silk  yams.  I  speak  for  the  yam  itself. 
This  [indicating]  is  artificial  silk  yam  which  is  used  by  many  of  these 

gntlemen  who  have  appeared  before  you  in  the  manufacture  of 
eir  products.  This  [indicating]  is  the  yam  just  as  it  is  spun. 
lliese  [indicating]  are  some  of  the  colors  that  are  dj«d.  This  [in- 
dicating] is  a  sample  of  hosiery  made  from  artificial  silk  yam. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  the  plants  increased  in  the  United  States 
since  1909  ? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  wiU  let  me  have  about  three  minutes  of  your 
time,  I  think  that  perhaps,  since  there  is  so  little  known  about  the . 
industry,  I  can  give  you  a  brief  sketch. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  methods  in  use  to-day  in  making 
artificial  silk.  One  is  known  as  the  viscose  method,  and  the  other  Ls 
known  as  the  nitrocellulose  method.  The  viscose  method  takes 
wood  pulp  and  reduces  it  by  a  chemical  jprocess  to  a  viscous  mass, 
which  is  then  spun  into  a  filament.  6ur  method  takes  cotton 
linters  and  makes  guncotton  out  of  them.  To  that  extent  it  is  the 
same  as  gunpowder.  Froin  that  point  on  it  is  reduced  from  gun- 
cotton  to  a  viscous  mass  by  another  chemical  process  and  then 
into  a  filament. 

Senator  McLean.  The  base  of  this  is  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Cotton  Unters;  yes,  sir.  As  to  the  viscose  silk,  if  1 
had  some  of  it  here  you  would  not  be  able  to  see  the  diBference  be- 
tween that  and  the  samples  which  I  exhibited  of  nitrocellulose  silk. 
No  one  could  tell  the  dinerence  except  an  expert,  and  perhaps  even 
he  would  have  considerable  difficulty.  Cellulose  of  one  Knd  or 
another  is  used  as  a  basis  for  both  methods,  the  difference  being  in 
the  chemical  treatment  of  the  cellulose  and  the  methods  of  spinning 
into  a  filament. 

You  have  heard  so  much  of  the  labor  costs  here  and  abroad  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  on  this  subject.  Before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  I  introduced  direct  evidence  through  a  Bel- 

San  superintendent  and  through  a  Swiss  gentleman  at  the  head  of  a 
ungarian  plant.  The  actual  labor  cost  paid  in  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  Hungary  is  all  in  the  comparative  schedule  of 
wages  prepared  and  pubfished  for  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee. 

The  raw  materials  for  our  product  are  probably  10  per  cent  cheaper 
on  the  other  side.  Labor  is  from  one-quarter  to  one-fifth  in  Belgium 
and  France.     Of  course,  in  Germany  it  would  be  very  much  cheaper. 

We  ask  for  a  tariff  which  will  equalize  labor,  nothing  else.  We  ask 
for  a  tariff  which  will  allow  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  land  his  goods 
in  this  country  and  sell  them  in  competition,  landed,  at  the  same  cost 
which  we  have  to  pay  for  our  manufactured  eoods. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  say  tnat  is  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Underwood  bill  carried  a  rate  of  duty  of  35  per 
cent.  At  the  price  of  francs  to-day  that  amounts  to  only  about  14 
per  cent  on  American  valuation.  We  should  have  a  duty  which,  in 
round  figiu'es,  would  amount  to  about  85  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  the  case  if  they  did  not  pay  any 
more  francs  now  than  before  on  account  of  depreciation. 

Mr.  Tayloe.  I  was  going  to  touch  that  in  both  ways.  To-day  it 
requires  85  cents  to  put  us  on  a  par  in  our  own  market  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer  who  is  selling  goods  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watsox.  Do  you  mean  instead  of  45  cents  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  sneaking  of  cents  only.  I  am  speaking  of 
money,  not  per  cent.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  that  be  expressed  in  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Forty  per  cent  on  American  valuation.  I  think 
perhaps  the  values  which  Mr.  Cheney  put  in — his  answer  to  that 
same  question — of  38.5  or  55  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value  would 
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suffice  for  the  present,  I  think  it  would  complicate  matters  less  if  I 
should  let  it  go  at  those  fieures. 

We  are  under  the  silk  schedule,  although  we  are  not  distinctly  silk. 
We  are  cotton.  I  should  take  the  same  38.5  on  American  valuation 
and  the  55  per  cent  on  foreign  values  of  which  Mr.  Cheney  spoke. 

Senatdr  Smoot.  The  Fordney  bill  gives  you  40  cents  per  pound, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understood  it  gave  45  cents,  but  not  less  than 
23  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is,  of  course,  a  duty  of  23  per  cent  ad 
valorem  limitation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  proved  the  facts  in  the  case  pretty  clearly  to  the 
Fordney  committee.  They  were  friendly  in  their  attitude.  Why 
they  h&ve  reduced  the  tarin  since  the  Underwood  tariff  was  in  exist- 
ence I  do  not  know.  The  Underwood  tariff  was  laid  at  a  time 
when  exchange  all  over  the  world  was  at  p^ar.  At  that  time  the 
average  labor  cost  abroad  was  probably  about  half  of  what  our  labor 
then  cost.  To-day  it  is  one-quarter  to  one-fifth,  and  as  to  the  exchange, 
of  course,  you  Wnow.  Why  they  have  reduced  the  tariff  is  beyond 
my  understanding.  This  is  not  an  argument;  it  is  just  simply  a 
statement  of  facts.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  facts  are  all 
very  clear. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  give  the  importations  and  also  the 
production  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  capacity  for  producing  in  the  United  States 
to-day  is  probably  19,000,000  to  20,000,000  pounds.  L  can  not  tell 
you  what  Xhe  importations  are.  They  vary  so  much  and  come  in  so 
fast. 

iSenator  McCumber.  Are  they  importing  these  yams  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  importing  these  yarns.  I  am  talking  only 
of  yams.     I  am  not  dealing  with  anything  else  but  these  yams. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  Icnow  to  what  extent  fabrics  com- 
posed of  artificial  silk  are  im|>orted  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  that,  gir.  A  very  large  amount  of 
yam  has  come  from  abroad  this  year,  however,  because  the  foreign 
product  at  this  time  is  paying  only  from  one- third  to  four-tenths  of 
the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  provided  in  the  Underwood  bill.  In  other 
words,  the  Underwood  bill  provided  a  tariff  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
at  the  time  when  exchange  was  practically  at  par  all  over  the  world, 
so  that  it  really  meant  much  more  nearly  35  per  cent  on  American 
valuations.  At  the  present  time  a  franc  varies  from  less  than  one- 
third  to  a  little  over  four-tenths  of  its  par  value,  and  therefore  the 
amount  of  duty  being  levied  on  foreign  selling  price  is  approximately 
one-third  to  four-tenths  of  the  amount  that  should  be  unposed. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  know  how  many  pounds  of  yam 
have  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.  It  could  be  gotten 
through  the  customhouse. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  given  in  our  reports  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  a  minute. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  shows  here  yams  and  threads,  during  the 
last  10  months,  3,465,000. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  for  what  period  ? 
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Senator  McCumber.  Ten  months.     It  is  up  to  the  1st  of  November. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  industry  is  comparatively  new.  We  have  put 
into  it  so  far  about  $7,000,000.  We  have  erected  a  plant  fkt  Hope- 
well, Va.  The  site  you  may  recall  as  the  location  of  the  Dupont 
¥lant,  where  1,200,000  pounds  of  guncotton  was  made  each  day. 
'hat  was  an  amount  equal  to  the  wiole  production  of  France.  We 
bought  part  of  their  land  and  part  of  their  machinery,  the  operation 
having  cost  to  date,  as  before  stated,  •about  $7,000,000.  We  are 
employing  about  2,000  people,  both  men  and  women,  and  will  even- 
tually employ  many  more.  We  have  reached  about  6,000  pounds  of 
silk  yam  per*  day,  our  ultimate  capacity  being  planned  for  ^0,000 
pounds  per  day.  The  whole  of  the  territory  surrounding  Hopewell  is 
really  dependent  upon  us.  Other  industries  are  following  us,  and  if 
we  succeed  Hopewell  is  likely  to  become  a  permanent  communitv. 
The  building  oi  our  plant  and  the  protection  of  our  business  really 
means  the  retention  of  a  section  that  had  been  started  during  the 
war.  but  which  otherwise  would  have  been  ruined  with  the  closing 
of  tne  war. 

Senator  McLean.  The  condition  of  your  industry  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  started  last  Ma  v.  We  have  reached  about  60  per 
cent  of  our  production.  We  are  selling  the  product  and  we  are  going 
ahead,  but  if  this  foreign  silk  is  landed  here  so  much  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  make  it,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  it  simply  allows  them 
to  go  on  and  increase  manufactures  abroad  and  to  finally  drive  us 
out  of  business. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  anticipation.  I  am  wondering  whether 
you  have  met  any  competition. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Oh,  yes.  The  amount  of  foreign  silk  that  has  been 
brought  In  here — that  is,  upward  of  3,500,000  pounds— has  depressed 
the  price.  The  silk  that  comes  in  is  not  of  the  highest  quality. 
Silk  m  this  country  is  graded  as  A,  B,  and  C.  Veiy  little  of  A  quality 
comes  in,  but  large  quantities  of  B  and  C  quality.  The  imports 
greatly  depressed  the  price  of  B  and  C  qualities. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  support  of  your  statement,  it  should  be 
said  that  during  the  entire  year  of  1920  the  importations  were 
1,716,667  pounds,  while  during  the  10  months  of  1921  they  grew  to 
3,425,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  in  answer  to  your  question.  Senator  McLean. 

Senator  McLean.  That  shows  an  enormous  increase  in  importa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  answer  to  your 
question. 

Seiia tor  McLean.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  that  increase  were  to  keep  on,  it  would  eventually 
drive  us  out  of  the  market. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  for  the  actual  diflfdrence  in  the  labor  cost 
and  in  the  goods,  so  that  we  will  not  be  at  such  a  disadvantage.  We 
want  to  let  the  foreign  manufacturer  in,  but  we  want  a  fair  chance 
in  our  home  market. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  located  in  Virginia,  are  you  ? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  The  plant  is  in  Virginia,  but  the  money  came  from 
New  York.  About  $4,000,000  came  from  New  York  and  about 
$3,000,000  from  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Smoot.  Who  owns  the  plant  in  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Tayloe.  I  do  not  know  of  any  plant  in  Ohio  that  is  produc- 
ing silk. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  further  examination  of  this  report  shows 
that  the  figures  of  1,667,000  for  1920  was  for  the  first  10  months  of 
that  year. 

Mr.  Taylor.^  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  that  France,  which  makes  a  large  quantity  of  arti- 
ficial silk  yams  and  is  at  present  exporting  large  quantities  to  this 
country,  has  a  duty  of  22.5  francs  per  kilo  against  any  silks  from  any 
other  country.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  tnat  is  approxi- 
mately 80  cents  per  pound.  France  is  sending  its  goods  to  this  coun- 
try with  a  duty  of,  possibly — well,  it  would  not  be  over  40  or  50  cents 
—when  its  duty  against  its  neighbors — Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany — is  80  cents  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  Great  Britain  has  done  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  probably  Great  Britain  is  sending  silk  in,  too. 
They  have  a  company,  the  Cortauld  Co.,  which  probably  sent  in  a 
great  deal  of  silk.  You  asked  about  the  effect  of  this  on  prices.  I 
think  the  A  quality  of  silk  in  this  country  is  probably  better  than  any 
made  abroad.  You  see  in  making  this  yam  a  filament  is  spun,  and 
many  operations,  chemical  and  mechanical,  enter  into  the  making 
of  a  perfect  yam.  Our  A  quality  is  probably  better  than  theirs; 
our  B  and  C  qualities  are  no  better.  The  silk  sent  in  to  this  country 
competes  directly  with  the  B  and  C  qualities,  and  when  the  market 
is  quiet  depresses  the  prices  of  these  qualities  very  much  indeed. 

1  think  the  fact  that  France  has  been  maUng  this  for  many  years 
and  puts  a  duty  of  10  francs  a  pound  on  it  ought  to  weigh  very 
strongly  with  tms  committee. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  but  I  would  like  to  file  a  brief  with 
the  committee. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  we  keep  the  specific  duty,  what  do  you 
want  on  singles  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Eighty-five  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  45  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  on  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  rather  leave  that.  I  am  not  a  technical 
man. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  5  cents  more  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

BRUT  OF  &0LA3n>  L.  TAYLOR,  RJBPRSBBNTZirQ  THZ   TXTBIZZ  ABTI7Z0XAL 
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Artificial  Bilk  and  real  silk  have  in  common  one  property — luster.  Artificial  silk  is 
more  lustrous  and  not  so  costly,  but  has  a  different  ^feel,"  is  heavier,  weaker,  less 
elastic,  and  more  difficult  to  manpulate  than  teal  silk,  but  is  constantly  being  improved 
and  working  nearer  to  the  qualities  of  real  silk. 
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All  of  the  commercially  important  artificial  silks  are  obtained  from  some  form  of 
cellulose,  the  predominating  constituent  of  plant  tissue.  There  are  three  methods  of 
manufacture,  Known  as  the  viscose,  nitrocellulose,  and  cupra-ammonium. 

The  viscose  process  uses  wood  pulp  as  a  base,  treating:  it  with  caustic  soda  and  carbon 
bisulphide. 

The  nitrocellulose  process  uses  cotton  linters  as  a  base,  and  after  nitrating  the  cotton 
reduces  this  to  a  viscous  fluid  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  then  spins  it  into  a  filament 

The  cupra-ammonium  process  results  in  a  coarser  product  and  has  been  hr^W 
superseded  by  the  other  methods. 

Production  in  this  country  increased  from  1,566,000  pounds  in  1913  to  5,288,000  in 
1918,  wi^  almost  a  total  stoppage  of  import  during  the  war.  It  has  now  increased  to 
about  20,000,000  pounds,  while  lately  imports  have  largely  increased;  in  fact,  are  dot* 
coming  in  at  a  rate  much  greater  than  before  the  war. 

This  is  due  to  two  causes:  First,  largely  increased  consumption  due  to  the  con- 
stantly increasing  variety  of  uses  for  the  product;  and,  second,  to  the  very  low  tariff 
as  at  present  applied,  due  to  the  low  cost  of  manufacture  and  depreciated  cunencie^ 
in  foreign  countries,  thus  allowing  the  landing  of  foreign-made  artificial  silk  in  tki.-< 
country,  duty  paid,  at  less  than  the  cost  of  American  manufacture. 

We  understand  the  purpose  of  the  tariff  to  be  the  equalization  of  labor  coBte  a? 
between  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  American  labor 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  standard  of  living  and  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer 
to  the  extent  that  foreign  goods  shall  be  landed  in  this  country,  duty  paid,  at  not  \^f» 
than  the  cost  of  American  manufacture. 

So  much  evidence  has  been  given  about  foreign  labor  costs  that  we  will  state  only 
that  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ailk  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy. 
and  Switzerland  is  paid  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  wages  in  this  country  for  the 
same  work,  while  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  it  is  still  lower. 

Artificial  silk  can  be  bought  f.  o.  b.  the  ports  of  Belgium  or  France  for  43  franco  a 
kilo,  and  taking  the  average  value  of  a  franc  for  the  pait  year  as  7  cents  (as  the  Wa\? 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has  done  for  the  purpose  of  comparison)  we  g^t 
a  price  of  $1 .37  per  pound.  This  price  includes  a  fair  profit  to  the  foreign  manuoc- 
turer,  as  I  am  reliably  informed  that  these  goods  selling  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp,  for  instance. 
at  43  francs  a  kilo  cost  about  30  francs  to  manufacture.  Adding  to  the  $1 .37  an  addi- 
tional 5  cents  per  pound  for  freight  and  port  charges,  this  silk  is  landed  in  the  United 
States  at  11.42  per  pound  before  duty,  including,  as  before  stated,  a  profit  to  the 
foreign  manufactiurer. 

A  price  of  $2.50  per  pound  in  the  United  States  provides  a  very  modest  manu- 
facturing profit  to  us.  Therefore,  the  difference  between  the  foreign  selling  price 
before  payment  of  duty  and  our  selling  price  is  $1.08  per  pound. 

Taking  the  cost  of  manufacture  as  a  guide  instead  of  selling  price:  It  has  been 
stated  above  that  silk  selling  at  43  francs  a  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  in  France  or  Belgium 
costs  about  30  francs,  or  the  equivalent  of  95}  cents  per  poimd  based  on  francs  being 
worth  7  cents.  Our  cost  of  manufacture,  allowing  for  no  return  on  capital  and  allow- 
ing for  very  moderate  depreciation,  would  be  very  slightly  over  $2,  thus  arriving  at 
practicallv  the  same  difference  between  costs  of  manufacture  abroad  and  at  home. 
as  the  diderence  between  selling  prices  abroad  and  at  home,  as  previously  shown, 
viz,  $1.08  per  pound. 

Please  note  also  that  France,  where  labor  costs  are  one-fifth  of  ours  but  practically 
the  same  as  those  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  and  but  sli^tly  higher  than  those 
of  Italy,  imposes  a  duty  of  22^  francs  a  kilo  or  10  francs  a  pound  on  all  artificial  silk 
trying  to  enter  her  borders  from  any  of  these  nations.  Thus,  at  7  cents  a  franc,  France 
imposes  a  duty  of  70  cents  a  pound  against  silk  from  other  nations,  while  she  is  send- 
ing it  into  the  United  States,  where  labor  is  4  to  5  times  as  high,  and  pacing  a  duty 
based  on  7-cent  francs  of  only  48  cents  per  pound. 

I  have  not  compared  Italian  costs  with  ours  because  the  rate  of  exdiange  is  quite 
different,  but  they  would  be  lower  than  in  France  and  Belgium. 

In  view  of  the  facts  hereinabove  set  forth,  therefore,  it  would  seem  only  fair  to 
fix  the  tariff  protecting  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  in  this  cotmtry  at  40  per 
cent  on  American  valuation,  should  that  system  be  adopted,  or  at  75  per  cent  of 
foreign  valuation,  should  the  present  system  be  continued,  but  in  no  case  to  be  less 
than  85  cents  per  pound. 

This  contention  is  further  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  tariff  of  1913 
enacted  by  the  Democratic  Party  provided  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  when  exchange  was 
approximately  at  par  all  over  the  world  and  foreign  labor  was  paid  perhaps  one-half 
01  the  then  cost  of  American  labor,  instead  of  the  present  ratio  of  one-foiuth  to  one- 
fifth. 
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Our  request  asks  for  an  increase  of  only  5  per  cent,  to  be  based  on  American  values, 
which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  then  universal  par  of  exchange,  to  offset  these  adverse 
factors  of  depreciated  foreign  moneys  and  low  labor  costs. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  one  of  the  following  schedules  in  place  of  Schedule  12,  para- 
jrraph  1215,  H.  R.  7456; 

If  American  valuation  is  adopted:  Yams,  threads,  filaments,  or  lame  of  artificial 
silk,  or  of  artificial  or  imitation  horsehair,  or  of  the  waste  of  such  materials,  by  whatever 
name  known,  or  by  whatever  process  made,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whether  singleso 
tram,  or  organzine,  provided  that  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  less  rate  of  duty 
than  85  cents  per  poimd  on  singles,  90  cents  per  pound  on  tram,  or  $1  per  pound  on 
or^zine.  Knit  goods,  ribbons,  and  other  fabrics  or  articles  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  any  of  tne  foregoing,        per  pound. 

If  the  present  system  of  valuaticm  on  foreign  selling  price  is  adopted:  Yams,  threads, 
filaments  of  artificial  or  imitation  silk,  or  of  artificial  or  imitation  horsehair,  by  what- 
ever name  known,  and  by  whatever  process  made,  if  in  the  form  of  singles,  85  cent» 
per  pound;  if  in  the  form  of  tram,  90  cents  per  poimd;  if  in  the  form  of  organzine,  $1 
per  pound:  Provided^  That  in  no  case  shall  any  yams,  threads,  or  filaments  of  artificial 
or  imitation  silk  or  imitation  horsehair,  or  any  yams,  threads,  or  filaments  made  from 
waste  of  such  materials,  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  75  per  cent  ad  valorem;  beltings, 
cords,  tassels,  ribbons,  or  other  articles  or  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  yarns,  threads,  filaments,  or  fibers  of  artificial  or  imitation  silk  or  of  artificial  or 
imitation  horsehair,  by  whatever  name  known,  and  by  whatever  process  made,  85 
cents  per  poui^d,  and  in  addition  thereto  37^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  wnter  diiectly  represents  the  Tubize  Artificial  Silk  Co.  of  America,  whose 
plant  is  situated  at  Hopewell,  Va.,  employing  at  the  present  time  upward  of  2,000 
men  and  women.  The  company  has  so  far  expended  approximately  $6,000,000  on 
the  plant  and,  should  the  taiiSL  give  us  adequate  protection,  will  laigely  increase  its 
present  capacity. 

In  line  with  the  policy  protecting  the  future  peace  of  our  country  and  the  world, 
by  having  a  large  number  of  plants  engaged  in  peaceful  industry,  but  capable  of  being 
transformed  into  factories  for  turning  out  war  material,  it  should  be  noted  that  our 
method  of  manufacturing  silk  first  produces  guncotton  (nitrated  cotton),  which  is 
later  dissolved.  We  could,  therefore,  immediately  turn  this  part  of  our  plant  to  the 
support  of  the  country  in  time  of  need,  and  instantly  supply  a  considerable  quantity 
of  explosives.  Further,  through  our  training  and  equipment  we  could  greatly  enlarge 
our  capacity  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

Viewed  superficially,  what  we  ask  may  seem  high,  but  that  is  not  due  to  any  cause 
ansing  in  American  manufacture.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  facts  as  we  find 
them  and  have  to  deal  with  them. 

Let  us  affain  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  ask  only  a  sufficient  tariff  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  cost  of  foreig[n  silk  landed  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture in  this  country,  thus  placing  the  home  and  foreign  manufacturer  on  the  same 
plane.  Surely  we  can  expect  you  to  give  us  this  right  to  compete  on  equal  terms  in 
our  own  markets  and  to  agree  with  us  that  if  we  give  the  foreign  manufacturer  an 
eaual  chance  we,  as  a  Nation,  are  very  generous.  The  figures  in  our  suggested 
scnedule  do  exactly  this  and  nothing  more. 


Schedule  13. 
PAPERS  AND  BOOKS. 


THE  PAPEB  IITDTTSTBT. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  W.  STOKES,  BEPBESENTING  AlCEBICAN 
I'APBB  AND  PTJLP  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stokes,  will  you  state  where  you  reside,  for 
the  information  of  the  committee  ? 
Mr.  Stokes.  Philadelphia,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  WiU  you  proceed  to  inform  the  committee  as  to 
your  views  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  AL*.  Chairman,  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  general 
tariff  committee  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association. 

The  paper  schedule  is  divided  into  many  different  classifications, 
as  you  all  well  know. 

Gradually,  durijiig  the  past  10  years,  the  United  States  has  become 
the  leading  paper  manufacturing  coimiry  in  the  world,  and  in  answer- 
ing the  question  as  to  what  the  paper  industry  means  to  America  we 
must  emphasize  the  fact  that  maintaining  the  leadership  in  the  paper 
industry  of  the  world  means  maintainmg  in  an  effective  way  an 
industry  the  value  of  whose  product  in  tne  United  States  exceeds 
annually  $1,000,000,000. 

To  form  a  background' for  the  detailed  statements  to  be  given  later 
by  representatives  of  particular  groups  of  manufacturers,  speakuo^ 
with  relatioA  to  the  needs  of  protection  for  the  grades  of  paper  whi(£ 
they  manufacture,  it  is  desirable  to  give  briefly  a  general  statement 
of  vrhat  the  paper  industry  means  to  America.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  eive  detailed  fibres  in  Has  general  statement. 

In  the  United  States  uiere  are  818  paper  and  322  pulp  miUs,  whose 

product  in  1920  was  valued  at  about  $1,025,000,000.    The  capital 

invested  in  this  industry  will  probably  be  shown  in  the  forthcoming 

census  reports  to  be  nearly  $1,000,000,000.    Paper  manufacturing 

is    not  a  temporary  or  a  migratory  industry.    It  requires  initi^ 

investment  in  plant  and  madoinery  of  a  larger  amount  than  that 

reouired  in  nearly  any  other  industry  with  an  equal  value  of  product. 

The  product  of  the  paper  mills  of  this  country  ranges  from  the 

finest  types  of  paper,  sucn  as  that  used  for  bank  notes,  bonds,  and 

commercial  documents,  down  to  the  building  felts  and  paper  boards. 

Tliey  all  are  related  and  their  raw  material  and  market  problems  are 

alike  and  reasonably  uniform.    All  grades  of  paper  are  used  in  every 

community  in  this  great  country. 

The  paper  mills  of  this  country  are  for  the  most  part  located  back 
from  the  larger  cities,  near  the  source  of  raw  material  and  of  available 
water  power.    In  these  localities  the  paper  industry  is  often  the  only 
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industry  upon  which  the  community  depends  for  its  existence.  The 
paper  industry  employe  some  110,000  men  and  women  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  paper  communities  calls  into  existence 
stores,  schools,  ana  other  business  and  social  activities  maldng  up  the 
exist^ce  of  American  communities. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  consumption  of  paper  has  srown 
steadily,  and  its  use  is  constantly  widening  as  new  uses  are  devdoped 
by  the  public  and  by  the  indust^.  In  1M9  the  production  of  paper 
in  the  United  States  mills  was  4.216,708  tons.  In  1920  there  was  a 
production  of  7,334,614  tons.  The  distribution  of  this  production  bj 
grades  is  of  interest.  Paper  or  box  board  led  with  a  tonnage  of 
2,313,449.  Newsprint  was  second,  with  1,511,968  tons.  Others  in 
order  are  as  follows : 

Book,  1,104,464;  wrappings,  1,403,812;  fine  papers,  389,322  tons; 
felts  ana  building,  366,941  tons;  tissue,  177,447  tons. 

In  the  production  of  paper  the  heaviest  tonnage  is  found,  of  course, 
in  the  cheaper  grades,  so  that  figures  as  to  valuation  may  be  of  interest. 
Book  paper  produced  in  1920  was  worth  about  $220,000,000.  Board 
values  were  over  $200,000,000.  Newsprint  was  worth  approximately 
$150,000,000,  and  fine  paper,  though  far  less  in  tonnage,  approxi- 
mated about  the  same  value  as  newsprint. 

The  way  in  which  paper  is  coming  mto  the  daily  lives  of  the  people 
of  this  country  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  per  capita  consumption 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  paper  industry  has  been  called  upon  to 
supplv  these  increased  needs  ot  the  population,  and  in  spite  of  the 
complexity  of  process  and  capital  required  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  per  capita  use  of  paper.  The  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  all  grades  of  paper  during  the  past  few  years  is  as  follows :  1899, 
57  pounds;  1904,  75  pounds;  1909,  93  pounds;  1914, 107  pounds;  1919, 
118  pounds;  1920,  138  pounds. 

During  the  past  year  the  paper  industry  has  felt  the  general  business 
depression  senously,  and  the  falling  off  m  tonnage  production  and  in 
valuation  has  followed  somewhat  closely  the  average  decreases  in  these 
items  in  industry  generally.  The  past  three  or  four  months  have 
seen  some  improvement  and  in  some  grades  of  paper  the  industry  is 
now  back  to  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Many  grades  are,  however,  still 
below  50  per  cent  of  the  customary  production.  No  small  part  of  the 
d^culties  confronting  paper  manufacturers  is  the  competition  from 
Scandinavian  and  German  manufacturers,  who,  with  the  advantage 
of  depreciated  cmrency,  low  wage  conditions,  low  standards  of 
living,  are  able  to  make  paper  at  a  rate  which  American  manufac- 
turers can  not  approach.  Tnis  situation,  coupled  with  the  low  freight 
charges  from  Europe  to  our  shores — for  it  costs  less  to  ship  a  ton  of 
paper  from  Europe  to  New  York  than  to  ship  a  ton  of  paper  across  the 
State  of  New  York — has  made  the  situation  of  the  American  paper 
manufacturer  precarious  to  the  extreme.  Many  paper  machines  are 
shut  down.  Their  market  has  been  taken  from  them  by  European 
competition,  and  that  in  face  of  the  fact  that  America  has  the  largest, 
fastest,  and  generally  the  most  modem  paper  machinery  in  the  world. 

Because  of  the  very  large  capital  investment  necessary  in  the 
m,anuf acture  of  paper  and  the  consequently  large  overhead  it  is  essen- 
tial for  paper  mills  to  run  full  or  nearly  full  if  there  is  to  be  fair 
profit.  Such  a  decline  in  production  as  has  come  about  the  past 
year  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  manufacture.    There  has  been  a 
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steady  ihoueh  not  a  sensational  increase  in  the  number  of  paper- 
making  madiines  up  to  1921.  The  capacity  of  the  mflls  has  been 
increa^  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in  nimiber  of 
machines.    This  is  due  to  more  efficient  means  of  manufacture. 

All  that  the  American  manufacturer  needs  at  this  time  is  reason- 
able protection  against  cheap  foreign  labor  and  against  conations 
arising  from  depreciated  exchange,  to  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers  for  the  home  markets  on  equal  terms.  When  tne 
German  workman,  for  instance,  is  employed  at  a  wage  equivalent  in 
purchasing  power  to  about  one-third  of  the  wage  paid  in  America 
the  situation  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  easily  realized. 

The  paper  manufacturer  feels  that  there  must  be  some  protection 
against  competition,  based  upon  the  wide  divergence  in  wages  as 
between  this  country  and  European  countries.  -  it  is  felt  that  the 
question  of  depreciated  exchange  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  we 
bdieve  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  others  concerned 
with  this  question  will  develop  a  solution,  in  so  far  as  a  solution  can 
be  worked  out,  that  will' protect  American  industries. 

BBIS7  OF  THE  AKBRICAK  PAPS&  AJTB  PULP  ASSOCIATION  AVD  ITS  AFFIZJATBD 

ASSOOIATIOVS. 

Follofwing  you  will  find  the  provisions  of  Schedule  13  of  the  x)ending  tariff  bill  as 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate,  with  snegested  changes  as  prepared  by  the 
tanfl  comndttees  of  the  afl^ated  associations  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation. These  suggested  chan^  and  alterations,  made  for  the  the  sake  of  clarity, 
are  shown  in  ittdk  tvpe  for  special  emphasis. 

At  the  close  of  tne  schedule  is  an  appendix  giving  substantiating  arguments  as 
presented  by  various  affiliated  associations  in  the  pai>er  industry.  These  are  supple- 
mentary to  the  arguments  which  were  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  5, 1921. 

This  brief  is  sent  to  you  directly,  and  is  accompanied  by  copies  of  the  brief  pre- 
sented to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

There  are  several  changes  in  the  ar^ments  presented  herein.  These  changes, 
however,  are  principally  in  the  figures  giving  the  quotations  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can firms  on  both  imported  and  domestic  products.  These  are  given  in  order  that 
the  arguments  may  be  brought  down  to  date  and  apply  as  accurately  to  present  con- 
ditions as  the  arguments  presented  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  applied 
to  conditions  of  February  1. 

Schedule  13— Papers  and  Books. 

Pae.  1301.  Printing  pax>er,  including  that  commonly  hrumn  as  booh  paper ^  not 
specially  provided  for,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
Provideij  That  if  any  country,  dependency,  province^  or  other  subdivision  of  gov- 
ernment shall  forbid  or  restrict  in  any  way  the  exportation  of  (whether  by  law,  order, 
regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly)j  or  impose  any 
export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
( wnether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  upon  printing 
paper,  wood  pulp,  or  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulpt  the  President 
may  enter  into  n^tiations  with  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  sub* 
division  of  government  to  secure  the  removal  of  such  prohibition,  restriction,  export 
dut^,  or  odier  export  charge,  and  if  it  is  not  removed  he  mso'',  by  proclamation,  declare 
snch  failure  of  ne^tiations,  setting  forth  the  facts.  Thereupon,  and  until  such 
prohibition,  restriction,  export  duty,  or  other  export  charge  is  removed,  there  shall 
be  imposed  upon  printing  paper  provided  for  m  this  paragraph,  when  imported 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  such  coimtry,  dependency,  province,  or  other 
subdiviflion  oi  government,  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  in 
addition  thereto  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  hi^est  export  duty  or  other  export  charge 
imposed  by  such  coimtry,  dependency^  provmce,  or  other  suodivision  of  government. 
upon  either  an  equal  amoimt  of  printing  paper  or  an  amount  of  wood  pulp  or  wood 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  necessary  to  manufacture  such  printing 
paper. 
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Pas.  1302.  Paper  board  and  pulpboard,  includiDg  cardboard  and  leather  bond  or 
compresa  leather,  not  laminated)  glazed^  coated,  lined,  emboeeed,  printed,  decanted 
or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  nor  cut  into  ah  apes  for  boxes  or  other  artides  and  not 
apedally  provided  for,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  for  the  punxMes  of 
tnia  act  any  of  the  foregoing  leas  than  nine  one-tliouaand^  of  an  inch  in  thiclmeBB 
ahall  be  deemed  to  be  paper;  sheathing  paper,  roofing  paper,  deadening  kit,  flheafhing 
felt,  roofing  felt  or  feft  roofing,  whemer  or  not  aaturated  or  coated,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Pah.  1303.  Filter  maaae  or  filter  stock,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wood  palp, 
wood  flour,  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  l|  cents  per  pound  and  IS  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  indurated  fiber  ware,  waAs  composed  of  paper,  pulp  or  papLsMoftcb^, 
manufactures  ot  pulp,  aud  manufactures  of  papler-m&.cne,  not  specially  provided  lor, 
23  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1304.  Papers  commonly  known  as  tissue  paper,  stereotype  fiaper,  and  copyiog 
paper,  india  and  oible  jMpert  oonden9er  paper ,  carbon  paper y  coated  or  unooaiedy  hibnlom 
paper  t  pottery  paper,  twtu  paper  for  waxing  ^  and  all  papers  not  apedally  provided  f<nr 
m  this  section,  tsolored  or  y/ncolored,  white  or  printed^  weighing  not  over  8  pounds  to  the 
ream  of  4S0  sheets  pn  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other 
form,  6  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  over  8  poimds  and  less 
than  12^  pounds  to  the  ream,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  vaiorem:  ^weighing 
over  2g^  pounds,  and  letn  than  18  pounda  to  the  ream,  4  cente  per  pound  ana  ISperctra 
ad  valorem;  cr^pe  paper  and  filtering  paper,  6  cents  per  ixnma  and  15  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem: Provided,  That  no  article  composed  wholly  or  m  cnief  value  of  one  or  more  of  the 
papers  specified  in  this  paragraph  snail  pay  a  less  rate  of  dut>'  than  that  imposed  upon 
the  component  paper  of  chief  value  of  which  such  article  is  made. 

Pah.  1305.  Papers  with  coated  surface  or  sm faces,  not  specially  provided  iot,  9 
cents  per  poimd;  papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  embossed  or  printed  otherwise 
than  lithographically,  and  papers  wholly  or  partlv  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutioiu 
(except  as  herein  provideo),  or  with  gelatin  or  nock,  9  cents  r>er  pound  and  tO  per 
cent  ad  valorem:  papers,  including  wrapping  paper,  ydih  the  surface  or  eurfsices 
wholly  or  partly  aecorated  or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy  effect,  pattern,  or  character, 
except  designs,  fancy  effects,  patteiiis,  or  characters  produced  on  a  paper  machine 
without  attachments,  or  pioduced  by  lithographic  process,  9  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  if  embossed,  or  printed  otherwise  than  lithograpnically,  or  wholly 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  nocK,  9  cents  per  ix>and 
and  XO  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  paper  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  me«al 
or  its  solutions,  and  weighing  less  than  15  pounds  per  ream  of  180  sheets,  on  the  basis 
of  20  by  25  inches,  shall  i^ay  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  17  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
gummed  ])apers,  including  decalcomania  paper  not  printed,  6  cents  per  pound  aad  So 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  clotn-Uned  or  reiniorced  paper,  5  cents  per  pound  and  17  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  papers  with  paraffin  or  wax-coated  surface  or  suimces,  grease-proof 
and  imitation  parchment  papers  wMch  have  been  suDercalendered  and  rendered 
transparent  or  paitially  so,  by  whatever  name  known,  aii  other  grease-proof  and  ixni- 
tation  parchment  paper,  not  specially  provided  for,  by  whatever  name  Imown,  3  cents 
per  pound  and  13  per  cent  ad  valorem  -  vegetable  parchment  paper,  5  cents  ver  pound 
and  JS  ptr  cent  ad  valorem;  bags,  printed  mattor  other  than  lithographic,  ana  all  other 
articles,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing  papers,  not  apedaUv 
provided  for,  and  all  boxes  of  paper  or  papier-m&ch6  or  wood  covered  or  lined  vith 
any  of  the  foregoing  papers  or  uthographea  paper,  or  covered  or  lined  with  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  5  cents  per  pouua  and  20  per  cent  ad  vaiorem;  plain  basic  paper 
for  albumenizing,  sensitising,  baryta  coating,  or  for  pbot<%Taphic  or  solar  printing 
processes,  3  cents  per  jpound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  aloumeniKed  or  sensitized 


„  containing  the  imprints 

graphic  plates,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Pab.  1306.  Pictures,  calendars,  cards,  labels,  flaps,  dgar  bands,  placards,  and  other 
artides,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper  lithographically  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  stone,  gdatin,  metal,  or  other  material  (except  boxes,  views  of  Ameri- 
can scenery  or  objects,  and  music,  and  iUustrations  when  forming  part  of  a  periodical 
or  newspaper,  or  of  bound  or  unbound  books,  accompanying  the  same),  not  specially 
provided  for,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates:  Labels  and  flaps,  printed  in  I^ 
than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  printed  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  20  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of  the  same  number 
of  colors  ana  printings,  30  cents  per  pound;  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or  more 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  metal  leaf,  30  cents  per  pound;  dgar  bands,  of  the  same  number  of  colon  and 
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printinga,  40  cents  per  pound;  labels  and  flape,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  50  cents  p»  pN>inta;  cigar  bands,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  55 
cents  per  pound;  all  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  not  exceeding  10  square  inches  cutting 
sue  in  dimensions,  if  emboned  or  die-cut,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  herein- 
before provided  for  cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colore  and  printings  (but  no 
extra  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  labels,  fla^,  and  bands  for  embossing  or  die-cutting); 
fashion  magazines  or  periodicals,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process, . 
or  deooratQd  by  hand,  8  cents  per  pound;  decaloomanias  in  ceramic  colors,  weighing 
not  over  100  pounds  per  1,000  sheets  on  the  baas  of  20  by  30  Inches  in  dimensions, 
70  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  weighing  over  100  pounds  per  1,000 
sheets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches  in  dimensions,  22  cents  per  poimd  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  if  backed  witii  metal  leaf,  65  cents  per  pound;  all  other  decaloo- 
manias, except  to^  decaloomanias,  40  cents  per  pound;  all  other  articles  than  those 
hereinbefore  specifically  provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  not  exceeding  eight  one- 
thousandths  01  an  inch  in  thickness,  20  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  eight  and  not 
exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  less  than  35  square 
inches  cutting  suse  in  dimensions,  8^  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  35  square  inches 
cutting  size  in  dimensions,  8  cents  per  pouno,  and  in  aiddition  thereto  on  all  of  said 
artides  exceeding  eij^ht  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  if  eith^  die-cut  or  embossed,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound;  if  both  die-cut 
and  embossed,  1  cent  per  pound;  exceeding  twenty  one-tnousandths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  (>  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  artides  hereinbefore  sped- 
tied  the  thickness  which  shall  determine  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed  shall  be  that 
of  the  thinnest  material  found  in  the  artide,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
the  thickness  of  lithographs  mounted  or  pasted  upon  paper,  cardboard,  or  otner  mate- 
rial shall  be  the  combined  thickness  of  the  lithograph  ana  the  foundation  on  which 
it  is  mounted  or  pasted,  and  the  cutting  size  shall  be  the  area  which  is  the  product 
of  the  greatest  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth  of  the  artide,  and  if  the  article  is 
made  up  of  more  than  one  piece,  the  cutting  size  shall  be  the  combined  cutting  sizes 
of  all  otthe  litho^p-aphically  printed  parts  in  the  article. 

Par.  1307.  Wntine,  letter,  note,  drawing,  handmade  paper  and  paper  commer- 
cially known  as  handmade  paper  and  machine  handmade  paper,  japan  paper  and  imi- 
tation japan  paper,  by  whatever  name  known,  bristol  board  of  the  hinds  made  on  a 
Fourdnmer  rnaanTie,  and  ledger,  bond,  record,  tablet,  typewriter,  manifold,  and 
onionskin  and  imitation  onionskin  paper,  calendered  or  uncalendered,  weighing  8 
pounds  or  over  per  ream,  3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  but  if  any  of 
the  foregoing  is  ruled,  bordered,  embossed,  printed,  lined,  or  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner, other  than  by  lithographic  process,  it  shall  pay  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  rates:  Provided,  That  in  computing  the  duty  on  such  paper  rvery 
WflOO  square  inches  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  ream. 

Par.  1308.  Paper  envelopes  not  spedally  provided  for,  folded  or  flat,  if  plain,  shall 
pav  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  paper  from  whidi  made  and  5  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
if  bordered,  embossed,  printed,  tmted,  decorated,  or  lined,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
in  addition  to  the  foregom^  rates. 

Par.  1309.  Jacquard  designs  on  ruled  paper,  or  cut  on  Jacquard  cards,  and  parts  of 
8uch  desiens,  23  per  cent  ad  valorem;  hangme  paper,  not  printed,  lithographed,  dyed, 
or  coiorea.  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  paper  nangings  with  paper  back  or  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  not  prmted,  litnoeraphed,  dyed,  or  colored,  5  cents 
per  pound;  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  wrap- 
ping paper  not  BpeciBUy  provided  for,  23  per  t:ent  ad  valorem;  blotting  paper,  2  cents 
per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  filtering  paper,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  paper  not  spedally  provided  for,  23  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1310.  Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including  blank  books,  slate 
books  and  pamphlets,  drawings,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts, 
music  in  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  of  the  foregoing  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  the  chief 
value  of  which  is  in  the  binding,  not  speciallv  provided  for,  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
books  of  x>aper  or  other  material  for  children  s  use,  printed  lithographically  or  other- 
wise, not  exceeding  in  weight  24  ounces  each,  with  more  reading  matter  than  lettera, 
nuswrals,  or  descriptive  words,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  booklets,  printed  litho- 
graphically or  otherwise,  not  specially  provided  for,  7  cents  per  pound;  booklets, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  pai)er,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by  spraying, 
whether  or  not  printed.  15  cents  per  pound;  all  post  cards  (not  including  American 
news),  plain,  decorated,  embossed,  or  printed  except  by  lithographic  process,  26  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place  or  localitv  in  the 
United  States,  on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  1 
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inch,  by  whatever  procesB  printed  or  produced,  including  those  wholly  or  in  put 
produced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  proceas  (exceot  show  caraa),  occupy- 
ing 35  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unoound,  or  in  aav  otiier 
form,  15  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem:  thinner  than  eig;nt  one- 
thousandths  of  1  inch,  $2  per  thousand;  Christmas  and  otner  greeting  cards,  printed 
lithographically  or  otherwise,  or  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by  spraying, 
.30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1311.  Photograph,  autograph,  scrap,  post-card  and  postage-stamp  albums,  and 
albums  for  phonograph  records,  wholly  or  ]>artly  manufactured,  ^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1312.  Playii]^  cards,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1313.  Papers  and  paper  board  and  pulp  board,  including  caidboard  and 
leatherboard  or  compress  leatner,  embossed,  cut»  die-cut,  or  stamped  into  designs  or 
shapes,  such  as  initials,  monograms,  lace,  borders,  bands,  strips,  or  other  forms,  or 
cut  or  shaped  for  boxes  or  other  articles,  plain  or  printed,  but  not  lithographed,  and 
not  speciallv  provided  for;  paper  board  and  pulpboard,  including  cardboard  and 
leatherboard  or  compress  leather,  laminated,  glazed,  coated,  lined,  printed,  decorated, 
or  ornamented  in  any  manner;  pressboards  and  press  paper,  23  p€^  cent  ad  valorem; 
test  or  container  boards  of  a  bursting  strength  above  60  pounds  per  square  inch  bv 
the  Mullen  or  Webb  test,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  stereotype-matrix  mat  or  board, 
28  per  cent  ad  valorem;  wall  pockets,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  part  of  paper, 
papier-mdch4  or  paper  board,  whether  or  not  die-cut,  embossed  or  printed  litho- 
graphically or  otherwise;  boxes,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  papier- 
m^h^,  or  paper  board,  and  not  specially  provided  for;  manufactures  of  paper,  or  of 
which  paper  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for,  26 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

GLAZED  AND  FANCY  PAPER. 

The  following  statement  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  bv  manufacturers  of  glazed  and  fancy  paper,  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  before  that  committee  on  Schedule  13  of  the  Fordney  tariff 
bill,  H.  R.  7456,  in  supplement  to  the  brief  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  February  5,  1921.  The  wording  of  paramph 
1305,  relative  to  papers  with  coated  siu'face  or  surfaces,  not  specially  provided  for, 
etc.,  is  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  of  glazed  and  fancy  paper  in  America,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rates  for  both  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  which  are  lower 
even  than  those  provided  for  by  the  tariff  acts  of  1909  and  1913,  and  which  are  entirely 
inadequate  for  protection  of  tne  American  glazed  and  fancy  paper  industry  under 
existing  conditions  of  cost  and  foreign  competition. 

The  following  paragraphs  show  the  wording  of  the  Fordney  bill  as  related  to  glazed 
and  fancy  paper  (paragraph  1305,  page  149),  and  ^at  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the 
Glazed  ana  Fancy  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  statement  of  changes  desired  in  Schedule 
M  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  protection  for  the  continuance 
of  the  glazed  and  fancy  paper  industry  in  America. 


Fordney  tariff  bill,  parapjaph  1305: 
Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces, 
not  specially  provided  for,  5  cents  per 
pound;  papers  with  coated  surface  or 
surfaces,  embossed  or  printed  otherwise 
than  lithographically,  and  papers  wholly 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solu- 
tions (except  as  herein  provided),  or 
with  p:elatin  or  fiock,  5  cents  per  pound 
and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  papers, 
includin(?  wrappin«'  paper,  with  tne  sur- 
face or  surfaces  whollv  or  partly  decorated 
or  covered  with  a  desij^n,  fancy  effect, 
pattern,  or  character,  except  desipfns, 
fancy  effects,  patterns  or  characters  pro- 
duced on  a  paper  machine  without 
attachments,  or  produced  by  lithoi^^phic 
process,  4 J  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  if  embossed,  or  printed 
otherwise  than  iithoeraphically,  or  wholly 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solu- 
tions, or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  17  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


Statement  from  the  Glazed  and  Fancy 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  in  brief 
submitted  to  Ways  and  Means  (^ommittee. 
House  of  Representarives,  Februarj'  5, 
1921 ,  relative  to  changes  desired  in  Sched- 
ule M  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913: 

Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surface^), 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
9  cents  per  pound;  if  wholly  or  partly 
covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions  or 
with  gelatin  or  flock,  or  if  embossed  or 
printed,  9  cents  per  pound  and  20  per 
centum  ad  valorem; 

Papers,  including?  wrappinjr  paper,  with 
the  surface  decorated  or  covered  with  a 
design,  fancy  effect,  pattern  or  character, 
whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  other- 
wise, but  not  by  lithographic  proce*, 
9  cents  per  pound;  if  embossed,  or  wholly 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solu- 
tions, or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  9  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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We  do  not  desure  any  exceesive  protection,  but  flimply  ask  that  the  ratee  be  such 
88  to  place  us  on  a  competitive  cost  basis  and  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods 
on  the  American  market.  From  all  the  facts  and  conditions  pertaining  to  our  industry, 
we  believe  the  provisions  of  paragraph  411  of  the  act  of  1909  relative  to  classification 
IB  perfect  and  comprehensive,  and  the  provisions  for  specific  duties  did  and  will 
prevent  dumping  and  undervaluation. 

The  rates  of  duty  specified  in  paragraph  411,  act  of  1909,  5  cents  per  pound  and  5 
cents  per  poiind  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  provided  proper  protection  imder  the 
then  existing  conditions,  but  would  be  entirely  inadequate  under  present  costs  and 
conditions  to  afford  protection  to  our  industnr  or  approach  the  resultant  ad  valorem 
dut\'  of  40  |)er  cent  now  specified  in  paragraph  324,  act  of  1918. 

We  have  in  our  possession  positive  information  from  manufacturers  abroad  quoting 
present  market  pnces  on  surface-coated  white  and  colored  flat  glazed  papers  at  an 
avenge  price  of  $4.75  per  ream,  20  by  24  inches,  500,  weight  19  to  20  pounds  to  ream. 
The  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  would  be  equal  to  $1.90  ad  valorem,  equal  to  a  specific 
duty  of  9 J  cents  per  pound  weight  of  ream  19-20  pounds,  and  under  these  cost  con- 
ditions these  papers  can  be  imported  and  compete  successfully  with  the  domestic- 
made  article,  and  in  order  to  afford  our  industry  any  measure  of  protection  we  would 
respectfully  uige  the  commensurate  advanced  rates  of  duty  of,  respectively,  9  cents 
per  pound  and  9  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
PI  Conditions  affecting  tne  manufacture  of  glazed  and  fancy  paper  in  both  the  United 
States  and  European  countries  have  not  changed  since  the  submission  of  the  glazed 
and  fancy  paper  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  February  5,  1921.  The  rates  granted  by  the  House,  however,  5  cents  per 
pound  and  5  cents  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  will  average,  at  present  cost  abroad, 
only  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  the  Underwood  tariff  act  of  1913  gave  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  protection.  Treasur>'  records  show  that  under  the  provisions 
of  paragrai^  411  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  the  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  glazed, 
flat,  and  smooth-coated  papers  resulted  in  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  56.72  per  cent,  and 
its  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  certain  other  classes  of 
coated  papers  resulted  m  an  ad  valorem  protection  of  41.77  per  cent.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  cost  of  goods  abroad  was  about  one-fourth  the  present  cost;  therefore, 
the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  was  high  when  based  on  the  low  cost  of  the  article. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  costs  abroad  for  some  six  months,  nor  is  there  likely 
to  be  any  great  change  in  the  near  future.  We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  the 
Senate  for  the  protection  which  would  be  obtained  from  duties  of  9  cents  per  pound 
and  9  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  be  equivalent  at 
present  costs  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  as 
requested  in  the  original  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

In  the  event  that  the  American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  as  we  earnestly  hope 
it  will  be,  we  abandon  the  specific  rates  asked  for  in  the  brief  submitted  and  respect- 
fully request  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  33J  per  cent  on  the  accepted  American 
valuation.  This  would  afford  rates  of  duty  approximating  the  specific  rates  of  9  cents 
per  poimd  and  9  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  asked  for  and  shown 
to  be  equitable  in  the  brief  herewith  submitted. 

(GENUINE)  VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  PAPER. 

I.  Description, — ^V^etable  parchment  paper,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
animal  parchment  in  appearance  and  characteristics.  A  chemical  product,  the 
striking  characteristics  of  which  are  (a)  waterproof  and  (b)  greaseproof  qualities,  pro- 
duced by  the  partial  chemical  destruction  b^  sulphuric  acid  of  cotton  and  ligno 
cellulose,  arrested  at  a  point  where  the  individual  fibers  are  practically  dissolved 
into  and  form  a  homogeneous  sheet. 

II.  U»es. — Its  chief  commercial  use  is  for  wrapping  food  products  to  retain  moisture, 
flavor,  and  odor,  and  as  a  sanitary  wrapper  impervious  to  external  contamination. 

It  saved  the  dairy  farmer  large  sums  oy  replacing  the  insanitary  cheesecloth  used 
for  wrapping  butter. 

The  nigher  grades  are  also  used  for  dialytic  processes  in  sugar  and  other  manufac- 
tures; in  laboratory  research;  in  fine-graae  spinning;  for  hospital  purposes;  and  as 
velliun  for  art  purposes,  such  as  lamp  shades  and  program  covers,  etc. 

III.  Substitutes. — ^There  is  no  substitute  with  the  same  qualities  in  the  same  degree. 
Various  imitations  are  offered,  much  inferior  in  the  characteristic  qualities  of  parch- 
ment, but  sufficiently  resembling  parchment  in  appearance  and  superficial  qualities 
to  deceive  users.    Imitations  are  sold  as  Xo.  2  parchment,  imitation  parchment, 
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parchmine,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  made  direct  on  the  paper  machine  and  do  not  require 
the  conversion  by  chemical  process  and  have  no  unusable  waste.  Imitations  can  be 
"loaded  *'  and  adulterated.    Genuine  parchment  can  not  be. 

ly.  Process  of  manufacture. — Two  oistinct  processes  are  required,  for  which  two 
entirely  different  mills  are  required:  (1)  T^e  manufacttire  in  a  paper  mill  in  the 
usual  manner  of  a  pure  cellulose  paper,  composed  of  cotton  cellulose,  60  to  100  |>ef 
cent,  and  ligno  cellulose,  0  to  40  per  cent.  This  paper  is  called  "  Waterleal,"  fr<Hn  its 
absorbent  quality,  and  must  be  strictly  free  from  adulterants  and  from  loading  and 
"sizing"  materials.  (2)  Conversion  in  a  parchment  mill,  by  passing  the  "Waterleaf " 
web  through  a  bath  of  sulphuric  add  of  known  and  uniform  strength  and  temperature, 
removing  the  acid,  and  drying  and  finishing  the  product. 

In  the  conversion  there  is  8  to  10  per  cent  of  waste  trim,  etc.,  which  is  worUiless 
for  paper  making.  In  every  other  kind  of  paper  the  waste  items  can  be  uaed  again 
for  paper  making. 

V.  Domestic  output  (see  XIII). — Daily  production — ^pounds: 

Four  paper  mills,  111,000  normal,  equals  62  per  cent  of  180,000  potential. 

Six  parchment  mills,  101,000  normal,  equals  45  per  cent  of  ^,000  potential. 

The  ratio  of  normal  to  potential  shows  that  the  industry  should  be  fully  protected 
to  enable  American  manufacturers  to  run  to  capacity  and  obtain  export  trade  held 
exclusively  by  Germany  in  South  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan. 

VI.  Countries  of  forexgn  manvfactnre. — ^Potential  foreign  competitors  in  tne  order 
of  greatest  tonnage:  Germany.  Austria,  Belgium,  France. 

VII.  Raw  materials. — (1)  Paper  mill:  (a)  Graded  cotton  rags  and  chemicals  for 


in^"  or  adulterating  materials  can  be  used. 

VIII.  Distribution  of  industry. — Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1  paper,  2  parchment;  Wert 
Carroll  ton,  Ohio,  1  parchment;  Passaic,  N.  J.,  1  paper,  1  parchment;  Glen  Mills, 
Pa.,  1  paper,  1  parchment;  West  Conshohocken,  Pa..  1  paper,  1  parchment. 

IX.  Capital  involved. — Amount  of  invested  capital  of  four  miUs  from  Government 
income  tax  return  for  the  last  four  years:  1916,  $3,209,000;  1917,  $3,638,000;  1918, 
$4,826,000;  1919,  $5,038,000. 

jC.  Labor  involved. — ^Average  number  of  employees  (four  mills):  Eighty-five  per 
cent  males,  660;  15  per  cent  females,  117;  88i  per  cent  American,  687;  Hi  per  cent 
foreign,  90. 

XL  Imports. — None  for  10  years,  with  exception  of  a  few  invoices.  German 
prewar  quotations  and  domestic  competition  kept  domestic  prices  below  profitable 
import  prices. 

XII.  Exports. — Exports  since  1917  have  been  made  to  British  Isles,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Egypt,  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  Ohixui,  all 
of  which  markets  (except  France  and  Belgium)  were  supplied  almost  exclusively 
by  Germany  before  the  war. 

Exports  (four  mills):  1917,  4,139,000  pounds;  1918,  2,697,000  pounds;  1919, 2,783,000 
pounds;  1920,  2,417,000  pounds. 

XIII.  Cost  of  production f  cost  of  overhead  and  selling^  and  price. 

(Stated  in  dollars  por  1,000  pounds  from  report*  to  United  dtate«  Go\*em]nent  from  Income  t«\,  ftc , 

reports.) 


Year. 


1915  .    .. 

93 
100 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

81 

1920 

72  , 

1 

Per    ,  Production 
(pounds). 


27,053,73:^ 
29,008,485 
24, 407. !30 
2,%07N,083 
23,464.960 
21,668,445 


ra<t  of 
produc- 
tion. 


$74.62 
93.27 
123.55 
136.25 
158.38 
200.88 


Cost 
overhead 

and 
selling. 


$.5.32 
9.36 
11.76  i 
14.18 
17.15 
20.15 


Total  of 
eo6t  of 
produc- 
tion and 
overhead 

and 
selling. 


S79.95 
100.30 
132. 10 
150.10 
175.32 
220.90 


Percent 

of  cost  of 

produc* 
tion  and 

Prices, 

overhead 

averai^e. 

and 

seUini;. 

100 

$S3.33 

125 

115.90 

165 

155.00 

188 

168.!i0 

220 

17.^50 

275 

22.1.00 

Per 

cent. 


P«r 

wnt 

net 

profit 

I  ooav- 

I  enge 

'  price. 


101) 
138 
186 
202 
2U 
270 


4 

15 
1\S 
113 
0.1 


Costs  are  in  a  condition  of  chaos,  due  to  business  demoralization,  and  with  no  buaines 
in  sight  to  justify  taking  advantageous  offerings  of  material.    Resurrection  of  bimnes 
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will  advance  prices  of  some  items  now  offered  at  or  below  cost;  but  as  labor  is  the  basic 
cost  of  everything,  no  stability  of  cost  can  be  expected  until  the  still  laige  body  of 
labor  is  deflated. 

The  German  paner  wage  schedule  printed  in  the  brief  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  AsKxdatioa  snows  that  the  American  workmen  receive  $1  for  the  work  for  which 
the  German  workman  receives  10  cents;  and  as,  for  comparison,  the  mark  is  taken  at 
2  cents,  it  follows  that  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  must  go  to  par  before  the  labor 
cost  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  on  a  par  with  the  labor  cost  of  his  German  com- 
petitor. 

HISTORY  SINCE  U85. 

Plants  established  (100  pei  cent),  27;  plants  discontinued  (77.7  per  cent),  21; 
plants  survived  (22.3  per  cent),  6. 

Domestic  priea  {per  100  pownds). 


High. 

Low. 

Aver- 
age. 

High. 

Low. 

19.00 
1100 
14.90 
15.66 
18.97 

Aver- 
age. 

1885 

$27.00 

12.00 

8.60 

7.80 

8.33 

1 
1016 

111.50 
16.80 
18.75 
19.45 
26.07 

811.60 

vm 

1917 

15.30 

1909  ( Pa3me>  Aldrich) 

1918 

16.85 

1914  ( Underwood) 

1019 

17.65 

1915 

18.80 

18.00 

1000 

22.50 

The  inadequacy  of  the  tariff  is  shown  by  the  following  ^pical  example  of  ''dump* 
iog"  and  unfair  foreign  competition.  In  1910  the  taiin  on  vegetable  parchment 
WW  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem: 

In  1910  Berlin  manufacturers  sold  their  product  in  Germany  at,  per  100 

pottndB 19.00 

To  get  the  New  York  equivalent : 

Add  inland  and  ocean  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  a  minimum  of 25 

Add  customs  at  2  cents  per  pound,  plus  10  per  cent 2. 90 

#  

Equivalent  price  delivered  in  New  York  or  Pacific  coast 12. 15 

In  1910  the  same  Berlin  manufacturers  sold  ''for  export  to  America,"  deliv- 
ered duty  paid  at  New  York 8. 2  5 

Making  a  "dumping"  differential  against  America  of  32  per  cent,  plus 3.  90 

Total 12.15 

For  Berlin  equivalent  of  New  York  delivery  at 8.  25 

Deduct  ocean  and  inland  freight 10. 25 

Customs  duties  at  25  per  cent  on  $6.40  per  100  pounds 1. 60 

1.85 

F.  0.  b.  Berlin  equivalent  of  f.  o.  b.  New  York  price 6.40 

To  prevent  Berlin  "dumping"  in  America: 

To  the  Berlin  equivalent  of  New  York 6.  40 

Add  freight  and  insurance 25 

The  customs  should  have  been  85.9  per  cent  on  $6.40 5.  50 

Total 12.15 

Moreover,  the  preferential  through  ocean/inland  freights  given  by  freight  ocean 
lines  favor  foreign  manufacturers  as  against  inland  freights,  and  a  tariff  effective 
to  protect  New  York  is  ineffective  to  the  extent  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  at  Pacific 
cowt  ports  (in  car  lots)  on  account  of  high  inland  freights,  all  of  the  American  manu- 
iacturere  being  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Middle  West. 
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TARIFF. 

The  tariffs  heretofore  have  been  inadequate,  as  shown  by  the  continual  decline 
and  the  hish  mort^ty . 

(1)  The  Payne-Aldrich  1909  classed  genuine  and  imitation  jMirchments  together: 
Parchmenti  2  cents  per  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equivalent  33}  p»  cent: 
imitation  parchment,  2  cents  per  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  greaseproof,  2 
cents  per  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(2)  The  Underwood,  1913  (M  324),  Act  placed  a  lower  rate  on  the  genidne  parch- 
ment than  on  its  imitation:  Parchment,  25  per  cent;  imitation  pardiment,  35  per 
cent;  greaseproof,  35  per  cent. 

(3)  The  iiudequate  protection  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  77  per  cent  of  the  plants 
established  went  out  of  Dusiness;  the  domestic  price  fell  rapidly  and  reached  the  lowest 
point  under  the  act  of  1909;  and  under  pressure  of  German  quotations  an  occasional 
dumping  was  kept  at  its  minimum  during  the  acts  of  1909  and  1913,  until  it  rose  with 
rising  costs  in  1915;  the  tariff  on  parchment  was  reduced  from  the  equivalent  of  33^ 
per  cent  under  act  of  1909  to  25  per  cent  under  act  of  1913,  while  the  tariff  on  the  imi- 
tations, greater  under  the  act  of  1909,  was  again  increased  under  the  act  of  1913. 

(4)  H.  R.  7456  recpgnized  in  part  the  injustice  of  the  Underwood  tariff  and  in  part 
corrected  it  by  putting  genuine  and  imitation  parchment  at  the  same  duty  rates, 
but  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  genuine^  parchment  is  a  two-process  product 
requiring  two  entirely  separate  plant  investments,  two  sets  of  employees  at  over  twice 
the  labor  cost,  a  heavy  additional  expenditure  for  chemicals  for  conversion,  and  a 
loss  of  8  to  10  per  cent  in  nonusable  waste. 

In  the  same  part  of  paragraph  1305,  H.  R.  7456  reco^zed  in  other  cases  that  an 
additional  duty  was  due  where  additional  labor  or  material  was  used  in  the  conversion 
process,  thus:  Coated  papers,  5  cents  per  pound;  coated  paper,  embossed  or  printed, 
5  cents  per  pound  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  decorated  papers,  4^  cents  per  pound; 
decorated  papers,  embossed  or  printed,  ^  cents  per  pound  plus  17  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
gummed  papers,  etc.,  unprinted,  5  cents  per  pound;  cloth-lined  or  reinforced,  5 
cents  per  pound  plus  17  per  cent  ad  valorem;  wax  paper,  3  cents  per  pound  plus  13 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  v^etable  parchment  paper,  3  cents  per  pound  plus  13  percent 
ad  valorem;  greaseproof  paper,  3  cents  per  pound  plus  13  per  cent  ad  valorem;  imita- 
tion parchment  paper,  3  cents  per  pound  plus  13  per  cent  ad  valorem j  parehment- 
supercalendered,  3  cents  per  pound  plus  13  per  cent  ad  valorem;  bags,  printed  matter, 
etc.,  of  foregoine,  5  cents  per  pouna  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ^ 

Genuine  parchment  as  a  two-process  paper  is  here  incorrectly  classified  with  eoe- 
process  papers  and  should  be  separately  classified  and  its  duty  fixed  according  to  its 
character.  It  is  a  high-grade  chemical  product,  much  better  than  the  purely  pnysica] 
process  papers  with  which  it  is  grouped. 

PROPOSED  DUTY  IS  PLAINLY  INADEQUATE. 

German: 

Present  market $0. 13 

H.  R.  7456— specific  duty 02 

H.  R.  7456— ad  valorem  13  per  cent 0169 

Ocean  freight  and  insurance,  about 0031 

Total 17 

American: 

Present  market 19 

American  mills*  disadvantage,  10  per  cent 02 

Total 17 

The  American  mills  can  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  German  manufacturers  by 
raising  H.  R.  7456  proposed  duty  from  3  cents  per  pound  and  13  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  5  cents  per  pound  and  13  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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SUBMITTEb. 

The  two  proceBses  involved — (1)  papennaking,  (2)  conversion— justify  an  ample 
protection  for  the  two  manufacturing  operations. 

Ab  a  hi^-grade  chemical  double-proceas  i)aper  vegetable  parchment  is  in  a  class 
distinct  nom  all  single-process  commercial  imitations,  and,  accordingly,  should  be 
seprntely  classified  in  tariff  legislation  as  it  is  the  entire  paper  trade. 

The  unusable  waste  of  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  justifies  a  ni^er  tariff  for  the  genuine 
ve^table-parchment  paper  than  for  the  imitations,  which  have  usable  waste  and 
which  canl>e  "loaded    and  adulterated. 

The  tariff  on  genuine  vegetable  pardiment  as  a  two-process  paper,  superior  to  its 
imitations,  is  entitled  to  a  higher  protection  than  the  single-process  substitutes,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  relative  values  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  and  13  per  cent  on  imita- 
tions sustains  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  13  per  cent  on  the  genuine  parchment. 

American  mills  use  only  62  per  cent  of  their  potential  capacity  in  paper  and  45  per 
cent  in  parchment. 

Inadequate  prote<:tion  will  increase  the  high  mortality  (now  77.7  per  cent)  in  the 
industry;  adequate  protection  will  enable  the  full  use  of  their  potential  capacities 
and  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  for  the  large  export  market 
previously  held  exclusivelv  by  Germany. 

For  29  years  tlie  price  fefl  steadily  from  27  cents  in  1885  to  7. SO  cents  in  1914.  The 
highest  profit,  1&|^  per  cent  during  the  war,  is  the  minimum  to  which  anv  manufac- 
turer is  entitled  in  normal  times  and  must  have  if  industry  is  to  expand  or  justify 
investment.  The  other  war  profits  4,  15,  12i,  one-tenth,  and  2  per  cent,  show  the 
perilous  position  of  the  industrv  without  foreign  competition.  With  it  they  will  be 
reduced  to  the  prewar  struggle  for  mere  existence— compelled  to  go  on  through 
inability  to  get  out. 

American  mills  with  a  present  labor  ratio  of  10  to  1  in  Germany  can  not  survive. 

The  industry  should  be  rescued  from  the  depressed  state  in  which  it  existpd  for  29 
yeauB  under  the  fear  of  German  imports. 

The  potential  capacity  which  exceeds  domestic  consumption  by  122  per  cnt  is  an 
assurance  of  vigorous  domestic  competition  and  must  compel  manufacturers  to  market 
that  surplus  by  export. 

A  tariff  of  not  less  than  5  cents  per  pound  and  13  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  its  specific 
equivalent,  should  be  laid,  which  will  render  it  impossible  to  depress  American 
industry  or  to  dump  German  parchment  on  the  American  market. 

Gennan  quotation  kept  domestic  prices  so  low  that  importing  was  not  profitable, 
consequentfy  no  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  will  result  from  making  a  protec- 
tive tariff  on  this  article. 

It  is  submitted  that  ^^eiable-parchment  paper  should  b  ^  separately  classified 
"vegetable-parchment  paper,"  and  that  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  13  per  cent 
ad  valorem  be  imposed. 

Addenda. 

Gennan  wage  scales  are  stated  from  official  scales  adopted  by  arbitration  between 
employers'  and  employees'  associations  for  the  Hanover  Group. 

Origmals  of  the  American  wage  scales  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  association  and 
will  be  produced  on  request. 

Geruum  workers  are  divided  into  four  wage  classes,  the  wages  of  which  are  in  the 
ratio  100  to  93  to  87  to  80  for  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  respectively. 
Each  class  is  divided  into  *  *  minor  "  and  *  *  adult. ' '  The  ' '  minor  *'  wage  is  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  "adult''  wage.  For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  the  wages  for  Glass 
II  for  *' adults"  is  taken  as  representative  of  the  average,  and  in  the  American  schedule. 
Zone  III  is  taken,  and  the  average  between  high  and  low  are  taken  for  the  same 
reason. 
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OMman 


Position. 


Num- 
ber of 

item  on 

Oermaai   marks 
list,     per  hour. 


wages. 
Class  it 


Pulp  mill: 

Cblpperman 

Chipper  keepers 

Digester  tender 

Digester  keepers 

Wet-machine  tenders. . 

Bleachers 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders 

Evaporator  operator. . . 

Rotary-furnace  tender. 

Liquor  makers 

Liquor  helpers 

Engineer 

Janitor 

Bleach  plant: 

Lime  and  brine  mixer. 

Evaporator  operator. . . 
Rag  room: 

Sorters  (women) 

Beater  and  washer  room: 

Beater  enfineers 

Beater  helpers 

Machine  room: 

Machine  tender 

Back  tender 

Third  hand 

SUe-maklng  room: 

Size  maker 

Finishing  department: 

Calendar  operator 

Calender  helpers 

Cutters: 

Fwemen 

Helpers. 


Packing  and  shipping: 

Second  hand 

Case  makers 

Platform: 

Secondhand 

Powr  and  repair  department: 

Foreman , 

Engineers  In  charge 

Engineers  operating 

Fireman 

Assistant  fireman 

Furnace  helpers 

Machinists 

Millwright  helpers 

Carpenter 

Helpers 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith  helpers 

Oilers 

Mason 

Night  watchman 


16 
46 
43 
44 

18 
13 
39 
27 
46 
61 
46 
47 
57 
62 

13 
38 

66 

9 
10 

2 

7 

17 

12 

19 

28 

22 
24 

20 
21 

62 

33 
88 
33 

29 
30 
32 
73 
78 
73 
78 
73 
78 
8 
73 
63 


3.45 
3.65 
3.65 
3.45 
3.15 
3.15 
3.30 
3.15 
3.65 
3.65 
3.66 
3.65 
3.80 
a  15 

3.15 
3.45 

L90 

2.80 
2.60 

4.10 
3.25 
3.45 

3.15 

3.45 
3.15 

3.15 
3.15 

3.15 
3.15 

3.45 

3.35 
3.35 
3.36 
3.60 
3.50 
3.35 
3.60 
3.15 
3.50 
3.15 
3.50 
3.15 
3.15 
3.60 
3.15 


German 
wages  In 
cenuat 
parity  of 
exchange, 


82.11 
86.87 
86.87 
82.11 
74.97 
74.97 
78.64 
74.97 
86.87 
86.87 
86.87 
86.87 
90.44 
74.97 

74.97 
82.11 

45.22 

66.44 
61.88 

97.58 
77.35 
82.11 

74.97 

82.11 
74.97 

74.97 
74.97 

74.97 
74.97 

82.11 

79.73 
79.73 
79.73 
85.68 
83.30 
79.73 
83.30 
74.97 
83.30 
74.97 
83.30 
74.97 
74.97 
83.30 
74.97 


Oerman 
wages  In 
cents  at 

rate  0^2 

cents  per 
mark. 


Amerleaa 

waeaain 

cents  per 

iMor. 


6.9 
7.8 
7.3 
6l9 
6.3 
6.3 
6.6 
6.3 
7.3 
7.3 
7.3 
7.3 
7.6 
6.S 

6w3 
6.9 

3.8 

5.6 
5.2 

&2 

6.5 
6.0 

6.3 

6u0 
6c3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.9 

6.7 

6l7 

6.7 

7.2 

7 

6w7 

7 

6.3 

7 

6.3 

7 

6.3 

6.3 

7 

6.3 


40 

52.5 

5&5 

99 

€7.$ 

52.5 

52.5 

39 

SI..*! 

51 

53 

39 

54.5 

31 

44.1 
3a4 

31 

•9.4 

4&9 

81.3 
«l.6 

51.8 

51.5 

56.6 
47.3 

54 

46.9 

49.7 
53.6 

49 

8L8 

70l5 

•5l9 

63 

S2.n 

49 

66l3 

53.6 

06.2 

5L3 

5ai 

42.7 
51.8 
8a9 
37.6 


GLASSINE  AND  GREASEPROOF  PAPERS. 

The  following  statement  is  the  ailment  of  the  Glaasine  and  Greoaepioof  Manu- 
facturers' Association  for  certain  indicated  changes  in  the  Underwooa  tarifiF  law. 
This  is  supplementary  to  the  statement  given  in  Appendix  6  in  Special  Report  No.  2 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  entitled  ''  Statement  of  Changeo  Demred 
in  Schedule  M  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913. '  *  The  figures  in  this  aigument  have  been 
brought  down  to  date  and  are  representative  of  conditions  as  of  July  15,  1921.  The 
difference  between  the  fibres  given  here  and  those  given  in  February  is  due  to  the 
lowered  cost  of  raw  material  ana  some  reductions  in  labor  costs. 

This  brief  has  reference  to  glassine  and  greaseproof  papers,  mentioned  specially  in 
lines  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  of  paragraph  1305,  page  140  of  the  tariff  bill  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate  on  July  22, 1921. 
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In  order  to  identify  glaasine  paper  it  should  be  explained  that  glasBiae  paper  is 
gieaaepioof  pAper  with  a  supercalendered  or  snecially  finished  surface. 

The  situation  with  reference  to  glaasine  ana  greaseproof  paper  in  this  country  ia 
0uch  that  unless  adequate  tariff  protection  is  immediately  given  to  the  American 
manu^turers  of  this  product  it  is  a  certainty  they  will  be  seriously  crippled  if  not 
completely  forced  out  of  business.  The  total  invested  in  this  industry  now  exceeds 
17,500,000  and  the  total  production  daily  is  100  tons  of  these  papers.  The  minimum 
average  cost  at  which  bleached  greaseproof  paper  is  manufactured  in  this  country 
ifl  $11.60  per  100  pounds,  and  for  the  bleached  glassine  paper  it  is $13.60  per  100  pounds. 
The  items  entenng  into  the  manufacture  of  greaseproof  paper  on  an  average  for  all 
manufocturera  are,  as  of  July  15, 1921,  as  foUows: 

Bleached  sulphite-pulp  basis: 

Cost  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp  per  100  pounds $6.  00 

Waste 60 

To  convert  to  greaseproof 5. 00 

Total 11.60 

For  the  glassine  process,  add  per  100  pouhds 2.  00 

Total  for  glassine .• 13. 60 

Unbleached  sulphite-pulp  basis: 

Cost  of  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  per  100  pounds 4. 00 

Waste 40 

To  convert  to  greaseproof 5. 00 

Total 9. 40 

For  the  glassine  process,  add  per  100  pounds 2. 00 

Total  for  glassine 11.  40 

The  above  figures  include  only  actual  manufacturing  expense,  without  considering 
cost  of  selling,  administration  expense,  and  profit. 

In  \dew  of  labor  and  industrial  conditions  in  Germany,  together  with  the  extremely 
lor  valuation  of  the  mark,  imports  of  these  papers  from  that  country  (because  these 
papers  come,  principally,  from  that  country)  makes  impossible  any  competition  on 
the  part  of  American  manufacturers. 

QUOTATIONS  FBOM  LONDON. 

Following  are  some  actual  quotations  on  greaseproof  and  glassine  papers  from  London 
and  Hamburi^,  which  were  made  to  a  manufacturer  in  this  association  during  Mav 
and  July  of  this  year  (1921).  The  originals  of  these  quotations  are  available  and  will 
be  produced  for  your  perusal  on  request. 

James  Spicer  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  of  London,  England,  made  the  following  quotations: 

May  26,  1921:  Unbleached  and  semibleached  (gi^saseproof)  paper,  5.46  cents  per 
pound;  glazed,  transparent  paper  (glassine),  adcording  to  graae,  9.6,  10,  11.7,  and 
12.48  cents  per  pound. 

July  20.  1921:  Bleached  glassine — ^No.  1,  10.4  cents  per  pound;  No.  2,  7.75  cents 
per  pouna.    Greaseproof  (f.  o.  b.  London)-— No.  1,  6  cents  per  pound. 

QUOTATIONB  FROM*  GEBHANT. 

July  15, 1921: 

Hamburg — ^Eighteen  and  one-half  pound  No.  1  white  bleached  glassine  f.  o.  b. 
dock  Xew  York,  plus  2  per  cent  for  baling,  11  cents  per  pound. 

The  Gennania  importing  Co.  of  New  York — ^Bleacned  glassine  (f.  o.  b.  Hamburg), 
No.  1,  8  cents  per  pound;  No.  2,  7  cents  per  pound. 

Same  grades,  American  make,  sell  for  16  cents  and  15  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 

MINIMUM  RATE  OF  DUTY. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  the  minimum  reasonable  protection  for  American  manu- 
facturers of  these  pai)er8  is  a  tariff  duty  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  plus  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  13  per  cent  based  on  American  valuation.  We  are  sincere  in  the 
!<tatement  that  the  cnange  suggested  is  the  minimum  change  which  should  be  con- 
sidered if  the  American  greaseproof  and  glassine  paper  industry  is  not  to  be  seriously 
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crippled.  The  question  of  correct  valuation  and  adequate  protection  is  the  very  Hie 
of  the  industry,  and  we  b^  that  this  be  placed  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
United  States  with  all  possible  emphasis,  for  the  industry  has  been  opemting  on  the 
most  economic  basis  possible.  The  marg^  of  profit  upon  whidi  American  noanufac- 
turers  have  been  operating  has  been  and  is  exceedingly  narrow. 

DEFINITION  OF  GLASSINE  AND  OBEAflBPROOF  PAPEB. 

This  aasociatlon  requests  that  if  possible  the  fifth  paragranh  on  page  505  of  the  Sum- 
mary of  Tariff  Information  of  1920  be  amended  so  as  to  reaa  as  foUows: 

"Greaseproof  paper  and  greaseproof  papers,  which  have  been  supercalendered  •pd 
rendered  transparenti  or  partially  so,  Imown  as  glassine  papers,  are  used  for  wrapping 
all  kinds  of  meats,  bacon,  ham,  cneese,  etc.,  tobacco,  chocolate,  confectionery  bottles, 
for  outside  wrappers,  for  packages  containing  foodstuffs,  for  electrical  purposes,  etc." 

This  brief  is  supported  oy  the  following  manufacturers  of  greaseproof  and  ^laasina 
papers:  Diamona  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.;  Hamersley  Manu^M^tunng  Co., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Mountain  Mill  Paper  Co.,  Lee,  Mass.;  Rhinelander  Paper  Co., 
Rhinelander,  Wis.;  Warren  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y.;  Warren  Plarch- 
ment  Co.,  Dexter,  N.  Y.;  Westfield  River  Paper  Co.,  Russell,  Mass. 

GUMMED  PAPER  AND  DECALCOMANIA,  NOT  PRINTED. 

In  our  brief,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  tlie  House 
of  Representatives,  we  pointed  out  that  gummed  papers  had  never  been  specially 
provided  for,  and  that  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  tney  carried  a  specific  duty  under 
the  ruling  of  the  Government  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  Underwood  tariff  act  of  1913  speciaJlv  provided  for  gummed  papers  and  carried 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  only  35  per  cent.  We  pointed  out  in  our  brief  tnat  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  give  the  American  manufacturers  the  protection  they  should  have  had 
and  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled,  and  further  showed  that  the  war,  vhi^^L  fol- 
lowed closely  after  the  enactment  of  the  1913  tariff  bill,  prevented  the  importation 
into  our  country  of  any  gummed  paper,  and  this  was  the  only  thing  that  prevented 
disaster  to  the  manufacturers  of  gummed  paper  in  this  country. 

By  the  same  token  the  war  has  brought  about  a  great  many  radical  changee  in  the 
industries  of  our  country,  and  if  Congress  does  not  ^^rant  us  adecjuate  protection  our 
industry  will  suffer  greatly  through  unfair  competition  from  foreign  mannfactur^rs. 

We  do  not  ask  Congress  to  put  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  gummed  papers,  and  when  we 
asked  for  a  specific  duty  of  o  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  vatorem  we  only 
asked  what  would  be  a  protective  tariff  sufficient  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment 
between  the  low  cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries  as  against  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

For  instance,  we  note  below  the  great  difference  in  the  wa^e  scales  existing  between 
those  prevailing  in  our  own  country  and  abroad.  The  foreign  scale  has  been  figured 
on  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

Paper-mill  workers*  comparative  wages  per  hour  in  Germany  and  in  America. 

[Per  week.] 

United 


England. 

Oemiaay. 

$17.50 
14.00 
U15 

S3.50  i 
3.50 
3.50 

Oumxner $17.60  J       33.50-        337.00  1 

Calenderman 14.00  1         3.50  34.00 

Cutter 1&15|         3.50  31.00  i 

In  the  tariff  bill  H.  R.  7456  (Fordney  tariff  bill),  which  passed  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives July  21,  gummed  papers,  including  decalcomania  paper  not  printed,  were 
included  in  paragraph  1305,  page  150,  line  2,  and  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  pesr  pound  ! 
was  provided.    We  respectfully  point  out  that  this  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  j 
is  equivalent  to  31  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  a  lower  rate  tlian  was  given  g;ununed  : 
papers  in  the  Underwood  tariff  act  of  1913,  which  carried  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  which  was  absolutely  inadequate  protection. 
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The  specific  rate  of  5  cents  per  poiind  in  the  Payne-Aldiich  bill  gave  protection 
which  was  adequate  at  that  time.  Prior  to  1909  there  were  but  two  or  three  plants 
Qianufacturing  gummed  paper  in  the  United  States,  as  the  bulk  consumed  here  was 
imported  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Fostered  in  the  beginning  by  the  Payne- 
Alorich  tari£f,  and  later  b^  the  force  of  drciunstances  brougnt  about  by  the  war 
which  prevented  importation,  the  number  of  manufacturing  |)lants  has  increased. 
The  specific  5  cents  per  pound  rate  in  the  Pavne-Aldrich  bill,  which  in  reality  created 
a  new  industrv  in  this  country,  will  in  the  Fordney  bill,  due  entirely  to  the  radically 
changed  conditions,  deal  a  severe  blow  to  a  still  young  industry  and  defeat  the  very 
purpose  Confess  has  in  mind,  viz,  that  of  reasonably  protecting  industry. 

Tne  actual  results  from  a  5  cents  per  pound  specific  rate,  and  without  an  additional 
ad  valor-em  rate,  as  provided  for  in  the  Fordney  bill,  are  as  follows: 


Per  ream  (weight  22  pounds) , 

Fordney  specific  duty:  22  pounds  at  5  cents  per  pound 

The  nte  asked  for: 

I  cent  additional  specific 

30  pw  cant  ad  valorem 


Great 
Britain 
c.  i.  f. 
New 
York. 


$3.00 
1.10 


4.10 

.22 
.90 


5.22 


Germany 

c.  i.  f . 

New 

York. 


12.00 
1.10 


3.10 

.22 
.60 


3.92 


American 
valua- 
tion. 


$4.00 


4.00 


In  the  above  figures  we  have  taken  the  grade  which  is  the  largest  seller.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  numerous  other  grades  involved  on  which  the  disadvantage  to  which 
the  United  States  manufacturer  would  be  put  is  even  greater  than  shown  in  the  ex- 
ample above. 

In  the  case  of  decalcomania  paper  the  tariff  of  5  cents  per  poimd  specified  in  the 
Fordney  bill  works  out  to  even  greater  disadvantage,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
schedule.  The  reason  for  this  is  because  the  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  (h 
decalcomania  is  a  much  greater  portion  of  its  cost  and  there  is  such  a  vast  difference 
lietween  the  labor  rates  in  this  country  and  those  of  foreign  coimtries. 


Per  ream  of  500  sheets  weighii^  125  pounds 

Fordney  specific  duty:  125  pounds  at  5  cents  per  pound . 
The  rate  asked  for: 

I  cent  additional  specific 

99  per  cent  ad  valorem 


United 
States. 


$24.00 


24.00 


Germany 
c.  i.  r. 


$8.00 
6.25 

1.25 

2.70 


19.20 


\Miile  the  above  schedule  shows  that  the  rate  asked  for  does  not  provide  protection 
at  present,  we  point  out  that  the  industry  has  only  been  carried  on  in  this  country 
since  1916,  and  the  manufacturers  of  decalcomania  paper  aim  to  reduce  their  costs 
and  believe  that  the  same  can  be  done  as  further  experience  will  be  gained  with  the 
growth  of  tJie  industry  under  a  protective  tariff. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  give  this  matter  their 
careful  consideration  and  insert  in  the  present  tariff  bill  **  Gummed  papers  and  decal- 
comania paper  not  printed  "  6  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  before  the 
bill  goes  to  conference,  because  the  oill  as  it  stands  at  present  is  equivalent  to  only 
31  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  less  than  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  of  1913,  which  would 
have  put  this  young  industry  out  of  business,  as  we  have  clearly  set  forth  in  the  above 
factB. 
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Baaed  on  the  American  valuation  plan,  a  specific  duty  would  ^ve  us  ven-  little 
protection,  as  pointed  out  in  our  brief,  ana  if  tne  American  valuation  plan  is  Mopted 
we  reepecliully  request  tlmt  a  tariff  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  gummed  paper  and 
decalcomania,  not  printed,  be  granted,  and  we  illustrate  below  just  why  we  make  a 
request  for  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate: 


Germany 

0.1.  f. 
New  York. 

American 
valuation. 

Germany 

c.i.f. 
New  York. 

Americac 

vsloatkm. 

Regular  gummed  paper . . . 
50  per  cent  on  $4 

$2.00 
2.00 

S4.00 

Decalcomania  paper 

50  per  cent  on  124 

$1.00 
1100 

04.(D 

4.00 

4.00 

21.00                24. 9» 

1 

WRAPPING  PAPER. 

Under  the  Fordney  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  1309  provides  for  a  duty  on  wrap- 
ping paper,  not  specially  provided  for,  of  23  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  maaufacturer:> 
of  wrapping  paper  do  not  consider  that  this  rate  provides  adequate  protection,  and 
respectfully  request  that  the  rate  be  raised  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  support 
of  their  claim  have  prepared  the  following  brief: 

Experience  in  the  past  has  demonstrated  that  the  price  of  imported  wrapping  papr 
c.  i.  f.  Atlantic  ports  is  from  65  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  market  price  of  simihu 
papers  of  American  manufacture.  At  the  present  time,  however,  foreign  wrapping 
paper  is  freely  offered  c.  i.  f.  New  York  at  56  per  cent  of  the  American  market  price 
for  similar  papers.  Under  the  American  valuation  plan  as  proposed  in  the  Fordney 
bill  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  which  we  ask  for  still  leaves  a  margin  of  price  in  favor  o: 
the  foreign  manufacturers.  The  American  manufacturers  accept  this  as  a  temporary 
condition  and  one  which  can  not  be  properly  provided  for  at  this  time.  They  do 
claim,  however,  that  they  are  entitl^  under  normal  conditions  to  a  rate  of  Suty 
which  will  properly  represent  the  difference  in  the  normal  cost  of  manufacture  abroa^l 
and  in  this  country.  We  presume  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  give  the 
foreign  manufacturer  an  advantage,  and  the  American  manufacturers  only  ask  that 
they  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  and  do  not  expect  to  ask  for  such  a  rate  as  will  creale 
a  barrier  against  all  foreign  importations.  Foreign  kraft  paper  at  the  present  time  is 
being  freely  offered  c.  i.  f.  Atlantic  ports  for  $67  per  ton,  and  the  American  price  for 
a  similar  paper  is  $120  per  ton.  A  cfuty  of  30  per  cent  based  on  the  American  \'alua- 
tion  plan,  which  we  request,  would  be  $36  per  ton,  wliich  makes  the  foreign  paper 
cost  the  importer,  dutv  paid,  $103  per  ton  and  gives  the  foreigner  an  advant$^e  of 
$17  per  ton  over  the  American  selhng  price.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  in  the 
not  distant  future  the  foreign  price  will  advance,  and  when  it  reaches  $84  per  ton  the 
rate  of  30  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  plan,  or  $36  per  ton,  will  equalize  the 
domestic  and  foreij^n  prices.  Ab  stated  above,  untU  the  price  of  imported  papers 
advances  the  foreign  competitor  still  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  American 
manufacturer. 

In  the  above  example  we  have  referred  to  kraft  paper  as  distinguished  from  other 
grades  of  wrapping  paper  for  the  reason  tJiat  kraft  is  standard  wrapping  paper  of  thi^ 
country  and  can  be  used  for  every  wrapping  purpose,  and  therefore  the  otner  grades 
of  wrapping  paper  rise  and  fall  in  price  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  krafr. 
We  have  also  referred  to  kraft,  as  the  importations  of  wrapping  paper  are  mostly  thai 
grade. 

The  wrapping-paper  mills  in  this  country  produced  in  1920  1,043,812  tons,  or  a 
daily  average  capacity  of  approximately  3,500  tons,  with  an  investment  on  a  baais 
of  prewar  costs  of  over  $80,000,000,  and  they  feel  they  are  justified  in  asking  what 
is  a  reasonable  protection  for  their  industry  and  their  35,000  employees.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  paper-mill  labor  in  Germany  to-day  is  approximately  54  cents  in  American 
money,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  what  the  paper  mills  of  this  country  are  p>'ing 
for  similar  work.  Based  on  the  price  at  which  spruce  pulp  wood  from  Finland  is 
being  offered  at  the  Atlantic  seaports,  the  German  manufacturers  can  buy  their  sup- 
ply of  raw  material  from  that  country  at  a  price  of  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  oi 
the  American  manufacturers. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  as  stated  above,  the  wrapping  paper  manufacturers  feel 
they  are  well  within  the  limits  of  moderation  in  making  their  request  for  a  rate  of 
30  per  cent. 
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BOOK  PAPEB. 

[Paragraph  1301.] 

STATEMENT  OF  OBELLET  COLLINS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  BBPBE- 
SENTXNO  THE  BOOK  PAPSB  MANUFA0TXTBEB6'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Collins.  Grellet  Collins. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  president  of  Dill  &  Collins  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  I  have  also  the  honor  to  be  president  of  the  Book  Paper  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  what  parajgraph  are  you  interested  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  interested  in  paragraph  1301. 

We  ask  for  one-half  cent  a  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Tnder  the  Fordney  bill,  when  it  was  finally  passed,  they  made  it 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  One-half  cent  per  pound.  Under  the  present  bill 
with  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  it  makes  only  $9  a  ton.  The 
average  price  of  book  paper  is  about  $150.  We  state  in  our  brief 
that  under  present  conditions  of  exchange  no  tariff  will  protect  us. 
We  would  nave  to  have  something  like  the  American  valuation, 
whatever  that  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  Prom  what  country  does  book  paper  come  into 
this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  From  Scandinavia  and  from  Gtermany.  A  little 
comes  in  from  England. 

Senator  Walsh.  None  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  do  not  object  to  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  cost  of  production  is  about  the  same  up 
there,  is  it  not ! 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  can  give  you  a  lot  of  fibres,  but  as  you  want  us  to  be 
brief,  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  uiem. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  figures  which  you  think  the 
committee  ought  to  have,  you  may  put  them  in  the  record  and  have 
them  printed.  Of  coiu^e,  we  do  not  want  to  print  unnecessary 
material,  but  anything  that  is  necessary  may  be  printed. 

Mr.  Collins.  This  is  only  to  tell  you  the  conaition  of  the  trade. 
During  this  year  we  have  run  about  60  per  cent  and  we  have  only 
produced  32  per  cent  of  the  value  that  we  did  in  1920.  Our  statis- 
ticians tell  us  that  there  is  enough  book-paper  capacity  in  the  country 
to  supply  all  needs  until  1928.  The  increase  in  consumption  is  about 
8  per  cent  per  year,  so  that  we  need  all  the  trade  in  this  country 
that  we  can  get.  The  past  year  has  been  about  the  worst  year  the 
book-paper  business  has  ever  known.  My  company's  product  has 
shnmfcen  58  per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  shrinkage  due  to  general  depression  or  to 
exportation  from  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Partly  to  the  general  depression. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Have  there  been  large  importations  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  but  there  have  been  disquieting  quotations.  I 
have  one  from  Belgium  that  is  50  per  cent  less  than  our  own  cost 
price..  It  costs  no  more  to  get  a  shipment  from  London  or  Belgium 
than  it  does  from  Philadelpma  to  New  York.  The  duty  is  necessary 
to  our  industry.  Germany  has  a  large  capacity  for  producing  book 
paper. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  addition  to  the  general  depression,  you  fear 
importations  of  book  paper  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes;  they  are  getting  ready  to  bring  it  in. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  necessity  lor  some  protection  besides  an? 
duty  that  can  be  put  on,  because  nothing  that  you  can  name  woul^ 
offset  the  exchange.    That  is  all,  I  think. 

BOX  BOABD. 

[Paragraph  1302.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLBS  B.  WHITE,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C,  BEP&£. 
SENTINaMAKTTFACTUBBBS  OF  BOX  BOABD  AKB  PAFBB  BOABD. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  try  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  preceded 
me  and  be  just  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  accomplish  just  as  much. 

Mr.  White.  I  live  in  Washington,  and  I  represent  two  trade 
associations  composed  of  manufacturers  of  box  boards,  paper  boards. 
That  is  tiie  material  from  which  all  these  paper  boxes  are  made 
which  you  have  seen  in  every  store  you  were  ever  in. 

The  House  committee  gave  us  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  of  our 
grades,  except  one.    We  asked  for  25  per  cent. 

I  should  say  here  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  making  of  this  tariff 
bill  we  have  never  appearea  before  a  tariff  committee  asking  for  pro- 
tection. Formerly  we  had  5  per  cent.  Recently  competitive  con- 
ditions have  arisen  in  Canada,  where  they  have  the  raw  material, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  that  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
ask  additional  protection. 

The  amount  given  us  in  terms  as  interpreted  in  dollars  would  run 
between  $3.50  and  $12  per  ton.  We  think  that  the  House  conunittee 
rather  overlooked  our  rights  on  the  question  of  dealing  with  this 
subject  of  paper,  because  a  good  many  of  those  high-grade  papers, 
those  which  you  heard  spoken  of  here,  they  gave  them  from  3  to 
17  cents  a  pound,  which,  interpreted  in  dollars,  is  anywhere  from 
$60  to  $300  a  ton,  while  we  get  $3.50  up  to  $10  or  $12. 

Now,  the  reason  that  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means  took  that 
position  was  that  ours  was  a  low-^ade  product,  and  that  we  control 
a  certain  part  of  our  raw  matericu  here  and  our  relative  labor  costs 
were  not  as  high  as  those  of  these  high-grade  papers.  Just  the  reverse 
of  that  is  true.  In  a  very  important  sense,  we  do  not  control  our 
raw  material,  because  Canada  is  one  of  those  that  have  the  forests  of 
the  world  that  we  must  depend  on  for  our  pulp.  Secondly,  the  ratio 
of  our  labor  cost  is  as  hi^h  or  h^her  than  any  other  grade  of  paper 
that  has  been  mentioned  nere.  The  wa^es  paid  in  our  mills  are  just 
as  high  as  ui  any  mills  in  the  Holyoke,  Mass.,  district,  or  any  other 
New  England  mills. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Is  your  paper  what  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  "  box  paper  V 

Mr.  Whtte.  Box  board. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Box  board  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  making  of  paper  boxes. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  quantity  or  tnat  is  produced  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Wnrrs.  About  2,000,000  tons. 

Senator  La  FoLLBTrB.  About  2,000,000  tons  ? 

Mr,  Whitb.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  the 
paper  industry. 

Our  labor  in  our  mills  is  paid  practically  the  same  schedule  as  in 
all  other  paper  miUs  in  the  coimtry.  Witn  the  low  character  of  our 
product,  the  low  prices,  it  can  be  seen  that  our  labor  bears  a  yery 
much  more  important  ratio  to  our  cost  of  production  than  in  the 
case  of  these  h&h-grade  papers. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  paper  was 
imported  into  this  country  last  year  t 

Mr.  White.  About  50,000  tons  in  1920;  50,000  or  60,000  tons. 
On  the  yaluation  of  the  1020  price,  I  wotdd  say  somewhere  between 
$4,500,000  and  $5,000,000  of  that  product. 

Senator  Watson.  From  where  ? 

}St.  Whitb.  Canada,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium;  chiefly  from 
Canada. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Whitb.  I  think  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000  tons 
for  1920.  I  don't  recall  the  figures  of  the  Tariff  Conmiission.  Those 
gentlemen  cidled  at  my  offices  and  we  figured  it  up,  but  I  think  there 
were  some  30j000-odd  tons  of  one  grade,  known  as  the  test  board  in 
roUs.    The  selling  price  of  that  was  about  $100  or  $125  a  ton. 

Our  threat,  as  1  say,  comes  chiefly  from  Canada.  Canada  has  the 
timber.  They  make  tlxese  ptdps  there.  This  paper  board  is  largely 
made  in  those  mills  as  a  by-product.  In  order  to  get  what  is  known 
as  kraft  pulp  for  these  nigh^ade  boards  we  must  get  the  pulp 
from  Canada  or  Scandinayia.  The  mills  in  this  country  do  not  make 
enough  to  supply  one-fourth  of  the  demand.  We  must  get  that  ptdp 
and  sell  that  board  against  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  who  can  de- 
liver it  in  Boston  or  New  York,  or  other  conmion  points,  at  a  much 
less  freight  rate  than  we  can. 

Furthermore,  the  freight  rate  on  box  board  from  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  or  Belgium,  is  such  that  it  can  be  delivered  at  the 
eastern  seaboard  for  $6  a  ton.  It  costs  us  $9.50  to  deliver  a  ton  of 
box  board  from  Illinois  or  Wisconsin  onto  the  New  York  market. 
They  haye  an  advantage  of  $3.50  on  freight  rates  alone.  We  hope 
that  situation  will  be  remedied,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  it  as  we  find  it. 

Now,  we  do  not  want  a  prohibitive  rate.  We  have  never  asked  for 
any  protection  before.  I  have  been  representing  these  mills  for  14 
years,  and  we  passed  by  the  tariff  hearings  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
and  in  the  Underwood  bill  and  asked  for  nothing,  oecause  we  felt 
we  could  take  care  of  ourselves.  The  conditions  at  present  are  such 
that  we  can  not  do  it,  unless  we  are  going  to  give  this  business  to 
Canada.  Our  theory  is  that  this  committee  or  the  framers  of  this  bill 
want  to  reasonably  protect  this  industry. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  between  here  and  Canada, 
in  cheapness  of  labor  and  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Whitb.  They  have  the  raw  material.  We  have  to  get  it  from 
them.  They  have  the  forests.  The  English*  law  does  not  permit 
them  to  export  over  here  wood  from  the  Canadian  Crown  lands,  so  we 
have  to  go  there  for  the  pulp. 

It  does  seem  that  50,000  or  60,000  tons  against  2,000,000  tons  is  a 
great  disparity.  It  does  not  amount  to  much,  but  everybody  in  the 
trade  knows  that  a  single  carload  of  a  conmiodity  like  that  sold  on 
the  New  York  market  will  fix  the  price  on  50  carloads  for  that  week 
or  that  month. 

Those  boards  are  affecting  our  market,  and.  we  come  before  this 
committee  without  any  apology,  but  asldng  protection,  and  we  think 
we  ought  to  have  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  Treasury  expert  just  handed  me  a  shp 
stating  that  the  imports  of  box  board  in  1920  were  2,764  tons,  instead 
of  50,000  tons. 

Mr.  White.  Senator,  that  comes  about  because  there  were  about 
20  different  names  for  that  stuff  in  the  old  tariff,  but  the  total  im- 
portations were  something  like  48,000  or  50,000  tons. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  pays  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  schedule  contains  paper 
board,  pulp  board,  card  board,  all  kinds  of  names.  There  might  not 
have  been  but  2,000  tons  admitted  as  box  board. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  is  the  total  amount  admitted.  There 
were  5,000,000  pounds  of  it,  which  would  figure  out  that  many  tons. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  a  mistake.  The  Tariff  Commission  submitted  to 
Mr.  Treadway,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  figures  which  show 
there  were  upward  of  45,000  tons. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  Tariff  Commission  had  to  get  their 
information  from  these  records  kept  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  White.  I  know.  Senator,  but  they  have  only  one  name  here— 
''box  board."  That  product  has  a  dozen  different  trade  names— 
test  board,  paper  board,  wood  paper  board,  Jacquard  board,  card- 
board.    Yoii  would  have  to  include  the  whole  list  to  get  the  figures. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  know,  but  all  the  paper  grouped  under 
this  paragraph  in  this  statement  that  paid  5  per  cent  duty  totaled 
only  2,000  tons  or  a  little  over. 

Mr.  White.  I  don't  understand  how  that  is.  All  of  our  boards 
under  the  other  tariff  only  paid  5  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Tnat  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  White.  It  started  in  here  under  different  trade  names. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  paid  5  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  everything  that  paid  5  per  cent  duty 
is  grouped  in  the  Treasury  statement,  and  the  total  tonnage  was  onlv 
2,764. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  an  error,  sir.    It  is  an  absurdity,  in  fact. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  see  how  we  have  any  means  of 
knowing  whether  your  statement  is  in  error  or  this  statement. 

Mr.  White.  The  Tariff  Commission  can  inform  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  know  no  more  about  it  than  the 
Treasury  Department.  There  is  where  they  get  their  information. 
They  can  not  make  these  figures  over. 
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Mr.  White.  Senator,  I  say  in  a  brief  which  I  filed  before  the  House 
committee,  one  page  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  con- 
fusion of  these  traide  names,  resulting  in  misunderstanding  of  the 
application  of  these  duties,  just  how  that  came  about.  You  will  find 
it  on  the  last  page  of  this  orief ,  covering  this  very  subject.  There 
were  upVjrard  of  48,000  tons  imported  in  here  last  year.  I  will  see 
that  that  misunderstanding  is  corrected. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifty  thousand  tons  is  only  one-foiu'th  9f  the 
amount. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Yes;  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  admit  that.  It  is  not  a  oagatelle  so  far  as  the 
effect  on  our  market  is  concerned. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  want  a  duty  that  will  remove  wholly 
the  effect  of  competition? 

Mr.  Whtte.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  want  a  prohibitive  duty  ? 

Mr.  White.  No.  sir;  we  have  the  lowest  duty  of  any  article  in  the 
entire  paper  schedule. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Whtte.  We  would  like  to  have  the  duty  equalized. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  that  not  have  some  reference  to  the 
character  of  iheproductf 

Mr.  White.  We  would  like  to  have  a  duty  equal  to  1  cent  a  pound| 
if  that  is  specific  enough.  Most  of  these  papers  have  duties  ranging 
as  high  as  10  cents  a  pound.  One  cent  a  pound  will  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding or  confusion  in  the  event  the  American  valuation  plan 
is  adopted.  If  we  had  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound,  it  would 
answer  all  purposes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  of  your  product 
at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  White.  From  $32.50  to  $80  per  ton. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  mucn  per  pound — li  to  4  cents? 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  no.  At  present  we  are  given  a  duty  ranging  from 
$3.50  to  $10,  and  we  think  1  cent  a  pound  is  not  too  much,  if  you 
are  going  to  protect  us.  That  is  the  point.  That  is  what  we  are 
asking  for.    That  is  what  this  bill  is  for,  as  we  understand  it. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  White.  Very  bad.  In  the  year  1921  our  mills  did  not  run  to 
exceed  65  per  cent  capacity.  I  speak  for  70  mills,  which  in  the  year 
1920  paid  the  United  States  Government  over  $12,000,000  in  excess 
profits,  and  for  the  year  1921  they  will  not  pay  a  cent,  not  a  dime. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  made  enougn  profit  in  the  previous 
years  so  you  can  afford  a  bad  year. 

Mr.  White.  We  did  make  some  profit.     We  admit  that. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  your  prices  now  compare  with  the  peak 
prices? 

Mr.  White.  I  intended  to  refer  to  that.  For  plain  strawboard  it 
varied  up  to  October,  1920,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  but  around 
tlOO  a  ton.  To-day  that  same  commodity  is  sold  for  $35  a  ton. 
We  have  not  only  been  deflated,  but  we  have  been  torn  all  to  pieces. 
Our  goods  are  now  being  sold  on  the  1913  basis. 

Senator  McLean.  About  how  many  hands  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  White.  The  entire  industry,  I  should  say,  employs  about 
150,000. 
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Senator  McLean.  I  presume  that  is  all  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  This  deflation  with  us  has  not  been  goinjg 
on  only  the  last  month  or  two.  Immediately  after  the  war  we  hit 
the  bottom,  and  hit  it  hard.  The  public  has  oeen  getting  our  goods 
for  more  than  a  year  at  cost  or  less. 

» 

BEAVEB  BOARD  AND  PULPBOASD. 

[Paragraphs  1302  and  1610.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  F.  MacGLASHAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BEAVEB 

BOABD  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  that  you  desire  to  speak  on  the  same 
subject  Mr.  White  has  just  spoken  on. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  good  of  doubling  on  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  I  shall  talk  from  an  entirely  different  angle,  and 
ask  for  our  product  to  be  taken  from  paragraph  1302. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  ask? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  We  ask  that  the  duty  be  taken  off  our  product, 
which  is  a  building-material  product,  in  competition  with  lath  and 
lumber.  The  plants  were  buut  in  Canada  under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Act,  on  which  there  was  a  duty.  At  that  time  lumber  was  subject  to 
a  duty  of  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  vour  product? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Beaver  board. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  interest  of  the  building  trades,  you  are 
asking  for  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    How  long  will  you  occupy? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Just  a  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  raragraph  1302  of  the  tariff  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
upon  *^  paper  board  and  pulpboard,  including  cardboard,  leather 
board,  or  compressed  leather  not  laminated,  glazed,  coated,  lined, 
embossed,  printed,  decorated,  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  nor  cut 
to  shapes  for  boxes  or  other  articles  and  not  specially  provided  for." 

That  there  may  not  by  accident  be  a  miscarriage  m  respect  to  the 
intent  of  this  paragraph  we  feel  it  important  to  call  to  the  committee's 
attention,  one  form  oi  wood-pulp  material  which  is  not  paper  board 
nor  cardboard  nor  box  material,  but  a  raw  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wall  board,  a  material  used  in  building  construction.  It  is 
made  of  wood  pulp  produced  from  timber  cut  from  Canadian  forests. 
This  pulp  is  produced  in  our  own  American-owned  mills  in  Canada,  is 
formed  into  rolls  and  shipped  to  our  mills  in  Buffalo  for  conversion 
into  building  material  for  walls,  ceilings,  partitions,  etc.,  of  character 
most  usable,  permitting  of  quick  and  reaoy  application. 

The  thin  sheet  before  you  is  a  sample  of  the  pulpboard  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  imported  in  large  rolls  from  Canada.  The  thicker 
samples  are  cut  from  the  finished  product  of  our  Buffalo  mills. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  our  pulpboard  products  were  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.     Under  the  act  of  1913,  paragraph  320,  '*pulp- 
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board  in  rolls,  not  lajmnated/'  which  was  the  language  used  to 
describe  our  imported  raw  material,  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem.     The  present  House  bill  includes  in  paragraph  1302 

froducts  which  were  covered  by  several  paragraphs  in  the  act  of  1913. 
t  was  clearly  the  intent  of  tne  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
consoUdate  in  para^aph  1302  all  materials  intended  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  dox  Doard,  but  inadvertently,  we  believe,  the  language 
used  includes  under  the  general  designation  ^'pulpboard*'  our  prod- 
uct, which  is  used  for  an  entirely  different  purpose;  namely,  bunding 
construction,  and  which  does  hot  enter  into  competition  with  box 
board  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

We  respectfully  request  your  honorable  committee  to  correct  this 
and  to  except  from  the  provision  of  paragraph  1302  '^pulpboard  in 
rolls  for  use  in  the  manuiacture  of  wall  boara"  and  place  tnis  impor- 
tant class  of  building  material  on  the  free  list  in  the  same  class  with 
lumber  and  laths,  which  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

To  accomplish  this  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

In  paragraph  1302,  following  the  words  *'not  specifically  provided 
for,"  msert  the  following: 

Except  pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manufi&cture  of  wall  board. 

Also, in  paragraph  1610, following  the  word  "bleached,"  insert  the 
following: 

Including  pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board. 

We  are  asking  for  free  importation  for  the  following  reasons:  Wall 
board  is  extensively  used  in  the  building  industry  in  all  parts  of  this 
country,  because  it  is  a  practical,  convenient  material  which  can  be 
quickly  applied  with  inexperienced  labor.  It  is  essential  to  the  relief 
of  the  housing  shortage.  Approximately  85  per  cent  of  wood-pulp 
wall  board  is  used  for  repairs,  alterations,  additions,  etc.  It  is  not  a 
material  used  for  expensive  classes  of  homes,  but  is  especially  adapted 
for  economical  repair  work,  alterations,  additions,  etc.,  of  moderate- 
priced  homes,  cottages,  and  bungalows.  We  estimate  that  75  per 
cent  of  wood-pulp  board  is  used  for  home  construction.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  our  output  is  sold  in  the  smaller  communities  and  has  proven 
a  great  convenience  to  farmers  and  those  living  in  the  rural  districts, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  handled,  used,  transported,  and 
appUed  easily. 

oenator  Calder.  It  is  used  in  lieu  of  lath  and  plaster  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  It  is  used  in  lieu  of  lath  and  plaster — all  interior 
decorations. 

Senator  Calder.  And  papered  over  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  It  is  generally  painted. 

Senator  Calder.  Does  your  statement  give  the  amount  of  the 
product  sold  in  this  country  during  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir.  The  production  of  wall  board  last 
year  amounted  to  a  little  in  excess  of  a  billion  feet. 

Senator  Calder.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  1920. 

Senator  Calder.  That  was  a  bij?  year. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir.  These  beaver-board  companies  were 
the  poineers.  They  started  this  industry  in  1906  and  tne  business 
has  grown  every  year  since. 
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Senator  Caldeb.  How  much  of  that  billion  feet  was  made  m  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  All  of  the  billion  feet.  That  is  practically  all 
made  in  this  country.  We  are  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  manufacturer.  We  only  get  from  Canada  our  raw  material 
in.  the  form  of  the  fiber. 

Senator  Calder.  Then  there  is  but  little  or  no  importation  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  No.  I  might  say,  touching  upon  Mr.  White's 
statement — and  I  think  it  will  clear  this  up,  in  the  light  of  the  figures 
you  have,  Senator  La  FoUette — that  the  50,000  tons  to  which  Mr. 
White  referred,  our  record  and  an  examination  of  the  Treasury 
report  show  that  the  exact  figures  were  43,000  tons,  and  of  these 
43,000  tons  the  beaver-board  companies  imported  37,000  tons,  or 
84  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  that  come  in  competition  with  the 
box  board  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Not  a  pound  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  just  what  I  thought.  That  is  not 
in  competition  with  box  board. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Not  a  bit. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  that  is  *the  great  bulk  of  that  impor- 
tation ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes.  I  might  say  of  the  remaining  16  per  cent, 
it  is  our  belief  that  a  large  percentage  or  practically  all  of  that  material 
has  been  used  by  other  manufacturers  of  wall  board  who  obtain 
their  raw  material  from  Canada. 

The  second  reason  we  are  asking  for  this  protection  is  for  the 
conservation  of  American  pulp-producing  forests,  rapidly  being  ex- 
hausted. This  raw  material  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  From 
30  to  35  acres  per  day  of  Canadian  forests  are  now  being  denuded 
to  furnish  the  wood  pulp  imported  into  this  country  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wall  board.  We  feel  that  the  use  of  the  Canadian  raw  material 
does  not  take  away  from  American  labor  any  more  work  than  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  pulp  shipped  in  here  in  lapped  form,  for 
the  total  price  that  we  pay  lor  the  labor  in  Canada  m  putting  this 
into  rolls  does  not  exceed  $5  a  ton,  because  there  is  no  nandlmg  of 
that  material  when  it  passes  in  at  one  end  or  comes  in  rolled  form  at 
the  other  end. 

The  third  reason  we  are  asking  for  this  protection  is  that  the  free 
importation  of  this  raw  material  or  semifinished  raw  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  wall  board  will  not  injure  any  American  industry. 
Our  competitors  using  the  same  class  oi  material  either  have  their 
own  water  power  and  timber  limits  in  this  country  and.  are  now 
underselling  us  or  else  import  their  raw  material  from  Canada  as 
we  do. 

Senator  Calder.  You  ask  for  free  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Caldeb.  And  then  you  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  your 
own  product  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  asking  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  is  asking  that  his  product  may  be  free. 

Senator  Calder.  You  are  asking  to  leave  the  duty  as  it  is  now  on 
your  own  product  ? 
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Mr.  MacGlashan.  So  far  as  the  duty  on  our  own  product  is  con- 
cerned, that  has  not  been  a  factor.  As  referred  to  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette,  approximately  2,000  tons  of  box  board  have  come  in  here. 
The  industry  Mr.  White  refers  to  he  has  been  secretary  of  for  14  years, 
and  they  have  never  asked  for  a  protective  tariff. 

The  small  revenue  produced  by  the  present  duty  does  not  offset 
the  benefits  outlined. 

The  domestic  supply  of  raw  material  is  inadequate;  when  we 
started  our  business  m  1906  we  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
secure  our  supply  of  wood  pulp  in  rolls  from  Canada  and  immediately 
made  an  arrangement  with  a  large  Canadian  mill.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  secure  such  supply  from  United  States  mills,  as  thev  could 
not  manufacture  such  a  product  on  a  basis  that  would  enable  us  to 
compete  with  other  materials  used  for  wall  and  ceiling  covering. 

The  Canadian  mill  is  necessary,  as  the  increase  in  our  business  neces- 
sitated the  building  of  a  mill  in  Canada  to  supply  our  requirements, 
and  construction  of  new  plant  was  started  in  1912  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Act,  when  our  raw  material  came  in  free  of  duty  and  at  a 
time  when  lumber  was  taxed  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  thousand 
feet  and  laths  were  taxed  at  20  cents  a  thousand.  Under  the  act  of 
1913  there  was  a  duty  of  6  per  cent  placed  on  wood-pulp  board  in 
rolls  and  lumber  and  laths  were  put  on  the  free  list. 

While  this  duty  was  a  handicap,  it  was  not  as  serious  as  it  will  be  in 
the  future,  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  1913  on  during  the  war  and  up 
to  the  latter  part  of  last  year  the  cost  or  price  of  a  conmiodity  was 
not  so  important  as  ability  to  make  delivery.  Intense  competition 
was  not  a  1  actor.  We  are  now,  however,  goin^  through  the  period  of 
readjustment  and  face  years  of  keen  competition,  and  a  duty  on  our 
raw  material  will  not  only  seriously  hanaicap  us,  but  will  also  be  a 
factor  in  increasing  the  price  of  wall  board  to  the  American  home 
builder.  We  can  compete  in  quality  but  not  in  price  with  American 
manufacturers  who  have  their  own  water  power  and  timber  limits 
in  this  country  or  who  use  raw  materials  other  than  wood  pulp. 

Senator  Calder.  To  what  extent  has  the  price  of  your  proauot  to 
the  consumer  increased  during  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  During  the  prewar  period  the  price  was  about 
$24  a  thousand  square  feet.  For  a  period  of  only  a  month  did  that 
reach  $48  a  thousand  square  feet.  It  is  now  back  to  $28  a  thousand 
sauare  feet.  That  increased  cost  was  made  up  very  largely,  of  course, 
01  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  freight  charges  and  coal  and  mate- 
rial that  we  had  to  buy. 

Senator  Calder.  So  the  price  to-day  is  $28  as  against  $24  prewar } 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir;  $28  to-day  as  against  $24  during  the 
prewar  period.  We  have  improved  the  quality  of  our  product.  In 
1909  we  were  selling  for  less  than  that,  but  it  was  a  different  product. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  sell  direct  to  the  builder  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  To  the  lumber  dealer. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  conmiission  he  has  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  MaoGlashan.  That  varies.  We  aim  to  keep  that  charge  as 
low  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  our  sales. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  retail  price  t 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  From  3^  to  4  cents.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
coyer  that  in  my  brief. 
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The  only  request  for  protection  was  made  by  the  box-board  manu- 
facturers. The  only  people  who  have  appeared  in  behalf  of  an 
increase  in  duty  are  the  box-board  manufacturers,  as  represented  by 
tJ^eir  trade  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  R.  White.  Mr.  White  states  that 
heretofore  competition  with  European  countries,  or  any  other 
country,  has  not  been  a  matter  oi  serious  moment  and  that  his 
appearance  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  earlier  in  the  year 
was  the  first  time,  to  his  loiowledge,  that  representatives  of  any  dox- 
board  industry  had  appeared  asking  for  a  protective  tanfiP.  The  brief 
submitted  by  the  secretary  is  cleany  directed  in  the  interests  of  the 
manufacture  of  pulpboard  used  in  the  making  of  boxes.  Only  once 
does  it  refer  to  the  uses  of  pulpboard  outside  of  boxes.  These  uses 
are  merely  eniunerated,  and  no  appeal  is  made  for  them. 

Referring  to  imports  in  1920  in  his  brief,  Mr.  White  states  that 
during  1920  Canada  sold  in  the  United  States  upward  of  50,000 
tons  of  boards,  giving  the  impression  that  this  was  in  competition 
with  the  box-board  manufacturers.  Our  examination  of  the  Treas- 
ury  report  shows  that  the  exact  amount  reported  was  43,000  tons 
instead  of  50,000.  Of  this  quantity  the  beaver-board  companies 
imported  from  their  American-owned  miUs  approximatel^r  37,000 
tons,  or  84  per  cent,  of  this  total,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  practically  all 
of  the  balance  was  imported  by  other  wall-board  manufacturers. 

There  has  been  no  foreign  competition  in  the  past.  The  box-board 
manirfacturers  admit  that  thev  have  had  no  concern  over  box-board 
importations  in  the  past.  We  conceive  that  their  onl^r  object  in 
bunging  up  the  question  of  an  increased  tariff  at  this  time  is  in  antici- 
pation of  possible  competition  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  or 
from  Germany.  We  also  are  manufacturers  of  box  board  through 
our  ownership  of  the  Tonawanda  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  one  of  the  large 
mills  of  the  country,  having  an  output  of  approximately  35,000  tons 
per  annum.  Accordingly,  we  are  just  as  much  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  box-board  industry  as  any  member  of  the  association 
that  is  asking  for  this  tariff.  It  is  possible  for  box  board,  which  is 
dense  and  tough,  to  be  economically  packed  and  shipped  for  deUverj 
in  this  country.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  loose-formed  ground 
wood  or  pulp  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wall  board.  This 
material  must  be  put  up  in  large  rolls  in  excess  of  8  feet  in  length, 
4  feet  in  diameter,  weight  from  1  to  1^  tons  per  roll,  and  these  rolls 
must  be  thoroughly  protected  by  strong  wooden  headers  on  each  end 
fastened  with  a  tie  rod,  and  surface  amply  protected  for  steamship 
shipment,  which  extra  expense  will  act  as  a  protection.  Furthermore, 
it  IS  more  practicable  for  the  foreign  mills  to  manufacture  board  in 
competition  with  the  higher  grade  and  higher  priced  boards  than  to 
attempt  to  compete  in  the  class  of  materiiu  suitable  for  wall  board. 

Referring  to  comparative  labor  costs,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  a  protective  tanff,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  protect  American 
industry  and  labor  from  competition  or  low-priced  foreign  labor. 
There  certainly  can  be  no  fear  of  such  competition  from  Canada, 
where  the  labor  rates  are  comparable  with  American  labor  rates. 
Comparison  of  our  own  pay  roUs  in  our  Canadian  and  American  mills 
shows  that  the  rate  is  a  little  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  States. 

It  is,  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  look  to  Canada  for  its  sup- 
ply of  ground  wood  as  there  is  only  a  limited  supply  in  this  country 
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and  what  pulp-wood  timber  we  do  have  is  being  rapidly  consumed. 
The  amount  of  money  that  we  pay  Canadian  labor  for  brin^g  in 
ground  wood  in  rolls  is  no  greater  than  that  required  to  bring  in 
^und  wood  in  lap  form  for  use  in  combination  with  other  pulps 
in  this  country.  Under  our  process  of  manufacture  the  matenal  is 
not  handled  from  the  time  tne  log  is  placed  in  the  grinder  to  the 
time  the  pulp  comes  out  in  large  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  machines 
and  hence  the  labor  cost  amoimte  to  onlj  $5  per  ton. 

The  placing  of  a  duty  on  wood  pulp  m  rolls  for  use  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  waD  board  will,  we  believe,  mcrease  the  price  of  wall  board 
to  the  American  public.  It  would  mean  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
beaver  board  companies  and  reduce  the  Quantity  of  pulp  imported 
to  an  extent  which  might  force  the  use  ox  raw  matenals  now  being 
used  by  the  box-board  manufacturers.  This  would  in  turn  increase 
the  price  of  their  raw  material,  because  prices  have  always  been  gov- 
erned on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demana.  Mr.  White  has  stated  that 
85  per  cent  of  the  matenals  used  by  box  manufactm*ers  are  old  papers. 
Tliere  is  no  competition  from  Canada  in  this  class  of  material,  as  the 
price  of  old  paper  is  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  States  and  has 
always  been  so.  He  also  states  that  the  reinaining  15  per  cent  of 
the  raw  material  used  by  box-board  manufacturers  is  made  up  of 
sulphite,  sulphate,  and  ground  wood.  It  is  our  opinion  that  con- 
siderable less  than  5  per  cent  consists  of  ground  wood.  Inasmuch  as 
these  mills  are  able  to  obtain  this  small  percentage  of  ground  wood 
from  Canada  free  of  duty,  we  can  not  see  where  Uie]^  can  have  any 
concern  over  the  importation  of  the  same  material  in  the  form  of 
rolls  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  building  product  which  in 
no  way^  competes  with  them. 

The  manufactiu*er  of  wall  board,  in  which  the  beaver-board  com- 
panies are  the  pioneers  and  the  largest  factors,  not  only  has  created 
a  very  large  industry  in  this  country,  offering  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  men,  covering  the  manufacture  and  the  application  of 
the  board  in  this  country,  but  it  also  has  been  developing  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing  its  activity  in  foreign  fields,  shippmg  the  product 
made  with  American  labor  to  Australia,  South  Amenca,  South  Africa, 
representaing  a  weU-scattered  world  business,  in  addition  to  doing  an 
intensive  business  in  Great  Britain  with  an  English  company,  and 
having  a  company  on  the  Continent  for  the  business  in  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, spreading  into  France  and  Switzerland,  etc. 

We  leel  that  an  arrangement  whereby  this  country  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  raw  material  resources  of  Canada  without  contributing  any 
more  for  Canadian  labor  than  is  necessary  to  bring  in  the  wood  pulp 
is  very  beneficial  and  should  be  continued.  Also,  that  an  industry 
created  to  supply  an  economic  need  covering  one  of  the  three  essen- 
tials in  life — sneiter,  that  contributes  to  American  labor  and  to  the 
convenience  of  the  house  owner  with  limited  means — is  an  industry 
that  should  not  be  hobbled  or  severely  checked  by  a  misconceived  idea. 

We  therefore  ask  your  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  our  case,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  supplement  if  desured. 
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WALL  BOASD  AVD  PXTLPBOABD. 

[Paragraphs  1302  and  1610.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  G.  S  AVILLE,  BBPBBSEKTINa  THE  FULBTBBGOK 

WALL  BOABD  CO.,  BX7FFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Saville.  I  represent  the  Plastergon  Wall  Board  Co.  I  am  also 
a  manufacturer  of  wood-fiber  wall  boards.  Mr.  MacGlashan  has 
covered  our  situation,  aiid  mv  situation  is  practically  the  same  as 
his,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  we  purchase  our  raw  material 
from  Canada,  whereas  they  own  their  own  Canadian  timberlands. 

A  word  about  my  inability  to  get  this  material  in  this  country  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  American 
manufacturers  in  the  manufacture  of  the  material  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  free  rate  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Saville.  Yes,  sir.    I  ask  the  same  that  Mr.  MacGlashan  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  reasons  to  advance  other  than 
those  advanced  by  Mr.  MacGlashan  ? 

Mr.  Saville.  It  will  only  take  a  minute.  I  just  want  to  outline 
my  inability  to  get  lAy  material  from  American  manufacturers. 

Apparently,  though  the  American  manufacturers  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  this  material  economically,  they  do  not  show  much 
interest  in  it.  The  material  is  entirely  wood  fiber.  Their  output 
can  be  used  to  a  greater  advantage  by  the  manufacturer  in  making 
box  board,  and  classes  of  boards  in  wnich  the  wood  pulp  is  only  a 
small  percentage,  than  they  can  in  the  manufacture  oi  this  pulp- 
board.  For  that  reason,  I  have  never  been  able  to  secure  .a  satis- 
factory arrangement  witii  any  American  manufacturer  to  produce 
that  material  tor  us,  and  the  company  I  am  connected  with  was  in  a 
bad  way,  until  these  Canadian  pulp  people  enabled  us  to  import 
their  pulpboard  and  manufacture  our  wall  board  in  Buffalo. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  importation  of  this  material  for  our  use 
from  Germany  and  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  where  there  is 
a  depreciated  exchange.  I  tried  that  during  last  year,  when  pulp 
was  very  hard  to  get.  I  tried  to  get  it  from  abroad,  and  found  that 
none  of  the  mills  over  there  were  equipped  to  manufacture  the  pulp- 
board  in  the  thickness  we  required,  and  also  were  not  properly 
equipped  to  manufacture  rolls  of  the  character  that  we  require  in 
our  manufacturing  process.  So  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
only  source  of  supply  we  have  is  the  Canadian  market,  where  pulp 
is  plentiful. 

I  might  state  that  along  last  year,  as  showing  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  American  manuiacturers  and  the  lack  of  ability  to 
produce  this  class  of  material  which  is  made  entirely  of  wood  pulp, 
on  which  the  box-board  manufacturer  asks  an  entry  iree  of  duty,  the 
only  place  I.  was  able  to  secure  board  to  enable  me  to  take  care  of 
my  trade  was  from  importations  into  this  country  and  from  the 
beaver-board  companies. 

The  entire  Canadian  labor  cost  on  this  material  is  only  about  $5 
per  ton,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  Canadian  mills  m  which  it 
IS  manufactured  are  at  least  as  high  if  not  higher  than  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  the  mills  of  this  country.  This  is  the  only  material 
outside  of  newspapers  that  I  know  of  which  is  imported  in  large 
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quantiti^  and  made  entirely  of  wood  pulp.  So  it  seems  to  us,  inas- 
much as  it  is  used  in  the  building  material  trade^  that  ever^  reason 
which  has  been  advanced  for  the  free  entry  of  pnnt  paper  and  wood 
pulp  should  apply  to  our  industry. 

BBIBF  OF  W.  O.  SAVILLS,  BEP&B8BVTIVO  THX  PLA8TBBOOV  WALL  BOA&D  CO., 

BITFrALO.  N.  T. 

This  company  manufactures  exclusively  wall  board,  used  in  building  construction 

This  wall  board  is  made  from  Wood  pulpboard  imported  from  Canada. 

No  duty  was  imposed  on  this  material  by  the  Pavne-Aldridi  Act  of  1909. 

This  pulpboard  now  pays  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  (act  of  1913,  par.  320). 

The  pending  bill  (H.  R.  7456),  as  passed  by  the  House,  imposes  upon  it  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem.    (Par.  1302.) 

We  sunk  that  pulpboard  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty. 

To  accomplish  this  we  submit  the  following  amendments  to  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R. 
7456): 

In  paragraph  1302,  following  the  words  "provided  for''  insert  the  following:  ''except 
pulpboard  in  rolls,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board." 

Also  in  paragraph  1610,  following  the  word  *' bleached,"  insert  the  following:  ^'in- 
cluding pulpboara  in  rolls,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board.' 

We  ask  free  importation  for  five  reasons: 

1.  This  pulpboard,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board,  is  our  raw  material,  and 
as  raw  material  made  of  wood  pulp  is  subject  to  the  same  reasons  for  free  admission  as 
wood  pulp  and  newsprint  paper. 

Wood  pulp  is  admitted  free  under  the  present  law  (par.  649),  and  also  in  the  pending 
House  bill  (par.  1610).  Standard  newsprint  paper  is  admitted  free  under  the  present 
law  and  also  in  the  pending  House  bill.  This  ''pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wall  board'*  is  the  only  material  made  entirelv  of  wood  pulp  at  value  lower 
than  the  value  of  print  paper  which  is  imported  into  tliis  country  in  any  Quantity. 
its  present  value  is  about  65  i)er  cent  of  the  present  value  of  print  paper.  Only  a  very 
9mall  percentage  of  the  labor  cost  of  producing  wall  board  is  paid  on  the  Canadian 
side.  Out  of  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $90  per  ton,  the  cost  for  lalx)r  in  Canada 
(loos  not  exceed  ^  per  ton.  The  rate  of  pay  for  the  Canadian  labor  is  fully  as  high  if 
not  higher  than  similar  labor  in  this  country.  It  is  impossible  to  import  this  raw 
material  in  proper  form  from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  from  England  or  Germany, 
or  from  any  other  country  in  which  the  lower  labor  rates  or  low  exchange  rates  prevail. 
Those  countries  have  not  the  machinery  reauired  for  this  product,  and  ocean  trans- 
portation is  impracticable  on  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the  rolls  which  we  reouire. 

2.  For  relief  to  the  building  industry,  the  present  housing  demands,  the  nome 
purchaser,  the  farmer,  and  the  multitude  of  users  of  this  economical  material. 

Wood-fiber  wall  board  was  first  manufactured  only  about  15  years  ago.  Its  use  has 
90  rapidly  increased  that  at  the  present  time  about  430,000,000  square  feet  of  wood- 
fiber  widl  board  is  annually  sold.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster  in 
buildings  of  the  cheaper  class,  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  in  the  cheaper 
classes  of  houses  in  the  industrial  and  mining  districts.  It  is  also  used  in  repair, 
alterations,  and  partition  work.  It  takes  the  place  of  both  lath  and  plaster,  and  the 
farmer  or  artisan  can  apply  it  himself  where  carpenter  and  plasterer  labor  is  difficult 
to  obtain.    It  is  particularly  a  poor  man*s  matenal. 

3.  For  conservation  of  Amencan  pulp-producing  forests,  rapidly  being  exhausted. 
From  30  to  35  acres  per  day  of  Canadian  forests  are  now  being  denuded  to  secure 

the  pulpboard  now  imported  fro  manufacture  of  wall  board.  Reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  show  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  there  was  imported 
73,160,325  pounds  of  pulpboard  in  rolls,  namely,  36,530  tons,  ot  which  about  31,000 
tons  was  used  by  the  Beaver  Board  Co.  and  4,000  tons  by  the  Plastergon  Wallboard  Co. , 
all  in  the  manu^ture  of  wall  board. 

4.  Free  importation  of  this  material  -exclusively  for  wall-board  manufacture  will 
not  iniure  any  American  industry. 

(a)  No  American  industrial  plants  are  properly  equipped  to  manufacture  this  pulp- 
board; firat,  on  account  of  shortage  of  pulp-wood  supply*  second,  their  inadequate 
power  facilities;  third,  inadeqaute  equipment  for  handling  pulp  in  quantities; 
lourth,  their  preference  for  using  their  very  limited  supply  of  wood  pulp  in  the  higher 
grades  of  box  board,  of  which  tms  wood  pulp  constitutes  only  a  small  component  part 
tt  compared  with  the  wastepi^r  of  which  it  is  principally  made. 
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<6)  No  American  maanfacturera  of  wall  board  owning  their  own  wood-pulp  miUs 
and  usingr  American  timber  require  protection,  as  such  manufacturerB  are  now  and 
have  been  underselling  us. 

5.  We  submit  that  our  request  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  principles  on  which  the 

S resent  bill  is  framed,  as  so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  speech  of  Hon.  A.  T.  Treadway, 
elivered  in  the  House  on  July  15,  1921  (Cong.  Rec,  pp.  406S-4064),  bearinff  on  the 
necessity  of  free  importation  of  wood  pulp  and  products  composed  of  wood  piup,  used 
in  articles  of  necessity  for  the  masses.     We  quote: 

'*  So  little  labor  Is  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  the  supplv  of  pulp  wood 
has  been  so  seriously  diminished  in  this  country  that  is  is  not  advisable  to  place  vn) 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  its  admission  here.    *    *    *- 

''Our  forests  are  rapidly  becomii^  depleted,  and  as  90  per  cent  of  all  the  paper  is 
manufactured  from  wood  is  is  readuy  seen  that  our  available  pulp-wood  area  would 
be  very  rapidl^r  exhausted  were  we  to  place  any  restrictions  on  the  importatioDs  of 
pulp  or  newsprint  paper.  The  total  importation  of  pulp  of  all  kinds  for  10  monthB 
of  1920  was  756,000  tons.  There  was  produced  in  this  country  nearly  4,000,000  tons 
of  wood  pulp  for  the  same  period.  Wood  pulp  is  the  largest  raw  material  in  p^)er 
manufacturing.  Newsprint  paper  is  practically  raw  material  for  the  newspapen  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  tnerefore  fullv  justified  in  placing  these  on  the  free 
list.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

''We  did  start  and  followed  up  the  intention  of  having  the  rates  leas  than  in  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Act,  pai;ticularly  in  these  schedules  that  were  mostly  eritidaed  by 
the  public.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"I  am  glad  my  colleague  called  my  attention  to  that  fact.  The  articles  used  by 
the  mosses  of  the  people  are  the  ones  where  you  will  find  the  rates  lower  than  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Act." 

DTOIA  AVD  BIBIE  PAPEE. 

[Paragraph  1304.] 

STATEMENT  OF  K.  H.  BT7SSEY,  JR.,  WINDSOR  I^OCKB,  COHN., 
BEFEESENTINa  TISST7E  PAPER  HANITFACTURERS/  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  Chatrman.  Mr.  Bussey,  will  you  state  your  full  name! 

Mr.  BussET.  N.  H.  Bussey. 

The  Chatrman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  BussBT.  In  the  manufacture  of  tissue  paper. 

I  am  speaking  for  several  of  the  tissue-paper  manufacturers. 

We  wish  to  make  paragraph  1304  a  little  bit  clearer  than  it  is  by 
specifying  the  various  grades  of  paoer  intended  to  be  covered  by  it, 
but  whicn,  under  the  present  wording;  might  be  brought  in  under 
other  paragraphs  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

We  desire  to  insert  india  and  Bible  paper,  condenser  paper,  carbon 
paper,  coated  or  uncoated,  bibulous  paper^  pottery  paper,  and  tissue 
paper  for  waxing,  colored  or  uncolored,  white  or  printed,  and  filtering 
paper. 

in  addition  we  ask  to  have  the  division  by  weights  carried  further 
so  as  to  include  the  heavier  india  and  Bible  papers,  but  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty,  by  inserting, ''  If  weighing  over  12^  pounds  and  less  than 
IS  pounds  to  the  ream,  4  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem.'' 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  this  Bible  paper  t 

Mr.  BussET.  It  is  india  paper.  It  is  what  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  is  made  of. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  the  name  that  it  carries  in  the  trade, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Bussey.  India  and  Bible  paper. 

While  paragraph  1304  specifies  ''papers  commonly  known  as  tissue 
paper,  stereotype  paper  and  copying  paper,  and  aO  papers  not  spe- 
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cially  provided  for  in  this  section/'  within  certain  weights,  at  6  cents 
per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  5  cents  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  paragraph  1301  covers  ^'printmg  paper,  not 
specially  provided  for,"  at  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  feel  that  india  and  Bible  papers 
could  be  brought  in  imder  that  paragraph,  paying,  according  to  tneir 
foreign  selling  price,  per  pound  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  duty 
they  would  if  enterea  under  pan^aph  1304. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  asked  for  one-quarter  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  BussBY.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  you  did. 

Mr.  BussET.  Oh,  yes.  ^  They  would  sell  for  less,  as  under  our  para- 
graph they  should  pay  either  6  or  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1307  specifies,  in  part,  "  typewriter,  manifold,  and  onion- 
skiQ  and  imitation  onionskin'^  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  We  fear  that  unless  enumerated  in  paragraph  1304 
carbon,  uncoated,  and  condenser  paper  could  be  entered  under  para- 
^ph  1307  and  pay  duty  from  1  to  3  cents  a  pound  less  than  is 
intended, 

Para^aph  1309  covers,  amon^  other  things,  "wrapping  paper,  not 
specialyr  provided  for,"  and  furtner  on  "paper  not  speciaUy  provided 
for''  both  at  23  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Binuious,  potterv,  ana  waxing 
papers  could  be  entered  under  this  paragraph  at  a  auty  of  about 
one-third  to  one-half  as  much  as  they  should  pay  under  paragraph 
1304. 

Several  of  these  papers  might  fraudulently  be  entered  imder  the 
lowest  paper  rate  not  specifically  named,  but  there  mi^ht  be  a  real 
justification  in  trying  to  enter  those  I  have  mentioned  m  connection 
with  paragraphs  1301.  1307,  and  1309  unless  they  are  inserted  in 
par^aph  1304.  We  oelieve  they  were  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity, but  we  feel  that  future  complications  will  be  avoided  and  the 
intended  results  much  more  readily  attained  if  the  paragraph  is 
modified  as  requested. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  never  used  the  words  "Bible  paper" 
before. 

Mr.  BussEY.  No^ir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  that  would  bring  us  into  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  determining  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  BussET.  "India"  and  "Bible"  is  what  the  trade  knows  it  as. 
It  is  more  or  less  a  new  departure  in  this  country,  extending  over 
probably  the  last  20  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  "India"  would  cover  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BussEY.  Yes;  "India"  would.  But  we  understand  that  the 
reasons  these  various  names  were  left  out  of  the  bill  in  the  first  place 
was  for  the  sake  of  brevit]^.  We  feel,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  would  be  avoided  if  they  were  inserted  so  that  there  would 
be  no  question  about  the  paragraphs  they  come  imder. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  set  out  in  yom:  brief  what  you  would 
like  to  have  ? 

Mr.  BussEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  in  our  brief  in  italic  type  what 
we  would  like.* 

18m  page  3874. 
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OLASSnrE  AHD  OREASBPBOOF  PAPEB. 

[Paragraph  1305.] 

STATEMENT  OF  LOXHS  T.  8TEVENSOK,  LEE,  MASS.,  BBPRE- 
SBNTINQ  THE  GLASSINE  AND  GREASEPROOF  PAPEB  1CANT7- 
FACTXJRERS. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  and  business  for 
the  information  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Louis  T.  Stevenson.  I  represent  the  glassine  and 
greaseproof  paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  represent  practicalljr  95  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  countrjr.  My  remarks  will  be  very  brief.  We  have 
prepared  a  brief  which  is  to  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Watson.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Paragraph  1305. 

The  Chairman.  You  mdicate  in  your  brief  what  you  desire,  do 
youl 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  included  in  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association's  brief** 

We  desire  the  rates  that  they  have  given  us  in  the  House  bill. 
The  rates  in  the  House  bill,  we  think,  are  fair,  and  we  have  given 
information  to  support  those  rates  in  this  briei.  We  have  brought 
this  information  down  to  date. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  oe  let  alone,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

GLAZED  AKD  FAKCT  PAPEB. 

[Paragraph  1305.] 

STATEMENT  OF  I.  O.  VAN  DUZER,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  GLAZED  AND  FANCY  PAPER  MANTTFACTUREBS. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Van  Duzer? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  In  New  York,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes. 

We  asked  in  our  brief  to  the  House  for  a  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  are  you  referring  to  f 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Paragraph  1305. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  1309,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Thirteen  hundred  and  nine,  surface-coated  papers. 

We  show  in  our  brief  that  while  we  had  5  cents  a  pound — 5  cents 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem — ^under  the  Payne-AJdrich  bill,  on 
account  of  the  increase  in  value  it  is  necessary  to  have  9  cents  a 
pound  to  equalize  conditions.  The  rates  of  5  cents  a  pound  and  5 
cents  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  based  on  the  ordinary  value 
of  $1.05  per  ream.  Those  same  papers  to-day  are  quoted  from 
abroad  at  about  $3  per  ream,  or  about  three  times  the  1912  price 
So,  in  order  to  equcuize  matters,  and  to  equalize  the  40  per  cent 
rate  of  1913,  we  need  9  cents. 

1  Se^  p.  3882. 
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Senator  Shoot.  Instead  of  5 1 

Mr.  Van  Duzbr.  Instead  of  5.  It  is  very  easy  to  figure.  As  the 
value  advanced,  of  course,  the  ratio, of  the  specific  duty  decreased. 
We  are  not  only  manufacturers,  but  we  are  also  importers.  We 
were  known  as  the  largest  importers  prior  to  1914  in  that  line  of 
goods.    So  we  are  weU  acquainted  with  the  foreign  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  import? 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  Surf ace*coated  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  all  coated  paper  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  a  plant  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  one  at  Fitchburg  and  one  on 
Staten  Island.  The  Fitchburg  plant  is  purely  for  white  coated  and 
the  Staten  Island  colored.  When  the  tariff  allows  us  to  manufacture, 
we  manufacture;  if  not,  we  import. 

Under  the  1913  act,  when  we  were  allowed  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
we  imported  in  large  quantities. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  paragraph  in 
your  supplemental  brief  when  you  say: 

In  the  event  that  the  American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  as  we  earnestly  hope 
it  will  be,  we  abandon  the  specific  rates  asked  for  in  the  brief  submitted  and  respect- 
fully request  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  33 J  per  cent  on  the  accepted  American 

valuation. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  If  the  American  valuation  were  dropped  and 
specific  rates  asked  for 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  The  American  valuation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  specific  rate. 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  Nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  specific  rate  of  5  cents  a  pound  is  not  equal 
to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  40  per  cent  of  tne  Underwood  Dili 
did  not  protect  us. 

I  have  in  mv  possession  letters  from  abroad  quoting  fine  grades 
of  papers  at  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  production  here  under 
present  conditions. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  probably  true. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  Our  brief  has 
been  filed  with  that  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association.* 

VEGETABLE  PAEGHMENT  PAPER. 

[Paragraph  1305.] 
STATEMENT  OF  J.  M.  DOHAN,  PHTLADELPHIA,  PA.,  BEPBESBNT- 

iNG  vegetable  parchment  MANXJFACTUBEBS. 

Mr.  DoHAN.  We  are  included  in  paragraph  1305,  where  we  are 
classed  with  imitation  parchment  at  3  cents  per  pound  and  13  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  we  ask  the  committee  to  raise  to  5  cents 
per  pound  and  13  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

iS««p.3876. 
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We  know,  of  course,  that  you  have  no  time  to  go  into  the  various 
distinctions  and  differences  between  the  different  ^ades  of  paper, 
but  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  imitation  parch- 
ment and  the  genuine  parchment  which  we  manufacturey  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  one  is  a  single-process  paper  and  the  other 
is  a  double-process  paper. 

When  we  make  our  paper,  we  manufacture  what  is  known  as 
''Waterleaf ."  This  is  an  unsized  paper,  and  in  that  state  is  of  about 
the  same  weakness  and  consistency  as  newspaper. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  say  vou  want  5  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  DoHAN.  We  ask  for  an  addition  to  the  specific  rate  of  2  cents. 

You  are  familiar  with  newspaper,  and  you  know  how  that,  when 
it  is  wet,  pulls  apart.  We  take  paper  somewhat  similar  to  that, 
except  that  it  is  a  finer  grade,  and  we  pass  it  through  a  bath  of 
sulpnuric  acid.  That  effects  cnemical  changes  in  it.  Every  man 
will  realize  what  it  is  when  he  knows  that  it  is  used  in  wrapping 
butter.  That  is  a  common  use  to  which  it  is  put.  The  paper  in- 
creases several  hundred  per  cent  in  strength,  etc.,  and  becomes 
impervious  to  moisture  and  grease. 

The  fundamental  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  you  have 
the  imitation  paper,  you  have  a  paper  which  is  made  direct  on  the 

?aper  machine  and  does  not  require  conversion  hj  a  chemical  process. 
%B  parchment  is  manufactured  in  a  paper  null  m  the  usual  manner. 
But  we  must  go  further  than  that.  We  must  have  a  separate  plani, 
involving  as  much  as  150  per  cent  more  capital  than  is  necessaiy  for 
thepaper  mill. 

Tne  difficulty  is  that  we  are  classed  with  imitation  paper,  which  is 
readv  for  use  when  it  leaves  the  paper-mill  plant.  ^  On  uie  other 
handf,  when  our  paper  comes  off  the  end  of  the  machine  in  the  paper 
mill  it  is  only  reaay  to  ^  to  the  conversion  plant,  where  we  ha?e 
1 50  per  cent  more  capital  invested  than  in  the  paper  mill.  We,  there- 
fore, feel  that  there  is  an  inequity  in  classifying  us  with  the  single- 
process  paper,  which  is  purely  a  mechanical  process,  whereas  ours  is 
first  a  mecnanical  and  tnen  a  chemical  process.  We  think  that  we 
should  have  protection  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  cost  as  well 
as  to  cover  the  additional  investment  in  the  plant. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me  offhand  what  you  had  in  the 
Pavne-Aldrichbill? 

Mr.  DoHAN.  We  had  3  and  13. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  DoHAN.  Oh,  yes.  We  had  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  which  was  equivalent  to  33^  per  cent.  We  tnen  had 
higher  rates  than  the  imitation  paper,  but  when  the  Underwood  bill 
was  passed  they  were  put  on  a  basis  of  35  per  cent  and  we  on  a  basis 
of  25  per  cent. 

When  we  came  to  the  Fordney  bill,  they  recognized  the  inequalitj 
of  putting  us  below  the  imitation  paper,  which  finds  its  maraet  at 
our  expense,  and  they  placed  us  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  imita- 
tion paper,  but  they  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
we  must  have  150  per  cent  more  investment  in  our  parchment  plant 
than  they  have.  In  fact,  we  must  have  the  paper  mill,  too,  and  we 
must  have  additional  labor,  which  amounts  to  150  per  cent. 

In  the  House  bill  they  recognized  that  principle  m  some  degree 
when  they  placed  a  higher  rate  of  duty  upon  coated  papers,  but  we 
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are  claasified  so  as  to  ^ve  us  a  wrong  classification.    We  are  classi- 
fied with  grease-proof  imitation  and  other  papers  of  that  character. 

Senator  Watsok.  Where  is  your  competition  ? 

Mr.  DoHAN.  At  home,  because  our  tariff  has  been  so  low  that  it 
has  kept  the  price  of  the  paper  down  to  a  point  where 

Senator  Watsok  (interposmg) .  Where  is  the  foreign  competi- 
tion? 

Mr.  DoHAN.  We  have  none. 

Senator  Watson.  There  are  no  importations  ? 

Mr.  DoHAN.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  What  da  you  want  a  tariff  for,  then  ? 

Mr.  DoHAN.  We  would  have  foreign  competition  from  Germany. 
I  mean  by  that  that  Qermanv  is  in  a  position  to  sell  goods  to  tlus 
oountry  at  any  time.  It  has  been  the  threat  of  foreign  competition 
that  reduced  the  price  of  the  paper  from  27  cents  in  1885  to  7.8 
cents  in  1914,  just  before  the  war. 

Senator  Watson.  Was  there  any  importation  before  the  war  I 

Mr.  DoHAN.  No,  sir.    We  had  been  able  to  keep  imports  out. 

Senator  MoLean.  How  much  does  this  process  add  to  its  vfduet 

Mr.  DoHAN.  I  should  say  100  per  cent.  We  used  to  make 
^'waterleaf "  at  5  cents  a  pound  and  sell  the  paper  anjrwhere  from 
8  to  9  and  10^.  Now,  our  ''waterleaf,"  I  suppose,  costs  9.5  and  we 
sell  the  paper  for  17. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  make  it  for  nine  and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  DoHAN.  No.  We  make  the  raw  materi^;  that  is,  the  paper 
before  it  is  chemically  converted — the  paper  similar  to  the  news- 
paper that  I  described.  We  make  that  for  9  cents  a  pound.  That 
IS  made  out  of  rag  stock  with  a  percentage  of  bleached  sulphite. 
It  sells  for  about  9  cents  a  poimd  to-day — that  is  the  raw  material 
for  the  parchmentizin^  plant. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  industry  to^ay  t 

Mr.  DoHAN.  It  is  in  a  precarious  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  27  industrial  establisnments  in  the  business  and  only  5  of  them 
survive  to-day. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  no  foreign  competition  and  yet  you 
have  been  suffering  ? 

Mr.  DoHAN.  More  than  that,  our  depression  has  existed  over  a 
period  of  28years. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  due  to  home  competition. 

Mr.  DoHAN.  That  is  due  to  home  competition  and  also  to  competi- 
tion  of  the  imitation  product.  It  is  also  the  result  of  fear.  The 
Germans  were  trying  to  get  the  paper  into^  this  country  and  we  had 
to  keep  thepaper  down  to  a  price  where  they  could  not  get  it  in. 

Senator  Watson.  Tou  do  not  think  we  can  pass  a  law  that  would 
shut  off  home  competition,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  DoHAN.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ask  that. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  They  ought  to  have  a  duty  on  threats. 

Mr.  DoHAN.  There  are  a  great  many  threats  made.  One  gentle- 
man told  you  this  morning  that  wail  paper  is  not  imported  into  this 
country  to  any  extent;  that  it  amoimts  to  nothing,  otill  they  spread 
quotations  all  over  the  country.  That  is  what  nas  happened  to  us 
lor  28  years.    German  threats  were  spread  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  import  the  imitation  of  this  product 
which  displaces  your  own  product  ? 
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Mr.  DoHAK.  No,  sir.  We  have  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  threats  have  come  from  abroad. 

Now,  there  is  an  anomaly  in  this  tariff  in  this  way.  In  section  or 
paragraph  1304  filtering  and  copying  paper  is  set  down  at  4  cents  a 
poimd,  and  in  1309  the  filtering  paper  is  6  and  5  cents  a  pound. 
Those  are  most  nearly  analogous  to  the  paper  we  make.  We  ma^e 
this  paper  before  it  passes  through  our  chemical  process.  These 
papers  in  1304  are  5  and  6  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
They  are  our  raw  material.  Yet  after  we  convert  them  chemically, 
witn  double  labor  and  double  capital  and  with  heavy  expenditure 
for  converting  chemicals,  we  have  only  one-half  the  specific  duty  and 
less  ad  valorem  than  our  raw  material  wpuld  have.  We  get  3  cents 
a  poimd  when  completed.  We  feel  it  should  be  5  cents  a  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  DoHAN.  That  is  all,  thank  you.  We  have  prepared  a  brief  of 
the  reasons  for  our  request,  which,  with  the  consent  ot  the  conmiittee, 
I  will  file.  I  call  attention  to  the  only  authoritative  statement  I 
have  seen  of  German  wages  in  paper  mills.  This  is  from  the  official 
printed  report  of  the  Hanover  arbitration  between  employer  and 
employee. 

OLASSINE  PAPER  BAGS. 

[Paragraph  1305.] 

8TATEXENT  OF  SAMTTEL  KRAUT,  BBPBE8ENTINO  THX  ADOLFH 

KRAUT  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  wish  to  speak  on  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Paragraph  1305. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Paper  ba^.    I  have  prepared  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  file  your  brief.  Are  you 
going  to  repeat  anything  that  has  alreaay  been  said  ? 

Mr.  Ejraut.  No,  sir.     It  is  entirely  liew. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  am  representing  the  Aaolph  Kraut  Co.,  of  New 
York  City.  It  and  its  predecessors  have  been  in  the  business  of 
importing  paper  ba^  for  upward  of  25  years  and  was  the  introducer 
into  this  country  of  a  lined  paper  bag  used  principally  for  coffee  and 
tea  packages.  This  bag  consists  of  the  bag  proper,  or  inside  lining 
of  an  ordinary  paper  material,  and  a  glazea  or  glassine  grease-prooT 
outer  paper,  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  contente, 
the  latter  for  appearance  sake  and  to  keep  the  moisture  from  the 
contents  of  the  inside  bag. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  bag  made  of  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  It  is  made  of  glassine  paper  on  the  outside  and  fiber 
paper  on  the  inside. 

The  objectionable  feature  of  paragraph  1305  is  that  "bags," 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  papers  mentioned 
therein,  must  pay  5  cents  per  poimd  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

To  recur  to  the  facts  of  the  case:  Glassine  oags.  We  submit  four 
exhibit^:  One,  Exhibit  A,  a  complete  bag  as  imported  by  petitioner, 
consisting  of  inside  container  and  the  outside  covering,  wnich  com- 
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plete  product  weighs  23  pounds  per  1,000  bags;  two,  Exhibit  B. 
which  is  the  outsiae  covering  and  is  of  grease-proof  glassine  paper, 
which  weighs  8  pounds  per  1,000  coverings;  three,  Exnibit  C,  which 
represents  the  inside  lining  or  the  container,  an  ordinary  paper 
which  weighs  15  pounds  per  1,000  sheets;  four,  Exhibit  D,  which  is 
a  similar  bag  sold  by  American  manufacturers. 

The  cost  price  of  the  container  or  the  inside  lining  before  the  war 
was  about  4f  to  5  cents  a  pound  and  is  at  the  present  time  about 
8^  cents  a  pound.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  section 
402  of  the  proposed  tari£F  act,  the  American  valuation  controls,  and 
there  would  be  a  duty  of  about  100  per  cent,  which  would  be  imposed 
by  paragraph  1305  in  its  present  form,  in  addition  to  the  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  valuation,  and  the  specific  duty  will  remain  the  same 
even  though  the  price  of  paper  is  approaching  normal. 

The  American  manufacturers  are  selling  bags  similar  to  Exhibit 
D-4f  the  outside  covering  is  of  white — at  S6.30  per  thousand  at  the 
present  time.  If  colored,  other  than  red,  at  S7.80,  and  if  red  coloring, 
at  $8.60  per  thousand,  so  that  the  total  duty  on  imported  bags  of  a 
similar  material  would  be  as  follows: 

1,000  white  bags,  weighing  23  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound  (epeciiic) |1. 1& 

Ad  valorem  duty  of  SiO  per  cent 1. 14 

Total  duty  on  white  bags 2. 29 

1,000  colored  bags  (other  than  red),  23  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound  (specific) . .  1. 15 
Ad  vfiJorem  duty  of  20  per  cent 1. 40 

Total 2.55 

1,000  red  bags,  23  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound  (specific) 1. 15 

Ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent 1. 55 

Total  duty  on  red  bags 2. 70 

* 

Thus,  exclusive  of  freight,  insurance,  cartage,  and  kindred  expenses,. 
the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  fixed  by  the  American  valuation 
on  1,000  white  bags — we  are  considering  the  bag  which  will  hold  1 
pound  of  coffee — ^is  S2.29;  1,000  colored  bags  (other  than  red),  S2.55; 
and  1,000  red  bags,  $2.70. 

Before  the  war  the  American  manufacturers  sold  1,000  bass  at 
$3  per  thousand,  regardless  of  color,  delivered  at  any  part  oi  the 
United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  as  stated  heretofore,  the  American  manu-- 
facturer  is  charging  S6.30  for  the  white  bags,  S7.80  for  the  colored 
other  than  red,  and  S8.6d  for  the  red;  representing  an  increase  in 
price  of  200  to  nearly  300  per  cent  over  the  prewar  prices,  a  price 
grossly  disproportionate  to  the  increase  in  price  of  paper  and  cost 
of  labor.  This  increase,  which  is  naturally  unwarranted,  is  paid  for 
by  the  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  three 
certain  concerns  whicn  at  the  present  time  control  100  per  cent  of  the 
manufactured  paper  bags  of  the  kind  and  nature  being  discussed. 
These  concerns  petitioner  feels  justified  in  characterizing  as  the 
''trust":  these  concerns  control  this  industry;  these  concerns  are 
extremely  desirous  of  having  the  word ''  bags  "  stay  in  paragraph  1305. 

In  the  price  list  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation  (m  effect 
Sept.  7, 1909)  a  No.  2  bag,  which  wiU  hold  1  pound!^  of  coffee,  is  listed 
at  S3  per  thousand. 
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In  the  price  list  of  the  Continental  Bag  Co.,  dated  September, 
1909,  we  find  listed  size  C 1,  capacity  1  pound  coffee,  $3  per  tnousani 

During  the  war  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation  jumped  its 
prices  for  a  1-pound  bag,  white,  to  $5.50;  colored,  except  red,  to 
$6.80. 

In  1918  we  find  that  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation,  as  appean 
from  its  price  list,  jumped  the  price  of  1-pound  bags  per  1,000,  white, 
to  $6.30;  1-pound  bag  per  1,000,  colored,  except  red,  to  $7.80;  and 
1-pound  bag  per  1,000,  if  red,  to  $8.60. 

The  above  figures  show  rery  conclusively  the  grossly  exaggerated 
price  the  Paper  Bag  Trust  is  charging  the  American  puolic,  and  when 
•compared  with  the  cost  of  production  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only 
the  ^' trust"  that  profits  thereby. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  want  a  lower  duty  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  think  ought  to  be  imposed  t 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  suggest  3  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  ^d  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Kraut.  No,  sir;  not  ad  valorem,  because  the  selling  prices  are 
fictitious.  Speaking  of  a  1-pound  bag,  before  the  war  the  same  size 
and  quality  of  bag  sold  on  this  market  at  $2.50,  laid  down  at  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  $2.50  for  what? 

Mr.  Kraut.  One  thousand  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Those  bags  are  imported  here  and  filled  up  here ! 

Mr.  Kraut.  The  bags  are  imported  and  used  for  packing  coffee, 
principally,  and  tea.  F    --^         , 

Senator  Smoot.  In  order  to  make  the  3  cents  a  pound  on  the 
ad  valorem  duty  conform  to  the  rate  of  duty  we  put  upon  the  paper 
itself,  you  would  want  also  a  lower  rate  on  the  paper  I 

Mr.  Keiaut.  An  ad  valorem  on  paper  of  10  per  cent  would  cover  it. 
I  wish  to  submit  some  samples. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  seen  the  samples. 

Mr.  Kraut.  To  pay  5  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
American  valuation  can't  be  done.  We  are  simply  put  out  of  busi- 
ness.   We  would  have  to  close  up. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  that  every  time  a  tariff  bill  is  up. 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  know.  I  want  protection,  but  I  like  to  be  in  btisi- 
ness.  I  started  this  business  25  years  ago,  and  I  introduced  this  Une 
of  merchandise  in  this  coimtry  and  I  would  like  to  stay  in  it. 

Senator  La  Follbttb.  State  again  what  the  prices  were  before 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  The  price  before  the  war  was  $2.50,  laid  down  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  that  bag  called  in  the  trade,  so  we 
may  get  it  identified  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Ejiaut.  It  is  a  duplex  bag — ^fancy  tea  and  coffee  duplex  bag. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  particular  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Yes,  sir.  I  speak  of  1-pound  coffee  bags.  In  1916 
they  cost  in  white  $5.50;  in  colors,  except  red,  $6.80.  In  1918  the 
price  jumped  to  white  $6.30,  colored  $7.80,  red  $8.60.  In  1920,  white 
$7.90,  colored  $9.75,  red  $10.75.  The  prevailing  prices  in  1921  were 
$6.30  for  white,  $7.80  for  colored,  and  $8.60  for  red. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  State  again  what  that  same  size  cost  before 
the  war,  say  in  1913  ? 
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Mr.  Kbaut.  In  January,  1909,  the  same  bag  was  selling  at  $2.50. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  was  it  in  1910,  1911,  and  1912? 

Mr.  Kbaut.  In  the  spring  of  1909  the  price  was  advanced  to  S3, 
and  that  S3  i>rice  remained  stationary  until  the  war  started  or  a  little 
after  that  time.  Then,  when  importations  ceased,  the  upward 
movement  started. 

Senator  La  Follette.  $3  was  the  price  for  white  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  S3  was  the  staple  price  before  the  war  for  all  colors, 
whether  white,  red,  or  what  it  was.  It  didn't  make  any  difference. 
But  after  that  time  the  distinction  has  been  made  in  prices  and  it 
exists  now. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  is  the  quantity  of  domestic  produc- 
tion of  those  bags,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  That  I  can  not  state. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  are  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Now  I 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kjeiaut.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  wrapping  coffee  in  ? 

Mr.  Kjeiaut.  In  duplex  bags. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  none  imported. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  are  no  importations  now  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  There  are  no  importations  now.  Under  this  condi- 
tion I  could  not  afford  to  import  bags. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  Whv  are  there  no  importations,  when  the 
prices  are  so  very  much  himer  than  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Kjeiaut.  I  can  not  afford  to  take  the  orders  with  this  tariff  bill 
before  us. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  do  not  want  to  be  bound  up  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  do  not  want  to  be  bound  up.  Besides,  they  have 
trouble  over  there  in  the  factories  to  obtain  material. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Where  do  they  make  them  ? 

Mi.  Kkaut.  This  particular  bag  was  made  in  Germany.  The  Ger- 
man paper  mills  don't  care  to  sell  their  product  to  German  manu- 
facturers. They  don't  like  to  get  paper  marks,  and  they  would  rather 
sell  paper  for  export. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  I  should  think  they  might  make  those  bags 
out  of  paper  marks. 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  guess  it  would  be  cheaper.  They  don't  promise  any 
delivery  if  you  place  an  order.  They  might  come  m  five  or  six  montlis 
or  a  vear.  I  ordered  some  bags  over  a  year  ago.  I  am  speaking  for 
the  future.  I  want  to  resume  business.  I  would  also  like  to  state 
what  tiie  duty  on  these  bags  would  amount  to  under  the  present  or 
proposed  law.  Chie  thousand  white  bags,  the  duty  would  amount  to 
$2.43^;  on  colored  bags,  $2.70^;  on  red  bags,  $2.86,  made  of  fiber 
paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  paper  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  whole  section  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  paragraph  1305  and  put  under  the  manufacture  of  paper  goods, 
paragraph  1313,  with  either  a  specific  duty  or  ad  valorem  duty.  Ii 
we  import  a  bag  made  of  a  metal  paper  d^cribed  in  paragraph  1305, 
it  woiud  not  pay  any  more  duty.  Tlie  rates  of  duty  woula  not  be 
higher  than  bags  made  of  common  craft  paper,  whicn  happen  to  be 
embossed,  the  price  of  which  before  the  war  was  about  4^  cents  a 
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pound.  I  have  samples  of  that  kind  of  paper  here.  The  duty  on 
white  bags  would  amount  to  $2.58^,  on  colored  bi^  it  would  amount 
to  S2.85f,  and  on  red  bags  it  would  amount  to  $3  a  thousand,  made 
of  fiber  paper  in  square  snape. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Ejiaut.  I  want  to  simply  emphasize  a  little  further  the  difiFer- 
ence  in  cost.  To  emphasize  the  exorbitant  profit  that  is  taken  by 
these  concerns  from  tne  American  public  I  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : 

The  present  cost  of  white  embossed  glassine  paper  manufactured 
by  the  American  paper  mills  is  17  cents  per  poimd;  the  cost  of  the 
same  paper  if  colored  other  than  red  is  23  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
cost  of  said  paper  if  colored  red  is  25  cents  per  pound.  Taking  the 
white  paper,  for  example,  as  a  basis,  the  difference  in  cost  between 
white  paper  and  colored  paper  other  than  red  is  6  cents  per  pound, 
and,  as  it  required  8  pounos  to  make  1,000  bags,  the  difference  in 
cost  is  48  cents  per  1,000  bags,  while  the  manufacturer  charges  SI. 50 
per  thousand  more  for  said  colored  bags  than  for  white  bags,  repre- 
senting a  profit  on  the  color  only  of  SI. 02  on  a  thousand  ba^  on  an 
investment  of  48  cents,  a  profit  of  over  200  per  cent  on  the  difference 
onlv  in  the  color  of  paper. 

Carrying  this  comparison  a  little  further,  the  difference  in  cost 
between  the  white  paper  and  the  red  paper  is  8  cents  per  pound,  or 
64  cents  more  per  tnousand  bags  than  for  the  white  bags,  for  which 
the  manufacturer  charges  the  customer  S2.30  more  for  the  red  bags 
than  for  the  white  bags,  representing  a  profit  based  on  difference  of 
color  of  SI. 66  on  an  investment  of  64  cents;  a  profit  of  over  250  per 
cent  on  the  difference  only  of  color. 

Bags  of  paper  other  than  glassine,  etc. 

Similarly,  a  change  in  the  proposed  paragraph  1305  should  be  made 
to  cover  bags  made  of  other  than  glassine  or  similar  paper.  Bags  of 
this  character  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  importing  them  under  the  proposed  paragraph  1305  as  are 
bags  of  glassme  paper.  The  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  proposed 
paragraph  1305  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  section  402  of  title  3  there  is 
a  provision  that  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  is  based  on  the 
wholesale  selling  price  in  America,  and  such  selling  price  in  America 
is  fixed  by  the  *' trust.'.'  Therefore,  if  an  ad  valorem  duty  exists 
based  on  the  American  value,  which  is  necessarily  much  higher  than 
the  value  of  the  imported  article  in  the  country  from  which  it  is 
imported,  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  will  mean  that  the  duty  will  be  so 
hi^  that  the  importation  will  cease. 

Therefore  bags  other  than  those  of  glassine  paper,  as  Exhibits  E 
and  F,  one  embossed  and  one  unembossed,  should  be  taken  care  of. 
This  can  only  be  done  bv  fixing  a  specific  duty  alone,  and  it  is  respect- 
fullv  suggested  that  a  duty  oi  3  cents  per  pound  be  imposed. 

The  cnanges  we  therefore  suggest  are  by  inserting  in  line  1,  page 
141,  of  paragraph  1305  the  word  ''unlined''.  immediately  preceding 
the  words  *  Sprinted  matter,'*  and  by  inserting  in  line  8  of  said  sec- 
tion, immediately  after  the  word  '* valorem,  the  words  "all  lined 
bags,  plain  or  embossed,  3  cents  per  pound.  *' 

That  shows  what  is  going  on  on  this  line.  There  are  three  manu- 
facturers, and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  anybody  wants  to 
buy  some  bags,  if  you  ask  all  three  of  them  you  get  the  same  quota- 
tion.   It  is  all  fixed. 
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SAW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

[Paragraph  1305.] 

STATEMENT  OF  NELSON  CUBTIS,  BEPBESENTING  THE  AMEBIOAN 
PHOTOGBAPHIC  PAPEB  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mir.  Curtis.  The  mills  manufacturing  this  paper  are  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Co.,  the  Rising  Paper  Co.,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
and  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  CuRiTS.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  practical  paper  maker. 

The  paragraph  affecting  our  product  will  be  found  on  page  141, 
H.  R.  7456,  in  lines  8  to  13,  inclusive. 

Plain  basic  paper  for  photographic  emulsions  is  an  especially  made 
article  for  receiving  sensitive  emulsions,  and  when  so  coated  is  sensi- 
tive to  light,  either  natural  or  artificial.  Until  1895  this  paper  was 
imported  from  Germany  and  France. 

In  1891  Sylvester  P.  Wheeler,  State  chemist  of  Connecticut,  matched 
his  chemical  knowledge  against  my  practical  knowledge  of  paper 
making  and  together  we  studied  up  a  process  of  making  raw  paper 
for  baryta  coatmg  and  photographic  emulsions. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Hurlbut  Paper  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  South  Lee,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  with  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Co.,  of  Holyoke,  our  company  began  experimenting  in  the 
tQEKing  of  raw  photographic  paper  in  these  mills. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  raw  paper  for  photographic 
purposes  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country  and  that  imports 
of  raw  paper  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  or  be  allowed  to  come  into 
this  country  from  Germany  and  France  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate. 
This  company  takes  exception  to  this,  as  since  1895,  after  experi- 
menting for  four  years,  we  produced  a  satisfactory  paper  and  are  now 
engaged  in  the  making  of  raw  photographic  paper. 

One  of  the  inducements  offered  to  go  mto  this  line  of  business  was 
the  protection  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  McKinley  bill  in 
1890.  We  were  enabled  under  this  and  other  tariff  laws  to  do  a 
satisfactory  business  up  to  1913,  when  we  were  gradually  undersold, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war,  which  practicaUy  cut  off  the  foreign 
supply,  we  would  have  been  undersold  and  would  have  had  to  dis- 
continue our  business.  The  war  in  itself  furnished  a  protective  tariff 
for  us.  Since  the  war  we  have  been  gradually  undersold  and  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

We  feel  that  a  protection  of  at  least  30  per  cent  arranged  so  as  to 
contain  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  as  in  pending  bin,  should  be 
maintained. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  individual  companies  are  there  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  About  four. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  are  located  where  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  make  our  paper  in  South  Lee,  Mass. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  there  are  a  number  of  persons  employed  in 
that  industry  ? 
Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes. 
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Senator  Caldeb.  I  have  here  before  me  a  brief  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  asked  any  ques- 
tions concerning  the  practice  of  this  company  to  purchase  practically 
all  their  material  abroad  previous  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was. 

Senator  Calder.  They  were  compelled  to,  in  establishing  their 
business,  in  order  to  take  care  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  They  are  now  asking  for  an  increased  duty  so 
as  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  taking  it  away  from  them? 

Mr.  Curtis.  An  increase  over  the  Underwood  bill. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  file  a  brief  for  the  American  Photo- 
graphic raper  Co.  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  say  that  since  the  war  you  have  been 
undersold  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  value  of  the  importations  in 
1920  of  the  class  of  paper  to  which  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  were  very  small.  I  think  there  were  178,000 
pounds,  about  S34,000  worth.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Plain  basic  albumenized  and  sensitized, 
etc.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Those  ought  to  be  separated. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  are  Quoted  here  at  the  value  of  15 
per  cent;  S24,288  worth  came  in  of  tnat  class  of  paper. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  the  whole  year  1920? 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  the  year  1920. 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  1920,  $76,831  worth. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yours  is  only  one  branch  of  that  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  total  value  of  the  product  of 
that  company? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Eastman  Co.  last  year  produced  something  like 
$2,000,000  or  $2,500,000  worth. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Against  about  $74,000  worth  of  imports) 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  cut  down  the  importation  since 
they  started  their  mills. 

BRIEF   OF  VBLSOBT    CXmTIS,    REPBESEKTIKQ    THE   AlCERIOABT    PKOTOOBAPHIO 

PAPER   CO.,   BOSTON,    MASS. 

In  1891  Sylveater  P.  Wheeler,  State  chemist  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  Nelson 
Curtifl,  a  practical  paper  maker,  combined  their  knowledge  and  worked  on  a  secret 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  raw  paper  for  photographic  emuMonfl  and  baryta 
coating.  Since  then  the  busineaB  has  been  carried  on  under  the  corporation  name  d 
the  American  Photographic  Paper  Co. 

We  have  manufactured  raw  paper  for  sensitive  emulsions  and  barjrta  ooatins  since 
1891.  In  1894  we  began  supplying  solar  printers  and  furnished  the  paperfor  the 
famous  velox  paper  manufacturers,  in  laige  quantities,  and  continued  to  sell  this  and 
other  brands  of  raw  paper. 

But  we  were  only  able  to  do  this  under  the  hisher  tariff  existing  before  1913.  When 
the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  became  effective,  cutting  the  rate  to  15  per  cent  sd 
valorem,  we  were  gradually  undersold  and  could  not  compete  with  foreisn  paper 
manufactiuers,  and  but  for  the  war  and  the  cutting  off  of  ine  JPoreign  sup^  ^nc- 
tically  acting  as  a  hig^  tariff),  we  would  have  been  driven  out  ol  business. 
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The  fact  that  BensitizerB  have  failed  in  trying  to  produce  satisfactory  raw  paper  for 
their  oae  in  baryta  coating  and  sensitive  emulsions  does  not  prove  that  we  ana  other 
similar  concerns  can  not  or  do  not  produce  a  paper  for  the  above  purposes.  We  have 
made  raw  paper  and  are  now  engaged  in  producing  raw  photograpnic  paper  which  has: 
become  standard,  and  had  our  concern  not  been  in  existence  dunn£  the  war  the 
United  States  consumers  of  raw  paper  for  sensitive  emulsions  wouldhave  been  se- 
riously handicapped. 

Should  the  manufacturers  of  raw  paper  in  Germany  and  France  decide  to  reduce- 
their  prioes  to  a  minimum,  we  should  have  to  discontinue  our  business;  and  we  would 
respectfully  ask  and  urse  at  least  30  per  cent  protection  (which  is  5  per  cent  less  than 
the  McKinley  bill)  and  that  this  petition  may  have  the  favorable  consideration  of 
your  committee. 

Supplemental  Bbikf, 

On  December  21, 1921, 1  appeared  before  your  committee  representing  the  different 
manu&c  turers  of  "  plain  basic  paper  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  baryta  coating, 
or  for  photographic  or  solar  printing  processes. " 

These  papers  when  sensitized  are  used  in  many  different  processes  for  the  produc- 
tion of  regular  photographs,  post  cards,  blue  prints,  photostat  copying,  and  commercial* 
photography. 

I  stated  before  your  committee  that  our  company  had  made  this  paper  since  1896;. 
also,  filed  a  brief  covering  the  facts.  (See  pp.  3977-3979^  committeejpnnt,  unrevised^ 
Xo.  48,  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate.) 

On  December  27,  1921,  there  appeared  before  your  committee  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Stephens,  of  the  Andco  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City.  (See  pp.  4208-4210. 
unrevised,  part  51,  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate.) 

Mr.  Stepnens  appeared  under  the  schedule  for  sundries  and  spoke  on  "  films  and 
c&meras,  but  suaaenly  shifted  to  the  subject  of  ''raw  photograpnic  papers,''  stating 
that  the  same  was  not  produced  in  America  satisfactory  to  consumers. 

Our  company  takes  exception  to  his  remarks.  As  stated  in  our  brief,  we  com^ 
menced  making  these  papers  in  1895  and  have  continued  in  the  business  since;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  our  concern  during  the  war  the  Government  would  have  been 
seriously  handicapped.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  like  concerns  called  more 
heavily  upon  our  concern  at  that  time  for  paper  for  sensitisdng,  which  we  supplied 
them  from  four  different  mills. 

We  fail  to  see  how  Mr.  Stephens^  knowing  the  existence  of  our  company,  could 
state  before  your  committee  that  satisfactory  raw  paper  was  not  produced  when  small 
consumers  as  well  as  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  and  probably  in  the  world 
approved  of  our  product  and  have  used  the  same  for  many  years,  as  the  following 
copy  will  show: 

January  23, 1922. 
Mr.  Nblson  Cubits, 

Treasurer  American  PJiotograpMe  Paper  Co., 

Boston,  Man, 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  Replying  to  your  recent  letter,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Co.  supplied  us  with  photcf;raphic  paper  of 
good  quality  for  a  number  of  years;  in  fact,  from  1915  to  1919,  inclusive,  it  amounted 
to  5,113,871  pounds.  Since  that  time,  as  you  know,  we  have  been  manufacturing 
all  of  our  paper. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.. 

F.  W.  LovEJOT,  Vice  President. 

brief  of  QSORGE  BASTMAK,  BXPRXSBBTTZVa  EASTKAIT  KODAK  COi»  NEW 

YORK  OZTT. 

1.  Raw  paper, — ^By  raw  paper  is  meant  unsensitized  paper  made  exclusively  for 
the  puipoee  of  being  coated  with  a  sensitive  emulsion  for  photographic  purposes.. 
In  the  tariff  acts  it  is  called  "plain  bade  paper." 

The  duty  of  3  cents  per  j)oiuul  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  olain  basic  paper, 
puagnph  13^  of  the  pending  bill,  should  be  maintained  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  For  many  yean  American  paper  makers  were  unable  to  produce  a  raw  oaper 
that  was  suitable  for  general  photonaphic  use,  althou^  one  concern  in  the  United- 
States  has  for  years  inuEMie  a  paper  that  was  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  limited 
numher  of  the  various  branos  of  photqgranhic  papera  that  were  on  the  market. 

(2)  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  was  compelled  to  import  most  of  its  requirements  frontt 
Europe,  principally  from  Germany  and  France. 
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(3)  For  a  long  time  prior  to  1914  this  company  had  been  investigating  and  experi- 
menting in  the  manufacture  of  raw  paper  and  m  that  year  succeeded  in  mdaqg  & 
«mall  amount  of  suitable  quality.  Its  entire  output  of  this  paper  from  July  1  to 
December  31,  1914,  was  worth  at  the  then  current  prices  about  |9,000. 

(4)  When  the  war  broke  out  the  company  realissea  that  it  was  absolutely  neoenanr 
-for  it  to  make  practically  all  of  its  raw  paper  as  importation  from  Germany  would  b« 
entirely  cut  o£f  and  that  from  the  rest  of  Europe  would  either  be  prohibited  or  be  hugely 
curtailed.  Accordingly  it  eneigetically  perfected  its  processes  and  installed  great 
paper-making  machinery  with  all  possible  rapidity,  with  the  result  that  in  1917,  the 
year  this  country  declared  war  on  Germany,  this  company's  output  of  raw  paper  ww 
of  the  value  of  over  $500,000. 

(5)  Since  1917  this  company  has  steadily  increased  its  output,  which  in  the  vear 
1920  amounted  to  over  $2,500,000,  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  its  own  needs 'and 
to  enable  it  to  sell  a  smaU  amount  to  its  competitors  in  the  manuf^ture  of  sensitized 
paper.  It  imported  no  raw  paper  in  1920,  and  has  imported  none  during  the  preeent 
year,  except  a  trifling  amount  for  a  special  jpurpoee .  Its  investment  in  the  manufacture 
of  raw  paper  amounts  to  between  ^,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 

(6)  Had  the  Eastman  Kodak  Go.  and  Uie  one  other  domestic  manufacturer  already 
referred  to  in  paragn^  (1)  above  not  succeeded  in  meeting  the  demand  for  raw  paper 
our  Government  could  not  have  procured  sufficient  photographic  paper  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  Army  and  Navy  Departments  without  shutting  out  all  other  uaerB, 
which  would  have  been  almost  impossible.  These  companies  literally  saved  the 
Atuation.  They  met  every  requirement  of  the  Government  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  war. 

(7)  The  duty  under  the  act  of  1913  (now  in  force)  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(8)  The  war  entirely  cut  off  importations  from  Germany  and  greatly  reduced  the 
imports  of  paper  from  other  European  countries  and  thus  created  what  was  equivalent 
to  a  very  hign  protective  tariff. 

(9)  Since  war  activities  ceased  foreign  raw  paper  manufacturers  have  been  sending 
their  raw  papers  to  this  country  in  increasing  quantities.  By  reason  of  wage  conditions 
and  the  prevailung  rates  of  exchange  they  have  an  enormous  advantage  over  the 
American  manufacturer. 

The  Government  publications  do  not  separate  imports  of  plain  basic  paper  from 
eensitized  photographic  paper  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  statistics 
as  to  the  imports  of  either. 

(10)  Notwithstanding  the  present  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  foreign  manu- 
facturers were  during  1920  and  are  to-day  selling  their  raw  papers  in  the  United 
States  at  prices  below  our  actual  costs  of  manufacturins  corresponding  grades. 

(11)  From  our  experience  we  can  not  see  how  the  domestic  manufacture  of  raw 
paper  can  be  maintained  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product  without  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  pending  bill. 

Q2)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  raw  paper  should  be  manufactured  here  in 
oraer  to  guarantee  that  the  Government  shall  nave  a  sufficient  supply  of  sensitized 
photographic  paper  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  of  the  great  powexB.  Modem 
wariare  rei^uires  a  great  supply  for  both  its  Army  and  its  Navy.  Jn  times  of  peace 
it  ia  essential  that  a  duty  of  at  least  that  of  the  pending  bill  should  be  maintained, 
AS  without  it  our  own  people  who  use  the  hand  camera — and  there  are  millioiu  of 
such  users— will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  imposing  any  prices 
they  choose  for  raw  paper,  which  prices  are  always  the  basis  of  the  prices  of  the 
sentitized  papers. 

2.  Sensitized  paper. — The  act  of  1913  imposes  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
iiensitized  photographic  paper  (par.  324),  while  the  act  of  1909  (par.  411)  fixed  the 
duUr  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

llie  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  albumenized  or 
sensitized  paper  (par.  1305  of  the  pending  bill)  should  be  retained,  for  the  followiBg 
reasons: 

The  aigument  is  very  brief  and  seems  to  us  conclusive.  When  the  tariff  was  30 
per  cent  under  the  act  of  1909  foreign  makers  freely  competed  with  Ameridan  manu- 
cacturers  (of  whom  there  are  at  least  six),  showing  that  the  duty  was  by  no  meaiu 
prohibitive. 

.  To-dav  conditions  are  more  favorable  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  than  they  were 
under  the  act  of  1909,  especially  because  of  the  prevailing  rates  of  exchange,  and 
therefore  the  duty  on  sensitized  paper  imposed  by  the  pending  bill  should  be  retained. 

As  already  shown  in  the  statement  regarding  raw  paper,  an  adequate  supply  of 
photographic  paper  of  domestic  manufacture  is  of  sreat  importance  to  ^e  Govern- 
ment. This  company  has  invested  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  in  order  to 
make  itself  independent  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  laigely  by  its  eSartB  in  this 
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direction  the  Govenunent's  needs  for  senaitized  paper  were  met  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  During  that  period  this  company  dia  not  in  any  case  advance  its  price 
forphotQgraphic  papner. 

The  pending  bill  is  correct  in  describing  sensitized  photographic  paper  as  "albu- 
menized  or  sensitized  paper,  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated  for  photographic 
purposes."    This  is  the  language  ol  preceding  tariff  acts. 

STATBXBNT  OP  THOMAS  W.  STEPHENS,  BEPRESENTINQ  ANSCO 

CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  had  not  expected  to  say  anything  at  ail  upon 
films,  because  that  has  been  covered  by  Gen.  Cole,  but  I  think  a  mis- 
apprehension has  been  created,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  spoke  for 
several  of  us.  We  were  asked  by  your  chairman  to  agree  on  one 
speaker. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  thought  you  were  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Stephens.  We  did,  and  Gen.  Cole  came  down  here;  and  a 
previous  speaker  indicated  that  we  were  getting  together  with  some 
of  these  concerns.  We  have  no  more  bitter  competitor  than  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  as  will  be  disclosed  by  what  I  may  say. 

But  on  this  film  question — ^we  have  been  making  film  about  9  or  10 
months  for  the  moving  pictures,  and  our  output  is  small  as  yet,  only 
about  2,500,000  feet  a  month.  We  have  not  made  a  dollar;  we  have 
spent  nearly  a  half  miUion  dollars  in  building  our  plants.  We  sell 
our  film  at  the  same  price  as  does  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  But  of 
course  our  film  product  is  smaU,  and  up  to  this  day  we  have  not  made 
a  dollar  in  producing  that  film. 

Senator  omoot.  If  we  are  going  to  have  all  these  speakers  speak 
upon  films,  the  other  side  will  want  to  be  heard,  and  I  suppose  their 
demand  is  a  just  one.  I  want  to  say  now,  again,  that  I  think  that  it 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  those  wno  are  really  interested  in  these 
films  to  allow  the  statements  that  have  been  going  into  the  record, 
that  have  covered  the  subject  so  thoroughly,  to  stand  for  them,  and 
not  to  take  the  time  of  tne  committee,  because  the  committee  can 
not  read  all  of  these  briefs  and  can  not  consider  all  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  if  we  have  10  or  14  more  witnesses.  . 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  would  Uke  to  say  a  few  words  on  photographic 
paper.  I  shall  say  but  a  few  words  to  urge  that  raw  photographic 
paper  and  barytarcoated  paper  for  sensitizmg  be  placed  on  the  free 
list,  or  if  the  need  of  revenue  requires  a  duty  it  be  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Raw  photographic  paper  and  baryta-coated  paper  for  sensitizing 
are  not  products  of  regular-American  manufacture.  Many  attempte 
have  been  made  by  paper  makers  here  to  turn  out  a  uniform  product 
suitable  for  photograpnic  processes,  and  during  the  war  these  efforts 
were  greatly  stimmated  but  without  marked  success. 

It  would  De  to  our  advantage  to  procure  these  basic  materials  here. 
We  do  not  buy  the  foreign  paper  because  it  costs  less,  but  because  we 
must  have  it  on  account  of  quality.  Such  a  duty  will  add  greatly  to 
the  cost  of  manufacturing:  ot  all  other  sensitizers  of  paper  and  make 
it  exceedinglv  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  compete.  We 
believe  no  otner  paper  manufacturer  will  be  injured  by  placing  these 
goods  on  the  free  list,  as  was  urged  by  the  Kodak  Co.  in  1913,  when 
the  present  tariff  was  framed.     We  can  not  conceive  of  Congress 
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making  these  items  dutiable,  the  only  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
seriously  harm  all  the  sensitizers  but  tne  one  which  the  Govemment 
successiuUy  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

For  many  years  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  controlled  aU  the  paper 
coming  into  tnis  country  from  the  two  principal  sources  of  supply  in 
Europe,  and  evidently  nad  no  desire  to  build  a  mill  here  so  long  a? 
their  absolute  monopoly  of  these  supplies  could  be  maintained^ 

If  the  other  sensitizers  of  photographic  paper  are  not  permitted  to 
obtain  their  basic  materials  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  Kodak  Co.  will 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  monopolize  the  Dusiness  as  completely  as  it 
did  when  it  controlled  by  contract  the  principal  European  sources  of 
supply. 

Sensitized  paper  being  a  finished  article  should  carry  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  the  basic  materials  from  which  it  is  made  and  which  are 
not  satisfactorily  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  present  tariff 
duty  is  25  per  cent,  and  we  have  asked  that  it  be  made  30  per  cent 
unaer  the  new  tariff. 

BHIBF  OF  THOMAS  W.  8TXPHZKS,  BEPBESBHTIBTG  AK8CO  CO.,  HXW  TOBIC  CITT. 

The  15  per  cent  dut^  on  raw  photographic  paper  and  the  25  per  cent  dutv  on  baryta- 
coated  paper  for  sensitizing  should  not  be  increased,  but  diould  be  lowered  or  the  arti- 
cles placed  on  the  free  list  to  encourage  and  keep  alive  the  independent  Americui 
sensitizers  of  photographic  paper  who  are  dependent  on  the  foreign  supply  in  order 
to  compete  with  EaJstman  Elodak  Co. 

We,  therefore,  urffentlv  request  that  raw  photographic  paper  and  baryta-coated 
paper  for  sensitizing  De  placed  on  the  free  list,  or,  if  the  need  for  revenue  should  make 
such  action  impracticable,  that  the  duty  on  same  be  fixed  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(1)  Raw  photographic  paper.— TMa  designation  means  pai>er  made  only  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  being  coated  with  a  sensitive  emulsion  for  photographic  purposes.  The  existing 
tariff  act  refers  to  it  as  plain  basic  l)aper. 

(2)  Baryta-coated  paper /or  sensitizing. — ^This  designation  means  raw  paper  suitable 
for  photp^phic  uses,  which  has  been  baryta  coated  and  made  ready  for  tne  oensitiTe 
emulsion. 

(a)  It  has  never  been  and  is  not  now  possible  to  obtain  a  ro^^ular  and  dependable 
supply  of  raw  photographic  paper  or  baryta-coated  paper  for  sensitizing  from  American 
paper  makers. 

(6)  Some  years  ago  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  acquired  control  of  the  principal  seiui- 
tizers  of  photographic  paper  and  said  company  also  acquired  control  of  the  two  rain- 
cipal  sources  of  supply  of  Eurot^n  raw  photographic  paper.  As  a  result  of  these 
arrangements,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  was  enabled  to  build  up  the  monopoly,  the 
outcome  of  which — the  recent  Govemment  suit  for  dissolution — is  well  known. 

(c)  During  Uie  pendency  of  the  action  brought  by  the  Govemment  against  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  said  company,  no  doubt 
after  exhaustive  study  and  research,  have  erected  what  is  probably  the  laigest  paper 
mill  in  the  world  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  raw  photographic  paper,  and  in 
doing  this  they  appear  to  have  accomplished  something  which  the  American  paper 
manufacturer  has  been  unable  to  do. 

(d)  Any  duty  on  raw  photographic  paper  and  on  baryta-coated  paper  for  seivntiziiu; 
will  directly  favor  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  alone,  and  will  be  positivelv  detrimental 
to  the  interests  and  possibly  to  the  very  existence  of  the  several  smaller  competing 
concerns  which  have  struggled  so  desperately  to  maintain  themselves  and  who  are 
dependent  on  tJie  foreign  supply. 

(e)  If  raw  photographic  paper  and  baryta-coated  paper  for  sensi tiring  are  not  placed 
on  the  free  list  or  the  duty  tnereon  kept  at  a  very  low  rate,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co 
will,  through  tariff  protection,  be  enabled  to  add  greatly  to  its  power  despite  the  out- 
come of  the  Govemment  dissolution  suit. 

(/)  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  can  not  claim  the  need  of  duty  for  protection  for  foreicn 

gaper  costs,  under  the  present  tariff,  quite  as  much  and  at  times  more  than  that  inao« 
ere. 

(g)  In  1913  before  the  erection  of  their  photo^phic  paper  mill  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  strongly  urged  the  placing  of  raw  photographic  p^iper  on  the  free  list. 
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(A)  The  placing  of  raw  photogfaphic  paper  and  baryta-<!oated  paper  for  senm tiring 
on  the  free  list  would  not  seriously  affect  any  American  paper  manufiicturer  because 
there  appears  to  be  none  manufacturing  paper  suitable  for  the  finest  quidity  of  photo- 
graphic prints. 

(3)  Senritized  vaper  (Schedule  M,  pen,  324,  existing  tariff;  Schedule  13,  proposed 
bill). — ^The  act  ot  1913  very  properly  imposes  a  higher  duty  on  sensitized  photographic 
paper  than  on  raw  photogmphic  paper  for  sensitizing,  but  sensitized  paper  should  also 
bear  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  baryta-coated  paper  for  sensitizing,  for  the  obvious 
reaflon  that  so  far  as  the  independent  American  manufacturer  is  concerned,  raw  photo- 
graphic paper  and  baryta  coated  paper  for  sensitizing  are  bi^ic  materials  and  for  his 
supply  he  is  dependent  upon  f^rance,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  if  the  dutv  on  the 
basic  material  is  not  substantially  lower  than  on  the  finished  article  (sensitized  paper), 
the  independent  American  manufacturer  would  be  utterly  unable  to  compete  in 
price.  Besides  this  fact  the  raw  materials  necessary  in  the  making  of  photographic 
emulsion  are  subject  to  substantial  duty. 

That  the  present  duty  of  25  i>er  cent  is  not  excessive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  prior 
to  the  war  and  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  able 
to  freely  sell  their  product  here  when  the  quality  was  eoual  to  that  of  American  manu- 
facture. The  existing  rates  of  exchange  are  also  in  tneir  favor,  and  it  would  thus 
appear  that  a  dutv  of  30  per  cent  on  sensitized  paper  should  permit  the  importation 
of  such  paper  and  consequently  provide  substantial  revenue  for  the  Government, 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRODUCTS. 

[Paragraphs  1306  and  1310.] 

STATEICBNT    OF   MAUBICE    SAXTNBEBS,   REPRESENTING   LITHO- 
QBAPHIC  EKPLOYEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Saundebs.  My  name  is  Maurice  Saunders,  address,  New  York; 
I  am  not  on  this  list,  sir.  I  am  speaking  for  Mr.  Meyercord  and 
Mr.  Speakman,  and  I  represent  the  Lithographic  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  lithographic  business  for  30  years,  as 
salesman  and  director  of  manufacturing. 

I  speak  in  connection  with  sections  1306  and  1310  of  the  tariff  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House.  The  corresponding  sections  under  the 
Pajnie-Aldrich  Act  are  412  and  416,  and  under  the  Underwood  Act 
325  and  329. 

The  character  of  our  product  is  lithographic  pictures,  lithographic 
books,  box  covers,  souvenirs,  views,  post  cards,  advertising  specialties, 
cigar  labels  and  cigar  bands,  decalcomanias,  window  transparencies, 
and  various  other  articles  of  that  character,  all  of  which  are  printea 
in  colors  by  the  lithographic  process. 

We  are  asking  you  to  CTant  us  rates  that  are  double  the  rates  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Dill — ana  the  House  bill  carries  the  Payne-Aldrich 
rates.  Our  reasons  for  asking  for  this  additional  rate  is  the  difference 
in  the  wage  cost  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States. 

In  Germany  the  wage  at  the  present  time,  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange,  is  about  S3  gold.  The  rate  in  the  United  States  of  the 
skilled  lithographer  averages  $43.50  per  week;  while  $3  is  the  rate 
per  week  in  Germany. 

When  we  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
February,  the  conditions  then  indicated  that  the  German  wage  was 
about  S5  per  week.  Our  wage  was  rated  then  to  be  about  $40  per 
week,  and  established  a  rate  as  of  1  to  8.  The  German  rate  was 
based  on  a  special  report  which  was  made  by  an  American  trade 
commissioner  in  Switzerland,  and  was  dated  January  18.  So  that 
at  that  time  it  was  right  up  to  the  minute.     From  January  the  mark 
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has  depreciated  in  Germany.  The  German  rate  of  wages,  therefore, 
to-day  is,  with  all  the  adjustments  finished,  about  S3,  and  we  base 
that  upon  information  which  has  come  to  us  from  trayelers  and  other 
people  in  our  industry  who  are  recently  from  Germany.  The  rate  of 
Is  in  Grermany  against  $43.50  here  estaolishes  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  14, 
as  compared  with  the  ratio  of  1  to  8,  which  was  apparent  in  February 
when  we  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee. 

The  labor  content  of  our  product,  which  we  know  from  careful 
checking  to  be  about  45  cents  on  the  dollar,  divided  by  14,  tiie 
ratio  of  1  to  14  between  wages  in  this  coimtry  and  wages  in  (jer.nany, 
we  get  3}  cents;  and  therefore  we  pay  45  cents  here  for  the  same  labor 
that  the  German  pays  3^  cents. 

Assuming  that  the  German  cost  of  material  used  for  lithoeraphing 
is  the  same  as  ours,  which  it  is  not — ^but  for  the  piupose  of  niis  illus- 
tration we  will  take  it  as  equal — the  German  has  tne  advantage  bj 
41|  cents^  that  is.  as  our  labor  content  is  45  cents,  we  deduct  3*| 
cents,  which  equals  that  45  cents  cost  in  this  country,  and  we  get 
41}  cents  on  each  dollar  of  our  cost. 

We  deduct  this  4  If  cents  from  the  American  cost  of  $1  and  we  ^t 
58}  cents  as  the  maximum  German  cost  as  against  our  dollar,  basing 
their  materials  upon  the  same  cost  values  as  our  material  in  this 
country,  which  it  is  not,  and  I  will  show  you. 

To  equalize  this  competitive  condition,  a  duty  of  31f  cents  would 
be  required  on  each  58i  cents  of  German  value,  German  product 
figured  at  cost;  the  41}  cents  is  70  per  cent  of  the  58}.  Under  the 
Pavne-Aidrich  Act,  all  imports  under  the  schedule  yielded  an  ad 
yaiorem  equivalent  to  30  per  cent.  Our  rates  are  specific,  but  the 
ad  valorem  yield  was  eaual  to  30  per  cent.  The  70  per  cent  reauired 
to  equalize  the  labor  alone  at  the  present  moment  is  two  ana  one- 
thira  times  the  ad  valorem  yield  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  J^ct,  and 
we  bring  that  out  to  show  you  that  our  claim  that  we  are  entitled  to 
double  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates  is  justified  by  these  exact  facte 
regarding  the  labor  element  alone. 

At  the  Ways  and  Means  hearing  in  February  stat^n^its  were 
made  in  a  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Steffens,  of  Steffens,  Jones  &  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Steffens  is  down  here  on  your  list  to  appear  this  afternoon, 
regarding  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country,  in  which  he  gives  exact  figures. 
I  want  to  analyze  these  for  you.  They  appear  on  page  3050,  Part 
rV,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  and  if  I 
show  you  uiat  Mr.  Steffens's  different  premises  are  wrong  and  his 
figures  are  wrong  and  not  true  and  ours  are  true,  I  maintain  that 
the  conclusions  reached  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  brief  are  unreliable. 

He  states  that  sketches — the  original  sketch — ^before  we  can  do 
any  lithographic  work  we  have  to  make  an  original  artist's  sketch— 
in  America  costs  S20  and  in  Germany  S23. 

The  actual  cost  of  these  sketches  in  this  country  ayerages  about 
$66.    They  run  from  $50  to  $100. 

He  states  that  the  lithographing — that  is,  the  actual  work  of 
putting  the  various  colors  on  stone — the  job  is  done  in  10  colors  and 
gold,  and  11  separate  stones  must  be  drawn  by  the  artist^  10  for  the 
colors  and  1  for  the  gold — he  states  that  the  cost  is  $85  m  America 
and  in  Germany  $95  to  $100.  The  actual  cost,  taken  from  onr 
records  for  putting  that  same  work  on  stone  is  $300  to  $400  in  this 
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coiintay,  instead  of  S85,  as  he  states.  He  states  that  the  trans- 
ferring of  1,504  square  inches  of  labels  that  is  presumed  to  be  a  sheet 
ready  to  print,  in  America  is  $4.25,  in  Grermany  $2.73.  The  actual 
cost  for  doing  that  transferring  in  this  country  is  from  $30  to  $35  per 
transfer  on  a  sheet  of  the  size  that  he  states. 

He  states  that  the  printing  is  done  in  this  country  on  a  sheet 
2.604  inches — ^which  is  a  larger  sheet  than  we  prints  by  the  way — is 
done  here  for  $1.27^.  The  actual  cost  pei  thousand  sheets  of  piint- 
in^  is  $8.50,  or  approximately,  under  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  done  in  this  country;  and  in  making  that  price  of  $8.50  cost  I 
am  figuring  on  the  editions  as  they  are  printed,  from  6,000  to  12.000 
sheets. 

The  embossing  of  those  labels,  Mr.  Steflens  states,  in  America 
costs  12^  cents  per  thousand  labels,  in  Germany  66  §  cents.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  embossing  in  America  is  50  cents  per  thousand.  He 
says  that  the  original  embossingplate  is  made  m  this  country  for 
$8.50  and  in  Germany  for  $18.  TTne  embossing  plate  is  a  metal  die 
that  is  used  to  raise  the  gold  and  other  portions  of  the  label  and  give 
it  an  embossed  effect.  Those  plates  cost  us  here  now  and  have  cost 
us  right  along  $15  and  $20  for  the  simpler  or  common  plates,  and  the 
more  intricate  and  difficult  plates  cost  even  more  than  that. 

He  states  that  we  emboss  cigar  bands  in  America  on  one-hall 
sheets,  32  by  48,  containing  846  bands,  which  is  equivalent  to  423 
bands  embossed  at  once.  In  Germwy  oi^  40  bands  can  be  em- 
bossed at  once  against  the  423  in  America.  Well,  about  12  or  13  years 
ago  we  imported  a  very  modem  embossing  press  from  Germany,  which 
was  the  press  presumed  to  be  used  by  the  makers  of  this  Kind  of 
material  m  Germany,  which  embossed  a  one-fourth  sheet  at  that  time 
and  covered  approximately  150  bands.  Those  presses  are  in  use  in 
this  country  quite  prominently  at  the  present  tmie. 

Mr.  StejB^ens  states  that  the  cutting  of  a  thousand  bands  cost  2 
cents  in  this  country,  and  4|  cents  in  Germany,  because  we  cut  500 
labels  at  once  here  and  thev  only  cut  50  labels  at  once  in  Germany. 
We  do  not  cut  500  here.  I  think  the  largest  amount  that  we  cut- 
that  we  ^et  in  one  cutting — ^is  250,  but  the  actual  cost  is  8  cents  per 
thousand  and  not  2  cents  per  thousand,  as  he  states. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  figures  that  are  given  there  as  the 
cost  of  production  are  not  true.  Therefore,  the  conclusions  are  not 
reliable. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  Underwood  bill  some  years  ago,  we  pleaded 
for  a  tariff  of  at  least  equal  to  the  Pavne-Aldnch  Act.  The  Under- 
wood Act  reduced  the  rate  in  one  bracket  from  8^  cents  to  5  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  importations  increased  immediately  from  245.000 
pounds  in  1913  to  1,331,000  poimds  in  1914  and  1^740,000  pounds  in 
1915.  Here  was  a  reduction  from  8|  cents  a  pound  to  5  cents  a 
pound  which  stimulated  the  importation  of  that  material  from  245,000 
pounds,  to  1,740,000  poimds  in  two  years:  and,  mind  you,  that  was 
the  first  two  yea^  of  the  war.  . 

What  are  tne  German  manufacturers  doing  now  ?  Well,  I  presimie 
they  are  doing  what  we  would  do  under  the  same  circumstances  and 
what  any  other  manufacturer  would  do  under  like  conditions.  They 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  low  cost  of  production  in  their  country 
to  sell  in  the  high-priced  country^  and  we  are  a  high-priced  country. 

I  have  here  some  letters  which  I  regret  to  say  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
disclose  the  names  of  the  writers,  but  I  would  like  to  read  the  con- 
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tents,  and  if  there  is  any  question  about  the  statement  I  make  in 
connection  with  this  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  for  you  genflemm 
to  look  at  the  correspondence.  But  I  can  not  possibly  give  the 
name  to  whom  addressed  or  the  name  by  whom  signed. 

This  is  dated  October  21,  1921,  and  I  read  it  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  in  a  very  important  item  in  our  schedule  the  uennan 
manufacturer  is  making  a  definite  and  persistent  bid  at  the  present 
time  for  business  in  this  country  [reading]: 

We  would  like  to  call  yoiir  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  agents  of  several  of  the  nest 

Erominent  German  lithographic  firms  we  are  again  importing  cigar  bands  and  ciftar 
kbels  sets  from  Germany,  and  are  in  a  position  to-day  to  deliver  prewar  quality, 
which,  as  you  know,  has  set  a  standard  for  us.  We  have  not  apnioached  you  pi^ 
viously ,  as  before  enlarging  the  scope  of  our  business  we  desire  it  to  be  certain  that  we 
could  deliver  the  same  unquestionably  superior  good  qiudity  as  formerly. 

The  satisfaction  which  our  product  has  given  to  our  customers — among  them  we 
numbered  some  of  the  largest,  beet-known  firms  of  this  country — ^removes  all  such 
fears.  In  addition,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  we  have  arranged  with  our  general 
agents  in  Berlin  for  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  all  such  shipments.  You  can. 
therefore,  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  quality  we  will  deliver  to  you. 

Although  the  superior  quality  of  the  imported  bands  are  recognized  univefaaliy 
it  is  not  so  well  known  that  due  to  the  present  foreign  situation  imported  bands  and 
labels  of  the  same  high  quality  as  formerly  can  now  bo  delivered  on  much  more  bvor- 
able  terms  than  ever  before. 

We  suggest  that  you  send  us  a  half  dozen  each  of  your  current  cigar  bands  and  ci^ar 
label  sets,  indicating  the  quantity  of  each  in  which  jrou  are  interested,  in  order  that 
we  may  review  our  quotations  on  the  same,  which  will  convince  you  of  the  merit  of 
our  proposition. 

Should  you  be  interested  in  other  lithomphic  articles,  advertising  posten,  or  the 
like,  we  would  be  pleased  indeed  to  have  ttie  opi>ortunitv  of  quoting  on  your  require- 
ments. The  mere  enactment  of  the  new  high  tariff  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  foreign 
exchange  situation  will  certainly  cause  an  advance  in  price.  We  therefore  urge  you 
to  ask  immediately,  in  order  that  we  may  book  your  order  at  the  present  low  level. 

Awaiting  with  interest  the  receipt  of  your  reply,  with  samples,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

This  customer  asked  for  quotations  on  samples  which  they  sub- 
mitted and  they  got  this  reply  under  date  of  November  11  [reading]: 

Thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  opportunity  you  are  giving  us  in  your  letter  of 
November  10  for  quoting  on  your  requirements. 

And  they  quote  here — I  re^et  that  I  am  not  able  to  read  the 
exact  details  here,  gentlemen,  because  I  do  not  want  to  identify  this 
document — but  they  quote  on  25,000  sets  of  labels,  for  what  we  call 
ins  and  outs,  that  is  mside  label  and  the  outside  label  which  consti- 
tutes a  set,  $11  per  thousand. 

We  have  estimated  carefully  the  cost  of  making  the  identical  labels 
in  this  country,  and  the  cost,  without  profit,  is  $29.04  per  thousand 
against  their  quotation  of  $11. 

They  offered  50,000  sets  of  the  same  labels  at  $9  per  thousand,  and 
our  cost,  without  profit,  is  $20.30  per  thousand. 

They  offer  100,000  sets  of  labels  at  $8,  and  our  cost  $15.88. 

They  say  that  "  these  prices  are  based  on  f .  o.  b."  New  York  City, 
all  duty  and  other  expenses  being  paid. 

Therefore,  these  people  are  ame  to  lay  down  in  New  York  labels 
at  $11  a  thousand  in  that  quantity  that  costs  us  $29;  at  $9  that  cost 
us  $20.30;  at  $8  that  would  cost  us  $15.88j  and  it  is  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  and  the  matenal  cost  in  Qermany  that 
they  can  do  that. 

^nator  McLean.  Are  you  speaking  of  cigar  labels  now  ? 

Mr.  Saundebs.  I  was  there.  Senator. 
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Senator  MoLean.  Does  that  imply  use  for  an  expensive  cigar  ? 
Mr.  Saundebs.  It  might  be  usea  for  any  cigar. 
Senator  McLean.  Woi^d  it  ordinarily  be  used  for  the  expensive 
cigars?    They  have  all  kinds,  I  suppose,  and  I  suppose  there  is  a 
dmerence  in  the  price  of  these  labels. 

Mr.  Saundebs.  There  is,  but  there  are  expensive  labels  used  for 
cheap  cigars. 
Si^ator  McLean.  What  are  you  speaking  of  now  ? 
lb.  Saundebs.  Ordinary  cigar  labels  printed  in  10  colors,  gold  and 
embossed.    These  are  rather  imiform  in  detail. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  that  of  a  label  on 
the  higher  priced  cigars — how  much  more  than  you  have  indicated  ? 
Mr.  Saundebs.  Probably  not  more  than  we  have  indicated,  when 
theprofit  was  added,  Senator. 

We  have  stated  here  that  the  labor  element  in  the  dollar  in  this 
country  is  45  cents;  but  the  balance  of  55  cents  is  for  materials. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  you  speak  of  "raw  materiaJs"  in  the 
lithographic  business,  which  is  a  misnomer,  because  we  use  no  raw 
material;  we  use  paper  and  ink,  and  the  paper  and  ink  come  to  us 
in  the  manufactured  condition.  Therefore,  the  manufacturing  of 
that  paper  and  ink  in  Germany  pays  the  German  wage,  and  at  the 
wage  content  of  the  finished  product  yields  a  German  wage  profit 
throughout.  The  paper  is  made  from  the  tree  in  the  forest  in  Ger- 
many, just  the  same  as  it  is  here,  and  the  cost  of  the  conversion  into 
paper  is  mainly  labor.  The  dyes  and  inks  and  bronze  that  tire  used 
m  printing  come  from  the  mines,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
is  infinitesmial,  but  the  cost  of  conversion  is  chiefly  a  labor  cost. 

Hie  machinery  used  for  the  manufacturing  comes  from  the  iron 
mines,  and  again  the  cost  of  the  original  raw  material  is  very  small 
and  the  cost  of  conversion  is  chiefly  a  labor  cost,  and  they  eet  the 
benefit  of  that  in  the  raw  material  to  the  same  extent  that  they  get 
it  in  the  manufacturing  and  the  printing  of  the  labels,  after  those 
papers  and  inks  and  machinery  have  been  supplied. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  there  is  that  we  have  shown  that  the 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  alone  is  70  per  cent,  or  two  and  one*third 
times  the  yield  under  the  rate  that  we  were  guaranteed  under  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Act,  and  that  if  we  were  to  add  to  that  the  difference 
in  the  material  cost  we  would  be  entitled  to  a  very  much  higher  rate. 

We  have  no  desire  to  ask  you  for  a  rate  sufficient  to  prohibit 
importations  or  to  adequately  protect  us.  We  are  trying  to  show 
you  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  for  double  the  Payne-Al&ch  rates. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  the  bands  cost  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  cost  35,  40,  and  50  cents  a  thousand. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  double  the  rates  provided  in  the 
Fordnev  bill  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  all  the  way  through  ? 

Mr,  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Every  item  in  paragraph  1310  ? 

Mr.  Saundebs.  Yes,  sir.  Gentlemen,  that  will  not  equalize  com- 
pletely the  German  advantage  over  us  to-day;  we  do  not  expect  to 
get  tliat;  we  have  no  desire  to  get  that  kind  of  advantage. 

Senator  Smoot  (presiding).  Have  you  sot  a  brief? 

Mr.  Saunders^  I  have  not,  but  I  should  like  to  file  one  later. 

Senator  SmooT/  You  will  have  that  privilege. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  one  or  two 
changes  and  amendments  which  we  woula  like  to  have  in  this  bill  as  it 
has  been  published. 

Swiator  Smoot.  Why  not  put  them  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  if  you  will  permit  me 
for  a  moment,  we  would  like  to  explain  the  reasons  why  we  want  it, 
because  I  think  it  is  important,  and  I  might  not  be  able  to  explain  it 
in  the  brief  so  well. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  paragraph  1306,  page  142,  line  15,  after 
the  word  ''bands"  insert  ''not  exceeding  10  square  inches  cuttii^ 
size  in  dimensions." 

You  have  provided  here,  "but  no  extra  duty  shall  be  assessed  on 
labels,  flaps,  and  bands  for  embossing  and  die  cutting." 

Just  above  that  it  provides  for  not  exceeding  10  square  inches,  and 
this  correction  is  necessary  to  make  that  provision  correct. 

On  page  143.  line  8,  after  the  word  "pound",  strike  out  the  comma 
and  insert  a  colon.  Tliat  is  necessary,  oecause  the  wording  f oUowing 
reads,  "And  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  said  articles  exceeding 
eight  one-thousandths  and  not  exceeding  twentv*one  one-thousandths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  if  either  die  cut  or  embossed."  The  comma 
would  only  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  preceding  text  in  line  4  the 
semicolon. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Saunders.  No;  it  should  go  back  to  the  entire  paragraph, 
because  it  is  all  of  the  paragraph. 

Senator  Shoot.  That  wiU  not  do  it,  then. 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  we  insert  a  colon  there  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  said  "semicolon." 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  3 
cents  per  pound  in  line  11,  page  143,  6  cents  per  pound  in  line  12,  and 
12  cents  per  pound  in  line  13,  and  we  would  uke  to  have  those  figures 
restored,  or  rather  substitute  for  those  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  Line  12  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  line  12,  6  cents,  and  in  line  13,  12  cents. 

Senator  Smoot,  That  is,  only  6  cents  instead  of  1  cent— that  would 
be  600  per  cent  increase  over  what  the  House  gave  you  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.  But  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand 
the  situation,  gentlemen.  That  item  takes  care  of  a  label  which  is 
emibossed  and  die  cut.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  piece  of  paper 
this  size  [illustrating]  that  is  printed  and  made  in  10  colors  and  gold, 
and  it  would  weigh,  so  many  of  them,  so  many  pounds.  We  add  the 
work  of  embossing  to  that,  and  we  then  die-cut  away  perhaps  half  of 
this  paper,  and  the  effect  of  that  is  to  add  much  labor  expense  to  this 
article,  and  by  die  cutting  we  lighten  the  article  so  that  m  effect  you 
get  a  very  materially  lighter  weight  on  which  duty  is  paid,  and  the 
rates  we  ask  for  there  do  not  adequately  protect  us  in  tnat,  but  they 
do  to  some  extent  take  care  of  that  item. 

If  vou  have  a  thorough  imderstanding  of  that  situation,  you  would 
see  the  justice  of  that. 

We  suggest  that  section  IV  F,  subsection  1,  of  the  act  of  October 
3,  1913,  DC  amended  so  that  the  first  sentence  thereof  shall  read  as 
follows: 

AU  individual  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  or  production  whidi  are  capable  of 
being  marked,  stamped,  printed,  or  labeled  without  injury  and  all  individual  dgar 
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labels  and  bands  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  printed,  or  labeled  in  legible  Knglish 
words,  in  a  conspicuous  place  that  shall  not  be  covered  or  obscured  hy  any  subse- 
quent attadiments  or  arrangements,  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin. 

The  language  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  was  regarded  as  broad 
enough  to  cover  cigar  labels  and  bands,  but  the  Secretary  of  the* 
Treasury  rules  that  some  labels  and  bands  need  not  be  so  marked,  and 
it  now  oecomes  necessary  to  add  those  words  to  accomplish  the^ 
original  intent  of  the  law. 

As  I  have  already  explained  to  voii.  gentlemen,  the  doubling  of  the- 
rates  of  the  Payne-Alonch  and  tne  House  bill  will  not  eauauze  the 
difference  in  labor  charge  alone,  leaving  out  the  question  oi  materials 
on  which  the  same  differential  exists. 

We  regard  the  situation  in  Germany  as  somewhat  temporanr  pos- 
sibly, and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  the  future. 
We  know  that  large  additional  quantities  of  German  goods  are  being^ 
sold  in  this  countnr,  and  we  will  be  met  with  that  competition. 

Hiis  is  a  special  field  requiring  highly  skilled  labor.  We  have  to* 
educate  it,  and  we  are  in  competition  more  largely  with  Germany, 
almost  exclusively  with  Germany.  Germany  is  the  home  of  lithog- 
raphy; it  is  where  it  started;  it  is  where  tnev  have  encouraged  it; 
it  IS  where  they  have  schools.  Government  aid  to  help  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  we  want  your  consideration  in  that  respect.  You  loiow 
what  these  goods  are  used  for.  They  coyer  the  peaches,  canned 
goods,  raisins,  and  other  products  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  cover 
ike  meats  of  Chicago,  they  cover  the  apples  of  Oregon,  and  they  cover 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  New  York  and  Maine,  and  they  cover 
the  various  kinds  of  packages  of  confectionery  and  other  things  that, 
are  marketed  exclusively  imder  brand  names,  and  the  lithograph  pro- 
tects the  trade-mark  and  the  brand.  It  is  also  used  extensively  to* 
advertise  various  commodities  and  implements,  harvesters  and 
reapers,  shirts,  coUars,  suits  and  overcoats,  covers  oi  magazines,  etc. 

n  it  is  your  pleasure,  the  representative  of  the  international  organi- 
zation who  represents  the  employees  in  the  lithographic  industry  ia 
here  and  would  like  to  be  heard,  and  we  should  like  to  have  you  hear 
him.  If  you  are  interested,  we  have  samples  here  showing  the^ 
product. 

(Mr.  Saunders  thereupon  exhibited  numerous  samples  of  product 
referred  to  to  the  committee.) 

Senator  La  Follette  (presiding).  What  is  the  total  value  of  th& 
lithographic  label  and  prmt,  except  postal  cards,  manufactured  in 
this  country,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Saundebs.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  very  large,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  large.  It  is  a  specialized 
field,  Senator,  but  it  is  divided  up  into  many  items  and  we  have  not 
made  any  attempt  to  separate  it  m  that  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  see  the  value  of  imports  for  10  months,. 
1921,  were  $670,000. 

Mr.  Sattnders.  Yes;  but  you  must  realize  they  have  only  just 
comxnenced  to  ship  stuff  in  nere  and  it  is  coming  in  now  in  large 
({uantities,  we  know,  in  certain  particulars,  and  you  will  see  those 
imports  grow  enormously  it  we  do  not  get  some  reasonable  advance. 

X  ou  realize,  according  to  that  statement  in  your  hands,  that  it 
has  grown  400  per  cent  m  two  years. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  they  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  were  $458,000  in  1920  and  $670,000 
in  1921;  that  is,  total  imports  of  lithographic  prints  except  postal 
•cards  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.  But  we  have  a  lar^e  element  in  samples  like 
these  [indicating].  Mr.  Graham,  who  spoKe  to  you  this  afternoon, 
showed  me  a  large  number  of  books  which  lie  in  New  York  to-day 
from  Germany,  or  marked  inside,  '*  Printed  in  Bavaria,"  to  be  sold 
in  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  particulariy 
•of  lithographic  labels  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  are  interested  in  the  entire  lithographic  schedule, 
l)ecause  we  are  interested  in  printing  these  things  in  this  country 
instead  of  having  them  printed  in  Germany. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  see  ''books,  maps,*'  etc.,  and  other  printed 
matter  has  fallen  off  in  value  since  1920  about  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saunders.  TTiat  may  be  true,  because  of  tne  fact  that  they 
have  not  gotten  started  and  gotten  their  lines  out;  but  you  take 
•calendars.  This  [indicating]  is  the  kind  of  work  that  will  come  in  in 
large  volume  again. 

This  is  a  work  of  art  that  is  done  in  a  number  of  establishments  in 
this  country  and  is  the  only  kind  of  reproduction  process  that  per- 
mits their  getting  into  the  homes  of  working  people — ^iUustrations 
of  our  masterpieces  of  various  kinds  that  are  attractive  and  are  within 
their  means. 

Senator  Calder.  This  [indicating]  is  German  made  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No;  that  is  American  made. 

Senator  Calder.  It  did  not  increase  any  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913; 
they  were  just  about  holding  their  own  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  was  imder  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates,  but  they 
did  increase  after  the  Underwood  rates  went  into  effect,  Senator. 

Senator  Calder.  No;  they  did  not — 1912? 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  you  will  examine  the  bracket  that  covers  the 
t&i  cents  per  pound  rate  you  will  see  a  very  large  increase. 

Senator  Calder.  The  total  value  of  lithographic  prints,  books, 
music,  maps  and  engravings,  etchings,  etc.,  1911,  $6,600,000;  1912, 
$6,600,000;  1913,  $6,100,000.  If  you  take  the  lithographic  label 
1911,  $2,400,000;  1912,  $1,835,000;  1913,  $1,697,000;  1914,  $1,532,000. 

Mr.  Saunders.  At  that  time.  Senator,  the  wages  in  Germany  were 
About  $5  a  week,  and  here  they  averaged  $20  to  $21.  At  the  present 
time  wages  in  Germany  are  $3  per  week  and  here  $43.50  a  week. 
We  have  got  about  50,000  people  engaged  in  this  industry  through- 
out the  country.  We  have  an  extraordinarily  high  type  of  man. 
We  want  to  keep  that  man  well  paid;  we  want  to  make  our  industry 
Attractive  to  those  men  of  skill.  We  want  to  bring  in  the  young 
man  who  wants  to  learn  the  business  and  who  is  willing  to  serve  as 
An  apprentice,  who  is  willing  to  get  into  a  business  that  pays  a  high 
wage.  This  Congress  is  encouraging  the  payin^p  of  a  nigh  wage, 
v^hich  insures  good  living  conditions  to  the  wondng  men,  and  we 
want  simply  enough  to  protect  us  in  some  measure  in  being  able 
to  continue  the  establishinents  that  we  have  here  and  the  employ- 
ment of  this  especially  skilled  labor.    We  are  not  asking  for  any- 
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thing  else;  we  do  not  ask  you  to  make  it  prohibitive;  we  do  not  ask 
you  to  even  equalize  it  fully.  We  will  take  our  chance  on  the  future. 
But  we  do  thmk  we  are  entitled  to  double  the  rates  that  we  had 
under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act. 
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1.   ITEMS,   PARAGRAPHS,    RATES,    AND  REASONS. 

(a)  ItemB:  Lithographic  products,  e.  g.,  faucy  box  covers^  souvenir  and  view  cards, 
reproductioiis  of  works  of  art,  calendars,  advertisiiig  specialties,  cigar  bands  and  labels, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  different  products. 

(6)  Paragraphs  referred  to:  Under  the  act  of  1909,  pari^graphs  412  and  416  prin- 
cipally; under  the  act  of  1913,  paragraphs  325  and  329  prinapally;  under  so-called 
Forduey  tariff  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  in  1921,  Scnedule  13,  paragraphs  1303, 
1306,  and  part  of  1310;  special  provision  307. 

(c)  Rates:  Pictures,  calendars,  cards,  booklets,  labels,  flaps,  cigar  bands,  placards, 
and  other  articles,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper  lithographically  printed 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  stone,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  (except  boxes,  views 
of  American  scenery  or  objects,  and  music,  and  illustrations  when  forming  a  part  of 
a  periodical  or  newspaper,  or  of  bound  or  unbound  books,  accompan>ring  the  same, 
not  specially  pro\dded  for  in  this  section),  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates: 
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1. 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  less  than  8  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 

2  colors),  but  not  printed  in  whole  ot  in  part  in  metal  leaf 

Cinr  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and  printings 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  In  8  or  more  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  2 

colors),  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf 

Cimr  bends  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and  printinss 

Isabels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf 

Cifiar  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  In  metal  leaf 

AU  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  not  exceeding  10  square  inches  cuttiis  size  in  dimen* 

sloiis.ii  embossed  or  die-cut,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  hereinbefore  pro- 

TMed  for  cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and  printings 

Booklets 

Books  of  paper  and  other  material  for  children's  use,  not  exceeding  in  weight 

24  ounces  each 

Fashion  magazinM  or  periodicals  printed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  lithographic 

process,  or  decorated  Dv  hand. 

Booklets,  decorated  In  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by  spraying,  whether  or  not 

lithographed 

12.  AU  other  articles  than  those  hereinbefore  spedflcally  provided  for  in  this  para- 

grm>h,  not  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  1  men  m  thickness 

13.  TCrowfttifrng  eight  and  not  exoeediD|  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thick- 

ness, and  less  than  35  square  Inches  cuttmg  size  in  dimensions 

II.  Exceeding  35  square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions 

15.  Exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness , 

16.  Decalcomanias  in  ceramic  colors,  weighing  not  over  100  pounds  per  Uiousand 

sheets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches  in  dimensions 

17.  Weighhig  over  100  pounds  per  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches  in 

dlmeDSioos.. 

18.  If  backed  with  metal  leaf .*...!!!.!. II!.! 

19.  All  other  decalcomanias,  except  toy  decalcomanias 

20.  Views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  buildmg  place,  or  locaMty  in  the  tJnited  States 

(except  snow  eards),  on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  including  those 
wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process,  ex- 
oq;>t  show  cards  oocup ving  35  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or 
unbound,  or  in  an  y  other  form. 

21.  No  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  indi  (pounds) 

22.  Thinner  than  eif^t  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  (thousands) 


Per 
pound 
rate  un- 
der act 
of  1909. 


10.20 
.30 


.30 
.40 
.50 
.55 


Proposed 
rate. 


.07 

.06 

.06 

.15 

.20 

.085 

.08 

.06 

».70 

1.22 
.65 
.40 


».16 
»2.00 


10.40 
.60 

.60 

.80 
1.00 
1.10 


.14 

.12 

.16 

.30 

.40 

.17 
.16 
.12 

>i.40 

S.44 

L30 
.80 


4.30 
»4.00 


1  And  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
s  And  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


•  Plus  25  per  cent. 
4  Plus  50  per  cent. 


*  Per  thousand. 


(d)  Reasons  for  rates  suggested :  In  our  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  February,  1921,  we  made  substantially  the  following  statements: 
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In  a  unit  of  American  value  coating  |1  to  manufacture  45  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  paid 
for  labor,  or  45  cents.  Using  the  letter  marked  '^Exhibit  A,"  from  Mr.  Groves. 
Amencan  trade  commissioner  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  dated  Januanr  18,  1921,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  as  our  autnority,  together 
with  corroborative  information  from  many  other  sources,  it  is  apparent  that  the  preseDt 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  Germany  paid  to  skilled  lithographic  workmen  is  something 
leas  than  $5  per  week.  The  average  American  scale  of  wages  paid  to  the  same  cbm  of 
employees  is  something  over  $40  per  week.  In  other  words,  the  German  labor  cost  is 
sometliing  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  American  labor  cost.  Taking  the  American 
labor  cost  in  the  dollar  unit  of  American  product,  which  is  45  cents,  and  dividing  it 
by  8,  we  have  the  German  labor  cost  for  tne  same  product  of  approximatelv  5}  ceDt«. 
or  a  8a\ing  to  the  German  manufacturer  of  39}  cents  on  the  dollar  in  labor  coat. 
Deducting  this  amount  from  the  unit  of  value  of  $1,  we  have  the  total  German  cost, 
disre^rdin^  the  German's  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  raw  material,  of  60}  centa. 
To  bring  this  cost  up  to  the  American  cost  of  |1  by  the  addition  of  39}  cents  is  eauiv&- 
lent  to  a  percent^e  increase  of  65  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  an  ad  Muorem 
equivalent  of  65  per  cent  (39}  is  65  per  cent  of  60}).  The  statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  relation  to  imports  under  the  act  of  1909  shows  that  the  fia  valorem 
equivalent  realiz^  under  the  specific  rates  were  30  per  cent  or  less,  on  an  average, 
considering  the  important  brackets  under  which  most  of  the  importations  were 
brought  in.  In  other  words,  under  the  present  prevailing  wage  aifferentials  the 
duty  must  be  doubled  in  order  to  realize  the  same  amount  of  protectbn  as  that 
experienced  under  the  act  of  1909.  This  is  our  justification  for  the  rates  proposed  in 
the  above  schedule. 

Since  the  above  statements  were  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
spring  of  1921  investigation  shows  that  the  present  rate  of  German  wage  is  $3.  A 
careful  compilation  of  American  statistics  shows  that  the  average  American  wage  paid 
to  skilled  workers  is  actually  $43.50  instead  of  $40,  the  amount  assumed  on  less  com- 
plete evidence. 

Approaching  the  matter  from  another  angle,  the  ratio  of  wages  in  Germany  to  wages 
in  the  United  States  during  the  prewar  period  was  approximately  1  to  4.  The  ratio 
of  prevailing  wages  is  1  to  14.  This  also  establishes  the  necessity  for  double  the  pro- 
tection at  the  present  time  over  what  it  was  during  the  prewar  period. 

The  duty  aads  nothing  to  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  e.  g.,  the  banker  will 
pa}r  the  same  rate  to  his  depositor,  even  though  the  manufacture  of  the  calendar 
which  he  distributes  was  protected;  a  cigar  will  continue  to  sell  at  the  same  price, 
even  though  the  band  upon  it  was  adequately  protected;  and  so  in  the  case  of  the 
package  of  chewing  gum  and  a  multitude  of  other  articles. 

The  relationship  between  American  wages  and  wages  in  countries  other  than  Ger- 
many— ^as,  for  example,  Austria,  France,  and  Japan — ^is  approximately  the  sane  u 
the  relationship  between  American  wages  and  German  wages.  The  prevailing  rate 
of  these  other  countries,  however^  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  in  the  instance  of 
Germany,  because  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  all  lithographic  importations  come 
from  Germany.  Japan  is,  however,  fori^g  ahead  and  is  prepared  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  rdle  in  the  exportation  of  such  products  to  America. 

2.    nCPOBTANOB  OF  THB  INDUSTRY,  ITS  DEVELOPMENT,  FUTURE  PROSPECTS,  AND  NUlf  BBR 

OF  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED. 

This  industry  furnishes  most  of  the  advertising  matter  for  the  stimulation  and 
carrying  on  of  American  trade,  with  the  principal  exception  of  type^printin^,  nevs- 
paper,  and  magazine  advertising.  It  is  the  cnief  industry  whicn  populanzes  art 
It  multiplies  the  masterpieces  of  tne  world  and  places  them  in  the  homes  of  the  maoes. 
It  originated  in  Germany,  perhaps,  something  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  realiied 
its  highest  development  under  the  protective  tariff  of  the  Republican  Oongresi  d 
1909.  Except  for  the  influences  of  the  World  War,  the  American  lithographic  industry 
would  have  oeen  utterly  destroyed  by  the  failure  to  protect  it  under  the  act  of  1913. 
One  class  of  importations  in  the  one  year  following  the  Underwood  tariff  were  400 
per  cent  increase  over  the  last  year  under  the  act  of  1909.  (See  statistics  of  importB 
and  duties,  p.  763,  No.  3549.) 

Speaking  of  raw«materials  in  the  manufacture  of  lithographs  is  to  use  a  mianomer. 
The  so-called  raw  materials  of  the  lithographer  are  manufactured  articles  which  an 
principally  Daper  and  ink.  These  raw  materials  are  manufactured  in  Germany  for 
use  by  the  German  lithographer,  just  as  they  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
for  use  by  the  American  litnographer.  The  German  lithographer  in  purchasing  the 
soH^alled  raw  materials  enjoys  the  same  favorable  advantage  in  the  matter  of  price  as 
he  does  in  the  matter  of  labor  cost.   The  cost  of  German  labor  is  approximately  one 
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fourteenth  of  the  cost  of  American  labor  in  all  lines,  so  that  the  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
e<]uivalent  required  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  in  his  labor  cost  might, 
with  entire  justice,  be  urged  as  a  necessary  differential  to  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer against  the  other  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  product,  which  is  the  raw  material 
cost. 

There  are  about  650  lithographic  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
and  approximately  60,000  employees  depend  upon  the  business  for  their  livelihood, 
of  whom  approximately  40  per  cent  consist  of  stilled  labor. 

3.    DOMESTIC  FBODUCnON  COSTS,  WAOS8,  ANU  SUCH  COSTS  COMPARED  WITH  FOREIGN 

COSTS,   DUMPING  AND  OTHER  HURTFUL  PRACTICES. 

We  have  stated  the  wa^  differentials  under  subdivision  1.  The  raw  material  of  the 
German  lithographer  being  manufactured  in  Germany  can  be  purchased  by  the 
German  lithographer  at  the  same  relative  advantage  over  the  American  hthpgrapher  as 
the  German  purchases  his  labor. 

Peculiaiitiee  of  the  hthographic  trade  make  it  susceptible  for  German  hthpgraphers 
to  dump  excess  editions  in  the  United  States  at  far  less  than  the  original  unit  value  in 
Germany.  For  example,  it  may  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  to  draw  the  designs  and  place 
the  engravings  upon  stone  which  are  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  a  calendar. 
If  an  edition  of  5,000  for  German  home  consumption  were  struck  o£f  and  the  cost  of 
the  designs  and  engravings  charged  ag[aiust  this  edition,  it  would  bring  the  unit  cost 
of  each  calendar  up  to,  say,  25  cents.  By  runnino;  of!  an  additional  5,000  for  American 
sale  and  not  chamng  against  the  additional  quantity  any  part  of  the  sketch  or  engraving 
coRt,  a  profit  could  be  made  by  selling  them  in  America  for,  say,  10  cents  each,  and  in 
this  way  the  American  lithc^ptipher  would  be  competing  not  only  with  low  Uerman 
costs  but  against  an  importation  to  whidi  none  of  the  large  cost  of  sketches  and  engrav- 
ings had  been  chaiged. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  deceptive  character  of  some  instances  which  have  been 
uiged  in  the  past  upon  prior  tarin  hearings  by  importers  with  the  idea  of  showing  that 
Gennany  was  not  in  fact  substantially  uudeneliing  the  American  manufacturer  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  instance:  On  one  hearing  an  imi)orter  stated  that  certain 
little  holly  togs  used  for  Cnristmas  packi^ges  had  been  obtained  in  this  country  for 
11.25  per  thousand,  whereas  he  had  an  invoice  to  show  that  an  importotion  from 
Germany,  consisting  of  30,000,  had  cost  over  $3  per  thousand.  When  tnis  illustration 
was  run  to  the  grouJid,  it  was  found  that  the  Niagara  Lithographing  Co.,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  American  manufacturer  referred  to  and  had  bid  upon  7,000,000  of  the 
tags  at  $1^25  tier  1^000  and  had  declined  the  order  when  the  prospective  purchaser 
wanted  to  reduce  it  to  2,000,000.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  tiiat  the  original  cost  of 
preparing  the  plates  and  engravings  had  to  be  charsred  s^nst  the  small  quantity  of 
30,000  in  the  one  case  and  was  distributed  over  7«000,000  in  the  other  case. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  manufacture  of  lithograj^y  is  so  complicated  and  the 
unit  costs  depend  so  mucii  upon  the  cost  of  the  original  sketches  and  en^ravings^  which 
varies  within  wide  limits,  and  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the  edition  that  illustrations  are 
misleading  unless  all  the  elements  are  absolutely  disclosed.  The  fundamentol  facts, 
whidi  can  not  be  disputed  and  which  absolutely  fix  the  competitive  conditions,  are 
that  the  American  workman  gets  more  than  10  times  as  much  as  the  German  workman 
and  the  American  lithographer  pays  much  more  for  his  raw  material  than  the  German 
is  compelled  to  pay,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  raw  material  labor  is  also  the 
principal  element  of  cost. 

The  value  of  the  tree  standing  in  the  forest  is  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  value  of 
the  paper  when  it  is  placed  upon  the  printing  press,  and  all  the  intervening  cost, 
oonfoating  of  cutting  the  tree,  hauling  it.  grinding  it  into  pulp,  manufacturing  it  into 
paper,  and  delivering  it  to  the  lithograpner,  is  labor. 

4.    SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  CHANGES  IN  CLASSIFICATION  AND  PHBA8EOLOGT. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  section  325  and  section  329  of  the  act  of  1913  be  rewritten  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Pictures,  calendars,  cards,  booklets,  labels,  flaps,  cigar  bands,  placards,  and  other 
artidee,  composed  wholly  or  in  diief  value  of  paper,  lithographically  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  stone,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  (except  boxes,  views  of  American 
scenery  or  objects,  and  music,  and  illustrations  when  forming  part  of  a  periodical  or 
newspaper,  or  of  bound  or  unbound  books,  accompanying  the  same,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section),  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates:  Labels  and  flaps, 
printed  in  lees  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but 
not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  metal  leaf,  40  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of  the 
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same  number  of  colors  and  printings,  60  cents  per  pound;  labels  and  flaps  printed  in 
eieht  or  more  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  printed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  metal  leaf.  60  cents  per  pound;  dffar  bands  of  the  same  number 
of  colors  and  printings,  80  cents  per  pound;  labels  and  flaps,  printed  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  metal  leaf,  $1  per  pound;  cigar  bands,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  metal 
leaf,  $1.10  per  pound;  all  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  not  exceeding  10  square  inches 
cutting  size  in  dimensions,  if  embossed  or  die-cut,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
hereinoefore  provided  for  cigar  bands  of  the  same  nimiber  of  colors  and  printings; 
booklets,  14  cents  per  pound;  books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  not 
exceeding  in  weight  24  ounces  each,  12  cents  per  pound;  foshion  magazines  or  period- 
icals, printed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process,  or  decorated  by  hand.  16 
cents  per  pound;  booklets,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by  spraying, 
whether  or  not  lithographed,  30  cents  per  pound;  decalcomanias  in  ceramic  colors, 
weighing  not  over  100  poimds  per  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches  in 
dimensions,  $1.40  per  pound  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  weighing  over  100  pounds 
per  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches  in  dimensions,  44  cents  per  pound 
and  30  per  centiun  ad  valorem;  if  backed  with  metal  leaf,  $1.30  per  pound;  all  other 
decalcomanias,  except  toy  decalcomanias,  80  cents  per  pound;  all  other  artideB  than 
hereinbefore  specifically  provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  not  exceeding  eight  one- 
thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  40  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  eight  and  not 
exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  and  less  than  35  square  inches 
cutting  size  in  dimensions,  17  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  eight  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  35  square  inches  and  over  cuttuig 
size  in  dimensions,  16  cents  per  poimd;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  of  said  artidee, 
if  either  die-cut  or  embossed,  3  cents  per  pound;  if  both  die-cut  and  embossed,  6  cents 
per  pound;  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  12  cents  per 
pound :  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  artides  hereinbefore  spedfied  the  thickness  which 
shall  determine  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed  shall  be  tnat  of  the  thinnest  material 
found  in  the  artide,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  thickness  of  lithographs 
mounted  or  pasted  upon  paper,  cardboard,  or  other  material  shall  be  the  combined 
thickness  of  the  lithograph  and  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  mounted  or  pasted. 

^' Books  of  all  kinds,  boimd  or  unbound,  including  blank  books,  slate  oooks,  and 
pamphlets,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts,  music  in  books  or  sheets, 
and  printed  matter,  all  the  foregoing,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality 
in  the  United  States,  on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths 
of  1  inch,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced ,  including  those  wholly  or  in  part 
produced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show  canis),  occupy- 
ing 35  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in  anv  otner 
form,  30  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  centum  ad  valorem;  thinner  than  eignt  one- 
thousandths  of  1  inch,  $4  per  thousand." 
Our  reasons  for  rewriting  the  sections  are  principally  as  follows: 
In  the  act  of  1909  there  was  an  additional  duty  levied  for  die  cutting  and  embossing 
as  we  have  indicated  in  subdivision  1  of  this  brief.  These  operations  are  the  result 
of  labor  and  not  in  any  part  the  result  of  raw  material.  The  difference  in  labor  cost 
in  this  operation  should  be  protected.  In  die  cutting  a  laige  amount  of  paper  is 
frequently  cut  away,  and  where  a  specific  duty  is  levied  upon  the  weight  of  the 
articles  the  cutting  away  of  the  paper  actually  reduces  the  duty  paid,  although  the 
value  of  the  articles  has  been  enhanced  by  additional  labor.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  holly  wreath,  or  cigar  band  (or  any  similarly  fancy  die-cut  product),  with 
a  large  part  cut  away,  it  may  be  that  half  of  the  duty  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
decrease  in  weiglit.  The  American  lithographer  has  to  pay  for  the  paper  Uiat  he  cuts 
away,  and  he  has  to  pay  in  addition  for  the  labor  in  makmg  the  die  and  for  the  die 
cutting,  and  yet  by  this  very  operation  the  ('ferman  saves  perhaps  a  half  of  the  duty. 
Instead  ol  saving  any  part  of  the  duty  he  ought  to  pay  more  tlian  he  would  pay  for 
the  same  article  not  die  cut,  because  the  cost  and  selling  value  have  been  increased. 
In  the  case  of  embossing  the  same  argument  with  reference  to  enhanced  labor  cost 
applies. 

5.    SUdGESTION    FOR  AN   ADMINISTRATIVE   CHANGE. 

We  suggest  that  Section  IV-F,  subsection  1,  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  be 
amended  so  that  the  first  sentence  thereof  shall  read  as  follows: 

"All  individual  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  or  production  which  are  capable  of 
being  marked,  stamped,  printed,  or  labeled  without  injury  and  all  indwidud  6^ 
labels  and  baruin  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  printed,  or  labeled  in  legible  Engush 
words,  in  a  conspicuous  place  that  shall  not  oe  covered  or  obscured  by  any  subse- 
quent attachments  or  arrangements,  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origm." 
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The  italic  portion  is  the  amendment  by  way  of  additional  words.  Under  this  sub- 
section  the  Secretary  cj  the  Treasury  is  given  the  power  to  prescribe  the  neceaaary 
nilee  and  regiilations  to  carry  out  this  provision.  Tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has* 
ruled  that  individual  cigar  bands  and  labels  need  no(  bear  this  imprint.  Under  prior 
lawB  these  bands  and  labels  did  bear  these  individual  imprints  without  injury.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  for  excepting  them  from  the  general  provisions  of  law  ny  a  depart- 
mental regulation. 

Steffens,  Jones  &  Go.,  importers,  filed  a  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  which  they  liave  not  stated  the  facts  correctly;  so,  of  course,  their  conclusions  are 
wrong. 

STATBKBNT    OF    EMIL    8TEFFEN8,    REPRESENTING    STEFFENS. 

JONES  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

« 

Mr.  Steppens.  I  simply  want  to  file  a  brief. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Auf/ust  ^9,  192 1 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chainnan  Senate  Finance  Committee^  Washingtonf  D.  C. 

Dear  Snt:  We  submitted  briefs  dated  February  2,  26,  and  June  7  last  to  the  Wayn 
and  Means  Gonunittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  setting  forth  our  contentions- 
for  reducing  of  the  present  tariff  rates  on  agar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  i7i  the  cominj; 
tariff  bill  now  under  consideration  so  as  to  permit  of  furtner  importation  of  these  arti- 
cles and  beg  to  summarize  our  contentions  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  hearings  before  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  in  1913  it  was  set  forth  io 
the  briefe  submitted  by  Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co.,  New  York,  page  4895  of  the  hearings, 
1913;  MOller,  K6keritz  &  Co.,  New  York,  page  4896  of  the  hearings,  1913;  Steffens, 
Jones  &  Co.,  New  York,  page  4914  of  the  hearings,  1913^  that  the  tariff  rates  then 
prevailing  on  dgar  labels,  flaps^  and  bands  were  prohibitive  and  would  in  compara- 
tively short  time  make  further  importation  of  sucn  goods  imx)osBible. 

This  wta  substantiated  in  the  brief  submitted  by  Wolf  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  page 
4893  of  the  tariff  hearing,  1913,  wherein  was  shown  that  whereas  the  import  of  dear 
labels,  flaps,  and  bands  in  1907  had  amounted  to  $334,891,  it  had  decreased  under  tne 
Pa>Tie-Aldrich  law  in  1911  to  1166,818. 

2.  That  the  American  per  unit  cost  of  production  of  these  goods  was  not  higher 
than  the  per  unit  cost  of  the  German  product,  owing  to  the  greater  skill  of  the  Amencan 
workman,  superior  methods,  and  superior  machinery  which  brought  the  per  unit  cost 
of  the  American  production  below  the  per  unit  cost  of  the  German  production,  notwith- 
standing  the  much  higher  wages  paid  in  America.  We  attach  a  summary  oi  the  com- 
parative cost  of  production  in  America  and  Germany  taken  from  the  brief  submitted 
byMdller,  Kdkeritz  &  Co.,  January,  1913,  printed  on  page  4914,  and  add: 

"The  Ajnerican  lithographers  now  use  rotary  presses  together  with  flatbed  presses 
whereby  the  production  has  increased  from  33,000  sheets  to  55,000  sheets  or  more 
per  week.    This  has  considerably  reduced  the  American  cost  of  printing." 

3.  That  American  Uthographers  sold  their  labels  in  Canada,  Holland,  England,  and 
even  in  Grermany  in  successful  competition  with  the  German  goods.  This  could  not 
be  done  if  the  cost  of  production  was  higher  in  America,  as  is  constantly  claimed  and 
repeated  by  the  American  lithographers. 

4.  The  cost  of  bronze  printing  is  justly  counted  as  two  colors. 

5.  That  the  quantity  of  imported  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  was  less  than  11 
per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  such  goods  in  America,  and  could  therefore  not 
unduly  influence  wages  or  work  in  America. 

The  cost  of  labor  as  well  as  of  raw  materials  has  increased  enormously  in  Germany, 
and  the  production  has  decreased  on  account  of  inefficient  labor.  The  decreased 
value  of  the  German  currency  gives  this  currency  a  corresponding  low  purchasing 
value  and  neceasarily  increases  the  cost  of  production  more  in  favor  of  American 
producera. 

Paper  used  for  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  is  manufactured  from  rags  which,  as 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  are  imported,  and  before  the  war  were  lai^gely  imported 
from  America. 

Copper,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze,  metal  leaf,  and  embossing 
plates,  must  be  imported  and  is  mostly  imported  by  Germany  from  the  United  States. 

Printing  inks  are  manufactured  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  claimea  that  American  inks  are  as  good  as  any  that  are  made  in  other  countries. 

Other  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dear  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  such 
as  rubber,  vamishes,  and  oils,  must  also  be  importea  by  Germany. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  Gennanv  must  import  the  greater  part  of  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands.  The  American  increaae  in  wages  hu 
been  greatly  offset  through  grc»ter  production  caused  by  the  use  of  laiger  presses  and 
Totary  presses,  the  latter  printing  55,000  sheets  per  week  against  33,000  sheets  on  flat- 
bed presses. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  American  Association  of  Employing  Lithographeis  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  February  last  that  the  labor  repreeentea  45  per  cent 
•of  the  cost  of  production.  This  was  erroneous  as  far  as  dgar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands 
4tfe  concerned,  and  we  give  herewith  the  comparative  percentagis  of  total  cost  of 
production  for  American  and  German  manufacture  of  dgar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands. 
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The  American  scale  of  percentage  of  cost,  as  shown  above,  is  from  a  cost  system 
:arrived  at  by  the  domestic  lithographers  manufacturing  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands. 
The  German  scale  is  from  German  nthographers  manufacturing  dgar  labels,  flape,  aod 
bands. 

DIE  CUTTINO  AND  EMBOSSING. 

At  least  95  per  cent  of  all  cigar  bands  are  embossed  and  die  cut.  For  this  reason  the 
•duty  on  bands  is  higher  than  on  labels. 

On  the  American  embossing  machines  one-half  printing  sheet  (42  by  62  inches)  u 
-emboraed.  This  size,  42  by  31  inches,  contains  21  labels  6  by  10  inches,  or  423  huids 
which  are  embossed  at  one  time,  whereas  in  Germany  one  label  or  40  bands  are  em- 
bossed at  one  time. 

This  shows  the  saving  in  labor  by  the  American  lithographer.  The  German  lithog- 
rapher considers  such  work  incomprehensible,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  Americui 
•embossing  machines  has  been  met  with  the  remark  that  the  quality  of  their  good? 
would  be  lowered  by  such  quantity  work  and  that  their  embossers  protest  against  the 
use  of  such  machines. 

For  years  we  have  handled  domestic  and  imported  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  hands 
for  the  cigar-manufacturing  trade  and  positively  know  that  the  selling  prices  of  the 
•domestic  goods  are  considerably  lower  than  the  prices  of  the  imported,  as  already 
stated. 

The  present  rates  on  dgar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  viz: 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  and  bronze,  16  cents  per 
pound;  bands,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Ciffar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  and  bronze,  20  cents  per  pound; 
bands,  25  cents  per  Dound. 

Cisar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  part  of  metal  leaf,  35  cents  per  pound; 
bancEs,  40  cents  per  poimd— 

will  permit  of  the  importation  of  about  10  'per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  such  goods 
and  produce  a  revenue  approximately  as  under  the  tariff  law  of  1898,  whereas  an 
increase  of  the  present  tariff  rates  will  put  an  embargo  on  further  importation  of  such 
goods. 

Considering  the  fact  that  this  industry,  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  does  not 
require  any  tariff  protection  so  as  to  flourish,  a  judicious  lowering  of  the  present  rates 
will  produce  increased  revenue  without  causing  any  material  loss  to  the  American 
lithographers  and  labor,  and  we  therefore  submit  the  following  rates  as  just  and 
equitable: 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  and  bronze,  10  cents  per 
pound;  bands,  15  cents  per  pound. 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  and  bronze,  15  cents  per  pound; 
bands,  20  cents  per  pound. 
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Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  part  of  metal  leaf,  30  cents  per  pound; 
banos,  35  cents  per  pound. 

•  MARKING. 

The  committee's  attention  is  called  to  the  suggested  administrative  change  of 
aection  4-F,  subsection  1,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  section  7  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

The  addition  of  the  words  ^^and  all  individual  cigar  labels  and  bands  shall  be 
marked^  makes  it  mandatory  for  each  cigar  band  to  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin,  not  at  the  end  of  the  same,  which  will  be  covered  subsequently, 
but  in  the  center  or  on  the  side  of  the  band.  This  would  destroy  the  manufacturer's 
trade  mark  and  absolutely  prohibit  any  further  importation  of  such  goods;  it  would 
lead  the  consumer  to  believe  that  the  cigar  was  not  made  in  this  country.  The  dgar 
is  sold  to  the  consumer,  not  the  labels,  flaps,  or  bands. 

The  first  addition  of  the  word  *' individual,"  i.  e.,  "all  individual  articles''  etc., 
aeems  superfluous.  Its  aim  iB  to  justify  its  subsequent  use  in  reference  to  cigar  labels 
and  banos. 

The  proposed  change  is  a  "joker."  It  looks  innocent  and  is  based  upon  not  beine 
analyzed  ny  the  committee.  It  specifically  orders  all  individual  cigar  labels  and 
bands  to  be  marked  whether  it  is  teaaible  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  injiuious  to  the 
consumer  or  not,  so  as  to  exclude  fiurther  importation  of  such  goods  and  to  create  a 
monopolv  for  domestic  Uthographers. 

The  following  copy  of  brief  as  well  as  a  letter  from  a  prominent  cigar  manufacturer 
were  submitted  by  us  to  the  Customs  Di^'ision,  Treasury  Department,  and  to  the  House 
subcommittee  of  Schedule  M. 
Re8t>ectfully, 

M6ller,  R5KERrrz  &  Co. 

E.  W.  K6KERITZ. 

Stbpfens,  Jones  &  Ca 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  MaytS,  19tl. 
Customs  Division, 

7V«wury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  New  York  customs  department  informed  us  of  its  ruling  that 
c^r  bands  are  considered  "containers"  and  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
coimtry  of  origin. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  importation  of  cigar  labels  and  cigar  bands  from  Ger- 
many for  many  years  prior  to  the  late  European  war,  and  have  lately  lesimied  the 
importation  of  such  goods.  Our  trade  is  witn  the  ci^r  manufacturers.  The  bands 
represent  their  trade-marks  through  their  design  and  imprints  and  protect  the  manu- 
facturer from  imitators  when  the  cigars,  contained  in  tne  boxes,  are  banded  with 
their  trade-marked  bands. 

We'  understand  that  the  reason  for  marking  foreign-manufactured  goods  with  the 
name  of  the  country  of  origin  is  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer  of  such  goods,  so 
that  he  shall  not  be  misled  as  to  the  country  in  which  the  goods  have  been  manu- 
factured. 

The  cigar  manufacturers  are  the  ultimate  consumers  of  our  goods,  and  our  goods  are 
marked  as  follows:  One  hundred  bands  contained  in  a  bundle  marked  "Germany." 
These  bundles  packed  in  boxes  marked  "Germany."  This  marking  excludes  any 
deception  as  to-  where  the  goods  were  manufactured.  We  notified  our  customers  of 
the  department's  last  ruling  and  were  informed  that  this  would  endanger  further 
importation.  The  importation  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  has  never  amounted 
to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  consumption  of  such  goods,  and  this  fraction 
will  be  greatly  endangered  should  the  department  finally  decide  that  the  present 
marking,  as  specified  aoove,  is  not  sufficient  protection  for  me  consumers  of  our  goods. 
Respectfully, 

Import  Litho.  Co. 

MOLLER,    KOKERFTZ  &  Co. 

Stbffens,  Jones  &  Co. 


New  York,  May  24,  1921. 
Mesers.  Steffens,  Jones  A  Co., 

S6  East  Tumty-ihird  Street,  City, 

Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  your  statement  that  imported  cigar  labels  and 
bands  must  be  imprinted  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  1  regret  to  inform 
^ou  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  cancel  the  orders  for  cigar  bauds  which  I  have  placed 
with  you. 

81527— 22— scH  13 5 
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You  will  remember  that  the  orders  were  given  with  the  imdenatanding  that  the 
bands  should  have  no  other  printing  than  my  design  or  tiade-mark,  and  tnat  I  gave 
mv  reason  for  this  stipulation. 

My  customers,  the  retail  cigar  dealers,  maintain  th^  the  smoker  believes  that  the 
cigar  has  been  manufactured  in  Germany  if  the  band  has  the  imprint  "Germanv" 
on  it.  This  is  misleading  to  the  consumers  of  my  goods  and  is  injurious  to  me  w£o, 
in  fact,  is  the  ultimate  consiuner  of  the  labels  and  bands  purchased  from  you  or  othen. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  domestic  lithographers  for  these  supphes. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Simon  Batt  &  Co. 


COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 

Sketches. — Original  sketch,  American,  $20;  German,  |23. 

Lithographing. — Putting  on  stone,  American,  $85;  German,  $95  to  $100. 

Transferring, — 1,504  square  inches  labels,  American,  $4.25;  German,  $2.73. 

Printing. — 1,000  sheets  (2,604  square  inches),  American,  $1.27i;  German,  $1,231. 

Embossing  labels. — 1,000  labels,  American,  12i  cents;  German,  66|  cents.  Original 
embossing  plate,  American,  $8.50;  German,  $18. 

Embosging  bands. — One-half  sheet,  32}  by  48  inches,  containing  846  bands,  equiva* 
lent  to  423  oands  embossed  at  once  in  America;  40  bands  only  can  be  embo3sed  at 
once  in  German>r  against  423  in  America. 

Cutting. — Cutting  of  1,000  bands,  American,  2  cents  (500  labels  are  cut  at  onre  : 
German,  4}  cents  (50  labels  are  cut  at  once.) 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  BOCK,  INTERNATIONAL  PBE8IDENT  AMAL- 
GAHATED  LITHOQRAPHERB  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Give  your  name  and  residence  to  the  re- 
porter, and  state  for  whom  you  speak. 

Mr.  Bock.  I  speak  for  the  lithographers,  and  when  I  say  ''lithog- 
raphers "  I  mean  the  men  who  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  lithographic 
industry. 

I  mi^t  say  the  number  I  represent  throughout  the  United  Stat^  is 
approxunately  9,000,  upon  wnom  at  least  60,000  workmen  depend 
for  a  livelihood.  Mr.  Saunders  has  thoroughly  gone  over  the  ground 
with  you,  and  showed  you  that  the  Fordney  .bill  which  is  now 
before  you,  known  as  the  tariff  act  of  1921,  does  not  give  to  the  litho- 
graphic industry  the  protection  absolutely  necessary. 

I  presented  a  brief  before  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee,  wherein 
I  requested  100  per  cent  over  and  above  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  of 
1909.  The  request  has  not  been  granted,  but  I  do  hope  that,  after 
giving  this  careful  consideration,  you  will  do  for  the  lithographic 
workmen  of  this  country  the  one  tning  which  will  protect  the  litho- 

f;raphic  workman,  the  one  thing  which  will  protect  him  and  his  family 
rom  poverty  and  starvation. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  shown  to  you  that  the  foreign  lithographers  are 
at  the  present  time  quoting  prices  which  are  far  below  the  cost  of 
production  in  this  country.     That  is  a  fact. 

We  have  also  here  quoted  on  page  60,  on  paragraph  1305,  in  the 
third  line  from  the  bottom,  the  following:  '*  Wet  transfer  paper  or 
paper  prepared  wholly  with  glycerin  or  glycerin  combined  with  other 
materials,  containing  the  imprints  taken  from  lithographic  plates, 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That,  gentlemen,  if  it  was  rightly  understood  by  you — the  ad 
valorem  of  30  per  cent  is  absolutely  insignificant.  It  amounts  to 
nothing,  pure  and  simple.  We  w^ill  take,  for  illustration,  and  will 
show  you  what  it  means:  We  will  say  a  drawing  made  the  same  as 
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that  picture  [indicating],  which  may  cost  in  art  work  alone  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000.  T^n  impressions  can  be -taken  from 
those  origmals  upon  what  they  call  transfer  paper,  put  into  a  little 
tin  box,  forwarded  on  to  this  country,  and  tne  numbers  of  impres- 
sions printed  therefrom.  What  does  that  mean  ?  That  means  that 
the  artist  employed  in  America  must  walk  the  streets  instead  of 
having  employment  at  the  time  when  this  artist  in  Germany  has  put 
in  that  time  and  drawn  a  salary  far  below  the  salary  paid  to  the  lithog- 
rapher of  America.  All  down  the  line  it  means  tne  same  identical 
thmg  in  every  one  of  the  departments. 

We  find  at  the  present  time  great  imemployment  in  the  lithographic 
industry.  Due  to  what?  Due  to  the  importation  into  this  country, 
or  at  least  the  proposed  importation  into  this  country — unless  the 
Senate  will  do  something  for  us  to  double  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates, 
to  prevent  the  coming  into  this  country  of  lithographic  products  at  a 
price  lower  than  can  oe  manufactured  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

Senator  La  Pollette.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this 
country  in  the  lithographic  industry ) 

Mr.  Bock.  I  believe  about  9,000  lithographers  in  the  United 
States,  and  depending  on  those  about  60,000. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  your  industry  located  ? 

Mr.  Bock.  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Lithography,  gentlemen,  is  an  art;  it  is  not  something  that  you 
may  say  can  be  produced  in  a  brief  time  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry. 
A  nation  that  excels  in  art  also  excels  in  culture.  There  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  catastrophes  that  ever  befell  this  country  if  the 
lithography  were  destroyed,  and  it  certainly  will  be  destroyed  unless 
YOU  will  come  to  our  rescue  and  write  into  that  bill  now  an  adequate 
tariff  that  will  prevent  the  coming  into  this  country  of  goods  at  a 
fi^re  lower  than  we  can  produce  it  here.  None  of  our  employers 
will  be  able  to  exist  unless  you  do,  and  we  ask  in  the  name  of  such 
men  that  have  spent  the  most  of  their  life  in  this  industry  have 
requested  you  to  do,  double  the  present  bill — that  is  100  per  cent* 
above  what  you  have  got  it  to-day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  covered  this  subject  fully  in 
your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Bock.  We  have  no  brief  to  present  at  the  present  time ;  our  brief 
was  presented  under  date  of  February  14  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.     I  believe  you  have  had  a  copy  of  that  presented  to  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  can  have  that  printed  in  connection 
with  your  remarks  here. 

Mr.  Bock.  That  is  the  brief  that  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  i  ou  no  doubt  have  a 
copy  of  this. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Senator  McLean.  I  suggest  that  we  reprint  it  here,  because  we 
want  our  record  full  and  complete.  If  you  want  to  add  anything  or 
modify  anything  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bock.  No,  I  believe  that  brief  covers  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing. I  do  not  represent  either  employer  or  importer.  I  represent 
the  workingman,  for  whom  I  am  pleading. 
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BRIEF  OF  THE  AMALGAKATED  LITHOORAPHERS  OF  AMERICA. 

We^  the  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America,  a  labor  oiganization,  reepectfuily 
submit  for  your  consideration  this  memorial  as  representine  our  plea  for  the  fixisg  of 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  lithographic  articles  as  specified  in  Schedule  M  of  the 
proposed  new  tariff  bill  now  before  your  honorable  committee. 

Tnis  association  represents  a  membership  of  over  9,000  workmen,  all  of  whom  are 
men  of  very  high  skill,  and  through  us  we  speak  for  the  60,000  workers  who  depend 
entirely  on  the  lithographic  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

The  export  of  lithography  is  so  negligible  that  we  are  safe  in  stating  that  our  indus- 
try is  wholly  a  domestic  one,  the  commodity  that  we  produce  is  on^  marketable  in 
tms  country,  and  the  introduction  into  this  market  of  any  foreign  made  lithography  is 
a  matter  of  serious  menace  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  American  indust^^,  every 
ounce  of  litho^phs  imported  into  this  country  is  just  so  much  less  work  for  our 
people,  every  item  imported  lessens  the  opportunity  for  employment,  a  factor  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  our  whole  Nation  depends. 

We  contend  that  the  Grovemment  owes  to  us  a  rate  of  duty  on  lithographs  that 
will  represent  the  vast  differentials  in  wages  that  exist  between  the  American  litho- 
graphic workmen  and  foreiRU  lithographic  workmen. 

Reviewing  the  question  from  the  angle  as  to  the  wide  difference  in  wages  paid  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  wages  paid  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  coud- 
tries,  which  plays  probably  the  most  important  rdle  in  this  matter ^  it  is  well  to  note 
thit  the  wages  paid  throughout  the  United  States  to  skilled  lithographic  workmen 
averages  $40  per  week,  while  the  wages  paid  in  Germany,  for  example,  to  the  same 
class  of  workmen  aver^^es  $5  per  week.  Reference,  copy  of  a  letter  now  in  poasesBion 
of  your  committee  by  Mr.  Groves,  American  trade  commissioner  at  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, testifying  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  lithographic  workmen  in  Germany  is  some- 
thing less  than  $5  per  week,  and  it  is  still  less  man  that  amount  in  Austria  and  other 
surroimding  countries.  The  average  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  of  this  countr}'  per- 
forming the  same  class  of  work  is  $A  per  week.    This  is  a  proportion  of  8  to  1. 

The  rates  as  specified  in  the  Underwood-Simmons  bill  spell  ruin  and  demoralization 
to  our  industry  and  our  work  people.  On  page  509  of  your  Summary  of  Tariff  Infor- 
mation you  will  find  that  in  1914  lithograpns  were  imported  into  this  countr>'  to  the 
extent  of  4,895,643  pounds.  This  represented  a  value  of  $1,780,548.  Every  ounce 
and  every  dollar  of  these  lithographs  was  just  so  much  less  work  for  the  American 
lithographic  workmen,  and  stiu  further  despite  the  fact  that  the  war  was  proving 
itselfas  a  barrier  on  importations,  post  cards,  to  the  value  of  13,431,932  were  imported 
into  this  country  in  1918,  we  know  that  with  the  war  over  the  foreign  lithpgrapheni 
will  redouble  their  efforts  in  seeking  to  promote  their  export  trade. 

We  submit  that  your  honorable  committee  should  fix  a  tariff  rate  on  all  lithography 
t&at  will  sufficiently  represent  the  difference  in  wages  paid  here  and  abroad.  In  1909, 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tanff  law,  the  rate  of  wages  between 
here  and  Germany  was  on  a  ratio  of  4  to  1,  that  is,  the  average  wage  of  the  American 
lithographic  workmen  was  $2.0  per  week,  while  the  wage  of  the  German  lithographic 
workmen  doing  the  same  class  of  work  was  $5  per  week.  Since  that  time  our  wages 
have  gradually  increased  until  to-day  our  average  is  $40  per  week.  Taking  this  as  a 
basis  we  urge  that  in  order  for  our  wases  to  be  i>rotected  against  foreign  competition, 
that  the  rates  governing  litho^phs  should  be  increased  100  per  cent  over  the  rates 
as  specified  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill. 

We  have  laid  great  stress  and  emphasis  on  the  lithographers  of  Germany:  we  do 
that  for  the  reason  that  lithography  is  a  German  creation.  Tne  Germans  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  art;  they  have  fostered  the  industry  and  have  proven  in  the  past  that 
they  are  our  chief  comi)etitors.  But  there  is  another  country  which  is  fast  looming 
up  as  an  active  competitor;  that  is  Japan.  That  country  during  the  past  few  year? 
has  made  splendid  progress  in  the  art  of  lithography.  They  have  exported  from  thi? 
country  the  highest  type  of  lithographic  presses  that  are  manufactured  and  used  in 
this  country.  They  have  engaged  the  highest  type  of  skill  with  regard  to  litho- 
graphic workmen  to  act  as  tutors.  This  work  has  been  done  with  the  sanction  of 
their  Government.  This  work  is  now  on  the  American  market.  We  can  not  meet 
with  them  in  competition,  as  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  American  workman 
and  the  Japanese  workman  is  at  a  ratio  of  at  least  15  to  1.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  if  Congress  does  not  enact  an  adequate  tariff  law  that  our  indu8tr>'  will 
seriously  suffer  from  this  Asiatic  competitor. 

This  m  itself  places  the  American  lithographer  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  at 
the  very  inception  of  the  8trup:le  for  existence,  as  against  the  great  odds  the  foreien 
competitor  has  in  his  effort  to  invade  the  home  market. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  condition  of  the  difference  in  wages  would  invite  disaster, 
providing  there  was  a  low  tariff,  and  would  bring  about  the  serious  curtailment  of  the 
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lithograj^c  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  only  salvation  of  the  industry  lies 
in  the  enactment  of  an  adequate  tariff  that  will  place  the  lithographers  of  the  United 
States  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  lithographers  of  Qermanv  and  other  foreign  countries. 

It  has  been  ^own  to  your  honorable  committee  that  the  importers  in  this  country 
are  now  advertising  in  the  trade  papers  that  they  are  resuming  ousiness  and  are  ready 
to  take  orders,  hence  our  appeal  to  you  for  adeauate  protection.  We  want  our  industry 
preserved,  we  want  it  to  grow,  we  want  our  "jobs  protected  so  that  we  might  con- 
tinue on  in  our  peaceful  way,  giving  comfort  and  substance  to  those  who  depend  upon 
us— our  industry  is  our  life  and  our  hope. 

Back  of  the  60,000  workers  for  whom  we  bespeak  is  another  great  army,  that  great 
army  of  women  and  children,  who  depend  on  us  for  their  support.  They  join  us  in  our 
appeal  to  you,  they  ask  you  just  aa  vigorously  as  we  do  to  give  to  us  that  aidequate  rate 
of  duty  in  yywc  new  bill.  No  harm  can  come  to  our  industry  without  i^j urin^  us .  With- 
out a  sufficient  rate  of  duty  being  granted  our  trade  will  be  seriously  curtailed,  unem> 
ployment  will  come  with  its  dreamul  features;  it  rests  with  your  committee  to  give  us 
that  protection  that  we  seek  so  that  happiness  and  contentment  can  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  homes  of  our  workers. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  of  paragraph  137  of  the  law  of  1913,  in  which  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the  duty  charged  on  lithographic  plates  of  stone  or  other  ma- 
terial, and  wet  transfer  paper  containing  imprints  taken  from  lithographic  plates; 
this  character  of  importation  of  lithographic  work  represents  100  per  cent  labor;  the 
admission  of  these  articles  eliminates  the  artist,  transferer,  and  prover — three  ver> 
important  features  in  the  process  of  producing  a  lithograph:  the  law  of  1909  provided 
for  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  it  is  our  contention  that  a  rate  of  duty  of  100  per  cent 
ad  valorem  should  be  placed  on  any  article  comins  under  the  supervision  of  this 
paragraph,  and  we  respectfully  urge  yoiur  approval  oi  same. 

Lithograpihy  ranks  amongst  the  nne  arts,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture.  A  nation 
that  excels  in  Uthopaphy  excels  also  in  culture  and  all  the  finer  qualities  that  accom- 
pany the  highest  civilization  and  enlightenment.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  amongst  natLons  as  well  as  a  blot  upon  its  civilization  lor  this 
industry  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  only  way  by  which  this  catastrophe  can  be  avoided 
is  as  above  stated,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  not  give  any  advantage  to 
any  combination  representing  predatory  wealth  in  a  foreign  country,  but  will  pro- 
vide a  home  investment  in  a  noma  market. 

This  brief  has  not  for  its  purpose  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  entirely  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  lithographic  works  of  art  from  foreign  countries.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  persuade  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which  will  allow  a  highly  skilled  litho- 
graphic workman  to  earn  wages  such  as  are  due  him  in  reward  for  his  skill.  Its  pui- 
pose  is  only  to  persuade  Confess  to  enact  a  law  which  will  allow  the  man  who  has 
his  labor  invested  in  the  business  to  derive  a  fair  margin  of  profit  from  the  business. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  skill  and  high  t^hnique  required  to  make  the 
competent  lithograpner.  Exceptional  skill  and  experience  are  necessary  to  make  a 
competent  workman  in  any  of  the  graphic  trades,  but  in  addition  to  this  artistic  talent 
and  that  indefinable  sixth  sense  which  gives  to  its  possessor  an  instant  conception  of 
the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature  are  easentially  necessary  in  the  make  up  of  a  competent 
lithographer. 

The  lithographic  industry  of  the  United  States  furniflhea  employment  to  60,000  work 
people  and  their  dependents  with  a  livelihood  according  to  American  standards.  If 
this  industry  was  curtailed,  it  would  mean  that  many  citizens  of  our  country  would  be 
deprived  of  earning  a  living  at  their  chosen  vocation,  and  that  the  future  would  indeed 
look  dark  to  all  of  these  men  and  women.  This  alone  is  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  and 
contains  such  possibilities  of  disaster  as  to  justify  this  committee  in  its  earnest  en- 
deavors to  induce  your  honorable  body  to  write  into  the  tariff  law  the  changes  which 
we  recommend. 

There  are  over  650  lithographic  manufacturing  establishment^  in  this  country,  they 
give  work  to  many  thousands,  40  per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  a 
lith(jgraph  must  of  necessity  have  some  skill  of  a  more  or  lesser  degree,  it  is  an  industry 
where  the  character  of  the  workers  is  intensely  American,  it  is  an  industry  that  should 
receive  from  its  Government  the  fullest  degree  of  protection,  it  should  be  fostered, 
encouraged,  and  stimulated  so  that  it  might  thrive  and  grow,  for  with  its  growth  the 
opportunity  for  wholesome  and  remunerative  employment  is  given  to  its  citizens,  the 
protection  that  we  are  asking  at  your  handi«  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  very  life  of  our 
industry,  a  rate  that  adequately  represent  the  differentials  in  wages  between  thii?  and 
other  countries  should  at  least  be  100  per  cent  over  the  rates  as  specified  in  the  act  of 
1909,  any  other  rate  less  than  that  will  seriously  impair  the  steady  employment  of  our 
work  people, the  laws  and  conditions  governing  the  competitive  field  of  lithography 
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when  thrown  in  with  foreign  competition  are  ao  manifestly  unequal  that  they  give  to 
the  foreig:n  manufacttirer  an  advantage  that  it  U  impossible  to  overcome. 

We  ur^ge  that  in  the  administrative  part  of  your  proposed  bill  it  be  m  framed  that 
it  will  be  absolutely  imperative  that  every  item  ot  liuiograph  that  is  imported  into 
this  country  shall  distinctly  carry  an  imprint  that  is  clearly  legible  snowing  tho 
country  of  its  origin;  we  respectfully  refer  to  a  ruling  made  by  the  Secretar>-  of  the 
Troanury  in  exempting  cigar  labels  and  bands  from  the  operation  of  the  law  sj^  it 
now  stands;  we  believe  that  it  should  not  be  made  subject  to  a  departmental  regulatinn 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  the  unit  American  value  costing  $1  to  manufactun^ 
lithographs  there  is  45  per  cent  of  the  cost  paid  to  labor.  This  clearly  demonstratf^ 
that  with  the  importation  of  foreign-made  lithographs  the  one  most  seriously  aflertf^l 
is  the  American  workman.   The  difference  in  wages  paid  to  our  work  people  and  that 

{)aid  to  the  foreign  workman  is  so  vast  that  we  are  at  their  mercy  on  competitivf 
ines;  we  match  with  them  on  quality  and  character  of  work,  but  we  can  not  mm 
them  on  standards  of  wages. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration  is  the  additional  advantaee  that 
the  German  lithographers  have  over  otu*  American  lithographers  in  his  ability  to 
purchase  the  raw  materials  which  are  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  lithographs,  at 
a  vastly  cheaper  rate  than  the  American  manufacturer  is  called  upon  to  pay;  this  con- 
dition applies  to  all  countries  that  export  lithographs  to  this  country,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  is  of  ^at  value  to  the  foreign  lithographer,  and  strengthens  him  con- 
siderably in  his  ability  to  undersell  the  American  product. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  brief  presented  to  your  honorable  committee  by  tfai 
representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  EmpIo>ing  LithographerB.  We  fully 
concur  in  its  contents  and  desire  to  state  that  its  reasoning  and  recommendation  ha^'i* 
the  full  indorsement  and  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Lithot;- 
raphers  of  America. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
courtesy  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable  committee,  and  sincerely 
hope  and  tnist  that  you  will  heed  our  appeal  and  protect  the  lithographic  workmen 
of  America  from  the  encroachment  of  the  foreign  hthdgrapher. 

WBITINO  PAPEB. 

[PwagraP*!  1307.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  J.  BAYBOLD,  HOU8ATONIC,  MASS.,  BEPBE- 
SENTINa  THE  WBITINa  PAPER  MANUFACTUBEB8'  A8S0CU- 
TION. 

Senator  Walsh.  With  what  coinpany  are  you  connected  ? 

Mr.  Raybold.  With  the  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Co.  I  represent  the 
Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Senator  omoot.  To  what  paragraph  are  you  going  to  address 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Raybold.  Paragraph  1307. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  asking  very  much.  The  rates  that  are 
given  to  us  in  tlie  Fordney  bill  are  entirely  satisfactory.  There  is  a 
small  change  over  the  present  tariff. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  paragraph  1307  be  changed  in  its  wording 
so  as  to  clarify  the  meaning  a  little  and  make  it  more  adaptable  to 
the  paper  which  is  imported  and,  we  think,  furnish  the  people  who 
have  to  adjust  the  tariff,  or  applv  the  tariff,  with  a  little  more  intelli- 
gent knowledge  with  regard  to  tne  papers  that  are  imported. 

We  have  prepared  a  brief,  a  copy  of  which,  I  think,  has  been  handed 
to  each  member  of  this  committee,  and  that  brief  shows  the  changes 
that  we  ask.^  The  changes  are  printed  in  italic  type.  If  each  one 
of  you  has  not  been  furnished  witn  a  copy,  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply 
you,  so  that  you  will  understand  our  position  more  readily. 

The  Chairman.  Wo  can  have  it  prmted  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Raybold.  Very  well,  sir. 

» See  p.  3875. 
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The  Chairman.  That  will  enable  you  to  abbreviate  your  statement. 

Mr.  Raybold.  Yes. 

The  change  we  are  asking  makes  no  change  in  the  rates  at  all.  It 
simply  clarifies  the  reading  of  the  paragraph  and  makes  it  more 
adaptable  to  the  kind  of  paper  we  manufacture. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

WALL  PAPEB. 

[Paragraph  1309.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  BTTItN,  BROOEXYN,  N.  Y.,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  WALL  PAPER  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  the  wall-paper  interests 
I  should  like  to  introduce  the  men  representing  the  American  Wall 
Paper  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name,  Mr.  Bum. 

Mr.  Burn.  Henrv  Bum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Burn.  Brooklyn,  N.  i.,'at  64  Macon  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  is  whatt 

Mr.  Burn.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  wall  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Burn.  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  paper  that  you  desire  to  read  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  enlighten  the  committee  as 
to  your  views? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes.  I  appreciate  the  desirability  of  curtailing  my 
remarks  so  far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  consider  that  you  gentlemen  here  are  as 
much  interested  as  we  are  in  that.  You  want  this  bill  passed  and 
we  want  it  passed.  We  are  working  through  the  holidays.  We  want 
to  get  it  through.  The  briefer  you  are,  the  quicker  it  will  become  a 
law. 

Mr.  Burn.  That  is  the  point  we  have  in  mind,  exactly. 

I  shall  make  but  a  preliminary  statement  and  let  others  who  follow 
me  bring  out  the  detads.  I  am  going  to  make  a  very  short  statement 
of  the  facts  as  to  what  we  would  like  to  obtain,  and  then  Mr.  Tait  will 
give  the  details  in  regard  to  our  argument.  In  the  first  place,  we 
represent  an  industry  which,  during  the  war,  was  classifiea  as  non- 
essential and  was  subjected  to  restrictions  of  the  severest  kind. 
Those  restrictions  made  the  business  not  only  unprofitable,  but  it 
would  have  been  annihilated  had  the  war  continued  a  few  months 
longer. 

Now  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace  we 
are  confronted  with  a  commercial  war  with  a  nation  that  we  assisted 
so  largely  in  defeating  and  to  accomplish  whose  defeat  we  have  al- 
ready made  so  many  sacrifices.  Are  we,  therefore,  not  entitled  to 
the  fullest  measure  of  protection  that  the  Government  can  give  us,  or 
shall  we  allow  that  nation  to  strangle  our  industry,  and  must  we  in 
so  doing  admit  that  Germany's  resourcefulness  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  American  people  ? 
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We  have  previously  had  a  hearing  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  have  submittea  a  brief  to  that  committee.  If 
that  brief  is  desired,  we  can  furnish  it  to  you.  I  do  not  propose  to 
bother  you  with  it  to-day. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  all  those  records. 

Mr.  Burn.  I  shall  not  make  any  further  reference  to  that,  then. 

The  C&AiBMAN.  Are  you  asking  now  the  same  rate  that  you  did 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  CSommittee  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  No,  sir;  I  am  coming  to  that  presently.  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  why. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  more  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  A  trifle  more. 

The  Chairman.  A  trifle  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  are  asking  for  a  slight  addition  to  the  protection 
given  us  by  the  Underwooa  bill  and  for  a  clearer  definition  of  the 
wall  papers  set  out  in  the  tariff. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Paragraph  1309. 

You  naturally  ask,  *'Why  do  you  ask  for  this  addition?"  We 
asked  for  25  per  cent  in  presenting  our  case  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  but  increasing  coolpetition  from  Germany  renders 
it  necessary  that  we  should  now  oe  granted  a  rate  of  at  least  3  cents  a 
pound  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent. 

Comparative  values  in  this  country  and  Germany  will  be  pre- 
sented and  submitted  to  you  by  Mr.  Tait,  likewise  comparative  rates 
of  wages. '  The  latter  show  an  mcrease  over  the  prewar  period  of  118 
per  cent.  Efforts  to  secure  a  reduction  in  wages  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

While  our  previous  request  for  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  based 
on  an  expected  reduction  in  wages  of  25  per  cent,  that  reduction  has 
not  materialized. 

Figures  to  show  the  extent  of  the  present  importations  are  not 
available,  as  they  have  been  largely  made  during  tne  last  six  months. 

I  shall  come  down  to  the  wording  of  the  tariff  in  order  that  I  may 
make  it  entirelv  clear  and  specific  and  show  you  what  we  are  after. 

We  are  tangled  up  in  this  paragraph  with  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  paper.  There  is  a  paper  there  that  I  do  not  know  anything 
about — Jacquard  designs — there  is  also  reference  made  there  to 
blotting  paper  and  a  lot  of  other  kinds  of  papers,  so  that  the  schedule 
is  all  tangled  up.  We  would,  therefore,  lite  to  have  the  reference 
to  wall  paper  made  more  specific;  in  other  words,  that  the  reference 
to  wall  paper  be  made  so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  contention  as  to 
its  meaning.  A  simple  reference  to  the  present  wording  of  the 
parajgraph  embracing  wall  paper  will  clearly  demonstrate  the  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  necessitjr  of  making  a  change  in  its  definition. 
Indefinite  designations  invite  misunderstandings  and  provoke 
Utigation,  and  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  tariff  rates  unques- 
tionably lead  to  a  loss  to  the  Government.  We  desire,  therefore,  to 
omit  reference  to  wall  paper  in  the  present  paragraph  in  connection 
with  blotting  paper,  Jacquard  designs,  filtering  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  and  numerous  other  classes  and  to  give  our  product  a  desig- 
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nation  by  itself ,  and  earnestly  make  the  suggestion  that  this  be  made 
to  read  as  follows: 

Hanging  paper,  not  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  10  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  Hanging  paper,  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  3  cents  per  pound 
and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  House 
bUl,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  BuBN.  No;  that  is  the  same. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  he  is  reading  now. 

Mr.  Burn.  No;  I  am  reading  this,  which  is  the  same. 

Senator  Watson.  This  para^aph  here  reads  just  as  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Burn.  I  will  read  it  again. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  3  cents  per  pound  besides  the  House 
rate? 

Mr.  Burn.  Besides  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  House  bill  they  had 
practically  specified  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  poimd  on  this 
material,  so  that  in  a  measure  we  are  modifying  that  to  3  cents  per 
pound  and  an  ad  valorem  of  20  per  cent. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  going  to  yield  the  floor  to  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Tait,  who  will  give  you  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  What  further  details  do  we  need  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  He  will  show  the  comparative  value  of  the  ^oods 
Imported  from  Germany  and  the  market  price  here.  He  will  also 
be  able  to  show  a  table  of  wa^es,  showing  tne  difference  between  the 
wages  here  and  over  there,  and  he  will  supply  other  matters  that  will 
help  to  throw  light  on  the  proposition  that  we  have  advanced. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  S.  PARKER,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Parker.  Here  are  some  samples  of  wall  paper  that  have  been 
imported  [indicating].  Here  is  the  American  price,  the  wholesale 
price,  and  here  is  the  German  price  [indicating].  These  papers  here 
[indicating]  are  as  similar  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  pick  out. 

Take  that  paper  there  [indicatingj.  It  costs  18  cents.  That  is  the 
American  paper.  It  is  put  down  Jiere  for  2 J  cents  gold.  It  is  put 
down  here  for  4^  marks,  worth  2.5  cents  gold  in  this  country. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  unit  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  By  the  roll. 

Here  are  several  other  samples  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  as  near 
together  as  they  can  get  them — the  American  and  the  foreign  paper. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  those  the  prices,  at  which  they  sell  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  No.     That  is  the  wholesale  price  in  Germany. 

There  is  some  conunon,  plain  paper.    The  prices  are  shown  at  the  top. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  that  weigh  per  roll  ?  I  am  now  refer- 
ring to  the  German  paper. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  will  weigh  about  13  or  14  ounces.  The  papers 
weigh  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  14  and  16  ounces. 

^nator  Smoot.  The  rate  does  not  apply  to  this  paper  here  at  all. 
That  woiild  be  about  400  per  cent. 

Mr.  Parker.  This  industry  has  not  been  highly  protected  in  any 
way.    It  has  always  been  a  lightly  protected  industry.     The  Under- 
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wood  tariff  carried  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate.  We  are  asking  for 
a  little  more  than  the  25  per  cent  rate  carried  in  the  Underwood  bill. 

The  House  bill,  which  is  very  badly  drawn — and  I  do  not  mean  to 
criticize  anybody — carried  5  cents  specific  on  ingrain  or  common 
paper.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  cut  that  down  to  3.  I  refer 
now  to  the  specific.  They  want  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  top  of 
the  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  wages  in  this  industry  have  increased  116  per  cent.  Ther 
have  not  decreased  one  dollar. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  you  could  not  ask  for  a  duty  to  keep 
this  kind  of  paper  out  [indicatmg]. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  true,  of  course;  but  the  industry  believes 
that  the  duty  that  it  asks  will  enable  it  to  compete.  These  people 
believe  that  they  can  compete  with  the  rate  of  duty  that  they  have 
asked. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  ^our  friends  have  any  papers  that  they  desire 
to  file  in  connection  with  their  remarks,  they  will  be  printed,  subject 
to  yoiu*  edit  and  correction. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

BRIEF  OF  HBITBT  BVB.V,  PRE8ZDEVT  AKSBICAV  WALL  PAPER  A8S0CXATX0E. 

We  represent  an  industry  which  dunng  the  war  was  classified  as  uoaessentiAl  and 
were  therefore  subjected  to  restrictions  ot  the  severest  character  and  which  rendered 
the  business  not  only  unprofitable  but  would  have  ani^lated  it  if  the  war  had  con- 
tinued a  few  months  longer. 

Now  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace  we  are  confronted 
with  a  commercial  war  with  a  Nation  that  we  aaedsted  so  largely  in  defeating  and  to 
accomplish  whose  defeat  we  have  already  made  so  many  sacrifices. 

Are  we  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  fullest  measure  of  protection  that  the  GoYem- 
ment  can  give  us,  or  shall  we  allow  that  nation  to  strangle  our  industry,  and  must 
we  in  so  doing  admit  that  Germany's  resourcefulness  is  greater  <^an  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

In  FeDruary  last  we  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  the  tariff  a  brief  giving 
in  considerable  detail  the  particular  reasons  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  con- 
ditions, and  in  this  brief  we  made  suggestions  for  our  relief,  but  as  that  document  ia 
available  to  your  committee  we  will  not  dwell  upon  the  arguments  used  therein, 
but  in  asking  for  your  consideration  we  will  make  brief  statements  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  and  in  line  with  that  idea  would  say  we  are  asking  for  a  slight  addition  to 
the  protection  ^ven  us  by  the  Underwood  tariff,  and  a  clearer  dennition  of  wall 
paper  in  the  tariff.  In  presenting  our  case  to  the  House  Tariff  Committee  we  asked 
for  a  25  per  cent  duty  on  wall  paper,  but  incroasing  competition  from  Germany  rendera 
it  necessary  at  this  time  that  we  be  granted  a  rate  of  at  least  3  cents  per  pound  and  20 
per  cent  acl  valorem. 

My  colleague  on  the  committee,  Mr.  Tait,  will  submit  in  a  separate  brief  comparisons 
in  values  in  the  selling  prices  of  goods  in  (lermany  and  in  this  country,  and  will  alao 
show  comparative  rat^  of  wages  paid,  and  incidentally  we  would  say  that  the  wages 
paid  in  the  United  States  in  our  industry  have  increased  about  118  per  cent  over  those 
of  the  prewar  period.  Efforts  to  secure  a  reduction  in  wages  have  been  unsuccessful 
and  remain  at  the  high  peak  of  war  rates,  and  since  our  request  to  the  House  commit- 
tee that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  be  assessed  against  wall  paper  was  based  on  an  expected 
reduction  in  wages  oi  at  least  25  per  cent  you  can  readily  see  that  our  former  request 
of  25  per  cent  is  entirely  inadequate. 

It  might  be  said  that  figures  to  show  the  extent  of  present  importations  are  not  avail- 
able, as  these  have  been  made  largely  during  the  last  six  months  and  will  show  an 
unappreciable  effect  on  the  next  six  months'  business.  As  already  stated,  we  ask 
that  reference  to  wall  paper  be  made  so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  contention  as  to  its 
meaning,  and  a  simple  reference  to  the  present  wording  of  the  paragraph  embrsK-ing 
wall  paper  will  clearly  demonstrate  convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  of  making  a 
change  in  its  definition.  Indefinite  designations  invite  mistmderstanaings  and  pro- 
voke litigation,  and  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  tariff  rates  unquestionably  lead 
to  a  loss  to  the  Government. 
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We  deeire,  therefore,  to  omit  reference  to  wall  paper  in  the  present  paragraph  in 
connection  with  blotting  paper,  jac(}uard  designs,  nltering  paper,  wrapping  paper, 
and  numerous  other  classes,  and  to  gl^  e  our  prcxluct  a  designation  by  itself,  and  ear- 
nestly make  the  suggestion  that  this  may  be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

'  •  Hanging  paper,  not  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  10  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. Paper  hangings,  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  3  cents  per  pound 
and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.'* 

We  sincerely  trust  that  this  paragraph  will  meet  with  your  approval  and  be  adopted. 

BRIEF  OF  GEORGE  TATT,  RXPRSSXlTrarG  AXERIOAK  WALL  PAPEB  ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  possibly  no  other  manufactiu^d  product  where  the  first  cost  is  as  great  as 
in  wall-paper  production— a  one-season  product,  but  requiring  a  brand-new  offering 
each  year.  First,  the  development  of  tne  design;  then  the  print  cutting,  which  is 
practically  all  handwork  with  skilled  print  cutters  or  known  otherwise  as  block 
cutters;  then  follows  the  sampling  perioud,  which  in  the  average  factory  occupies  from 
three  and  one-half  to  four  months  m  the  preparation  of  a  line  of  samples  which  have' 
no  value  as  merchandise  goods,  as  they  are  merely  produced  and  cut  up  into  sample 
sheets  to  be  shown  the  trade,  from  which  selections  are  made  and  orders  received. 
Then,  when  sufficient  orders  are  placed  on  any  pattern  or  the  manufacturer  assumes 
the  risk,  the  merchandise  manufacturing  is  commenced  and,  if  a  full  year's  business 
is  obtained,  seven  and  one-half  or  eight  months'  merchandise  manufacturing  is  done, 
leaving  two  weeks  in  the  year  for  shutdown  for  the  necessary  renewal  and  repairing 
of  the  machinery. 

The  skilled*  help  in  this  manufacturing  business  are  known  as  printers  and  color 
mixers  and  are  employed  on  a  50- week  basis  with  a  guaranty  of  46  full  weeks  and 
five  half  weeks'  pay,  whether  the  plant  operates  full  or  otherwise.  These  men  earn 
on  straight  time  a  wage  running  from  $43  to  $50  per  week  and  on  overtime  work  time 
and  one-half  pay.  The  wages  paid,  even  in  prewar  years,  were  from  three  to  five 
times  greater  than  the  wages  paid  hy  German  manufacturing  competitors,  and  it 
would  be  fantastic  to  draw  a  companson  with  the  German  wage  of  to-day  paid  in 
depreciated  marks. 

Note  this  fact,  that  there  are  few  manufactured  products  where  the  comparative 
wHue  of  the  wage  paid  is  so  great  as  in  wall-paper  production,  exceeding  50  per  cent. 
There  is  no  printed  American  manufactured  prodiict  that  has  enjoyed  as  little  pro- 
tection as  wall  paper.  Even  the  Underwood  tariff  committee  in  their  reduction  of 
tariffs  on  other  commodities  recognized  this  fact  and  left  the  old  tariff  of  25  per  cent 
unchanged  on  wall  papers. 

We  submit  you  herewith  samples  of  Gorman  wall  papers  now  being  offered  to  bo 
laid  down  in  this  country  at  less  than  3  cents  a  roll,  ^hich  ^e  are  unaole  to  produce 
to  sell  at  less  than  18  cents  a  roll.  These  goods  are  based  on  German  valuation  of 
4*  to  over  5 J  marks  per  roll .  I f  there  were  a ny  normal  comparative  val ue  of  the  mark , 
competition  could  ne  more  readily  met. 

We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  American  valuation  be  provided;  otherwise 
you  \^ill  require  to  give  us  an  excessively  high  comparative  tariff  protection,  which 
under  half  normal  conditions  would  be  absurd  to  demand.  As  one  of  the  members 
of  your  committee  indicated  in  discussing  this  matter  in  the  brief  period  wo  wore 
before  you,  it  would  require  to  reach  500  per  cent. 

We  would  prefer  the  moderate  rate  based  on  intelligent  entry  values.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  House  committee  at  the  outset  to  grant  us  a  straight  specific  duty 
of  5  cents  per  pound.  Such  rate,  however,  would  have  boon  entirely  inadequate  on 
the  better  grades  and  special  papers  vhich  American  wall-paper  manufacturers  are 
now  producing  in  good  volume. 

We  are  requesting  the  merging  of  the  last  t\xo  clauses  in  the  House  bill  (p.  02,  par. 
13<)9)  to  more  fully  express  the  coverage,  f^rst  clause,  no  change. 

'Hanging  paper,  not  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  10  per  centum  ad 
valorem.'* 

This  of  course  refers  to  the  raw  stock  used  in  manufacturing. 

Second  clause,  which  was  intended  to  cover  the  dyed  or  colored  papers  not  printed, 
we  have  merged  with  the  third  clause,  which  covers  both,  as  these  plain  i^apers  are 
also  used  as  hanging  papers,  usually  with  printed  decorations,  known  as  lorders, 
binders,  etc.,  so  tnat  the  second  clause  will  read: 

•Paper  hangings,  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  3  cents  per  pound  and 
20 per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Now,  gentlemen,  an  industry  with  production  of  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  is 
handng  m  the  balance.  The  Terraan  competition  on  the  plain  colored  goods,  known 
as  ingrains,  duplexes,  oatmeal  effects,  etc.,  has  captured  the  American  market,  and' we 
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wall-paper  manufacturers,  who  also  distribute  these  plain  goods  in  conjunction  with 
our  printed  papers,  are  caught  with  laree  stocks  and  we  can  readily  see  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  with  the  great  disparity  of  valuation  on  our  printed  product. 

The  German  wall  paper  manufacturers,  our  greatest  competitors  in  the  wall-paper 
field,  with  the  tremendous  advantage  they  enjoy  to-day — cheap  labor,  longer  working 
hours,  and  abnormal,  favorable  rates  of  exchange — can  very  readily  ruin  our  industr;*' 
and  close  our  factory  doors,  unless  this  moderate  protection  we  are  asking  for  be  granted 
us,  based  on  American  valuation. 

WBAPPINQ  PAPEK. 

[Paragraph  1309.] 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  E.  MABCUSE,  RICHMOND,  VA.,  BEPBESBN'TING> 
THE  WRAPPINa  PAPER  MANTTFACTUBEBS'  SEBVICB  BXTREAU. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Marcuse  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  wrapping  paper  manufacturers. 

The  CHAiRMAJf.  Do  you  desire  to  address  the  committee  on  the 
wrapping  phase  of  the  subject? 

Mr.  WkRCUSE.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want — an  increase  in  the  rates  over 
the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes,  sir.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  am  going  to  read 
one  clause. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested  ? 

}ir,  Marcuse.  Paragraph  1309  of  the  House  bill,  providing  a  duty 
on  wrapping  paper,  not  specially  provided  for,  of^  23  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  manufacturers  representing  the  wrapping-paper  industry  do 
not  consider  that  this  rate  proviaes  adequate  protection,  and  espe- 
cially request  that  the  rate  be  raised  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
What  we  ask  for  is  set  out  in  full  in  the  brief  wliich  will  be  filed.* 

That  is  about  all  I  want  to  say,  except  that  I  want  to  add  that  the 
wrapping-paper  industry  is  quite  a  large  one,  and  that  we  represent 
here  about  154  manufacturers  who  t\im  out  annually  about  1,403,000 
tons  of  wrapping  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  want  a  change  made  from  23  to  30  per  cent. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  How  many  people  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Thirty-five  thousand;  and  we  have  a  capital  of  over 
$80,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  wrapping  paper  is  made  chiefly  out  of  what 
material  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Wood. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  did  you  say  your  production 
amounts  to? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  About  1,403,000  tons  annually. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  its  value? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  It  would  run  about — ^well,  I  haven't  that  worked  out 
here.  Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  say  between  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  the  imports  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  There  is  a  lai^e  importation  of  wrapping  paper, 
and  the  fear  that  we  have  is  that  the  kraf t  paper  maae  in  Scandi- 
navia, Finland,  and  Germany  will  come  in. 

Our  importations  from  Canada,  of  wrapping  paper,  are  not  large. 
I  would  say,  in  fact,  that  they  are  negligible,  but  the  danger  that  we 
fear  is  the  Scandinavian  and  the  German  competition. 

We  recite  in  our  brief  the  fact  that  the  present  price  of  56  per 
cent,  American  valuation,  is  the  standard,  because  there  is  little 
other  wrappingpaper  brought  into  this  country. . 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  value,  you  say,  is  somewhat  over 
$80,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  $140,000,000.. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Somewhat  over  $140,000,000? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  importations  for  10  months  in  1921 
seem  to  have  been  only  $1,413,000.  That  is  a  pretty  small  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  That  seems  rather  small,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  large  number  of  quotations  that  depress  our  prices. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  looks  rather  small. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  That  does  look  unreasonably  small.  Senator,  but 
that  is  not  the  only  thine  that  it  reaches. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  future  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  more  fear 
of  the  future  in  the  minds  of  some  of  these  gentlemen — the  long- 
distant  future. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  hereafter?    [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ABBAM  H.  COHEN,  BBPBESBNTINa  BEFXJBLIC 

BAG  &  PAPER  CO.,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  wish  to  speak  on,  Mr.  Cohen  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Paragraph  1309,  wrapping  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  by 
others  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  are  manufacturers  of  paper  b^.  We  also  are 
selling  agents  for  several  domestic  and  American  mills  manufacturing 
wrapping  paper,  and  several  foreign  mills. 

Tne  C&URMAN.  Where  are  your  mills  located? 

Mr.  Cohen.  In  the  United  States  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.  We  also  act  as  selling  agents 
for  the  Bedford  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  We  also  represent  several  foreign 
miUs,  in  Scandinavia,  Czecnoslovakia,  and  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  chiefly  as  an  importer  or  as  a 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  speak  chiefly  as  an  importer. 

The  C^LAiRMAN.  All  right.     Go  on. 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  duty  m  the  current  tariff  is  25  per  cent.  I  under- 
stand the  duty  in  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  is  23  per  cent.  The 
American  manufacturers  ask  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.     We  feel  that 
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the  duty  of  23  or  25  per  cent  should  be  the  maximum,  because  wrap- 
ping paper  is  mostly  a  mechanical  process  and  the  labor  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pivper  costs  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  paper.  The  cost  of  labor  in  wrapping  paper  per  ton  of 
paper  is  from  $15  to  $30,  based  on  the  thickness  and  the  weight  of 
the  paper,  the  speed  of  the  machine,  the  condition  and  the  age  of  the 
paper  machine,  local  labor  conditions,  and  such  as  that.  The  current 
price  of  kraft  wrapping  paper  is  $150  a  ton.  Labor,  therefore,  re- 
ceives from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  paper,  and 
should  be  protected  to  that  extent. 

Senator  liA  Follette.  What  is  the  total  labor  value  or  cost? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Per  ton  of  paper,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  based  on 
whether  the  mill  is  new  and  up  to  the  minute,  and  10  to  20  per  cent 
if  it  is  old,  etc. 

Ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  wrapping  paper  imported  mto 
this  country  is  kraft,  which  the  other  speaker  cedled  the  oasis  of  all 
wrapping  paper.  That  comes  from  Canada,  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Jugoslavia.  The  previous  speaker 
stated  there  were  1,400,000  tons  of  wrapping  paper  produced  per 
annum  in  this  country  at  a  value  of  $140,000,000.  Kraft  is  now 
made  in  this  country  since  1912.  In  the  present  year.  1922,  the 
paper  mills  approximately  manufactured  1,200  tons  of  kraft  paper 
per  day,  and  mcluding  the  imported  kraft  paper  there  is  a  total  of 
about  1,500  tons  of  kraft  paper  manufactured  dailyj  or  about  37,000 
tons  per  month. 

The  total  importations  of  wrapping  paper  in  September,  1920, 
were  387  tons;  in  September,  1921,  402  tons;  October,  1920,  185 
tons;  October,  1921,  500  tons,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  totid  amount 
of  wrapping  paper  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  exports  of  wrapping  paper  from  the  United  States  were: 
October,  1921,  1,717  tons;  October,  1920,  2,188  tons;  September, 
1921,  837  tons;  September,  1920,  2,140  tons. 

So  the  imports  of  September  and  October,  1920,  were  equal  to  13 
er  cent  of  tne  exports  of  wrapping  paper;  and  the  imports  of  Septem- 
er,  1921,  and  October,  1921,  were  about  60  per  cent  of  the  exports 
of  the  American  manufacturers  of  wrapping  paper. 

Senator  McLean.  To  what  countries  do  you  export  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  export  to  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America, 
Australia,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  to  South  Africa.  The  European 
countries  are  taking  care  of  all  their  imports.  The  American  mills 
that  now  ask  for  further  protection,  on  account  of  fear  of  European 
mills — I  am  speaking  of  the  mills  making  wrapping  paper— advanced 
their  prices  10  per  cent  in  September  and  10  per  cent  in  October, 
and  10  per  cent  in  November. 

Senator  McCumber.  1921  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  1921,  sir.  And  now  they  are  so  busy,  having  any- 
where from  two  to  three  or  four  months'  orders  on  hand,  that  they 
do  not  wish  anj  more  business  at  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the 
general  depression  throughout  the  country.  So  if  25  per  cent,  the 
present  rate  of  duty,  is  not  high  enough,  why  should  so  many  mills 
still  want  to  manufacture  tms  wrapping  paper,  when  the  total 
importation  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  American  production  of 
kraft  wrapping  paper  'i    Furthermore,  kraft  wrapping  paper  was  ex- 
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perimented  on  in  this  country  by  the  Halifax  Paper  Corporation, 
who  made  it  commercially,  first,  m  1912.  To-day  there  are  over  35 
mills  with  a  total  production  of  about  1,500  tons  a  day,  under  pro- 
tection of  a  25  per  cent  duty.  I  feel  the  present  duty  is  more  than 
ample  for  protection. 

BBISTOL  BOABD  AHD  PBESSBOAED. 

[Paragraphs  1309,  1313,  and  1640.] 
STATEMENT  OF  JOHK  T.  WHEELWRIGHT,  BOSTON  MASS. 

The  important  thing  that  I  wish  to  say  is  that  the  manufacturers  in  Massachueetts 
are  better  looked  after  when  the  burden  of  the  tariff  is  removed  from  them  than  by 
any  increases  in  the  existing  schedules  of  the  Underwood  Act  on  the  finished  article. 
The  Underwood  Act  was  framed  on  the  principle  of  so  far  as  possible  either  taking  off 
or  reducing  tariff  on  the  articles  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  ^Its, 
wires,  lumber,  coal,  paper  stock,  pulp,  china  clay,  chemicals,  etc. 

When  this  tariff  was  being  considered,  I  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  burden  per 
ton  of  paper  caused  by  the  tariff  by  consultation  with  many  manufacturers,  and  we 
made  it  out  to  be  $3  a  ton. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  ye&r  has  aug- 
mented many  of  these  duties,  particularly  that  on  china  clay,  and  while  it  has  stul 
left  wood  pulp  duty  free  and  has  retained  paper  stock  on  the  free  list,  it  has  raised 
the  dutv  on  cnina  clay  from  $1.25  a  ton  to  $2.50  a  ton. 

I  shall  take  up  in  the  first  place  paper  stock,  which  has  always  been  on  the  free 
list.  80  far  as  I  know,  and  is  still  kept  there  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  their 
amended  bill,  paragraph  1640,  as  follows: 

"Rag  pulp;  paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  fibers, 
rags,  waste,  including  jute,  hemp,  and  flax  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper, 
rope  ends,  waste  rope,  waste  bagging,  and  all  other  waste  not  specially  provided  for, 
including  old  gunny  cloth  and  old  gunny  bags,  used  chiefly  lor  paper  making,  no 
longer  suitable  for  bags . " 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  Massachusetts  and  New  England  manufacturers  that 
there  should  be  no  duty  on  this  stock  since  there  is  hardly  any  wood  pulp  made  in 
Maffiachusetts  of  any  kind,  and  our  lack  of  forests  is  somewhat  made  up  for  by  our 
closeness  to  seaports,  and  to  ereat  cities,  which  furnish  old  papers  for  paper  stock. 
Paper  made  principally  from  tnis  stock  has  to  compete  with  tne  paper  made  of  wood 
fiber  by  the  mills  close  to  coal  and  timber  land,  and  any  appreciable  advance  in  the 
cost  of  pulp  made  from  this  stock  places  our  New  England  nmls  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
To  keep  the  industry  in  New  England,  it  is  necessary  for  our  manufacturers  not  to  be 
undulv  handicapped;  to  make  fine  papers;  to  develop  by  advertising  and  otherwise 
their  brands,  so  as  to  avoid  the  almost  impossible  competition  with  great  mills, 
such  as  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  and  the  New  York  &  Pennsylvania 
Paper  Co. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  burden  of  the  tariff  upon  our  manufactures,  book  paper  could 
get  along  with  an  even  smaller  tariff  than  is  given  it  by  the  present  Hous?  bill.  But, 
with  the  burdens  now  on  and  likely  to  be  put  on,  it  seems  to  many  manufacturers  that 
this  tariff  schedule  is  inadequate.  Howaver,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  that  question. 
\S^at  1  am  interested  in  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  paper  stock  on  the  free  list;  also 
wood  pulp,  ground  and  chemical,  on  the  free  list. 

As  to  china  clay,  the  particular  reason  why  a  duty  on  this  is  burdensom  •  is  that  the 
American  clay  can  not  be  well  used  in  many  graaes  of  paper.  I  inclose  a  supple- 
mentary brief  of  the  John  Richardson  Co.,*  filed  with  its  petition  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  against  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  china  clay  or  kaolin,  and  I  refer 
you  to  the  letter  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  to  the  John  Kichardson  Co. , 
from  whidi  you  can  get  the  facts  and  arguments  in  the  case. 

As  to  wood  pulp,  I  refer  you  to  the  pamphlet,  marked  *  *  B, "  in  re  Schedule  M — Paper 
and  books,  paragraph  649  of  the  free  list,  filed  by  the  Association  of  American  Wood 
Pulp  Importers,  which  contains  all  arguments  well  put  for  the  keeping  of  such  pulp 
upon  the  free  list." 

I  further  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  1309,  in  which  ''bristol  board  of 
the  kind  made  on  Fourdrinier  machines"  is  given  a  certain  rate  of  duty.    Fine  bris- 

>  See  p.  519,  Part  I,  Heartngs  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1921. 
•See  p.  2978,  Part  tv,  opT^t. 
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tol  boardfl  are  made  in  thia  country  on  Fourdrinier  machines,  but  mostly  on  cylinder 
machines,  and  the  boards  made  on  the  latter  machines  are  similar  in  quaJity^,  texture, 
and  use  to  ^'bristols  of  the  kind  made  on  Fourdrinier  machines, ''  so  that  it  seems  to 
me  pretty  clear  that  such  bristols  made  on  the  cylinder  machines  in  other  countries 
will  be  subject  to  this  rate  of  duty.  I  say  it  seems  pretty  clear;  it  does  not  seem 
absolutely  clear,  and  the  paragraph  could  be  clarified  ov  omitting  the  words  "of  the 
kind  made  on  Fourdrinier  machines,  '^  thus  putting  all  bristols  without  any  doubt 
on  the  same  basis. 

I  am  sending  to  you  herewith  a  box  of  samples  of  the  bristols  made  hy  the  Ge(»ge 
W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co.,  on  a  cylinder  machine.  An  examination  of  theee 
samples  will  aaow  you  that  they  are  very  fine  papers  and  entitled  without  any  ques- 
tion to  have  the  rate  of  duty  set  forth  m  paragraph  1309  of  the  bill  as  above,  as  & 
protection. 

An  amendment  was  added  to  paragraph  1313  of  the  bill  with  the  object  of  pro- 
viding for  certain  coarser  board,  not  of  the  finer  qualities.  The  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

After  certain  words  in  the  paragraph,  which  I  have  not  now  before  me,  the  follow- 
ing words  were  to  be  inserted: 

Press  board  and  press  paper,  23  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  container  boud  of  a 
hursting  strength  above  60  pounds  per  square  inch  by  the  Muller  or  Webb  test,  15 
per  cent  ad  vidorem. " 

This  latter  duty  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  duty  given  book  papers  geo- 
lerally  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  class  of  goods  it  concerns. 

lEATHEB-BOUND  BOOKS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLBS  E.  LAURIAT,  BBPBBSBNTING  CHABLEB 

E.  LAT7BIAT  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Aj3  a  dealer  in  both  American  and  English  published  books,  having  an  established 
business  of  50  years'  standing,  this  company  respectfully  begs  to  submit  for  ^-our 
consideration  a  few  thoughts  and  a  few  facts  relating  to  a  tariff  on  books.    . 

This  company  deals  both  in  new  books,  which  are  mostly  published  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  old  books,  fine  editions,  and  rare  books  which  have  been  published 
more  than  20  years  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  England.  If  we  sell  more  tine 
editions  of  English  publications  than  of  American,  it  is  because  more  fine  editions 
have  been  publishea  in  England  than  in  America.  And  more  have  been  published 
there  because  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  greater  demand  for  fine  editions  in  England 
than  in  this  countrv.  No  tariff  law  pan  alter  that  fact,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tanfi 
on  books  publishea  more  than  20  years  would  not  cause  the  publication  here  of  any 
books  which  would  not  be  published  here  without  such  a  tanff.  Nor  will  introduc- 
ing the  imcertainties  of  American  valuation  of  books  increase  the  amount  of  printing 
and  binding  for  the  American  laboring  man. 

In  closing  this  introductory  statement  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
•books  do  not  compete  with  each  other.  The  copyright  law  prevents  competition 
between  di£ferent  editions  of  the  same  book— there  can  be  no  rival  Afferent  editions: 
and  books  by  different  authors,  even  if  on  the  same  subject,  are  not  competitive, 
but  are  rather  to  be  considered  supplemental  to  each  other.  The  sale  of  one  is  likely 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  other,  ana  the  sale  of  both  together  is  likelv  to  be  more  than 
twice  what  the  sale  of  either  one  alone  would  have  been  if  the  other  had  not  been 
published.  In  other  words,  the  importation  of  English  books  will  increase  luther 
than  diminish  the  sale  of  American  books. 

With  this  general  statement,  we  pass  to  the  details  of  the  matter  to  which  we  desire 
respectfully  to  call  attention. 

We  respectfully  protest  against  the  clause  in  paragraph  1310  in  the  proposed  tari^ 
reading,  ^' books  ix)und  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  tne  chief  value  of  which  is  in 
the  binding,  not  specially  provided  for,  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem/'  not  only 
because  the  clause  is  ambiguous  and  difiScult  of  interpretation,  but  also  because  33} 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  necessary  for  the  full  protection 
of  the  American  binder. 

A  similar  clause  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  (Aug.  5,,  1909,  book  schedule,  415 
reading  as  follows:  "*  *  *  all  the  foregoing  whofiy  or  in  chief  value  of  paper/' 
made  the  assessment  for  duty  so  difficult  of  determination  that  an  appeal  was  made 
/or  a  Treasury  decision,  and  T.  D.  30326  was  rendered  February  4,  1910,  in  which 
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the  department  practically  instructed  appraisers  to  ignore  this  clause  entirely,  as 
was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  raise  the  duty  on  books. 

In  the  present  Underwood  tariff,  in  paragraph  337,  the  same  words  were  originally 
written  in,  "all  the  foregoing  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,"  but  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  the  words  were  stricken  out,  as  you  will  see  by  reading  paragraph  329. 

In  regard  to  the  rate  of  **33J  per  cent  ad  valorem"  on  books  "bound  wholly  or  in 
part  in  leather,"  we  would  say  that  we  present  the  following  evidence  to  show  why 
this  rate  of  dutv  is  unnecessarily  high: 

The  Scroll  Cfub  Bindery,  New  York  City^  have  issued  a  "Trade  Price  List,"  dated 
October,  1921,  on  which  tneir  price  for  binding  a  book  10  by  7  in  "half  French  levant, 
crilt  top.  two-line  panel  with  a  little  tooling,  gold  line  on  sides,"  is  $5.40. 

Robert  Riviere  &  Son,  Regent  Street,  London,  on  their  "Trade  Price  List,"  dated 
September  12,  1921,  quote  the  price  of  binding  a  book  10  by  6i  in  "half  levant,  two 
or  three  line  panel  and  center,  gold  lines  on  sides,  24s."  At  21  cents  to  the  shilling, 
which  ifi  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  and  which  will  probably  show  a  gradual  advance 
rather  than  aecline,  makes  the  binding  cost  $5.04. 

On  the  Scroll  Club  Bindery  price  list  a  book  bound  in  "full  French  levant,  gilt  top, 
two-line  panel  with  a  little  tooling  on  the  back  and  sides,  gold  border  inside,  gold  roll 
on  edges,"  size  10  by  7,  costs  $15.50. 

On  Riviere  &  Son's  price  list  a  bc)ok  bound  in  "full  levant,  two  or  three  panel  and 
center,  gold  line  on  sides,  inside,  and  edges,"  size  10  by  6^,  costs  666.  or,  at  21  cents 
to  the  shilling,  $13.86. 

On  the  Scroll  Club  Bindery  price  list  the  cost  of  "Solander  cases"  (such  cases  are 
made  to  hold  books  which  the  collector  wishes  to  retain  in  the  original  binding), 
*' French  levant,  Jansen  finish"  (meaning  no  gold  tooling  on  the  back),  is  $16. 

On  Riviere  &  Son's  price  list  the  cost  of  "Pull-off  cases"  (known  in  this  country  as 
Solander  cases),  "full  levant,  plain"  (called  in  this  country  Jansen  finish),  cost  76s. 
3<1.,  or,  at  21  cents  to  the  shilhng,  $15.75. 

The  above  figures  show  that  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  as  is  the  present  tariff, 
insures  the  American  binder  ample  protection  from  competition  with  British  binders. 
A  higher  tariff  would  unduly  and  unfairly  increase  the  price  of  such  books,  without 
any  compensating  benefits. 

We  do  not  quote  prices  from  French  binders,  as  they  have  not  yet  reestablished 
their  binding  business  to  anything  like  prewar  quality  and  standing.  German  leather 
binders  were  never  competitors  of  American  binders. 

As  proof  that  the  wages  in  English  binderies,  of  men  and  women,  have  advanced 
over  200  per  cent  above  prewar  level,  we  auote  the  following  wajBies  paid  in  the  bindery 
of  W.  Root  &  Son,  Hoiborn,  London,  wnich  is  a  typical  Bntisn  workshop  and  in 
which  the  same  wages  are  paid  as  in  all  shops  doing  binding  in  leather:  Minimum 
for  men  per  week — ^prewar,  356.;  August  10,  1921,  100s.  Mmimum  for  women  per 
week — prewar,  13s.;  August  10,  1921,  51s. 

These  wages  are  for  a  48-hour  week  and  are  minimum  wages  paid.  All  workmen 
and  workwomen  after  one  year  receive  ah  increased  wage.  It  is,  therefore,  clear 
that  the  American  binders  have  little  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  low  wases 
abroad,  as  wages  there  are  now  about  the  same  as  wages  here  in  tne  bookbinding  trade. 

We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  paragraph  329  of  the  present  tariff  be  retained, 
"books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including  blank  books,  slate  books,  ana 
pamphlets,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts,  music  in  books  or  sheets, 
and  printed  matter,  all  the  foregoing  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
15  per  centum  ad  valorem,"  etc. 

AMERICAN    VALUATION   AS  AFFECTING   BOOKS. 

We  wish  to  protest  against  section  402,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  American- 
valuation  clause,  as  impractical,  even  impossible,  as  applied  to  books.  Not  only 
do  books  not  compete  with  one  another,  as  above  pointed  out,  but  the  costs  that 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  two  books,  even  on  the  same  subject,  are  never  the 
same.  They  vary,  commencing  with  the  royalty  paid  to  the  author,  through  the 
\'ariou8  parts  of  the  manufacture  of  the  book,  such  as  paper^  printing,  illustrations, 
binding,  etc.,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  compare  tne  imported  book  with  any 
other,  and  so  there  could  be  found  no  "comparable  and  competitive  product  of  the 
United  States."    . 

For  example,  the  book  by  Capt.  Dickinson,  entitled  ''Big  Game  Shooting  on  the 
Equator;  A  Sportsman's  Experiences  in  East  Africa,"  bears  no  relation  to  Roose- 
velt's African  Game  Trails,  except  so  far  as  they  each  deal  with  big  game  hunting 
in  Ahica. 
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The  former  book  was  published  in  Eneland  some  years  ago,  but  after  a  fair  sale 
in  England  it  was  there  offered  at  a  much  reduced  price  from  that  at  which  it  vu 
publi^ed.  It  was  published  at  ICs.  and  offered  by  the  publishers,  to  close  out  the 
copies  that  were  not  sold,  at  5s.  6d.  At  this  price  it  was  an  attractive  purchase  to 
many  American  firms,  and  they  bought  it  and  paid  dutv  on  that  price,  ioaamtidi 
as  the  book  had  some  interest  to  collectors  interested  in  big  game  huntine. 

The  importing  of  Capt.  Dickinson's  book  in  no  way  inteneres  with  the  sale  o: 
Col.  Roosevelt's  book.  The  latter  wholesales  for  $3.84,  and  if  duty  were  charged  at 
this  rate  on  Dickinson's  book  it  would  compel  a  sales  price  that  would  be  too  high 
to  appeal  to  the  American  buyer.  No  bookseller  could  force  the  Dickinson  book 
on  a  customer  asldng  for  the  Roosevelt  book,  but  sales  of  the  Dickinson  book  would 
probably  increase  sides  of  the  Roosevelt  book.  In  this  way  the  American  industn- 
would  oe  benefited  by  the  importation  of  such  books,  and  the  application  of  the 
proposed  American  valuation  would  defeat  its  own  purpose,  so  far  as  books  aie 
concerned. 

If,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  of  certain  other  merdiandise,  the  Ameiicaa- 
valuation  clause  must  stand,  there  should  be  written  into  it  a  clause  that  woqM 
*' exempt  books." 

The  above  example  of  Capt.  Dickinson's  book  is  an  instance  of  the  offering  by 
publishers  of  so-called  "remainders,"  by  which*  we  mean  the  unsold  stock  of  boob 
left  on  hand  after  the  home  market  bias  been  fully  satisfied.  Both  English  and 
American  publishers  follow  this  plan  and  dispose  of  such  remainders  at  a  price  that 
will  effect  a  complete  clean-up. 

We,  here  in  Boston,  make  a  specialty  of  and  have  built  up  a  considerable  trade  in 
English  remainders.  Our  confreres  in  the  business  here,  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  &  Co.,  have 
devoted  their  energies  to  American  remainders  and  have  built  up  a  considerable 
business  in  that  line. 

A  catalogue  of  our  English  remainders  and  one  of  their  American  remainder, 
marked,  respectively,  '*  Exhibit  A"  and  "Exhibit  B,"  are  on  file  with  the  conunittee. 

These  English  remainders  are  sold  at  a  fraction  of  the  publication  price  and  by  U5 
sold  to  the  public,  in  most  cases,  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  which  the  book  ivould 
have  originally  cost  the  buyer  to  import.  If  any  other  than  a  small  ad  valorem  duty 
based  upon  the  cost  to  us  should  be  assessed,  this  large  and  important  part  of  our 
business  would  be  ruined;  and  the  business  of  American  publishers  would  not  be 
thereby  increased,  for  none  of  these  books  are  published  in  America,  and  the  sale 
of  books  published  here  would  not  be  increased,  but  probably  decreased. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  from  no  point  of  view  is  American  valuation  of  books 
desirable.  It  would  be  not  only  difficult  and  imfair  in  administration,  but  in  <  ertab 
cases  it  would  be  disastrous  to  long-established  and  legitimate  businesses.  It  is  impoe- 
sible  to  show  that  it  would  benefit  anybody,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  would  deprive 
many  readers  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain  excellent  books  at  a  low  price. 

COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION, 

In  drafting  tariff  provisions  relating  to  books  a  matter  which  should  always  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  the  copyright  law.  No  forei^-made  book  which  has  been  ropy- 
righted  in  the  United  States  can  be  imported  into  this  country  except  under  the 
provision  which  permits  of  the  brining  in  of  "one  copy,  at  one  time,  for  indiridual 
use  and  not  for  sale,"  and  this  applies  to  "remainders"  as  well  as  to  all  new  books. 
(See  copyright  law,  as  amended  oy  the  act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  p.  30,  sec.  31,  par.  D, 
"Firsts) 

Practically  every  new  book  published  in  England  is  offered  to  an  American  buyer 
to  see  if  he  will  take  it  for  the  American  market  and  either  copyright  it  under  the  law 
or  import  a  few  hundred  copies  for  the  American  market.  A  copy  of  the  book  is  eeot 
to  the  prospective  American  buyer,  and  if  he  decides  it  would  nave  a  sufficient  sale 
in  America  to  warrant  the  issuing  of  an  edition  of  2,000  or  3,000  copies  he  bu\*s  and 
copyrights  it,  and  then  sets  up,  prints,  and  binds  the  book  in  this  country,  thereby 
giving  full  employment  to  the  American  paper  manufacturer,  t3rpesetter,  printer, 
and  binder. 

Having  complied  with  the  copyright  law,  it  excludes  the  possibility  of  any  foreipi 
edition  of  this  book  ever  being  imported  into  this  country,  no  matter  how'  low  the 
price  abroad  may  be. 

This  copyright  law,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  tariff  rate,  affords  real  pro- 
tection to  the  American  book  industry.  The  tariff  situation  might  be  €[uite  different 
if  there  wero  no  copyright  law.  But  having  that  law,  the  tariff  rate,  in  theor>'  uid 
in  practice,  should  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  insuring  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  books  purchased  hero  shall  be  published  here.    If  the  tarm  is  lower  tban 
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thia  point,  then  importations  from  abroad  will  be  excessive  and  the  industry  will  not 
be  receiving  its  fair  protection.  If  higher,  then  books  which  have  only  a  small  sale 
here,  but  which  may  be  very  valuable  from  an  educational,  literary,  or  scientific 
point  of  view,  and  so  be  very  desirable,  will  cost  an  undue  amount.  In  that  case  the 
tariff  would  operate  unfavorably  to  the  Nation,  and  even  the  publishing  business 
would  not  benefit. 

It  is  for  the  Congress  to  judge  as  to  just  where  the  theoretically  correct  point  should 
be  fixed.  For  many  years  it  has  stood  at  15  per  cent  on  all  books  published  witMn 
20  years. 

Is  there  any  evidence  whatever  that  too  many  books  are  being  imported?  Is  it 
not  true  that  practically  every  book  which  has  any  considerable  sale  in  this  country 
is  also  printed  and  bound  in  this  country? 

We  respectfully  submit  that  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  books  published  abroad  within 
:!0  years  has  been  shown  by  long  experience  to  be  high  enough  to  afford  all  reasonable 
and  proper  protection  to  the  publishers  and  workers  of  this  country.  And  we  submit 
that  any  increase  of  duty  will  not  increase  the  business  of  publishers,  but  will  amount 
to  a  tax  on  learning,  to  the  detriment  of  the  country. 

ELIMINATION   OF  FREE   LIST. 

We  now  pass  to  another  matter  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  company. 
During  the  naif  century  in  which  we  have  been  in  business  we  have  built  up  a  large 
trade  m  old  and  rare  books,  first  editions,  and  handsomely  bound  books.  Many  of 
these  books  are  more  than  100  years  old,  and  all  of  them  are  more  than  20  years  old. 
Books  published  within  20  years  are  not  referred  to  in  this  part  of  iMs  brief. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  books  published  more  than  20  years  are  not 
included  in  the  free  list,  although  such  books  nave  been  free  of  duty  during  prac- 
tically the  whole  period  that  our  business  has  been  established.  The  admission  of 
such  books  duty  free  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  reading  of  books  in  this  country 
and  the  assembling  of  valuable  collections  of  books  which  have  been  of  great  educa- 
tional value  to  the  American  student  and  public. 

The  American  workman  and  publisher  has  lost  nothing  by  the  importing  duty  free 
of  books  printed  over  20  years,  for  not  one  such  book  in  a  thousand  would  be  repub- 
lished in  this  country,  no  matter  how  high  the  tariff  were.  The  protection  that  would 
be  afforded*  by  the  proposed  change  would  be  none  whatever,  whila  the  injury  to 
those  who  deal  in  old  books  and  to  iJiose  who  buy  them  would  be  very  great. 

In  the  case  of  old  and  rare  books,  first  editions,  and  books  whose  principal  value  is 
their  historical  or  literary  association  the  imposition  of  a  dut>'  is  nothing  less  than 
absurd. 

For  example,  the  Folio  Shakespeare,  published  in  1632,  is  of  great  value  and  interest 
to  a  book  collector,  and  its  importation  into  this  country  at  a  value  of,  say,  £500  in  no 
way  affects  the  American  workman  of  to-day,  and  the  duty  on  this  book  would  in  no 
way  benefit  the  workman's  position  and  would  do  much  to  discourage  the  forming  of 
private  educational  libraries  in  this  country. 

Is  there  any  excuse  whatever  for  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  books  more  than  20 
years  old? 

The  only  claim  of  a  reason  for  the  proposed  change  that  has  ever  been  suggested  to 
the  writer  is  that  the  repairing  or  rebinding  abroad  within  20  years  of  books  more  than 
20  years  old  and  the  importation  of  such  repaired  or  rebound,  books  duty  free  works  a 
detriment  to  the  American  binder. 

It  is  worth  while  for  your  committee,  and  for  the  Congress,  to  examine  this  claim 
carefully  and  to  determine,  before  imposing  such  a  duty,  whether  the  benefits  to  be 
received  by  the  American  binder  are  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  injury  which  will  be 
done  to  those  who  have  built  up  a  business  in  old  books  and  to  those  who  desire  to 
purchase  them  for  their  librari^. 

It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  old  books  which  are  imported  have  been  rebound 
within  20  years.    And  to  this  extent  there  is  basis  in  fact  for  the  argument  presented - 

But  we  submit  that  if  a  duty  were  imposed  on  old  books  it  would  bring  very  little 
additional  work  to  American  binders.  It  would  either  keep  the  books  out  of  the 
country  entirely  or  it  would  increase  their  price  by  the  amount  of  the  duty;  and  in 
either  case  the  American  binder  would  not  ^et  the  work.  With  old  books  on  the  free 
list,  the  American  binder  now  gets  a  portion  of  the  rebinding.  The  imposition  of 
a  duty  would  cut  down  what  he  is  now  getting,  because  fewer  old  lx)oks  that  require 
rebinding  would  be  imported. 

It  is  not  by  tlie  imposition  of  a  duty  on  old  books  that  the  American  binder  will  best 
serve  his  own  interests.  His  interests  will  best  be  served  by  improving  his  skill  and 
learning  to  bind  books  in  an  artistic  manner  comparable  with  the.  binders  of  England 
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and  France.  The  binder  in  this  country  has  never  apprenticed  himself  to  his  work 
for  as  many  years  as  has  the  workman  abroad. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  never  been  the  large  public  demand  here  for  extra  leather 
bindings  aild  highly  artistic  work  that  there  has  been  abroad.  But  it  ifl  also  true 
that  in  the  few  cases  where  binders  have  really  equipped  themselves  to  do  high-cian 
work  they  have  been  successful. 

The  point  that  we  desire  to  make  is  that  the  tariff  must  not  be  used  as  a  screen  for 
incompetence  at  the  expense  of  legitimate  importing  businesses  and  at  the  cxpen.'f 
of  book  lovers  and  those  who  desire  to  purchase  artistically  bound  books  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  American  workman  produces  an  equal  C|uality  of 
binding  the  work  will  come  to  him.  It  lies  rather  with  the  man's  own  initiative  and 
ability  than  by  the  protection  of  a  tariff  duty  on  old  books. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  placing  all  \tur>U 

Erinted  more  than  20  years  on  the  free  list,  with  a  proviso  that  a  dutv  be  imposed  upon 
indings  which  were  placed  on  such  books  within  the  20-year  period. 

Such  a  proposal  pounds  logical  and  reasonable,  but  if  adopted  infinite  confuaon  u 
sure  to  arise,  oecause  no  man  can  tell  by  looking  at  a  binding  how  long  it  has  been  m 
the  book. 

For  example,  we  have  in  our  stock  a  set  of  Macaulay 's  works,  in  13  volumes,  printed 
according  to  the  date  on  the  title-page,  in  1849. 

Somewhere  in  the  period  between  the  printing  of  the  book  in  1849  and  the  cumnt 
year  this  set  was  rebound  for  the  former  owner  m  full  tree  calf  by  Ri\iere  &  Son.  of 
London.  The  set  has  been  kept  in  a  private  library,  and  presumably  behind  glaxs 
doors,  and  it  is  as  fresh  as  the  oay  it  was  bound. 

This  book  was  imported  la'^t  year,  and,  by  the  date  on  the  title-page,  it  was  pas^i 
dutv  free,  as  haxing  been  printed  and  bound  over  20  years.  We  recently  showed  thL< 
book  to  the  appraiser  in  Boston  and  asked  him,  if  it  came  before  him  with  the  pro\i<« 
as  above  in  the  tariff,  at  what  period  he  would  assume  the  binding  to  have  been  dom-. 
He  frankly  told  us  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  had  been  bound  5  years  or  25  years, 
and  as  he  was  working  for  the  United  States  Government  he  would  naturally  give  thf» 
Government  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  assess  duty  on  the  book  as  having  been 
bound  less  than  20  years,  and  it  would  then  be  up  to  the  importer  to  prove  to  the  con- 
trary. This  is  something  it  would  be  utterly  imposiible  to  do.  No  importer  (t)uld 
take  an  oath  as  to  when  the  book  was  bound. 

Thousands  of  similarly  bound  books  are  imported  by  the  book  trade  of  Amerim  on 
the  assumption  that  the  book,  or  sets,  will  be  passed  as  an  entirety  by  the  date  on  the 
title-page.  Should  this  not  continue  to  be  the  custom,  as  it  has  been  under  the  various 
previous  tariffs,  it  would  throw  the  importing  of  such  books  into  endless  confusion 
and  cause  no  end  of  protest  and  very  materially  injure  the  trade  to  a  we&t  deal  hr^t 
extent  than  the  value  of  the  revenue  thereby  collected  and  to  a  mucn  greater  extent 
than  the  protection  thus  afforded  would  benefit  the  binders  of  this  countr>'. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  provision  covering  the  duty  on  any  and  all  books  should  ^je 
so  clearly  defined  that  the  importer  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  **  guess"  of  thp 
appraiser. 

We  therefore  submit  that  there  should  be  no  duty  on  books  printed  more  than  2!J 
years,  even  if  bound  more  recently.  Such  a  dutv  not  only  would  irreparably  injure 
the  importing  business  without  any  benefit  to  tne  home  industry,  but  it  woula  be 
contrary  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  country  as  being  a  tax  on  study  and  learning. 
And  we  further  submit  that  if  it  were  attempted  to  impose  a  duty  on  the  recent  bind- 
ings on  old  books  there  would  be  endless  administrative  confusion  and  unfairness  by 
rea-son  of  uncertainty,  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  binding  trade  of  thi2 
countr>\ 

FOREIGN    LANGU.\GE    BOQKS. 

We  also  hope  that  "  books  and  pamphlets  printed  wholly  or  chiefly  in  languagt-g 
other  than  English ' '  will  be  put  back  in  the  duty  free  part  of  the  tariff. 

Books  in  foreign  languages  do  much  for  the  educational  side  of  the  American  forei^ 
citizen,  and  as  prac  tic  ally  no  books  are  printed  in  a  foreign  language  in  this  countr) 
the  importing  of  sue  h  books  works  no  h£(fd8hip  on  American  labor. 
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TOT  BOOKS. 

[Paragraphs  1310  and  1414.] 

STATEMENT  OF  GHABLE8  E.  GBAHAM,   NEWARK,   N.   J.,   BEPBE- 
SENTING  MANTJFA0TT7EEBS  OF  TOY  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  toy  books,  and  speak  for 
all  firms  who  manufacture  toy  books  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  11  manufacturers,  located  in  5  States — 
New  York,  IlUnois,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts.  Those 
manufacturing  concerns  are  Samuel  Gabriel  Sons  Co.,  New  York 
Gty;  E.  M.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Stecher  Lithographing 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  McLoughlin  Bros.  (Inc.),  Springfield^  Mass.; 
M.  A.  Donohue  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  the  Saalfield  PuDlishmg  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio;  Stoll  &  Edwards  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Hurst  & 
Co.,  New  York  City;  the  Nourse  Co.,  New  York  City;  ideal  Book 
Builders,  Qiicago,  fll.;  Charles  E.  Graham  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

There  are  five  of  these  firms  whose  entire  business  is  in  the  line  of 
toy  books,  and  these  five  firms  are  all  members  of  the  Association  of 
Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  their  interest 
anj  the  sale  of  their  goods  hes  almost  entirely  within  the  toy  trade. 

The  reason  I  am  here  under  the  book  schedule  is  that  in  paragraph 
1310  of  the  paper  schedule  there  is  a  clause  that  covers  95  per  cent 
or  more  of  toy  books.     It  reads: 

Book3  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  uae,  printed  lithographically  or 
othemige,  not  exceeding  in  weight  24  ounces  each,  with  more  reading  matter  than 
letters,  numerals,  or  descriptive  words,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  account  of  the  definition  "  with  more  reading  matter  than  let- 
ters, numerals,  or  descriptive  words,"  that  clause  covers  nearly  all 
toy  books,  and  leaves  the  toy  paragraph,  in  which  toy  books  had 
been  placed  since  being  taken  from  me  lithographic  schedule,  practi- 
cally moperative,  so  far  as  toy  books  are  concerned.  For  the  reason 
that  nearly  all  toj  books  have  more  reading  matter  than  letters, 
numerals,  or  descriptive  words,  as  even  the  A  S  C  books  usually  have 
verses  with  each  letter  and  freauently  full-pa^e  stories  opposite  the 
alphabet  pages,  therefore,  we  ask  the  elimination  of  this  entire  clause 
in  the  toy  paragraph,  1310,  and  the  rewriting  of  the  tov-book  clause 
in  the  toy  paragraph,  1414,  as  requested  by  the  Toy  Manufacturers' 
Association;  whose  spokesman  you  so  kindly  heard  at  the  hearing  on 
last  Saturday. 

I  wish  to  show  you  the  styles  of  items  on  which  we  are  asking  this 
protection. 

These  are  indestructible  or  untearable  books  for  babies,  consisting 
of  two  or  three  pieces  of  fabric  stitched  together  with  a  wire  staple 
in  pamphlet  form.  Surely,  these  are  not  books  in  the  sense  in 
which  tnat  word,  is  generally  used.  These  are  flexible  paper  toy 
books,  similar  in  construction.  The  two  styles  shown  cover  the  styles 
known  as  the  picture  toy  books,  and  in  those  styles  are  made  many 
hundreds  of  subjects  usually  having  a  few  pages  onlv  to  a  book. 

This  is  a  board-covered  toy  book  having  an  illuminated  cover 
printed  on  paper  which  is  pasted  over  the  cardboard.  These  books 
contain  stories  of  all  kinds  and  range  in  thickness  from  16  to  300 
pages.  Right  there  is  where  the  line  of  toy  books  stops,  without 
even  approaching  the  dividing  line  between  toy  books  and  children's 
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books  in  the  endless  varieties  which  are  made  in  the  regular  book 
form,  as  there  are  other  styles  made  in  toy-book  lines  which  come 
nearer  to  the  regular  bound  books,  which  we  refrain  from  including 
in  the  definition  we  propose  on  account  of  difficulty  that  would  be 
encountered  in  differentiating  from  books  in  general. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  granted  our  request 
for  the  inclusion  of  to^  books  imder  the  toy  paragraph,  and  the  cn^- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  paper  schedule  a^eed  to  withdraw 
all  these  books  from  the  paper  schedule,  but  it  seems  that  when  Uie 
act  was  framed  in  the  committee  a  definition  was  included  in  the  tor 
paragraph  which  nullified  the  protection  sought  by  the  toy  book 
manufacturers,  and  which  was  obyiously  intended. 

I  submit  that  these  toy  books  are  toys,  as  they  are  sold  in  the  toy 
departments  of  all  the  stores  and  all  otner  places  where  toys  are  sola, 
and  depend  to  a  great  extent  for  their  sale  upon  the  vfdue  shown  in 
comparison  with  all  other  toys.  I  submit  that  this  book  is  a  toy  as 
mucn  as  a  toy  drum  is  a  toy  and  not  a  musical  instalment;  as  much 
as  a  toy  express  wagon  is  a  toy  and  not  a  wagon;  as  much  as  a  toy 
steam  engine  is  a  toy  and  not  a  steam  engine;  as  much  as  a  cap  pistol 
or  air  rifle  is  a  toy  and  not  a  firearm.  I  might  go  on  and  enumerate  a 
la^e  number  of  toys  of  this  nature. 

&)  far  as  our  need  for  protection  beyond  that  requested  for  books 
in  regular  editions,  I  will  state  that  we  have  sources  of  competition 
entirely  different  from  that  of  regular  educational  books,  books 
printea  in  English.  In  the  picture-book  styles  Germany  has  always 
been  the  source  of  our  principal  competition.  They  have  adapted 
themselyes  and  know  a  good  deal  about  our  child  lore  and  print  the 
text  in  English  for  this  market.  Germany  is  the  birthplace  and 
home  of  colored  printing  in  its  various  processes,  the  birthplace  of 
lithography.  You  have  neard  sufficient  of  the  difference  in  tne  scale 
of  wages,  which  I  am  told  on  good  authoritjr  is  not  over  one-tenth 
the  cost  of  our  production  for  the  goods  finished.  The  reason  we 
are  requesting  these  changes  in  paragraphs  is  that  each  of  the  para- 
graphs covers  the  line  in  part,  one  at  40  per  cent  and  one  at  20  per 
cent.  The  definition  attempted  in  the  act  as  sent  over  from  the 
House  in  the  toy  paragraph  reads: 

Toy  books  without  reading  matter  other  than  letters,  numerals,  or  descriptive  word?. 

Apparently,  somebody  had  in  mind  a  definition  or  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  *'  toy  books/' 

I  have  a  sample  here  that  sells  for  5  cents  on  the  American  market. 
This  is  one  series  packed  1  dozen  assorted  of  four  titles  in  a  package 
sealed  and  labelea.  Under  the  House  bill  one  title  inside  of  that 
sealed  package,  an  A  B  C  book,  would  be  subject  to  40  per  cent  dutv 
under  the  toy  para^aph,  and  three  titles  of  fairy  tales  inside  of  the 
same  package  woula  come  in  under  the  book  paragraph  at  20  per  cent. 
Those  books  will  come  in  under  the  toy  paragraph  at  40  per  cent,  and 
these  would  come  in  imder  the  book  paragraph  at  20  per  cent.  You 
can  see  the  difference.  I  selected  at  ranaom  this  many  samples 
without  going  through  the  different  books  in  detail.  I  would  say 
that  this  r^ight  Before  Christmas  will  not  be  protected  under  the  toy 
paragraph.  This  book  of  animals  would  be  protected  imder  the  toV 
paragraph.  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  Cinderella,  Red  Riding  Hood, 
and  all  these  fairy  tales  would  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  toy  paragraph. 
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• 

It  is  the  form  or  mechanical  make-up  of  toy  books  that  we  ask 
protection  on,  not  the  arrangement  or  contents,  as  we  select  our  sub- 
jects from  any  field  which  offers  promise  of  development — ^rhymes, 
riddles,  music  and  song,  history,  religion,  science,  nature,  geography, 
art,  without  limitation,  as  long  as  we  can  make  books  that  will  amuse, 
educate,  and  develop  the  child's  mind  through  the  avenues  of  color, 
form,  and  text. 

The  toy  paragraph  now  reads: 

Par.  1414.  Dolls,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles,  of  whatever  materials 
composed,  air  rifles,  toy  baUoons.  toy  books  without  reading;  matter  other  Uian  letters, 
numerals  or  descriptive  words,  oound  or  unbound,  and  parts  thereof,  and  all  other 
to>i!i,  and  parts  of  toys,  not  composed  of  china,  porcelain,  parian.  bisque,  earthen  or 
$tone  ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  that  the  toy  paragraph  be  changed  to  read: 

Par.  1414.  Dolls,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles,  of  whatever  material 
<>omp03ed,  air  rifles,  toy  oalloons,  toy  books  printed  on  paper  or  cloth,  unbound,  or 
flexibly  bound,  or  in  bindings  of  cardboard  bearing  illuminated  cover  design  for 
children,  printed  lithographicaUy  or  otherwise,  and  all  other  toys,  and  parts  of  toys, 
not  composed  of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen  ware  or  stone,  and  not 
specially  provided  for,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

There  is  a  slight  change  of  two  or  three  words  from  that  requested 
by  the  spokesman  of  the  toy  manufacturers  before  your  committee 
last  Saturday. 

Senator  M!cCumber.  You  request  a  change  in  phraseology  rather 
than  in  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Correct,  sir.  We  request  the  entire  elimination 
from  paragraph  1310  the  clause  *^  Books  of  paper  or  other  material 
for  children's  use,  printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  not  exceed- 
ing in  weight  24  ounces  each,  with  more  reading  matter  than  letters, 
numerals,  or  descriptive  words,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  and  the 
revision  of  the  toy  paragraph.  The  reason  for  two  or  three  words 
being  changed  is  tnat  we  think  that  we  have  phrased  it  so  that  it  can 
be  more  easily  administered,  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  same  as  on  all 
other  toys.  1  believe  of  course  the  rate  requested  on  toys  is  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  to  have  American  valuation  and  f  aihng  that 
an  alternative  rate  that  would  give  equal  protection. 

I  will  be  glad  to  leave  these  samples  for  reference. 

« 

FOREIGir-LAirOUAGE  BOOKS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HEBMAN  TAPKE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  BEPRESENT- 

INO  THE  FRED  PTJSTET  CO.  (INC.). 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tapke,  where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Tapke.  In  Brookljni,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaikman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Church  books. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  desire  to  address  yourself? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Prayer  books  and  other  religfous  books  which  are.  to 
be  entered  free  of  auty,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Do  you  speak  for  all 
those  interested  in  these  books  entering  free  of  duty  ? 
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Mr.  Tapke.  I  speak  for  a  jp*eat  majority  of  the  larger  importers. 
We  ourselves  are  importers  of  such  books. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  in  receipt  of  scores  of  letters 
relating  to  this  subject,  and  also  has  many  visitors. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  think  I  can  cover  it  pretty  thoroughly  in  a  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  read  your  manuscript  I 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  have  a  few  notes  that  I  would  like  to  give  to  the  com- 
mittee, with  your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  12  or  more  witnesses  on  books 
alone. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  think  they  appear  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairblan.  On  what  subject? 

Mr.  Tapke.  The  subject  of  religious  books  printed  in  foreiffn 
languages.  That  is  the  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  address  mjseif. 
I  appear  on  behalf  of  various  importers  of  prayer  books  and  other 
rehgious  books  printed  in  foreign  languages. 

'me  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Under  tne  proposed  new  tariff  act  these  books  would 
fall  under  paragraph  1310,  which  imposes  duties  ranging  from  20 
per  cent  to  33^  per  cent,  according  to  the  character  of  &e  oinding. 

We  I'equest  that  the  books  hereinafter  enumerated  be  provided  for 
under  the  proposed  paragraph  1520,  so  that  that  paragraph  will  read 
as  follows: 

1520.  Bibles,  comprising  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  or  both, 
bound  or  unbound;  books  and  pamphlets,  bound  or  unbound,  printed  wholly  or  duetiy 
in  languages  other  than  Eng^lish,  that  are  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  religious  ceremonies  or  in  association  with  religious  festivals  either  b}r  the  clerg}' 
or  by  the  laity  or  that  are  used  or  intended  to  be  used  by  the  clergy  or  in  religious 
educational  institutions. 

That  is  the  paragraph  we  are  asking  for. 

For  at  least  40  years  books  of  this  class  were  admitted  free  of  duty 
imder  our  tariff  acts  or  laws. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  a  new  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Formerly  they  came  m  under  books  printed  in  foreign 
lan^ages  free  of  duty.  Some  one  has  eUminated  that  paragraph 
entirely. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  speak  of  Bibles  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  am  speaking  principally  of  books  used  by  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Senator  Smoot.  Bibles  are  on  the  free  Ust. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Bibles  are.  I  am  asking  that  this  paragraph  be  added 
to  the  pars^aph  coyering  Bibles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  auould  not  books  of  all  foreign  languages  be 
admitted  free  as  well  as  religious  books,  then  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Why  shouldir  t  they  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  For  many  years 
books  on  philosophy,  theology,  and  history,  and  books  used  by  the 
Catholic  (Jhurch  nave  been  admitted  free  of  duty  when  printed  in 
foreign  languages.  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  not  be  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  publisher? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Yes,  sir;  of  English  books.  We  publish  prayer  books, 
Bibles,  etc. 
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The  i>roposed  new  tariff  act  eliminates  the  proviBion  for  books 
printed  in  foreign  languages,  and  the  result  is  such  books  will  be  dutia- 
ble with  but  few  exceptions  imder  paragraph  1310.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision in  paragraph  1531  i)emiitting  free  entry  of  two  copies  of  books 
for  incorporated  religious  institutions,  but  the  increased  cost  of  such 
special  importations  and  the  delay  in  arrival  after  order  is  placed 
nullifies  that  para^aph. 

The  Chairman.  Yfaj  should  you  make  a  difference  between  books 
printed  in  a  foreign  language  and  those  printed  in  English  1 

Mr.  Tapke.  Because  these  particular  books  we  speak  of  are  not 
printed  here.  They  can  not  be  had  at  all.  They  are  not  published 
m  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  aren't  they  published  here  i 

Mr.  Tapke.  Well,  because,  first  of  all,  the  Church  of  Rome  requires 
that  they  be  printed  bv  a  printer  approved  by  the  Vatican.  Perhaps 
that  permission  could  be  gotten.  These  books,  however,  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  entire  world.  These  printers  have  such  tre- 
mendous editions.  They  furnish  them  to  Spain,  to  Portugal,  to 
South  America,  to  France,  to  Italy,  and  to  Germany.  They  have  the 
whole  world  before  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  one  good  reason  why  thev  should  pay  a 
duty  on  coming  into  this  country.  If  they  have  sucn  an  advantage 
as  that  as  against  the  workmen  of  this  country,  why  shouldn't  they 
pay  a  duty  1 

Mr.  Tapke.  If  the  workmen  in  this  country  can  do  the  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  think  they  can.  I  have  specimens  of  books, 
if  the  committee  cares  to  see  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  in  Latin. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Principally  in  Latin.  There  is  the  mass  books,  the 
missal,  the  breviary,  and  the  office  that  the  priest  recites.  It  is  a 
four-volume  book. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  any  of  the  office  books  printed  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  No;  none  are  printed  in  this  country. 

Senator  Walsh.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  classes  of  books  which  are  the  subject  of  our  brief  recently 
submitted  to  the  committee  are  prayer  books  used  by  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  and  laity;  religious  educational  books  used  by  stu- 
dents for  the  priesthood  in  Koman  Catholic  seminaries,  scnools, 
colleges,  and  academies. 

Senator  Watson.  What  duty  is  it  that  you  complain  of — this  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  It  runs  from  20  to  33  J  per.  cent,  depending  upon  the 
binding. 

Senator  Watson.  You  complain  of  that  duty,  do  you  i 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  complain  of  tne  duty  because  the  church  has  always 
had  the  privilege  of  free  importation  of  litur^cal  books. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  certain  classification  coming  under 
this  paragraph  1520. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  assessing  a  duty  on  our  books. 
They  are  not  printed  in  this  country.  Why  give  tnem  protection 
when  they  are  not  printed  ? 
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I  have  reference  to  books  used  on  the  altar  during  the  celebration 
of  the  mass  and  other  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church;  also  to  books  of  religious  character  used  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  connection  with  their  duty,  such  as  theolog}\ 
philosophy,  history,  canon  law,  sermons,  etc. 

I  have  a  few  of  the  books  here.  These  are  books  that  I  was  able 
to  pack  in  my  grip;  They  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  work.  Tnis  is  a  small  missal.  This  [indicating]  is  a  book  on 
theology  published  in  three  volumes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  to  say  they  can  not  make  that  book  in 
this  country  ? 

•  Mr.  Tapke.  I  would  not  say  that,  Senator,  but  they  could  not 
make  it  and  sell  it  successfully.  If  we  had  a  works  of  that  kind, 
we  could  sell  800  sets.     No  publisher  would  undertake  it. 

Senator  McLean.  They  are  not  published  in  this*  country  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  No,  sir;  thev  have  never  been  published. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  will  never  be  imless  tney  are  protected. 

.  Senator  Walsh.  As  I  understand  youi*  point,  it  is  that  those  wlio 

are  in  religious  training  in  the  seminaries  in  this  country  and  all  over 

the  world  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  use  these  textbooks,  and  the 

l>ooks  can  be  produced  only  at  some  one  place  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Yes.  They  use  the  same  subjects,  but  there  may  be 
•different  authors. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  book  here,  for  instance,  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  book  is  used  at  the  mass  for  the  dead;  it  is  used 
at  burials,  etc. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  are  they  published  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  In  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Senator  MoLean.  What  is  the  total  importation  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  want  to  give  you  the  classes  of  the  books  if  I  have 
not  done  so. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  given  them. 

How  many  are  imported  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Prayer  books,  $50,000;  religious  educational  books 
used  by  students  for  the  priesthood,  $100,000;  books  used  on  the 
altar  during  religious  ceremonies,  $200,000;  books  of  religious  char- 
acter  used  by  the  priesthood  and  laity,  $50,000;  making  an  approxi- 
mate total  annually  not  in  excess  of  $400,000. 

Senator  McLean.  What  year  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  was  gathered  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  the  total  importation  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  The  total  importation  per  annum. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  tnat  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  For  10  years? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Ten  years. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  can  understand  about  the  mass  books  and  a  cer- 
tain character  of  books  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  but  lean 
not  understand  why  books  of  philosophy  in  Latin  and  books  of 
theologv  in  Latin  can  not  be  made  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Tapke.  For  the  reason  that  there  is  not  enoiigh  demand  in 
America  for  special  editions.  If  you,  for  instance,  were  to  make  that 
book  [indicating]  and  make  the  plates,  it  would  cost  you  a  fortune. 
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Senator  Walsh.  I  am  accepting  that. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  would  say  the  same  of  theology. 

Senator  Watson.  The  total  imports,  according  to  these  statistics, 
were  $338,690^  which  included  books  for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any 
society,  etc.,  established  solely  for  educational,  philosophical,  scien- 
tific, literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  ana  by  order  of  any  college,  etc.,  or  seminary 
of  learning  in  the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  public  library,  and 
not  for  sale.     That  total  was  $338,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  this  book  you  have  here  was  printed 
in  Germany. 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  is  a  German  edition  for  which  we  have  the 
agency. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  shouldn't  any  of  these  other  lines  ask  to  have 
their  books  come  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other  lines.  I  can 
not  present  their  cases.     I  know  only  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  tne  only  policy  to  adopt.  If  we 
want  them  to  come  in,  we  will  put  them  on  the  list. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  that  book  [indicating]  t 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  is  $4.50,  sold  here. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  does  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  About  one-third  off. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  that  change  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  book  does  not  change  every  year,  but  it  changes, 
perhaps,  at  a  time  when  the  congregation  order  changes  in  the  mass, 
which  has  been  done  recently. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  we  can  print  that  book  just  as 
well  for  $3  as  that  copy  that  you  have  there  is  printed  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  think  so, 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  do. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  book  is  used  by  every  clergyman.  He  may 
have  it  for  20  years.  There  may  not  be  more  than  a  thousand  used. 
A  man  Just  ordained  buys  one  of  those. 

Mr.  Tapke.  He  buys  a  book  like  that.  He  can  keep  it  for  25  years 
unless,  as.  I  say,  there  should  be  changes  which  may  occur.  Then 
those  changes  come  in  the  shape  of  supplements  which  he  can  pur- 
chase for  a  little  and  put  in. 

I  think  I  have  covered  the  matter. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  church  has  the 
most  positive  and  gripping  influence  upon  its  believers.  Our  priests 
have  lectured  and  preached  strongly  against  bolshevism  and  socialism. 

I  notice  that  one  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  act 
permits  free  entrv  to  various  articles,  such  as  original  paintings,  pas- 
tels, drawings,  sketches,  original  sculpture,  statuary,  work  of  art, 
and  antiques.  I  submit  that  if  works  of  art  are  entitled  to  entry 
free  of  duty,  then  surelv  things  pertaining  to  religious  work  or  prepara- 
tion for  the  priesthooa  should  nave  equal  consideration. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  not  object  to  taking  in  all  books  for 
religious  purposes  ? 

MI.  Tapke.  No,  sir,  not  at  all.  In  fact,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  see  your  way  clear  to  embody  that.  I  should  like  to  see  every 
church  have  the  privilege  of  procuring  books  free  of  duty. 
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I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  provide  for 
Bibles  free  of  duty.  Why  not  provide  for  books  of  this  kind,  which 
are  read  so  much  of tener  ?  If  a  foreigner  is  able  to  get  his  prayer 
book  in  a  foreign  language  he  reads  tnat  of  tener  than  he  does  nis 
Bible. 

HISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 

STATEHBt^T  OF  JOHN^  M^CAAE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPBESBNTIN& 
THB  NATIONAL  ASS OaiATION  OF  BOOK  PUBLISHERS  AND  THE 
AMBRICAN  BOOKSELLERS'  ASSOCIATION.^ 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  My  name  is  John  Macrae.  I  speak  for  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association  and  for  the  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers.  I  think  one  other  gentleman  speaks  for  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  one  for  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  either  of  them. 

The  Chairman*.  You  can  state  your  position  very  briefly  to  the 
committee.     You  do  not  need  to  go  into  a  long  argument. 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  speak  for  Mr.  Charles  E.  Butler  and  for  the  National 
Association  of  Book  Publishers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  located  where  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  Vice  president  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  appear  oefore  you  in  the  interest  of  imported  books. 
I  come  not  only  to  represent  my  own  business — that  of  B.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. — but  by  special  appointment  from  the  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers,  New  i  ork,  and  for  the  board  of  trade  of  the  Amer- 
ican Booksellers'  Association,  New  York. 

Books  should  not  be  classed  in  the  usual  category  of  merchandise. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  like  men — composed  of  body,  mind,  and 
spirit.  The  body  or  material  part  of  the  book  is  the  only  portion 
which  can  be  rightly  taxed.  If  you  undertake  to  tax  the  two  other 
elements  in  a  book,  you  arrive  at  an  impossible  position.  Books  are 
more  akin  to  human  beings  than  anything  else  made  by  man.  The 
spirit  of  the  book  or  the  contents  is  the  thing  which  makes  it  of  value 
to  the  reader.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  country  books  have  been 
thought  of  by  the  forefathers  of  the  Republic  as  channels  of  educa- 
tion. I  can  state  with  confidence  that  for  every  book  imported  into 
the  United  States  there  has  resulted  the  manufacture  of  10  books  or 
more  as  a  consequence  of  this  importation.  This  statement  in  itself 
is  a  sufficient  ai^ument  to  make  it  desirable  that  Congress  should 
lift  from  the  importation  of  books  every  practical  burden.  I  can 
state  from  personal  knowledge  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  protec- 
tion whatsoever  for  books. 

The  American  maker  of  books  can  make  books  as  cheaply  as  any 
other  manufacturer  of  books  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
actual  physical  cost  of  manufacturing  a  book  depends  largely  upon 
the  number  of  copies  to  be  manufactured.  For  mstance,  a  Dook  of 
300  pages,  the  setting  of  the  type  and  the  plates  of  which  cost  $600— 
if  1,000  copies  are  printed,  the  setting  and  plates  alone  amount  to 
60  cents  per  copy;  whereas  if  10,000  copies  are  printed  froiii  these 
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fJates,  this  cost  is  reduced  to  6  cents  per  copy.  America,  having  the 
argest  and  most  intelligent  population  per  capita,  provides  at  once 
by  far  the  largest  book-buying  pubhc  in  existence.  The  publishers 
of  our  country  and  the  booksellers  of  our  country  are  intelligent,  loyal 
Americans;  and  it  is  their  desire  to  bear  any  part  of  the  necessary 
burden  for  revenue  which  Congress  may  feel  should  be  properly 
assessed  for  revenue  purposes  on  imported  books. 

From  the  early  history  of  this  country  to  the  present  time  editions 
of  books  have  been  purchased  by  American  publishers  from  English 
publishers.  The  method  of  purchasing  these  books  or  the  price  at 
which  they  were  purchased  nas  been  fixed  by  an  unbroken  trade 
custom,  namely,  the  American  publisher  bv  consultation  with  the 
English  publisher  agrees  upon  the  price  oi  a  given  quantity  of  a 
certain  book  for  the  American  market.  These  editions  range  mos  tly 
from  250  and  rarely  exceed  more  than  1,000  copies  of  an  important 
book.  This  price  agreed  upon  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  i 
remunerative  and  profitable  to  the  English  publisher  (the  seller). 
The  smaller  number  of  these  editions,  for  economy's  sake,  is  usually 
imported  bound,  whereas  the  larger  number,  for  economy's  sake,  is 
usually  imported  in  sheets. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  books  imported  from  England  are 
used  for  educational  purposes,  or  they  are  for  collateral  reading  in 
specialized  subjects,  either  in  educational  classes  or  as  informative 
books  used  by  the  educators  of  the  country  in  preparation  of  their 
specialized  work.  It  is  now  a  rare  thing  for  any  quantity  of  a  purely 
ephemeral  book  to  be  imported  from  England,  The  unique  conaitions 
of  the  book  trade  make  it  necessary  to  manufacture  the  book  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  case  of  any  real  or  large  public  demand.  One 
may  import  a  small  quantity  of  an  English  book  for  trial  purposes; 
but  if  the  American  public  are  interestedin  a  book  and  there  is  a  wide 

Eublic  demand,  the  American  publisher  immediately  sets  the  book 
ere,  prints  and  manufactures  it  in  America,  because  he  can  as  a  rule 
manuiacture  it  more  cheaply  than  he  can  import  it;  and  besides  this 
point,  he  can  print,  bind,  and  issue  it  to  the  public  within  a  much 
shorter  time  than  the  same  book  could  be  gotten  if  imported  from 
England. 

from  the  time  that  Senator  Sherman  was  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury, 
in  1877,  there  have  been  difficulties  encountered  by  the  importing 
publishers  with  the  Treasury  Department,  on  the  subject  of  wnat  has 
been  termed  foreign  wholesale  market  value.  The  publishers  of  the 
United  States  earnestly  pray  you  to  cause  to  be  drawn  a  clause 
covering  books,  which  will  make  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  imported 
books  levied  on  the  price  of  the  book  the  publisher  here  pays  to  the 
publisher  in  England.  It  must  be  noted  Dy  Congress  that  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  publishing  business  are  dii]ferent  from  that  of 
any  other  business  known  to  this  witness.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  the  publishers  in  England  buy  from  the  book  manufacturers 
in  England  on  practically  the  same  trade  conditions  which  prevail 
between  the  publishers  and  the  book  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States. 

American  publishers  are  continually  and  increasingly  selling  edi- 
tions to  the  British  market  on  precisely  similar  arrangements  which 
American  publishers  have  with  EngUsh  publishers.  For  instance,  the 
American  publisher  manufactures  a  certain  book,  and  he  sells  an  edi- 
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tion  to  Groat  Britain  or  to  Canada  or  Australia,  at  a  price  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  price  he  sells  the  book  to  America;  and  vice  versa,  the 
English  publisher  sells  an  edition  to  the  American  publisher  on 
practically  the  same  conditions  as  to  price,  terms,  etc.  The  trade 
reason  for  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  not  one  book  out  of  every 
hundred  published  in  England  has  any  market  in  the  United 
States  at  all  until  the  American  publisher  publishes  the  book  with 
his  imprint,  and  imder  his  patronage  offers  it  to  the  American  book- 
buyine  public,  and  through  expensive  advertising  and  direct  circular- 
izing brings  it  to  the  attention  of  that  part  of  me  public  interested 
in  tnis  particular  book.  And  precisely  the  same  conditions  exist 
when  ah  American  publisher  sells  an  edition  to  Great  Britain,  to 
Canada,  or  Australia.  Books  have  been  in  the  past,  they  are  largely 
now,  and  likely  to  become  increasingly  so,  the  beacon  lights  of 
procress.  The  Bible,  for  instance,  has  been  the  greatest  meaium  of 
civilization  given  to  the  ages — ^it  is  the  Book  of  Books — and  in  a  lesser 
degree  the  great  books  of  the  world  have  given,  are  giving,  and  will 
continue  to  give  enlightenment  to  those  willing  and  ready  to  use  them. 

When  the  country  was  small  and  the  conditions  of  the  Treasury 
Department  not  so  overwhelmed  with  details  of  international  im- 
portance, the  publishers  by  special  appeal  were  able  to  show  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  injustice  of  assessing  duty  on  imported 
books  on  any  other  value  than  the  price  paid  by  the  importing  pub- 
lishers to  the  English  seller  or  publisher.  This  question  as  to  tne  for- 
eign wholesale  market  value  of^  books  in  England  arose  in  1877  under 
Secretary  Sherman;  and  he  issued  an  order  that  in  view  of  the  very 
peculiar  conditions  prevailing  in  the  book  trade  the  appraising  officers 
throughout  the  country  should  accept  the  importing  publisher's  in- 
voice unless  there  was  some  reason  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
voice. The  same  question  of  wholesale  market  value  arose  during  the 
time  Mr.  Gage  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  again  when  Mr. 
Shaw  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  stiU  again  when  Mr.  Mac- 
Vearfi  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  all  three  of  these  instances 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  an  order  falling  back  on  the 
original  order  of  Secretary  Sherman,  and  instructing  the  appraising 
oflScers  to  accept  the  publisher's  invoice.  During  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration this  same  question  of  wholesale  market  value  of  imported 
books  came  up  again ;  and  the  publishers  as  in  former  years  appealed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  finally  to  the  President  for  reUef. 
No  relief  was  granted;  and  as  a  result  we  ourselves  and  nearly  every 
importing  publisher  of  any  importance  or  standing  were  penalizeii 
unjustly  lor  some  thousands  of  dollars;  and  we  have  been  compelled 
to  advance  the  value  of  our  invoices  to  meet  this  erroneously  arrived 
at  wholesale  market  value,  so  that  the  duty  on  books  nas  been 
wrongly  increased,  and  as  a  result  an  imnecessary  burden  placed 
upon  the  educators  and  the  readers  of  our  country  who  buy  Doob 
from  these  imported  editions. 

As  publishers  and  booksellers,  we  ask  Congress  to  consider  the  high 
educational  importance  of  book.«  and  the  very  limited  importance  of 
needed  protection  for  books,  and  the  very  limited  importance  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  collected  from  imported  books,  and  to 
anive  at  a  duty  based  on  the  ad  valorem  value  of  the  imported  book 
on  the  piice  paid  to  the  English  publisher. 
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We  would  also  here  emphasize  the  fact  and  urge  upon  Congiess 
that  there  should  be  incorporated  in  this  book  clause  of  the  new 
tariff  a  statement  that  author's  royalties  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
forming  a  part  of  dutiable  value  when  books  are  imported  in  edition 
lots.  Autnor's  royalties  form  no  part  whatsoever  of  the  physical 
cost  of  the  book;  they  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  manufactuiv 
ing  costs,  as  they  are  almost  invariably  arranged  for  between  the 
importing  publisher  and  the  author  or  the  importing  publisher  and 
the  author  s  agent.  Author's  royalties,  therefore,  should  in  nowise 
be  construed  as  forming  a  part  of  the  dutiable  value  of  imported 
books.  Ail  enlightenea  ana  educated  Americans  feel  disposed  to 
blush  with  shame  when  they  are  faced  with  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  insists  in  many  instances  upon  placing  a  duty  on  the 
amount  of  royalty  paid  to  the  authors  of  books,  when  pui chased  and 
imported  in  edition  lots. 

I  may  state  that  it  is  probablv  a  unique  thing  for  a  representative 
of  an  American  association  witn  such  a  large  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, as  is  the  case  with  the  American  publishers,  to  appear  before 
this  committee  and  state,  as  the  representative  of  the  publishers  in 
this  countiy,  that  we  request  Congress  to  make  the  duty  on  books  as 
low  as  possible,  and  we  request  that  this  duty  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  exceed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  books  printed  in 
English  and  that  in  our  judgment  it  would  be  wise  and  fitting  that 
Consiess  should  assess  the  dutiable  value  of  imported  books  from 
England  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  may  be  noted  here  in  passing 
that  the  duty  on  books  imported  into  the  United  States  has  never 
exceeded  25  per  cent. 

Further.,  as  the  representative  of  the  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers,  I  uree  upon  you  that  all  books  in  fordjgn  languages  should 
be  kept  on  the  free  list.  It  was  a  Republican  Congress  that  placed 
books  in  foreign  languages  on  the  free  list^  and  there  they  have 
remained  through  all  the  successive  tariff  acts,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic.  I  would  urge  upon  you  the  fact  that  these  books  in 
foreign  languages  are  almost  invariably  of  a  highly  educational  value, 
or  if  not  of  an  educational  value  they  are  used  by  foreigners  in  this 
country  who  are  unable  to  read  English.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
substantiated  from  every  comer  of  this  country,  that  the  children 
of  foreigners  invariably  throw  over  the  foreign-language  books  and 
become  enthusiastic  readers  of  books  printed  in  Engush.  It  may 
startle  you  to  realize  that  60  per  cent  oi  the  EngUsh-speaking  people 
are  in  the  United  States  and  70  per  cent  of  uie  English-speakmg 
people  in  North  America.  This  fact  ^arantees  a  continuing  mcrease 
m  tne  manufacture  of  books  in  America. 

I  also  urge  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  publishers  of  our  coimtry 
to  put  booKs  over  20  years  of  age  on  the  iree  list.  Books  over  20 
years  old  were  placed  on  the  free  list  by  a  Republican  Congress,  and 
there  books  over  20  years  old  have  been  kept  on  the  free  list,  through 
all  the  successive  tariff  acts  until  this  present  one. 

There  can  be  no  need  or  excuse  whatsoever  for  protecting  books  in 
foreign  languages  or  books  over  20  years  old.  These  booKs  do  not 
compete  with  American  manufacture;  they  are  in  the  truest  sense 
instruments  of  education,  and  they  should  be  on  the  free  list.  Books 
in  raised  letters  for  the  blind  should  also  remain  on  the  free  list,  and 
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it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  books  for  educational  purposes  should 
remain  on  the  free  list,  as  this  is  an  enlightened  state  of  aiffairs,  such 
as  a  great  Government  like  ours  should  keep  in  force. 

The  booksellers  and  the  publishers  urge  with  all  the  ^ithusiasm 
and  spirit  of  their  profession  that  your  committee  rive  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  the  dutiable  value  of  books;  that  there  shall 
be  free  books  in  foreign  languages,  free  books  over  20  years  old,  free 
books  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  free  books  for  educational 
institutions;  and  that  the  duty  on  books  imported  from  England 
should  not  be  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  that  the  method  of  assessing 
this  duty  should  be  ad  valorem  and  not  American  valuation.  We 
can  not  urge  upon  you  too  strongly,  with  all  sincerity,  that  the  idea 
of  assessing  duty  on  the  basis  oi  American  valuation  for  imported 
books  is  impractical,  and  would  result  in  unending  irritation,  diffi- 
culties, and  loss  to  the  importers  of  books;  and  thus  become  a  source 
of  injustice  to  American  educators  and  readers. 

The  National  Association  of  Book  Publishers  and  the  American 
Booksellers  Association,  urge  you  to  relieve  us  in  this  new  tariff  from 
the  burdens,  annoyances,  and  losses  we  have  sustained  in  the  past, 
by  giving  to  us  a  clause  which  will  make  the  duty  to  be  collected 
based  on  the  actual  price  paid  for  books  in  the  foreign  market;  and 
that  it  will  also  provide  and  definitely  state  that  author's  royalties 
are  not  to  be  construed  as  forming  a  part  of  the  dutiable  value  of 
imported  books. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Penrose,  and  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  for  your  consideration  and  patience  in 
hearing  me  on  this  matter. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  that 
class  of  books  of  which  the  material  used  in  the  binding  is  of  con- 
siderable more  value  than  the  contents  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  number  of  books  of  that  kind 
imported  and  the  amount  of  the  importations  is  so  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  educational  value  to  the  limited  public  who  buy  them  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  continue  them  as  of  old.  If  the  books  are  less  than 
20  years  old  we  pay  the  duty  assessed  on  books;  if  they  are  more 
than  20  years  old  they  come  in  free.  There  is  no  doubt,  sir,  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  injustice  in  admitting  books  over  20 
years  old  rebound. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  real  question,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
the  question  of  importation  of  the  binding  more  than  of  the  printed 
matter. 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  should  think  that  is  true.  In  fact,  it  is  true;  but 
the  amount  of  imported  leather-bound  books  is  small  in  comparison 
to  their  educational  value.  I  am  quite  convinced  of  that.  The  few 
expensive  books  brought  over  here  are  usually  largely  works  of  art 
and  used  to  increase  the  aesthetic  sense. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  they  are  books  that  are  to  be  imported 
for  their  inherent  value  because  of  their  contents,  why  should  not 
books  printed  in  English  come  over  here  free  from  duty  as  much  as 
books  printed  in  a  foreign  language?  They  are  both  supposed  to 
convey  some  information  or  intelligence.  Why  should  we  pay  any 
less  or  make  any  difference  between  a  book  printed  in  Englisli  than 
a  book  printed  in  French  ? 
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Mr.  Macrae.  Only  for  educational  reasons.  A  book  printed  in 
English  mav  rightly  and  properly  be  set  and  printed  over  here  with 
ft  chance  of  selling  a  sufficient  number  to  pay  the  cost  of  doing  it: 
whereas,  a  book  printed  in  a  foreign  language,  the  sale  is  so  small 
that  if  compelled  to  be  set  here  would  raise  the  price  so  high  that  the 
advantage  to  the  country  would  be  lost. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  that  connection,  do  you  know  anything 
about  what  proportion  of  books  printed  in  foreign  languages  are 
taken  up  by  colleges  and  educational  institutions  of  this  countrv  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  nave  been  unable  to  get  up  those  figures. '  There 
are  some  gentlemen  here  to  speak  for  the  educational  association  and 
for  the  American  Library  Association,  and  they  may  have  those 
statistics.     It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  get  them. 

Senator  McCtmber.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

RARE  BOOKS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  S.  W.  ROSENBACH,  REPRESENTING  FREE 

LIBRARY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Dr.  RosENBACH.  My  name  is  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Philadelphia. 

I  will  only  keep  you  for  a  few  minutes,  gentlemen,  because  the 
last  two  speakers  have  dealt  very  fully  with  the  subject.  I  represent 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Library  Association^ 
the  rare-book  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  myself  as  an  importer 
of  books. 

It  is  urged  that  the  act  of  1913,  paragraph  425,  that  is,  '^  Books, 
maps,  music,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  etc.''  be  restored  to 
the  free  list,  and  my  reasons  are  a  little  different  from  the  others, 
and  therefore  I  will  only  take  a  minute. 

First.  To  place  a  dutv  on  books  over  20  years  old  is  an  attack  at 
the  very  heart  of  scholarship  and  civilization  an^  has  never  been 
attempted  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  those  contemplating  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  so  necessary  to  any  country.  Most  of  our  book 
collectors  have  given  their  libraries  to  the  people  and  instead  of 
deterring,  everv  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  them. 

Second.' It  does* not  protect  or  encourage  American  industries,  as 
the  act  places  a  duty  on  books  from  the  nrst  book  printed  in  1455 
until  the  present  time;  the  average  of  the  books  now  being  im- 
ported being  over  100  years. 

If  it  is  desired — and  this  is  in  answer  to  your  former  question — 
to  protect  American  binders,  a  proviso  may  be  inserted  that  where  a 
book  carries  a  binding  executed  within  a  period  of  20  5^ears  from  the 
date  of  the  importation  such  binding  should  only  be  subject  to  a  duty. 
I  think  that  is  where  the  confusion  is.  The  binders  have  placed  it 
on  the  book  itself,  for  instance,  an  old  edition  of  Keats  or  Shake- 
speare, instead  of  putting  the  duty  on  the  binding.  If  they  went 
according  to  the  way  the  act  reads  at  the  present  time,  a  book  costing 
a  thousand  poimds — a  very  old  quarto  of  Snakespeare — the  duty  would 
be  on  the  full  amount,  which  would  be  a  very  aisastrous  thing  to  do, 
because,  for  example,  Huntington  has  given  his  library  to  the  State 
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ot  California.  This  man  spent  $8,000,000  for  that  library.  To-day, 
in  some  respects,  the  Huntington  Library  is  greater  than  the  British 
Library,  which  took  over  200  years  to  accumulate.  I  majr  say  that 
England  would  not  want  anything  better  than  the  putting  of  20 
per  cent  upon  old  books,  because  she  is  taking  methods  to  keep  the 
Dooks  in  her  country,  knowing  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  have 
these  books  in  America. 

So,  if  the  binders  want  a  duty  on  rare  books,  it  should  be  on  the 
binding  itself  and  not  on  the  books. 

Third.  As  a  revenue  measure  it  would  amount  to  yery  little,  as  the 
entire  value  of  books  over  20  years  old  imported  into  the  country 
averages  less  than  $900,000  a  year,  and  would  thus  furnish  thie 
Government  with  a  sum  not  worth  while;  and  in  case  the  act  went 
into  effect,  the  said  importation  would  practically  cease.  In  that 
$900,000  I  do  not  mean  to  include  the  books  that  come  in  free  to  the 
libraries,  but  just  those  that  go  to  the  collectors  and  book  sellers. 
I  might  say  under  that  clause,  if  the  binders  wanted  it  for  their  own 
protection,  that  if  it  went  into  effect  they  would  not  have  any  books 
to  bind.  But  if  you  would  put  the  duty  upon  the  binding  itself,  I 
think  everyone  would  be  satisfied. 

BRIEF  OF  A.  S.  W.  ROSBKBACR,  REPRESElTTUrO  THE  FREE  LZBRART  07 

PHILADELPHIA. 

It  is  respectfully  urged — 

(1)  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1913)  paragraph  425,  i.  e.  ''Books,  maps,  miiaic, 
engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  lithographic  prints,  bound  or  unbound,  and  charts 
which  shall  have  been  printed  more  than  twenty  years  at  the  date  of  importation' 
be  restored  to  the  free  list.    (Par.  1529.) 

(2)  That  books  in  foreig;n  languages  be  restored  to  the  free  list. 

(3)  That  as  to  importation  by  libraries,  the  present  law  be  restored  which  sete  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  copies  importable  but  only  limits  the  number  importable  in 
any  one  invoice. 

The  reasons  for  the  objections  to  paragraph  1310  of  the  present  Fordney  tariff  act 
are  as  follows: 

I.  To  place  a  duty  on  books  over  20  years  old  is  an  attack  at  the  very  heart  of  scholar- 
ship ana  civilization  and  has  never  been  attempted  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  those  contemplating  the  establishment  of  libraries,  so 
necessary  to  any  country.  Most  of  our  book  collectors  have  given  their  libraries  to 
the  people  and  instead  of  deterring,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  them. 

It  would  prove  a  real  hardship  to  students  and  scholars  all  over  the  countr\'. 

II.  It  does  not  protect  or  encourage  American  industries,  as  the  act  plares  a  duty 
on  books  from  the  first  book  printed  in  1455  imtil  the  present, time;  the  average  ase 
of  the  books  now  being  imported  beinjj  over  100  years. 

If  it  is  deiired  to  protect  American  binders  a  proviso  maj'' be  inserted  that  where  a 
book  carries  a  binding  executed  within  a  period  of  20  years  from  the  date  of  importa- 
tion such  binding  only  be  subject  to  a  duty.  Under  the  clause  as  contemplated  there 
could  be  few  books  imported  and  the  binders  themselves  would  have  practically  no 
books  to  bind. 

III.  As  a  revenue  measure  it  would  amount  to  very  little,  as  the  entire  ^-alue  of 
books  over  20  years  old  imported  into  the  country  averages  less  than  $900,000  a  year, 
and  would  thus  furnish  the  Goveriunent  with  a  sum  not  worth  while;  and  in  case 
the  act  went  into  effect  the  said  importation  would  practically  ceaee. 

IV.  That  it  has  alwavs  been  the  custom  of  the  United  States  to  admit  foreign  pub- 
lications free  so  that  the  foreign  bom,  as  well  as  students,  should  have  free  a^.'^es 
to  the  educational  literature  of  all  nations. 

V.  That  public  libraries  should  have  the  privilege,  as  in  the  past,  of  importiug 
into  the  country  the  number  of  copies  suitable  for  their  own  needs. 
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BOUITD  BOOKS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 

STATEMENT  OF  FELIX  J.  BELAIBE,  BEPBESENTING  INTEB- 
NATIONAL  BBOTHEBHOOD  OF  BOOEIBINDEBS,  WASHXNGTON, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Belaire.  I  represent,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  or,  in  other  words,  the  journeymen 
bookbinders.  We  feel  that  because  of  the  inadequate  tarin  on 
imported  bound  books  that  we  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  due  to 
the  fact  that  wages  are  much  lower  in  foreign  countries  than  they 
are  in  this  country,  and  we  would  ask  that  m  giving  consideration 
to  these  matters  that  you  take  that  into  consideration,  from  the  fact 
that  the  valuation  placed  on  these  books  is  the  foreign  valuation  and 
not  the  American  valuation. 

I  am  not  going  into  any  elaborate  discussion.  I  will  just  confine 
myself,  if  I  may,  to  the  filing  of  a  brief,  which  covers  the  points 
which  we  wish  to  emphasize. 

Senator  McCumber  (presiding) .  In  that  brief  have  you  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Belaire.  Yes,  I  have.  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  other  pertinent  facts  i 

Mr.  Belaire.  Yes,  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWABD  F.  McGBADY,  AHEBICAN  FEDEBATION 

OF  LABOB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  McGrady.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  indorsed  the  stand  of  the  bookbinders  in  asking  for  an 
American  valuation  to  be  placed  upon  imported  books. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Rosenbach  that  the  duty  should  be  fixed,  on  these 
very  old  books,  rather  upon  the  binding  itself  than  upon  any  peculiar 
value  that  attaches  to  tne  book. 

Mr.  McGrady.  I  believe  that  the  duty  should  be  placed  upon  the 
binding  on  old  or  rare  books.  Of  course,  there  are  thousands  of 
copies  of  books  printed  in  America  on  new  subjects,  and  these  books 
are  shipped  abroad  to  be  bound,  and  then  sent  back  to  the  United 
States  again  to  be  sold,  thereby  keeping  out  of  work  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  American  bookbinders. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  if  I  \mderstand  you,  in  the  case  of  a 
book  of  very  great  age,  antiquitv,  and  scarcity,  there  is  a  very  heavy 
tax;  it  might  be  worui  several  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  McGrady.  Positively. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  you  desire  is  not  a  special  duty  of  15 

er  cent  upon  that  or  25  per  cent  upon  the  value  that  is  in  the  book, 

ut  the  vwue  of  the  binding. 

Mr.  McGrady.  Absolutely. 

I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  fact  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation  as  requested 
by  the  bookbinders,  and  that  further  we  have  received  scores  of 
letters  and  telegrams  from  international  organizations  requesting  that 
any  tariff  placed  upon  foreign  importations  should  be  based  upon 
the  wholesale  selling  price  in  America. 


t 
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STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  S.  BBASSIL,  BEPBESENTINa  EMPLOTINO 
BOOE3INDEBS  OF  AMEBIC  A,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  come,  gentlemen,  to  talk  on  paraCTaph  1310  and 
1520,  and  also  to  reply  to  some  of  the  arguments  that  nave  been  made 
to  you  to-day  with  reference  to  books  that  are  printed  in  foreigii 
language,  and  of  the  books  that  have  been  printed  more  than  20 
years. 

First,  referring  to  1310,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stating  why  we  want 
an  increase,  we  know  that  since  the  war  ceased  there  are  any  number 
of  publishers  throughout  the  country — and  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
to  you  this  morning  in  reference  to  missals,  etc.,  is  one  of  them  who 
is  sending  his  books  abroad  to  Belgium,  where  they  are  making  books 
to-day  for  a  price,  supplying  the  paper,  the. printing,  and  the  binding, 
for  practically  the  same  pnce  that  the  binding  is  asked  for  in  New 
York.  He  said  there  were  no  Catholic  books  produced  in  this  country. 
But  I  say  to  you  that  Bensinser  produced  a  missal  here  last  year 
that  was  printed  and  bound  in  New  York  which  was  very  satisfactory. 
There  were  5,000  copies  of  them  made  and  sold  in  this  country. 
It  is  possible  for  us  if  we  get  protection  sufficient  to  do  many  of  tfie 
things  that  we  are  not  doing  to-day. 

Since  the  war  ceased,  and  within  the  past  year  particularly,  these 

Sublishers  who  were  unable  to  obtain  their  work  during  the  war  in 
lurope  and  had  the  work  done  in  the  United  States  at  once  started 
to  send  it  back  again  as  soon  as  they  could  get  it  produced  over  there 
at  the  lesser  cost. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  they  can  not  get  the  work  done  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  as  a  bookbinder  would  be  ashamed  if  it  were 
possible  that  we  could  not  do  work  here  as  well  as  it  can  be  done 
abroad.     You  gentlemen,  who  are  Americans,  know  that. 

I  have  come  before  you,  not  to  this  particular  conmiittee,  but  I 
was  before  the  committee  at  the  time  the  Payne  bill  was  passed  and 
the  Underwood  bill,  and  I  brought  books  of  tlus  kind  making  a  plea 
for  extra  binders;  I  am  a  different  kind  of  binder  myself,  and  am 
not  interested  in  so  far  as  the  performance  of  this  work  is  concerned; 
I  bind  the  ordinary  cloth  book  and  put  out  15,000  a  day.  But  I  have 
seen  books  like  this  sent  abroad  [exhibiting  volume  to  the  com- 
mittee] by  booksellers  in  this  country,  buying  sheets  in  sets,  some- 
times a  hmidred  sets  at  a  time  of  15  volumes  or  1,500  books,  buying 
thousands  of  them  in  the  aggregate  amount,  one  bookseller;  for 
instance,  John  Wanamaker  woSd  ouy  2,500,  5,000,  or  10,000  books, 
send  them  abroad  and  have  them  bomid  for  $1.25  per  volume  on  the 
other  side,  while  over  here  it  would  cost  $1.95,  the  difference  being 
in  labor  altogether  and  nothing  else,  and  then  bring  them  in  here. 

Senator  McLean.  What  unit  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  $1.25.  That  was  before  the  war;  I  will  tell  you 
later  on  the  price  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  Per  volume  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Oh,  yes;  per  volume;  and  they  would  still  appear 
then  as  if  bound  in  America.  They  have  told  us  that  they  nave 
no  men  in  this  country  that  are  capable  of  producing  the  work,  and 
the  bookseller  and  the  publisher  who  say  that  are  directly  r^pon- 
sible  for  it,  because  they  are  taking  away  commercial  work  sucn  as 
that— in  doing  commercial  work  the  young  men  as  apprentices  would 
acquire  the  Imowledge  of  binding  books.    That  is  worth  [exhibiting 
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volume  to  the  committee]  $225  or  $250  to  bind.  That  book  is  all 
inlaid.  It  is  what  is  called  a  de  luxe  edition;  and  here  is  another 
[exhibiting  another  volume  to  the  committee]. 

It  takes  a  yoimg  man  years  and  years  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  ability  of  binding  that  book.  He  can  not  get  an  opportunity 
to  bind  that  book  unless  he  has  first  acquired  some  Knowledge 
on  this  [illustrating] — that  is,  the  commercial  book.  But  because  of 
the  low  price,  and  the  low  duty  not  being  sufficient  to  offset  the  dif- 
ference m  the  wage  cost  over  there,  which  is  only  50  per  cent  of  our 
American  wage,  tney  are  able  to  send  over  to  the  other  side  the 
books,  have  tnem  bound,  and  bring  them  back  here  and  sell  them 
for  less  than  if  boimd  in  America;  but  they  do  not  make  such  a  great 
difference;  in  the  selling  price  it  is  just  below  what  it  would  oe  if 
bound  here,  so  that  it  pays  them  to  do  that. 

Senator  McLean.  In  what  country  are  they  bound  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  England  in  particular.  There  are  four  binders  in 
England — Sandowsky,  Zansdorf,  Birdsall,  and  Revere.  A  gentle- 
man came  here  a  few  moments  ago  and  spoke  about  the  books 
printed  more  than  20  years.  We  do  not  want  to  prevent  that  book 
trom  coming  in  at  all;  that  is  not  oiu*  idea.  But  some  New  York 
booksellers  nave  men  over  in  England  now,  they  have  them  by  the 
year,  who  do  nothing  else  but  go  through  the  country  and  comb  every 
bookshop  throughout  the  country  there,  looking  for  any  old  editions, 
in  expectation  of  finding  something  that  is  really  worth  while.  They 
bring  those  books  down  to  London,  have  them  bound,  and  send  thou- 
sands of  them  over  here,  every  one  bound,  and  because  the  date  on 
the  title-page  is  more  than  20  years  old  it  comes  in  free,  though  just 
bound. 

And  it  has  been  known,  also,  particularly  in  editions  of  Thackeray, 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1857,  1868,  and  1869,  and 
the  publisher  never  changed  the  date  after  1869.  Every  time  it  came 
in  it  came  in  free,  until  trie  inspectors  of  the  customhouse  discovered 
something  was  wrong. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  they  did  that  intentionally,  but  the 
publisher  knew  that  it  was  a  book  that  had  not  been  pnnted  more 
than  20  years;  but  he  took  the  advantage  of  it. 

What  I  am  making  my  plea  for  mostly  is  that  you  either  give  us  the 
35  per  cent  that  you  have  put  on  there,  and,  if  possible,  increase  it  to 
50  per  cent — that  is,  for  extra  binding.  You  may  word  it  that  books 
printed  and  bound  more  than  20  years  ago  shall  come  in  free.  That 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us — ^*  books  printed  and  bound 
more  than  20  years,'*  and  that  would  offset  the  other  request  on 
lettii^  the  old  Dooks  come  in  free. 

Referring  to  the  gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  libraries  and  relirious 
institutions:  The  workman  who  works  in  this  country,  whether  ne  is 
working  on  a  Bible  or  religious  book  or  educational  book — and  all 
books  are  educational,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is;  it  might  be  the  merest 
novel — those  men  have  to  obtain  their  livelihood;  they  have  to  earn 
something,  and  why  should  not  they  receive  the  protection  that  other 
mechanics  in  other  lines  of  trade  ootain  ? 

Why  should  educators  be  asking  that  everything  pertaining  to 
education  should  be  given  to  them  free,  and  that  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  distributing  the  education  could  give  their  services  free  ? 
That  is  not  fair;  that  is  not  right  treatment  of  those  who  are  connected 
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with  those  lines,  religious  or  educational.  The  men  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  them  have  got  to  live,  and  they  have  got  to  supply  ana  feed 
families  just  the  same  as  the  men  in  other  lines,  and  tnerefore  Uiey 
should  have  some  protection.  That  is  why  we  want  to  get  the  pro- 
tection on  the  religious  books  and  on  the  ordinary  books,  and  I  tell  jou 
and  I  sincerely  hope,  gentlemen,  that  this  trip  of  mine  and  the  trip 
made  last  spring  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  going  to  bear 
some  fruit.  I  want  to  be  able  to  come  down  here  sometime  within 
10  years  and  say,  "Gentlemen,  these  books  [referring  to  de  luxe 
editions]  have'  been  bound  here  by  yoimg  Americans  that  we  are 
proud  of,  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  England  to  get  our  extra  books 
bound,"  and  nine-tenths  of  the  books  that  are  boimd  to-day  in  extra 
binding  are  bound  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  it;  and  these 
that  I  am  showing  you  have  been  bound  in  New  York  City. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  E.  OMMEN,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  GEKEBAL 
COUNSEL   FOB  THE  UNITED  TTPOTHETiB  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Ommen.  I  am  general  counsel  for  the  Typothetse  of  America, 
which,  in  plain  English,  is  the  employing  printers  of  America.  We 
have  about  5,000  plants  scattered  all  over  tne  United  States,  and  the 
printing  industry,  I  believe,  is  the  fifth  industry  of  the  United  States 
We  have  about  500,000  people  employed  in  it,  and  our  product  repre- 
sents about  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  country.  I  think  the  last 
figures  were  about  $980,000,000. 

The  men  and  women  employed  in  our  industry  are  receiving  good 
wages,  and  it  is  a  well-established  industry.  However,  it  has  to 
compete  with  much  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  abroad,  and  for  a 
^eat  many  years  it  was  quite  profitable  and  is  still  for  concerns,  for 
instance,  like  Colliers  or  other  concerns — ^yet,  as  you  will  remember, 
not  very  long  ago,  if  you  subscribed  for  this  [indicating  book]  we  gave 
you  a  set  of  Bryan's  speeches,  or  we  gave  you  a  set  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  or  we  gave  you  a  set  of  these  books  [indicating  other  boob]. 

All  those  premium  books — sometimes  they  were  given  and  some- 
times they  were  sold,  10  volumes  at  $3  or  $4  a  set;  and  you  sub- 
scribed for  the  Review  of  Reviews,  or  for  Colliers,  probably  at  the  full 
f)rice,  and  then  we  gave  you  this  set  of  books  [indicating]  at  a  very 
ow  figure. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  these  books  were  not  made  at  all  in 
this  country,  because  it  was  very  much  cheaper  to  send  the  plates 
to  the  other  side  and  have  them  printed  and  bound,  and  pay  the 
duty  in  this  country  and  distribute  them  here.  A  15  per  cent  duty 
was  not  high  enough  to  save  those  premium  bound  books,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  industry  here  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  and  a 
great  deal  of  business. 

I  have  here  a  research  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  and  if  Mr.  Brassil  will  help  me  out,  so  that  you  can  see  on  the 
question  of  wages.  The  official  figures  of  weekly  time  rates  in  27 
towns  in  Great  Britain,  in  December,  1920,  hand  compositors,  book 
and  jobbing  work,  $17.48.  To-day  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  hand 
or  machine  compositor  working  44  hours  a  week  gets  $50  a  week;  in 
27  towns  in  Great  Britain  he  gets  $17.48. 

Weekly  wages  in  printing  trades  of  cities  of  various  sizes  of  England 
for  November,  1920,  compositors  to  bookbinders  and  jobbers,  $15.45 
to  $18.26. 
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Mr.  Brassil,  what  do  the  bookbinders  pay  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  $42  to  $44.  So  that  Enghsh  compositors  and  book- 
binders receive  $15.45  to  $18.26;  against  $42  to  $44  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  what  year  was  that  compilation  made  ? 

Mr.  Ommen.  It  was  made  this  year,  in  August,  1921.  And  these 
rates  represent  162  to  176  per  cent  increase  over  July,  1914,  rates. 

Senator  Caijder.  Is  England  your  only  competitor  ? 

Mr.  Ommen.  No;  Germany  and  France  and  Switzerland.  France, 
for  instance 

Senator  Calder  (interposing).  They  do  not  expect  to  bind  books 
in  English  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Ommen.  No;  the  English  books  are  generally  bound  in  England. 
But  in  France,  for  instance,  in  a  number  of  the  cities  there,  the  Dook- 
binders  on  the  basis  of  exchange  receive  from  35  cents  to  $1.53  a  day. 

So  that  you  see  that  the  great  printing  and  bookbinding  industry 
of  this  coimtry  is — and  the  figures  here  were  not  obtainable  for 
Germany  against  England  and  against  France — and  the  wages  here 
are  two  and  a  half  times  at  least  higher  than  they  are  abroad  in  those 
countries. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  the  English  bookbinders  better  or  worse  than 
ours;  do  they  do  more  or  less  for  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Ommen.  I  wanted  to  come  to  that.  Senator.  The  working 
hours  run  from  44  to  48  a  week,  and  I  think  generally  in  England  at 
this  time  there  is  an  8-hour  day  in  some  of  the  industries,  but  a  lot 
of  the  figures  of  the  early  wages  were  based  on  10  or  12  hour  day,  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  still  may  maintain,  but  I  have  not  come  to  that. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  the  wages  announced  by  you  for  New  York 
City  the  same  in  other  large  cities  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Ommen.  They  are,  I  think,  a  little  lower  than  they  are  in 
Chicago.  In  New  York  we  pay  $42  a  week  for  bookbinders,  on  a 
48-hour  wage,  and  the  last  adjustment  made  in  Chicago  was  $37.50 
on  a  44-hour  week.  So  that  oetween  New  York  and  Chicago  they 
are  about  the  same.  In  Boston,  I  think,  they  may  be  just  a  little 
lower. 

Senator  Calder.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  pay  of  book- 
binders recently  ? 

Mr.  Ommex.  Yes.  That  adjustment  in  Chicago  came  after  a 
strike  where  they  used  to  get  about  $42  per  week  based  on  a  48-hour 
week,  and  the  employers  there  said  they  would  give  them  the  same 
rate  of  pay  for  a  48-hour  week:  but  they  declined;  and  so  they  took 
$4  a  week  less  on  a  44-hour  week,  and  that  was  the  adjustment  made 
there. 

In  New  York  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  about  $4  a  week  since 
last  spring,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  current  rate  of  wages 
would  run  about  the  same  now  for  another  year.  There  will  be  very 
little  readjustment  on  that. 

So  that  purely  and  simply  on  the  question  of  the  wage  difference, 
when  the  United  Typothetse  of  America  last  spring  advocated  that 
the  duty  be  raised  to  50  per  cent,  that  was  based  at  that  time  on 
the  15  per  cent  schedule.  It  was  found  that  the  15  per  cent  duty 
that  had  existed  for  a  long  time  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
men  from  sending  the  plates  abroad  and  having  them  printed  and 
bound  and  sending  their  books  here  and  taking  the  15  per  cent  duty 
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and  fre^ht.  They  could  not  make  them  for  the  same  price  in  the 
United  States  as  they  could  do  that,  and  many  men  made  lots  of 
money  by  combing  abroad  and  getting  the  work  done  cheaper.  I 
know  that  and  Mr.  Brassil  knows  that  one  man  used  to  make  S5,000 
a  summer  going  abroad  and  just  working  that  kind  of  a  comb, 
making  the  contracts  over  there,  shipping  the  plates  over  there  and 
sending  the  work  back  here,  and  it  was  profitable  to  him  to  the 
extent  of  $5,000  a  summer  to  get  the  work  done  over  there  and 
ship  the  books  back  into  the  United  States.  It  was  nice  business 
for  him. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  an  ordinary  cloth-bound  textbook,  such 
as  would  be  used  in  school.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  on  that 
book  would  be  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Ommen.  The  labor  cost  of  the  selling  price  of  a  book  is  about 
38  to  41  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  ''of  a  book."  Of  course,  many  of 
these  books  are  luxurious. 

Mr.  Ommen.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  kind  of  books;  I  am 
talking  about  an  ordinary  cloth-bound  book.  On  a  book  like  that 
it  woifld  be  65  cents. 

Senator  McLean.  The  labors 

Mr.  Ommen.  Yes;  the  labor.  This  would  be  38  to  41  cents  on 
the  cloth-bound  book,  and  the  material  would  cost  between  30  and 
40  cents  on  the  dollar.  We  simply  want  to  reaffirm  the  position 
that  we  took  before  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  last  spring. 
which  was  precisely  the  position  we  hold  now,  in  order  to  protect 
this  great  industry  in  this  country. 

OREETINa  CABDS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 
STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  J.  WEST,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Mr.  West.  With  your  permission,  gentlemen,  I  will  speak  for 
Mr.  Betelle.     My  name  is  Charles  J.  West,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

I  am  in  the  card  and  publishing  business.  I  speak  for  the  greeting- 
card  manufacturers,  in  reference  to  the  clause  pertaining  to  Cnristmas 
cards  in  paragraph  1310. 

That  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee]  is  a  card  in  our  estima- 
tion. It  is  callea  a  ''card'*  b}^  our  trade.  So  is  that  [exhibiting 
another  sample].  These  [exhibiting  other  samples]  are  also  cards. 
Yet  if  the  wording  is  not  changed,  these  cards  will  be  subject  to  a 
duty  of  7  or  15  cents  per  pound.  It  would  be  7  cents  [indicating] 
while  this  [indicating]  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  cents  ad 
valorem. 

This  card  [indicating],  because  it  lacks  a  greeting,  would  also  be 
subject  to  7  to  15  cents  a  pound  instead  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Therefore,  we  would  like  to  advocate  that  a  change  be  made  in 
the  wording  pertaining  to  greeting  cards,  and  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  the  present  construction  of  paragraph  1310  and  on  the  other  side 
the  same  paragrapli  with  clmnges  we  suggest  quoted. 

Senator  McCitmber.  That  will  be  made  a  part  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  West.  I  think  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  to  sav; 
I  am  quite  sure  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framors  of  the  bill 
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that  that  card,  because  it  bears  no  greeting,  should  come  in  for 
7  cents  and  this  one  [indicating]  for  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows  :)■ 

PRESENT  CONSTRUCTION. 

Par.  1310.  Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  includine;  blank  books,  slate 
))Ook8  and  pamphlets,  drawings,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts, 
music  in  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  the  iore^ing  not  specially  provided 
for.  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  books  bound  wholly  or  m  part  in  leather,  the  chief 
value  of  which  is  in  the  binding,  not  specialty  provided  for,  33 J  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem: books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  printed  lithographically  or 
otherwise,  not  exceeding  in  weight  twenty-four  ounces  each,  with  more  reading  mat- 
tf>r  than  letters,  numerals,  or  descriptive  words.  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  booklets, 
printed  lithographically  or  other\7ise,  not  specially  provided  for,  7  cents  per  pound ; 
booklets,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  hy  hand  or 
by  S})raying,  whether  or  not  printed,  15  cents  per  pound;  all  post  cards  (not  including 
American  views),  plain,  decorated,  embossed,  or  printed  except  by  lithographic  process, 
2iy  per  centum  ad  valorem;  views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place  or  locality 
in  the  United  Statf  s,  on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  tninner  than  eight  one> thousandths  of 
an  inch,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  including  tnose  wholly  or  in  part 
produced  by  either  litho^aphic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show  cards),  occu- 
pying thirty-five  siiuare  inches  or  lees  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in 
any  other  form,  15  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem:  thinner  than  eight 
one- thousandths  of  one  inch.  $2  per  thousand:  Christmas  and  other  greeting  cards, 
printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  or  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  oy  hand  or  by 
^])raying,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

CHANGES   aUGOESTED. 

Par.  1310.  Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including  blank  books,  slate 
}>tx)k.s  and  pamphlets,  drawing.^,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts, 
mui?ic  in  books  or  sheet?',  and  printed  matter,  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided 
for,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  books  bound  wholly  or  m  part  in  leather,  the  chief 
value  of  which  U  in  the  binding,  not  8X)ecially  provided  for,  33^  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  printed  lithographically 
or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  in  weight  twenty-four  ounces  each,  with  more  reading 
matter  than  letters,  numerals,  or  de-scriptive  words,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  book- 
let-",  printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  not  specially  provided  for,  7  cents  per 
pound;  booklets,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  piart 
by  hand  or  by  spraying,  whether  or  not  printed,  "not  specially' provided  for,"  15 
cent^  per  pound;  all  poi;t  cards  (not  including  American  views),  plain,  decorated, 
emlK>.%ed,  or  printed  except  by  lithographic  process,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  localitv  in  the  United  States,  on 
cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousand tns  of  an  inch,  by  whatever 
process  printed  or  produced,  including  tho?e  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  either 
lithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show  cards),  occupying  thirty-five 
t^quare  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  ])Ound  or  unbound,  or  in  any  other  form, 
15  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  thinner  than  eight  one- thousandths 
of  one  inch,  |2  per  thousand;  ''greeting  cards  and  all  other  social  and  gift  cards,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  form  of  folders  and  booklets,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 
Tvith  or  without  text  or  greeting,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

DEY  STEEEOTYPE  MATRIX  (FIONG). 

[Paragraph  131,3.] 

STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  WOOD,  PRESIDENT  AND  TBEASUBEB- 
WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  up  much  of  your  time. 
I  wish  to  talk  of  a  brand-new  American  industr}'^  that  was  created 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  It  was  previously  owned  and  controlled 
absolutely  by  the  ^Germans,  whose  product  was  shut  off.  It  is  a 
chemical  invention  of  the  Germans.     It  is  a  paper  matrix  used  in 
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making  the  matrices  for  casting  stereotype  plates  b}r  the  stereotype 
process,  which  is  used  in  newspaper  offices  and  in  printing  plants. 

At  the  outbreak  of  themrar  tne  German  dry  mat  was  cut  off.  The 
company  which  I  represent  was  finally  successful,  after  expending  a 
large  sum  of  money,  in  discovering  tne  German  secret  of  manufac- 
ture. Ours  is  analogous  to  the  dve  industry  in  that  respect.  It  is 
the  development,  for  instance,  for  which  the  war  is  completely 
responsible. 

The  business  has  grown;  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  invested 
in  it.  Our  manufacturing  business  is  in  New  York  State,  and  we 
are  now  faced  with  competition  that  the  industry  in  its  extreme 
youth  is  not  able  to  stand.  The  Germans  have  come  back  here,  and 
finding  only  one  competitor  in  the  field  they  started  to  regain  the 
whole  market,  and  in  order  to  do  that  they  are  underselling  us  ven* 
considerably.  They  are  offering  their  product  at  about  half  our 
manufactured  cost,  and  we  would  like  to  have  protection.  We  feel 
that  we  need  it.     We  know  we  need  it,  and  we  feel  that  we  deserve  it 

We  have  created  an  entirely  new  undustry  in  this  country,  one 
that  is  subject  to  great  development  and  to  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  workingman.  W^e  have  developed  a  complete  new- 
class  of  labor,  one  that  was  never  known  before. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  given  sufficient  protection  in  the 
House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  we  are  not.  Wlien  the  present  act  was 
written  there  was  no  such  thing  as  this  particular  product.  When 
the  German  article  came  in  here  looking  like  cardboard  it  was 
classified  as  cardboard. 

It  is  probably  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  process  of  paper 
making  that  is  known,  whereas  cardboard  is  the  simplest.  So  we 
made  representations  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ana  Means,  and 
were  provided  with  a  certain  protection.  But  since  then  the  situation 
has  become  very  much  more  acute.  The  Germans  are  selling  their 
product  now  at  about  half  the  price  that  they  were  selling  it  tor  last 
spring,  and  I  am  down  here  to  ask  you  to  give  us  what  would  be  a 
substantial  protection. 

Senator  McCumber.  WTiat  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  are  asking  for  a  specific  duty  of  26  cents  a  pound, 
specific  rather  than  ad  valorem  for  the  reason  that  there  is  just  one 
grade  and  one  size,  and  it  is  used  by  newspapers. 

Senator  McCumbeu.  WTiat  does  the  bill  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  bill  gives  us  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  based  on  the 
American  valuation.  The  equivalent  of  what  we  are  asking  for  now 
in  ad  valorem  rate  is  practically  48  per  cent. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  you  any  of  your  product  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.     I  can  show  it  to  you,  Senator.     That  [exhibiting 
samples  to  the  conmiitteej  is  a  sheet  used  for  every  page  in  the  news- 
paper.    This  is  the  material  in  the  form  as  we  manufacture  it. 
»     Senator  Calder.  What  do  vou  call  it? 

Mr.  W'ood.  We  call  it  ^'  flong,''  Senator.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
is  the  material  from  which  the  stereotype  matrix  is  made.  It  must  be 
flexible;  it  must  withstand  enormous  heat.  There  is  a  metal  plate 
cast  from  this. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  this  is  the  cast? 
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Mr.  Wood.  There  is  a  metal  plate  cast  from  that.  The  news- 
papers are  printed  on  rotary  presses,  and  there  are  two  metal  plates 
that  clamp  around  the  cylinder  of  the  presses.  This  must  be  flexible, 
because  when  molded  from  the  type  it  can  not  be,  but  the  matrix  is 
molded  and  rolled  into  the  type,  afterwards  dried  and  put  into  the 
matrix  box,  and  the  molten  metal  is  poured  against  it  to  take  a  cast. 

BRIEF  OF  BSHJAmir  WOOD,  BEPBEBENTIITO  THE  WOOD  FLOZTQ   CO&POBATIOir, 

HEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Wood  Flong  Corporation,  New  York,  manufactures  in  its  mill,  Stillwater,  N.  Y., 
a  paper  product  whicn  is  known  as  "flong"  or  **diry  mat,  '*  and  is  used  to  make  the 
mold,  or  matrix,  in  the  making  of  stereotyping  printing  plates  in  newspaper  plants. 

The  dry  mat,  which  is  a  prepared  pheet  made  of  paper  materials,  was  invented  by 
German  chemists  and  prior  to  the  war  this  industry  was  solely  controlled  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  American  newspaners  were  dependent  upon  them  for  supply  of  the  material. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  supply  was  cut  off  and  this  company,  after  expending 
many  thousands  of  dollars  and  much  time,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  GermaD 
secret  of  manufacture  and  at  once  came  to  the  relief  of  American  newspapers  by 
equipping  a  mill  to  produce  dry  mats,  or  fiongs. 

The  economies  effected  by  tne  uae  of  the  American  dry  mat  in  newspaper  plants 
are  very  great  and  were  of  utmost  importance  to  the  Government  dunng  the  war. 
Its  upe  made  it  possible  for  newspapers  to  reduce  the  consumpticn  of  print  paper, 
thereby  savin?  materials  and  transportation,  and  also  on  account  of  the  process  being 
cold  it  saved  fuel,  etc.  As  newspapers  in  the  dissemination  of  patriotic  propapanda 
were  necessary  to  the  Government  in  conducting  the  war,  and  as  our  dry  mat  wa« 
equally  as  necessary  to  the  production  of  several  hundred  newspapers  at  that  time, 
we  were  placed  upon  the  indiistrial  priority  list  by  the  Government  and  our  manu- 
facturing was  not  interrupted . 

Following  the  armistice,  the  Germans  immediately  sought  to  regain  this  market,  iu 
which  previously  they  had  had  no  competition.  They  at  once  began  to  "dump*' 
Gennan>made  dry  mat«  on  our  market  and,  intent  upon  killing  the  American  industry, 
have  established  selling  prices  with  which  we  are  utterly  unable  to  compete.  The 
selling  price  of  our  dry  mat  to  newspapers  is  20  cents  per  mat,  or  sheet,  and  with  present 
costs  of  labor  and  materials  it  has  been  most  difficult  for  us  to  maintain  this  price. 
The  Germans  have  offered  and  are  offering,  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  us,  dry  mats  for 
as  low  as  8  cents  each,  with  the  result  that  mxleas  proper  protection  is  afforded  us  in 
the  tariff  measure  now  under  consideration  we  will  soon  be  forced  out  of  business. 
The  manufacture  of  dry  mats  in  this  country  is  an  entirely  new  industry,  which  was 
created  solely  by  the  war,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  it  should  be  safeguarded 
with  proper  tariff  protection. 

We  are  informea  by  paper  experts  just  returned  from  that  country  that  workers  in 
paper  mills  in  Germany  are  paid  the  equivalent  of  2  cents  per  hour  in  United  States 
money.  American  workmen  in  our  mill  earn  at  the  rate  of  66  cents  per  hour,  and  we 
can  not  in  fairness  and  decency  expect  men  who  are  skilled  and  specially  trained  in 
this  intricate  process  of  paj)er  making  to  work  for  less. 

We  do  not  object  to  legitimate  competition.  Such  would  directly  benefit  us  in 
increasing  the  use  of  dry  mats.  However,  the  "dumping''  of  German-made  goods 
on  our  market  in  an  effort  to  destroy  a  competitive  American  industry,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  profit  until  so  destroyed,  does  not  constitute  legitimate  competition. 

In  the^present  tariff  law  there  is  no  proper  classification  under  which  to  enter  dry 
mats,  since  the  product  was  unknown  when  that  bill  was  written.  The  German  and 
English  dry  mats,  or  fiongs,  are,  therefore,  classified  as  ''cardboard,"  notwithstanding 
their  manufacture  constitutes  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  process  of  paper  makin^^ 
that  is  known  to  the  trade,  whereas  the  making  of  cardboard  is  the  reverse  thereof. 
It  therefore  becomes  necessary  and  wise  to  create  a  separate  classification  for  this 
product  to  properly  protect  the  Government  and  American  manufacturer. 

An  investigation  recently  made  in  Germany  diows  that  the  export  value  of  dry 
mats,  or  fiongs,  is  placed  at  the  equivalent  of  25  cents  United  States  money  per  sauare 
meter  under  the  German  law.  A  square  meter  of  this  material  provides  three  nongs 
of  newspaper  page  size,  so  that,  under  the  classification  of  cardboard,  duty  at  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent  of  8}  cents  United  States  money  is  assessed  on  each  dry  mat,  or  flong, 
of  proper  size  for  this  market. 

The  German  law  provides  that  th4  expo**t  value  can  not  be  less  than  double  the 
home  market  value,  but  for  some  reason,  known  only  to  the  Germans,  the  export  value 
of  the  dry  mat,  or  flong,  has  been  established  at  a  price  which  is  actually  four  times 
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the  home  market  value  in  Germany.  Thus  the  German  manufacturer  may  at  any 
time  cut  in  half  the  present  export  value  without  transgressing  the  law  and  get  o'ff 
with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  of  12^  cents  per  square  meter,  or  a  ft^ction  over  1  cent  \ier 
sheet  of  newspaper  size.  They  can,  if  permitted,  escape  the  payment  to  our  Govern- 
ment of  a  proper  duty  and  establish  a  selling  price  with  which  we  can  not  posiblr 
compete. 

■«iln  response  to  facts  set  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  the  propo?^ 
tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  passed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives  includes  the  following 
provision  m  paragraph  1313  under  Schedule  13: 

"Stereotype  matrix,  mat,  or  board,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  rate  of  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  us,  and 
unless  increased  this  new  American  industrv  will  be  destroyed,  many  workmen  will 
become  idle,  and  once  again  the  Germans  will  have  this  market  solely  at  their  mercy. 
We  ask  also  that  a  specific  dut^  instead  of  ad  valorem  be  provided  for  this  product 
in  order  to  simplify  the  administering  of  the  law  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Aa 
there  is  but  one  grade  and  Quality  of  dry  mats,  or  fiongs,  that  is  suitable  to  the  needi 
of  newspapers,  we  submit  tnat  the  tariff  should  properly  be  a  specific  rate. 

We  earnestly  request,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  safeguard  and  foster  this  new  hom<» 
industry  the  tariff  on  this  and  similar  products  be  increased  and  the  phraseolrig}*  of 
the  governing  clause  be  changed  in  order  to  more  fully  protect  the  Government.  * 

We  ask  that  in  paragraph  1313,  schedule  13,  the  words  "Stereotype  matrix,  mat. 
or  board,  28  per  cent  fui  valorem  "  be  eliminated  and  in  place  thereof  the  folloT»ing 
be  substituted: 

"Fiongs,  known  by  the  printing  trade  as  ^dry  mats/  or  prepared  sheets  of  moldin^r 
material  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  printing  plates,  26  cents  per  pound." 

This  phraseology  is  technically  correct  and  will  protect  the  Government  from 
evasion  of  the  law,  whereas  the  wording  in  paragraph  1313  of  H.  R.  7456  is  not  cor- 
rect and  will  make  evasions  not  only  possible  but  likely. 

A  specific  duty  of  26  cents  per  pound  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  American 
industry  to  survive.  If,  however,  your  honorable  body  prefers  to  apply  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  under  the  American  valuation  plan  on  this  product,  we  petition  you  for 
48  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  26  cents  per  pound. 

Supplemental  Brief. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  American  newspaper  industry  that  the  dry  stereo- 
type mat,  made  by  Wood  Flong  Corporation,  be  not  destroyed  by  the  products  of 
cheap  German  labor,  with  which  it  is  now  unfairly  forced  to  compete,  by  reason  of 
insufficient  tariff  protection. 

No  daily  newspaper  can  afford  to  be  dependent  on  any  imported  materials  or  sup- 
plies needed  in  its  manufacture.  To  be  sure  of  getting  out  ita  editions  without  miss 
and  on  time  the  newspaper  must  have  its  source  of  supply  for  ink.  print  paper, 
blankets,  stereotype  mats,  etc.,  clnee  at  hand. 

The  experience  of  about  20  small  city  newspapers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  drives 
this  point  home.  These  papers  were  using  German  dry  stereotype  mats  or  floQ<!8. 
the  Germans  at  that  time  being  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  product  and  controlling 
the  secret  of  manufacture.  This  supply  of  dry  mats  was  quickly  cut  off  by  the  allied 
blockade  f>f  German  porta,  and  these  newspapers,  with  their  equipment  for  using  the 
old  wet-mat  process  dismantled  and  discarcled.  were  suddenly  placed  in  a  seriou? 
predicament  and  their  editions  jeopardized.  The  Wood  Flong  Corporation,  ven* 
fortunately  for  them  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  nostilities  and 
after  years  of  effort  and  at  great  cost,  had  perfected  an  American-made  dni  mat  and 
instantly  came  to  the  rescue  of  these  publisners. 

During  the  war  and  subsequent  thereto  the  Wood  dry  mat  faithfully  served  sev- 
eral hundred  small  city  newspa|)ers  (the  large  papers  not  using  ita  process),  aiid  tliat 
its  excellent  service  and  raoaerate  prices  throughout  have  been  appreciated  by  far- 
sighted  publishers  is  attested  by  their  answers  to  an  inquiry  made  by  us  when  tlie 
''(lumj)ing"  of  Cierman-raade  dry  mats  began,  following  the  armistice. 

In  reply  to  our  circular  letter  '\Shall  an  infant  and  important  American  industry 
he  destroyed  by  the  (Jermans?  What  is  your  answer?"  we  attach  answers  received 
from  newspaper  publishers  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  nH^eiit  era  of  high  prices  the  publishers  of  small  city  newspapert  in 
order  to  insure  their  supply  of  print  paper  at  reasonable  cost  organized  the  Publishers' 
Buying  Corporation,  of  which  Mr.  William  J.  Pape.  publialier  Waterburj' {roun.- 
Republican,  is  president.  At  the  tariff  hearings  of  the  C'ommittee  on  I^^nance  ou 
schedule  13,  Mr.  Pape  api)eared  to  protest  against  placing  a  prohibitive  duty  on 
newsjirint.    That  Mr.  Pape  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  American  dr>'  mat  to 
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publishers  and  the  fair  treatment  and  moderate-price  policy  of  our  company  during 
the  period  that  our  selling  price  might  have  been  doubled  without  decreasmg  sales 
is  proved  by  the  following  from  his  letter  to  us: 

Waterbury  Republican, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  December  10,  1921. 

Dear  Mr.  Wood:  ♦  »  ♦  I  have  never  complained  about  dry  mats.  I  found 
that  when  we  started  to  use  them  in  September,  1917,  the  former  discrepancy  in 
price  between  wet  mats  and  finished  dry  mats  had  disappeared,  because,  while 
tissues  and  matrix  paper  had  jumped  very  much  in  price,  your  price  on  dry  mats 
had  apparently  remained  the  same.  From  1917  to  the  peak  of  the  price  you  raised 
the  price  of  dry  mats  from  about  14  to  about  20  cents,  an  increase  of  approximately 
40  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  of  any  material  or  service  used  in  the  makii^g  of  a  news- 
paper which  advanced  in  price  less  than  this,  \^TLth  the  possible  exception  of  printing 
iiik. 

I  find  that  the  latest  bill  we  have  from  you,  dated  November  2,  is  at  18  cents  a  mat^ 
which  represents  an  increase  of  less  than  30  per  cent  over  the  price  of  the  summer 
of  1917.  I  regard  this  as  reasonable  in  view  of  the  moderate  increase  that  you  made 
during  the  war  and  post-armistice  period,  which  was  undoubtedly  nece88ar>^ 

I  would  hesitate  to  make  a  contract  for  a  monthly  supply  of  German  mats  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Republican  during  1922  and  1923  no  matter  how  low  the  price,  be- 
cause  I  would  not  bet  that  German  industries  would  be  able  to  function  that  long. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  see  why  many  users  mi^ht  be  tempted  against  their  ultimate 
interests  to  take  advantage  of  temporary  bargains. 

W.  J.  Pape,  Publisfier. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  Mr.  Pape's  statement  shows  that  we  never  have  profit- 
eered ;  that  our  peak  price  was  moderate,  to  say  the  least,  when  it  is  considered  that  we 
have  had  to  develop  a  virgin  American  industry  requiring  specially  trained  labor  and 
the  use  of  costly  materials,  and  that  our  present  selling  price  is  reasonable  and  even  low 
in  the  face  of  increased  (^osts  of  manufacture. 

We  now  ask  your  consideration  of  this  incontrovertible  fact:  Every  newspaper  that 
uses  our  dry  stereotype  mats,  or  flongs,  makes  a  substantial  money  profit  by  using  the 
process  over  and  above  the  total  annual  cost  to  it  of  mats.  In  other  words,  it  costs  the 
newspaper  absolutely  nothing  to  use  our  product,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  paid  a  cash 
bonus  for  using  it. 

Toexnlain:  In  the  old  stereotype  process  the  matrix,  or  mold,  is,  preparatory  te 
casting  the  plate  from  it,  dried  under  pressure  and  at  great  heat  while  impressed  in  the 
t>'pe  form.  Thus  the  shrinkage  of  the  paper  can  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  type, 
which  is  approximately  one-sixteenth  inch  across  the  newspaper  page.  In  the  dry* 
mat  or  fiong  process  the  matrix  or  mold  is  stripped  from  the  type  form  when  the  im- 
pression has  been  taken  and  then  dried  independently  of  it.  The  paper  mold,  not 
being  held  by  the  type,  shrinks  to  its  limit,  which  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  inch 
across  the  standard  eight-column  newspaper  page.  Therefore,  the  printed  matter  in 
width  is  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  narrower  when  the  dry  mat  is  used  than  with  the 
wet  mat,  and  the  resul  t  is  to  widen  the  white  paper  side  margins .  This  excess  and  alto- 
gether wasteful  margin  is  saved  by  narrowing  the  width  of  the  print-paper  rolls,  thus 
effecting  a  saving  of  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  in  newsprint,  which  can  not  be  made 
except  by  using  the  dry-mat  process. 

For  example,  a  newspaper  that  consumes  10,000  tons  of  newsprint  yearly  at,  say,  a 
cost  of  $3  per  hundred  pounds,  will  by  using  the  dry  mat  save  on  an  average  of  2i  per 
cent  of  $600,000,  or  $15,000,  per  annum.  Such  a  paper  would  require  to  spend  about 
$4,500  for  its  yearly  need  of  dry  mats,  which  is  no  more  than  would  be  the  cost  of 
making  its  own  mats  by  using  the  old  process.  Therefore,  this  newspaper  makes  a 
clean  profit  of  $15,000  per  annum  by  the  dry  mat,  a  saving  that  can  be  made  in  no  other 
way,  and  in  proportion  to  their  circulations  and  consumption  of  print  paper  this  saving 
may  be  made  by  all  daily  newspapers  and  is  being  made  by  those  that  use  our  process. 

We  submit  that  opposition  from  any  publisher  or  association  of  publishers  to  the 
protection  we  have  asked  for  and  urgently  need  is  shortsighted  and  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  publishers  themselves.  As  Mr.  Pape  points  out,  there  are  bound  to 
be  bargain  hunters  who,  in  their  greed  for  saving  pennies,  work  directly  against  their 
ultimate  best  interests.  The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  several  hundred 
small  city  newspapers  in  the  United  States  that  are  now  our  customers  will  be  to  force 
U9  out  of  business  and  thereby  place  themselvea  at  the  mercy  of  the  Germans.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  selling  price  of  the  German  product,  which,  with  the  sole 
object  of  destroying  the  only  competing  American  industry,  has  been  placed  at  less 
than  half  our  cost  of  manufacture,  will  remain  where  it  is  or,  indeed,  not  mount  higher 
than  our  stereotype  mat  has  ever  sold  for. 
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Should  there  be  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  your  members  of  the  faimeas  tnd 
justice  of  the  protection  we  ask,  we  request  that  an  investigation  be  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  We  are  confident  that  such  an  investigation  will  prove  that 
this  new  American  industry  is  imperiled  by  the  utterly  unscrupulous  and  murderou* 
methods  of  the  Germans;  that  their  competition  is  not  legitimate:  and  that  we  are 
entitled  to  the  tariff  we  ask  and  must  have  to  continue  in  business. 

Our  business  does  not  constitute  a  monopoly.  No  newspax>er  has  to  use  our  product, 
and,  as  stated,  large  newspapers  do  not  use  it.  It  is  true  we  are  now  the  only  American 
makers  of  dry  stereotjrpe  mats,  but  that  is  because  we  spent  many  years  and  much 
money  in  experimenung  to  discover  the  chemical  secret  of  manufacture,  possessed 
heretofore  only  by  the  Germans. 

This  industry  if  guarded  in  its  infancy  by  tariff  protection  is  bound  to  grow  and 
others  will  come  into  it.  We  shall  welcome  that  time,  because  it  will  increase  the  us^ 
of  dry  mats,  give  employment  to  a  new  class  of  skilled  labor,  and  provide  legitimate 
and  healthful  competition. 

We  earnestly  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will  not  permit  this  germ  of  American 
perseverance  and  industrial  enterprise  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  who  are  the 
only  other  manufacturers  of  a  successful  dry  sterotype  mat,  but  will  foster  it  with  the 
protection  it  merits,  just  as  you  will  guard  the  American  dye  industry,  to  which  it  is 
analogous. 

SHALL  AN  INFANT  AND  IMPORTANT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  BE  DESTROYED  BY  THE  GER- 
MANS?    WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANSWER? 

You  need  not  worry  about  myself  nor  the  Chronicle.  We  have  always  stood  by  vou. 
We  use  practically  everything  you  make,  and  I  do  not  think  you  need  to  bother  aWt 
us.  As  long  as  you  are  selling  your  dry  mats  at  a  reasonable*  profit  I  don't  think  you 
need  fear  German  competition,  for  certainly  no  American  publisher  will  quit  yrru 
merely  because  he  can  save  1  or  2  cents. — Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Replying  to  your  circular  regarding  "dumping"  by  tne  Germans,  it  would  take  a 
lar^e  differential  inprice  to  bring  us  to  consider  the  use  of  the  foreign  product.  We  are 
satisfied  with  the  Wood  Flong  and  with  the  price  policy  of  the  company. — Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican. 

We  are  sympathetic  with  the  competition  you  are  compelled  to  meet  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  Capital  has  not  purcnased  any  German  mats. — Des  Moines  (lowa^ 
Capital. 

The  wirter  of  this  letter  is  a  rank  protective  tariff  man.  He  believes  alwa\'8  in  a 
tariff  which  will  put  American  labor  and  material  under  American  conditions  on  a 
basis  where  fair  competition  can  be  had  with  the  labor  and  products  of  other  countries. 
He  believes  that  ConCTess  should  pass  a  law  which  would  amply  protect  this  countn' 
against  being  made  the  dumping  ground  of  products  of  cheap  foreign  labor.  Peraon- 
ally  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  goods  produced  in  America  than  for  those 
sent  in  from  across  the  sea,  but  this  idea  of  a  perfect  protective  tariff  is  one  which 
would  place  us  fairly  in  competition  with  any  and  every  other  country.  He  would 
be  very  slow  to  buy  anvthing  "made  in  Germany,"  no  matter  at  what  price.  He  has 
little  or  no  use  for  the  fleiniea. — Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Standard. 

We  have  no  intention  of  deserting  our  good  friends  Wood  Flong.  Firrt,  berauee 
your  product  measures  up  to  our  standard,  and  second,  because  you  have  been  friendly 
disposed  toward  us  during  the  days  of  stress  of  the  past  year. — Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Star. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wood's  letter  relative  to  German  mats.  The  Vindicator  has  already 
been  approached  in  re:^rd  to  this  and  has  refused  to  consider  their  proposition.  It  is 
our  intention  to  stick  by  our  friends. — Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator. 

It  is  not  my  custom  to  change  firms  with  whom  I  deal  simply  to  save  a  few  cents,  as 
I  do  not  believe  that  cheaper  products  are  economical  in  the  final  analysis.— Warren 
(Ohio)  Tribune. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  regarding  German  mats  will  say  we  will  stick  as  long 
as  you  try  to  give  us  a  square  deal.  We  appreciate  your  situation  and  want  to  asure 
you  of  our  support. — Centralia  (111.)  Sentinel. 

We  could  buy  German  paper  cheaper  than  American  paper,  but  we  have  been  buy- 
ing American  print  paper  at  the  higher  price  and  expect  to  continue  to  do  so,  the  same 
as  we  expect  to  continue  to  buy  your  mats  so  long  as  your  prices  are  fair  and  reason- 
able.— Sterling  (111.)  Gazette. 

We  have  your  letter  regarding  the  dumping  of  German  dry  mats  on  this  countr}', 
and  in  reply  will  state  I  am  in  entire  sympatnY  with  your  position  in  the  matter. 
The  Wood  dry  mat  is  far  superior.— Day  ton  (Ohio)  Morning  Joumal. 

The  Florida  Metropolis  is  satisfied  with  the  Wood  dry  mat  in  every  particular  and 
does  not  intend  to  purchase  German  or  other  foreign-made  dry  mats.    We  believe 
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it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  American  to  encoui^e  home  induetriee,  and  you  may 
ctmnton  us.— Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Florida  Metropolis. 

Replying  to  yours  without  date  in  reference  to  the  dry-mat  industry,  we  beg  to  as- 
sure vou  that  we  stand  by  our  friends  and  expect  to  continue  using  Wood  dry  mats. — 
Dunfark  (N.Y.)  Observer. 

You  are  quite  right. — Baltimore  (Md.)  International  Syndicate. 

Will  stick  and  trust  your  concern  to  lower  prices  as  soon  as  consistent. — ^Wauk^an 
(111.)  Sun. 

We  have  read  with  interest  your  circular  letter  and  wish  to  say  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  discontinuing  business  with  your  concern  as  long  as  quality  of  product 
is  maintained. — ^Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck  &  Crawford,  New  York. 

Shall  an  infant  and  important  American  industry  be  destroyed  by  the  Germans? 
What  ia  your  answer?    No;  we  will  stay  with  you.— Cambridge  (Ohio)  Jeffersonian. 

We  do  not  believe  we  would  consider  making  any  change.  We  are  getting  along 
very  nicely  and  have  recommended  your  mats  and  service  very  highly  to  tlie  pub- 
lishers of  tne  Rockford  Star. — Beloit  (Wis.)  News. 

Ab  far  as  the  Advocate  is  concerned,  there  is  no  danger  of  our  changing  from  the 
Wood  mat  to  an  imported  product  if  the  decision  rests  on  cost  alone.  We  do  not  use 
a  sufficient  number  of  mats  to  make  cost  the  primary  object,  but  are  much  more 
interested  in  quality.  We  believe  that  this  should  be  much  the  more  important 
consideration. — Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate. 

We  do  not  think  you  have  anything  to  fear  from  foreign  mats.  We  tried  out  a 
sample  and  found  them  very  unsatisfactory.  From  what  we  understand,  they  are 
hanng  serious  trouble  with  them  in  all  the  places  in  this  vicinity  that  have  tried 
them. — Springfield  (111.)  State  Register. 

We  are  satisfied  with  your  mats  and  prices.  However,  we  do  expect  lower  prices 
on  mats  in  the  future.  Make  good  mats  and  sell  them  at  tJie  right  prices  and  you 
need  not  fear  anybody's  goods.  Cut  out  the  patriotic  appeal.  It  isn't  worth  a 
damn.— Albany  (N,  Y.)  Sunday  Telegram. 

The  Journal  is  with  you  at  all  times  against  German-made  mats  regardless  of  price. — 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal. 

We  have  no  intention  of  changing  the  source  of  our  supply  for  dry  mats.  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  publisher  would  piu'chase  German-made  dry  mats  if  the  difference 
in  price  amounted  to  only  the  difference  in  wages  that  was  required  to  be  paid  in 
Geraiany  and  the  United  States. — Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

The  mats  we  are  getting  from  you  work  very  satisfactorily,  and  as  long  as  they  do  we 
will  not  be  interested  in  any  other  mats.  We  certainly  hope  that  the  competition 
will  not  be  so  keen  that  you  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  and  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  the  dry  mats,  oe  it  Germany  or  any  other  foreign  country. — Olean  (N.  Y.) 
Times.  • 

We,  of  course,  will  always  favor  the  homemade  product,  as  we  stand  for  American- 
made  products  fiTBt.  So  far  as  the  German  mat  is  concerned,  we  think  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  its  competition,  as  it  is  an  inferior  article  compared  with  the 
Wood. — Aurora  (III.)  Beacon  News. 

We  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  in  perfecting  an  American-made  dry  mat.  If  it 
lihould  develop  that  there  is  an  effort  to  crush  your  business  by  "dumping,'*  you  will 
have  our  sympathy  and  support.— Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times. 

Replying  to  your  circular  letter,  we  desire  to  assure  you  that  our  cordial  sympathy 
ia  with  you  in  the  position  as  stated  in  tliat  letter,  and,  furthermore,  we  desire  to 
insure  you  that  we  have  every  intention  of  giving  you  our  support  as  long  as  we  are 
made  to  feel  that  we  in  turn  are  receiving  a  square  deal. — Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press 
Guardian. 

You  have  my  standing  order  for  dry  mats,  and  I  have  no  present  intention  of  niaking 
Any  change.  Am  not  buying  any  German  mats  and  not  in  favor  of  "trading  with  the 
enemy."— Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press. 

Wehave  no  intention  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  your  dry  mats  and  do  not  know 
why  you  should  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  your  customers  generally  have  such 
intention.  You  should  know  that  you  have  our  good  will,  and  we  desire  to  see  your 
bimuess  continuing  to  be  a  successful  career.  We  were  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  users  of  your  dry  mats  in  the  South.  We  have  advocated  their  use  at  publishers' 
meetings  and  elsewhere,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  have  been  the  means  of  securing 
many  new  cuatomer8.—<)olambia  (S.  0.)  State. 

You  need  have  no  fear  of  our  using  the  German  product.  The  fact  that  it  is  German 
made  is  enough  to  condemn  it  in  our  sight.  Count  us  as  one  of  your  steady  custom- 
ers.—Ottawa  (111.)  Republican  Times. 

Would  state  tiutt  our  policy  is  to  remain  with  the  company  that  took  care  of  us 
during  the  trying  situation  that  tiie  war  created,  and  until  convinced  that  an  un- 
reasonable price  is  being  charged  us  we  shall  not  consider  any  proposals  made  to  us. — 
Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star. 
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We  do  n3t  see  that  we  should  be  called  on  to  help  promote  your  business  for  yon. 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  advantage  of  the  lower-price  matrict-^ 
if  we  continue  to  use  the  process — Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  newspapers  have  been  benefited  verv^  materially  from  tht 
imp)rtation  of  foreign  news  print,  which  has  been  practically  responsible  for  th^ 
break  in  the  high  spot-market  price,  and  if  same  had  not  materialized  many  news- 
papers would  have  been  put  out  of  business.  This  situation,  of  course,  doea  ant 
apply  to  the  Wood  dry  mat,  which  we  believe  most  publishers  will  recognize.— Mac. m 
(ua.)  News. 

We  want  to  indulge  our  patriotism  as  far  as  possible,  but  we  could  do  so  more  chetfr- 
fully  if  the  cost  of  the  American-made  dry  mat  would  show  some  indications  of  declin- 
ino;  along  with  other  commodities. — Omaha  (Nebr.)  World  Herald. 

The  News  has  no  intention  of  making  a  change  in  this  matter,  and  we  certainly  will 
recommend  your  production,  as  we  have  several  times  in  the  past,  and  our  guess  i» 
that  the  German  production  will  not  gain  a  foothold.  We  are  having  good  surre^* 
with  our  mats  and  can  sec  no  reason  for  a  change.  What  we  want  is  results,  and  we 
seem  to  be  getting  them. — Salem  (Mass.)  News. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  foreign  competition  on  a  price-cutting  basis  ^ill  n-.t 
disturb  the  relations  that  have  been  established  between  us.  We  appreciate  your 
position  in  the  matter  as  well  as  the  element  of  reliable  service  upon  which  you  ien 
properly  lay  stress.  As  long  as  the  Wood  mat  is  marketed  at  a  reasonable  maiyin  of 
profit  and  can  stand  comparison  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  results  we  believe  yo.i 
should  hold  the  trade. — North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

WAll  POCKETS. 

[Paragraph  1313.] 

STATEMENT   OF   CHABLES   A.  HAMILTON,   BEPBESENTIN6  BUF- 
FALO ABT  MANUFACTUBINO  CO.  (INC.),  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiitt^e.  I 
have  come  here  just  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  behalf  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  wall  pockets.  Wall  pockets  were  not  made  in  the  United 
States  until  after  1914.  They  are  used  largely  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  houses  of  people  who  can  not  indulge  in  very  elaborate 
art.     They  are  in  various  sizes. 

Up  until  now.  we  were  making  about  30  different  designs,  but 
because  of  the  enormous  increase  m  the  importations  from  Germany 
in  the  last  six  months  we  have  cut  our  number  down  to  7.  Until 
1914  we  imported  from  Germany.  In  that  year  the  Buffalo  companv 
which  I  represent  began  to  manufacture  them,  with  a  small  invest- 
ment of  about  $10,000  at  first,  and  they  gradually  increased  that 
until  they  have  about  $100,000  invested. 

At  the  same  time  another  concern  in  New  York  City,  the  United 
States  Wall  Pocket  Manufacturing  Co.,  began  to  manufacture  wall 
pockets.  But  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  imports  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  New  York  concern  has  gone  out  of 
business  as  manufacturers  completely,  and  we  are  the  only  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  to-aay. 

The  fact  that  we  manufacture  other  lines  of  art  goods  and  our 
customers  are  in  the  market  for  wall  pockets  accounts  for  our  con- 
tinuance in  the  production  of  wall  pockets  even  under  present  ruinous 
conditions.  Were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  holding  our  trade  in  these 
other  lines  we  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  and  to  scrap  our  plant,  as  competition  with  German 
manufacturers,  whose  employees  receive  wa^es  less  than  one-quarter 
of  those  paid  by  our  company,  makes  competition  out  of  the  question. 

We  asK,  therefore,  that  you  give  us  the  protection  of  a  specific  duty 
of  15  cents  a  pound,  instead  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  proposed  by 
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the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  find 
that  without  a  duty  equal  to  15  cents  a  pound  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  continue  this  little  industry. 

I  do  not  want  to  occupy  a  lot  of  your  time.  I  know  you  have  not 
time  to  listen  to  a  very  long  speech,  but  I  have  here  prepared  a  brief 
statement  -concerning  the  industry  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  one  fact :  We  began  the  manu- 
facture of  wall  pockets  originally  with  10  or  15  employees.  We  now 
have  about  100,  mostly  girls,  who  are  experts  at  this  sort  of  work; 
and  the  wages  paid  are  from  $16  to  $40  per  week. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  you  what  wages  are  for  a  similar 
character  of  work  abroad,  because  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me  have  gone  into  details  very  fully  on  that  subject,  and  the  work 
which  they  have  described  is  similar  to  ours.  We  are  to-day  making 
only  about  250,000  for  the  year,  as  against  1,000,000  last  year,  and, 
incidentally,  because  of  the  price  of  paper,  which  is  manufactured 
from  the  by-product  of  tobacco  factories,  made  from  tobacco  stems, 
and  which  was  of  very  little  value  aside  from  its  use  in  such  paper — 
but  the  price  of  that  has  fallen  quite  considerably,  and  we  have 
reduced  our  price  to  the  jobber  from  $99  down  to  $75  this  year  for  the 
largest  wall  pockets. 

With  that  short  statement,  with  the  permissicfn  of  the  committee, 
I  will  file  this  brief  which  I  have  prepared. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  your  brief  contain  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  gives  you  our  cost  of  production.  I  have  not 
gone  into  the  details  as  to  cost  per  pound,  but  we  have  given  you  the 
total  cost  to  manufacture — ^so  mucn  per  thousanu. 

Senator  McLean.  In  a  word,  about  what  does  your  raw  material 
cost  you  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  but  if  you  will  permit  me 
I  will  ascertain  and  add  that  to  the  brief  and  give  it  to  tne  stenog-^ 
rapher. 

(In  answer  to  the  q^uestion  of  Senator  McLean,  Mr.  Hamilton 
furnished  the  following  information :) 

The  present  cost  of  paper  averages  5i  cents  per  pound. 

Aniline  colors  average  12.75  per  pound,  except  blue,  which  costs  at  the  present 
time  $7.75  per  pound. 

The  average  cost  of  the  pockets  at  the  factory  per  thousand  is:  Small  size,  $41; 
medium,  $53;  laige,  $68. 

Of  these  costs  labor  represents  $28  for  the  small  sizes,  $33  for  medium,  and  $39  for 
the  lai>;e  sizes. 

Prices  to  the  trade  for  the  season  of  1923  are,  respectively,  $44,  $58,  and  $75. 

BRIEF  OF  CKARLES  A.  HAMILTON,  BSPREBXlTTXirO  BUFFALO  ABT  MAHtrFACTITR- 

INO  CO..  WASHIHOTOH,  D.  C. 

We  ask  that  you  so  amend  paragraph  1313  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7456  as  to  place  a  specific 
duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  upon  wall  pockets* as  described  in  the  paragraph  above  men- 
tioned instead  of  the  proposed  ad  valorem  duty  of  26  per  cent. 

The  reason  for  asking  this  change  in  the  tariff  is  that  the  present  condition  of  this 
industry  is  threatened  with  absolute  annihilation  through  the  competition  of  the 
products  of  German  manufacturers. 

Previous  to  1914  no  wall  pockets  were  made  in  the  United  States  There  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  imported  each  year,  which  were  sold  through  the 
representatives  of  the  German  manufacturers  and  American  jobbing  houses.  The 
Buffalo  Art  Manufacturing  Co.  (Inc.)  was  one  of  the  American  concerns  importing 
wall  pockets  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  trade  which  came  to  that  company  in 
the  distribution  of  its  own  products.    The  stoppage  of  the  importation  of  German 
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supplies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  the  trade, 
to  produce  wall  pocketa  in  the  United  States,  and  with  that  object  in  view  the  BuHalu 
Art  Manutacturmg  Co.  established  a  small  plant  for  the  production  of  the^e  enocU. 
The  principal  owner  of  that  plant  Mr.  F.  J.  Offermann,  at  first  in  vested  about  $10,000, 
but  a?  the  demand  grew  his  investment  increased,  until  to-day  he  and  his  aasoriate' 
have  invested  nearly  $100,000  in  this  particular  branc  h  of  their  work.  The  numl  or 
of  employees  grew  from  15  or  20  to  more  than  100.  and  the  earnings  of  theee  employees^ 
is  from.  $16  to  $40  a  week.  About  the  same  time  the  United  States  Wall  iPociet  MaDu- 
facturing  Co.  was  established  in  New  York  (*ity  and  together  there  two  fcmenn» 
produced  wall  pockets  to  the  value  of  approximately  $500,000  annually,  employing 
a  total  of  about  175  people. 

But  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  rehabilitation  of  Ceiman  induetiiee  fccu 
brought  about  a  return  of  imports  from  Germany,  and  since  the  Ways  and  Mfao? 
Committee  prepared  the  pending  tariff  bill  the  import ationp  frcm  Q ermany  ha\  e  frron n 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  New  York  company  has  quit  businefp  entirely  and  oi  r  cc in- 

Sany  has  been  compelled  to  cut  its  production  down  so  that  insteid  of  Fcire  .^0 
ifferent  designs  heretofore  manufactured  we  are  producing  only  7.  and  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  clo^e  down  entirely  unleps  we  arc  ei  vpn  adequate  protection. 

The  prices  at  which  these  seven  designs  are  sold  to  the  tiade  range  from  $40  to  |75 
per  thousand,  -which  represents  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  an  aveiage  profit  of  <mly 
10  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  labor  and  material.  Even  this  small  percentage  over 
cost  is  not  net,  as  wall  pockets  are  sold  on  long  credits.  Goods  sold  in  the  spring  aro 
not  paid  for  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
banks  to  pay  for  labor  and  material.  The  interest  paid  on  such  loans  reduces  profits 
to  not  more  than  6  per  cent.  Were  it  not  for  Uie  fact  that  our  company  has  developed 
the  manufacture  of  other  lines,  such  as  calendars,  no  further  attempt  would  be  made 
to  compete  v  ith  the  German  manufacturers,  but  this  branch  of  our  businen  would 
be  discontinued  entirely,  and  it  must  be  aiscontinued  unless  Congress  ^i\\  afford 
us  protection.  If  com]>elled  to  take  this  course,  the  plant  i^ill  have  to  be  scrapped 
completely,  as  the  equipment  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  can  it  be 
sold  for  20  per  cent  of  its  cost.  German  vcall  pockets  are  offered  in  the  United  States 
market  to-day  at  prices  ranging  from  2,000  to  4,000  marks.  During  the  last  two 
months  the  exchange  fluctuations  of  the  German  mark,  as  sho^n  in  an  article  in 
Commerce  Reports,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  December  19,  1921, 
headed  "No  fundamental  economic  improvement  shown  by  recovery  of  German 
mark,  *'  ranged  from  0.0035  cent  on  the  18th  of  November,  up  to  0.0054  cent  on  the 
Ist  of  December.    The  same  bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that — 

**The  constantly  grov  ing  adverse  trade  balance^nd  the  fear  of  protective  measures 
abroad  hes  led  the  German  Government  to  attempt  a  new  control  of  export  prices 
in  an  endeavor  to  approximate  the  world  level.  It  vill  be  increasinglv  necessary 
to  sell  a  large  proportion  of  the  industiial  output  abroad.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
by  the  foreign  trade  office,  although  without  entire  success^  to  compel  the  payments 
for  German  exports  to  be  made  in  foreign  currencies. " 

But  it  needs  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  control  the  American 
market  for  wall  pockets,  for  tnat  control  exists  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  entire 
Qountry  is  to-day  flooded  w  ith  the  German  imports.  The  orders  booked  by  the  Buffalo 
Art  Manufacturing  Co.  for  the  current  season  have  fallen  off  more  than  70  per  cent, 
oii^-ing  to  the  fact  that  the  German  manufactiurer  is  able  to  place  his  wares  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  jobbers  at  a  price  far  below  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
country. 

The  argument  that  the  value  of  the  German  mark  may  increase  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  wipe  out  this  difference  in  cost  has  little  to  commend  it,  for  the  fact  remains  that  the 
present  cost  of  production  in  Germany  is  far  below  the  cost  in  the  United  States,  and, 
even  with  the  restoration  of  the  antewar  value  of  the  mark,  Germany,  owing  to  the 
great  difference  in  the  wages,  can  and  will  continue  to  produce  wall  pockets  at  a  figure 
which  we  can  not  meet  in  the  United  States.  Nor  can  the  American  buyer  depend 
upon  any  ad  vantage  as  a  result  of  the  lower  cost  of  German  manufacture .  Past  history 
demonstrates  clearly  that,  with  the  elimination  of  American  competition,  the  Germans 
will  promptly  increase  the  selling  price  in  this  country  to  the  highest  figure  that  the 
market  will  stand.  The  gas-mantle  industry  is  a  case  in  point.  Some  years  ago  a 
firm  in  Ohio  developed  the  placer  mining  of  monozite  sand  in  North  Carolina.  Mono* 
zite  sand  is  the  raw  material  from  which  nitrate  of  thorium  is  produced.  Nitrate  of 
thorium  is  essential  in  the  making  of  gas  mantles.  The  Germans  cut  the  price  of 
thorium  to  such  a  figure  in  this  country  that  the  industry  was  throttled  and  monozite 
sand  is  no  longer  produced  successfully. 

Wall  pockets  are  made  principally  from  a  coarse  paper  which  is  a  by-product  of  the 
tobacco  manufactories.  Its  base  is  the  tobacco  stems  which  are  thrown  out  in  t-he 
manufacture  of  smoking  material .    There  has  been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  this  commodity 
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and -a  corresponding  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  wholesale  price  of  the  American 
product.  But  there  has  been  no  corresponding  fall  in  the  price  of  aniline  dyes,  which 
are  an  essential  material  in  the  manufacture  of  these  ^oods.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Buffalo  Art  Works  writes  under  date  of  December  o,  as  follows: 

*^Acc(Mnding  to  information  we  received  regarding  the  importation  of  wall  pockets 
from  Germany,  these  have  increased  almost  S>  per  cent  over  the  previous  six  months. 

*'  Its  effect  on  our  business  can  be  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
concern,  called  the  United  States  Wall  Pocket  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  discontinued 
entirely  the  manufacture  of  wall  pockets,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  compete  with 
the  German  products. 

*'  We  are  inclosing  you  a  copy  of  our  new  price  list,  and  you  will  note  that  our  new 
line  consists  of  but  seven  designs,  whereas  we  usually  carried  about  30  designs. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  relying  on  a  fair  duty  being  placed  on  wall 
pockets,  we  should  be  compelled  to  discontinue  also,  as  we  are  unable  to  even  begin 
to  compete  with  the  German  wall  pockets  under  present  conditions. 

"  Raw  material  has  not  fallen  to  any  great  extent,  with  the  exception  of  P&PJ^r. 
This  is  reflected  in  ourprices,  as  we  are  now  selling  the  large  size  at  $75  per  1,000, 
.  which  were  selling  at  $99.  Aniline  colors  cost  us  the  same.  As  skilled  labor  is  re- 
quired, we  have  Men  unable  to  reduce  our  costs  in  this  direction.** 

We  believe  that  we  have  shown  you  in  the  above  the  reasons  why  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  tariff  be  placed  upon  wall  pockets  high  enough  to  insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  industry  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  wall  pockets  are  not  a  prime 
necessity  in  the  life  of  the  American  people.  It  is  also  true  that  they  do  not  compete 
with  the  art  galleries  or  exhibitions  of  pictures,  but  they  do  add  brightness  to  the  homes 
of  the  poorer  of  our  population;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  helps  to 
lessen  the  unemployment  of  American  working  people,  we  urge  that  you  help  us  to 
maintain  these  people  in  their  places  by  affording  us  the  means  to  continue  to  pay 
them  wages,  which  we  can  not  do  unless  we  are  given  protection  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  existence  of  this  industry. 

As  a  further  ar^^ument  for  the  desirability  of  placing  a  specific  duty  upon  wall 
pockets  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  act  of  1909  views  of  any  land- 
scape, scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  in  the  United  States  on  cardboard  or  paper 
were  made  dutiable  at  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  thinner  cards  containing  such  scenes  were  made  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
thousand.  In  t^e  act  of  1913  cards  containing  American  scenes  (par.  329,  p.  116  of  the 
comparison)  were  made  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  thousand.  Here  the  committee 
has  a  precedent  upon  which  to  base  the  action  which  we  ask.  Should  it  be  deemed 
defliraDle  to  refrain  from  including  wall  pockets  in  paragraph  1313,  we  ask  that  these 
articles  be  placed  in  paragraph  1310  by  inserting  the  words  "wall  pockets*'  after  the 
word  ''booldets''  made  of  paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  paragraph 
1310,  page  116  of  the  comparison,  so  as  to  make  wall  pockets  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
15  cents  a  pound,  as  it  is  proposed  to  make  booklets  of  similar  character. 

PAPEE  TUBES. 

[Paragraph  1313.] 

8TATEKBNT  OF  FBEDEBICK  L.  CHASE,  BEPBESENTING  F.  A. 
CHASE  A  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  B.  I.;  AND  THE  AlCEBICAN  PAPER 
TUBE  CO.,  OF  WOONSOCKET,  B.  I. 

Mr.  Chase.  The  subject  we  are  interested  in,  sir.  is  a  duty  on  paper 
tubes  used  in  the  textile  arts  for  spinning,  and  I  brought  clown  a  tew 
samples  to  show  what  they  look  like  and  incidentally  to  show  how 
they  are  used,  and,  if  I  may,  I  will  state  briefly  our  position  in  the 
matter  [exhibiting  samples  to  committee]. 

We  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  for  the  enactment 
in  the  new  tariflt  law  of  a  clause  in  Schedule  M — Papers,  granting 
due  and  equitable  protection  to  our  products,  and  petitioning  for 
the  insertion  in  a  proper  paragraph  of  the  words:  ^* Paper  tubes, 
tapered  or  parallel,  5  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  is  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  now  in  paragraph  1313,  basket  clause.  Of  course, 
our  point  is  to  take  it  out  of  the  basket  clause,  and  that  is  specifically 
mentioned  under  the  title  *' paper  tubes." 
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In  the  Fordney  tariff  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives paper  tubes  are  not  specifically  mentioned  and  are  placed  in 
the  basket  clause  with  unlisted  *' manufactures  of  paper,  26  per  cent 
ad  valorem/' 

Inasmuch  as  the  duty  on  paper  from  which  these  tubes  are  made 
carries  the  same  duty  as  the  finished  tubes — 26  per  cent  ad  valorem- 
American  tube  makers  are  afforded  no  margin  of  protection  for  the 
labor  and  manufacture  of  their  product.  To  correct  this  inequity, 
we  therefore  earnestly  urge  that  in  the  new  tariff  law  paper  tubes 
be  specifically  mentioned  and  listed  and  given  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  tubes  for  textile  purposes  in  the  United 
States  represents  a  business  of  considerable  magnitude  and  invest- 
ment, requires  highly  developed  plants  and  equipment  and  much 
skilled  and  highly  trained  labor.  The  business  is  conducted  by  a 
number  of  independent  plants  in  various  States. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  honorable  body  to  know  that  during 
the  war  a  great  majority  of  the  silk,  woolen,  cotton,  and  worsted 
spinners  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  output  of  the  paper-tube 
makers  of  the  United  States  to  run  their  plants,  and  in  our  opinion 
the  protection  of  the  paper-tube  industry  of  the  United  States  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  very  large  textile  interests. 

The  manufacture  of  paper-tube  products  in  forei^  countries, 
principally  in  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  is  highly  develop- 
ed and  of  very  considerable  proportions,  and  specially  well  organized 
for  export  trade,  which  is  normally  of  very  lai^e  volume.  Being 
conversant  with  tube-manufacturing  conditions  m  these  countries 
and  in  touch  with  their  present  day  costs,  we  know  them  to  possess 
very  marked  advantages  in  costs  of  production  over  the  makers  of 
similar  products  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to  materials,  labor, 
and  overhead,  but  principally  in  the  matter  of  labor,  which  is  our 
largest  item  of  cost. 

Foreign  labor  costs  approximate  one-quarter  the  cost  of  similar 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  enables  our  European  competitors 
to  make  prices  for  export  to  the  United  States  which  makers  in  this 
country  will  find  it  impossible  to  meet  and  maintain  American 
standards  of  wages.  A  careful  survey  of  conditions  abroad  in  our 
industry  shows  clearly  both  an  ability  and  a  purpose  at  the  present 
time  to  undersell  American  makers  of  paper  tubes  in  our  home 
market.  In  addition,  the  abnormal  situation  in  foreign  exchange 
gives  the  tube  makers  abroad  an  added  advantage  in  underselling 
American  makers. 

In  view  of  the  known  conditions  abroad  and  to  aflford  adequate 
and  fair  protection  to  American  manufacturers  of  paper  tubes 
whom  we  feel  are  entitled  to  proper  protection  on  their  products, 
we  respectfully  ask  the  consider  tion  of^your  honorable  body  and  the 
granting  of  our  petition  for  the  enactment  of  the  clause  above, 
"paper  tubes,  tapered  or  parallel,  5  cents  per  pound  and  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem." 

Senator  Smoot.  Tell  us  how  manv  men  are  emploved  in  the  indus- 
try  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  there  might  be  employed,  perhaps,  500  or  600. 
It  is  not  large  in  that  respect,  but,  on  tne  other  hand,  it  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  spinners. 


Schedule  14. 
SUNDRIES. 


ASBESTOS  MANTTFACTTrjlES. 

[Paragraph  1401.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HABBY  PAUL  BABNES,  BEPBESENTING  AMEBICAN 
MANUFACTUBEBS  OF  ASBESTOS  MATEBIALS. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  represent  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  Keasby  &  Mattison  Co.,  with  factories  in  Ambler,  Pa. ; 
Johns-Mannville  (Inc.),  with  factories  in  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois;  the  American  Asbestos 
Co.,  with  factories  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  Asbestos  Fiber  Spinning  Co., 
with  factories  in  Pennsylvania:  the  Asbestos  Textile  Co.,  with  fac- 
tories in  New  York  and  Massacnusetts ;  the  Franklin  Manufacturing 
Co.,  with  factories  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  General  Asbestos  &  Bubber 
Co.,  with  factory  in  South  Carolina:  the  Norristown  Magnesia  & 
Asbestos  Co.,  with  factories  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  Sail  Mountain  Co., 
with  factories  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois;  the  United  States  As- 
bestos Co.,  with  factory  in  Pennsylvania;  the  H.  F.  Watson  Co.,  with 
factories  in  Pennsylvania;  t^ie  CJonneross  Yarn  Mills,  with  factories 
in  South  Carolina :  and  the  Asbestos  Shingle  Slate  &  Sheathing  Co., 
with  factories  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  asbestos  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of 
the  form  in  which  asbestos  is  treated  in  the  present  bill,  under  para- 
graph 1401,  but  believe  that  the  rates  suggested  in  this  paragraph, 
and  passed  b^^  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  much  too  low. 

The  grouping  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
justified  because  of  the  wide  range  of  materials  manufactured  from 
asbestos  or  in  which  asbestos  forms  an  important  component  part. 
Further,  the  quality  of  asbestos  itself  entering  into  these  materials  is 
of  such  wide  difference  that  these  various  classes  of  materials  should 
be  considered  individually  and  not  under  a  general  heading  "  Manu- 
factures of  asbestos,"  as  has  been  the  case  in  tariffs  heretofore.  The 
value  of  asbestos  entering  into  these  products  ranges  from  1  cent  per 
pound  to  $1.50  per  pound,  and  the  value  of  the  finished  materials 
ranges  from  1^  cents  per  pound  to  $10  and  upward  per  pound. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  value  of  manufactures  of 
asbestos  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Barnes,  $100,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry  1 

Mr.  Barnes.  From  30,000  to  50,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  industry  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Comparatively,  sir ;  having  grown  up  during  the  last 
20  years. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  calculated  the  imports,  and  can 
you  state  them  over  a  series  of  years,  coming  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  imports  in  1920  were  $204,000 ;  exports—I  will 
treat  that  later  on  in  my  statement. 

Senator  LA-FoiiLETTE.  Have  you  the  imports  for  a  series  of  years 
preceding  1920  to  show  whether  it  has  been  increasing  or  not?  ' 

Mr.  Barnes.  No  ;  I  have  not  those  figures.  The  Tariff  Ccanmission 
has  prepared  them,  I  believe,  and  I  have  seen  them.  The  export  of 
asbestos  from  foreign  countries  was  prohibited  during  the  war,  as 
it  was  an  absolute  war  necessity,  so  that  no  country  could  export 
during  that  period. 

The  approved  classification  will  simplify  the  collections  of  reve- 
nue and  minimize  the  opportunity  for  undervaluation,  whether  it  be 
intention  or  unintention. 

Since  asbestos  products  were  first  placed  on  the  dutiable  list,  in 
1883,  the  industry  has  grown  from  a  capitalization  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  employing  not  over  100  men  to  the  industry  of 
to-day,  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  between  fifty  and  seventy-five 
million  dollars,  and  employing  in  normal  times  over  50,000  men, 
and  a  yearly  business  turnover  of  $100,000,000. 

During  this  period,  since  1883,  many  new  uses  of  asbestos  have 
been  found  and  manufacturing  processes  have  been  greatly  im- 

{>roved.    In  fact,  so  many  uses  now  require  asbestos  that  it  is  abso> 
utely  essential  in  times  of  both  peace  and  wan 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Congressman  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  asbestos  [reading] : 

Navy  Dkpartmknt, 
Washington,  May  S4,  iBil. 

My  Dear  Mb.  AVatson  :  In  response  to  your  request,  I  hasten  to  advise  yoo 
that  the  United  States  Navy  uses  large  quantities  of  asbestos  in  the  form  of 
such  finished  products  as  pipe  covering,  millboard,  and  magnesia  blocks. 

It  is  impossible  on  this  short  notice  to  give  even  an  approximation  of  the 
amount  of  asbestos  which  would  be  contained  in  a  year's  supply  of  these  finished 
products;  but,  as  this  material  is  constantly  used  in  the  installation  and 
repairs  to  boilers  and  pipe  lines  ashore  and  afloat,  this  commodity  is  of  great 
importance  and  interest  to  the  Navy. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Edwin  Denby,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Watson, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  House  of  RepresentaHves, 

Asbestos  is  used  as  an  electrical  insulator,  a  fire  resistant  and  pro- 
tection, for  steam  packing  and  other  purposes,  as  a  fuel  conserver,  as 
a  building  material,  and  in  a  hundred  and  one  different  ways  asbestos 
products  are  reauired  in  the  industrial  world.  They  are  also  found 
m  the  humblest  nome  in  the  form  of  stove  mats,  toasters,  iron  holders, 
and  other  domestic  appliances. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  is  in  the  form  of  asbestos  shingles, 
which  are  rapidly  replacing  inflammable  shingles,  although  this 
branch  of  the  indiistry  has  developed  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  asbestos  industry  of  comparatively  re- 
cent growth  ? 

Mr,  Barnes.  Yes.  sir. 

In  stating  that  the  m«\nuf  acturers  do  not  believe  that  the  rates  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives  are  high  enough,  we  mean 
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that  the  rates  as  approved  will  not  give  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  sufficient  protection  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  between 
American  and  European  production.  Witnesses  from  other  lines  of 
industry — ^manufacturers,  employees  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
othersyhave  appeared  before  this  committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  and  stated  tnat  the  wage 
difference  between  American  and  European  labor  is,  in  many  coun* 
tries,  a  1 : 3  ratio,  while  in  countries  where  the  exchange  is  very  low 
the  ratio  is  1 :  12. 

We  find,  upon  investigating  the  cost  of  European  production,  that 
the  waees  paid  are  approximately  as  follows :  In  Germany,  for  un- 
skilled labor,  150  marks,  about  $1.60,  per  week;  in  England,  for  un- 
skilled labor,  26  shillings,  about  $6,  per  week;  and  m  the  United 
States,  $20  per  week. 

For  carders,  spinners,  and  other  skilled  textile  workers  the  Ger- 
man laborer  receives  200  marks  per  week,  or  about  $2,  present  ex- 
change ;  the  English  skilled  weaver  receives  56  shillings  per  week,  or 
$13,  present  exchange;  and  the  American  workingman  of  the  same 
class  receives  from  $30  to  $40  per  week.  These  figures  for  English 
textile  workers  were  furnished  by  the  deputy  minister  of  labor, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  cost  of  production  of  asbestos  materials  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  material  and  labor  and  overhead.  About  66  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  production  is  material  and  45  per  cent  is  labor  and  over- 
head. Even  in  the  cost  of  material  the  American  manufacturer  is 
handicapped  by  the  European  competitors. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes ;  manufacturers  of  aU  grades  of  asbestos.  Here- 
tofore the  witnesses  have  only  spoken  about  shingles.  This  is  chiefly 
the  textiles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rates  here  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No,  sir ;  we  are  asking  for  higher  rates. 


American  workmen  will  not  work  with  certain  grades  of  asbestos 
fiber^  the  use  of  which  the  European  workman  thinks  nothing  of; 
that  IS,  certain  grades  of  fiber  contain  a  great  deal  of  dust,  which  teAds 
to  tuberculosis,  and  the  American  workmen  will  not  use  it,  while  the 
Europeans  will.  These  grades  are  very  much  cheaper  than  the  class 
of  fibers  used  by  the  American  manufacturers,  but  as  they  are  full  of 
dirt,  sand,  and  dust,  their  use  is  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  workman  coming  in  contact  with  same. 

Further,  the  American  manufacturer  has  always  planned  his  pro- 
ductionis  on  a  lar^e  output  basis,  and  this  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  labor.  In  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheap, 
these  low-grade  fibers,  which  work  more  slowly  than  the  high-graae 
Canadian,  can  be  used  to  profit.  This  is  not  the  case  in  America. 
To  use  these  cheap  fibers  the  labor  cost  would  be  so  increased  that  ,  * 
the  advantage  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  would  be  lost.  — ./ 

The  American  asbeistos  manufacturers  during  the  war  were  practi- 
cally compelled  by  the  Government  to  increase  their  output,  requiring 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  installation  of  new  ec^uipment.'  This 
increase  in  output  was  required  to  furnish  the  war  inaustries  with 
their  essential  requirements  of  asbestos.  The  manufacturers  willingly 
did  as  requested.  Many  of  them,  in  fact  most,  increased  the  size  of 
their  plants  and  their  production.    Any  excess  profits  which  they 
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made  dnring  that  period  have  been  collected  as  taxes.  Now  the 
American  manufacturer  finds  himself  with  a  plant  which,  perhaps, 
is  too  large  for  normal  conditions — no  ready  cash — a  stock  of  manu- 
factured goods  on  hand,  and  European  products  being  imported  at  a 
price  below  the  cost  of  the  American  production. 

Very  much  the  same  condition  is  true  of  the  European  manufac- 
turers with  regards  to  overproduction,  only  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  dispose  of  their  materials  in  foreign  markets. 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  (Germany  can  all  supply  their  owd 
requirements  for  asbestos  materials.  Besides  furnisnmg  this  quan- 
tity of  material  they  could  furnish  sufficient  for  the  requirements  in 
this  country,  and  under  the  tariff  now  in  effect  are  endeavoring  to  dis- 
pose of  this  excess  of  material  at  what  will  be  an  enormous  profit 
for  them,,  due  to  their  difference  in  costs  and  the  advantage  in 
exchange. 

Imports  of  asbestos  have  not  been  very  large,  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  business  is  not  prosperous  at  the  present  time  and  the  require- 
ments are  not  heavy.  Any  orders,  nowever,  or  i^quiri^  whddi 
appear  upon  the  market  are  immediately  seized  by  importers  at 
prices  far  below  the  American  manufacturer's  cost,  and  thus  the 
American  manufacturer  is  compelled,  if  he  desires  any  business— 
and  in  most  cases  some  business  must  be  secured  in  order  to  have 
^ready  cash  to  meet  our  taxes — ^to  sell  his  material  at  a  loss. 

That  Europe  intends  to  secure  this  American  and  other  export 
business  may  be  judged  from  an  article  appearing  in  the  Gummi- 
2ieitung,  a  German  magazine  relating  to  tne  rubber  and  asbestos 
industry.  We  quote  from  this  magazine  as  follows — I  will  not  read 
it  but  would  like  it  to  ^o  into  the  record : 

(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

In  any  case  it  Is  a  pleasing  fact  to  know  tbat  already  toward  the  end  of 
1919  the  German  asbestos  Industries  had  at  their  disposal  sufficient  raw  mate- 
rial to  enable  them  to  offer  their  goods  In  the  former  good  quality  and  variety. 
Since  then  the  German  asbestos  Industry  has  aimed  with  all  its  strength  and 
power  at  regaining  its  former  position  as  chief  supplier  of  foreign  countries. 
Leading  firms  report  that  In  spite  of  terrible  difficulties  they  have  already 
succeeded  in  reviving  many  old  connections  and  in  establishing  new  ones. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  prices  of  raw  asbestos  can  not  at  present  stand 
a  comparison  with  those  of  former  years;  on  the  contrary,  the  prices  have 
undergone  an  enormous  increase  in  the  world's  market  They  now  figure  ten- 
fold as  much  as  before  the  war  at  places  of  production.  This  Is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  Increased  cost  of  production,  higher  wages,  etc.  These  are. 
of  course,  not  the  only  causes  for  the  extraordinary  rise  in  prices.  It  may 
be  added— that  one  of  the  most  important  wells  of  production — i.  e.,  Bassian 
Siberia — is  totally  at  a  standstill,  the  general  conditions  there  making  any 
production  or  export  whatever  Impossible.  This  circumstance  acts  strongly 
in  the  rapid  advance  of  prices  for  raw  asbestos,  which  all  countries  are  badly 
In  need  of. 

Naturally  the  prices  for  ready-made  asbestos  articles  have  had  to  follow  this 
advance  in  the  prices  of  the  raw  material,  so  that  It  stands  to  reason  that  not 
only  in  Germany  but  in  all  other  countries  a  considerable  rise  In  asbestos 
goods  has  ensued.  The  German  industry  is  particularly  hard  hit  by  it  and 
is  feeling  it  all  the  more  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  rate  of  exchange,  raw 
materials  having  to  be  paid  for  at  manifold  prices. 

The  economic  union  of  the  German  asbestos  industry  is  making  every  effort 
to  create  a  sound  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  trade.  In  the  matter  of 
exportation  the  low  rate  of  German  exchange  is  a  considerable  advantage, 
however  much  it  harms  German  industry  on  the  other  hand,  because  through 
this  the  foreign  markets  can  buy  German  asbestos  goods  considerably  cheaper, 
so  that  the  German  asbestos  industry  is  placed  In  a  position  to  successfully 
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compete  with  its  prices  against  foreign  competition.  If  one  adds  to  this  the 
fiuperiority  of  the  German  industry  in  the  technical  x>erftetlon  of  their  prod- 
ucts, one  may  hope  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  it  may  regain  its 
old  position  on  the  world's  markets. 

The  German  asbestos  industry  has  survived  and  overcome  the  hard  years 
ot  war  and  is  Just  making  its  way  in  winning  back  its  former  importance 
and  efficiency.  It  is  called  upon  not  only  to  meet  all  home  demand  but  also 
to  satisfy  a  considerable  amount  of  the  foreign  demands.  For  this  purpose 
the  German  asbestos  goods  manufacturers  are  at  present  fortifjring  themselves. 
When  one  considers  what  an  Important  part  the  German  aieiestos  goods 
played  on  the  world's  markets  before  the  war,  it  is  only  a  matter,  of  course, 
that  the  German  manufacturers  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  into  con- 
tact again  with  their  old  customers  abroad  and  to  discover  new  spheres  of 
action.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  has  been  formerly  ex- 
ported. 

A  proper  idea  of  the  German  export  in  asbestos  goods  in  1918  is  given  by  the 
following  export  figures : 


Asbestos  paper,  cardboard,  cement  plates 

Tbraads,  cords,  ropes,  etc.,  made  of  asbestos , 

Asbestos  texture 

Other  articles  of  asbestos  (asbestos^nbber  articles,  Klingerit,  articles  of  cloth 
ioi;,  asbestos  for  boilers,  etc.) 

Total 


5,225,000 


The  war  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperous  German  asbestos  Industry  on 
the  one  hand  through  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  raw  material, 
and  on  the  other  hand  through  the  prohibition  of  all  export  trade  with  asbestos 
goods.  As  Germany  is  fully  dependent  for  its  supply  of  raw  asbestos  upon 
foreign  countries  the  Importation  ceased  shortly  after  the  war  had  started, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  confiscate  the  reserves,  which  were  in  the  country,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  most  necessary  demands,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were 
the  needs  of  the  Army.  Every  kind  of  export  had,  of  course,  to  be  prohibited, 
and  this  lasted  throughout  five  years.  It  is  certainly  a  hard  test  to  the  pros- 
perity, efliciency,  and  adaptability  of  the  German  asbestos  industry,  but  on 
the  other  side  had  this  advantage,  that  many  new  ideas  were  brought  forth 
and  which  are  now  of  great  benefit  to  the  Industry.  At  all  events,  it  says  very 
much  for  the  vitality  and  enterprise  of  this  branch  of  industry  that  it  has  so 
quickly  overcome  the  effects  of  those  unprofitable  years  and  Is  making  every 
effort  to  gain  expansion  and  foreign  trade. 

After  the  war  had  ceased  the  prospects  of  the  German  asbestos  industry  *soon 
became  promising,  as  asbestos  productions  were  among  the  first  articles  which 
were,  on  principle,  permitted  for  export.  Of  course,  certain  formalities  had  to 
be  gone  through  in  every  case,  and  special  permission  for  exporting  procured, 
but  this  was  only  a  matter  of  form  in  order  to  Insure  that  sufficient  prices  had 
been  charged.  Accordingly  the  importation  of  raw  asbestos  was  unconditionally 
allowed.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  exceedingly  high  prices  had  to  be  paid  for 
it,  but  there  was  an  urgent  need  of  this  material,  and  high  prices  were  realized 
for  the  ready  manufactured  articles  owing  to  the  brisk  demand. 

Mr.  Barxes.  As  an  example  of  the  difference  in  cost  in  American 
and  in  European  manufacture  we  have  received  a  quotation  from  an 
English  manufacturer  for  asbestos  yarn,  containing  less  than  10 
per  cent  cotton,  of  3  shillings  3  pence  per  pound,  or  approximately 
75  cents  per  pound  in  American  money.  In  the  United  States  the 
labor  on  this  class  of  vam  is  greater  than  the  European  selling  price, 
and  the  total  cost  oi  this  class  is  approximately  $2.50  per  pound. 
The  duty,  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  84  cents; 
or,  with  the  duty,  according  to  the  proposed  bill,  j)lns  the  European 
quotation,  this  European  yarn  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for 
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$1.50  per  pound,  while  it  costs  the  American  manufacturers  at  least 
$2.60  per  pound  to  produce  it.  Again,  on  manufacturer's  yam  of 
a  quahty  containing  over  10  per  cent  cotton  English  manufacturers 
quote  1  shilling  11  pence,  or  about  32  cents  per  pound.  The  same 
class  of  materials  costs  the  American  manufacturer  about  95  cents 
to  produce.  The  duty,  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  this  class  of  yarn  is  32  cents  per  pound.  Since  cloth,  tapes, 
tubings,  packings,  etc.,  are  all  manufactured  from  yarn,  the  differ- 
ence m  cost  between  the  American  and  the  European  production  on 
these  classes  of  materials  will  vary  in  the  same  ratio  as  between 
European  and  American  manufactured  yarns.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  rates  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  are  not 
high  enough  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  and  we,  there- 
fore, request  that  the  Senate  increase  these  rates  to  those  which  were 
contained  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  are  as  follows : 

DUTTABLK  LIST. 

Asbestos  paper  and  millboard  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  this  section,  5  cents  per  poun(} ;  asbestos  paper  and  mill- 
board, manufactured  from  long-fiber  asbestos  for  gaskets,  and  so  forth,  elec- 
trical papers  not  exceeding  ^\e  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or 
articles  manufactured  therefrom,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Articles  composed  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement  in  sheets  or  plates  not 
exceeding,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  In  thickness,  H  cents  per  square  foot;  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  but  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
2i  cents  per  square  foot ;  more  than  one-fourth  but  not  exceeding  one-lialf  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  5  cents  per  square  foot. 

Sheets  that  are  corrugated  or  otherwise  differing  from  flat  sheets,  6  cents 
per  square  foot  or  fraction  thereof;  colored  sheets  containing  an  admixture 
matter  other  than  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  above  rates. 

Asbestos  wick  and  rope  or  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  35  cents  per 
pound. 

Asbestos  woven-sheet  packing,  in  rolls,  exceeding  one  thirty-second  and  not 
exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  incli  in  thickness,  or  articles  manufactured  there- 
.from,  50  cents  per  pound. 

Asbestos  gaskets  folded  or  cut  from  the  straight  sheet,  rubberized,  graphlted, 
or  otherwise  treated  with  water-proofing  or  lubricating  compound  or  compounds, 
or  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  65  cents  per  pound. 

Asbestos  yam  containing  more  than  10  per  centum  of  foreign  matter  otlier  than 
asbestos,  or  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  50  cents  per  pound;  asbestos 
yarns,  and  listings  exceeding  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an  Inch  in  thick- 
ness, containing  less  than  10  per  centum  of  foreign  matter,  and  cloths,  tapes, 
cords,  or  other  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  $1.75  per  pound ;  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  one- thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  $2.50  per  pound. 

Asbestos  mantle  threads,  with  or  without  wire,  treated  or  untreated,  |2.ri0 
per  pound. 

Asbestos  textile  fabrics,  containing  10  per  centum  and  not  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  foreign  matter  other  than  asbestos,  75  cents  per  pound;  containing 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  foreign  matter  other  than  asbestos,  50  cents  per 
I>ound. 

All  other  manufactures  of  asbestos,  and  articles  or  manufactures  of  which 
asbestos  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  40  per  centuin  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  provisions  of  any  net  or  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  to  your  attention 
a  brief  filed  for  the  American  Asbestos  Dealers'  Association  this  morn- 
ing and  point  out  a  few  errors  in  the  statements.  These  companies 
import  their  shingles  from  Canada,  and  6nlj  consider  the  question 
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from  that  viewpoint;  that  is,  Canadian  importation.    Shingles  are 
also  imported  from  Europe  in  fairly  large  quantity. 

Senator  McCumbeb  (presiding).  From  what  section  of  Europe? 

Mr.  Barnes.  From  ^oelffium,  chiefly. 

It  is  not  from  Canada,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  shingles 
will  be  imported^  but  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  American 
Dealers'  Association  states  that  the  thickness  clause  in  the  classifica- 
tion should  be  changed.  We  can  not  agree  with  that.  The  majority 
of  shingles  manufactured  do  not  exceed  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness, 
and  liiat  is  the  basis  upon  which  that  bill  was  written — one-eighth 
inch  carried  a  certain  duty,  and  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  inch  earned  a 
different  duty.    Ordinary  shingles  are  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness. 

It  is  natural  that  these  gentlemen  should  use  statements  to  their 
advanta^  which  seem  to  ro  true,  but  their  statements  are  decidedly 
misleading.  To  take  their  own  figures,  they  stated  that  they  pur- 
chase gray  shing^les  at  $7.72  a  square.  The  present  duty  is  77  cents. 
The  approved  duty  would  be  1  cent  per  square  foot,  or  $1.65.  The 
duty  under  the  Payne  Act  would  have  been  $1.56,  so  that  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  approved  duties  are  under  those  of  the  Payne  Act. 

Colored  shingles,  they  state,  they  purchase  for  $10.20,  with  a  duty 
of  $1.02.  The  approved  duty  woula  be  $5.43.  The  duty  under  the 
Payne  tariff  would  have  been  $2.60.  This  increase  in  duty  is  to 
partially  protect  Uie  American  manufacturer  from  German  shingles, 
as  the  majority  of  colored  shingles  will  come  from  that  country,  and 
as  the  coloring  material  comprises  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
these  shingles^  and  this  coloring  matter  can  be  purchased  in  Germany 
for  one-twentieth  the  price  which  would  be  paid  for  it  in  this  coun- 
try— ^the  shingles  imported  from  Canada  are  chiefly  gray — ^they  are 
able  to  manufacture  colored  shingles  there  much  more  cheaply  than 
on  this  continent. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  base  of  those  shingles? 

Mr.  Barn28.  Asbestos  and  Portland  cement. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  does  the  asbestos  do? 

Mr.  Babnes.  It  binds  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Asbestos  is  used  simply  as  a  binder? 

Mr.  Babnes.  As  a  binder. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  asbestos  is  noninflammable? 

Mr.  Babnes.  It  is. 

Asbestos  corrugated  sheathing  they  advise  they  can  purchase  for 
12  cents.  We  question  this  statement  exceedingly.  European  pro- 
ducers are  quoting  16  cents  to  our  20  cents.  The  approved  duty  on 
this  class  of  material  is  3^  cents  per  square  foot.  Present  duty  would 
be  1.6  cents.    Duty  under  the  Payne  tariff  would  have  been  4  cents. 

Now,  taking  up  the  brief  in  detail,  the  asbestos  dealers  state  that 
during  the  year  1920  asbestos  materials  imported  were  valued  at 
$451,851,  exported  $2,492,192,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
$2,040,341.  They  state  that  this  clearly  shows  that  no  tariff  is  needed 
for  home  protection.  This  is  decidedly  not  the  case.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  material  exported  went  to  Cuba,  the  remainder  of  it 
went  to  South  America.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  American 
asbestos  manufacturer  to  export  his  product  into  any  country  manu- 
facturing asbestos  products.  The  reverse  of  this  is  not  true.  Imports 
have  been  made  into  the  United  States  from  England,  Germany, 
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Italy,.  France,  and  whereyer  else  adbestoB  materials  are  produced. 
It  is  natural  that  we  should  have  the  Cuban  market,  and  of  the  mate- 
rial that  was  shipped  there,  $900,000-*or  practicallv  half  of  e^ery- 
thin^  that  was  exported — was  corrugated  roofioLP  ranusbed  by  the 
KeasDey  &  Mattison  Co.  Shipments  to  Cuba  can  hardly  be  called  ex- 
port, and  thus  instead  of  the  exports  exceeding  the  imports  in  volume, 
m  reality,  taking  country  for  country  in  whidi  asbestos  materials  are 
manufactured,  imports  into  this  country  far  exceeded  our  exports. 

Senator  Watson.  Your  statement  has  altogether  to  do  with  the 
manufacture  of  products  ? 

Mr.  Barnbs.  1  es,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  deal  with  the  tariff  on  asbestos? 

Mr.  Bab27e&  I  do  not,  sir ;  but  outside  of  mj  general  statement  I 
would  like  tx)  point  out  points  on  the  raw  matenaL 

Senator  TVatsok.  Do  we  produce  enouffh  raw  material  in  the 
United  States  now  to  supply  the  American  demand? 

Mr.  Barnss.  We  do  not,  sir. 

The  dealers'  association  further  states  that  the  duty  should  be 
assessed  on  a  square  of  surface  covered  by  a  single.  In  other  words, 
they  request  that  the  customs  appraisers  shall  know  how  many 
shingles  will  be  placed  on  a  square  surface.  How  are  they  to  tell 
whether  there  wul  be  100  laid  to  a  square,  150,  or  200! 

Senator  McCumbeel  Are  those  samples  you  have  the  usual  size? 

Mr.  Babnes.  No  ;  they  are  just  samples.  The  ordinary  sizes  are 
12  by  12  and  8  by  16. 

Yet  the  dealers'  association  states  that  the  duty  should  be  assessed 
on  this  roof  value.  How  is  the  customs  inspector  to  know  the  number 
of  shingles  required  to  cover  this  surface?  They  can  not  tell  hour 
they  wiU  be  applied.  To  date  they  are  allowing  all  shingles  to  enter 
on  a  basis  of  155  to  the  square.  Our  friends,  the  importers,  therefore, 
may  bring  155  shingles,  which  lay  86  to  the  square,  and  declare  them 
as  one  square  of  shingles  instead  of  two  squares.  This  can  not  be  done 
under  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
shingles  themselves  will  be  taxed,  not  the  roof,  and  the  rate  will  be 
upon  a  square  foot  of  shingle  material.  It  will  be  verv  simple  for 
the  customs  inspector,  if  necessary,  to  measure  the  shingle,  secure  the 
square  footage,  and  ascertain  the  number  of  shingles  contained  in  the 
lot. 

The  dealers  also  state  that  the  classification  of  yams  will  require 
considerable  expense  to  ascertain  their  value.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  classification  as  approved  simplifies  the  collection  and  the  valua- 
tion of  asbestos  materials.  Importers  will,  as  formerly,  declare  their 
materials.  An  analysis  will  only  be  necessary  where  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  declaration.  It  is  certainly  much 
more  simple  to  have  a  sample  of  yam  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington  than  to  have  an  accountant  go  through  the 
books  of  the  European  manufacturers. 

The  dealers  also  state  that  if  we  place  a  duty  on  asbestos  materials, 
such  as  is  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  Canada  will 
retailate  by  placing  a  tariff  on  materials  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  evidently  endeavoring  to  blind  your  committee  to  the 
fact  that  Canada  has  had  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent.  They  have  a  royalty 
tax  on  the  raw  asbestos  of  5  per  cent ;  since-  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
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raw  material  is  lost  in  manufacture — we  take  a  ton  of  crude  and  only 
get  500  pounds  of  fiber — ^this  amounts  to  approximately  10  per  cent ; 
or,  in  reality,  Canada  has  an  import  duty  on  asbestos  material  of  35 
per  cent.  The  only  way  Canada  can  retaliate  to  equal  the  approved 
bill  is  to  reduce  their  duty. 

The  "  dealers  "  further  state  that  the  tariff  asked,  paragraphs  A,  B, 
C,  and  D,  will  cause  a  monopoly  to  be  formed  by  those  companies 
manufacturing  sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement. 
There  is  no  danger  of  such  a  monopoly.  There  are  at  least  five  man- 
ufacturers producing  this  class  of  material  at  the  present  time,  and 
as  the  patent  under  which  asbestos  shingles  were  most  satisfactorily 
produced  expired  last  August,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time 
an  additional  number  of  companies  will  be  manufacturing  asbestos 
shingles.  Competition  is  too  keen  between  the  Various  manufacturers 
of  aM)estos  shingles  for  this  tariff  to  lead  an  increase  in  prices  or  to 
destroy  their  fair  competition. 

Further,  we  not  only  compete  with  asbestos  shingles  but  we  com- 
pete with  natural  slate,  wood,  tile,  and  other  shingles.  So  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  monopoly  to  be  formed,  because  if  we  forced  the  price 
up  on  asbestos  shingles  we  would  not  sell  any  and  they  would  all  be 
replaced  by  a  natural  slate,  tile,  wood,  and  other  materials. 

The  "  dealers  "  further  state  that  the  duties  requested  will  prevent 
Ike  importation  of  asbestos  materials  into  this  country  and  thus  re- 
duce the  revenue.  In  answer  to  this  we  would  like  to  quote  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  asbestos  imports,  as  follows : 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  imports  are  not  greatly  affected  by  the  tariff. 
The  imports  are  largely  of  goods  not  made  in  the  United  States — special  prod- 
ucts that  may  be  made  only  by  one  manufacturer  and  which  will  be  imported 
regardless  of  variations  in  the  tariff  until  the  high  price  or  extended  use  of  any 
one  product  warrants  the  building  of  a  plant  for  making  it  in  the  United  States. 
The  tariff  problem,  therefore,  practically  resolves  itself  into  one  of  revenue  only. 

We  note  that  the  dealers  state  that  they  do  not  think  increased  duty 
should  be  placed  upon  asbestos  materials.  We  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  can  evidently  buy  much  more  cheaply 
from  foreign  sources  than  they  can  from  American  manufacturers,  or 
else  they  would  purchase  material  of  a  number  of  Amei;ican  pro- 
ducers, who  would  be  very  glad  to  sell  them  their  material.  ""^^^ 

With  regard  to  raw  material,  it  is  chiefly  exported  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  raw  asbestos  pro- 
duced in  Canada  comes  to  the  United  States.  England  secures  its 
fiber  from  Africa  and  Australia. 

The  Arizona  fiber  is  a  much  cheaper  grade.  I  refer  you  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  the  value  of  Arizona  fiber.  For  one  ton  that 
is  good  thousands  of  tons  are  nonusable.  An  inspection  of  that  [re- 
ferring to  sample  on  committee  table]  compared  with  the  Canadian 
[exhibiting  another  samplej  will  show  you  the  difference  between 
the  two  grades.  That  [indicating]  is  Canadian,  and  you  can  see  it 
is  absolutely  smooth  and  silky;  this  [indicating]  is  harsh  and  will 
not  spin. 

The  only  advantage  of  Arizona  asbestos — and  they  can  always  dis-  ' . 
pose  of  any  amount  of  material  they  can  get — is  the  fact  it  does  not  ( 
contain  iron  in  its  chemical  composition  and  so  it  is  very  valuable  , 
for  spinning  of  electrical  insulation.    But  there  is  not  anywhere  near  ' 
sufficient  produced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
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STATBMBNT  OF  W.   C.   DODGB,  JU.,  BBPBBSBNTINO  ABGUS 
ASBBSTOS  CO.  (INC.),  PORT  CHBSTBB,  N.  Y. 

The  Monthly  Summarjr  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  August,  1921, 
shows  that  for  the  first  eight  monws  of  this  year  the  exports  of  asbestos  manufactures 
were  seven  times  as  great  as  the  imports,  indicating  that  the  American  manii^urer 
is  able  to  meet  forek^n  competition,  notwithstandi^  his  wage  cost  is  greater. 

It  has  been  stated  the  annual  business  turnover  in  asbestos  products  in  the  United 
States  is  $100,000,000.  The  importations  are  less  than  1  per  cent  of  tiiis  amount,  and, 
as  such,  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  productive  activity  of  American  factories. 
The  small  amount  of  goods  imported  acts  as  a  stabilizer  of  prices  and  prevents  the 
possibility  of  control  of  selling  prices  in  the  American  market. 

The  duties  proposed  in  the  Fordney  tariff  range  from  100  per  cent  to  000  per  cent 
increase  over  the  present  tariff,  and  if  these  rates  become  law  all  importatiODS  will 
cease.    This  means  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Government. 

The  accompanvinff  statements  and  figures  are  submitted  to  prove  that  American 
manu&tcturers  of  asoestos  products  are  amply  protected  by  the  Underwood  tariff. 
Any  increase  will  only  benefit  the  manufacturer  and  result  m  added  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer because  of  higher  prices  which  will  undoubtedly  follow.  In  fact,  the  Under- 
wood tariff  could  even  be  lowered  and  still  give  the  necessary  protection  to  American 
industrv. 

Exhibit  A  shows  the  percentage  of  actual  labor  to  the  finished  product,  the  general 
average  being  under  13  per  cent.  Suppose  American  labor  costs  were  double  those 
of  foreign  countries,  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  Underwood  tariff  pro- 
vides ample  protection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  labor  is  only  15  per  cent 
higher  than  English  labor,  as  shown  on  Sheet  G,  making  a  difference  of  but  3  per 
cent  in  the  total  cost  of  the  finished  material.    Importations  are  chiefly  from  England. 

Exhibit  B. — Most  of  the  asbestos  fiber  comes  from  Quebec,  Canada.  Figures  here 
show  a  4  to  1  advantage  for  American  manufacturers  on  transportation  costs. 

Exhibit  C  shows  the  average  American  wage  is  15  per  cent  nigher  than  the  English 
waro. 

Exhibit  D. — Here  is  shown  the  tremendous  increase  in  duties  imposed  by  the  rates 
in  the  Fordney  tariff— from  100  per  cent  to  600  per  cent.  This  disnarity  will  become 
even  greater  with  lower  costs,  because  specific  duties  remain  unchanged.  Such  an 
increase  will  make  importation  impossible. 

Exhibit  E. — ^A  witness  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  order  to  justify 
the  request  for  increased  protection,  stated  only  the  most  expensive  fiber  can  be 
used  for  spinning.  This  extiibit  shows  average  total  production  of  4,500  tons  annually, 
while  the  world  textile  output  is  close  to  20,000  tons.  Obviously  three-quarters  of 
the  production  was  only  possible  with  the  use  of  cheaper  grade  fibers. 

Exhibit  F. — Here  is  shown  the  United  States  exports  and  imports  of  asbestos  goods 
for  eight  months  ending  August,  1921.  Exports  were  seven  times  the  imports.  Why 
need  the  American  manufacturer  fear  competition  at  home  which  he  so  successfully 
meets  abroad? 

Exhibit  %. — In  a  majority  of  instances  the  Fordney  rates  are  greater  than  1914 
selling  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  return  to  figures 
approaching  prewar  levels. 

Exhibit  H  contains  extracts  from  evidence  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  our  comments  upon  same. 

ExHiBrr  A. 

Percentage  of  actual  labor  to  thtfinuhed  cost. 
Asbestos: 

Yam 7.1 

Cloth 11.5 

Proofed  sheeting 14. 2 

Fine  yam 7.6 

Superfine  yam 11 . 2 

Listing 21.  •) 

Average 12. 2 

The  above  are  figures  of  a  manufacturer  in  England,  near  Manchester. 
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Exhibit  B* 

Freight  cost,  mines  to  Rochdale,  England,  on  asbestos  fiber,  £7  Ss.  lOd.  per  2,000 
poundB. 

Freight  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  on  finished  goods,  85s.  per  ton  weight  or 
measurement. 

The  above  expressed  in  American  dollars,  on  the  basis  of  $4.20  to  the  pound  sterling, 
is  equal  to  $2.40  per  hundredweight. 

The  freight  rate  from  Canadian  mines  to  Philadelphia  is  $0.61}  per  hundredweight. 

Tlie  above  shows  an  enormous  advantage  to  American  manufacturers  on  transpor- 
tation costs. 

Exhibit  0. 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  in  asbestos  textile  industry. 

[Basis,  S4.20-£l.] 


Picker  room 

Spinning  room 

Spooling  and  twisting. 

Weaving 

Sundry  labor 


Average 

.\verage  per  hour. 


United  States,  Philadelphia 
disttict. 


54-hour  week. 


S1&  00-120. 00 
20.00-22.00 
15.00-  18.00 
25.00-  30.00 
l&OO-  20.00 


10.00-  22.00 


Per  hour. 


Sa3»-S0.37 
.37-  .41 
.2&-  .33 
.40-  .55 
.33-    .37 


35-    .41 
.38 


England. 


48-hour  week.       Per  hour. 


116.17 

$1Z2&-  15.70 

11.55-  15.65 

18.90-  21.00 

16.54 


14.00-  16.80 


10.35 

Sa26-    .33 

.24-    .33 

.40-    .44 

.32 


.30-    .36 
.33 


The  above  figures  indicate  the  average  American  wage  is  15  per  cent  higher  than  the  KngUsh  wage. 

ExHiBrr  D. 

Comparison  of  present  duties  under  Underwood  tarijf  tmth  proposed  duties  under  so-called  . 

Fordney  tariff  b%U. 


B 

.  R.  7456. 

Commodity. 

Pnwent 

ad 

valorem 

duty. 

Proposed 
specific 

duty,  per 
pound. 

Equiva- 
lent of 
proposed 
specific 
duty  on 

ad 

valorem 

basis. 

Increase 
over 

present 
dqty. 

Page. 

lines. 

148 

4and5 

6-7-S 

8and9 

Asbestos  y&ni 

Per  cent. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 

Per  lb. 
32  cents. 
84  cents. 
11.68.... 
42  cents. 
11.40.... 
20     per 
cent. 

Per  cent. 
68 
140 
53 
90 
62} 

Percent. 
240 

148 

Yarn  and  listlnn 

600 

148 

do 

165 

148 

10  and  11.... 
13  and  14.... 
14-21 

Textiles 

350 

148 

Mantle  threads 

213 

148 

All  othw  mannfactnns 

1100 

1  Plus  Increase  doe  to  American  valuation  plan. 

Exhibit  E. 
Production  of  asbestos  in  Quehec,  Canada — Shipments  and  sales. 


Year.                                        * 

No.  1 
erode, 
tons. 

Average 

value 

per  ton. 

No.  2 

*  crude, 

tons. 

Average 

value 
per  ton. 

1914 

1,336 

3,073 
1,761 
1,808 
1,103 
1,026 

1301.06 
274.36 
422.76 
778.38 
937.02 
1,266.74 
1,475.10 

2,812 
2,631 

2,  Has 

3,603 
1,896 
2,091 
2,830 

6131.85 

1915 

123.40 

1916 

210.77 

1917 

381.46 

1918 

424.74 

1919 

618.77 

1920 

811.28 

Total 

12,841 

18,648 

YmtIv  averan 

1,834 

2,664 

Total  yearly  average  of  Noe.  1  and  2  erode,  4,500  tons. 
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Exhibit  F. 
Statement  of  United  States  exports  and  imports  of  asbestos  manufactures. 


[Prom  the  tianthly  Saai!niry  of  Foreign  Coiiiixi0rce  of  Ualted  States  for  August,  19H\.\ 

August. 

Eight  numths  ending  August. 

1920 

$S9,219 
399,  ISA 

1921 

123,346 
120,899 

1919 

1920 

1921 

IxnpcMts 

1146,551 

£431. 652 

•251,23R 
2,(B7,S71 

Exports 

2,325,938  |    2,646,760 

n 

Excess  of  exports  over  Imports. 

339,967 

97,553 

2,179,387 

2,215,108 

l,806.»tf 

For  the  month  of  Augiist,  1921,  the  exp3rts  are  more  than  five  times  the  imports, 
and  for  the  eight  months'  period  ending  August,  1921,  the  'exports  are  more  than 
seven  times  the  imports. 

Surely  the  American  manfuarturer  is  not  selling  his  product  in  foreign  markets 
at  lees  than  cost. 

Exhibit  G. 

Branch  office  costs  of  an  American  manufacturer  ofwfbeslos  prodnHs  in  early  1914,  and  a 

comparison  of  rates  ashed  in  Fordney  tariff  bilL 


Coetper 
pound.. 


Asbestos  yam jia  29-10. 39 

Fine  Asbestos  yam 43-    .49 

Asbestos  listing  over  0.025 
inchthick 40-    .90 


Fordney 
rates. 


ia32 
.84 

.81 


Asbestos  listing  under  0.025 

inch  thick 

Textile  fabrics 

Mantle  threads 


Cost  per   I  PoidQcy 
pound.        rates. 


la  70-11.  SO 
.30-  .65 
.42-    .52 


II.  6S 

.42 

1.40 


Exhibit  H. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  BARNES's  EVIDENCE. 

"The  cheapest  crude  is  about  $1  per 
ton  and  the  most  expensive  is  about 
$3,000  jper  ton." 

Mr.  6ldfield.  I  notice  you  said  it  cost 
about  $3,000  a  ton? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  would  be  a  fair  aver- 
age cost  for  the  best  grade. 

Mr.  Watson.  What  do  you  manufac- 
ture out  of  the  $3,000  asbestos? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yams  which  go  into 
cloth;  any  spinning  has  to  be  done  out  of 
the  $3,000  material.  The  other  is  simply 
used  in  asbestos  material  which  is  put 
around  fiu'naces  and  boilers. 

Mr.  Watson.  You  can  only  spin  out  of 
the  most  expensive? 

Mr.  Barnes.  You  can  only  spin 'out  of 
the  most  expensive. 

Mr.  Barnes.  In  requesting  the  rates 
specified,  we  are  asking  for  sufficient  pro- 
tection, not  to  give  the  industries  of  this 
country  an  advantage  over  European  im- 
ports, but  to  allow  for  the  difference  in 
manufacturing  costs  due  to  wage  differ- 
ences between  Europe  and  the  United 
States;  to  permit  a  healthy  competition 
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We  have  yet  to  see  crude  or  fiber  of  any 
kind  at  $1  per  ton  and  not  more  than  two 
or  three  sales  of  small  quantities  were 
made  at  $3,000  for  No.  1  crude.  It  can  be 
definitely  stated  that  No.  1  crude  was 
always  obtainable  in  Thetford,  Canada,  at 
$2,000  a  ton.  Mr.  Barnes's  evidence  is 
consequently  inaccurate. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  such 
a  statement  with  the  facts.  Exhibit  E  is 
taken  from  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Queoec,  and  clearly  shows  the 
production  of  Nos.  1  and  2  crude  from  1914 
to  1920.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  yearly 
average  for  both  grades  is  4,500  tons.  Now, 
the  textile  output  of  the  world  is  at  least 
20,000  tons  per  year,  and  these  iigures  are 
quite  sufficient  to  disprove  the  statement 
that  you  can  only  spin  out  of  the  most 
expensive. 

We  would  readily  agree  and,  indeed, 
welcome  a  tariff  which  would  give  the 
American  industry  the  protection  which 
Mr.  Barnes  seems  to  be  asking  for.  Ex- 
hibit A  i^ill  show  to  what  a  very  small  ex- 
tent labor  actually  does  enter  into  the 
cost  of  textiles,  so  that,  assuming  labor  m 
America  to  be  double  what  it  ie  in  Eng- 
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between^American  and  foreign  producers 
and  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  under- 
valued European  goods  on  the  American 
markets,  to  the  detriment  and  ultimate 
destruction  of  American  industry.  In 
considering  the  cost  of  production  in 
Europe  versus  the  United  States,  it  may 
all  be  summed  up  in  the  difference  paid 
the  working  men. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Furthermore,  this  ma- 
terial is  delivered  to  the  asbestos  factories 
in  Europe  at  no  greater  transportation 
cost  thaji  that  required  to  convey  the 
same  material  from  Canada  to  asbestos  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Barnes.  We  find,  upon  investiga- 
ting costs  of  European  production,  tne 
wages  paid  are  about  as  follows:  In  Eng- 
land it  is  25  shillings  per  week,  which  is 
$6.25  under  normal  exchange  and  $5  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange.  In  the 
United  States  the  same  class  of  labor  is 
recei\ang  |25  per  week.  The  English 
skilled  &borer  receives  55  shillings  per 
week,  or  |14«75  under  nonnal  exchange. 
The  American  workingman  of  the  same 
olaes  receives  $35  to  $45  per  week.  The 
European  wages  which  I  nave  given  you 
are  approximately  60  per  cent  greater 
than  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  cost  of  production  of 
asbestos  materials  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts— materials,  labor  and  overhead; 
55  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  ma- 
terial and  45  per  cent  is  labor  and  over- 
head. There  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  raw  material  cost  in  this  and 
foreign  countries;  the  labor  cost,  however, 
is  the  difference  between  100  per  cent 
and  20  per  cent.  And  it  is  to  equalize 
this  difference  that  we  have  requested  the 
rates  I  have  named. 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  may  say  that  at  pres- 
ent, because  of  the  importation  d  Euro- 
pean goods  and  the  extremely  low  quota- 
tion on  goods  not  yet  delivered,  together 
with  the  •condition  of  the  market,  the 
asbestos-textile  industry  is  at  present  at  a 
standstill,  practically  all  its  miUs  being 
abut  down. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Now  that  the  war  is  over, 
OUT  European  competitors  are  endeavoring 
to  dump  their  products  on  oiu*  markets  at 
prices  which  will  be  our  ruin,  but  which, 
under  current  exchange,  will  show  several 
hundred  per  cent  pront  for  them. 
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land,  the  present  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  American  industry. 


Exhibit  B  shows  the  freight  from  mines 
to  factory  in  England  and  the  return 
freight  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 
This  is  equal  to-day  to  about  $2.40  per  100 
pounds.  The  rate  from  Thetford  mines 
to  PJiiladelphia  is  61)  cents  per  100 
pounds,  which  is  an  enormous  advantage 
to  the  American  producer. 

The  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  labor 
in  England  is  X3.11.0  (I14.20J  present  ex- 
change per  week  of  48  hours  for  males  and 
£2.9.0  ($9.80)  for  females.  The  average 
male  employee,  including  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, draws  approximatelv  X4  (|16)  per 
week  of  48  hours.  To  say  that  American 
labor  is  paid  100  per  cent  more  is  making 
a  very  generous  allowance.  English  la- 
bor is  exactly  120  per  cent  over  prewar 
and  not  60  per  cent. 


The  differential  in  labor  cost  of  100  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  is  exaggerated,  since 
it  is  a  fair  statement  that  American  textile 
labor  is  well  paid  at  figures  100  per  cent 
higher  than  English  labor.  Thus  a  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  tariff  is  ample  protection. 


This  condition  is  world  wide  and  is  not 
at  all  brought  about  due  to  the  importa- 
tion of  European  goods  into  the  United 
States. 


How  any  competitive  industry  operat- 
ing in  a  fiee-traae  market  can  make  sev- 
eral hundred  per  cent  profit  is  beyond  us, 
and  information  as  to  now  it  can  be  done 
would  be  very  interesting  indeed. 
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ASBESTOS  SHINOLES. 

[Paragraph  1401.] 

STATEMENT   OF   FOBBEST    BBAHBLE,   BALTIMOBE»    JgD.,   BBP&£. 
SEKTING  AHEBICAK  ASBESTOS  DEALEB8'  ASSOGIATIOH. 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  represent  the  Asbestos  Dealers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  business  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Bramblb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  attorney ! 

Mr.  BRAMBiiB.  Yes.    I  want  to  divide  the  time  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  speak  on? 

Mr.  Brambi£.  I  have  a  brief  here,  Mr.  Chairman,,  that  I  will  hand 
to  each  member  of  the  committee,  and  then  take  up  briefly  each  state- 
ment and  just  offhand  express  them.  Mr.  Steeunan  is  a  practical 
man  and  will  answer  any  Questions. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  your  courtesjr  in  giving  us  a  hearing.  This  little  brief  I 
have  printed  and  filed  with  the  committee,  but  I  thought  it  might  be 
somewhat  explained.  You  will  find  that  the  first  page  has  reference 
to  an  exhibit  on  the  back,  which  gives  a  schedule  for  various  present 
rates  of  duty  and  the  proposed  rates,  with  the  increase,  showmg  the 
specific  duties  on  the  various  items  and  also  the  present  ad  valorem 
and  increase  based  on  ad  valorem  basis. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  the  main  items 
that  we  are  interested  in  are  under  Schedule  14,  paragraph  1401,  and 
on  pages  166  and  157  of  the  bill. 

Sienator  Smoot.  It  is  page  147  now. 

Mr.  Brambi^e.  I  have  the  old  biU ;  and  it  refers  particularly  to  the 
flat  asbestos  product,^  asbestos  shingles,  asbestos  mill  board,  and  asbes- 
tos corrugated  sheeting. 

The  firet  reference  there,  of  course,  is  an  increase  of  100  to  830 
per  cent  over  the  present  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  represent  tne  American  Asbestos  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, as  indicated  on  the  back  of  this  brief,  Senator.  I  am  of  the  finn 
of  Barton,  Wilmer  &  Barton,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  f 

Mr.  BRAMBiiE.  I  reside  in  Baltimore. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  importers,  mostly! 

Mr.  Brambus.  Yes,  sir ;  my  clients  are  importers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  bart 

Mr.  Bramble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  the  asbestos  business? 

Mr.  Bramble.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  industry? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  am  familiar  with  some  few  items.  The  first  item 
there  J  simply  called  your  particular  attention  to,  because  I  am  going 
to  let  Mr.  Steelman  take  up  the  time  and  make  the  practical  expla- 
nation. That  is  the  item  with  reference  to  the  difl^rence  in  tariff 
on  the  gray  shingles  from  the  colored.  As  provided  in  the  bill  it 
proposes  to  tax  the  gray  shin<j:le  1  cent  per  square  foot  and  the  colorcl 
shingle  3^  cents  per  square  foot,  plus  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
do  not  understand  whv  there  should  he  anv  more  tariff  on  the  re^l 
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shingle  than  on  the  gray.  The  red  shingle  is  the  more  expensive; 
in  fact,  the  colored  shingles  cost  per  square  $23.45,  whereas  the  light 
gray  is  $15.75  list,  subject  to  discount. 

Of  course,  the  ^Bntlemen  of  the  committee  can  very  readily  see  that 
that  would  mean  a  very  big  thin^,  because  of  the  additional  tariff. 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  this  shingle :  The  dye  which  goes 
into  this  shingle,  I  am  informed,  is  produced  by  the  Ignited  States. 
In  other  words,  we  export  the  color  into  Canada  that  goes  into  these 
shingles,  and  it  is  proposed  under  this  bill  to  tax  these  Singles  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  3^  cents  per  square  foot. 

Then,  as  to  the  increase,  if  you  take  the  next  item — 12  by  12  honey- 
comb or  diagonal  colored  shingles — ^this  size  is  $16.40  per  square,  with 
35  per  cent  off,  making  the  cost  price  $10.66.  Of  course,  on  the  pres- 
ent ad  valorem,  10  per  cent  would  be  $1.07  per  square.  The  proposed 
duty,  at  3^  cents  per  square  foot,  would  be  $5.60,  plus  the  10  per  cent 
on  colored  shingles^  would  be  $6.66.  So  that  you  can  see  the  increased 
tariff  would  be  a  little  over  six  times. 

The  niext  item  that  i  wish  to  call  vour  attention  to  is  the  amount 
of  imported  and  exported  material  of  this  l^ind  during  the  year  1920, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  this  time,  because  the  figures 
show  for  themselves. 

The  next  item,  first  subdivision  on  pa^e  3,  is  the  matter  of  the  tax- 
ing of  the  various  thicknesses  of  the  shingles. 

The  committee  will  see  that  the  proposed  tax  on  shingles  to  one- 
eighth  inch  in  thickness  is.  1  cent  per  square  foot  and  on  shingles  of 
over  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness  2  cents.  We  say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  c^  on  these  shingles  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths 
inch  is  the  same,  and  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer  is  the  same. 
So  that  you  get  no  more  for  the  three-sixteenths-inch  shingle  than 
you  do  for  the  one-eighth,  and  therefore  we  say  that  the  same  ratio 
ought  to  prevail. 

The  other  phase  of  it  is,  and  the  difficulty  about  it  is,  measuring 
these  shingles  by  the  customs  officers  in  order  to  determine  the  duty. 
There  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee]  are  two  shingles  that  to 
the  eye  would  be  the  same  thickness,  and  yet  this  shingle  [indicat- 
ing], accurately  measured,  is  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness,  and  this 
is  five  thirty-seconds.  So  that  this  shingle  would  be  obliged  to  stand 
1  cent  a  square  foot,  and  this  one  would  stand  2  cents  a  square. foot. 
We  say  that  that  is  not  fair;  that  it  ought  to  be  all  the  same,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  understand  from  those  who  know 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  same  thickness.  Your  mixture  may 
be  a  little  stiffer  at  some  times,  and  while  the  same  pressure  is  on  the 
machine  that  makes  the  shingle,  of  course,  if  you  have  a  more  solid 
substance  at  one  time  than  another  you  necessarily  can  not  compress 
it  as  closely.  The  other  is  that  the  one-eighth-inch  shingle  and  the 
three-sixteenths-inch  shingle  serve  the  same  purpose;  they  both  do 
the  same  work ;  and  therefore  it  is  almost  practically  impossible  in 
any  appreciable  quantity  to  make  the  shingles  exactly  one-eighth 
inch. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  must  be  very  little  difference  in  the 
cost  of  producing  them. 

Mr.  BBAMBL.E.  I  imagine,  Senator,  there  would  be;  and  for  that 
i-eason  they  do  not  charge  us  any  more.  We  can  not  see  the  reason 
for  that;  that  is,  the  difference  in  proposed  tariff. 
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Senator  Ija  Follette.  Do  they  sell  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Bramble.  They  sell  at  the  same  price  and  we  buy  them  at  the 
same  price. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  yet  the  duty  is  double  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  The  duty  is  the  same  on  the  five  thirty-seconds  as 
on  the  three-sixteenths,  as  you  will  find,  and  100  per  cent  less  on  one- 
eighth. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  make  some  distinction  between  the  dif- 
ferent thicknesses,  and  you  will  have  to  agree  upon  some  ratio, 
would  you  not,  and  some  line  of  demarcation  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  Yes,  Senator,  we  would  do  that,  and  I  would  saj 
in  the  case  of  a  thickness  where  it  was  appreciable  and  could  be  ol>- 
served  by  the  eye  it  would  serve  a  purpose.  This  shingle,  one^i^h 
inch,  would  serve  one  purpose  and  you  would  have  three-sixteenths 
or  over  for  another  purpose. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  would  seem  that  the  classification  ought 
to  run  similar  with  respect  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  think  ^o,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the  manu- 
facturer— the  man  who  makes  them — sells  them  for  the  same  price. 
As  I  suggested,  he  appreciates  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  regu- 
late his  machine  for  so  small  a  difference,  and  if  his  mixture  is  a 
little  stiffer  or  some  other  reason,  it  may  stand  a  little  while^as  it 
passes  through  the  machine  and  is  rolled  out  it  will  be  a  different 
thickness.  If  you  make  the  duty  on  the  cost  you  would  have  to  go 
from  specific  to  ad  valorem. 

We  say  in  our  brief  that  we  think  the  ad  valorem  is  the  proper  basia 

Senator  Dillingham.  From  what  country  do  we  import  those 
products? 

Mr.  Bramble.  These  are  imported  from  Canada.  Then,  of  course, 
the  other  phase  of  it.  Senator,  is  that  in  arriving  at  that — suppose 
that  rate  prevailed — these  shingles  which  are  shipped  in  carload  lots 
would  have  to  be  measured,  xou  could  pick  up  an  ordinary  shingle 
where  there  was  quite  an  appreciable  difference,  one-eighth  or  one- 
fourth,  and  you  could  with  the  naked  eye  see  there  was  a  difference 
there.  But  where  it  is  so  close,  they  would  have  to  measure  prac- 
tically every  shingle. 

If  that  were  necessary,  just  see  what  that  would  mean  in  the  way 
of  labor  to  the  Government. 

Another  thing,  we  think,  in  reference  to  that  is,  in  conseque&ce  of 
this,  they  propose  to  tax  on  the  square  of  material  rather  than  the 
square  surface ;  and  what  I  mean  by  that  is  this :  They  sell  to  us  and 
we  sell  to  the  customer  at  so  much  per  square  of  covering — ^in  other 
words,  it  takes  155  square  feet  of  actual  substance  to  cover  100  square 
feet  of  surface ;  and  we  pay  on  the  basis  of  100  square  feet  of  surface. 
These  shingles  are  lapped,  and  therefore  whatever  the  duty  proposed 
it  ought  to  be  based  on  the  same  way  shingles  are  to  be  sold,  because 
that  is  standard.  In  other  words,  when  we  say  we  want  a  square  of 
covering,  they  sell  us  155  square  feet  to  cover  100  square  feet  of  sur- 
face ;  and  we  say  that  ought  to  be  recognized  or,  at  least,  the  tariff 
ought  to  be  levied  upon  the  same  basis. 

While  not  particularly  interested  in  yarn  in  the  bill,  it  provides 
that  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  matter  it  is  so  much 
a  pound,  and  where  it  contains  more  foreign  matter  as  much  more. 
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That  is  where  we  think  our  argument  is  sound  with  reference  to  the 
shingles.  We  think  that  it  would  involve  an  iinmense  amount  of 
labor  in  analyzing  the  yarn  to  ascertain  the  foreign  content  of  the 
particular  class  of  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  ad  valorem  do  you  suggest,  or  is  that  in 
your  brief? 

Mr.  Bramblb.  The  present  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  this  material 
is  10  per  cent.  We  say  that  50  per  cent  increase  ought  to  be  ample, 
because  under  present  and  past  experiences,  even  under  the  Wilson 
bill  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  business  has  prospered  and  thrived 
and  has  shown  in  1920  that  there  was  about  five  times  as  much  of  this 
material  exported  as  there  was  imported. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Where  is  the  most  of  it  imported  from  ? 

Mr.  Brambi^.  The  most  of  it  is  imported  from  Canada. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  the  imports  been  increasing  or  de- 
creasing? 

Mr.  BRAMBiiE.  They  seemed  to  have  been  increasing  in  recent 
years;  but  not  according  to  1920  in  any  appreciable  amount.  I 
might  say  this,  in  passing,  that  the  majority  of  the  crude  asbestos 
we  get  from  Canada — probably  90  per  cent.  I  understand  a  little 
can  be  obtained  in  Africa,  but  to  no  great  amount.  I  understand 
that  the  Asbestos  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  their  hearing  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  suggested  the  possibility  of 
foreign  competition.  Take,  for  instance,  if  England  is  goinp  to 
manufacture  shingles  they  have  got  to  take  the  crude  asbestos  firom 
Canada  and  ship  it  across  the  water;  they  have  got  to  manufac- 
ture it  and  ship  it  back.  Mr.  Steelman  will  tell  you — I  will  mention 
it  in  passing — ^when  you  ship  by  water  you  have  to  crate  this  kind 
of  material.  You  can  not  import  this  material  in  ships  as  you  do 
in  cars,  and  therefore  that  crating  will  cost  90  cents  per  square. 
So  that  not  only  would  you  have  freight  both  ways  on  manufactur- 
ing in  England,  but  you  would  have  the  additional  cost  of  crating 
or  shipping  back  by  water;  and  that  same  thing  will  apply  with 
reference  to  the  Great  Lakes.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion that  we  could  flood  this  country  with  the  shingles  from  Canada 
by  shipping  them  over  the  Great  Lakes.  Our  answer  to  that  is  that 
they  would  have  to  crate  the  material  for  shipment  by  boat  across 
the  Lakes,  and  the  difference  in  the  crating,  plus  the  freight,  would 
make  it  prohibitive. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Because  of  the  handling? 

Mr.  BRAMBiiE.  Because  of  the  handling;  and.  then,  they  say  when 
they  do  crate  it  that  there  is  more  or  less  breaKage.  The  American 
valuation  has  been  touched  on.  We  think  that  the  cost  price,  what- 
ever it  is,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  valuation,  and  that  the  tariff,  if 
it  is  necessary  to  have  more  tariff  on  that  basis,  that  is  the  basis 
that  should  be  adopted. 

Senator  SuTHERiiAND.  If  shipped  across  the  line  in  railroad  cars, 
they  would  have  to  crate  them,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  No  ;  they  do  not  crate  them  when  they  are  shipped 
in  railroad  cars.  They  say  they  can  ship  across  the  Lakes ;  and,  as 
I  understand,  generally  transportation  by  water  is  cheaper  than  the 
freight  rates  by  railroad — we  all  know  what  railroad  freight  rates 
are  now — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  ship  at  the  present  time 
in  railroad  cars. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Do  vou  know  the  total  value  of  the  domestic 
production  of  manufactured  asbestos? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  think,  Senator,  that  the  last  report,  made  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  that  the  annual  business  in 
1920  was  around  $100,000,000.  I  might  say  right  here  that  since 
1883,  with  the  tariff  varying,  that  they  have  grown  from  about, 
say,  100  men  employed  ana  a  capital  valuation  of  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000,  emploving  20,(Xn) 
men.    So  it  has  been  gradually  growing. 

In  1920  you  will  see  at  the  top  of  this  little  brief  the  figures  of  im 
portation  of  raw  material.  You  will  find  there  the  figures  that  go 
a  little  over  $9,000,000. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  as  far  back  as  James  6.  Blaine  the 
idea  of  reciprocity  came  about;  he  was  the  father  of  it.  We  do  not 
know  what  Canada  will  do,  but  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
material  we  are  getting  every  year,  and  we -want  to  get  it  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  to  favor  our  6wn  people ;  and  yet  it  is  hardlv  probable, 
as  suggested  in  the  brief,  that  if  we  put  on  a  tariff  to  such  an  extent 
as  that  which  is  proposed  in  the  bill  and  make  it  prohibitive  to  im- 
port  any  shingles,  it  is  only  human  that  they  may  adopt  retaliatorj* 
measures  and  put  an  export  tariff  on  raw  material. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  know  what  they  have  already  done? 

Mr.  Bramble.  No^  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  do  not  know  what  their  rates  are? 

Mr.  Bramble.  This  comes  in  free. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  far  as  our  country  is  concerned  it  comes 
in  free,  but  is  there  an  export  duty  imposed  by  Canada  ? 

Mr.  JBramble.  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Steelman  can  tell  you. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  in  respect  to  that  sold  by  the  United 
States,  do  you  know  what  the  duty  is? 

Mr.  Bramble.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  our  exports  of  manufactured  products 
from  Canada? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  could  not  sav.  The  entire  exports,  Senator,  as 
stated  in  the  brief,  is  about  $2,500,000. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  the  raw  material  used  in  our  fac- 
tories comes  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  think  a  very  large  portion  of  it.  I  think  some  of 
our  manufacturers  own  mines  there;  m  fact,  I  understand  that  the 
mines,  when  everything  is  working,  supplies  the  most  of  the  world's 
requirements.  They  get  some  appreciable  amount  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  in  Bussia,  but  since  the  war  that  source  is  practically 
gone.  So  I  say  now  that  there  must  be  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
material  comes  from  Canada ;  there  is  some  little  from  South  Africa. 
but  I  understand  it  is  not  of  good  quality. 

By  the  way,  I  think  in  our  brief  there  are  some  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  the  exports. 

BBZEF   OF   FORREST   BRAKBLE.   BALTZKORE»   KD..   REPRE8EVTZNQ  THZ 
AKERtOAK  ASBESTOS  DEALERS'  A8S00ZATZ0V. 

^fr.  Chnlrman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we,  the  undersigned,  respect- 
fuUy  protest  against  the  proposed  increase  of  tariff  on  manufactured  asbest<» 
products,  as  set  out  in  H.  R.  7456,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney. 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  basis  of  our  protest : 
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We  attach  hereto  a  paper,  showing  present  and  proposed  duty,  percentage  on 
selling  price,  based  on  ad  valorem  duty,  and  percentage  of  increase  over  present 
duty,  which  paper  for  purposes  of  identification  is  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  1."  It 
will  be  observed  from  the  exhibit  that  the  increase  of  proposed  duty  over 
the  present  duty  of  10  i3er  cent  ad  vnlorem  niujres  from  100  to  830  per 
cent,  the  lowest  duty  being  equivalent  to  20  per  cent  and  the  tiighest  03  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  There  are  two  items  included  in  said  exhibit,  however, 
which  show  decreases  in  present  duty,  to  wit:  1-inch  asbestos  lumber,  pres- 
ent duty  10  per  cent;  proposed  duty  41  per  cent;  decrease  108  per  cent; 
one-half-inch  asbestos  lumber,  present  duty  10  per  cent;  proposed  duty  9  per 
cent;  decrease  12  per  cent 

Why  these  two  items  should  be  less  while  the  others  have  been  so  enor- 
mously increased  we  do  not  know.  Further,  we  do  not  understand  why 
colored  or  mixed  sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  should  bear  the  maximum  duty 
m  cents  per  square  foot)  of  the  other  kinds,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

On  the  present  price  on  12  by  12  inch  honeycomb  or  diagonal  colored  shin- 
gles of  $16.40  list,  less  35  per  cent,  or  $10.66,  this  would  mean  a  duty  of  62 
per  cent ;  i.  e.,  160  square  feet  at  3i  cents  equals  $5.60  plus  10  per  cent — $1.06, 
or  a  total  of  $6.60  per  square. 

We  also  wish  to  add  in  this  connection  that  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  items  shown  on  the  exhibit,  and  about  which  the  undersigned  are  most 
concerned,  show  an  increase  of  from  200  per  cent  to  700  per  cent  over  the 
present  duty.  The  percentages  are  computed  on  the  proposed  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties,  but  indicate  the  percentage  of  increase  if  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  was  proposed  to  be  raised  by  the  ad  valorem  method. 

We  also  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the  following  statement,  showing 
importations  and  exportations  of  asbestos  products  during  the  year  1920: 
Imported,  manufactured,  $451,851;  exported,  manufactured,  $2,492,192;  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  $2,040,341. 

This  clearly  Indicates  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  additional  tariff  on 
asbestos  products  to  protect  home  manufacture,  as  the  above  statement  shows 
that  under  the  present  duty  more  than  five  times  as  much  of  manufactured 
asbestos  products  were  exported  from  as  was  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  the  home  manufacturers  would  export 
their  goods  at  a  loss,  and  especially  in  such  large  quantities. 

Before  passing  from  Exhibit  No.  1  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
item  of  asbestos  shingles  in  several  aspects: 

First.  That  while  a  great  many  of  these  shingles  range  from  one-eighth  to 
three-sixteenths  in  thickness,  the  cost  to  the  dealer  and  on  to  the  consumer  is  the 
Mime ;  yet  it  is  proposed  by  the  Fordney  bill  to  have  two  different  schedules  of 
tariff,  making  the  increase  on  the  one-eighth-inch  shingle  101  per  cent  and 
everything  over  one-eighth  in  and  not  exceeding  one-fourth  inch  300  per  cent, 
placing  the  slightest  variation  in  thickness  over  one-eighth  inch  in  the  higher 
class,  which  certainly  up  to  three-sixteenths  in  thickness  is  very  unfair,  and 
therefore  the  one-eighth  Inch  and  three-sixteenth  inch  should  be  classified 
together. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  say  that  the  machines  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  asbestos  shingles  are  so  constructed  that  it  is  impractical  to  manufacture, 
in  any  appreciable  quantities,  these  shingles  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness.  The 
exhibit,  as  you  will  note,  shows  from  five  thirty-seconds  to  three-sixteenths, 
and  are  all  sold  at  the  same  price,  and  hence  should  bear  the  same  duty. 

Second.  The  rate  is  based  on  the  square  of  shingles,  but  should  be  based  on 

the  square  of  surface  covered  by  the  shingle  if  specific  basis  is  adopted,  which  is 

well  known  and  can  easily  be  computed  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the 

•  quantity  of  surface  covered,  as  it  takes  155  square  feet  of  shingles  to  cover  100 

square  feet  of  surf  age. 

Third.  We  understand  that  the  advocates  of  the  specific  duty  claim  tliat  it  is 
better  than  ad  valorem,  because  of  the  possibility  of  undervaluation,  but  the 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  Government  have  experts  to  check  this  up,  with  the 
right  of  access  to  the  importers'  books  and  costs,  whereas  with  the  specific-duty 
plan  the  customs  oflidals  would  be  obliged  to  measure  every  sheet  to  get  the 
thicijness,  especially  where  you  have  a  difference  in  size  as  close  as  one-eighth 
inch  and  five  thirty-seconds  inch.  Taking  the  Items  of  shingles,  there  are  15  in 
one  bundle  and  900  bundles  per  car,  or  13,500  shingles  In  each  car  to  be  measured ; 
so  that  it  can  be  readily  seen  what  a  costly  and  impractical  thing  it  would  be  to 
do  this. 
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Another  illustration  of  the  impracticability  of  the  specific-duty  plan  wUi  be 
the  making  of  laboratory  tests  rendered  necessary  to  ascertain  the  percentage 
of  cotton  in  asbestos  yarn.  The  bill  provides,  as  shown  under  paragraph  1401, 
at  page  1^: 

"  Yam  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  matter.  32  cents  per  pound; 
yam  and  listings  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  matter,  ezceediog 
twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  84  cents  per  pound ;  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  $1.68  per  pound.** 

And  thus  it  will  be  seen  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  expense  will  be  eitailed, 
whereas  the  ad  valorem  plan  makes  collection  of  duties  very  simple. 

Fourth.  The  American  valuation  plan  will,  if  adopted,  make  an  additional  in- 
crease in  the  duty,  as  such  value  is  not  what  the  article  costs,  but  what  you  can 
get  for  it  This  is  a  new  departure  in  tariff  legislation  and  certainly  is  not  only 
unfair  to  the  importer  but  to  the  consumer,  and  would.  If  enacted  as  a  part  of 
the  tariff  law,  practically  put  an  end  to  importation  of  manufactured  asbestoit 
products  a^t  the  rates  indicated  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  we  earnestly  urge  that 
this  plan  be  rejected. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  great  deal  of  raw  or  unmanufactured  asbestos  products 
are  mostly  obtained  from  Canada,  and  that  there  was  imported  from  said  coun- 
try Into  th^  United  States,  free  of  duty,  in  the  year  1920,  $0,120,255  of  this  cla^ 
of  material.  There  is  no  duty  proposed  on  these  products  by  those  who  advf)- 
cate  an  increased  duty  on  the  manufactured  article,  but  it  is  certainly  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  should  we  place  the  proposed  duty  on  the  manufactured  prod 
ucts,  that  Canada  by  way  of  retaliation  would  impose  a  duty  on  exportation  of 
the  raw  or  unmanufactured  product  from  that  country  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  proposed  .Increased  tariff  in  order  to  protect  home  manufacturers  from 
foreign  competition,  below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  imports  of 
**  asbestos  in  any  form  other  than  crude,  and  of  all  manufactures  of "  for  tlie 
past  three  fiscal  years  and  for  10  months  ended  June  30,  1021,  Into  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 


From- 


United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Azores  and  Madeira. . 

France 

Gennany 

Japan 

Portugal 

Soath  Africa,  British. 
Sweden 


Total. 


Year  ending  Mar.  Si- 


ms 


t64,233 
483,230 


520 

■*7i" 


528,  OM 


1919 


$49,522 
e00,108 


52 
'i2 


649,004 


1920 


t75;5a6 

658^570 

47 


7 
112 


Ten 
months 
ending 
Jan.  31, 

1921. 


tl«,574 


3 


734,302       8B0,«H 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the  United  States  exported  into 
Canada  almost  six  times  as  much  as  was  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  nearly  as  many  times  as  much  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  seven 
countries  appearing  on  said  list. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  be  seriously  contended  that  the  United  States 
manufacturers  exported  this  product  at  a  loss,  and  therefore,  as  above  stated, 
it  furnishes  additional  evidence  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  increase  In  said 
tariff  to  protect  home  industries. 

We  further  respectfully  submit  that  if  the  tariff  on  the  asbestos  articles 
enumerated  in  Exhibit  No.  1  Is  increased  as  proposed  by  the  Fordney  bill,  that 
the  result  will  be— 

(a)  A  monopoly  will  be  established  in  this  country  of  manufactured  "sheets 
and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement,"  and  will  be  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
in  the  control  of  two  companies. 

(&)  That  when  the  increased  tariff  goes  into  effect,  said  monopoly  will  in- 
crease its  prices  correspondingly  and,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  consumer. 
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(c)  That  it  will  destroy  fair  and  healthy  com];)etition,  to  which  the  people  of 
the  country  are  entitled,  and  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  practically  two 
concerns. 

(d)  That  instead  of  providing  additional  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  will  wipe  out  the  present  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  because 
of  the  enormous  increase  proposed,  to  wit,  from  100  per  cent  to  830  per  cent, 
which  will  be  prohibitive  of  the  importation  of  any  such  material,  equivalent  to 
ad  valorem  duty  of  from  20  per  cent  to  03  per  cent,  as  before  stated. 

(e)  That  it  would  eliminate  the  United  States  dealers  in  "sheets  and  plates 
of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement "  from  competition  in  the  open  market  for  the 
consumers'  business,  and,  in  fact,  force  them  out  of  this  line  of  business. 

if)  We  also  wish  to  add  that  when  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  becomes  normal  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  import 
into  this  country  any  of  the  products  mentioned  in  this  protest,  and  thus  from 
another  angle  a  monopoly  would  be  created. 

We,  of  course,  as  American  citizens,  want  to  be  understood  as  being  in  favor 
of  affording  fair  and  proper  protection  to  American  industries,  but  it  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  great  American  public,  who  after  all  are 
the  bulwark  of  our  Nation,  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  hence  any  legislation 
should  have  for  its  purpose  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

We  do  not  think  the  scheme  or  method  of  imposing  duty  on  the  asbestos 
products  is  a  fair  way  to  do  it.  We  believe,  as  above  stated,  that  the  present 
duty  affords  ample  protection  for  the  American  manufacturers,  but  if  some 
increase  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  committee  we  would  be  satisfied  with  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the  present  ad  valorem  duty,  which  would  be 
ample  to  give  more  than  the  necessary  amount  of  protection. 

W^e  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  such  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  above  subject  as  your  honorable  committee  mi^t  desire. 

We  wish  to  add  that  we  appreciate  very  much  your  kind  consideration  in 
granting  us  a  hearing  at  a  time  to  be  designated  by  you. 

(Signed  by  The  W.  E.  Steelman  Co.,  Niagara  Asbestos  Corporation,  The  Clark- 
Fisher  Co.,  and  The  Wallace  &  Gale  Co.,  members  of  American  Asbestos  Deal- 
ers' Association.) 
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STATEMENT  OF  W.  E.  STEELHAK,  BEFBESENTING  W.  E.  STEELMAN 

CO.,  WILKES-BABBE,  FA. 

The  Chaibmak.  Are  you  in  the  asbestos  business,  Mr.  Steelman? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  form  of  the  business  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Steelman.  I  am  engaged  in  importing  asbestos  shingles  and 
flat  sheets. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  import  from  chiefly? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Canada,  entirely.  There  were  several  questions 
which  Mr.  Bramble  did  not  have  the  information  on,  or  which  he 
overlooked,  and  one  question  was  that  as  to  the  imports  and  exports. 
The  excess  of  exports  over  the  imports  for  1920  was  $2,040,341. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  exports  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Steelman.  We  export  some  material  to  Canada,  but  we  receive 
all  of  our  raw  materials  from  Canada. 

The  Chaibman*  That  statement  is  in  the  brief  and  was  explained. 

Mr.  Steelman.  The  question  of  assessing  the  tariff  on  asbestos 
shingles  as  it  has  been  planned  by  the  Fordney  Act,  Mr.  Bramble 
explained,  but  he  did  not  explain  in  detail  the  tact  of  the  collection 
of  the  duties,  involving  the  handling  of  13,000  feet  of  material  in 
every  carload  that  is  brought  across  the  border,  which  makes  it  such 
an  expensive  operation  that  I  question  very  much  whether  there 
would  be  any  revenue  left  after  assessing  the  tariff.  There  are  13,000 
feet  in  each  carload  of  goods,  each  one  of  which  has  to  be  handled, 
and  not  only  handled,  but  they  must  be  calipered.  These  two  samples 
[indicating]  vary  1  cent  each  per  square  foot.  One  is  one-eighth  and 
the  other  is  five  thirtv-seconds. 

Senator  Cxjbtis.  Why  could  not  the  Government  officials  require 
you  to  ship  each  class  by  itself  and  put  a  penalty  on  for  not  doing 
this? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Do  you  not  think  the  simpler  thing  would  be  to 
put  on  an  ad  valorem  duty? 

Senator  Cubtts.  I  do  not  see  much  in  ad  valorem  duties. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  there  is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing these  shingles  of  the  same  thickness,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  the  double  duty  on  one  over  the  other. 

Mr.  Steelman.  Not  only  that,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
selling  price. 

Senator  Ctjbtis.  I  am  talking  about  the  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Steelman.  The  ad  valorem  rate  would  take  care  of  that,  but 
the  specific  rate  by  the  square  foot  on  the  thickness  of  material  would 
not  take  care  of  it.  They  must  all  be  handled  and  measured  with 
a  micrometer,  because  the  eye  can  not  discern  one  thirty-second  of  an 
inch  thickness ;  they  must  be  calipered. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  different 
thicknesses  are  sold  for  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Stexlb£an.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  not  three-eighths  and  one-fourth  worth 
more  than  one-sixteenth  ? 

Mr.  SteelmaiJ.  When  you  ^et  up  to  one- fourth  inch  then  the 
schedule  changes,  but  the  rate  is  higher.  A  one-fourth-inch  shingle 
costs  more.  But  the  standard  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada  is  the  three-sixteenths  inch. 
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Senator  McLean.  I  buy  a  great  many  three-eighths  myself  and 
some  one-half,  and  I  pay  more  for  the  one-half  than  the  three- 
eighths? 

Mr.  Steelman.  From  now  on  you  will  be  getting  these  three- 
eighths  for  less  money,  as  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price. 

oenator  McLean.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  three-eighths  and  one-half  ? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Yes ;  but  not  up  to  three-sixteenths. 

Senator  Watson.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  them? 

Mr.  Steelman.  No  ;  it  does  not. 

Senator  McCumber  (presiding).  Are  not  these  things  manufac- 
tured or  intended  to  be  manufactured  not  to  exceea  one-fourth 
difference! 

Mr.  Steelman.  They  run  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths. 

Senator  McCumber.  Between  one-eighth  and  three-sixteenths? 

Mr.  Steelman.  The  provision  is  one-sixteenth. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  any  smaller  division  than  that  is  simply 
because  the  machinery  does  not  succeed  in  making  them  exact? 

Mr.  Steelman.  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  sold  on  the  one-sixteenth  basis  and 
are  supposed  to  measure  up  approximatelv  to  the  one-sixteenth-inch 
basis  on  which  they  are  sold.  Then,  coula  you  not  make  the  specific 
duty  on  the  one-sixteenth,  the  two-sixteenths,  and  three-sixteenths 
and  have  a  difference  in  duty  without  making  tne  cent  difference  that 
they  are  sold  for  the  same  price — a  reasonable  difference  ? 

Mr.  Steelman.  That  would  mean  a  change  in  all  the  standards  of 
the  trade.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  have  to  go  to  work  throughout 
the  United  States  and  convert  the  roofing  trade.  Their  unit  of  meas- 
urement is  one  square ;  our  unit  of  measurement  is  one  square.  We 
manufacture  and  we  quote  prices  by  the  square,  not  bjr  the  square  foot. 
It  requires  155  square  feet  to  make  one  square,  and  it  is  always  under- 
stood that  when  we  auote  you  on  square  material  that  we  are  quoting 
on  sufficient  material  to  cover  one  square,  or  10  by  10  surface,  on  the 
roof. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  whatever  the  unit  of  import  duty  would 
be,  you  could  make  your  computation  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Most  assuredly  vou  could  do  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  Payne- Aldrich  rate  of  25  per  cent  satis- 
factory^ and  the  description  of  the  material? 

Mr.  Steelman.  The  description  of  the  material  was  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  at  the  present  time  with  the  admission  into  the  country  of 
some  $9,000,000  raw  material  and  the  exclusion  of  perhaps  $150,000 
or  $300,000  worth  of  manufactured  materials,  it  hardly  seems  a  fair 
proposition. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  uzmianufactured  was  3, 
the  same  as  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Ye^ ;  but  at  that  time  there  were  very  few  asbestos 
plates  or  shingles  imported  into  the  United  States.  It  has  only  been 
within  the  last  few  years — probably  five  or  six  years — that  the 
asbestos  shingles  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  in  any 
numbers. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  asking  for  10  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Steelman.  We  ask  you  for  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per 
cent;  in  other  words,  that  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the 
present  duty. 

We  feel  tnat  we  should  do  something  in  reference  to  contributing 
revenue  for  the  operation  of  the  Government,  and  we  think  that 
handicap  in  itseli  would  be  quite  ample  to  give  our  competitors 
protection.  I  hardlv  think  it  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  they  receive 
the  material  free  of  duty  and  manufacture  their  goods  out  of,  to 
handicap  us  over  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Foreign  or  American  valuation! 

Mr.  Steelman.  Ad  vjflorem.  I  would  say  foreign  valuation,  and 
I  would  say  that  for  this  reason,  that  when  we  get  right  down  to  the 
question  of  marketing  the  goods  there  is  much  deception  practiced 
here  in  America,  and  I  presume  there  is  deception  practiced  abroad. 
For  example,  our  competitors  in  this  line  of  work  have  a  plan  upon 
which  they  market  their  goods.  They  go  out  and  establi^  what  is 
known  as  a  "  five-car  "  buyer.  They  give  him  a  discount  off  the  list 
of  33}  j)er  cent.  I  am  only  mentioning  this,  gentlemen,  to  show  the 
intricacies  of  the  American  valuation  plan,  xhey  agree  that  when 
he  has  purchased  five  carloads  of  material  they  will  rebate  him  the 
difference  between  38}  off  the  list  and  40  per  cent  off  the  list.  After 
he  has  once  purchased  five  cars,  he  always  remains  a  buyer  at  40 
per  cent  off  the  list,  but  on  the  books  of  the  company  the  sale  goes 
through  at  83}  per  cent  off.  That  is  rather  complicated^  and  it  is 
pretty  hard  for  lis  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  fictitious  American  value 
just  the  same  as  it  would  be  on  a  fictitious  foreign  value. 

So  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  whether 
it  is  American  wholesale  value  that  we  are  figuring  on  or  whether 
it  is  our  cost  value.  These  things  must  be  determined  by  Govern- 
ment investigations  anyhow,  and  we  have  been  importing  the  shin- 
gles now  for  a  number  of  years  and  we  have  not  had  any  trouble 
with  the  Government.  We  nave  never  made  any  false  statements  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  and  we  have  never  been  called  down  for  doing 
something  we  should  not  have  done. 

So,  therefore,  I  would  say  that  our  relations  in  Canada  are  treat- 
ing us  very  fair  and  that  no  doubt  our  American  relations  are  treat- 
ing us  very  fair,  but  at  the  same  time  the  complication  exists  just 
the  same ;  and  the  reason  for  a  specific  duty  on  an  article  that  you 
sell  by  the  square,  that  is  just  as  much  the  unit  in  the  roofing  busi- 
ness as  12  inches  is  the  unit  of  measure  in  linear  measure — just  the 
same  thing  exactly.  It  is  known  the  world  over,  and  why  we  should 
turn  around  and  further  complicate  matters  by  figuring  155  square 
feet  when  all  of  our  lists,  all  of  our  prices,  all  of  our  talk  has  been 
by  the  square,  I  can  not  understand.    I  do  not  see  the  equity  in  that. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  this  matter  is  so  complicated  as  it  has 
been  introduced  that  6ven  Mr.  Fordney,  who  introduced  the  bill,  has 
made  a  great  many  errors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  show  you  just 
how  complicated  it  is,  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Fordney  when  he 
framed  the  bill  to  provide  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  unit 
basis  of  2  cents  per  square  foot,  but  instead  of  being  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  it  nins  nearly  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  So  that  the  bill  is 
so  complicated  that  it  is  very  easily  misunderstood. 
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I  say  that  we  would  be  destroying  the  object  of  our  revenue  or 
tariff  laws  to  provide  revenue  if  we  were  to  insist  in  putting  the 
bill  through  as  it  has  been  framed.  It  would  be  utterly  impoasi- 
ble  for  us  to  import  any  materials  whatever  under  the  bill  as  it  is 

groposed.  Therefore,  not  only  our  business  would  be  destroyed, 
ut  the  revenue  that  is  now  derived  from  the  importation  business 
would  be  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  revenue  amount  to? 

Mr.  Steelman.  In  dollars  and  cents,  I  can  not  exactly  tell  you; 
but  if  $100,000  worth  of  material  were  brought  in  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  be  $10,000. 

Senator  Dillinoham.  Does  this  brief  indicate  just  precisely  what 
changes  you  desire  in  text  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Steelman.  I  prepared  a  copy  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Bramble, 
which  I  thought  probably  would  be  appended  to  that.  My  memo- 
randum contains  a  suggestion,  and  it  works  out  in  fractions  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  just  exactly  what  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  duty 
would  amount  to. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  better  have  that  printed  as-  a  part  of  your 
remarks. 

Mr.  Steelman.  I  will  hand  a  copy  of  it  to  the  reporter  for  the 
record. 

BBIEF  of  W.  Z.  BTZELXAM,  WXLXSB-BABIIB,  FA. 


Ck)lored  sheets  and  plates  ot  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement,  one-eighth  to  three- 
sixteenths  inch  in  thickness  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  shingles),  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem: 

Present  duty,  95  cents  per  square  of  155  square  feet,  sufficient  to  cover  100 
square  feet  roof  surface ;  proposed  duty,  $1.42i  per  square  of  155  square  feet, 
sufficient  to  cover  100  square  feet  roof  surface ;  Increase,  471  cents ;  percentage 
of  Increase,  50  per  cent. 

Colored,  stained,  or  mixed  with  other  material  (known  to  the  trade  as 
asbestos  wall  board),  15  per  cent  ad  valorem: 

Present  duty,  10  per  cent,  $0.006 ;  proposed  duty,  15  per  cent,  $0.009 ;  increase, 
$0.(X)3 ;  percentage  of  increase,  50  per  cent. 

Wall  board  is  made  in  one  thickness  only,  namely,  three-sixteenths  inch. 
.  Sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cements,  one-eighth  to  three- 
sixteenths  inch  thickness  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  shingles),  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem : 

Present  duty,  10  per  cent,  77  cents  per  square  of  155  square  feet,  sufficient  to 
cover  100  square  feet  roof  surface;  proposed  duty,  15  per  cent,  $1,151  per  square 
of  155  square  feet,  sufficient  to  cover  100  square  feet  roof  surface ;  increase,  38i 
cents ;  percentage  of  increase,  60  per  cent. 
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Par.  1401.  Asbestos,  manufactures  of :  Sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hy- 
draulic cement,  flat  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  building  lumber),  varying; 
in  thicknesses  from  one-eighth  inch  to  1  inch,  as  per  memorandum  attacIi(Hl, 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem : 
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Other  than  flat  sheets  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  corrugated  sheathing), 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Present  duty,  10  per  cent,  $0.016 ;  proposed  duty,  15  per  cent,  $0.034 ;  increase, 
$0.008 ;  percentage  of  Increase,  50  per  cent 

ASBESTOS  TABH. 

[Paragraph  1401.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ED.  NICHOLSON,  BEPBESENTING  BAYBESTOS  CO., 

BBIDQEFOBT,  CONN. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  appear  simply  for  the  Baybestos  Co.,  of  Bridce- 
port,  Conn.,  and  only  appear  in  connection  with  one  clause  in  the 
act  as  it  stands ;  that  is  the  clause  which  covers  the  yam  containing 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  matter  other  than  asbestos. 

We  are  really  asking  the  mercy  of  the  committee.  The  situation  is 
this :  There  is  none  of  that  yam  that  is  imported  into  this  country 
by  any  concern  other  than  the  Baybestos  Co.,  at  Bridgeport.  There 
is  no  use  for  it ;  under  the  old  law  there  is  no  competition.  Yam  of 
that  character  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country  just  as  cheaply 
as  it  can  be  manufactured  in  England. 

We  are  paying,  under  the  old  tariff,  68  cents,  roughly,  a  pound  for 
the  yarn  that  we  have  under  contract.  We  can  buy  the  same  yarn 
in  this  country  for  60  cents.  Under  the  new  act  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  about  82  cents  a  pound  when  we  can  bu^  it  in  this 
country  for  50  cents.  So  that  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of  com- 
petition or  of  income  or  anything  else. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  of  as  good  quality  as  that  produced  in 
England? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  which  is  produced  in  this  country  is  better 
than  that  produced  in  England. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  why  do  you  buy  the  English  material? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  why.  In  1919  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  spinning  iotiills  to  take  care  of  the  then 
requirements  for  this  character  of  yam;  and  to  protect  ourselves 
we  made  a  contract  in  England  for  2,000,000  pounds  for  delivery — 
1,000,000  pounds  during  1920  and  1,000,000  pounds  during  1921. 
Since  that  time  the  spinning  mills  of  this  country  have  been  increased 
in  volume  about  33  J  per  cent,  so  that  the  spinning  mills  here  now  have 
a  capacity  greater  than  the  requirements  for  this  particular  yam. 
We  have  waived  deliveries  under  our  contract  because  of  conditions 
in  England  and  because  of  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  get  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  this  country.  So  that  we  are  under  the  require- 
ments of  completing  our  contract  based  on  the  old  tariff  price  at  a 
cost,  if  the  new  tariff  goes  into  effect,  of  about  $360,000  to  ourselves, 
and  without  affecting  any  other  persons,  without  there  being  any  of 
this  yam  imported,  or  that  will  be  imported  from  any  country  be- 
cause of  the  facilities  of  our  own  manufacturers  now ;  so  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  throwing  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  committee  to 
save  $360,000  if  we  can. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  tariff  as  it  exists,  which  is  a  prohibitive 
tariff — 20  per  cent  ad  valorem — be  retained  instead  of  the  tariff 
liein^  increased  32  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  AYatson.  Is  Raybestos  just  a  ('orjK)rati()n  iiami*? 

Mr.  XiGiioLsoN.  Raybestos  is  the  Raybostos  brake  linin<r. 
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Senator  Watson.  It  refers  to  some  sort  of  asbestos? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Raybestos  is  the  trade  name. 

Senator  Watson.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  trade  name  or 
some  sort  of  manufactured  asbestos  product. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  a  trade  name  for  the  automobile  brake  lining 
manufactured  by  that  company.  There  is  a  sample  of  our  brake 
lining  as  it  is  made  before  treatment  [exhibiting  sample  to  the  com- 
mittee] and  there  [exhilating  another  sample]  is  a  i^mple  after  treat- 
ment; and  there  [indicating]  are  samples  of  the  yarn,  both  of  the 
English  and  American  finish. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


BSIEF  OF  ED.  KZOHOLSOK,  BEPBEBEKTZKG  THE  BATBE8T0B  CO.,  BBIDaEFOBT. 

CONV. 

The  Raybestos  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  of  brake  lining,  making  and  selling  about  45  per  cent  of  all  of 
the  brake  lining  that  is  used  for  automobiles  in  this  country. 

During  the  year  1919  the  capacity  of  the  spinning  mills  in  the  United  States 
spinning  asbestos  yarn  was  limited  to  an  extent  such  that  the  requirements 
of  the  manufacturers  of  brake  linings  and  the  users  of  -asbestos  yam  in  this 
country  could  not  fulfill  their  requirements  by  about  83^  per  cent,  so  that  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  that  the  Raybestos  Co.  might  fill  its  contracts  for 
brake  Unlng,  to  purchase  in  Ehigland.  A  contract  was  therefore  made  In  Ekig- 
land  for  2,000,000  pounds  asbestos  yarn  for  delivery  during  1920  and  1921. 

The  contract  was  for  500,000  pounds  at  56  cents  per  pound  delivered  in 
Bridgeport,  plus  duty,  and  for  1,500,000  pounds  on  a  sliding  scale,  tJie  price  to 
be  determined  by  the  change  in  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  in  England. 
Of  the  first  500,000  pounds,  which  were  to  be  deUvered  in  1920,  only  about 
400,000  pounds  have  been  delivered,  leaving  100,000  pounds  at  56  cents  per 
pound  and  1,500,000  pounds  at  a  graduated  price,  which,  according  to  the  best 
opinion  tJiat  can  be  secured,  will  be  about  50  cents  per  pound.  Because  of  cer- 
tain conditions  which  existed  in  England,  particularly  in  the  labor  market,  the 
English  company  was  unable  to  make  deliveries  as  specified,  but  the  Raybestos 
Co.  has  waived  the  delivery  conditions  in  the  contract,  so  that  it  is  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  claim  a  breach  of  the  contract  on  this  basis  and  will  be  compelled  to 
take  the  asbestos  yam  as  delivered. 

Under  paragraph  367,  Schedule  N,  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Underwood  Tariff  Act,'*  the  tariff  on  the  asbestos  yam  in  ques- 
tion was  20  per  cent  ad  valotem,  which  means  that  the  tariff  on  the  yam  at  56 
cents  per  pound  would  be  11.2  cents  per  pound,  making  the  cost  to  the  Raybestos 
Co.  67.2  cents  per  pound.  If  the  price  on  the  balance  of  the  order,  1,500,000 
pounds,  is  50  cents  per  pound,  it  means  that  at  the  present  tariff  the  duty  would 
be  10  cents  per  pound  and  the  total  cost  to  the  Raybestos  Co.  60  cents  per  pound ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  under  the  existing  tariff  the  total  cost  to  the  Raybestos  Go. 
would  be  56  cents  per  pound  on  100,000  pounds,  or  $56,000,  and  50  cents  per 
pound  on  1,500,000  pounds,  or  $750,000,  a  total  of  $806,000,  on  which  the  duty 
would  be  $161,200,  or  a  total  cost  to  the  Raybestos  Co.,  including  tariff,  *of 
$967,200.  If  the  tariff  is  changed  in  accordance  with  the  bill  that  has  been  pro- 
posed and  the  duty  is  made  32  cents  per  pound,  it  will  mean  that  the  cost  on 
100,000  pounds  will  be  at  the  rate  of  56  plus  32  cents,  or  88  cents  per  pound, 
and  on  1,500,000  pounds  tlie  cost  will  be  at  the  rate  of  50  plus  32  cents,  or  82 
cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  cost,  including  tariff,  of  $1,318,000.  The  total  tariff 
at  the  new  rate  will  be  32  cents  per  pound  for  1,600,000  pounds,  or  $512,000,  an 
increase  in  the  cost  to  tJie  Raybestois  Co.,  due  to  the  tariff,  of  $350,800. 

If  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  spinning  mills  had  remained  as  it  was  in 
1919  the  American  spinning  mills  would  be  in  competition  with  the  English  spin- 
ning mills,  and  this  additional  cost  would  be  met  by  an  additional  charge  for 
the  completed  product.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  has  materially  changed. 
The  capacity  of  the  spinning  mills  in  the  United  States  has  increased  about  83i 
per  cent  since  1919,  so  that  the  present  capacity  of  the  ginning  mills  of  tliis 
country  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  users  of  asbestos  yam.  During 
the  year  1919  tJie  Raybestos  Co.  was  paying  for  yarn  in  the  United  States  from 
75  to  80  cents  per  pound.    England  at  that  time  was  using  a  cheaper  grade  of 
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yarn.  Daring  the  year  1920  the  spinning  mills  in  this  country  began  to  use  the 
cheaper  grades  of  asbestos  fiber  which  was  being  used  in  England,  and  improve- 
ments were  made  In  the  machines  operated  in  this  country,  so  that  the  price 
has  been  reduced  from  the  75  to  80  cents  figure  formerly  quoted,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  Including  all  overheads  and  a  profit  of  10  cents  per  pound  being 
very  little,  if  any,  over  45-56  cents  per  pound. 

With  a  20  per  cent  duty  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  now  compete  with 
this  country;  that* is,  the  20  per  cent  duty  as  contained  in  the  Underwood  tarlfC 
law  is  absolutely  prohibitive. 

Even  under  the  20  per  cent  duty  there  was  practically  no  asbestos  yam  of 
this  character  imported  to  the  United  States,  the  only  importer,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  being  tiie  Raybestos  CJo.  under  the  contract  above  described. 

The  situation,  then,  Is  as  follows :  Under  the  existing  tariff  law  the  Raybestos 
Co.  will  pay  as  duty  on  the  balance  of  this  contract  $161,200.  Because  of  the 
existence  of  this  contract  it  will  be  compelled  to  pay  $350,800  in  addition  if 
the  new  rate  of  tariff  becomes  a  law.  Manufacturing  conditions  have  changed, 
so  that  the  spinning  mills  of  this  country  can  supply  the  demand.  Cost  con- 
ditions have  changed,  so  that  the  yarn  can  be  manufactured  as  cheaply  as  it 
can  in  England.  The  20  per  cent  tariff  therefore  prohibits  the  importation. 
The  32  per  cent  tariff  can  have  no  effect  on  American  manufacturers,  since  the 
Raybestos  Co.  is  committed  to  purchase  the  amount  under  its  contract  from 
England.  The  Raybestos  Co.  is  informed  and  believes  that  there  is  no  other 
contract  on  the  part  of  any  other  manufacturer  outstanding  for  the  purchase 
of  asbestos  yarn  in  England  or  in  any  other  foreign  country.  Therefore,  the 
increase  of  the  tariff  will  effect  no  one  other  than  the  Raybestos  Co,,  which  will  be 
affected  because  of  the  existence  of  this  contract,  and  it  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  additional  amount  of  $350,800  over  and  above  the  amount  which  it 
should  pay,  it  having  contracted  under  the  20  per  cent  tariff. 

ASBESTOS  TEXTILES. 

[Paragraph  1401.] 

8TATEKENT  OF  W.  C.  DODGE,  JB^  BEPBBSEllTIKa  ABOtTS  ABBBS- 

T08  CO.  (INO.),  POBT  GHB8TBB,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  DoDOE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  W.  C. 
Dodge,  jr.,  representing  the  Argus  Asbestos  Co.,  at  Port  Chester, 

I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  para^aph  1401,  dealing  with  asbestos 
textiles,  and  starting  on  pace  148,  Ime  4.  From  that  point  on  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  on  asoestos  textiles  the  rates  have  been  changed 
in  the  Fordney  bill  to  a  specific  basis  from  an  ad  valorem  basis,  and  the 
obscureness  oi  the  industry  and  the  prices  prevailing  have  enabled 
an  increase  to  be  made,  without  much  notice,  of  from  100  to  600  per 
cent  over  the  present  Underwood  tariflF. 

In  the  face  of  the  Underwood  tariff,  the  imports  of  asbestos 
products  (in  textiles)  have  always  been  under  1  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  business  done  in  this  country;  that  is  to  say,  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  been  able  to  do  99  per  cent  of  the  business  here  on 
the  Underwood  basis,  and  on  the  otner  hand  the  American  manufac- 
turers have  been  able  to  export,  even  up  to  the  last  10  months, 
ending  with  August  of  this  year,  seven  times  more  goods  in  value 
than  are  imported.     ' 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  DoDOE.  Yes,  sir.  We  import  asbestos  textiles  and  probably 
more  than  any  other  concern;  and  the  United  States  manufacturers 
are  able  to  export  seven  times  more  goods  in  value  than  are  imported. 
I  speak  from  this  angle  because  no  one  has  brought  up  the  textile 
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situation  from  an  importing  basis,  and  my  contention  is  that  the 
present  Underwood  tariff  grants  adequate  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  and  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Bramble  was  here  and  spoke  for  the  importers,  and  he  wanted 
10  per  cent  on  imported  ^ooas. 

Mr.  DoDQE.  That  was  m  connection  with  flat  sheets  and  not  on 
the  textile  end.  • 

Senator  Smoot.  He  spoke  of  listings  containing  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  foreign  matter. 

Mr.  Dodge.  Well,  sir,  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  did,  because  I  did 
not  appreciate  that  any  one  had  mentioned  asbestos  textiles. 

I  woiQd  hke  to  give  you  one  example  before  I  close.     This  [exhibit- 
ing sample  to  the  committee]  is  a  piece  of  asbestos  listing,  and  the 
present  price  of  the  same  is  about  90  cents  per  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  what  you  want  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  I 
Mr.  DoDOE.  No;  on  textiles  20  per  cent,  the  present  duty.    This 
cost  me — the  purchase  price  to-day — ^importing  it  from  England, 
for  that  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  60  cents,  and  with  the  duty  of 
20  per  cent  is  72  cents^  so  that  I  can  add  a  fair  margin,  25  per  cent, 
and  meet  the  competition  of  the  American  maifufacturer. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  to  cut  out  all  specific  duties  ? 
Mr.  Dodge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  to  have  a  straight  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  Dodge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  foreign  valuation  or  American  valuation  ? 
Mr.  Dodge.  Well,  to-day  I  appreciate  that  under  depreciation  of 
foreign  currency  there  must  be  some  increase  to  take  care  of  the 
foreign  exchange,  and  the  American  valuation  will  increase  the  duty 
to  something  Uke  50  per  cent.  I  am  not  looUng  for  a  minimum  duty, 
but  for  sufficient  protection  to  protect  American  labor. 

We  do  manufacture  in  this  country  to  a  Umited  extent,  so  that  I 
can  speak  for  the  American  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  under  the  American  valuation  that  you 
ask  20  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Dodge.  American  valuation  would  be  acceptable;  yes. 
What  I  wanted  to  mention  was  that  the  Foranev  duty  on   this 
hating  is  84  cents  a  poimd.    So  that  if  the  Englisn  manufacturer 
gave  it  to  me,  I  could  not  sell  it  with  the  duty  alone  considered. 
Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Dodge.  Under  the  House  Fordney  bill.  I  can  tell  jo\i  quite 
frankly,  sir,  if  the  Fordney  tariff  on  asbestos  goes  through,  importa- 
tions will  absolutely  cease.  I  am  prepared  to  go  out  of  business  the 
minute  it  goes  throu|;h,  if  it  happens.  But  with  the  American  valua- 
tion on  the  basis  oitne  Underwood  tariff  the  increase  is  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  and  that  will  certainly  take  care  of  the  deprecia- 
tion. 

Asbestos  fiber  comes  principally  from  Canada.  Everyone  pays  the 
same  price,  whether  in  Enefencf;  Germany,  or  anywhere  else,  and 
the  question  is  largely  one  of  labor,  and  the  labor  percentage  in  the 
finished  product  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  So  that  with  20  per 
cent  duty  under  the  Underwood  tariff  you  are  taking  care  of  an 
increase  m  labor  in  this  country  of  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  and 
I  think  that  that  amply  takes  care  of  the  situation. 
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DOTATION  PEABL  BEADS  AND  NOVELTY  JEWELBY. 

[Paragraphs  1403  and  1428.] 

STATEMENT   OF   DAVID   J.    GALLEBT,    BEFBESENTIITG    NOVELTY 

JEWEIiEBS,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Gali£rt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  represent  23  of  the 
so-called  novelty  jewelers,  and  I  am  speaking  for  Mr.  Hilborn. 

There  is  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  in  the  wholesale  jewelry  trade 
between  the  *  concerns  that  sell  the  department  stores,  generality 
speaking,  and  the  concerns  who  sell  the  jewelers.  Of  course,  the 
concerns  that  sell  the  department  stores  sell  the  cheaper  jewelry,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  relates  only  to  that  grade. 

I  want  first  to  speak  about  paragraph  1428  of  the  House  bill 
and  ask  that  the  rate  thereunder  be  reduced  from  55  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  Gaulebt.  As  I  have  stated,  the  conditions  in  this  trade  are 
very  peculiar.  Practically  all  the  large  houses  are  not  only  house? 
of  domestic  merchandise  but  also  importers  of  foreign  merchandise. 
The  same  people  occupy  both  positions.  I  should  say  that  the  per- 
centage of*  domestic  stuff  hanaled  by  them  is  about  80  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  foreign,  although  some  houses  mav  handle  as  high 
as  half  foreign  and  hali  domestic.  The  reason  for  that,  I  think,  will 
develop  as  I  proceed. 

.  Senator  Watson.  The  manufacturer,  then,  imports  the  same  jew- 
elrv  he  makes! 

Mr.  GaIjLBBT.  He  imports  the  design  in  small  quantities;  puts  it 
on  the  road.  If  it  ^'  goes  "  he  makes  it  in  this  coimtry .  The  importa- 
tion is  practically  only  for  novelty  of  design  and  ideas.  The  Sen- 
ator has  gathered  the  whole  gist  of  my  argument. 

The  jewelry  industry  is  so  well  establiSied  that  it  seems  to  me  no  ^ 
further  protection  is  required.    The  domestic  production  in  1914, 
as  given  oy  the  census  figures,  was  a  trifle  over  $81,000,000.    Under  a 
60  per  cent  tariff  the  domestic  production  was  increased  so  that  in 
1919  it  was  $203,898,000. 

You  will  find  that  the  imports  since.  1910  average  about  $1,000,000 
a  year;  the  exports  averaged  slightly  inside  that.  So  that  you  have 
a  production  of  $204,000,W)Q  in  1919,  with  imports  of  $1,000,000  and 
exports  slightly  exc^sding  that.  So  you  will  probably  ask,  "Why 
bother  about  such  a  triflmg  thing! '' 

Senator  DnxiNOHAM.  Wnat  classes  of  jewelry  are  covered  by  those 
exports  and  imports ! 

Mr.  Gaulbrt.  The  exports  are  not  divided.  The  imports,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  are  chiefly  small  articles — pins,  brooches,  and 
the  like. 

Senator  DiUiiNOHAM.  The  higher  classes! 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  am  speaking  onlv  of  the  cheaper  grades.  But  it 
is  of  immense  importance  to  the  business,  because  these  importa- 
tions are  mainly  for  design  and  novelty  of  ideas.  The  importer 
fooea  over  there,  finds  an  article,  buys  a  few  ^ross,  puts  it  on  the  road. 
If  it  "  goes  "  he  is  soon  followed  by  competitors  that  not  only  copy 
the  thing  but  vary  and  twist  it,  and  the  most  surprising  thing  in 
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this  industry  is  that  while  our  domestic  manufacturers  seem  not  able 
to  conceive  the  original  idea,  they  have  tremendous  skill  with  which 
they  vary  and  improve  on  the  original  idea.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  5,000  articles  produced  on  the  base 
of  one  European  article,  while  a  thousand  articles  are  common. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  New  England  manufacturers  tell  me 
that  they  do  produce  original  articles,  and  that  the  foreigners  take 
those  and  copy  them  exactly  and  put  them  on  the  market  here. 

Mr.  Gallert.  My  people  tell  me  that  it  is  different. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  simply  wanted  to  draw  you  out  on  that. 

Mr.  Gallert.  In  fact,  I  know  of  one  factory  employing  anywhere 
from  40  to  100  men  that  has  been  running  for  years  on  simply  varia- 
tion of  one  European  article,  and  it  has  been  so  successful  that  a 
second  factory  has  been  built  for  the  manufacture  of  that  same 
article.  You  can  easily  see  that  with  a  production  of  $204,000,000 
domestic  and  with  imports  of  $1,000,000  that  the  importation  is  really 
not  a  commercial  business. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  right  there : 
You  sav  that  the  importations  were  equal  to  the  exports? 

Mr.  Gallert.  Average  through  the  years  since  1910. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  most  of  them  are  brought  qver  as 
samples? 

Mr.  Gallert.  No  ;  we  bring  over  small  quantities.  It  will  not  do 
to  bring  over  simply  samples,  Senator,  because  the  important  ques- 
tion is  not  what  Mr.  Merchant  or  Mr.  Importer  thinks  about  it ; 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste;  you  are  appealing  to  the  taste  of 
millions  of  the  women  of  America,  and  no  man  was  ever  bom  who 
could  tell  what  will  suit  them;  and  in  the  cheaper  grades  it  is  the 
taste  of  the  shop  girl  and  factory  girl  that  must  be  suited,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  that  is  to  take  these  small  quantities  and  put  them 
out  on  the  road,  and  only  when  we  learn  what  the  shop  and  factory 
ffirls  in  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Bedford  think  about  it  can  the 
American  factory  go  to  work. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  proportion  does  that  class  of  impor- 
tation bear  to  the  standard  goods  that  are  not  brought  in  here  as 
samples  ? 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  understand  that  in  our  grade.  Senator,  that  is  the 
main  importation — ^practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  K3senberger,  you  can  answer  that  question  better  than  I  can. 
What  proportion  does  importation  for  novelty  of  idea  or  design 
bear  to  the  entire  importations  in  your  line? 

Mr.  RosENBERQER.  That  is  very  hard  to  answer.  I  should  think 
that  the  minority  are  imported  for  design.  But  there  are  a  great 
many  goods  which  are  being  manufactured  in  our  factory.  We  are 
also  manufacturers,  and  we  import  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  and 
copy  them  in  our  own  factory,  and  are  able  in  some  cases  to  produce 
it  cneaper  than  the  foreign  goods  and  make  them  better. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  are  your  factories? 
Mr.  RosENBERGER.  In  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  was  simply  going  to  say  that  now,  inasmuch  as 
this  industry  has  prospered  under  60  pei*  cent  rate  on  forei^  valua- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  rate  to  continue,  but  masmuch 
as  these  importations  are  mainly  for  design  we  can  stand  any  rate 
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that  is  not  prohibitive.     The  question  is,  "What  is  a  prohibitive 
rate?" 

The  House  bill  carries  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation. 

It  is  necessary,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  people  in  this  business  to 
make  about  35  per  cent  profit.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  entirely  a  novelty 
business.  Some  novelties  go  and  more  do  not  go,  and  of  course  the 
things  that  go  have  to  carry  the  cost  of  the  thin^  that  do  not  go. 

I  will  give  you  figures,  and  your  experts  can  cneck  me.  Fifty-five 
per  cent  American  valuation  based  on  a  profit  of  35  per  cent  is  some- 
thing like  500  per  cent  or  over  on  the  foreign  valuation,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  prohibitive. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  do  these  imports  come  from  largelv  f 

Mr.  Gallekt.  The  imports  of  jewelry  come  largely  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Senator  Watson.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Gallebt.  At  the  present  time.  Some,  however,  come  from 
France  and  a  few  from  Germany,  but  the  biggest  part  of  them  come 
from  Czechoslovakia. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  increasing? 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  can  only  give  vou  the  official  figures.  In  1919 
thev  were  over  $700,000;  in  1920  they  were  $1,300,000,  but  in  1910 
and  1911  they  were  larger  than  that. 

Senator  Watson.  What  have  they  been  for  the  last  10  months? 

Mr.  Gallert.  The  imports  for  May,  1921,  were  $57,000. 

Senator  Watson.  For  the  10  months  they  were  $1,018,000. 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  find  that  in  1910  they  were  $1,992,000,  and  in  1911 
they  ran  about  $1,869,000,  and  then  run  down. 

Senator  Calder.  The  cost  of  those  articles  to  you  is  greater  now 
than  in  1911  and  1912?       * 

Mr.  Gallert.  Oh,  ves ;  it  has  gone  up. 

Senator  Calder.  Tne  cost  of  producing  is  greater,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gallert.  Of  the  amount  imported  or  stuff  produced  ? 

Senator  Calder.  Stuff  imported? 

Mr.  Gallert.  Mr.  Rosenberger  can  answer  that. 

Senator  Cai^er.  The  cost  to  you  in  dollars  and  cents  is  as  great 
as  in  1911  and  1912? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  Cai^er.  How  much  greater? 

Mr.  RosENBEROER.  It  varics;  our  line  is  entirely  a  line  of  fads' and 
fancies.    There  is  no  stability  to  our  prices. 

Senator  Calder.  Would  you  say  that  the  cost  to  you  of  imported 
goods  would  be  as  much  as  double  what  it  was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  In  dollars  and  cents — no ;  I  do  not.  It  is  about 
equal.  But  that  is  also  controlled  by  the  foreign  exchange;  for 
instance,  we  bought  a  year  and  a  half  ago  merchandise  at  1  cent 
Czechoslovakia  kronen.  When  the  merchandise  was  readv  to  be 
shipped  we  found  that  the  kronen  had  gone  up  to  2^  cents,  and  it 
naturally  cost  us  almost  three  times  the  amount  of  the  original 
purchase.  It  is  very  hard  to  state  exactly  what  Czechoslovakia  goods 
or  German  goods  or  French  goods  would  cost  us.  In  one  week  it 
mav  change  36  to  40  per  cent — the  cost  of  our  imports. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  manufacture  more  than  you  import? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  Our  business  is  divided  about  half  and  half. 
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Senator  Watson.  And  you  want  the  tariff  lowered^  do  you,  below 
the  existing  rate,  so  that  you  can  import  more?       > 

Mr.  BosENBEBGBB.  No ;  I  want  a  fair  tariff. 

Senator  Watson.  But  still,  you  are  asking  that  it  be  lowered  ( 

Mr.  RosENBERGEE.  I  am  not  asking  for  anything  lower  than  60 
per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  and  I  even  would  be  satisfied  to  frankly 
say — I  am  not  an  attorney,  and  I  speak  frankly — but  I  think  that 
we  could  stand  85  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation  and  still  con- 
tinue to  do  business.  Our  business  would  be  handicapped  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  however. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  the  importing  business  would  be ! 

Mr.  BosENBERGEH.  The  importing  business  would  be. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  your  .American  manufacturing  interests 
be  handicapped  by  that  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  RosENBERGER.  I  oo  uot  think  so.  We  would  be  hampered  by 
not  gettinff  the  ideas  and  the  different  designs  from  Europe,  which 
is  a  great  help  to  our  business,  and  any  further  increase  would  almost 
stop  importation. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Are  the  European  people  noted  for  having 
greater  ability  of  originality  than  the  American  people  in  the  matter 
of  jewelry  production! 

Mr.  RossNBERGER.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Senator  MgCumber.  There  appeared  before  me  the  other  day 
those  who  indicated  to  me  that  in  this  cheaper  line  of  jewelry  the 
American  designs  were  the  ones  that  were  bein^  copied  in  Europe 
and  imitated  and  iniported  at  a  half  or  one-thira  of  the  price;  espe- 
cially was  this  true  in  the  matter  of  low  prices — cheap  jewelry,  i  ou 
think  they  are  mistaken! 

Mr.  Bosenberger.  I  do.  Some  American  articles  are  copied  abroad, 
but  we  copy  more. 

Senator  MgCumber.  You  think  that  we  are  followers  and  not  orig- 
inators of  designs  in  jewelry! 

Mr.  Bosenberger.  We  are  the  followers  and  not  the  originators. 

Senator  MgCumber.  And  that  is  true  of  the  cheaper,  lower  char- 
acter of  goods! 

Mr.  Bosenberger.  The  lower  character  of  merchandise. 

Senator  MgCumber.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  good  American  citizens  on  that. 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  might  say  in  reference  to  that  that  Mr.  Bosen- 
berger is  the  head  of  one  ox  the  largest  houses  in  the  trade,  and  if 
it  would  have  any  bearing  on  the  fact,  I  can  file  any  proof  that  the 
committee  desires  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  trade  on  that 
particular  point. 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  Bosenberger  has  said,  then,  we  think  that 
the  duty  should  not  be  increased  over  85  per  cent  foreign  valuation 
or  its  equivalent  in  American  valuation,  reckoning  on  a  profit  of  35 
per  cent,  which  I  am  assured  is  necessary  in  this  business.  The 
equivalent  of  85  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  is  30  per  cent,  as  we 
calculate.  We  thmk  that  should  be  the  limit,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  New  Eng- 
land domestic  manufacturers  asked  for  85  per  cent,  and  we  feel  that 
if  you  give  them  85  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  you  would  be  giving 
them  the  equivalent  in  American  valuation  by  30  per  cent,  based  on 
35  per  cent  profit. 
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Senator  Calder.  Is  that  35  per  cent  profit  on  what  the  goods  cost 
you? 

Mr.  Galixst.  No  ;  that  is  on  the  sellmg  price.  There  are  so  many 
more  novelties  that  do  not  go  than  there  are  novelties  which  do  go, 
that  the  novelties  which  do  go  have  to  carry  the  expense  of  those 
that  do  not  |  because  if  a  novelty  does  not  go  it  i3  not  worth  anything, 
and  the  business  carries  a  very  high  overhead  expense  on  that  account. 

I  want  to  roeak  about  paragraph  1408  of  the  House  bill,  relating  to 
beads.    The  first  clause  of  1403  covers  beads  generally. 

Senator  Cttbtis.  Before  you  leave  that  other  subject,  is  there  not  a 
class  of  these  pins  [referring  to  samples  of  jewelry  exhibited  to  the 
committee]  made  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  homes  where  they  use  a 
special  glass  that  we  do  not  make  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Galuert.  That  refers  to  the  beads  I  am  ^ing  to  refer  to  now. 

Senator  Cinms.  But  these  are  glass  imitations,  cut  in  diamond 
shapes,  little  pieces  of  ^lass  which  we  do  not  have  here  ? 

Mr.  Gallebt.  I  was  ]ust  goin^  to  refer  to  that  under  the  heading 
of  beads.  The  first  clause  of  this  provides  for  25  per  cent  on^  beads 
generally. 

I  want  to  caU  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  beads  have 
a  tremendous  use  in  American  industry.  They  are  used  to  a  tre- 
mendous extent  in  the  diamond  trade,  in  the  shoe  trade,  where  they 
are  sewed  on  slippers,  and  in  the  millinery  trade. 

The  American  manufacturers  asked  for  a  combination  before  the 
House  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty.  The  House  rejected  it  and 
reported  this  25  per  cent. 

1  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
specific  duties,  of  course,  bear  heavier  on  the  oheaper  beads  which 
are  used  in  the  industries.  A  bead  such  as  this  [exhibiting  sample] 
which  costs  $1.35  abroad  for  120,000  of  them — ^these  are  the  beads 
that  are  made  by  the  peasants  in  the  mountains  of  CzechoslovaMi^ 
and  in  Italy.  Thej  are  made  in  the  wintertime  when  they  are  cut  off 
from  communication  during  their  spare  time.  In  fact,  I  am  told  if 
we  want  beads  made  at  any  other  time  we  will  have  to  pay  a  larger 
price,  because  they  can  then  employ  their  time  more  profitably  in 
the  fields.  They  are  not  made  in  this  country.  They  never  have 
been  made  here,  and  we  do  not  believe  ever  will  be,  because  American 
labor  can  be  better  employed.  But  their  very  cheapness  enables 
them  to  be  used  on  cheap  dresses  and  cheap  shoes,  etc. 

The  House  bill  by  reporting  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  doe^  raise  the 
duty,  we  think,  reckoning  on  36  per  cent  profit,  to  60  per  cent.  That 
is  going  to  curtail  us  somewhat,  but  it  is  not  going  to  seriousl7 
hamper  the  business.  We  would  really  like  to  have  that  clause  kept 
as  it  is,  but  we  particularly  want  to  request  the  committee  not  to 
add  any  specific  auty  relating  to  these  beads,  because  the  specific  duty 
requested  by  the  American  manufacturers  worked  out  on  this  basis 
would  amount  to  some  10,000  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  on  American  valuation,  and  would  throw  out  of  em- 
ployment the  thousands  of  people  now  employed  in  utilizing  these 
goods.  That  clause  as  it  stands  we  can  exist  under  without  much 
serious  injury  to  the  business.  It  will  curtail  us  somewhat,  but  not 
seriously. 

But  I  particularly  want  to  speak  about  pearl  beads,  the  third  clause 
of  section  1403,  which  are  put  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Reckoning 
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on  35  per  cent  profit,  gentlemen,  we  make  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
equivalent  160  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  which  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive, I  am  told.  If  you  impose  that,  you  are  simply  ffoing  to  pre- 
vent us  importing  any  pearl  beads.  If  you  want  to  do  mat,  we  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  that  is  the  effect  of  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  do  the  pearl  beads  come  from? 

Mr.  Gallert.  They  come  96  per  cent  from  France. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  none  come  from  China  or  Japan  ? 

Mr.  RosENBEROER.  Some  come  from  Japan. 

Mr.  Gallert.  While  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
American  manufacturers  asked  for  a  combination.  They  said,  "  In 
all  the  requests  that  we  make  the  combined  duty  we  ask  lor  is  under 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem^"  reading  from  page  3012  of  Tariff  Infor- 
mation, 1921.  The  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation 
based  on  35  per  cent  profit  we  figure  to  be  25  per  cent  American  valua- 
tion, and  we  feel  that  if  you  ^ve  the  manufacturer  of  American 
beads  that  protection  you  are  giving  him  all  that  he  asks,  and  you 
are  not  putting  us  out  of  business,  whereas  160  does  put  us  out  of 
business. 

Just  one  point  more :  In  this  same  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  when  the  American  manufacturer  asked  this  pro- 
tection, he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  pearl  beads  are  of  three 
kinds: 

First,  the  solid  bead,  which  is  coated  on  the  outside  with  the  essence 
of  pearl — ^solid  ^lass,  commonly  known  as  the  indestructible ;  that  is 
made  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Second,  hollow  beads,  which  is  hollow  on  the  inside  and  coated 
inside.    That  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all. 

Third,  the  wax-filled  bead,  which  is  a  hollow  bead  with  a  coating 
of  wax  inside  of  it.    That  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all. 

Tlie  American  manufacturers  before  the  House  committee  requested 
a  separate  classification,  and  that  the  indestructible  bead  whidi  they 
make  should  be  classed  separately.  We  agree  to  that  and  to  raising 
the  duty  thereon  to  60  per  cent.  Of  course,  raising  the  duty  to  60  per 
cent  is  going  to  curtail  sales  and  hurt  our  business  materially.  But  if 
they  want  that,  all  right ;  let  them  have  it.  But  do  not  give  them 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  it,  if  ^ou  have  American  valuation, 
namely,  25  per  cent.  But  they  certainly  do  not  need  it  on  hollow 
beads  and  the  wax-filled  beads  which  they  do  not  make  at  all ;  and  we 
join  in  the  request  that  they  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  have  a  separate  classification,  and  on  the  hollow  and  wax-filled 
beads  which  they  do  not  make  we  ask  that  the  rate  remain  the  same 
as  it  has  been,  namely,  35  per  cent,  which  has  been  the  rate  since  1904; 
anyway,  it  was  retained  both  in  the  Underwood  and  the  Payne  bills. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  all  these  beads  used  for  the  same  purpose! 

Mr.  GAiiiiERT.  Not  necessarily.  The  hollow  beads  are  cheaper.  The 
wax-filled  and  the  solid  are  used  very  much  for  the  same  purposes, 
but  they  are  recognized  in  the  trade  as  absolutely  distinct  articles. 
You  can  perhaps  supplement  that,  Mr.  Rosenberger.  The  Senator 
wants  to  know  if  hollow  beads,  wax,  and  indestructible  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Senator  McLean.  My  question  is.  Would  the  article  which  the  im- 
porter imports  displace  the  article  made  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Gallert.  That  would  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  if  not  largely, 
as  I  understand  it,  between  the  wax  filled  and  the  solid.  But  the  hol- 
low bead  is  the  cheaper  bead.  While  it  might  be.  made  better,  it  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  cheaper  and  it  is  used  for  cheaper  purposes.  There- 
fore we  think  the  rate  on  that  should  remain  at  36  per  cent  foreign 
valuation,  or  its  equivalent  in  American  valuation,  which  works  out 
about  17  per  cent. 

May  I  file  a  brief  next  week? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Galuert.  Thank  you. 

BRZSF  OF  DAVn>  J.  GALLBET,  NSW  YOBK  CITT,  RSFEEBZNTZVO  XMF0RT8B8,  JOB* 
BEES,  AND  MAirVFACTTTRSBS  OF  BEABS  AlTD  EOVELTY  JXWBLBY. 

PEARL  BEADS. 

We  request  that  the  third  clause  of  paragraph  140S,  to  wit,  lines  12,  13,  and  14, 
on  page  149  of  H.  R.  7456,  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

'^Imitation  pearl  beads  made  of  solid  glass,  commonly  known  as  indestructible, 
pierced  or  unpierced,  strung  or  loose,  mounted  or  unmounted,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
All  other  imitation  pearl  b^ids  of  all  kinds  and  shapes,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
pierced  or  unpiercea,  strung  or  loose,  mounted  or  unmounted,  17  percent  ad  valorem. " 

Before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  American  manufacturers  of  pearl  beads 
used  the  following  language:  ''In  all  of  the  requests  the  combined  duty  we  ask  for  is 
under  60  per  cent  ad  valorem."    (1921  Ways  and  Means  Hearing,  p.  3094.) 

But  the  fact  is,  astonishing  as  it  seems,  that  although  the  domestic  manufactiirers 
only  iisked  for  60  per  cent  aa  valorem  on  foreign  valuation  (because  at  that  time  no 
one  had  any  idea  of  American  valuation),  nevertheless  the  Fordney  bill  gives  them 
40  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  which  based  on  a  35  per  cent  profit  is  the  equivalent 
of  160  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation.  Even  if  we  reckon  on  a  25  per  cent  profit,  the 
equivalent  of  40  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  is  approximately  118  per  cent  on 
American  valuation. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  brief  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  when  it  was  holding  tariff  hearings  by  the  American  manufacturers 
of  imitation  pearls: 

"IV.  Imitation  of  pearl  beads. — ^There  are  three  different  varieties  of  imitation 
pearl  beads:  (1)  The  cheap,  hollow  x)earl  bead,  which  is  a  hollow  glass  bead  with  a 
coating  of  pearl  essence  on  the  inside  \  (2}  the  pearl  bead  made  from  ahoUow  glass  bead 
with  coating  of  pearl  essence  on  the  mside  and  filled  with  wax;  (3)  a  bead  made  from 
a  solid  bead  of  fusible  enamel  and  then  coated  on  the  outside,  the  amount  of  the 
coating  making  the  quality.  The  third  variety  is  an  American  development.  It 
is  now  being  copied  extensively  in  Germany,  Japan,  and  other  countries  and  sent  to 
this  country  at  a  price  with  which  American  manuifacturers  can  not  compete  with- 
out the  proper  and  sufficient  rate  of  duty.  It  is  this  glass  or  imitation  pearl  bead 
with  which  our  industry  is  concerned,  and  in  the  making  of  which  product  it  employs 
more  than  5,000  persons,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  men. 

**The  phraseology  of  the  tariff  act  should  be  changed  so  as  to  read:  'Imitation  pearls, 
solid,  indestructible,  oriental;  ball-olive  and  odd  or  baroque  shapes;  mounted  or 
unmounted,  strung  or  loose. ' 

**Such  descriptive  classification  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  proper  duty  to  the 
solid  imitation  pearl  beads,  in  which  variety  alone  this  association  is  interested.  The 
classification  that  we  ask  would  prevent  articles  of  this  characterization  bein^  classed 
under  other  heads  at  lower  rates  of  duty  and,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  only  way  m  which 
to  insure  to  the  American  solid-bead  product  proper  tariff  duty  in  the  customs  law. 
It  will  end  tariff  controversies  that  under  the  present  phraseology  are  constantly 
•  being  waged." 

As  importers  of  imitation  pearls,  we  agree  with  the  manufacturers  there  are  three 
distinct  kinds  of  imitation  pearl  beads:  First,  hollow  beads;  second,  wax-filled  beads; 
third,  solid  or  indestructible  beads. 

The  only  variety  made  in  this  country  is  the  third — solid  or  indestructible  beads. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  only  kind  of  pearl  bead  for  which  there  is  need  of  any  protection 
at  all.  The  duty  on  all  other  kinds  of  beads  is  a  pure  revenue  duty.  Since  both  the 
manufacturers  and  the  importers  a^ree  that  this  particular  kind  of  pearl  bead  should 
be  separately  classified,  it  is  submitted  that  this  committee  should  adopt  their  sug- 
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eastionB  and  separately  claasify  the  bead  for  which  protection  Ib  claimed  and  beada 
for  which  no  protection  is  asked  or  needed,  because  none  are  made  in  this  country. 

Regarding  the  rate:  The  domestic  manufacturers  asked  for  a  combination  of  duties^ 
which  however,  they  said  would ' '  aggregate  lees  than  60  per  cent. "  (Ways  and  Means 
Hearings,  1921,  p.  3012.)  Of  course,  tne  60  per  cent  the  domestic  manufacturen  adced 
for  is  on  the  basis  of  foreign  valuation .  The  equivalent  of  that  in  American  valuatLon 
based  on  a  35  per  cent  profit  is  25  per  cent,  and,  therefore,  that  is  a  dutv  giving  the 
American  manufacturer  all  that  he  asked  for,  and  it  must  be  presumed  tnat  he  asked 
for  all  that  he  needed,  and,  therefore,  the  rate  on  imitation  pearl  beads  should  be 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreim  valuation  or  25  per  cent  on  American  valuation. 
(Even  on  a  25  per  cent  profit,  the  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  ia 
29  per  cent  on  American  valuation.)  You  will  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  all 
he  asked  for  if  you  provide  for  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  or  25  per  cent  on 
American  valilation. 

The  rate  as  it  stands,  160  per  cent,  or  even  118  per  cent,  is  absolutely  prohibitive. 
If  the  committee  adopts  this  rate,  it  will  not  be  ^v&g  American  ma^iufocturers  a  duty 
compensatory  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  it  will  be  giving  the  Amerioan  manu- 
factui^ers  an  absolute  monopoly.  Such  a  rate  is  an  absolutely  prohibitive  one.  Such 
a  rate  would  be  building  a  Chinese  wall  around  this  country  so  to  as  pearl  beads  are 
concerned  and  disturb  a  laige  established  industrjr  in  New  York  founded  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  pearl  beads,  and  may  even  interfere  with  our  relations  with 
France,  whence  most  oi  the  beads  come. 

Unless  the  Senate  desires  to  make  the  importation  of  this  class  of  beads  absolutely 
impossible,  the  rate  must  be  reduced  from  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation  impoeed 
by  the  Fordney  bUl.  If  it  is  to  be  reduced,  it  would  seem  to  be  giving  the  manu- 
facturer all  possible  leeway  if  you  give  him  all  that  he  asked  for  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  wit,  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  or  its  equivalent  in  domestic 
valuation. 

In  fixing  this  rate  on  American  valuation  the  committee  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  an  article  dependent  purely  upon  whim,  taste,  and  fashion,  and  that  in  such 
a  busiaess  ezpoience  has  shown  that  a  profit  of  35  per  cent  is  necessary^  and  that, 
therefore,  the  rate  on  indestructible  pearl  beads,  if  American  valuation  is  adopted, 
should  be  25  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  hollow  and  wax-filled  beads,  the  rate  on  these  beads  has  been  35 
per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  ever  since  the  act  of  1894.  This  was  one  of  the  few 
articles  on  wluch  the  rate  of  the  Payne  bill  and  the  Underwood  bill  were  the  same. 
When  both  of  these  acts  left  unchanged  a  prior  duty,  and  when  such  duty  is  produdng 
a  satisfactory  revenue,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  rates  should  be  left  undisturbed, 
unless  good  reason  is  uiown  for  disturbing  them.  No  reason  is  shown  for  disturbing 
the  rates  on  hollow  or  wax-filled  beads.  They  are  admittedly  not  made  in  the  Unitea 
States.  The  American  manufacturers  are  only  interested  in  the  solid  or  indestructible 
beads  or  imitation  stones. 

Obviously,  therefore,  an  increase  in  the  rate  on  these  articles,  not  made  in  this 
country,  would  disturb  the  present  business  relations  in  r^atd  thereto,  without 
doing  any  benefit.  It  is  a  revenue  dut^  pure  and  simple,  and  any  increase  of  price 
will  decrease  the  market,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  beada 
are  used  as  raw  material  lor  manufacturing  domestic  articles. 

The  rate,  therefore,  on  all  other  imitation  pearl  beads  (to  wit,  those  not  solid  or 
indestructlDle)  shoula  be  35  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  or  its  equivalent  on  Ameri- 
can valuation,  which  on  a  35  per  cent  gross  profit  is  17  per  cent. 

NOVEI/TT  lEWBLRY. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  rate  impoeed  in  paragraph  1428  of  the  Fordney  bill  be 
changed  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  rate  of  the  Fordney  bill  is  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation.  The  surprising 
thini?  at  once  manifest  is  that  while  the  domestic  manufacture  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  asked  only  for  85  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  (1921  Ways  and. 
Means 'Hearings,  p.  3331),  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  be  at  least  ample 
for  the  needs  of  the  American  manufacturer,  nevertheless  the  Fordney  bill  gives 
them  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  5-50  per  cent  on 
foreign  valuation. 

There  is  a  sharp  division  in  the  jewelry  trade*  which  may  be  roughly  described 
as  the  line  between  the  houses  which  sell  the  department  stores  and  the  houses  which 
sell  the  jewelry  stores.  We  represent  the  houses  which  sell  the  department  stores, 
and  naturally  our  goods  are  very  much  cheaper. 
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A  peculiar  condition  in  this  trade  in  the  £act  that  all  of  the  large  houses  are  not 
only  importers  of  foreign  merchandise,  but  they  are  also  either  directly  or  indirectly 
manufacturers  of  domestic  jewelry,  and  while  it  is  practically  imxxMsible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  percentage  of  the  foreign  business,  the  domestic  businesB  of  these  houses, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  considerably  more  than  four-fifths  of  their  entire  business.  There- 
fore, we  feel  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  this  committee  that  no 
sn^lgeBtion  of  ours  is  made  witib  any  idea  of  prejudicing  domestic  manufacture,  since 
it  IS  overwhelmingly  to  our  interest  to  foster  domestic  manufacturing  of  jewelry  in 
every  way. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  cheaper  jewelry  is  certainly  well  established.  In 
1914,  accor^ng  to  the  United  States  Cfensus,  the  domestic  manufacture  of  all  jewelry 
amounted  to  |^1,()00,000.  The  next  census  was  that  of  1920,  covering  the  year  1919. 
The  Census  Bureau  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  with  advance  figures,  whidi 
show  that  the  domestic  manuj^ture  of  jewelry,  under  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  valuation,  had  grown  from  said  $81,000,000  in  1914  to  practically  $204,000,000 
in  1919,  the  exact  figures  being,  as  given  to  me  by  the  Census  bureau,  $203,898,000. 

The  imports  of  all  jewelry  were  in  round  figures:  In  1910,  $1,592,000;  1911, 
f  1,869,000;  1912,  $1,144,000;  1913,  $998,000;  1914,  $1,082,000;  dropping  under  war  con- 
ditions to  $537,000  in  1916;  $362,000  in  1917;  $325,000  in  1918;  but  rising  in  1919  to 
t748,000;  and  in  1920  to  $1,336,000. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  domestic  jewelry  were:  In  1910,  $1,444,000; 
1911,  $1,882,000;  1912,  $1,850,000;  1913,  $1,893,000;  1914,  $1,432,000;  1915,  $933,000; 
1916.  $1,694,000;  1917  $1,783,000;  1918,  $1,519,000;  1919,  $12,369,000;  1920,  $815,000. 

So  that  we  can  rougnly  say  that  we  have  a  production  here  of  $200,000,000  of  manu- 
factured jewelry;  that  the  average  normal  imports  of  jewelry  will  average  about  a 
million  dollars,  and  that  under  normal  conditions  the  average  annual  exports  would 
equal  or  exceed  the  imports. 

The  conclusion  seems  clear  that  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  is  sufii- 
dent  for  tiiis  industry.  The  equivalent  of  it  on  American  valuation  is  24  per  cent. 
Therefore  there  is  no  justification  for  imposing  a  dutjr  greater  than  60  per  cent  on 
foreign  valuation  or  24  per  cent  on  American  valuation.  Much  less  is  there  any 
justincation,  when  the  manufacturers  asked  for  only  85  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation, 
the  equivalent  of  which  is  30  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  for  giving  them  55  per 
cent  on  American  ^^^uation,  the  equivalent  of  which  is  550  per  cent  on  foreign  valu- 
ation, reckoning  a  35  per  cent  profit  on  selling,  or  the  equivalent  of  275  per  cent,  reckon- 
ing a  profit  of  25  per  cent  on  selling. 

But  it  may  be  asked  **  Why  are  you  taking  ail  this  trouble  about  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  imports  when  your  domestic  production  is  $200,000,000?  Your  imports  are 
too  infinitesmial  in  comparison  to  bother  about. "  It  is  true  that  in  amount  the  imports 
are  infinitesimal,  but  thev  are  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  trade  for  this  reason: 

The  prosperity  of  the  business  depends  upon  successfully  appealing  to  the  tsstes 
of  the  women  of  America.  When  it  comes  to  the  actual  manufacturing,  the  domestic 
manufacturers  (located  principally  in  Providence  and  in  Attleboro)  excel  the  entire 
world.  But  for  some  reason  the.  domestic  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
bring  out  the  new  ideas  in  the  trade.  The  imiK)rt8  are  practically  only  for  the  sake  of 
ideas  and  desigus.  As  soon  as  the  article  is  im]>orted  ii  it  proves  popular  it  is  imme- 
diately copied  in  this  country,  and  not  only  copied  but  variations  of  it  are  made. 

An  importer  putting  on  sale  a  European  novelty  never  expects  to  get  more  than  one 
season  out  of  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  long  before  the  season  has  expired  not  only 
do  his  competitors  have  this  article  made  in  this  country,  but  they  have  innumerable 
variations  and  improvements  on  it.  The  surprising  thing  is  the  skill  and  fadlity  with 
which  our  manufacturers,  though  apparently  unaole  to  conceive  and  bring  out  the 
on&inal  idea,  can  adapt  and  twist  the  European  idea  into  as  many  shapes  and  forms. 

ft  is  a  usual  thing  to  see  a  thousand  Americaii  articles  made  as  the  result  of  the  im- 
portation of  one  European  article,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  production  of 
5,000  articles  based  upon  one  European  article  is  not  uncommon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  know  of  one  entire  factory  employing  from  40  to  100  people  that  has  been  running, 
for  years  simply  on  the  variations  of  one  European  article,  and  not  only  that,  but  this 
factory  has  been  so  successful  that  a  second  factory  has  been  opened  in  the  same  town 
to  manufacture  the  same  line  of  merchandise,  all  based  'on  this  one  European  article. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  imports  of  tiiis  cheaper  grade  of  jewelry  not  only  does  not 
injure  the  American  production  thereof,  but,  on  tne  contrary,  by  furnishing  the 
inspiration  and  stimulus  therefor  actually  encourages  and  fosters  it. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  oppose  a  high  tariff  on  this  grade  of  jewelry,  but 
we  do  ask  this  committee  not  to  place  on  this  particular  grade  oi  jewelry  a  tariff  that 
will  be  so  high  as  to  prohibit  these  importations  for  designs  and  ideas,  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  a  tariff  would  prove  a  boomerang,  as  it  would  cut  off  from  the  American 
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nianufacturero  the  principal  means  which  they  have  at  present  of  succeaBfiilly  ap- 
pealing to  the  tastes  of  Uieir  public,  and  without  this  appeal  I  need  not  say  the  cheaper 
jewelry  would  not  be  sold. 

But  the  question  has  probably  occurred  to  some  member  of  the  committee:  If  the 
importation  of  novelty  jewelry  is  only  or  mainly  for  novelty  of  idea  and  design,  why 
win  any  rate,  even  a  prohibitive  rate,  make  any  substantial  difference?  If  the  rate 
is  prohibitive,  the  importer  will  not,  of  course,  bring  over  gross  lots  or  5-gro6s  lots, 
but  he  will  in  his  capacity  as  American  manufacturer  buy  a  single  article  or  brin^ 
drawing  and  specifications  of  the  European  article  vrithout  bringing  over  even  the 
article  itself.  This  theory  looks  very  well  on  the  surface,  but  it  will  not  work  in 
practice. 

The  essence  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  foundation  of  the  biisiness  is  appealia^ 
to  the  feminine  taste.  No  one  can  tell  in  advance  what  will  or  will  not  successfully 
appeal.  Moreover ^  what  will  appeal  this  year  will  not  appeal  next  year,  and  vice 
versa.  The  essential  and  important  thing  is  not  what  either  the  New  York  importer 
or  the  New  Enfi;land  manufacturer  likes  or  thinks  will  appeal,  but  what  the  shop  girl 
of  Detroit,  the  factory  girl  of  New  Bedford,  or  the  waitress  of  Skowhegan  likes.  Tntil 
and  unless  this  is  proved  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  go  to  the  expense  of 
making  the  dies  which  are  necessary  in  the  production  of  this  article.  He  can  not 
afford  to  take  this  gamble,  because  every  case  will  be  a  gamble  pure  and  simple. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  tested  out  is  to  have  the  importer  bring  over  small 
lots  and  put  them  out  through  the  trade.  If  the  article  proves  popular,  the  American 
manufacturer  copies  it,  varies  from  it,  and  improves  upon  it.  If  the  article  does  not 
go,  the  importer  stands  the  loss. 

The  fact  that  only  a  minority  of  the  jewelry  imported  is  copied  does  not  lessen 
the  weight  of  the  above. 

Mr.  Rosenberger  truly  stated  in  substance  at  the  hearing  that  only  a  minority  of  the 
merchandise  imported  was  copied.  This  is,  of  course,  true,  because  onlv  the  articles 
that  prove  popular  are  copied.  More  articles  are  imported  and  submitted  to  the  trade 
that  do  not  sell  in  large  quantities  than  that  do  sell  in  large  quantities.  Consequently 
only  a  minority  of  the  articles  imported  are  copied,  but  the  fact  remains  that  these 
importations  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  ideas,  styles,  and  designs,  and  that  mthout 
this  trial  no  one  could  tell  what  styles  would  go,  and  the  fact  mat  a  majority  of  the 
articles  imported  do  not  prove  successful  does  not  in  any  way  avoid  the  necessity 
for  making  such  importations. 

The  situation  is  very  well  summarized  by  the  colloquy  that  took  place  when  Mr. 
J.  Weiner,  of  Weiner  Bros.,  representing  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  trade,  was 
testifving  before  the  Ways  and  Means  C'ommittee: 

'*Mr.  Crisp.  You  want  American  industry  protected,  yet  you  want  the  rates  so  as 
to  make  it  a  competitive  tariff? 

"Mr.  Weiner.  Well,  we  need  foreign  goods,  and  I  will  tell  you  why;  because  the 
styles  come  from  over  there." 
•  (1921  Ways  and  Means  hearings,  page  3325.) 

That  the  importation  is  mainly  for  this  purpose  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  against 
a  $204,000,000  domestic  production  we  have  an  average  importation  during  a  series  of 
years  of  approximately  a  million  dollars  only,  and  in  fact  the  very  year  when  the 
production  reached  approximately  1204,000,000,  importation  amounted  to  only 
1748,000. 

The  fact  that  Europeans  do  a  little  copving  from  us  is  immaterial,  because  there  is 
absolutely  no  question  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  copying  is  done  by  Americans  from 
Europeans. 

The  only  question  that  remains,  therefore,  is  what  rate  will  be  so  high  as  to  prohibit 
this  importation.  It  is  clear  that  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  does  not  prohibit 
this  importation,  because  under  this  rate  we  have  imported  sufficient  to  answer  all 
our  purposes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  dear  that  this  rate  does  not  prejudice 
in  any  way  the  American  manufacturer,  because  while  this  rate  was  on  the  American 
production  increased  from  $81,000,000  to  $204,000,000,  and  the  $204,000,000  was  in 
1919,  not  a  war  year.  • 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  a  rate  that  has  worked  as  well  as  this  rate  has  should 
be  preserved  and  that  the  rate  should  either  be  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  or  if 
based  on  American  valuation  a  rate  which  is  equivalent  thereto.  Twenty-eight  per 
cent  on  American  valuation  is  equivalent  to  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  anowing 
the  importer  a  profit  of  25  per  cent ;  but  the  consensus  of  the  trade  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  it  to  do  busmess  on  the  basis  of  a  25  per  centgross  profit.  The  overhead 
expenses  are  large.    Buyers  are  constantly  traveling  in  Europe  searching  the  Euro- 
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pean  market  for  novelties  to  brinff  to  this  country  and  which  the  importer  tries  out. 
Where  such  novelties  appeal  to  we  tastes  of  the  American  women,  they  are  copied 
and  improved  upon  by  the  domestic  manufacfurers,  who  reap  the  profit  thereof,  but 
where  tney  do  not  appeal  the  importer  must  stand  the  loss. 

Again,  this  committee  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  entirely  a  novelty  business; 
that  is,  a  business  appealing  entirely  to  whim  and  fashion,  and  that  the  man  is  not 
yet  bom  who  can  successfully  tell  now  an  article  of  adornment  will  appeal  to  the 
average  woman.  As  a  result,  many  articles  are  imported  which  do  not  sell  (Mr.  Rosen- 
beiger  says  a  majority  of  them)  and  which  prove  to  be  either  an  entire  loss  to  the 
importer  or  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  importer.  The  novelties  that  do  sell,  it  will  be 
apparent,  must  bear  the  loss  of  those  that  do  not  sell,  and  the  people  in  the  trade  assure 
me  that  35  per  cent  of  their  selling  price  is  as  low  a  gross  profit  as  they  can  exist  on, 
and  24  per  cent  on  American  valuation  is  approximately  equivalent  to  60  per  cent 
on  foreign  valuation,  if  a  gross  profit  of  35  per  cent  is  allowed  to  the  importer.  That, 
we  submit,  is  the  rate  which  tnis  committee  should  recommend — either  that  the  60 
per  cent  rate,  which  has  worked  so  satisfactorily,  should  be  retained,  viz,  if  foreign 
valuation  is  adopted  the  rate  should  be  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  if  American  valua- 
tion is  adopted  that  the  rate  should  be  24  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Foraney  bill  provides  for  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation.  That,  of  course, 
it  is  self-evident,  ia  so  excessive  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  this  business. 

On  this  basis  you  would  have  the  following  figures:  Foreign  cost,  $1;  duty,  $2.75; 
profit,  25  per  cent  on  selling  $1.25,  one-third  on  cost;  selling  price,  $5. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  importers  making  a  profit  of  25  per  cent  you  have  a  duty  of 
275  per  cent,  which,  on  its  face,  is  so  excessive  as  to  prohibit  the  business,  and  will  not 
only  have  a  oad  effect  on  the  American  business,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  but  in 
admtion  will  deprive  the  Government  of  its  $600,000  or  more  revenue  which  it  is 
annually  receiving  from  this  trade. 

But  this  is  not  tne  worst  of  it.  As  we  have  heretofore  shown,  the  importer  can  not 
do  business  on  a  25  per  cent  profit,  and  if  we  reckon  tiiis  on  the  basis  of  a  profit  of  25 
per  cent  we  have  the  following  figures:  Foreign  cost,  $1;  duty,  $5.50;  importer's 
profit,  $3.50;  selling  price,  $10;  or  a  duty  of  ap|)roximately  550  per  cent,  which,  it  is 
self-evident,  would  absolutely  prohibit  this  bumness,  whereas  the  rate  of  24  per  cent 
on  American  valuation  will  kleep  it  in  its  present  flourishing  condition. 

Moreover,  at  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  the 
domestic  manufacturers  put  in  a  brief,  and  all  the  duty  that  they  asked  for  was  85  per 
cent  of  foreign  valuation.  (1921,  Ways  and  Means  hearings,  p.  3321.)  It  is  human 
nature,  or  wise  hiunan  nature,  to  ask  for  more  than  you  expect  to  get  and  for  more 
than  you  really  want,  and  undoubtedlv  when  they  asked  for  85  per  cent  the  domestic 
maniiifacturers  asked  for  more  than  they  needed,  but  in  any  event  they  certainly, 
asked  for  all  they  needed. 

The  equivalent  on  American  valuation  of  an  85  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  valuation 
based  on  a  profit  of  35  per  cent  (which  we  have  heretofore  shown  is  neces^y)  is  30 
per  cent.  This  is  all  the  domestic  manufacturers  ask  for.  Why  give  them  55  per 
cent  when  the^  only  ask  for  30?  Even  if  the  duty  is  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the 
importers  making  a  jprofit  of  25  per  cent,  the  equivalent  rate  under  American  valua- 
tion is  only  approximately  34  i^er  cent.  Why,  when  under  any  possible  theory  34 
per  cent  is  the  maximum  of  what  the  American  manufacturer  asks,  should  he  be  given 
55  per  cent,  and  this  important  industry  of  New  York  be  put  out  of  business  and  the 
Government  deprived  of  $600,000  or  more  a  year  of  revenue? 

The  proper  rate  on  jewelry  on  foreign  valuation  is  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  on 
American  valuation  24  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  no  event  should  it  exceed 
85  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  or  30  per  cent  on  American  valuation. 

(Indorsed  by  Wiener  Bros.,  Lippmann,  Spier  &  Hahn,  D.  Lisner  d  Co.,  Cohen  & 
Rosenbeiger,  Samstag  &  Hilder  Bros.,  A.  Steinhardt  &  Bro.,  Ben  Felsenthal  &  Co. 
(Inc.),  Royal  Jewelry  Mfg.  Co.,  Wm.  E.  Flory  &  Co.,  Fred  &  Ben  Lewenthal  Co., 
M.  Guggenheim  (Inc.),  W.  Reichart  &  Co.,  Emerich  &  Schorsch,  Jules  Schwab  &  Co., 
L.  Mendelson  Co.,  Lewy  <fe  Co.  jGuthman  Solomons  Co.,  H.  Wolf  &  Co.,  L.  Heller  & 
Son  (Inc.),  Royal  Jewelry  Co.,  Wertheimer,  Plehn  &  Levy  (Inc.),  F.  Hoffman  &  Co., 
A.  Miltenbeig  &  Co.) 
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mZTATION  FEABLS  AND  FUSIBLE  ENAMELS. 

[Paragraphs  1403,  1411, 1429,  and  1444.] 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  M.  JOHNSON,  BEPBESENTING  AlCEBICAN  MAN- 
UFACTUBEBS  OF  IMITATION  FEABLS  AND  FUSIBLE  ENAMELS, 
NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Johnson,  you  speak  for  Mr.  Berger  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  speak  for  Mr.  Berger.  I  represent  the  American 
Manufacturers  of  Imitation  Pearls  and  Fusible  Enamels,  especially 
fusible  enamels. 

I  am  a  manufacturer  myself  and  a  member  of  the  association  for 
which  I  speak,  and  I  have  here  a  statement,  and  I  think  1  can  save 
time  by  following  it  somewhat  closely. 

Senator  McUumber.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  pearls  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  import  also? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  The  Association  of  American  Manufactur- 
ers of  Imitation  Pearls  and  Specialties  in  Fusible  Enamels  asks  the 
Committee  on  Finance  the  protection  of  a  tariff  duty  that  will  enable 
this  American  industry  to  live  and  enjoy  the  great  development  in 
this  country  that  is  possible  for  it. 

It  is  one  of  those  mdustries  which  the  war  really  created.  Because 
of  industrial  conditions  abroad,  our  industry  was  enabled  to  lay  a 
foundation  and  secure  a  foothold.  It  can  not  retain  either  unless 
proper  tariff  protection  is  given.  The  rates  given  to  similar  products 
under  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  afford  no  criterion  as  to  what  the  new 
rates  should  be.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  law  there  was  no 
such  industry  in  the  United  States  to  protect,  consequently  no  appeal 
or  representations  were  made  in  its  behalf. 

The  production  of  this  industry  now  amounts  to  a  value  of  over 
$6,000,000  a  year,  in  comparison  with  a  production  of  half  a  million 
dollars  in  1914.  We  consider  that  an  industry  that  has  grown  to 
that  extent  in  a  seven-year  period  shows  both  stability  and  possibili- 
ties that  "deserve  recognition  and  protection. 

The  products  of  this  American  industry  is  the  product  of  skilled 
labor,  of  labor  that  requires  previous  training  and  receives  the  high 
wages  that  goes  with  such  knowledge  and  quality.  The  labor  cost  of 
our  product  is  over  75  per  cent  of  its  total  production  cost.  This  fact 
is  what  makes  necessary  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  similar  prod- 
ucts from  abroad,  made  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  nations  that  are  our 
competitors.  One  of  the  factors  with  which  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
tend is  that  these  products  made  abroad  are  largely  the  work  of 
children  and  that  tne  industry  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  cottage 
industry.  There  is  more  involved  in  the  continuance  and  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  in  the  United  States  than  can  be  measured  by 
the  value  of  our  direct  manufactured  products.  In  addition  to  the 
"value  of  our  direct  manufactured  products  there  is  the  need  of  ad- 
ditional American  production  created  by  our  activities,  such  as  fusi- 
ble enamels,  chemicals,  fish  products,  special  lacauers,  wire,  brass, 
steel  equipment  and  tools,  dies  and  machines  scientincally  constructed, 
besides  boxes,  clasps,  and  other  accessories  for  the  completion  of  our 
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pjroducts  befdre  they  are  ready  for  the  purchasing  citizen.  Protec* 
tion  to  this  industry  therefore  is  a  protection  to  all  of  these  differ- 
ent lines  of  work. 

Paragraphs  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  in  which  this  as- 
sociation is  directly  interested  are  350,  1403,  1411,  and  1429.  The 
products  of  the  different  members  of  the  association  fall  under  all 
of  these  different  paragraphs.  We  have  no  change  to  ask  in  any  of 
them  with  the  exception  of  1429.  Both  in  phraseology  and  in  rates 
we  consider  that  the  situation  was  covered  with  perfect  fairness  in 
the  House  bill.  After  years  of  constant  controversy,  a  controversy 
waged  before  both  officials  and  courts,  paragraphs  relating  to  imi- 
tation pearls  were  put  in  language  in  conformity  to  trade  usage  and 
court  decisions.  We  submit  that  a  change  in  such  phraseology  would 
reopen  old  controversies  and  stir  up  again  old  litigation.  The  rates 
of  du^  as  given  in  these  paragraphs  seem  to  us  to  be  just  and  equita- 
ble. If  the  £fystem  of  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties  should  be 
changed  by  this  committee,  we  ask,  of  course,  that  the  rates  of  duty 
given  in  tnese  paragraphs  be  so  translated  into  other  terms  as  to 
give  us  the  same  amount  of  protection. 

In  connection  with  paragraph  1429  we  suggest  certain  changes  in 
its  phraseology,  so  that  the  paragraph  will  read  as  follows : 

Imitation  precious  stones,  cut  or  faceted,  imitation  semiprecious  stones, 
faceted,  imitation  lialf  pearls  and  hoUow  or  filled  pearls  of  all  shapes,  without 
hole  or  with  hole  partly  through  only,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  imitation 
precious  stones,  not  cut  or  faceted,  imitation  semiprecious  stones  not  faceted, 
Imitation  Jet  buttons,  but  polished  or  faceted ;  imitation  solid  pearls  wholly  or 
partly  pierced,  mounted  or  unmounted,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  wish  to  state  in  this  connection  that  in  the  recent  shaping  of 
this  paragraph  importers  and  American  manufacturers  are  agreed. 
Under  the  reading  as  it  passed  the  House  there  is  complication  in- 
jurious alike  to  the  importer  and  to  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
which  will  be  eliminated  by  rewriting  the  paragraph  as  we  suggest. 

We  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  this  connection 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  paragraphs  1429  and 
1403.  Similar  articles,  or  at  least  articles  which  should  have  the 
protection  of  the  same  rate  of  duty,  have  two  different  rates,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  in  paragraph  1403  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
paragraph  1429.  We  suggest  that  this  contradiction  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  45  per  cent  in  paragraph  1429  be  made  40  per  cent.  What 
we  desire  is  to  have  the  new  law  containing  paragraphs  concerning 
our  products  clear  of  understanding,  lacking  all  contradiction,  and 
containing  only  such  protective  rates  as  the  industry  absolutely 
needs  and  requires.  We  are  frank  enough  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  matter,  although  by  so  doing  we  will  lose  an  extra  amount 
of  duty. 

Senator  Watson.  You  spoke  of  1429,  but  you  did  not  tell  us  what 
you  thought  the  rate  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Forty  per  cent.  That  is  the  change  we  wish  made, 
because  it  conflicts  with  another  paragraph,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
ambiguity  and  no  contradiction. 

We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  your  attention  a  paragraph 
of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  which  in  our  judgment  can  open 
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the  door  to  serious  trouble  for  us.    This  is  paragraph  1444.    It  pro- 
vides: 

Rosaries,  chaplets,  and  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen,  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  intention  of  this  paragraph  was  undoubtedly  that  rosaries* 
the  value  of  which  is  sentimental  rather  than  intnnsic,  including 
those  made  from  sacred  wood,  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  this 
country  at  a  small  rate  of  duty.  With  such  contention  we,  of  course, 
have  no  dispute.  What  we  are  fearful  of  is  that  shrewd  or  unscrupu- 
lous importers  may  utilize  a  widespread  protective  religious  spirit 
by  causing  the  writing  of  this  paragraph  to  become  the  vehicle  of 
undervaluation  and  improper  classification.  As  we  see  it,  this  would 
permit  any  article  that  could  be  classed*  as  a  rosary  to  come  into  the 
United  States  by  paying  not  more  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  would  permit  the  importing  of  necklaces  made  of  imitation 
pearls  and  other  imitation  precious  stones,  from  which  the  cross 
necessary  to  make  this  article  a  rosary  might  be  eliminated  after 
its  introduction  into  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  offer- 
ing them  for  sale  as  re^lar  necklaces,  and  the  importer  would  benefit 
by  a  rate  of  duty  not  intended  by  the  f ramers  of  this  bill  for  imita- 
tion pearls  or  other  imitation  precious  stones.  We  wish  some  change 
in  this  paragraph  which  will  protect  our  industry  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  all  possible  leeway  to  that  type  of  rosary  which  is  of 
high  sentimental  value  because  of  associations  connected  with  its 
component  materials. 

We  do  not  wish  the  opportunity  to  be  given  to  bring  in  necklaces 
under  the  guise  of  rosaries,  which  we  are  confident  could  be  done 
under  the  paragraph  as  written,  and  which  we  fear  would  be  done 
if  the  door  is  not  closed  upon  such  opportunity  by  your  committee. 
We  suggest  that  either  the  old  classification  of  the  Payne- Aldrich 
law  be  repeated,  which  made  a  rosary  dutiable  according  to  its 
component  material  of  chief  value,  or  that  in  paragraph  1444, 
providing  that  when  rosaries  are  composed  of  imitation  pearls  or 
other  imitation  precious  or  semiprecious  stones  that  they  be  dutiable 
at  the  same  rate  as  such  items  in  paragraph  1403. 

We  are  submitting  to  you  samples  of  the  products  we  manufac- 
ture, which  we  believe  will  give  you  a  real  picture  of  the  industry 
itself  and  the  development  which  it  has  reached.  We  believe  that 
whatever  inquiry  you  may  make  as  to  foreign  costs  as  opposed  to 
our  own,  or  the  selling  prices  in  this  country  of  competitive  Ameri- 
can  and  foreign  products,  it  will  be  proven  that  the  rates  of  duty 
we  received  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  are  the  lowest  under 
which  the  industry  can  thrive.  These  rates  are  insufficient  at  the 
present  time,  under  present  industrial  conditions,  and  present  ex- 
change rates  to  put  us  on  a  thoroughly  competitive  basis  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer.  It  will  enable  uSp  however,  to  retain  a  place 
in  the  American  market,  and  will  permit  us  to  go  ahead  and  con- 
tinue our  development.  And  we  are  confident  that  given  such  an 
opportunity  we  will  produce  articles  of  such  quality  as  will  suc- 
cessfully compete  for  the  favor  of  the  American  customer  with  the 
article  that  is  made  abroad  by  cheaper  labor.    We  ask  that  no 
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amount  of  duty  as  represented  by  the  rates  in  the  paragraphs  which 
concern  our  products  be  reduced.  Such  a  reduction  can  not  be 
made  and  our  industry  continue  to  exist. 

When  this  tariff  bill  was  under  discussion  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  we  furnished  to  that  committee  a  brief  containing  de- 
tails as  to  manufacture  and  different  elements  of  information  con- 
cerning our  industry.  We  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  this  com- 
mittee by  repeating  these  statements.  They  can  be  found  on  pages 
309^-3098,  part  5,  of  the  hearings  before  the  Waj^s  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  this  year. 

We  produce  articles  that  are  properly  classified  as  luxuries,  and 
this  should  be  taken  ii\to  consideration.  Our  product  is  an  ail- 
American  product.  The  raw  materials  used  in  the  industry  are  aU- 
American  products.  Our  labor  cost  is  very  high,  because  of  the 
skilled  labor  that  is  necessair  to  manufacture  our  products.  We 
ask,  accordingly,  proper  tarin  protection  from  this  committee  and 
that  the  amount  of  dutj^.  given  us  after  thorough  inquiry  by  the 
AVays  and  Means  Committee  be  not  reduced.  In  making  this  ap- 
peal we  speak  for  practically  all  of  this  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  it  not  give  any  duty  for  1444? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  ask  no  change  to  be  incorporated  to  satisfy  the 
manufacturers  and  importers. 

Senator  Caij)er.  WTiere  is  your  factory  located  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Providence,  ^.  I. 

Senator  Calder.  How  many  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  industry  employs  about  5,000  people. 

Senator  McCu3Iijek.  Is  there  any  patented  process  in  the  making 
of  pearls? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  not  a  patented  process,  though  it  is  quite  a 
difficult  process. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Do  they  have  a  particular  name  applied  to 
them,  a  trade  name — for  instance,  we  have  the  Tecla  pearls  5 

Mr.  Johnson.  Wq  make  the  Richelieu  pearls  and  Pu^rim  pearls. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  are  the  Tecla  pearls  made? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  they  are  made  in  France  and  imported 
here. 

Senator  Watson.  What  does  a  pearl  like  that  sell  for? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  worth  from  $12  to  $15,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  coatings. 

Senator  Watson.  How  high  do  these  imitation  pearl  necklaces  run 
in  value,  retail  ? 

^Ir.  Meyer.  They  run  as  high  as  $75  to  $100  wholesale. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  real  pearls  cost  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Of  course,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  price  on  real  pearls. 
In  imitation  pearls  the  retailer  gets  the  profit,  not  the  manufacturer. 
The  jobber  sells  to  the  retailer,  who  knows  what  they  are  worth,  and 
the  retailer  sells  to  the  consumer,  who  does  not  know  what  they  are 
worth,  so  the  retailer  gets  the  greater  amount  of  profit. 

81527— 22— scH  14 4 
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FELT  SHOES. 

[Paragraph  1405.] 

BTATEHEirr  OF  WALTER  A.  SWEET,  WOBCESTEB,  XASS.,  BBPRE- 
SENTING  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FELT  SHOE  KANTT- 
FACTTTBEBS. 

Mr.  Sweet.  My  name  is  Walter  A.  Sweet,  of  the  firm  of  Wiley- 
Bickf ord-Sweet  Co. ,  Worcester,  Mass.   We  are  felt-shoe  manufacturers. 

I  am  appearing  for  the  National  Association  of  Felt  Slipper  Manu- 
facturers, comprising  27  different  concerns,  who  manufacture  prob- 
ably more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  goods. 

I  will  file  a  brief  with  your  steno^apher. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  It  will  be  printed. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

The  National  Afisociatioii  of  Felt  Shoe  Manufacturers,  representing  firms  and  cor- 
porations employing  approximately  4,824  employees  and  an  average  annual  output 
of  approximately  $23,983,238,  respectfully  represent  tfiat  paragraph  1405  of  House  Sill 
7456  affords  the  minimum  amount  of  protection  necessary  to  enable  the  manufac- 
turers to  maintain  with  a  reasonable  profit  their  business. 

'^Par.  1405.  Boots,  shoes,  or  other  footwear,  the  uppers  of  which  are  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  cotton,  ramie,  animal  hair,  fiber,  silk  or  substitutes 
therefor,  whether  or  not  the  soles  are  composed  of  leather,  wood,  or  other  material, 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem/' 

We  further  represent  that  previous  to  the  war  our  business  was  seriously  menaced 
by  ha^e  importations  from  Eurox>ean  and  other  foreign  countries,  t^t  we  are  infonned 
on  rehable  information  that  sudi  importations  are  again  resuppearing,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  slightest  degree  of  success  against  such 
competition  without  changing  the  scale  of  wages  to  an  extent  which  would  not  possibly 
be  accepted  by  the  laborers  and  witiiout  changing  the  working  hours,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  States  in  wmch  the  manufacturers  are  engaged  in 
business. 

We  further  say  that  this  general  statement  is  a  conservative  one  and  is  sustained 
by  facts  and  figures  which  the  mani^Eacturers  are  willing  to  submit  to  your  committee 
either  by  oral  testimony  or  in  the  form  of  a  brief. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  House  bill  as  far  as  our  industry  is  concerned,  providing 
this  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  based  on  American  valuation. 

Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Felt  Shoe  Manufacturers:  American 
Slipper  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Blum  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Bny 
&  Stanley,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Blimienthal  <!;  Goldbeig,  New  York,  N.  x.;  Doleeville 
Felt  Shoe  Co.,  DoJgevllle,  N.  Y.;  Damon  &  Ellis  (Inc.),  Boston,  Mass.;  E-ZlWalk 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Daniel  Qreene  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  Dolgeville, 
N.  Y.;  C.  A.  GroBvenor  Shoe  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  A.  R.  Hyde  &  Co.,  East  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass.;  Little  Fklls  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Lind  Shoe  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.;  J.  A.  Manning  Shoe  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Millett,  Woodbury  Co., 
Beverly,  Mass.;  N(Nrth western  Felt  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Webster  City,  Iowa; 
New  Jersey  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Novelty  Shpper  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Robertson  Shoe  Co.,  Ifinneapolis,  Minn^Standard  Felt  Co.,  West  Alhambra,  Calif.; 
United  Slipper  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y^Wiley-Bickford-Sweet  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Woodbury  Shoe  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass.:  Wobet  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Carroll  Felt 
Shoe  Co.,  Elsworth,  Me.;  Dolge  Supper  Co.,  Oxfoafd,  Mass.;  Freeman  Thompson 
Shoe  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Rosenwasser  Bros.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

HEN'S  STRAW  EATS. 
[Paragraph  1406.] 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  W.  BILL,  REPRESENTZNG  BILL  A  CALD- 
WELL, NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 
Mr.  Bill.  My  full  name  is  Edward  W.  Bill. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  for  Mr.  Whitelaw  ? 
Mr.  Bill.  I  do. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  do  you  speak  for  Mr.  Whitelaw  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  I  am  of  the  firm  of  Bill  &  Caldwell,  New  York  City. 
We  are  interested  in  men's  straw  hats,  paragraph  1406.  Mr.  James 
G.  Whitelaw,  whose  name  appears  on  the  cdendar  representing  Bill 
&  Caldwell,  is  our  business  manager,  and  it  was  our  intention  that  he 
should  Dresent  our  statement  to  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  t 

Mr.  Bill.  Importing  men's  fiu'^felt  and  straw  hats. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  are,  you  speaking  to  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  I  am  speaking  to  paragraph  1406,  pertaining  to  men's 
straw  hats. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  same  firm  as  Mr.  White- 
law,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  Mr.  Whitelaw  is  my  business  manager,  and  it  was  our 
intention  that  he  present  our  statement  to  your  committee.  He 
was  called  to  Europe  and  his  boat  was  not  able  to  come  in  in  time  to 
appear. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  head  of  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  firm. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  brief: 

We  are  wholesale  importers  of  men's  hats.  We  have  been  in  business  for  over  30 
yean,  and  we  sell  only  to  the  retail  merchants. 

We  are  interested  only  in  trimmed  and  sewed  straw  hats  as  covered  by  next  to  the 
kuBt  section  of  paragraph  1406. 

The  statistics  available  appear  to  cover,  in  some  instances,  the  imports  of  straw 
hats  of  aU  sorts,  and  in  other  instances  cover  blocked  and  trimmed  hats,  including 
certain  bodies.  These  bodies  are  taken  by  domestic  makers  and,  after  being  manip- 
ulated and  trimmed  are  turned  out  as  put  of  their  product.  Taking  this  explana- 
tion into  consideration  and  allowing  only  for  the  trimmed  and  sewed  straw  hats  which 
are  imported,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  imports  are  but  a  small  factor,  compared  with 
the  amount  manu&ctiu*ed  in  the  United  states. 

COMPARISON  OF  IMPORTS. 

In  the  Government  publication  entitled  "Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  calendar  year  1920,"  on  page  56  is  a  table  headed  "Imports  of 
merchandise,  calendi^  years  1919  and  1920.'^  From  this  we  abstract  the  following 
figures: 

Blocked  and  trimmed  straw  haU, 


From—  1919  1920 


France $46,403        $58,786 

Italy 34,511        166,647 

En^nd 79,498        713,736 


In  the  above  figures  are  included  practically  all  the  trimmed  and  sewed  straw  hats 
which  were  impend.  From  the  same  source  we  see  that  the  total  value  of  blocked 
or  trimmed  straw  hats  imported  in  1919  was  $707,163.  Taking  this  larger  fifiiire 
(which  includes  more  kinds  of  articles  than  would  be  properly  under  the  heaoing 
"Trimmed  and  Sewed  Straw  Hats, "  but  which  is  the  right  figure  for  comparative 
ahowinjg)  and  comparing  it  with  the  product  of  the  domestic  straw  factories,  which, 
accordizig  to  the  Census  of  1919,  was  $31,920,000.  one  can  see  that  the  imports  ot 
straw  hats  of  all  kinds  were  only  2\  per  cent  of  tnoee  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Assuredly,  it  would  appear  that  a  protection  of  40  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
value  would  seem  to  be  ample  to  almost  close  the  doors  to  imports. 
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RECOMMBNDATION. 

Provided  it  is  thought  desirable  to  segregate  trimmed  and  sewed  straw  hats  land  as 
to  that  we  have  seen  no  reason  offered  for  the  change)  we  ask  that  the  duty  on  them  bo 
no  higher  than  the  present  40  per  cent  based  on  foreign  valuation.  It  appears  that 
the  duty  reported  in  the  bill  under  discussion  is  only  40  per  cent,  but  it  is  assessed  on 
a  plan  of  valuation  which  may  mean  in  practice  an  increase  over  the  present  40  per 
cent  rate  on  foreign  valuation. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

\ 

I 

In  considering  the  proposed  duty  on  these  imports  one  must  realize  that  this  appeal 
is  to  prevent  a  prohibitive  tarirf  on  trimmed  and  sewed  straw^  hate.  The  bulk  ol  such 
hats,  you  will  understand,  are  those, usually  sold  in  fiat  brim  or  yacht  brim  shapes, 
made  of  various  kinds  of  braid  and  sewed  (usually  by  machine)  and  then  blocked, 
trimmed,  and  finished,  and  in  that  condition  brought  into  the  United  States.  This 
classi Ication  "Sewed  and  trimmed  straw  hats"  does  not  mean  Panamas  of  any  sort, 
either  the  genuine  or  the  imitation  from  Japan,  or  from  any  other  market.  It  does  not 
mean  Porto  Ricans,  and  it  does  not  mean  other  classes  of  so-called  'body"  hats,  all 
of  which  are  worked  over  and  form  part  of  the  domestic  fa(rtx)rie8'  production.  The 
hats  we  are  interested  in  are  imported  from  England  and  Italv,  possibly  a  few  from 
Fjjance  and  other  markets.  There  is  a  repcft't  also  that  Japan  has  sent  some,  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  any  volume  has  come  or  is  likely  to  come  in,  as  will 
be  explained  later. 

SHOWING  FOR  THE   YEAR  IWO. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  year  in  the  straw-hat  business,  due,  first,  to  the  large 
numV)er  of  men  returning  to  civilian  attire  after  the  war  period  and  due,  also,  to  the 
difficulty  which  most  domestic  factories  had  in  getting  anything  like  a  normal  pro- 
duction owing  to  various  well-understood  and  entirely  unavoidable  conditions. 

Domestic  factories  were,  in  practically  every  instance,  unable  to  take  care  of  the 
demands.  They  refused  i>u8ine8s  from  the  best  of  their  clients  and,  in  moat  cases, 
they  allowed  their  customers  to  buy  only  a  percentage  of  what  they  desired  to  l)uy, 
giving  them  allotments  which  they  could  not  exceed  in  their  total  purchases  for  the 
season.  Furthermore,  the  trade  papers  enlarged  on  this  shortage.  (See  article  in  the 
American  Hatter  of  June,  1919,  headed,  "A  Lesson  in  the  Straw  Hat  Shortage." 
Also  note  an  article  in  the  American  Hatter  of  August,  1919,  entitled  "Straw  Hat 
Manufacturers  Sold  Up,"  the  opening  paragraph  of  which  read,  'In  the  period  of 
just  one  month  all  the  straw-hat  factories  have  sold  up  practically  their  entire  output 
for  next  year.'")  Other  similar  references  and  the  advertisements  of  the  donK^tic 
manufacturers  emphasized  this  shortage. 

In  the  face  of  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  retailer  who  was  alert  and  wanted 
to  have  enough  hats  to  supply  liis  trade,  bought  straw  hats  when  and  where  he  could. 
The  question  of  price  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  controlling  factor.  He  wanted 
hats,  and  if  he  could  not  get  them  at  home  he  went  abroad.  He  had  to  take  care  of 
his  trade,  and  it  just  happened  EngliBh  manufacturers,  having  had  a  very  poor  busi- 
noj»s  at  home  on  account  of  a  rainy  season,  etc.,  made  attractive  offerings  to  unload 
raw  mitcriala  whi(!h  they  owned  at  high  price.s.  The  result  was  that  unusual  orders 
were  placed  ahead,  and  Kngli?h  straw  hat«  and  to  some  extent  Italian  straw  hats 
came  in,  in  the  year  1920,  in  much  larger  volume  than  normal.  This  explains  practi- 
cally the  entire  increase  of  blocked  and  trimmed  straw  hats  shown  in  the  figures 
given  in  the  paragraph  headed   'Comparison  of  import^}. 


>> 


RELATIVE   IXCREA8E    OF   MAXUFAm  RES   AND   IMPORTS. 

Statistics  from  (tovernment  sources  for  the  last  three  periods  the  data  is  available 
to  show  amount  ot  f^traw  hats  made  in  United  States:  1909,  §21,424,255;  1914,  $25,444,- 
000:  1919,  S:n,920,000. 

The  alx)ve  shows  a  steady  growth  in  the  industr>'  which  would  not  be  possible  if 
it  were  unduly  menaced  by  foreign  competition,  and,  assuredly,  in  view  of  the  imports, 
there  is  no  need  shown  for  increased  protection. 

SHOWING   FOR  THE   YEAR   1921. 

As  contrasted  for  1920,  the  year  1921  shows  a  decided  falling  off  in  imports.  For 
instance,  up  to  September  1,  1921,  blocked  and  trimmed  hats  imported  into  the 
United  States  were  $781,945.    Compare  this  with  the  year  1920  in  which  the  blocked 
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and  tninmed  straw  hats  imparted  up  to  September  1,  1920,  were  11,508,535  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  year  1921  show^  a  falling  off  of  just  half  in  the  imports  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  Assuredly,  there  is  no  menace  in  the  decreased  show- 
mg  and  certainly  no  need  to  increase  tne  present  duty,  which  is  so  high  now  that 
any  substantial  imports  are  absolutely  impossible. 

REPORTED  JAPANESE   COMPETITION. 

Reference  was  made  to  this  matter  by  the  representatives  of  the  domestic  straw-bat 
manufacturers  and  also  in  their  brief  ^p.  3056,  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  No.  30,  Feb.  9,  1921 ». 

Our  business  is  the  importation  of  men's  hats.  We  have,  or  should  have,  knowledge 
of  all  markets.  We  made  diligent  inquiries  and  fail  to  find  any  substantial  importa- 
tion of  Japanese  finished  sewed  and  trimmed  straw  hats.  What  we  have  seen  in 
samples  submitted,  etc.,  discourages  us  from  going  into  the  business.  The  nndesira- 
bility  of  the  merchandise  and  the  high  price,  together  with  the  present  duty  and  the 
large  expense  of  bringing  goods  all  the  way  from  Japan,  which  in  itself  is  an  additional 
handicap  of  moment — for  you  must  realize  that  straw  hats  are  bulky  and,  therefore, 
expensive  to  transport — in  view  of  these  situations,  we  can  find  nothing  of  interest  in 
the  proposition. 

In  addition  to  this  handicap  of  price  is  the  situation  which  can  not  be  overcome  in 
the  respect  that  the  hats  which  are  made  in  Japan  lack  the  character  and  distinction 
and  the  refinements  of  style  which  an  English  or  a  good  American  hat  has.  This 
indefinitely  defined  element  called  "style  or  "character"  is  necessary  to  effect 
the  sale  of  higher-priced  headwear.  The  Japanese  straw  hat  landed  in  the  United 
States  must  be  sold  at  a  reasonably  high  price.  It  can  not  be  compared  in  character 
wiih  other  hats  on  the  market  which  would  be  sold  at  the  same  price,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  view  of  the  handicaps  mentioned,  will  not  be  a  factor  as  a  competitor 
for  American-made  hatfl. 

Furthermore,  although  it  is  difficult  to  segregate  the  available  stiitistics  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  Japanese  hats  referred  to  by  the  representative  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers, still,  reference  to  Department  of  Cominerce  publication  entitled  "Monthly 
Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Fart  1,  August,  1921,  page  11, 
shows  the  following  as  appljdng  to  all  Japane.se  hats: 

"Imports  of  merchandise,  straw  hats,  not  blocked,  also  blocked  and  trimmed: 
Importations  from  Japan  for  eight  months  ending  August  31,  1920,  $1,309,715.  Im- 
portations from  Japan  for  eight  months  ending  August  31,  1921,  $71,74o." 

This  comparison  shows  a  decided  slump  in  imports  of  Japaisese  hats  of  all  sorts 
durinir  1921.  Certainly  nothing  in  this  year's  importation  should  cause  alarm  for 
approximately  from  these  figures  the  1921  imports  so  far  are  only  o  per  cent  of  the 
1^20  imports.  There  seems  nothing  to  fear  from  this  source;  there  is,  assuredly,  no 
alarming  growth,  and,  furthermore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Japanese  can  not 
turn  out  a  trimmed,  sewed  straw  hat  of  a  character  to  compete  \nth  the  domestic 
production. 

CONCLU.SION. 

The  present  rate  of  40  per  cent  of  foreign  valuation  as  applied  to  men's  trimmed 
and  sewed  straw  hats,  we  submit,  is  entirely  protecti\e.  The  growth  of  the  domestic 
business,  the  meacyer  showing  of  imports,  the  proportionate  higher  cost  of  foreign 
hate  to-day  over  Vt  13,  as  compared  with  the  increaee  in  the  cost  of  domestic  hats  during 
that  period— to  say  nothing:  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  to  bring  them  to  America — 
these  and  other  considerations  will  assure  your  committee  that  the  present  rate  of 
•to  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation  is  amply  r>rotective. 

We  ask  your  committee  that  no  lei?islation  be  enacted  which  in  practice  will  put  a 
greater  penalty  on  the  importation  of  men's  trinuned  and  sewed  straw  hats  than  the 
present  dutv. 

We  have  been  in  the  busine*<s  for  nianv  vear.-a  and  know  the  details  and  po?;Mbilitie.s 
of  it  and  assure  you  any  increa.«e,  whether  it  he  in  peiv'entaee  or  Ijeoau^e  of  a  ch.ange 
in  the  basis  of  value,  would  be  virtually  prohibiti\e. 
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TOILET  BEVSHES. 

[Paragraph  1407.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  B.  QIBSON,  ITEW  TOBX  CITY,  BEPBESBimKa 

THE  BBTTSH  IMPOBTEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Gibson  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  New  York  City.  I  speak  for  the  Brush  Importers' 
Association.  We  are  chiefly  interested  in  toilet  brushes,  because  the 
importation  of  any  other  brushes  is  negli^ble.  I  represent  the  firm 
of  G.  K.  Gibson  Co.   We  have  been  importing  brushes  for  45  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  importers,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.    We  also  handle  the  domestic  article. 

I  haven't  any  brief  to  present,  but  I  hope  to  put  in  a  statement 
later,  if  I  may. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  do  that. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  want  to  make  lust  a  verv  short  statement,  and  then 
I  Should  like  to  turn  over  the  balance  oi  my  time,  if  I  may,  to  Dr. 
Hyatt,  chairman  of  the  oral  hygiene  committee  of  Greater  New  York, 
in  order  that  he  may  bring  out,  as  one  connected  with  that  particular 
work,  the  value  of  a  cheaper  toothbrush. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  toothbrushes  of  25  per  cent  if  placed 
on  the  domestic  value  would  be  about  70  per  cent.  We  beg  that  if 
the  American-value  clause  is  adopted  some  reduction  in  this  rate 
of  duty  on  toothbrushes  and  toilet  brushes  be  made.  If  the  Ameri- 
can-valuation basis  is  adopted,  we  think  that  the  duty  on  tooth  and 
toilet  brushes  should  be  made  25  per  cent. 

The  most  important  thing,  to  our  minds,  is  the  special  provision 
which  appears  in  paragraph  29,  known  as  the  pyroxylin  plastic 
schedule,  to  which  special  attention  has  been  attached.,  providing  that 
would  bring  toothbrushes  made  of  celluloid  into  the  celluloid  para- 
graph whether  or  not  more  specifically  mentioned  elsewhere.  It 
would  brin^  tooth  brushes  made  of  celluloid  into  the  celluloid  para- 
graph carrying  a  duty  of  65  cents  a  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
as  against  thel)rush  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  that  section  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  pyroxylin  plastic  pari^graph,  as  it  is  called,  is 
paragraph  29. 

The  pyroxylin  plastic  duty,  if  placed  on  toothbrushes,  would  be 
equivalent  to  77  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  beg  that  these  celluloid 
toothbrushes  be  not  taken  out  of  the  brush  paragraph  and  be  put  in 
this  paragraph  1407. 

I  believe  tnat  that  would  be  prohibitive.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
would  ge  any  revenue  from  the  imported  celluloid  toothbrushes, 
and  in  addition  it  would  be  certain  to  raise  the  price  of  the  tooth- 
brush to  the  public. 

The  importation  of  toilet  brushes  is  small  compared  with  the  brush 
production  of  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  it  in  1913  ? 

Ifc.  Gibson.  It  was  $2,000,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  two  to 
three  hundred  per  cent  in  the  price. 

Senator  Watson.  All  kinds  of  brushes  that  are  ordinarily  used 
in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Gibson.  Ye&   Among  the  imported  brushes  toilet  brushes  alone 
are  found. 
Senator  Watson.  Only  toilet  brushes  t 

Mr.  OiBSOK.  Yes,  sir.  The  batii  brush,  the  shaving  brush,  the 
doth  brush,  the  hat  brush,  and  others  we  can  not  import  and  compete 
with.  The  paintbrush'  is  not  imported  in  any  quantities.  It  can 
not  compete.  The  household  brusnes  are  not  imported.  I  say  that 
the  importers  are  concerned  only  about  the  toilet  orushes.  The  bulk 
of  those  iinported  brushes  are  toothbrushes. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  can't  we  import  paintbrushes  as  well  as  any 
other  kind  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  We  do  not  handle  paintbrushes.    We  never  have. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  I  should  say  the  reason  is  that  the  value  of  the 
bristle  in  the  brush  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
handle  than  in  the  case  of  the  toothbrush  or  the  hairbrush,  and  since 
the  bristle  can  be  brought  in  paying  a  duty  of  7.5  cents  per  j>ound, 
which  to-day,  at  the  present  prices  of  bristles,  would  be  possibly  2 
per  cent,  you  can  bring  in  material  and  make  shaving  brushes,  for 
instance,  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  brought  in  from  abroad  and 
pay  35  per  cent  duty  on  the  article.    Does  that  answer  your  question! 

Senator  Watson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Gibson.  There  has  been  an  increase  m  the  importations  from 
Japan.  Those  were  chiefly  toothbrushes.  To-day  we  find  that  the 
tendency  is  for  the  business  to  go  back  to  the  European  maker,  where 
it  was  before  the  war,  on  the  medium  and  better  class  of  goods,  while 
the  Japanese  keep  only  the  cheap  business,  which  they  had  before 
the  war. 

We  represent  a  factory  in  Japan  and  one  in  France.  The  French 
factory  was  practically  destroyed  during  the  war. 

We  anticipate  that  the  business  on  the  better  grade  of  toothbrushes 
will  go  back  to  France  and  that  Japan  can  not  keep  it. 

Senator  MgCxjmber.  Why? 

Mt.  Gibson.  Because  cheap  labor  is  always  inefficient  labor.  Cheap 
labor  in  the  brush  business  means  a  cheaper  quality  of  product. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  bristles, grow.  Labor  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  making  them. 

Mr.  Gibson.  No. 

Senator  McCtjhber.  Can't  Japan  make  celluloid  as  well  as  they 
can  make  it  in  France?  Is  there  something  so  delicate  in  the  method 
of  manufacture  that  it  requires  a  high  denee  of  efficiency  to  make 
the  celluloid  backing  for  the  ordinary  celluloid  brush  ? 

Mr.  Gtbson.  First,  I  think  you  said  that  the  bristle  grows,  and 
hence  the  labor  is  not  a  factor  in  making  the  brush.  ^ 

Senator  McCumbeb.  No ;  I  said  in  m^ing  the  bristle. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  that  is  quite  true.  However^  the  Japanese  have 
never  been  makers  of  good  quality  brushes.  We  know,  because  we 
have  tried  since  1902  to  produce  better  and  better  quality  brushes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  My  question  was  why. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  Because  the  people  are  not  efficient  working 
people.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  the  ideals  with  respect  to  their 
product  that  they  should  have.  They  are  careless.  I  should  say,  to 
sum  it  all  up,  that  cheap  labor,  as  we  know  it,  means  careless  and  in- 
efficient labor  and  a  poor  product. 
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Senator  McI^an.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  get  your 
best  brushes  from  France  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  the  best  that  are  made  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  should  not  say  that.  The  English  make  a  very  fine 
brush — thev  and  the  French. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  French  and  English  labor  more  efficient  than 
American  labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McOumber.  Then  why  don't  they  make  them  as  good  here; 
you  do  not  claim  that  they  can  not  make  them  here? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir.  I  say  that  some  of  the  American  bruslies  are 
as  well  made  as  any  others  in  the  world. 

Senator  McCrMBER.  I  suppose  we  took  you  off  your  line  of  arjru- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  a  large  increase 
in  the  business  of  Japan  resulted  during  the  war  from  Europe 
being  shut  off.  I  claim  that  the  business  will  return  to  Europe,  where 
it  was  before  the  war,  and  that  the  Japanese  will  produce  onlv  the 
cheaper  grades  of  goods. 

I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Hyatt  explain  the  cheaper  product.  I  am 
not  here  to  explain  the  Frencn  or  the  English  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  get  per  dozen  for  a  good  French 
brush  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  To-day? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gibson.  A  toothbrush? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  would  sell  at  wholesale  for  about  $3  a  dozen. 

Senator  McLean.  And  retail  at  60  cents  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  They  can  not  produce  them  in  France  as  cheaply 
as  tliey  can  in  Japan. 

We  base  our  plea  chiefly  on  toothbrushes,  and  on  the  cheaper  grades 
of  toothbrushes,  on  the  fact  that  the  brushes  outside  of  toothbnishes 
are  made  here. 

Dr.  Hyatt  is  chaiiinan  of  the  oral  hygiene  committee  of  Greater 
New  York.    He  is  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  dental  education. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  MOBBISON,  JB.,  OtENS  FAI/LS,  N.  Y.,  REPRE- 
SENTING AMERICAN  BRUSH  MANTJFACTTJBERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  iioRKisc^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking  for  Mr.  Fernley.  1 
would  like  to  ask  that  Mr.  Fernley  be  permitted  to  cooperate  witli 
me  in  distributing:  these  brushes. 

I  am  located  a  I  (ilens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  have  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  brushes. 

Senator  Mc^'trMUER.  Do  you  manufacture  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not. 

I  have  a  brief  tliat  I  would  like  to  make  a  part  of  my  testuuony. 

Senator  McCu]vriJER.  That  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Morrison.  In  connection  with  that,  I  have  some  brushes  here 
that  I  am  ^oing  to  ask  Mr.  Fernley  to  pass  around,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  any  information  that  you  may  desire  in  regard  to 
a  comparison  of  prices. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Are  these  brushes  made  in  America? 

Mr.  MoBRXSON.  The  brushes  that  we  are  now  passing  around  are 
made  in  Japan. 

Senator  omoot.  We  see  this  kind  of  a  brush  in  the  Senate  wash 
rooms  all  the  time.  They  come  in  from  Japan.  What  I  want  to  see 
is  the  American  brush. 

ilr.  Ferxley.  We  have  some  American  brushes  ri|fht  liere. 

Senator  Watsox.  These  are  Japanese  bruslies,  are  they? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Part  of  them  are  American  and  part  are  Japanese. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  part  Czechoslovakian,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  comnumicated  with  all  the  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  and  have  personally  interviewed  a  ^eat  many 
of  them,  as  well  as  conducted  a  personal  investigation  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  are  convinced  that  the  American  brush  manufactur- 
ers have  struggled  under  foreign  competition  for  years  with  such 
countries  as  «Japan,  Germany,  and  Austria ;  that  it  lias  been  a  yoke 
that  has  not  only  kept  the  American  workman's  pay  envelope  thin  but 
has  discouraged  the  expansion  of  individual  concerns  and  hindered 
the  investment  of  capital. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  machinery  for 
the  past  few  years,  particularly  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
that  machinerj'^  will  be  idle.  It  is  now  idle,  partly  due  to  the  busi- 
ness depression,  and  it  will  have  to  remain  idle  under  the  present 
tariff.  Unless  we  have  better  protection  we  can  not  continue  to 
operate.  The  only  reason  that  our  brushes  were  utilized  is  that 
there  were  no  importations  of  brushes  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

With  adequate  protection  the  American  brush  manufacturers  can 
and  will  supply  the  American  market  with  brushes  for  every  use  and 
to  meet  every  requirement  at  a  price  that  will  fit  the  pocketbook  of 
every  class  of  individuals  representing  the  American  public.  This 
would  be  an  answer  to  the  contention  of  some  of  the  importers  that 
America  falls  short  in  supj>lying  certain  kinds  of  brushes. 

I  can  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  American  brush  manufacturers  are 
just  as  anxious  that  the  health  of  the  American  public,  and  especially 
the  American  child,  should  be  protected  as  are  the  importers 

Senator  S^ioot.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  in  the  ITnited 
States  that  manufacture  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Why,  Senator,  there  are  two  that  manufacture 
them  now  and  have  been  manufacturing  them.  They  do  manufac- 
ture special  brushes.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Fernley  to  give  you 
some  information  in  regard  to  those  thin<rs.  He  has  some  n^cent 
information.    He  is  the  secretary  of  our  association. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  under  the 
c(mditions  existing  and  what  we  could  do  if  we  had  protection. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  make  toothbrushes  at  all? 

Mr.  JloRRisoN.  No.  sir.  Wo  mnke  hairbrushes,  clothes  brushes,  shoe 
brushes,  bath  brushes,  and  so  on.  Thev  come  under  the  toilet-brush 
variety. 

The  importers  have  stated  that  the  best  brushes  are  manufac- 
tured in  Kuroj)e  and  not  in  Japan.  If  the  European  brush  comes 
in  imder  the  present  tariff,  being  a  higher-cvrade  brush  than  the 
American  brush,  the  American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with 
them.  It  may  be  possnl)]e  that  the  American  manufacture* s  can 
not,  for  the  time  being,  compete  with  Japan  on  a  very  cheap  brush 
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that  retails  for  posBibly  10  cents,  but  the  importers  admit  that 
this  is  an  inferior  orush  and  is  not  a  practical  bni^.  What  we  want 
is  protection  on  the  general  line  of  bruahes,  and  we  feel  certain  that 
the  American  manuracturers  i^ill  produce  a  brush  that  will  be  sold 
at  a  satisfactory  price  and  one  that  every  child  will  have  the  money 
to  purchase. 

BUST  OT  JOHV  XOBBZSOir,  JB.,  GLXVi  FALLS,  IT.  Yu  BXVmXSXVTZVG  THl 
AlCZaZOAV  UVSK  XAJrVFAOTUBSBS'  ASiOOIATXOIT. 

The  American  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association  has  a  membership  of  110 
manufacturers,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  there  are  numerous 
flmall  manufacturers  not  affiliated  with  our  association,  owing  to  the  size  of 
their  plants,  but  who  share  our  views  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  adequate 
tariff  protection. 

H.  R.  7466,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  Schedule  14,  para- 
graph 1407,  provides  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  toilet  brushes,  and  a 
^uty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  hair  pencils,  and  all  other  brushes. 

These  proposed  duties  are  Inadequate  for  the  reasons  which  we  will  subse- 
'quently  set  forth,  and  we  therefore  wish  to  request  that  the  schedule  be  revised 
as  follows.  If  American  valuation  plan,  as  outlined  in  H.  R.  7456,  is  not 
adopted : 

(a)  Toilet  brushes,  Including  tooth,  hair,  nail  or  hand,  shaving,  bath,  com- 
plexion, eyebrow,  mustache,  clothes,  shoe,  and  hat  brushes,  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

(b)  Paint  and  varnish  brushes,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(o)  Hair  pencils,  in  quills  or  otherwise,  hair  and  bristle  artists*  brushes,  and 
all  other  soft-hair  brushes,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

((f)  Household  and  all  other  brushes,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  the  American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  we  ask  that  duties  be  determined 
^n  a  basis  which  will  equal  the  duties  above  requested. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  state  that  our  association  is  on  record  as  being 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation  plan,  and  we  are  particularly 
gratified  that  Ck>ngre8S  has  conducted  the  investigation  regarding  its  feasi- 
bility recently,  and  we  trust  that  In  determining  the  rates  of  duty  on  brushes 
you  will  take  into  consideration  the  data  gathered  by  the  valuation  division 
^f  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  presenting  our  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  our  association 
was  advised  to  request  such  duties  as  were  absolute  minlmums,  and  this  was 
done,  alttiough  duties  suggested  were  much  lower  than  some  of  our  members 
^deemed  necessary. 

The  growth  of  foreign  competition  during  the  past  nine  months  has  served 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  duties  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee are  absolute  minlmums. 

You  have  asked  us  to  be  brief  in  presenting  our  claims  for  better  protection, 
and  in  our  desire  to  cooperate  with  you  in  having  the  bill  passed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  we  will  not  attempt  to  go  Into  the  details  of  the  working 
and  living  conditions  in  foreign  countries  where  brushes  are  manufactured,  as 
this  would  not  only  be  a  repetition  of  the  information  given  you  In  our  brief 
filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  February  8,  1921,  Schedule  N, 
paragraph  336,  but  we  feel  that  the  hearings  granted  to  other  manufacturers 
of  other  lines  have  well  established  these  facts,  and  we  can  not  come  down  to 
the  low  wage  scale  and  poor  living  conditions  that  exist  in  foreign  countries, 
and  particularly  that  of  Japan,  which  country  we  consider  our  greatest  com- 
■petitor. 

W^e  have  communicated  with  all  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
and  have  personally  interviewed  a  great  many  of  them,  as  well  as  conducted 
a  personal  investigation  in  the  American  market,  and  are  convinced  that  the 
American  brush  manufacturers  have  struggled  under  foreign  competition  for 
years  from  such  countries  as  Japan,  Germany,  and  Austria,,  and  it  has  been  a 
yoke  that  has  not  only  kept  the  American  workman*s  pay  envelope  thin,  but 
has  discouraged  the  expansion  of  individual  concerns  and  hindered  the  invest- 
ment of  capital. 

For  a  period,  from  1914  to  1920,  the  American  brush  manufacturers  enjoyed 
prosperity,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  brushes  was  reduced  and 
many  concerns  took  on  new  life  and  expanded,  investing  thousands  of  dollars 
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In  new  machinery  and  equipment,  which  is  something  that  they  would  not  have 
done  under  normal  conditions,  and  is  something  they  can  not  fully  utilize  un- 
less they  are  protected  against  the  great  flood  of  brushes  that  are  coming  in 
under  the  present  low  tariff. 

Many  of  the  concerns  who  now  have  a  surplus  of  labor,  with  additional 
machinery  and  equipment  acquired  between  the  years  1914  and  1820,  have 
been  fighting  through  the  past  year,  which  has  been  a  very  poor  one  in  the 
brush  industry,  due  to  general  conditions  and  to  the  increasing  flood  of  Importa- 
tions, in  anticipation  of^a  brighter  time  in  the  near  future  in  expectation  of  a 
protective  tariff.  If  their  expectations  are  not  to  be  realized  and  they  are  to 
go  into  the  market  in  competition  with  foreign-made  brushes,  produced  at  a 
labor  cost  of  80  cents  per  day,  they  might  better  stop  flghting  now  than  to  face 
disaster  a  little  later. 

To  illustrate  Just  how  confident  American  importers  and  jobbers  are  that. 
American  brush  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  Japan  on  brushes :  There 
have  been  instances  where  the  American  manufacturer  has  presented  a  brush, 
newly  designed  and  constructed,  and  upon  presenting  the  sample  has  been 
told  that  the  buyer  was  not  interested  because  the  brush  could  not  be  made  as 
cheaply  as  a  similar  brush  imported,  and  if  they  had  any  calls  for  the  brush 
they  would  see  that  a  sample  was  sent  to  Japan  and  the  brush  duplicated  and 
brought  into  this  country  and  sold  at  a  price  that  would  enable  the  importer 
or  jobber  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer  who  designed  the  brush. 

With  adequate  protection  the  American  brush  manufacturers  can  and  wUl 
supply  the  American  market  with  brushes  for  every  use  and  to  meet  every 
requirement  at  a  price  that  will  fit  the  pocketbook  of  every  class  of  individuals 
representing  the  American  public.  This  would  be  an  answer  to  the  contention 
of  some  of  the  importers  that  America  falls  short  in  supplying  certain  kinds 
of  brushes. 

With  the  exception  of  bristles  and  some  fancy  woods,  all  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
tection and  prosperity  that  would  be  enjoyed  by  brush  manufacturers  under  a 
protective  tariff  would  be  passed  along  to  many  associated  Industries  and 
Individuals  from  the  lumbermen  of  the  Adirondacks  and  the  woodlands  of  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  city  industries  that  supply  wire  and  varnish ; 
and  it  might  interest  you  to  know  that  many  small  hamlets  and  villages  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  wood- 
working plants  that  are  manufacturing  brush  blocks  iind  handles  for  the  brush 
manufacturer. 

Gentlemen,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan  are  going  after  the  American  brush 
business  stronger  than  ever.  They  must  keep  their  people  working  and  America 
is  the  most  logical  as  well  as  profitable  market.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  duty  of  35  or  40  per  cent  does  not  stem  the  Increasing  flood,  and  the  life 
of  the  American  brush  industry  Is  threatened  with  disaster  unless  we  are 
granted  the  protection  we  are  aiding  for  at  this  time. 

In  1906  there  were  in  Japan  213  factories  or  workshops  producing  brushes, 
employing  a  total  of  8,118  employees;  in  1918  there  were  777  factories  employing 
6,811  employees. 

The  United  States  is  Japan's  best  customer,  and  over  a  period  of  12  years 
had  taken  annually  from  45  to  70  per  cent  of  all  the  brushes  exported  from 
Japan. 

Following  are  the  totals  of  the  brushes  imported  Into  the  United  States  for 
domestic  consumption : 


1894 $550,  334 

inOO 964,  220 

1905 1,  308,  763 


1910 $1,  744,  546 

1915 1, 670, 821 

1920 3,  740,  543 


It  has  been  estimated  that  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  toilet  brushes  used  in 
the  United  States  are  imported. 

Before  the  war  90  per  cent  of  the  artists'  brushes  and  hair  pencils  were  im- 
ported from  Germany,  but  since  1914  this  business  has  been  developed  in  this 
country  until  to-day  American  manufacturers  are  producing  this  type  of  the 
brush  in  a  quality  which  is  far  superior  to  the  foreign  product. 

The  Japanese  have  recently  entered  this  field  and  are  now  producing  these 
brushes  at  prices  lower  than  the  German  prices  In  prewar  times. 
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Wages  and  Hours  or  Labor  in  Japanese  Bri^sh  Indi'stry. 
[Extract  from  report  of  ITnited  StateH  Tariff  Commisidon.] 

There  are  only  a  few  larjje  brush  factories  in  Japan.  Tlie  average  numb<»r 
of  employees  per  factory  or  workshop  was  less  than  nine  in  1918.  The  total 
number  of  employees  for  the  same  year  was  6.S11,  more  than  one-half  of  whom 
were  females.  These  figures  include  emjiloyees  in  factories  or  workshoi^s,  but 
apparently  not  those  engaged  in  liome  work.  It  is  generally  held  by  thi)se  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  in  Japan  that  Japanese  workers  are  not  so  efficient  as 
those  in  other  countries. 

Wages  are  low  in  Japan  compared  with  tlH»s<»  paid  in  other  brush-prcKluciiiR 
countries.  The  following  data  quoteil  from  a  report  of  Consul  West  are  not 
representative  of  the  scal^  of  wagt^s  in  the  brush  industry  at  the  [>re>*ent  time 
(1920),  but  a^e  used  to  indicate  i)rewar  rates. 

Washing  and  dressing  bristles  reciuires  little  skill,  and  the  average  dally 
wage  is  27^  to  37i  cents  for  males  and  12]  to  11  cents  for  females.  I'Vw 
children  are  employe<l;  iheir  wages  run  from  7i  to  11  cents  a  day. 

In  making  hair,  nail,  and  tooth  brushes,  wages  for  females  run  as  high  as 
32i  cents  per  day,  while  skilled  men  earn  from  $12.50  in  the  rough  preparing 
to  $27.50  and  $30  per  month  where  real  skill  is  require<].  Skilled  laborers, 
both  men  and  women,  working  at  piecework  in  the  factories  earn  about  oue- 
fourth  more  than  those  on  day  wages,  but  they  do  not  take  the  short  rest 
allowed  the  others.  The  skilled  labor  is  for  the  roost  part  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  more  expensive  clas.ses  of  brushes  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
samples  and  new  work. 

The  working  hours  in  the  factories  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  two 
periods  of  rest,  one  at  noon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Sunday  is  not  observe<l 
as  holiday,  but  the  four  holidays  in  each  month  usually  fall  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  For  the  drawing  that  is  given  out  to  be  done  in  the  country,  there 
are  no  regular  working  hours.  Families  including  small  children,  engaged  on 
this  kind  of  work,  do  it  when  not  occupied  with  their  farms,  chiefly  on  rainy 
days  and  at  night. 

[Brief  of   the  .Vmericiin  Bru«h   MftnufacturerR*   Association   prosontid   to   tho  Ways*  ajid 

Monn»  roramlttCH',  House  of  Kopivsintntlvts.] 

The  undersigned  officers  of  the  American  I'rusli  Mnnufn^tnnM*  *  Assi  <  i.ition. 
In  behalf  of  its  niembcrs!iij),  n'Spcct fully  r  nnost  \onr  JumoiaMe  couiinlttfM*  h* 
consider  the  foll<»wing  fa<ts  retcanMii;:  tin  Iff  ns  it  alTects  the  Anu'ri<'nn  bni<h 
Industry. 

The  American  Hrush  M:inufncturors'  Associaticm  is  not  bo\uid  t(»::tllorbY 
any  trade  agreements  or  comb  nations  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  and  tlnre  is  n" 
likelihood  of  any  ever  beinjr  brought  about. 

[Scheduie  N,  Parajnaph  .SSfl.l 
HRrsHES. 

The  present  duty  on  bruslu  s  is  ll'y  j>er  cent  ad  vaUuem.  We  request  that  this 
schedule  be  revised  as  follows : 

(a)  Toilet  brushes,  ineluding  tooth,  h.iir,  shaving,  nail  or  hand,  bath,  com- 
plexion, eyebrow,  nmst:ic!ie,  clothes,  shoe,  juhI  h;>t  brushes,  (>0  fer  cent  a<l 
valorem. 

(/>)    Paint  and  varnish  bnislies,  .*»()  per  cent  <Md  \aloreni. 

{(•)  Ha  r  ]K»ncils,  m  (luills  or  t)tlirrwiso,  ludr  and  bristle  artists'  brushes,  dim! 
all  other  soft-luiir  brushes,  (50  per  cent  m\  ^alo^enl. 

(f/>   Hou.sehohl  and  nil  otl.er  bi'ushes.  40  ikm*  c(  nt  :i<l  valorem. 

For  the  following'  rcjisins: 

loii.irr  nnrsTn-s. 

'i\>ilet  brnvlios,  sucIj  ns  (nth,  hnir,  n-.il,  bat''.  c(jnn>''-^M'oi^  eyi^brov.-  iiMist.i^''M\ 
shoe,  clotlies,  and  hat  brushes,  are  pni'luccl  in  hirui^  (iuautiti«»s  in  (;enii})M>. 
Knii'M'.  KnL'l.'iiKl.  An-^trin.  ;iii(]  .Ir.nan.  In  the  railed  Statics  \\  eie  ;'re  few  toilit 
brush  mMnufacturers  jin<l,  aside  frr^ni  fonr  or  live  h'l'irer  crmcevns.  are  yniriM 
in  s /.<»  and  pieiln'tion.  Tl'e  1  r:vv  liii:>s  make  sp<'";;illy  ijools.  win-ji  <le  '.• ' 
come  into  con. petition  with  foni':!!  in:i<!e  !)n:  Ir  r-  lo  aiiy  vreat  ext«  nt,  ui'eje-s  i!..- 
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smaller  manufacturers  are  absolutely  unable  to  compete  with  the  Japanese-made 
irowls  at  all,  which  is  proven  by  the  Ijict  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
toilet  brushes  consumed  In  the  United  States  are  of  foreign  manufacture, 
largely  from  Japan. 

As  an  example,  there  are  about  12,000,000  toothbnishes  manufactured  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States.  From  the  available  customhouse  statistics,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  toothbrushes  imported  annually,  as 
all  brushes  are  now  groui)ed  under  one  head.  We  should  estimate  the  annual 
consumption  of  toothbrushes  in  this  country  nt  over  40,000,000. 

With  a  tariff  approaching  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of 
other  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production,  all  or  nearly  all  the  brushes 
consumed  in  the  United  States  could  be  made  here  on  a  competitive  basis.  At 
prenons  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  (Vmmiittee  the  importers  have 
attempted  to  shoAv  that  tliey  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  cement  faced 
brush.  T)ie  manufacturers  of  this  style  brush  do  not  comi)ete  in  quality  with 
the  hand  drawn  imported  brush. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to  make  tooth- 
brushes in  competition  with  Japan.  There  are  really  only  two  tooth-brush 
makers  of  any  importance  in  the  United  States,  both  making  specialty  brushes 
which  are  well  advertised  and  In  a  class  by  themselves.  These  and  other  man- 
ufacturers could  easily  make  other  than  specialty  brushes  if  they  could  be 
helped  to  meet  this  foreign  competition,  and  as  a  result  would  employ  more 
workers  and  distribute  more  domestic  merchandise. 

REPORT  OF  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION  REOABDINO   FOREIGN    DOMINATION    OF 

BRISTLE  MARKET   AND   FOREIGN   LABOR   CONDITIONB. 

We  quote  from  a  survey  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in 
3918.  viz,  conditions  confronting  the  brush  Industry  in  the  United  States: 

*•  One  of  the  serious  conditions  confronting  the  brush  manufacturers  is  the  lack 
of  American  bristles.  Brush  manufacturers  are  dependent  upon  foreign  bris- 
tles, the  markets  for  which  are  under  the  control  of  foreign  Intermediaries. 
Tlie  trade  in  Russian  bristles  befo^^e  the  war  was  centered  at  Leipzig,  Germany. 
The  (Jorman  houses  sent  their  agents  into  Russia  and  Siberia  to  buy  from  the 
priMlucers.  The  bristles  were  then  dispatched  In  bulk  to  Leipzig,  where  fairs 
were  held  five  times  a  year,  on  which  occasion  the  users  of  bristles  would  send 
their  rei)resentatives  to  make  purchases. 

"  Before  the  revolution  producers  in  Russia  and  Siberia  were  endeavoring  to 
dlviM't  the  counse  of  trade  from  Leipzig  to  some  center  in  Russia,  so  that  after 
the  war  the  profits  realized  by  the  German  middlemen  would  Incur  to  the  bene- 
fit of  Russian  firms. 

"  The  Japanese  are  endeavoring  to  secure  control  of  the  Russian  bristle  mar- 
ket nnd  are  said  to  have  copied  the  German  system,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
efTcctive.  The  control  of  Chinese  bristle  trade  Is  also  being  sought  by  the 
Japanese.  Whether  the  control  of  the  bristle  trade  Is  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  Japan  the  leading  brush  manufacturing  country  In  the  world 
or  the  chief  distributing  center  of  bristles  is  not  indicated. 

"  ether  conditions  with  which  brush  manufacturers  have  to  deal  In  competi- 
tion with  import(»d  brushes  are  largely  sociological  problems.  Employment  of 
women  and  children  in  tenement  houses  under  imsanitary  conditions  and  for 
long  hours  may  not  he  regulated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tlie  United  States,  or, 
nt  least,  as  pres(Tibe<l  by  tlie  statutes  of  .some  of  the  States.  Under  the  new  State 
child-labor  laws,  children  can  no  longer  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods.  New  York  State  has  a  statute  up<^n  its  books  which  prohibits  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  in  tenement  houses,  except  those  that  are  licensed,  and  then 
the  goo<ls  must  bear  a  label  to  the  effect  that  they  were  made  in  tenement 
houses.  Brushes  are  also  made  in  prisons,  but  regulations  and  restrictions 
are  prescribed  for  their  production  in  the  United  States  which  practically  ex- 
clude them  from  competition  with  goods  made  by  free  labor.  The  tariff  act 
of  1918  contains  a  paragraph  which  prohibits  the  entry  of  goods  manufactured 
wholly  or  In  part  by  convict  labor,  but  If  foreign  countries  do  not  require  that 
goods  made  In  prisons  shall  bear  some  mark  of  being  so  made  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  such  goods  may  be  imported  In  violation  of  law.  There  is  a  feeling 
among  manufacturers  of  brushes  In  the  United  States  that  Paragraph  I.  Sec- 
tion iv,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  should  be  amended  to  cover  goods  made  in 
tenement  houses  or  by  child  labor." 
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JAPANB8E  D0MINATI0I9  OV  BUBTLB  MAXKXT. 

Then  we  also  embody  herein  a  report  made  for  as  by  an  Englishman  traveling 
in  China  and  Japan  during  1919.  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  leading  brush  and 
bristle  men  of  the  world  and  made  this  investigation  at  the  request  of  the  presi- 
dent of  our  association. 

"At  your  request  in  order  to  provide  you  with  authentic  information  for  Wash- 
ington, I  sent  you  from  or  after  my  visit  recently  to  Japan  three  reports  upon 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  brush  industry  there ;  two  from  independent  sources 
and  one  taken  personally.  These  reports,  I  think,  conclusively  demonstrate  that 
labor  conditions  are  quite  different  in  Japan  from  your  United  States  standards 
and  also  tall  far  btiow  British  trades-union  standard. 

*'  Since  I  have  been  round  some  of  the  bristle  markets  in  this  country,  however, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  brush  industries  of  our  respective 
countries,  and  France  likewise,  comes  from  the  Increasing  efforts  by  the  Japanese 
merchants,  backed,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  by  their  Government  and  eveii 
subsidized  or  State  assisted,  to  exploit  these  markets.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  here  (in  white  bristles) ---<:;anton  (so-called  Hongkong  bristle)  and 
Tientsin  (Siberian  bristles).  Their  methods  seem  to  be  for  merchant  firms 
backed  by  semlstate  Japanese  banks  to  give  orders  without  limits,  when  pur- 
chasing in  competition  with  us,  thus  frequently  paying  as  much  as  SO  per  cent 
more  than  our  limits,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  bristles  still  prevailing 
in  London  and  New  York. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  brush  manufacturers  boast  of  the  inability 
of  foreign  Governments  to  keep  Japanese  brushes  out  by  duties  alone — at  least 
this  points  toward  State  assistance  and  the  necessity  for  your  Government  to 
levy  heavy  duties;  the  danger  of  the  Japanese  successfully  exploiting  these 
raw-material  markets  is  that  they  would  leave  insufficient  material  to  supply 
home  markets  after  they  have  utilized  the  aid  of  those  dealers  in  Ehigland  and 
America,  who,  perhaps  unconsciously,  assist  the  Japanese  by  trading  in  small 
quantity  of  bristles  with  them,  giving  them  Information  and  buying  the  sorts 
of  bristles  from  these  which  they  do  not  need.  Should  they  ever  achieve  their 
undoubted  object  of  capturing  these  bristle  markets,  on  equal  lines  as  regards 
trade,  'white'  labor  can  not  compete  with  'yellow,*  therefore,  how  even  more 
unequally  placed  is  trades-union  labor  when  up  against  Japanese  commercial 
methods.  I  believe  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  England  to  exclude  the  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  factories  that  do  not  pay  and  maintain  trades-union  standards. 

**  (Consular  reports  may  not  entirely  bear  out  my  advices,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  consuls  obtain  their  information  by  '  hearsay '  and  not  by  actual 
business  efforts  and  experiments  and  transactions. 

"  I  know  there  are  two  large  principles  also  involved  in  this  question ;  one 
could  be  described  as  '  friendly  relations  with  Japan '  and  another  by  the  ques- 
tion of  exports  to  Japan.  It  is  not  my  province  to  attempt  at  this  juncture  to 
answer  these  arguments,  otherwise  I  think  I  could  find  suitable  replies;  but  In 
any  case  I  do  not  think  the  questions  affect  the  immediate  object  you  have  in 
hand. 

JAPANESE  LABOR  CONDmONS. 

"  The  production  of  brushware  in  Japan  by  Japanese  manufacturers  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  the  systemized  methods  of  Europe 
and  America.  Various  enterprising  Japanese  concerns  have  at  different  times, 
both  before  and  during  the  war,  tried  to  model  their  operations  along  foreign 
lines,  aiming  at  maximum  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  production  by  tumlnp 
out  the  finished  article  from  the  raw  materials  under  one  factory  roof.  We 
learn  their  attempts  in  this  direction  have  all  been  defeated  by  their  inability 
to  secure  factory  labor,  the  girls  (12-18)  who  represent  the  majority  of  brush 
workers  being  of  the  farming  class  and  living  scattered  at  distances  from  the 
factories  where  the  preparation  of  raw  materials  is  attended  to.  These  girls 
do  the  drawing  of  the  bristles,  punching,  and  cementing  in  their  own  homes  as 
piecework.  Production  is  very  limited  in  June,  when  they  work  in  the  fields. 
Their  labor  may  be  classified  as  semiskilled,  and  on  a  piecework  basis  a  day  of 
14  hours*  work  nets  them  in  the  vicinity  of  80  sen.  In  prewar  times  they  were 
making  34  to  35  sen.  The  girls  are  supervised  by  skilled  men  supervisors  mak- 
ing 1  yen  per  day,  who  are  in  turn  under  district  supervisors  drawing  1.50  yen, 
approximately.  The  cutting  of  the  bone  is  also  done  by  outworkers,  compara- 
tively unskilled  men  making  75  to  80  sen  per  day  by  piecework,  taldng  bone  in 
its  raw  state  from  the  distributors  to  the  cutting  plants,  whence  they  return  it 
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to  the  distributors.    The  finished  handles  are  then  '  farmed  out  *  to  the  girls  by 
the  district  and  subsupervisors. 

**  The  bristles  are  distributed  in  a  like  manner,  going  to  the  refining  factories 
for  different  degrees  of  preparedness  and  thence  through  the  supervisors  to  the 
girls.  Bristle  refiners  earn  from  1  yen  to  1.50  yen  per  day.  The  very  few  fore- 
men attached  to  the  bristle  end  of  the  brush  production  receive  3  to  4  yen 
per  day,  being  experts.    They,  however,  can  not  be  classed  as  '  workers.* 

"  Details  of  the  volume  of  work  necessary  in  the  production  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  brushes  are  not  available  at  the  moment  We  hope  to  have  fuller  par- 
ticulars in  a  week  or  10  days  in  this  connection,  but  it  is  a  difficult  question  to 
obtain  accurate  reports  upon. 

**  We  would  state  that  the  girl  workers  could  earn  double  or  more  by  operat-* 
ing  in  Bpinnlng  or  allied  mills,  but  their  desire  for  home  industnr  keeps  them 
in  the  brush  business. 

"  The  foregoing  should  illustrate  how  there  exist  such  great  differences  as  are 
well  known  to  exist  in  the  qualities  of  the  Japanese  article. 

"  My  informant  showed  no  reluctance  in  furnishing  these  points,  agreeing 
that  Japanese  methods,  are  applicable  only  to  this  country. 

"  The  foreign-managed  large  factories  also  do  much  of  the  setting  and  stamp- 
ing, 1.  e.,  actual  putting  together  by  means  of  giving  work  out,  although  in 
other  respects  many  work  indoors  and  their  works  are  clean  and  up  to  date. 
The  girl  bristle  workers  earn  about  the  equivalent  of  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  day. 
Men  wood  turners,  say,  IJ  yen  per  day  (about  79  United  States  cents) ;  of 
course,  as  it  is  all  piecework  the  rate  is  not  as  low  as  it  appears,  because  the 
workers  in  some  branches  (picldng  and  woodwork)  are  not  as  quick  as  white 
Inbor,  but  allowing  for  all  this  the  labor  is  obviously  very  cheap. 

*'  You  will  understand  the  European  factories  do  all  the  work  except  a 
portion  of  the  putting  together  of  the  material  in  its  final  stage  in  their  own 
factories.  Woodworkers  include  bone  finishers  or  fashioners.  The  difference 
disclosed  in  the  earnings  of  the  two  reports  is  on  account  of  the  shorter  hours 
in  the  European-owned  factories,  although  as  80  sen — about  42}  United  States 
cents — the  two  reports  closely  tally  in  this  respect 

"  With  reference  to  your  Inquiry  about  the  cost  of  labor  In  the  brush  indus- 
try in  Tokyo,  I  find  that  the  average  daily  wage  of  a  man  is  1.50  yen  to  S 
yen,  according  to  expertness,  and  of  a  woman  45  sen  to  75  sen.  The  day  con- 
sists of  10  working  hours,  and  for  night  work  a  man  receives  80  to  40  sen 
extra  and  a  woman  10  to  15  sen.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
put  out  in  this  industry,  and  such  outside  labor  is  paid  from  40  to  70  sen  per 
day.  You  will  see  that  there  is  a  considerable  variation,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  figures  will  form  a  poor  basis  for  any  comparisons  you  may  wish  to  make." 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  believe  that  it  is  entirely  Just  and  fair  that  the 
schedule  for  brushes  should  be  divided  so  that  a  higher  rate  of  protection  be 
given  to  all  toilet  brushes. 

PAINT   AND   VABNI8H    BRUSHES. 

The  competition  from  foreign  sources  on  paint  and  varnish  brushes  is  be- 
coming keener  all  the  time. 

On  account  of  her  low  production  costs,  due  to  cheap  labor,  Germany  was 
a  large  exporter  of  brushes  to  this  country  before  the  war  and  is  now  trying 
her  best  to  revive  her  former  trade  in  this  Une.  Undoubtedly  when  Germany 
recovers  her  equilibrium  she  will  be  a  strong  competitor  again  in  the  domestic 
market,  especially  at  the  low  rate  of  German  exchange  now  prevailing,  which 
is  against  her  as  a  buyer  but  strongly  in  her  favor  as  an  exporter.  Japan  is 
now  trying  to  take  the  place  of  Germany  in  the  foreign  brush  market  and  is 
making  every  effort  to  secure  business  in  this  country,  and  has  succeeded  to  a 
certain  extent  and  will  succeed  to  a  greater  extent,  provided  she  can  Increase 
the  quality  of  her  goods. 

The  art  of  paint  and  varnish  brush  making  is  not  a  simple  one,  for  it  takes 
ft  workman  a  long  time  to  learn  to  handle  bristles  with  minimum  waste.  The 
paintbrush  industry  in  the  United  States  is  very  highly  organized  and  the 
working  force  consists  of  skilled  mechanics  who  earn  high  wages.  American 
paintbrush  manufacturers  are  able  now  to  compete  with  foreign  countries 
only  because  of  the  extensive  use  of  machinery  in  making  brushes  and  han- 
dling bristles  and  because  of  the  protection  afforded  by  our  protective  tariff. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  is  invested  in  the  production  of  paint  and  varnish 
brushes  and  in  the  businesses  closely  dependent  thereon,  such  as  the  manufactur- 
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ing  of  handles,  ferrules,  etc.  The  number  of  people  employed  Is  about  eight 
or  nine  thousand.  The  annual  business  volume  In  paint  and  varnish  brushes, 
including  all  brushes  classed  as  such,  we  would  estimate  at  about  $30,000,000. 

COMPABISON   OF   WORKING  CONOmONS. 

The  working  conditions  in  the  American  factory  are  superior  to  those  in 
Europe  and  in  Japan.  Many  of  our  plants  have  prolit-.sharing  plans  established 
whereby  employees  participate  in  the  division  of  profits,  sick  benefits,  life  in- 
surance, health  departments  with  registered  nurses  in  charge — all  this  in  ad- 
dition to  the  expense  of  operation  of  the  workmen's  compensation  a(^s  and  lia- 
bility insurance. 

We  are  glad  to  do  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  our  employees,  for  we  believe  our 
own  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  the  working  force.  The  brush 
industry  is  proud  to  be  in  a  business  that  is  worthy  of  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  costs  could  be  much  lowered  and  we  could  probably  compete 
successfully  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  our  own  market,  if  working  and 
living  conditions  in  this  country  were  on  the  same  low  plane  as  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe. 

In  addition  to  these  handicaps  we  find,  from  personal  investigations  we  have 
made  of  the  conditions  in  the  brush  industry  in  Europe : 

First.  All  European  countries,  as  well  as  Japan,  obtain  their  principal  raw 
material  (bristle)  free  from  duty. 

Second.  While  the  paint  brushes  are  manufactured,  and  necessarily  so,  in 
proper  factories  by  operatives  receiving  day  wages,  the  entire  toilet-brush 
industry  abroad  is  a  house  industry  in  which  the  very  poorest  palfl  labor  of 
women  and  children  is  engage<l.  We  f(»und  workers  in  London  earning  2  shil- 
lings (48  cents)  a  day  when  working  at  home  for  a  full  day,  the  women  l)eln;: 
assisted  by  four  little  children,  at  that:  while  the  pr^ce  paid  drawers  in  th»^ 
Black  Forest  district  of  Germany,  in  the  outskirts  of  Nuremberg,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  peasants  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary,  fall  considerably  below  even 
that  pltful  sum. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  only  since  the  middle  of  1914  has  the  brush  industry 
in  the  T'nited  States  been  able  to  expand  and  prosper,  duo  to  the  elimination 
of  foreign  competition.  During  that  period  there  has  been  considerable  in- 
creased investment  in  {)limts,  in  machinery,  and  in  the  number  of  eniphtyees. 
We  feel  that  due  consideration  sliould  be  taken  of  this  growth  and  that  the 
taritT  should  enable  the  oi)eration  of  these  additions. 

It  is  our  strcmg  conviction  that  the  brush  industry  in  this  ccnmtry  can  not 
survive  unless  given  protection  by  a  sutticieiitly  h'gh  tariff,  and  we  believe  that 
the  presiMit  tariff  is  not  higli  enough  to  prevent  Ja]>an  and  (tcnnany  from 
obtaining  a  large  part  of  our  domestic  trade  in  these  products  when  conditions 
again  l)ecome  normal  in  those  countries. 

[Schedule  N,  Paraffiiiph  ^37.1 
HRISTI.KS. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  duty  cm  raw  bristles  should  be  made  as  low  as  possi 
ble  to  ])roperly  take  care  of  the  actual  ex[)enses  incurred  l)y  the  (iovernment 
in  handling  this  particular  item.  All  bristles  use<l  in  making  brushes  of  all 
kinds  are  imported  fnuu  ^Vsia  and  from  Europe,  and  there  is  a  speciiic  duty  at 
the  present  time  of  7  cents  i)er  i)ound  on  all  importations  of  bristles — applieti 
regardless  of  the  price  of  the  bristles.  Since  there  are  no  domestic  bristles 
produced  that  <an  be  used  in  making  brushes  it  would  seem  that  the  iini>osi- 
tion  of  too  high  a  duty .  on  bristles  is  an  unnecessary  tax  on  consumers  of 
brushes,  resulting  in  higher  prices  for  brushes  without  giving  any  protection 
to  bristle  producers  in  this  country  for  the  reason  that  no  such  producers  exist. 

If  a  duty  on  bristles  is  required  for  revenue  purposes,  providing  the  increase 
in  tarilT  on  manufactured  brushes  is  granted,  we  feel  that  the  present  7  cents 
per  pound  specific  duty  on  bristles  can  be  continued. 

(The  above  brief  was  unanimously  approved  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  Atlantic  ('Ity,  N.  J.,  Feb- 
ruary 3  and  4,  1921.) 
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TOOTHBBTTSHES. 

,     [Paragraph  1407.1 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  THADDEUS  P.  HTATT,  CHAIBMAN  OBAL 
HYGIENE  COMMITTEE  OF  GBEATEB  NEW  YOBK,  ALSO  IN 
CHABGE  OF  THE  DENTAL  DEPABTMENT  OF  THE  METBOPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSUBANCE  CO. 

» 

Dr.  Hyatt.  I  am  chairman  of  the  oral  hygiene  committee  of  Greater 
New  York  and  am  in  charge  of  the  dental  department  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.   I  am  a  D.  D.  S.    I  live  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  interested  in  oral  hygiene  for  the  past  25  years.  I  am 
not  a  manufacturer  of  toothbrushes,  nor  am  I  connected  in  any  way 
with  any  manufacturer  of  them;  nor  do  I  represent  any  manufacturer 
of  toothbrushes,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  but  I  do  leel  I  represent 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  about  18,0(W,000  American  school  chil- 
dren. My  interest  in  this  question  is  solely  one  of  health.  If  it  were 
possible,  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  address  the  whole 
Senate  instead  of  one  committee. 

Senator  Watson.  No  one  ever  gets  that  opportunity.    [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Htatt.  What  I  want  to  brmg  to  your  attention  is  this :  We — 
that  is,  the  oral  hygiene -committees  of  the  different  States — have  been 
teaching  the  people  of  this  country  the  use  of  the  toothbrush.  We 
have  beeil  teachmg  the  people  of  this  country  the  value  of  clean 
mouths.  During  the  late  draft  more  men  were  rejected  because  of 
mouth  conditions  than  for  any  other  cause  "except  one.  It  may  not 
be  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  that  members  of  my 
profession  in  New  York  City  alone  did  upward  of  $800,000  worth 
3f  work  gratis  so  that  thousands  of  men  were  able  to  qualify  to  serve 
their  country.  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  educational  campaign 
that  has  been  conducted  by  the  oral  hygiene  committee  throughout 
this  country  that  our  "  doughboys  "  who  went  abroad  attracted  much 
attention  because  of  their  fine  teeth. 

If  you  will  realize,  gentlemen,  the  importance  of  mouth  conditions 
to  health  and  will  aid  us  in  this  work,  it  will  mean  much  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  A  democracy  depends  upon  the  development  of  each 
individual,  the  development  of  each  individual  depends  upon  his 
efficiency,  and  his  efficiency  depends  largely  upon  liis  condition  of 
health. 

I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  man  on  this  committee  but  who  has  read  in 
the  newspapers  accounts  of  many  physical  ailments  that  are  related 
to  mouth  conditions. 

Our  Government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  to 
maintain  the  wholesomeness  and  purity  of  our  food.  There  is  a 
health  department,  which,  with  the  educational  department,  is  en- 
deavoring to  educate  our  people  along  the  lines  of  right  living  and 
good  health,  knowing  that  good  healtn  wiU  increase  their  efficiency 
and  their  value  to  our  country. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  this  situation :  Associations  likfe  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  municipal  and  State  departments  of  health, 
child-welfare  organizations,   and   dental   oral   hygiene   committees 
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throughout  the  entire  country  are  teaching  the  people  and  childi-en 
the  importance  of  clean  mouths.  We  teach  the  children  how  to  care 
for  their  teeth  and  mouths.  They  are  taught  toothbrush  drills,  and 
we  find  ourselves  handicapped  by  not  being  able  to  supply  them  with 
good  toothbrushes  at  a  price  within  their  means. 

When  you  realize  that  there  are  only  two  toothbrush  manuf  acturei-s 
in  America,  and  they  practically  manufacture  only  a  specialty,  a 
special  toothbrush — and  it  is  one  that  some  men  do  not  approve  of— 
and  that  they  are  catering  only  to  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  you  will  recognize  the  great  need  and  necessity  that 
we  professional  men  feel  there  is  for  an  opportunity  to  procure  tooth- 
brushes at  reasonable  prices,  so  that  the  poor  man  can  give  every  one 
of  his  children  a  toothbrush  in  order  that  he  may  keep  his  mouth 
clean. 

I  remember  an  examination  that  I  made  of  several  thousand  chil- 
dren in  New  York.  A  little  girl  stood  before  me.  I  said  to  her, 
"  You  did  not  clean  your  teeth."  She  said,  "  Yes ;  I  did."  I  said, 
"You  could  not  have  cleaned  them;  your  mouth  is  dirtv."  She 
started  to  cry.  She  said,  "  My  toothbrush  is  awfully  soft."  I  said, 
"It  is  awfully  soft?"  She  said,  "Yes;  my  father  uses  it  first;  then 
my  big  brother  uses  it,  and  when  I  use  it  it  is  very  soft." 

Senator  Smoot.  What  kind  of  a  toothbrush  do  you  want? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  What  I  want  is  that  the  toothbrush  should  be  put  on 
the  free  list.  I  w^ant  the  toothbrush  on  the  free  list  so  that  we  can 
have  clean  mouths  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  have  the 
children  develop  into  strong,  healthj^  men  and  women.  If  we  can 
not  have  the  toothbrush  on  the  free  list,  we  ask  vou  in  the  name  of 
15,000,000  school  children,  not  to  raise  the  cost  of  toothbrushes  bv 
increasing  in  any  way  the  duty  upon  this  article.  To-day  it  is  not 
an  article  of  luxury,  tDut  a  necessity. 

I  should  like  to  go  into  the  question  of  what  unclean  mouths  result 
in,  what  the  eflFects  are  on  the  mucous  membrane,  and  how  such  con- 
ditions retard  the  development  of  children.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our 
people  have  unhealthy,  airty  mouths.  You  can  not  give  a  greater 
blessing  to  this  country  than  to  teach  children  the  proper  care  of 
their  mouths  and  give  them  the  means  to  do  it  with. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  are  only  two  manufacturers  of  tooth- 
brushes in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Yes. 

Senator  La  FoLUBrrrB.  Where  are  they? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  One  is  at  Florence,  Mass.  The  other  is  the  Rubberset 
Co. 

Senator  Ija  Foli-ette.  What  is  the  name  of  the  toothbrush? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  The  Florence  manufacturers  make  what  they  call  the 
Prophylactic  toothbrush,  and  the  other  is  the  Rubberset.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  any  other  name. 

Senator  McLeak.  Are  they  good  brushes? 

Dr,  Hyatt.  Yes ;  f or*  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  their  prices. 

Senator  MoLbak.  They  are  high-priced  brushes,  are  they? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  They  are  high-priced  brushes. 

Senator  MoLeak,  What  ao  you  pay  for  the  Japanese  brushes? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  The  10-cent  brushes  that  the  Japanese  make  are  big, 
unhandy  wide  things.     I  would  never  give  .them  to  the  children, 
'ijowever,  that  is  the  only  one  that  they  can  get  cheap. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Ten  cents  for  the  cheap  brush  ? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Yes. 

Senator  MgGumhbr.  You  can  buy  them  at  the  10-cent  store,  I 
suppose? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  I  do  not  know.  They  are  not  good  brushes  to  give  to 
the  children. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  do  the  gotnl  brushes  come  from  ? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  We  can  get  them  from  France. 

Senator  Watson.  What  will  they  cost  ? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  They  will  retail  at  from  15  to  20  cents  apiece. 

Senator  Watson.  What  does  the  Prophylactic  toothnrush  cost'i^ 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Forty  to  fifty  cents  apiece. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  doubled  in  price  since  the  war, 
have  they  not? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Practically  everything  haa;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Prior  to  that  time  they  were  selling  for  jibout 
25  cents  apiece,  under  normal  conditions. 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Yes.  Of  course,  I  am  not  advocating  anything  but  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  to  the  extent  of  having  free  toothbrushes. 
That  is  what  we  want.    The  two  concerns  could  not  make  them  all. 

BRIEF  OF  DR.  THADDETJS  P.  HYATT,  NEW  YORK,  K.  Y. 

The  importance  of  "mouth  hy^ene  in  ita  relation  to  health  is  now  recognized  by  both 
the  dental  and  medical  profeaRions,  as  well  as  by  welfare  organizations,  departments 
of  health,  and  all  associations  interest^nl  in  the  health  of  the  people  ana  the  develop- 
ment of  children. 

It  has  been  clearly  proven  h}^  carefully  conducted,  scientific  research  work  at  the 
Columbia  University  oy  Dr.  Gies  and  Br.  Kleiper  that  in  one  milli^rram  of  tootii 
Hcrapings  in  a  fairly  clean  mouth  there  are  found  by  weight  and  count  about  5,000,000 
bacteria,  whereas  in  an  unclean  mouth  there  are'  found  from  five  to  eight  himdred 
million.    An  increase  multiplied  by  more  than  100. 

Another  important  factor  to  be  recognized  is  that  while  there  will  always  be  found 
bacteria  in  the  human  mouth  the  bacteria  in'  a  clean  mouth  are  practically  harmless, 
whereas  in  an  unclean  mouth  they  become  virulent  and  poisonous. 

In  a  clean  mouth  the  soft  tissues  afford  ample  protection  against  bacterial  invasion 
into  the  circulatory  system.  In  unclean  mouths  the  soft  tissues  become  inflamed, 
soft,  and  easily  bleed,  and  thus  afford  open  gateways  for  the  entrance  of  dangerous 
disease  bacteria  into  tlie  blood  stream  of  the  body. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  backward  children  with  physical  defects  have  unclean 
mouths  with  broken-down  and  decayed  teeth.  This  loss  and  retardation  in  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  child  is  rarely  ever  entirely  overcome,  and  its  results  are  seen 
in  later  adult  life  by  the  susceptibility  to  different  physical  and  mental  ailments. 

As  clean  and  pure  food  is  necessary  for  the  upbuilding  of  strong  and  healthy  bodies, 
it  is  important  that  this  food  be  not  contaminated  with  disease  germs,  either  oy  cook- 
ing utensils,  plates,  knives,  or  such  things.  Much  more  important  is  it  that  the  mouth 
be  clean  ana  wholesome  in  which  all  foods  must  be  masticated  and  mixed  before 
being  dij^ested  and  assimilated. 

In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  large  reduction  in  children's  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria, 
measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  has  been  brought  about  through  teaching  children  the 
care  of  the  mouth.  In  five  years  the  cost  of  "held  backs,"  or  retarded  pupils,  was 
reduced  from  42  per  cent  to  17  per  cent.  When  this  can  be  done  througnout  the 
entire  country  it  will  mean  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  and  also  bring  about  an 
increase  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  efficiency  of  the  people. 

The  financial  interest  of  a  few  manufacturers  is  of  less  importance  than  is  the  health, 
both  physical  and  mental,  of  the  people  and  the  children  of  our  country. 

The  income  to  our  Government  from  any  increase  in  the  tariff  on  toothbrushes  i^-ill 
be  very  small. 

The  cost  to  cities.  States,  and  our  country  through  preventable  illnesses  amounts 
to  billions  of  dollars  every  year.  Much  of  the  crimes  committed  come  from  abnormal 
mental  conditions,  which  in  many  cases  have  been  brought  about  through  unhealthy 
physical  development. 
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As  food,  air,  and  water  are  the  aources  of  life,  so  are  unclean  mouths  the  gateway  to 
sickfiess,  sometimes  to  insanity,  and  always  to  premature  death. 

The  educational  department  of  our  Government  is  sending  out  informatioQ  on 
health  throughout  the  country  and  is  teaching  the  importance  of  mouth  cleanhneiB. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  after  doing  this  for  our  Government  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  very  articles  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  clean  and  healthy  mouths. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEOBGE  A.  FEBNLEY,  BEPBE8ENTING  THE  AHEB- 
ICAN  BBUSH  HANTTFACTUBEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Fernlj':y.  Before  I  make  any  remarks  covering  the  subject  of 
toothbrushes  I  wish  to  state  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  but  one 
real  large  American  manufacturer  of  toothbrushes.  That  manufac- 
turer is  located  at  Florence,  Mass.,  and  is  engaged  in  manuf acturing 
what  is  known  as  the  Prophylactic  toothbrush,  which  retails  for  35 
cents.    Prior  to  the  war  it  retailed  for  25  cents. 

Senator  La  FoLLEntTB.  Are  you  sure  that  it  can  be  obtained  for  35 
cents,  now  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Yes ;  I  have  bought  one  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

Senator  La  Folletfe.  I  think  you  are  in  error  about  it. 

Mr.  Fernlet.  I  bought  one,  sir,  at  Kiker  &  Hegeman's,  druggists, 
in  Philadelphia,  for  35  cents. 

Senator  La  Foi^lette.  Isn't  that  a  cut-rate  store? 

Mr.  Fernley.  It  is  a  cut-rate  store ;  but  this  was  not  a  special  at 
the  time. 

Senator  La  Foij^ette.  It  is  a  cut-rate  price,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  a  cut-rate  store  in  Washington,  is  it? 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  the  prices  of  these  brushes  nm? 

Mr.  Ferni.ey.  The  Japanese  brushes  range  in  price  anywhere 
from  $4  and  $5  to  $7  and  $8  a  dozen. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  mean  a  gross,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  A  gross ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Twelve  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Yes.     The  American  manufacturers  can  not  com- 

{)ete.  There  have  been  in  the  past  some  six  or  more  manufacturers— 
arge  manufacturers— of  brushes  who  have  attempted  to  make  tooth- 
brushes. Thev  have  all  gone  out  of  business;  so  that  to-dav  there 
remains  but  one  concern.  They  are  able  to  stav  in  business  onlv 
because  of  their  national  advertising.  That  concern  has  done  more 
for  oral  h3'giene,  I  think,  than  even  the  dental  profession.  Their 
slogan,  "A  clean  tooth  never  decays,"  has  been  taken  into  every  home 
in  America  by  the  thousands  of  national  magazines  and  periodicals 
in  which  thev  advertise. 

Senator  ifc^LEAN.  Here  is  a  brush  that  costs  in  America  $34  per 
gross.    Tliat  would  be  loss  than  3  cents  apiece,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  made  a  mistake  there. 

Mr.  Fernley.  Our  American  manufacturers,  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete,  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  toothbrushes. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  think  if  they  could  compete  there  would 
be  more  than  two  firms  producing  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  Fernij:y.  There  is  the  one  concern  at  Florence.  That  concern, 
as  I  have  said,  advertises  very  widely,  and  they  sell  their  product  on 
their  advertising. 
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Then  there  is  the  Rubberset  Co.  They,  frankly,  do  not  care  par- 
ticularly about  the  toothbrush  business  under  present  conditions  of 
foreign  competition.    They  only  make  a  high-priced  brush. 

Senator  Watson.  What' is  the  difference  in  the  price? 

Mr.  FBRNiiET.  Their  brush  retails  at  50  cents. 

Senator  Watson.  The  Prophylactic  brush  retails  for  35  and  40 
cents,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Fernusy.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  a  combination? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Oh,  no ;  not  by  any  means.  The  Subberset  Co.  is 
chiefly  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  shaving  brushes. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  they  supply  the  entire  American  trade  with 
toothbrushes? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Who? 

Senator  Watson.  These  firms  that  are  making  them  ? 

Mr.  Fernuby.  They  supply  all  that  are  made  m  America. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  is  it  more  manufacturers  have  not  engaged 
in  this  business? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Six  of  them  have.  Thev  have  been  driven  out  of  it. 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Henry  L.  Hughes  Co.  They  spent  $50,000 
to  manufacture  toothbrushes.  They  were  driyen  out  of  the  business 
by  these  Japanese  brushes. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  that  manufac- 
tures the  brush  known  as  the  Rolling  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  It  is  an  English  brush. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  sells  for  more  than  50  cents,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Yes. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  a  child  buying  a  10  or  15  cent 
brush.  If  it  gets  a  Japanese  brush  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  trouble. 
The  construction  of  a  Japanese  brush  is  such  that  it  is  wire  drawn. 
If  one  tuft  or  bristle  comes  out  the  entire  business  comes  out.  There- 
fore, if  a  child  pays  15  cents  for  a  brush  of  that  kind  and  one  tuft 
comes  out  the  brush  is  useless.  The  bristles  lodge  in  the  child's 
teeth  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  have  all  had  that  ex- 
perience, ^ut  with  the  Prophylactic  toothbrush  each  tuft  is  gripped 
in  separately  with  a  separate  staple.  They  have  a  little  wire  staple  on 
the  end  of  tne  bristle  and  the  bristle  stays  there.  If  one  tuft  comes  out 
it  does  not  affect  the  brush  at  all. 

The  price  of  the  Prophylactic  toothbrush  before  the  war  was  25 
ceni-s.    I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  that  airain. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  understand  vou  to  sav  that  on  these  tooth- 
brushes  they  are  wired  together? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  if  one  comes  out  they  all  come  out? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Yes. 

Now,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  was  written  to 
the  Rubberset  Co.  ?  A  letter  was  written  to  them  in  which  they  were 
asked,  "Can  you  make  a  brush  that  will  retail  for  15  cents?"  I 
think  the  letter  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  expression 
from  the  Rubberset  Co.,  so  that  it  could  be  used  before  this  commit- 
tee.   The  Rubberset  Co.  replied  to  that  letter  as  follows  [reading] : 

For  your  Information  at  this  time  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have  Invented  and 
now  have  a  machine  for  making  toothbrushes  that  will  no  doubt  produce  them 
at  very  moderate  prices,  but  if  the  Government  is  going  to  continue  to  aUow 
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Japan  to  shii>  to<>thl)ni8lie8  into  tins  country  from  $4  to  «$6  per  gro«s  you  can 
readily  underHtnnd  that  no  American  manufacturer  has  a  living  chance  to 
develop  the  manufactnrt^  of  a  satisfactory  toothbrush  to  be  sold  in  this  country 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

All  we  ask  is  a  fair  chance  to  develofi  our  toothbrush  fftctory,  which  we  are 
confident  will  in  time  produce  satisfactory  toothbrushes  made  mechanically  at 
a  low  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rates  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Ffjinley.  We  are  asking  for  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  foreign 
valuation,  or  the  equivalent  American  valuation,  whatever  your  com- 
mittee determines  that  is. 

Senator  Sm(K)t.  Sixty  per  cent  foreign  valuation? 

Mr.  Fernlet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  woulcl  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make  a  few  remarks 
without  having  them  appear  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  La  Foij.ettb.  Let  us  put  them  in  tlie  record  and  decide 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Fernley.  Very  well.  The  matter  that  I  want  to  speak  about 
is  this:  I  have  a  letter  from  the  receiver  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Brush 
(?o.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  which  is  dated  November  21,  offering  the  plant 
for  sale.  That  was  about  the  third  largest  brush  factory  in  the 
United  States.  Its  plant  is  now  for  sale.  It  did  not  make  tooth- 
brushes. It  was  unable  to  compete  on  other  sorts  of  toilet  brushes. 
It  went  into  bankruptcy. 

Senator  Watson.  There  ma^'  be  a  number  of  reasons  for  that. 
Do  you  know  whether  it  was  mismanagement,  lack  of  capital,  or  what 
it  was? 

Mr.  Ferni/ET.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  there  can  be  various 
opinions  about,  but  it  is  mv  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  many  others, 
that  it  was  caused  largely  by  foreign  competition. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  there  any  trade  developed  in  this  country 
under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill?     What  were  the  importations  then? 

Mr.  Fernusy.  No,  sir.  The  importations  of  Japanese  brushes,  as 
vou  will  note  from  the  brief  filed  bv  Mr.  Morrison,  have  increased 

•  •'7 

from  half  a  million  20  years  ago  to,  as  Mr.  Gibson  testified,  four 
million,  foreign  value.  The  output  of  the  American  manufacturers— 
and  there  are  00  manufacturers  of  American  toilet  brushes 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Are  you  speaking  now  of 
toilet  brushes  and  not  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  Fernlky.  Toilet  and  toothbrushes. 

Senator  La  Foli^ette.  But  you  are  including  toilet  brushes  in  the 
figures  you  are  giving? 

Mr.  Fernley.  I  shall  gladly  eliminate  toothbrushes,  if  you  wish 
me  to. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  have  been  looking  for  a  separation  of 
toothbrushes  from  the  other  toilet  brushes  in  the  Government  re- 
ports on  importations.    I  find  that  they  are  not  separate. 

Mr.  Fernley.  No,  sir ;  that  is  unfortunate. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  be  able  to  get 
them. 

Mr.  Fernley.  No,  sir;  I  am  speaking  of  all  toilet  brushes. 

Senator  La  Folletfe.  I  just  asked  the  Government  experts  in  at- 
tendance to  wire  for  them.  I  am  going  to  get  the  importations  of 
toothbrushes  from  all  countries. 
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Mr.  F^RNLKT.  The  domestic  output  at  wholesale  prices  is  about 
$10,000,0Q0  a  year.  That  is  the  product  of  some  60  factories.  Therfe 
is  only  one  large  factory  making  toothbrushes  in  large  quantities. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1912  how  many  were  making  toothbrushes  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Fbrnlbx.  In  1912,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
there  were  four — five. 

Senator  La  FouLBrrrE.  Name  them,  please. 

Mr.  FBRNunr.  The  Florence  Manufacturing  Co. 

Senator  La  FoixjBTrB.  You  are  speaking  of  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  FuRNLET.  The  Rubberset  Co.;  Gerts-Lombard  Co^  Chicago; 
Ames-Bonner  Co.,  Toledo ;  and  the  Henry  L.  Hughes  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  they  make  these  brushes  out  of? 

Mr.  Fernlkt.  The  toothbrushes  made  by  American  manufacturers 
are  made  of  bristles — Russian  bristles. 

Senator  Watson.  They  are  hog  bristles,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Yes.    'They  come  from  Siberia. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  these  [indicating  Japanese  tooth- 
brushes] ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Some  are  made  of  bristle;  some  are  made  of  split 
quill.  Then,  there  is  another  substitute  that  they  use  called  tierre, 
or  something  like  that.     They  are  not  pure  bristles. 

BRISTLES. 

« 

[Paragraph  1408.] 

STATEMENT    OF    JAMES    H.    PBESTON,    BEPBESEKTINa    THE 
WH^LIAM  WILKBNS  CO.,  BALTIMOBE,  MD. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  represent  the  William  Wilkens  Co.,  hair  ^oods 
manufacturers,  bristle  manufacturers,  and  we  are  here  to  discuss 
paragraph  1408  of  the  pending  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fourteen  hundred  and  eight  covers  bristles,  as- 
sorted, bunched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  per  poxmd,  and  I  suppose  that 
is  what  you  want? 

Mr.  Preston.  May  I  say  briefly  and  in  a  preliminary  way  that  the 
William  Wilkens  Co.  is  a  corporation  of  Baltimore  employing  500 

Eeople  and  were  practically  the  only  American  manuiacturers  of 
ristles  and  using  the  American  bristle  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  manufacture  the  brudies  ? 

Mr.  Pkeston.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  manufacturers  of  brushes,  but 
only  the  bristles  of  the  brush.  In  your  schedule.  Senator  McCumber, 
thejr  cfiJled  it  in  their  letter  and  telegram  to  me  brushes,  but  the 
section  to  which  they  referred  and  which  we  have  now  under  con- 
sideration, I  think,  IS  bristles.  We  are  the  only  and  the  largest 
bristle  concern  in  the  United  States  and  the  only  concern  using 
American  bristles  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  application  was  made  to  this  committee  for  consideration 
of  its  claim 

Senator  Watson.  The  paragraph  covers  bristles,  assorted,  bimched, 
or  prepared,  7  cents  per  pound;  is  that  the  one  to  which  you  are 
ad(&essing  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  is  on  page  190  of  the  brief  I  have,  paragraph  1408, 
bristles,  not  crude,  bunched,  or  prepared. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  it  is  1408,  and  reads  *  ^bristles,  assorted, 
bunched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  per  pound. *^ 
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amount  imported  was  2,500,309  pounds;  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1920,  3,774,914  poimds;  for  the  first  10  months  of  1921,  2,888,564 
pounds,  the  imports  running  about  the  same  since  1912. 

BRIEF  OF  JAMES  H.  PRESTON.  REPRESENTING  THE  WILLIAM  WILSENS  CO., 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Availing  myself  of  your  permission  accorded  me  at  the  hearing,  on  paragraph  1579 
of  the  pending  tariff  bill,  relating  to  hair,  and  paragraph  1408,  relating  to  bristles,  1 
b^  to  say  that  with  reference  to  paragraph  1579  no  further  comment  is  necessary. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  if  the  policy  of  the  committee  is  to  protect  American  labor 
and  American  manufacturers  •and  to  place  on  the  free  list  hair  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  animals,  then  the  words  "cleaned  "  and  "drawn  "  should  be  omitted,  so  that  the 
paragraph  will  read: 

"Hair  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  unmanufactured,  uncleaned  and 
undrawn,  not  speciall]^  provided  for." 

This  will  do  what  I  imagine  the  original  law  contemplated — place  the  raw  material 
on  the  free  list. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  1408,  relating  to  bristles,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  committee 
mil  recall  that  Senator  McOumber  during  tiie  aivument  raised  the  question  of  maldng 
the  entire  duty  on  finished  bristles  an  ad  valorem  duty,  eliminating  the  specific  duty . 

If  the  committee  were  to  make  this  20  per  cent,  instead  of  15  per  cent,  and  leave  out 
the  7  cents  per  pound,  it  would,  of  course,  be  better  for  the  manufacturers  using  the 
long  lengths  of  bristles,  but  the  short  lengths  sell  as  low  as  30  cents  per  pound,  and 
there  are  many  more  of  them  than  there  are  of  the  long  lengths,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  in  tlie  interest  of  both  the  manufacturers  and  the  revenue  of  the  Government  the 
specific  duty  of  7  cents,  plus  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  would  bring  more 
equitable  results  for  the  manufacturers  and  for  the  Government  in  increased  revenue. 

However  this  may  be,  the  important  thing  to  remember  is  whether  the  American 
product  is  to  be  permitted  to  be  used,  for  on  your  solution  of  this  auestion  will  depend 
the  existence  of  the  company  I  represent  and  all  others  using  tne  bristles  from  the 
American  hog. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Siberian  bristles  have  now  driven  the  American  product 
entirely  out  of  the  market,  and  the  reorganization  and  continuance  of  this  industry  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  determination  of  this  question  by  your  honorable  body. 

It  is  not  of  the  first  importance  whether  this  duty  be  ad  valorem  or  specific,  though 
it  would  appear  that  the  wide  range  of  prices  between  30  cents  a  pound  and  $5  a  pound 
makes  a  parity  in  price  by  specific  duty  difficult  to  definitely  determine. 

The  duty  will  also  be  more  easily  collected,  and  there  will  be  a  closer  approximation 
to  exact  iustice,  if  an  ad  valorem  auty  is  determined  upon,  perhaps,  in  aadition  to  the 
specific  auty. 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  list  of  the  prices  on  the  various  sizes  of  a  particular  brand  of 
C^hinese  bristle,  showing  the  wide  variation  in  price  per  pound  for  the  different  lengths, 
which  will  inform  you  as  to  these  relative  values  and  as  to  how  many  poimds  of  each 
length  are  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of  raw  bristles,  designated  as  not  cleaned, 
assorted,  or  prepared. 

May  I  reiterate  that  there  being  $5,000,000  of  imported  Chinese  and  Japanese 
material,  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  produce  $750,000  per  year,  where  we 
are  now  getting  nothing? 

This  is  basea  on  the  figures  for  1919,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  1922  a  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  would  amount  to  upwards  of  $1,000,000. 

Wholemle  seUing  'price  and  pn  cent  of  Chinese  brigtlex  manufactvred  from  mule  bnuh, 

Dec.  37,  1921. 


2i-inch  taper 
3-Inch  taper . 
3-inch  solid.. 
3(-inch  Molid . 
SA-inch  solid . 
3i-inch  stolid 
t-inrh  solid . . 


Whole- 

sale 
selling 

Per  cent. 

price. 

tO..'H) 

12.38 

.77 

14.18 

.80 

4.79 

.90 

9.12 

1.12 

6.17 

1.26 

6.77 

1.08 

6.44 

4|-inch  solid . . . 
4|-inch  solid ... 
itinch  solid... 

5-inch  up 

Waste  and  dirt 


Whole- 
sale 

sellmg 
price. 

Perwnt 

$2.05 
2.69 
3.50 
5.00 

i.47 

3,16 

1.62 

5.M 

>        2S,56 

t     loaoo 
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VEGETABLE-IVOST  BUTTOVS. 

[Paragraph  1410.] 

8TATBMENT  OF  B.  C.  LAUB,  BOCHESTEB,  N.  T.,  BSFBESBNTING 
THE  VEOETABLB-IVOBY  BUTTON  INDUSTBY. 

Mr.  IjAUb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  simply  like  to 
file  this  brief  without  taking  your  time  for  a  hearing. 
Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  priiited. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  does  that  relate  to  ? 
Mr.  Laub.  Paragraph  1410. 
(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

The  manu&cturers  of  vegetable-ivory  buttons  in  this  country  give  employment  to 
approximately  6,000  people  under  normal  conditions. 

Outside  the  Unitea  States  the  vegetable-ivory  button  industry  is  centered  largely 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Japan.  There  are  practically  no  vegetable-ivory 
buttons  made  in  England  or  F'rance. 

Vegetable-ivory  buttons  are  made  from  vegetable-ivory  nuts  (or  Tagua  nuts),  which 
are  imported  from  South  America. 

The  control  of  this  material  (Tagua  nuts)  was  before  the  war  and  is  again  to-day 
very  largely  in  the  hands  of  European  interests. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  never  had  an  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  raw 
material  over  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  at  times  the  American  manufacturer  has 
had  to  work  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  best  types  and  qualities  of  nuts  being 
sent  to  Europe. 

The  control  of  practically  all  commercial  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
v^etable-ivory  buttons  is  in  German  hands. 

Because  of  the  many  recent  developments  and  the  fact  that  Europeans  are  quoting 
lower  prices  than  ever  before  in  the  nistory  of  our  industry,  we  fina  that  we  can  not 
survive  against  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  competition  unless  we  have  a  higher 
duty  thim  that  proposed  b^  the  House  bill  7456,  paragraph  1410. 

We  wish  to  submit  certain  facts  and  figures  for  your  consideration  in  making  your 
final  decision  as  to  the  tariff  to  be  placed  on  vegetable-ivory  buttons. 

On  August  11,  1921,  we  obtained  by  cable  prices  that  were  then  being  quoted  by 
the  German  and  Austrian  manufacturers.    They  were: 

Plain  colors  and  black  (carded  and  boxed): 


Siz«s.  Per  gross. 


Sizes.  Per  gross. 


24-line» $0.40i     40-line y $1.44 

30-line 67J  ,  45-Iine 1.80 

36-line 1.08    !  50-line 2.88 

(These  transpositions  were  made  at  $0,125  per  mark,  the  rate  of  exchange  at  time  of 
quotation.) 

At  present  rate  of  exchange  ($0,004  to  the  mark)  the  German  and  Austrian  prices 
would  figure  about — 

Sixes.  Per  gross.   Sizes.  Per  gross. 

24-line  ' $0. 13     40-line $0. 46 

30-line 22  ,  45-line 58 

36-line 35  ,  50-line 92 

assuming  that  prices  in  marks  have  not  advanced.  It  is  our  understanding^  however, 
that  they  have  advanced  about  15  per  cent,  which  is,  of  course,  a  negligible  factor 
when  considered  in  dollars. 

We  have  also  obtained  the  latest  Italian  prices. 

A.  Best  quality  Italian  goods,  carded  and  boxed. 

Polished  solid  colors:  ' 

Sixes.                                                       Per  gross.  ;     Sizes.                                                       Per  gross. 
24-line» $0.31  !  40-line $0.91 


30-line 47 

36-line 75 


45-line 1 .  25 

50-line 2.26 


» A  "  line  "  is  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  an  inch.  »5  per  cent  less  for  blacks. 
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B.  Medium  quality  Italian  goods,  carded  and  boxed. 
Polished  solid  colors:^ 


sues.  Per  gross. 

24-line» 10.31 

30-line 47 

36-line 67 


Sises.  PsTKrosi. 

40-line 

45-line $1.10 

50-line 1.69 


Some  Italian  manufacturers  have  already  established  agents  in  this  country  and 
they  are  quoting  the  above  prices  in  New  York  and  elsewhere .  These  prices  compared 
to  our  present  average  prices  for  similar  classes  of  ^ds,  namely: 

A.  Our  fine  quality  carded  buttons  against  which  German  and  Austrian  buttons 
will  compete. 


sues.  Per  gross. 

24-line  »— 

Solid  colors |1. 80 

Blacks 1. 40 

30.1ine  - 

Solid  colors 2. 26 

Blacks 1.75 

36-line- 

Solid  colors 1. 10 

Blacks 3.15 


SUes.  Per  gross. 

40-line  - 

Solid  colors |5.  .30 

Black? 1.15 

45-line— 

Solid  colors 7. 26 

Blacks 6.00 

50-line- 

Solid  colors 12.  r.0 

Blacks 9. 90 


B.  Our  medium  and  cheaper  quality  carded  buttons  against  which  Italian  buttons 
will  compete. 


sues.  Per  gross. 

24-line  »— 

Solid  colors $1. 2r> 

Blacks 1.00 

30-line— 

Solid  colors 1 .  50 

Blacks 1.25 

36-line— 

Solid  colors 1. 80 

Blacks 1.60 


sues.  Per  gro>?<. 

40-line— 

Solid  colors |3. 75 

Blacks 3.25 

45-line — 

Solid  colors 6.00 

Blacks 5.00 

50-line— 

Solid  colors 9.00 

Blacks 8.00 


This  shows  very  clearly  how  inadequately  we  would  be  protected  against  the 
German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  competition  by  the  tariff  proposed  by  the  Hoa«»e  bDl. 

Although  we  are  giving  you  these  prices  to  show  what  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy 
can  do  in  the  way  oi  competing  with  us  to-da>^.  we  do  not  wish  to  stress  this  poiut  too 
strongly  as  forecasting  the  future,  because  prices  in  these  countries,  especially  G<*r- 
many,  do  not  have  sufficient  constancy  to  mean  a  great  deal,  except  for  a  given  period. 
However,  the  trend  of  prices  in  these  countries  is  downward,  when  measiured  in 
dollars,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Germany  especially  has  been  sellinf^  "  for  home  consump- 
tion** at  considerably  lower  prices  than  she  gets  for  export.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  low  value  of  the  mark  and  the  fact  that  Germany  bases  her  prices  for  export  on  the 
world's  market  values,  always  quoting  just  enough  under  the  market  price  to  get  the 
business.  However,  it  has  been  very  apparent  that  Germany  could  cut  her  prices 
anywhere  from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  without  touching  her  legitimate  profits  or 
going  as  low  as  her  "home''  prices. 

The  ability  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  make  the  fine  quality  buttons  so  much  cheaper 
than  we  can  make  them  in  this  country  is  due  entirely  to  the  tremendous  difference  in 
labor  costs.  The  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  vegctable-ivo.ry  buttons  is  the  laigest 
single  item  entering  into  such  manufacture — our  costs,  on  the  average,  being  made  up 
of  75  per  cent  for  labor  and  overhead  as  against  25  per  cent  for  materials.  In  fact,  we 
know  of  no  other  industry  that  carries  so  great  a  percentage  of  la1>or  against  materialliD 
the  cost  of  production. 

The  large  part  taken  by  labor  in  manufacturing  this  article  is  shown  by  an  extract 
from  "Tariff  Information  Series  Xo.  4-''  on  the  butt<m  industry,  page  35.  (Please  see 
section  A  of  Appendix,  for  quotation.) 


1 A  "lino"  is  equal  to  one-fortieth  ot  an  inch. 


3  5  per  cent  less  for  blacks. 


SUITDBIES. 
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It  has  l>eeii  impoeeible  for  us  to  obtain  figures  showing  the  wa^es  paid  in  the  vegetable- 
ivory  button  industry  in  Germany  at  the  present  time,  but  we  have  obtained  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  late  as  July  26, 1921 ,  figures  showing 
the  wag^es  paid  in  Grermany  in  a  great  variety  of  industries.  '  The  wages  paid  in  the 
button  industry  in  Germany  are  ^nerally  somewhat  lower  than  thrjse  }>aid  in  the 
lazger  industries.  Furthermore,  the  figures  we  have  obtained  are  the  wages  paid  in 
^e  Duaseldorf  r^on  and  were  said  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be  the  nighest 
wages  paid  in  Germany  at  that  time.  (These  wages  are  shown  in  section  B  oi  the 
Appendix.) 

So  as  to  make  a  very  fair  comparison,  we  use  below  for  Germany,  the  highest  wages 
paid  for  work  similar  to  the  various  operations  in  making  buttons  and  for  Italy  the  wages 
paid  in  the  button  industry.  This  shows  a  comparison  with  wages  paid  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  as  follows: 

WageM  per  day  of  eight  hours. 


Operation. 


Turners 

Sawyers 

Dyers 

Mechanics 

Hand  workers. 
Sorters  (fsmale) 
Foremen 

Total 


Germany. 

Italy. 

United 

Marks. 

Equiva- 
lent. 

Lire. 

Equiva- 
lent. 

States. 

M 

SO.  70 

9 

SO.  86 

S5.12 

67 

.71 

11 

.44 

5.45 

57 

.71 

9 

.36 

6.25 

55 

.09 

9 

.36 

6.35 

34 

.42 

5 

.30 

2.60 

34 

.42 

5 

.20 

2.50 

100           1.26 

25 

1.00 

9.50 

S93 

73 

37.67 

(Note. — In  Section  C  of  the  appendix  we  show  the  industry  from  which  we  have 
taken  the  German  wages  because  of  similarity  of  work.  The  dollar  equivalent  of 
the  German  wages  is  figured  at  the  rate  of  $0.0125,  as  that  was  the  rate  last  July  and 
August  when  these  fif'ures  were  obtained.) 

In  other  words.  $1  here  buys  the  same  amount  of  labor  as  10.43  marks  does  in  Ger- 
many or  as  1.95  lire  does  in  Italy. 

It  IS  t^en  a  simple  matter  to  figure  out  in  a  general  way  the  relative  cost  of  producing 
a  button  here  and  a  similar  button  in  Germany  or  Italy .  We  will  start  with  an  aasumea 
lot  of  buttons  that  cost  $100  to  produce  in  our  factory  and  show  what  it  would  cost  to 
produce  this  same  lot  of  buttons  in  Germany  or  Italy  to-day. 

A.  We  will  first  consider  Germany. 

As  the  cost  of  producing  the  buttons  is  divided  on  the  basis  of  about  75  per  cent 
for  labor  and  overnead  and 25  per  cent  for  materials,  we  get  the  following  comparisons: 
(The  following  figures  are,  of  course,  general  comparisons,  and  are  simply  given  to 
prove  by  example  that  the  low  exchange  rates  do  not  work  against  our  loreign  com- 
petitors even  though  they  have  to  import  their  raw  material.) 

Labor  and  overhead  in  United  States,  $75:  in  Germany,  782.25  marks.  Materials 
in  United  States  (due  to  the  low  value  of  the  mark),  $25;  in  Germany,  2,000  marks. 
In  United  States  $100  worth  of  buttons  equals  2.782.25  marks  ($34.77)  in  Germany, 
(based  on  the  rate  of  1  mark  being  equal  to  $0.0125,  which  is  a  high  rate  compared 
to  recent  quotations,  but  is  used  to  make  our  figures  consistent,  as  that  was  the  rate  at 
time  our  ngures  on  wages  were  obtained). 

Thus,  in  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  that  a  lot  of  buttons  that  costs  us  $100  to  produce 
to-day  can  be  produced  in  Germany  for  the  equivalent  of  $34.77.  In  other  words,  a 
button  which  would  cost  us  $1  per  gross  to  produce  in  our  factories  can  be  produced 
in  Germany  for  the  equivalent  of  $0,347  per  gross. 

B.  As  to  the  situation  in  Italy — 

Labor  and  overhead  in  United  States,  $75;  in  Italy,  146.25  lire.  Materials  in 
United  States,  $25;  in  Italy,  625  lire.  In  United  States  $100  worth  of  buttons  equals 
771.25  lire  in  Italy. 

Lire  771.25  equal  $30.85  (with  all  the  above  based  on  a  rate  of  exchange  of  1  lira 
being  equal  to  $5.04.) 
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Then,  in  a  general  way,  it  can  be  said  that  a  lot  of  buttons  that  cost  us  $100  to  pro- 
duce can  be  produced  in  Italy  for  the  equivalent  of  $30.85.  .In  other  words,  a  button 
which  would  cost  us  $1  per  gross  can  be  made  in  Italy  for  the  equivalent  of  I0.3O8 
per  gross. 

In  connection  with  the  above  figures  it  mu^t  be  l>orne  in  mind  that  Germany  and 
Austria  in  particular  produce  very  good  buttons  at  very  low  prices,  and  such  com- 
petition from  these  countries  would  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
against  them  or  survice. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  duty  of  not  less  than  2  cents  per  line  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  request  that  you  change  paragraph  1410  to  read  as  follows: 

"Buttons  of  vegetable  ivory  and/or  horn  finished  or  partly  finished,  2  cents  per 
line  per  gross  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Vegetable-ivory  blanks  not  drilled,  dyed, 
or  finished,  1^  cents  per  line  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  especially  emphasize  the  great  need  for  adequate  duty  on  the  large  sizes,  viz, 
36  line  and  over. 

The  request  for  the  above  rates  of  duty  in  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Americ*an 
valuation  plan  of  assessing  dutias  will  be  adopted.  If  this  plan  or  some  other  plan 
equally  as  good  is  not  adopted,  it  is  apparent  that  we  will  need  a  much  higher  auty 
than  that  reauested  above. 

Any  duty  lower  than  the  one  proposed  in  this  brief  will  not  be  a  duty  for  protection 
but  will  be  a  duty  for  revenue  only,  and  will  mean  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
domestic  industry  and  the  importation  of  all  buttons  used.  We  are  to-day  woree  off 
than  ever  before  in  our  history  l)ecau8e  foreign  monies  have  decreased  much  more 
rapidly  than  waj^es  have  increased  which  makes  their  prices  lower  than  ever  before, 
when  measured  in  dollars. 

You  will  also  notice  that  we  have  included  horn  buttons  w^ith  vegetable  ifory 
buttons.  Horn  buttons  formerly  came  under  the  class  "not  specially  provided  for.'" 
This  change  is  very  important  to  us.  Horn  buttons  compete  directly  with  vegetable 
ivory  buttons  and  the  importation  of  horn  buttons  will  prove  to  be  nearly  as  great  a 
menace  to  the  vegetable  ivory  button  industry  of  this  country  as  the  importation  of 
vegetable  ivory  buttons  unless  we  are  accorded  equal  protection  on  both. 

We  also  invite  you  to  read  carefully  the  statements  we  show  on  the  following  pages 
which,  while  they  do  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  button  industry,  show  clearly 
in  an  indirect  way  the  fact  that  an  industry  like  ours  facing  the  possibilitjr  of  great 
competition  from  Germany  and  Austria  must  have  very  adequate  protection  if  the 
industry  is  to  survive  in  the  United  States  and  furnish  employment  for  the  number 
of  people  that  have  been  employed  in  it  in  the  past. 

The  facts  and  figures  which  follow  have  been  prepared  on  information  obtained 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Decembers,  1921. 

Vegetable  Ivory  Absoctation  (Inc.), 
Rochester  Button  Co., 


Art  in  Buttons  (Inc.), 
Comprising  the  entire  ivdtuttry  of  J^  factorit*. 


Auoust  23,   1921. 
To  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  request  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  grant  us 
a  hijjher  duty  than  contained  m  the  House  bill,  as  according  to  more  recent  reports 
received  from  Germany,  the  vegetable  ivory  button  industry  can  not  survive  a^inst 
the  competition  of  Germany  and  Austria,  unless  granted  a  higher  duty.  The  House 
bill  on  tne  statement  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  means  a  rate  of  38  per  cent 
as  against  the  45  per  cent  contained  in  the  Underwood  bill. 

The  Vegetable  Ivory  Button  Association  (Inc.)  was  organized  in  1918  at  the  request 
of  the  War  Trade  Board  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  allocation  of  raw  material 
which  has  to  be  imported  from  Soutn  America. 

We  attach  hereto  a  chart  prepared  by  the  War  Industries  Board  for  the  period 
1913-1918  and  also  a  diagram  (prepared  by  a  leading  Chicago  clothing  manufacturer) 
giving  the  relatively  slight  advance  in  the  price  of  ve^table  ivory  Duttons  as  com- 
pared with  the  advance  in  the  price  of  other  commodities  entering  into  the  manu- 
tacture  of  clothing  during  the  period  1914-1920.  It  is  thus  clearly  shown  that  neither 
the  Vegetable  Ivory  Association  nor  its  members  used  the  organization  to  advance 
prices. 

We  earnestly  ask  that  you  grant  our  request. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Vegetable  Ivory  Association  (Inc.), 
S.  P.  Mendel,  President. 
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Section  A — Process  of  manufacture. — The  manufacture  of  ivory  buttons  is  a  series 
of  steps  involving  many  operations  and  considerable  time  before  the  finished  product 
is  ready  for  tiie  market.  From  6  to  14  months  is  the  average  time  consumed  in  the 
various  processes  of  manufacture. 

The  nuts  are  first  dried  from  three  to  six  weeks,  then  placed  in  revolving  drums 
containing  weights  which  crack  off  the  hard  shell.  Aftor  this  they  are  taken  to  the 
''scabbing  table,"  where  they  are  inspected  for  small  particles  of  the  shell  which 
may  notnave  been  removed.  From  the  scabbing  table  they  go  to  the  saw  room, 
where  they  are  cut  into  pieces  or  slabs.  The  slabs  are  put  through  a  period  of  drying 
to  prevent  any  warping,  after  which  they  are  again  sorted  by  machinery  before  going 
to  the  turning  room.  Here  they  are  put  into  a  hot  bath  to  moisten  the  outer  siuface 
and  prevent  cracking,  after  they  are  placed  on  the  lathe  and  rapidly  turned  into  a 
finished  button  blanx. 

In  the  driUing  room  automatic  machinery  drills  and  reams  the  necessary  holes; 
the  buttons  then  arc  placed  in  tumbling  barrels  containing  polishing  material,  whidi 
gives  a  very  smooth  surface  and  prepares  for  dyeing. 

If  the  buttons  are  to  be  mottlea,  they  are  first  soaked  to  open  the  pores,  then  placed 
face  up  on  a  pin  board,  which  goes  to  a  dyer,  who  places  a  chart  over  the  board  and 
with  tne  aid  of  an  air  brui^  sprays  the  buttons  with  a  "resist"  dye.  The  chart  is 
removed  and  Uie  board  goes  to  a  second  dyer,  who  with  the  aid  of  a  similar  chart 
sprays  the  buttons  witii  tne  color  dye. 

The  buttons  are  well  dried,  taken  from  the  pin  hoard  and  placed  in  a  bath,  or 
developer,  which  brings  out  the  spray  color  and  makes  it  fast.  The  "resist"  is  now 
rt'moved,  and  the  button  is  complete,  though  dull  in  appearance.  In  order  to  bring 
out  the  color  and  finish,  the  buttons  are  again  drummea,  and  when  taken  out  have  a 
high  luster.  After  the  buttons  have  been  colored  the  finishing  process  depends  on 
the  style  and  effect  desired.  The  buttons  may  pass  through  three  to  seven  different 
departments  in  which  there  is  much  special  and  automatic  machinery.  Some  of 
these  finishing  processes  are  known  as  buffing,  hand  polishing,  automatic  and  machine 
polishing,  pressing,  carving,  milling,  sand  blasting,  shanking,  satin  finishing,  letter- 
ixig,  etc.  From  me  finishing  department  the  buttonJs  go  to  the  carding  room, 
where  they  are  individually  inspected,  sorted,  shaded,  and  carded. 

Section  B. — The  following  figures  were  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  show  wages  paid  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  in  a  number  of  different  industries. 
It  is  also  saicfthat  these  wages  are  the  highest  paid  in  Germany: 


Iron  industry  {expert  workers). 


Iron  foundry 
Brazier  forge 
Turnery 


Per  hour. 


Marks. 

8.51 
.     7.06 

7.36 


CenU. 
11.0 
8.8 
9.5 


Fine  mechanic  industry  (expert  workers). 

Per  hour. 


Over  25  years 
Over  21  years 
Over  18  years 


Marks. 
6.94 
6.65 
4.62 


Cents. 
8.6 
8.3 
5.7 


Per  day  of  8  hours. 


Marks. 
68.08 
56.48 
58.88 


Cents. 


85 
71 
73 


Per  day  of  8  hours. 


Marks. 
55.52 
53.20 
36.96 


Cents. 


69 
67 
46 


Alimentation^  fodder y  chemical ^  and  drug  indu^stries  {storeroom  workers). 


Over  22  years ,. 

Over  20  years 

Over  18  years 


Per  hour. 


Marks. 
5.75 
5.20 
4.25 


Cents. 
7.2 
6.5 
5.3 


Per  day  of  8  hours. 


A\farks. 

Cents. 

46.00 

57.6 

41.60 

52.0 

34.00 

42.0 
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Wood  inditstry. 


Lathe  carpenters. . . 
Machine  carpenters 
Assistant  workmen. 


Per  hour. 


Markt.  ! 
7.00  , 
7.10 
0.50 


Cent*. 
8.8 
8.9 
8.1 


Perday  ofShoun. 


i£aTkt. 
56.00 
58.80 
53.00 


Criil«. 
70.0 
7L0 
64.8 


Paper  xnduttry  (regiUar  worhert). 


From. 
To... 


Per  hour. 


MarU. 
6.00 
6.30 


Centt. 
7.5 
7.9 


PerdayofShoun. 


Markt. 
48.00 
50.40 


CtnU. 


60 
63 


Note.  —The  above  transpositions  to  American  money  are  made  at  the  rate  of  I  mark 
being  equal  to  $0.0125,  which  is  a  high  rate  compared  to  recent  quotations. 

Section  C — Turnera. — Would  compare  quite  favorably  with  '4athe  carpenters/' 
class  D. 

Sawyere. — Compare  quite  favorably  with  ^^ machine  carpenters/'  class  D. 

Dyers, — These  are  skilled  workers.  We  are  thus  using  a  hi^  average  rate  for 
skilled  workers  in  Germany,  and  a  rate  higher  than  shown  for  ''chemical  industry," 
class  G. 

Mechani4i8. — ^From  class  B,  over  25  years. 

Hand  workers. — Unskilled  female  workers;  hence,  lowest  wages  both  here  and  in 
Germany. 

Sorters. — ^Unskilled  female  workers;  hence,  lowest  wages  both  here  and  in  Germany. 

i^orfm^n.— Estimated  pro  rata  with  other  labor. 

OENBBAL  INFORMATION. 
[Frankftirter  Zeitung's  flpires.] 

Statement  A. — "The  cost  of  German  (working  class)  living,  according  to  the  Federal 
Statistical  Office,  reached  in  January  last  an  index  figure  of  924  (100  in  1914),  which  is  the 
highest  point  reached .  1 1  has  since  fallen  to  800.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung's  elabora  to 
wage  data  show  that  the  wage  index  has  risen  since  1914  from  100  to  1,132.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  average  German  workman  gets  for  his  present  wage  about  30  per 
cent  more  value  in  housing,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  than  he  got  in  1914;  that  he  livce  ^ 
per  cent  better.  More  striking  still  is  the  picture  if  developments  since  the  beginniDg 
of  1920  are  separately  taken.  Since  then  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  only  about  50 
per  cent,  whereas  the  average  wage  in  all  German  industries  has  more  thaii  doubled. 


Cost  of  living  index. 
Wages  index 


1914. 

January, 
1920. 

100 
100 

58*^ 
539  ' 

May, 

1921. 


880 

i.m 


DEMANDS  OF  LABOR. 

"These  figures  show  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  German  workman'i 
wage  had  not  risen  quite  as  much  as  the  cost  of  uving,  but  that  since  then  wages  have 
risen  much  more  than  living  cost,  so  that  the  standara  of  Ufe  has  materially  improved. 

"On  this  fact  is  based  Germany's  present  ability  to  undersell  rivals.  A  different 
picture  is  received  when  one  considers  the  German  workman's  willingness  to  accept 
a  lower  level  of  comfort  in  order  that  reparations  may  be  made  possible .  There  is  very 
small  prospect  that  the  workman  will  submit  to  this.  He  accepts  at  present  a  low  rold 
wage  merely  because  the  cost  of  living,  also  when  calculated  in  gold,  is  more  tnan 
correspondingly  low. ' ' 

Note. — ^Figures  show  that  the  wages  in  Germany  are  only  one-tenth  to  one-fifth 
(depending  on  the  industry)  of  what  they  are  here  when  figured  on  a  gold  basis. 
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Stalement  B. — ^From  many  quarters  we  hear  the  statement  that  Germany  has  no  real 
advantage  in  international  commerce  because  of  the  value  of  the  mark,  as  it  is  necessary 
for  her  to  buy  her  raw  material  in  that  same  depreciated  currency.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  does  affect  the  prices  of  those  articles  made  from  imported  raw  materials;  but  those 
who  aigue  this  viewpoint  alone  apparently  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
Grermany  is  able  to  produce  many  of  the  articles  she  exports  from  raw  materials  found 
or  chemically  produced  within  her  own  country,  and  they  also  apparently  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  production,  viz,  that  in  most 
manufactured  articles  the  cost  of  raw  material  alone  goes  to  make  up  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  article,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  labor 
costs,  overhead,  taxes,  interest  char^,  selling  expenses,  anci  profit,  all  of  which  is  paid 
for  and  figured  in  Germany  to-day  in  a  fiat  money. 

In  order  to  know  where  we  stand  against  German  competition  to-day,  in  our  foreign 
markets  or  here  at  home,  it  is  necessary  to  make  comparisons  of  prices  in  Germany  on 
the  basis  of  some  common  standard  of  value,  and  the  oest  standard  to  use  to-day  is  the 
^Id  dollar.  A  comparison  of  prewar  prices  in  Germany  in  marks  with  present  prices 
in  marks  and  the  percentage  of  decrease  or  increase  in  those  prices,  based  on  marks, 
means  very  little  or  nothing  to  us,  because  it  fails  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  what 
it  means  in  international  commerce.  The  price  of  an  article  made  in  Germany  before 
the  war  might  have  been  20  marks.  To-day  the  price  of  that  article  may  be  200 
marks.  That  appears  to  be  a  very  big  increase .  But  where,  before  l^e  war,  we  would 
have  had  to  quote  $4.60  to  compete  with  the  German  goods,  to-day  we  would  have  to 
quote  $3  to  compete  with  the  same  article. 

.  Thus,  to  properly  reflect  the  average  increase  in  prices  (or  costs)  in  Germany  as  they 
affect  international  commerce,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  marks  to  dollars  at  current 
rates  of  exchange  for  the  i)eriods  indicated .  The  percentage  of  decrease  or  increase  in 
prices  is  then  figured  on  dollar  values,  and  this  gives  a  basis  of  comparason  with  the 
increases  in  prices  that  have  taken  place  in  this  coimtry. 

Only  in  those  cases  where  the  percentages  of  increase  in  prices  in  Germany,  based 
on  the  dollar  equivalents,  is  as  high  as  or  exceeds  the  increase  in  this  country  for  the 
same  period  are  we  in  as  good  a  position  to  compete  against  German  articles  in  foreign 
countries  to-day  as  before  the  war.  In  no  case  in  the  list  of  the  62  commodities  shown 
is  the  percenta^  of  increase  in  Germany,  based  on  the  common  unit  of  value,  as  great 
as  the  increase  in  this  country  for  the  same  period,  and  some  commodities  in  Germany 
were  actually  lower  in  January,  1921,  than  before  the  war. 

The  average  increase  over  the  total  62  commodities  shown  was  but  27  per  cent. 
That  is  an  important  figure. 

Everyone  knows  the  tremendous  increase  in  prices  in  this  country  from  1914  to 
Januarv,  1921. 

The  decrease  in  prices  of  grains  and  building  materials  in  Germany,  as  shown  by  the 
table,  is  undoubtedly  accoimted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  German  Government 
has  been  subsidizing  these  articles.  The  decrease  in  the  price  of  inlver  is  probably  the 
result  of  the  sharp  break  in  the  silver  market  throughout  the  entire  worla  in  June  and 
July,  1920. 

PRICES  or  COMMODITIES  IN  GERMANY. 

The  following  is  a  table  giving  62  of  the  principal  commodities,  their  prewar  prices 
in  marks,  and  their  dollar  equivalents,  with  transportation  made  at  prewar  average  rate 
of  exchange  and  the  prices  in  marks  in  January,  1921,  with  their  dollar  equivalents, 
transportations  being  made  at  $0,015  per  mark,  the  avera^  rate  of  exchange  for  Janu- 
ary, 1921,  and  also  the  percentage  of  decrease  or  increase  in  these  commodities,  based 
on  the  dollar  equivalents. 
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Ccmpariton  of  average  prewar  pricee  with  tkoee  of  January,  1921. 


Article. 


Foodstuffs,  etc.: 

Wheat per  100  kilos. 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

liaise do... 

Potatoes per  fiO  kilos. 

Beans per  kilo. 

Peas do... 

Lentils do... 

Rice do... 

Eggs parM. 

Lard. per^kilo. 

Meat do... 

Margarine do... 

Butter per  50  kilos. 

Milk .7.perUter. 

Condensed  milk per  48  tins. 

Cocoa  powder per  kilo. 

Sugar per  lOOkUos. 

Beer per  hectoliter. 

Hay per  50  kilos . 

Hops do. . . 

Textiles,  leathers,  etc.: 

Cotton per  kilo. 

South  Qerman  wool do... 

Silk : do... 

Cotton  yam  (30) do... 

Skins  (box  calf) do. . . 

Leather  (sole) do. . . 

Shoes  (box  calf) per  pair. 

Minerals: 

Gas  nut  coal per  ton . 

Pit  anthracite do. . . 

Foundry  coke do... 

Rhenish  brown  coal do... 

Machine-pressed  peat do. . . 

Raw  spar do. . . 

Foun^T  pig  iron do. . . 

Rolled  iron do... 

Iron  scrap  and  la  steel do... 

Iron  bars do. . . 

Copper per  kilo. 

Tin do... 

Zinc do. . . 

Lead do... 

Aluminum do. . . 

Nickel do... 

Silver do... 

Misoelianeous: 

Machine  oil per  100  kilos. 

Petroleum do. . . 

Benzine do . . . 

Benzol do . . . 

Paper  (for  newspaper) do. . . 

Cement per  10  tons. 

BrlckM per  M . 

Fertilizing  salt per  lOO  kilos. 

Sulphur  ammonia per  kilo. 

Nitrogenous  lime do. . . 

Kainite per  100  kilos . 

Brown  leather  dyes do. . . 

Spirits per  hectoliter. 

Tar  oil per  100  kilos. 

(Calcium  carbide do... 

Orenn&n  sodium  saltpeter per  kilo. 


Average  prewar 
prices. 


Harks. 


Average  increase  over  all . 


21  50 

1&20 

18.80 

16.10 

18.25 

4.20 

.24 

.10 

.19 

.26 

66.00 

.57 

.54 

.54 

119.00 

.20 

19.70 

1.10 

43.00 

20.00 

3.20 

155.00 

.67 
1.72 

46.00 
2.02 
1.15 
2.80 

11.00 

13.75 

11.65 

17.50 

13.30 

2.30 

12.90 

75.50 

S7.50 

46.00 

98.00 

1.34 

3.03 

.46 

.40 

1.70 

3.23 

236.00 

40.00 

28.00 

35.00 

28.50 

21.50 

341.00 

25.00 

6.20 

1.15 

1.10 

1.20 

4.50 

35.00 

6.00 

19.50 

1.23 


Dollar 
equiva- 
lent. 


4.83 

4.14 

4.18 

3.68 

3.74 

.98 

.06 

.04 

.06 

.06 

15.25 

.12 

.12 

.12 

27.00 

.05 

4.60 

.23 

9.90 

4.60 

.70 

35.75 

.15 
.41 
10.60 
.46 
.26 
.64 
2.53 

3.16 

2.68 

4.04 

3.06 

.53 

2.97 

17.37 

20.12 

10.58 

22.54 

.31 

.70 

.11 

.09 

.39 

.74 

54.28 

9.20 

5.98 

8.05 

6.55 

4.95 

7a  43 

5.75 

1.43 

.26 

.25 

.28 

1.06 

8w05 

1.38 

4.49 

.28 


Prices  of  January, 
1921. 


Marks. 


178.00 

15a  00 

200.00 

145.00 

360.00 

46.00 

2.50 

4.00 

7.00 

6.25 

2,650.00 

14.50 

10.80 

13.75 

3,300.00 

2.62 

485.00 

35.00 

420.00 

180.00 

72.00 

2,200.00 

29.00 
92.00 
1,05a  00 
69.00 
19.00 
70.00 
180.00 

238.00 

198,00 

300.20 

160.00 

450.00 

271.00 

1,060.00 

1,895.00 

1,000.00 

2,440.00 

21.00 

60.00 

6.35 

5.75 

45.25 

45.25 

1,215.00 

1,650.00 

779.00 

800.00 

560.00 

300.00 

3,100.00 

300.00 

38.80 

12.00 

ia70 

7.20 

90.00 

700.00 

26a  00 

350.00 

15.00 


Dollar 
equiva- 
lent. 


2.67 

2.25 

3.00 

2.17 

5.40 

.67 

.04 

.06 

.10 

.09 

39.75 

.21 

.15 

.20 

48.50 

.04 

7.20 

.52 

6.30 

2.70 

1.08 

33.00 

.43 

L38 

15.75 

1.03 

.28 
1.05 
2.70 

3.57 

2.97 

4.00 

2.40 

.67 

4.06 

24.90 

28.42 

15.00 

30.60 

.31 

.90 

.09 

.08 

.68 

.68 

18.22 

24.75 

11.68 

12.00 

8.40 

4.50 

46.50 

4.50 

.58 

-18 

.16 

.11 

1.35 

laso 

3.90 

5.25 

.23 


Per  cent  Ineresae 
or  decrease  bailed 
on  dollar  equirs' 
lent. 


Detrea*. 


Incraw. 


44 
45 

28 
41 


31 
33 


36 
41 


1 
21 


18 
11 


8 
66 


10 
40 
21 
60 
30 
36 
60 


18 


706 


44 


SO 
100 
50 
160 
73 
25 
66 
» 

56 
126 


54 


1» 

236 

4& 

123 

7 

64 
6 

13 

10 


» 
96 
43 
41 
42 
62 


28 


168 
48 


27 
30 

IS 
47 


2,396 
706 


27 
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PEABL  AND  AGATE  BUTTONS. 

[Paragraphs  1410  and  1411.] 

STATEMENT   OF    THEODOBE   G.   BOBINSON,    BEPBESENTING   THE 
XOTHEB-OF-PEABL  FEDEBATED  COMMITTEE.  NEW  YOBX,  N.  Y. 

We  address  you  on  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  Ocean  Pearl  But- 
ton Manufacturers*  Association  and  the  Mother-of-Pearl  Industry  Associa- 
tion, together  with  15  other  manufacturers  of  ocean  pearl  buttons,  not  members 
of  either  association,  who  have  requested  that  we  represent  them.  These 
manufacturers  compose  practically  100  per  (*ent  of  the  manufacturers  of  ocean 
pearl  buttons  In  the  United  States. 

On  February  10  of  this  year  we  appeared  before  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  urge  a  change  In  the  duty  on  buttons 
of  pearl  or  shell  to  2i  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
a  duty  on  pearl  or  shell  button  blanks  of  2  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  line  button  measure  being  one-fortieth  of  1  inch.  In  the 
bill  sent  to  you  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  7456)  the  rate  of  duty 
was  fixed  at  If  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
desire  to  urge  the  earnest  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee  to  the 
need  of  our  industry  for  the  full  measure  of  protection  we  asked  in  our  repre- 
sentations before  the  House  of  Representatives  and  that  paragraph  1410  of 
H.  R.  7456,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  pearl  buttons,  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

**  Buttons  of  pearl  or  shell,  finished  or  partly  finished,  2^  cents  per  line  per 
gross  and  25  i)er  centum  ad  valorem ;  i)enrl  or  shell  button  blanks,  not  turned, 
faced,  or  drilled,  2  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  25  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  we  ask  are  not  without 
precedent,  but  were  provided  for  in  the  tariff  bill  of  1890. 

On  December  16, 1919,  we  made  extensive  representations  regarding  the  needs 
of  our  Industry  to  a  sub<!ommlttee  of  your  honorable  committee.  We  also  aided 
in  the  extensive  investigation  of  the  button  Industry  made  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  prior  to  that  time,  resulting  in  its  report  entitled  **  TaritV 
Information,  Series  No.  4."  This  information  was  brought  up  to  date  and  sup- 
plemented in  the  representations  referred  to  above,  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  view  of  the  extended  Informntion  at  your  command,  and  to  conserve  the 
time  of  your  honorable  committee,  we  are  not  requesting  your  time  in  a  hearing 
but  do  urge  in  this  manner  that  the  protection  neeiled  be  provided  in  the  bill 
you  recommend  to  the  Senate,  so  that  the  present  standard  of  living  of  our 
employees  may  be  maintained  and  that  our  industry  may  be  permitte<l  to 
continue  in  this  country. 

The  fact  that  the  pearl-button  industry  in  .Tap«n  is  one  of  the  so-called 
cottage  industries  has  been  cjillwl  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  the  repre- 
.sentations  referred  to  above.  The  unfairness  is  obvious  of  requiring  our  labor 
to  compete  on  an  unequal  basis  with  the  product  of  such  industries,  which  are 
comparable  to  the  old  sweat-shop  product  of  this  country ;  but  the  disproportion 
In  the  percentage  of  female  and  child  labor  embodied  in  the  Japanese  profluct 
has  not  been  called  to  your  attention.  The  following  proportions  for  the  United 
States  are  calculated  from  the  division  of  labor  In  the  button  industrj'  shown  in 
Table  220  of  the  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures  for  1914,  page  531. 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  proportions  for  Japan  are  calculated 
from  figures  which  appear  in  the  exhaustive  "  Report  on  Japanese  I^bor  '*  made 
by  Mr.  Oswald  White,  His  Majesty's  vice  consul  at  Osaka,  in  March,  1919,  for 
presentation  to  Parlinment,  and  nre  base<l  upon  the  assumption  that  the  pr«>- 
portion  of  female  and  child  labor  is  the  same  in  the  button  industry  as  in  thi^ 
other  textile  industries. 

Proportion  of  male  and  female  labor. 


Age. 


Male. 


Japan:  Prr  cent. 

Oyer  15  years 17 

12  to  15  years :»i 

Under  12  years 4 


PVinaJe.  Age. 


Pi  r  cent.     I'  riiled  .^'tatos: 

Hi  ,'         Over  16  years.. 
9A\  ,  14  to  10  years.. 

iJO     '         Under  14  years 


Male. 


Per  cent. 
63 
44 

None. 


Female. 


Per  cent. 
None. 
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Proportion  of  child  labor. 

Age.  Percent.  '  Age.  Percent. 


—     I 


t 
t 

Percent.  ' 

86.  .1 
12. »  ' 
.7 

Japfui:  !  United  States: 

OvcrlSyears 86..>            Over  16  years 9&2 

l?^5^^y®*" 1^*  '         l4tol6year8 t  l.g 

Under  12  years .7  I         Under  14  years '  None, 


The  buttons  Imported  from  Japan  against  which  our  domestic  labor  is  called 
upon  to  compete  not  only  are  produced  under  sweatshop  conditions  but  are 
in  a  very  disproportionate  degree  the  product  of  female  and  child  labor. 
Surely  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  protect  our  labor  by  an  adequate  duty 
against  unfair  competition  from  a  product  made  under  conditions  of  production 
which  not  only  are  condemned  by  public  opinion  In  this  country,  but,  as  In  the 
case  of  labor  under  14  years  of  age,  are  prohibited  by  law. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  importers  opposing  the  emergency 
tariff  bin  on  pearl  buttons  represented  before  your  subcommittee  that  the  pro- 
portion of  efficiency  between  our  labor  and  Japanese  labor  was  as  four  is  to  one. 
In  addition  to  the  destructive  character  of  Japanese  competition  at  present 
wages,  It  is  obvious  that  their  competitive  advantage  will  increase  naturally 
through  the  greater  opportunity  for  their  labor  to  improve  its  efficiency  both 
through  acquiring  skill  hitherto  undeveloped  and  the  use  of  better  machines. 
This  will  be  facilitated  as  they  imitate  more  and  more  the  methods  we  have 
devised  and  developed.  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  those  opposing  the  emergency 
tariff  bill  on  |)earl  buttons,  the  competitive  advantage  of  the  Japanese  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  with  a  limit  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  present  as  their 
labor  approaches  the  efficiency  of  our  own  labor.  We  feel  that  this  prospect  of 
increasing  comi>etltive  advantage  is  only  another  reason  for  adequte  protection 
by  duty  to-day. 

In  our  appearance  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  February  10  of  this  year,  we  covered  at  considerable 
length  the  ability  of  Czechoslovakia  to  produce  buttons  at  practically  half 
the  cost  of  the  Japanese.  Since  that  time  their  ability  to  compete  has  grown 
still  more  favorable.  In  view  of  the  length  of  our  representations  to  the  House 
committee,  we  are  putting  nothing  further  before  your  committee  herewith, 
but  request  your  earnest  consideration  of  this  source  of  competition  in  determin- 
ing the  Justice  of  the  duty  we  advocate. 

STATEMENT  OF  FBANX  J.  APPELBEE,  BEPBESENTINa  APPELBEE 

&  NETJMAN  (INC.),  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Apfelbee.  I  am  an  importer  of  pearl  buttons.  I  import  Japa- 
nese pearl  buttons  in  particular. 

We  find  that  under  the  Fordney  bill  there  is  a  duty  on  buttons 
of  pearl  or  shell,  finished  or  partly  finished,  of  If  cents  per  line  per 
gross,  and  in  addition  thereto  16  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whicn  I  presume 
will  be  charged  on  the  domestic  valuation.  That  tariff  is  absolutely 
prohibitive. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  speaking  about  paragraph  1410? 

Mr.  Apfelbee.  Yes.  The  present  duty  is  46  per  cent.  This  duty 
figures  out,  in  round  figures,  about  two  or  three  nundred  per  cent  on 
various  lines  of  business. 

We  have  very  little  to  say  beyond  that.  If  it  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  exclude  the  button,  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  its  de- 
cision. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  button  can  really 
be  called  comnetitive  with  the  domestic  article.  It  is  made  from 
an  entirely  dinerent  shell.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  made  from  a  shell 
not  found  in  this  country.  The  top  one  is  Japanese  pearl,  the  middle 
one  is  domestic  fresh-water  pearl,  and  the  bottom  one  is  a  domestic 
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ocean  pearl  button.    The  Japanese  buttons  are  all  off-color.    They 
are  not  pure  color. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  they  made  of  mother-of-pearl? 

Mr.  Appelbee.  Of  a  shell  called  the  Trocas  pearl. 

Senator  Cubtis.  That  is  mother-of-pearl. 

Mr.  Apfelbee.  It  is  not  strictly,  but  it  is  broadly  known  as  mother- 
of-pearl.  The  Trocas  shell  has  not  been  used  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  hard  shell  and  difficult  to  work. 

That  is  all  we  have  to  say  about  pearl  buttons,  but  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  paragraph  1411,  which -treats  with  agate  but- 
tons. That  paragraph  provides  for  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  agate 
buttons  and  a  duty  of  38  per  cent  on  parts  of  agate  buttons.  )Ve 
import  parts  of  the  agate  Duttons  and  put  the  labor  on  the  article 
here,  and  then  we  have  to  compete  with  the  completely  manufactured 
article,  shanked,  which  comes  in  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  as  against 
our  duty  onparts  of  38  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  You  import  the  top  ? 

Mr.  Afpelbee.  We  import  the  tops  and  shank  them  here. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  is  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Appelbee.  In  New  York  City.  We  would  like  to  have  that 
matter  rectified. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  Appelbee.  We  would  like  to  have  the  blanks  at  a  rate  of  10 
per  cent   The  finished  button  carries  a  rate  of  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Appelbee.  Yes.  At  the  present  time  it  comes  in  under  a  dif- 
ferent paragraph,  a  paragrapn  including  parts  of  buttons.  The 
whole  thing  says  38  per  cent. 

BEIEF  of  FBAHK  J.  appelbee,  BEPBEBEKTIHG  appelbee  *  NEUMAN  (INC.). 

HEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  Fordney  tariff  on  pearl  buttons  reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"  Buttons  of  pearl  or  sheU,  finished  or  partly  finished,  li  cents  per  line  per 
gross    ♦    ♦    •    and  in  addition  thereto  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  present  tariff  provides  for  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  sizes 
up  to  24  line  and  26  per  cent  on  sizes  greater  than  24  line,  vtrith  no  specific  duty. 

These  respective  tariffs  work  out  as  follows  on  an  ordinary  16-line  shirt 
button  costing  30  cents  per  gross. 

Fordney  tariff: 

First  cost $0. 30 

If  cents  per  line  per  gross  (16  by  U) .  28 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem  (on  foreign  value) .04^ 

.62i 
If  the  15  per  cent  is  figured  on  domestic  value  (i.  e.,  15  per  (?ent  on, 
say,  70— lOi  cents)  add .06 


Total .  68i 

Present  tariff: 

First  cost .30 

46  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value .  IS^ 

Total .43^ 
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Protectiou  fov  tlie  d(>ine8tir  luduHtry  is  not  needed,  us  is  demonstrated  by  the 
following  stutihilcs  of  imports  ami  exinn'ts: 


Imports.   ,    Exports. 


Buttons,  and  ptkrm  of:  i  I 

1914 $1,673,317 

1915 787,071 

1916 ,  1,002,275 

1917 ;  1,280,690 

1918 1,311,930 

Pearl  or  shell  buttons:  ! 

1918 : 

1919 1    1,228,743  710,727 

1920 1     1,981,235  ,  712.714 


fG6I/J09 
1,672,305 
2,082,968 
1,830,951 


631.948 


Separate  elnsslilcntlon  for  pearl  or  shell  buttons  was  not  made  until  1918-19. 

This  table  demonstrates  that  our  exi)orts  of  buttons  of  all  kinds  are  consider- 
ably greater  than  our  imports,  although  the  imports  of  pearl  and  shell  buttons, 
tnken  alone,  are  somewhat  greater  than  the  exports  under  this  particular  classic 
flcation.  In  view  of  this  comparison  of  imports  and  exports,  we  can  not  see  any 
need  to  increase  the  tariff  from  45  per  cent  to  a  rate  that  amounts  to  200  to  300 
per  cent,  which  is  practically  prohibitive. 

The  imported  pearl  buttons  come  almost  entirely  from  Japan,  where  they  use 
irertaln  kinds  of  shells  tliat  can  only  be  worked  where  labor  Is  cheap.  The  kinds 
of  shell  used  by  the  Japs  have  never  been  worked  In  this  country,  except  experi- 
mentally, for  this  reason. 

A  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  line  i>er  gi-oss.  witJi  the  ad  valorem  duty  omitted 
entirely,  would  serve  to  exclude  all  the  very  cheap  grades,  and  still  allow  of  a 
limited  quantity  of  buttons  being  Imported.  We  therefore  respectfully  suggest 
that  part  of  paragraph  1409  be  rewritten,  as  follows: 

"  ♦  ♦  *  Buttons  of  pearl  or  shell,  finished  or  partly  finished,  1  cent  per  line 
per  gross;  pearl  or  shell  button  blanks,  not  turned,  faced,  or  drilled,  one-hnlf 
a  cent  per  line  per  gross." 

This  would  work  out  as  follows  on  the  example  taken  above : 

First   cost $0.30 

1  cent  per  line  per  gross  (10  by  1> .16 

Total .46 

Schedule  14,  paragraph  1410:  The  Fordney  bill  provides  that  agate  buttons 
shall  pay  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  also  provides  that  "  parts  of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blnnks,  finished 
nr  unfinished,"  of  various  materials,  including  specifically  agate,  shall  pay  38 
I)er  cent  nd  valorem. 

Tims  under  this  schedule  parts  of  agate  buttons  or  agate  button  blanks,  such 
ns  wo  now  import  and  finish  here  by  American  labor,  w^ould  pay  a  duty  of  38 
per  cent,  while  tho  foreign  buttons,  made  and  finished  entirely  by  foreitm  labor, 
would  pay  only  15  per  cent. 

The  inconsistency  is  obviously  an  oversight. 

We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  paragraph  1410  be  corrected  to  rend 
as  follows: 

"Buttons  commonly  known  as  agate  buttons.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  agate 
button  blanks,  molds,  or  parts  of  agate  buttons,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  parts 
of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks,  finished  or  unfinished,  and  all  collar  and 
cuflF  buttons,  and  studs  composed  wholly  of  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  Ivory,  vege- 
table Ivory,  or  agate,  and  buttons,  any  of  which  are  not  specifically  provided  for, 
38  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
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FIBER  AND  PAPEB  BUTTONS. 

[Paragraph  1411.] 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  B.  WHITTEMOBE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BEFBESENT- 
ING  THE  MOBLEY  BUTTON  MANTJFACTTJBINa  CO. 

Mr.  Whittbmore.  I  represent  the  Morley  Button  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  I  appear  in  refer- 
ence to  paragraph  1410,  relating  to  that  part  of  buttons  not  specially 
provided  for. 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  instead  of 
the  figure  now  suggested  of  38  per  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  buttons  are  being  imported 
into  this  country  at  a  cost,  laid  down  here,  of  25  cents  per  great 
gross,  and  our  actual  cost  to  manufacture  the  identical  button  to- 
day is  over  42  cents. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  At  what  are  they  imported  ? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Between  25  and  26  per  great  gross. 

We  learned  on  Monday  a  week  ago  of  an  importer  from  South 
America  who  arrived  in  feoston,  by  way  of  Germany,  and  he  stated 
at  that  time  he  purchased  buttons  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  vou  referring  to  1411?  You  do  not  mean 
1410,  do  you? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  That  has  been  changed,  I  think. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do*  you  want  instead  of  38  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  We  should  like  to  have  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Forty -five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Yes.  Do  I  understand  that  paragraph  reads 
the  same  as  paragraph  1410? 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  the  House  bill ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Very  well. 

We  manufacture  buttons  entirely  of  papier-mache,  of  fiber  prod- 
ucts, which  are  the  cheapest  grade  of  buttons  used  on  cloth  and  on 
shoes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  46  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Yes,  sir;  American  valuation. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  would  that  be  on  foreign  valuation? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  That  would  be  according  to  the  difference  over 
there.  The  present  value  in  Germany  is  56  marks  per  gross  for 
buttons  made  in  Germany,  all  export  duties  paid. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifty-six  marks? 

Mr.  Whittemore.   x  es. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  28  cents? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  That  is  22.4  cents,  based  on  a  half  cent  per 
mark. 

Senator  Watson.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  28  cents. 

Mr.  Whittemore.  T  figured  it  at  4.8  cents  to  the  mark. 

Senator  Watson.  For  what? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Per  great  gross. 

Senator  Watson.  Manufactured  in  Germany? 
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Mr.  Whtitemobe.  That  is,  including  the  cost  of  the  butcon  and 
the  export  duty  out  of  Germany.  It  is  56  marks  per  great  gross 
on  steamer  from  Germany. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  make  them  for? 

Mr.  WHnTEMOBB.  Our  present  price  is  slightly  more  than  42 
cents  per  great  gross. 

Senator  TVatson.  What  importations  are  coming  in  from  Germany 
now? 

Mr.  Whittemobe.  There  are  no  importations  of  shoe  buttons  to 
any  extent,  because  of  the  fact  that  shoe  buttons  are  not  now  the 
fashion.    They  are  not  now  generally  worn. 

Senator  Watson.  Does  this  particular  provision  have  reference 
only  to  shoe  buttons? 

Mr.  Whtttemorb.  It  refers  to  shoe  buttons  and  clothing  buttons. 
I  have  some  samples  here.  These  are  samples  of  the  shoe  buttons 
and  the  clothing  buttons.  These  [indicating]  are  coat  buttons.  They 
are  good  imitations.  They  are  imitations  of  an  ivory  button,  and  are 
much  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other  button  made.  They 
are  not,  however,  quite  the  equal  in  appearance  of  the  button  you 
have  on  your  own  coat  there. 

Senator  La  Follbttb.  They  are  made  from  fiber  and  paper  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  WHirTEMOBE.  Yes ;  and  are  chemically  treated.  They  are  sold 
principally  in  great-gross  quantities,  while  most  buttons  are  sold  in 
single-gross  quantities. 

I^nator  La  FoUiBTTE.  This  is  all  machine  work^  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whittemorb.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  all  machme  work.  Well,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  classed  principally  as  machine  work. 

Tnere  are  buttons  on  that  card  there  that  sell  as  low  as  36  cents 
delivered  in  New  York  City.  They  are  selling  at  that  price  to-day. 
These  [indicating]  are  buttons  used  on  sweaters  that  are  being  sold, 
single  gross,  at  24  cents.  They  are  buttons  such  as  are  used  on  cheap 
sweaters. 

The  shoe  buttons  are  made  in  large  quantities ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were,  made  in  large  quantities  in  years  gone  by.  There  has  been  a 
demand  for  them.  I  suppose  at  least  90  per  cent  of  all  the  shoe  but- 
tons worn  are  the  prodnct  of  our  manufacture.  This  [indicating] 
is  a  No.  4  shoe  button,  such  as  is  generally  used. 

We  have  an  investment  of  approximately  $1,000,000  in  Ports- 
mouth. 

Senator  La  FolijEtte.  Will  you  tell  me  what  your  percentage  of 
labor  cost  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Whittemorb.  The  percentage  of  our  labor  cost  is  in  excess  of 
50  per  cent.  Fifty  per  cent  would  be  about  right.  I  should  say  per- 
haps 30  per  cent  is  material  and  20  per  cent  overhead.  You  can  see 
for  yourself  the  cheapness  of  the  material  is  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  tne  labor  that  enters  into  the  manufactured  article. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  output? 

Mr.  Whittbmorb.  Our  output  is  10,000  great  gross  of  buttons  on  an 
8-hour  shift. 

Senator  La  Foi-lette.  What  is  the  value  per  day  ? 

Mr.  WHriTEHORE.  It  would  be  different  on  the  different  classes  of 
buttons.  The  only  estimate  that  I  could  make  would  be  between 
$4,000  and  $6,000  a  day. 
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Senator  La  Foluettb.  Per  day? 

Mr.  Whittbmoke,  Yes ;  for  that  great  number  of  buttons. 

Senator  La  Follettk.  Have  you  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  I  have  not,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  filing  one.  I  have. nothing  more  to  say.  I  hope  you  will  see 
fit  to  give  us  45  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Foli-ette.  What  is  the  wage  expenditure  per  day  ? 

Mr.  WnrrTEMORE.  At  the  present  time? 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Yes;  leaving  out  salaries. 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Our  last  week's  pay-roll  check  was  $3,800.  We 
are  running  at  about  one-third  of  our  capacity.  We  run  five  days  a 
week  on  a  nine  and  a  half  hour  basis. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  said  the  value  of  your  daily  output  is 
about  $5,000? 

Mr.  Whitti:more.  But  not  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  La  FoUiEtte.  What  is  it  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  WHnTEMORB.  I  should  say  that  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $2,600 
to  $3,000  per  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  higher  class  of  buttons  rather  than  the  cheaper  grade 
of  buttons.  There  are  not  any  shoe  buttons  being  worn,  practically, 
except  for  the  better  grade  of  shoes. 

BRIEF   or  X.  B.   WHITTEMORE,  BOBTOV,  XASSm  REPREBEVTIVO  XORLEY 

BUTTON  XARTrrAOTVRDrG  00. 

The  base  materials  from  which  aU  of  our  buttons  are  made,  both  shoe  and 
clothing,  are  fiber,  paper,  and  papier-mAch^,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
confusion  in  the  actual  meaning  of  Unes  6,  7,  and  8  of  paragraph  1308,  page  139 
of  H.  R.  7456,  as  amended  July  22,  1921,  with  paragraph  1411,  page  152,  we 
would  respectfully  ask  that  the  words  "  and  buttons  composed  of  fiber,  paper, 
or  papier-mftch^  "  be  inserted  after  the  word  "  agate  "  now  appearing  in  line  3, 
paragraph  1411,  page  152;  and  also  that  the  figures  "45"  be  inserted  in  place 
of  the  proposed  figures  38  in  line  4,  based  on  American  valuations,  of  this  same 
paragraph,  so  that  the  whole  paragraph  1411  will  then  read  as  follows: 

"Pab.  1411.  Buttons  commonly  known  as  agate  buttons,  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  parts  of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks,  finished  or  unfinished, 
not  specially  provided  for,  and  all  collar  and  cuff  buttons  and  studs  composed 
wholly  of  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  or  agate,  and  buttons 
comix>sed  of  fiber,  paper^  or  papier-mftch^,  and  buttons  not  specially  provided 
for,  45  per  centum  ad  valorem.** 

Our  reasons  for  asking  this  increased  protection  are  as  follows:  Buttons  of 
German  manufacture  can  now  be  brought  into  this  country,  all  costs  and  charges 
paid,  at  the  price  of  from  25  cents  to  28  cents  per  great  gross  for  No.  4  bright- 
black  regular-finish  shoe  buttons.  Our  present  actual  cost  of  manufacture  for 
the  same  identical  article,  f.  o.  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  being  in  excess  of  42 
cents  per  great  gross. 

We  are  unable  to  give  any  actual  figures  at  the  present  time  as  pertaining  to 
our  clothing  buttons,  but,  in  all  probability,  conditions  would  work  much  more 
to  our  disadvantage  on  this  particular  article,  as  the  average  clothing  button 
contains  no  steel  wire  in  its  construction. 

Prom  the  fact  that  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  have 
always  been  very  large  producers  of  fiber,  paper,  and  paper  products,  you 
will  naturally  see  the  wisdom  of  our  argument  in  stating  that  we  are  bound 
to  be  greatly  handicapped  if  we  do  not  receive  adequate  protection  on  the  manu- 
facture of  our  articles,  which  is  practically  the  entire  product  of  our  organiza- 
tion, which  employs  ordinarily  from  600  to  700  hands  on  each  eight-hour  shift, 
with  an  investment  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  Buttons  of  our  manufacture  are  the 
cheapest  grades  of  buttons  used  on  the  ordinary  class  of  women's  shoes  and 
cheapest  grades  of  men's  and  boy's  clothing.  Our  normal  factory  pay  roll  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  week  for  47i  working  hours.  About 
50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  our  product  represents  labor,  30  per  cent  material,  and 
20  per  cent  overhead. 
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Under  present  conditions  we  must,  of  course,  concede  the  fact  that  export 
business  of  our  products  to  South  America,  England,  and  all  European  countries 
is  a  matter  of  further  impossibilities  to  us,  and  from  this  fact  also  we  feel 
that  we  should  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  protection  on  our  own  home  busi- 
ness. 

The  application  of  the  American  valuation  on  imports  appears  to  us  tlie 
beet  possible  solution  that  Miill  render  the  duty  for  which  we  ask  a  Just  basis 
on  which  to  assess  values,  which  can  be  a  very  simple  value  to  obtain  on  our 
particular  articles  of  manufacture. 

While  recent  importations  of  shoe  buttons  have  been  comparatively  small, 
this  is  from  the  fact  that  the  button  shoe  has  not  been  generally  worn  during 
the  past  few  years,  but  we  are  confident  that  the  time  will  soon  return  ^vhen 
they  will  again  be  adopted  as  the  prevailing  style  for  women*$  shoes,  when 
the  demand  for  shoe  buttons  will  be  in  all  probability  as  great  as  in  the  yeiars 
1912  to  1916. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  this  argument  as  brief  as  possible  and  sincerely 
hope  you  will  grant  us  the  full  and  reasonable  request  above  asked  for. 

CORK  AVD  GOBK  PBQDTTGTS. 

[Paiagraph  1412.] 

STATBKBNT  OF  OHABLBS  D.  ABKSTBONO.  P^BSIDBNT  OF  ABM^ 

STBONO  OOBK  GO.,  PITTSBUBOH,  PA. 

Mr.  Abmstrono.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.  We 
prepared  a  brief  with  considerable  care  and  furnished  it  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  we  have  the  same  brief , 
which  has  been  revised  as  to  statistics  and  some  other  minor  details, 
bringing  it  up  to  date.    I  would  like  to  file  this  with  the  committee. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  That  will  be  done. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  provision  is  satisfactory  t 

Mc.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

If  the  cork  industry  in  America  is  to  be  preserved  several  changes  in  the  present 
tariff  schedules  are  imperative. 
Schedule  K,  pan^ph  340,  comprises  the  following: 

1.  Cork  bark  cut  into  squares,  ciibes,  or  quarters,  4  cents  per  pound. 

2.  (A)  Manufactured  cork  stoppers  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  meas- 
ured at  the  larger  end,  and  (6)  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafers,  or  washers  over 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  12  cents  per  pound. 

3.  (A)  Manufactured  cork  stoppers  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter, 
measured  at  the  larger  end,  and  (B)  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafers,  or  washers j 
three-sixteentiis  of  an  inch  or  lees  in  thickness,  15  cents  per  pound. 

4.  Cork,  artificial  or  cork  substitutes,  manufactured  from  cork  waste  or  granulated 
cork  and  n.  o.  p.  f .  in  this  section,  3  cents  per  pound. 

5.  Cork  insulation,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  granulated  cork  in  slabs,  boards, 
planks,  or  molded  forms,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

6.  Cork  paper,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

7.  Manufactures  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  or  of  cork  bark  or  of  artificial  cork 
or  bark  substitutes,  granulated  or  ground  cork  not  especially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  recommend  the  following  changes,  restoring  substantially  the  rates  prevailing 
under  the  preceding  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909: 

1.  Oork  Dark  cut  into  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters,  8  cents  per  po,und. 

2.  (A)  Manufactured  cork  stoppers  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
measured  at  the  larger  end,  and  (B)  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafers,  or  washers 
over  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  20  cents  per  pound. 

3.  (A)  Manufactured  cork  stoppers  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter, 
measured  at  the  larger  end,  and  (B)  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafers,  or  washen 
three-sixteenthfl  of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  25  cents  per  pound. 
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4.  Ck>rk,  artificial  or  cork  substitutes,  manufactured  from  cork  waste  or  granulated 
cork  and  n.  o.  p.  f.  in  this  section,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.^ 

5.  Ck)rk  insulation,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  granulated  cork  in  slabs,  boards, 
planks  or  molded  forms,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.^ 

6.  Corkpaper,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.^ 

7.  Manufactures  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  or  of  cork  bark  or  of  artificial 
cork  or  bark  substitutes,  granulated  or  ground  cork  not  especially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  35  per  cent  sid  valorem.^ 

SOURCES   OF   RAW   MATERIAL. 

Spain  and  Portug;al  produce  perhaps  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  cork  bark, 
the  remainder  coming  principsuly  from  Algeria,  Tunis,  Corsica,  Sarainia,  and  Sicily. 
Cork  is  also  erown  to  a  limited  extent  in  southern  France  and  in  Italy. 

The  manu&cture  of  cork  stoppers,  formerly  by  hand  and  now  bv  the  use  of  modem 
machinerv,  has  been  highly  developed  in  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  whose  markets  are 
world  wide.  Central  Ejurope^  Great  Britain,  including  Australia,  Canada,  and  India, 
and  South  and  Central  America,  draw  almost  all  of  meir  supplies  of  manu^tured 
corks  from  these  tWo  countries.  Spain  not  only  turns  more  than  75  per  cent  of  its 
production  of  cork  bark  into  manufactured  articles  but  is  a  large  importer  of  cork  bark 
from  Portugal  and  Algeria. 

The  accessibility  of  the  raw  material  and  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  combined  with 
very  low  wages,  preclude  the  possibility  of  competing  in  the  United  States  with  Ameri- 
can-made products  unless  these  advantages  are  in  a  large  measure  offset  by  adequate 
duties  on  the  importations. 

The  tariff  rates  of  1897  (Dingley)  and  1909  (Payne-Aldrich)  did  not  prohibit  im- 
portations. Imports  of  dutiable  cork  products  during  1911  and  1912  were  greater  in 
volume  and  value  than  during  1918  aiia  1919.  This  was  lareely  due  to  the  disturbed 
economic  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Europe  and  the  diinculties  incident  to  ship- 
ping and  transfer  of  funds  during  the  war.  Tnis  situation,  which  has  developed  and 
existed  since  the  enactment  of  the  present  law,  has  inadvertentlv  but  effectually 
prevented  the  disastrous  competition  which  our  industry  expected  from  the  foreign 
manufacturers  due  to  the  radical  reductions  (from  40  to  50  per  cent)  made  in  our 
schedule.     In  fact,  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  cork  insulation  was  95  per  cent. 

In  submitting  for  your  consideration  our  reasons  for  the  changes  recommended,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  more  convenient  to  take  up  each  item  in  paragraph  340. 

1.  Importations  of  cork  bark  cut  into  squares y  rubes,  or  quarters. 


Year. 


1919 

1920— First  6  months . . . . 
Second  6  months  * . 


Pounds. 


Value.       I  Duty  paid. 


8,135  j 
871  ! 
516  I 


Total. 


7,522 


13, 129. 00 
260.00 
143.00 

3,532.00 


$245.40 
34.84 
2a  64 


Average 

value  per 

pound. 


10.51 
.30 
.28 


300.88 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


ia04 
.04 
.04 


Percent. 
>  7.84 

I  13.4 

14.3 


1  Figures  for  all  items  for  the  last  six  months  of  1920  taken  from  *'  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States/'  calendar  year  1920,  Table  No.  9,  pages  535  and  536. 

Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  8  cents  per  pound,  the  Government's  revenue  would 
have  approximated  $600. 

METHODS   OP  MANUFACTURE.' 


The  old  method  of  manufacturing  straight  corkp  was  to  fir^t  cut  out  squares  from  the 
sheet  of  corkwood.  These  squares  were  afterward?  rounded  by  hand  or  by  machines 
into  the  desired  cylindrical  form.    The  labor  involved  in  malang  the  square  is  about 


1  It  will  be  noted  that  the  ad  valorem  rates  recommended  are  based  on  foreign  invoice  or  market  values, 
as  in  the  tariff  of  1913  now  in  force.  If  the  principle  of  calculating  duty  assessments  on  the  American  valua- 
tion of  goods  is  adop^d ,  however,  the  percentage  rates  will  necessarily  be  changed.  On  this  basis  we  would 
recommend  the  rates  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456.  Paragraph  1412  (Schedule  14)  of  this  bill  classifies  the 
arf  id' s  in  question  verv  clearly  and  very  fairlv,  and  we  urge  its  approval  by  the  conmiittee  of  the  Senate. 

*  We  w{«h  to  emphasize  that  this  method  of  manufacture  is  practically  obsolete  as  far  as  this  country  is 
i'onfH»rned. 
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two- thirds  of  the  total  labor  coet  of  the  finished  cork.  The  rate  of  duty  should,  there- 
fore, be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  completed  product.  This  method  of  manufac- 
ture, whue  still  generally  followed  in  Europe,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
United  States.  A  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  the  square,  cube,  or  quarter  forms 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  20  per  cent. 

2.  (A)  Importation*  of  manufactvred  cork  stoppers  over  thru-fourths  of  an  indi  in 

diameter  m£asured  at  the  larger  end. 


Year. 


Poanda. 


Value. 


1918 

1W» 

102&— First  6  months . . 

Second  0  montlu 

1921— First  9  months  ^ . 

Total 


101,021 
73,728 
20,990 
4A,800 
06,078 


172,426.00 
69,968.00 
11,138.00 
28,292.00 
27,420.00 


307,617 


199,242.00 


Duty  paid. 


$12,122.62 
8,847.36 
2,618.80 
5,616.00 

«  7, 809. 36 


36,914.04 


Average 

value  per 

pound. 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Peretnt. 
16.74 
14.74 
22.61 
19.67 
2&5S 


I  Figures  for  all  items  for  first  nine  months  of  1921  taken  from  the  quarterly  tables  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce, 
t  Estimated. 

Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  20  cents  per  pound  the  Government's  revenue  would 
have  approximated  $61,000. 


USES  AND  IMPOBTATIONS  OF  COBK  STOPPERS. 

The  lamsr  siz^  of  corks  are  used  for  wide-mouth  bottles  and  other  similar  con- 
tainers. Formerly  straight  corks  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  to  1  indi  in  diameter 
were  imported  in  lai^  quantities  for  bottling  whisky  and  beer.  The  enactment  of 
the  prohibition  law  has  cut  off  this  trade,  both  to  the  American  cork  manufacturer 
and  to  the  imi>orter.  As  the  importations  of  these  ha^  corks  in  1918-1921  show 
an  average  forei£;n  value  of  65  cents  per  pound,  the  existing  rate  of  12  cents  per 
pound  is  equivalent  to  19  per  cent  aa  valorem.  The  suggested  rate  of  20  cents  per 
pound  would  bring  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  up  to  about  30  per  cent. 

3.  (A)  Importations  of  manufactured  cork  stoppers  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  less  in 

diameter  measttred  at  the  larger  end. 


Year. 


1918 

1919 

1920~  First  6  months . . 

Second  6  months 

1921— First  9  months. . 

Total 


Pounds. 


Value.         Duty  paid. 


64,556 
76,397 
34,208 
69,753 
56,909 


1920,605.00 
65,150.00 
25,995.00 
62,514.00 
49,678.00 


99,683.40 
11,459.55 
5,131.20 
10,462.95 
«  8, 536. 35 


Average 

value  per 

pound. 


10.32 
.852 
.76 
.90  , 
.87 


Rate  of 
duty. 


to.  15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.16 


301,823        223,942.00  !        45,273.45 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Percent. 
47 

17.59 
19.74 
16.67 
17. 2( 


I  The  value  of  the  imports  for  1918  is  evidently  in  error.  The  last  6  months  of  1918  show  an  average  vahie 
of  71  cents  per  pound,  while  for  the  entire  year  the  average  apparently  is  but  32  cents.  Our  figures  are 
copied  from  the  Qovernment  "Statistics  of  imports  entered  for  consumption.'* 

1  Estimated. 


tt 


Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  25  cents  per  pound  the  Government's  revenue 
would  have  approximated  $75,000. 

U8B8  AND  IMPORTATIONS  OF  81LALL  CORKS. 

These  are  principally  used  by  drug^ts,  manufacturing  chemists,  and  manufac- 
turers oi  perfumes,  patent  medicines,  toilet  preparations,  et  cetera.  The  importatioiiB 
under  this  heading  during  1919, 1920,  and  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  show  an  average 
foreign  invoice  value  of  86  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  duty  of  15c  per  pound,  therefore,  represents  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about 
17  per  cent.    The  labor  cost  of  manufacturing  small  sizes  of  corks  is  materially  greater 
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than  that  of  lai^ger  ones.  It  actuallv  coats  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound  more 
to  produce  these  small  cork^  in  the  United  States  than  the  statistics  show  as  the  import 
vBiue  of  Uie  foreign  goods. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  during  this  period  foreign  exchange  was  more  or 
less  stable.  Spanish  pesetas  were  close  to  par  (20  cents),  while  today  (December, 
1921)  they  are  less  than  15  cents.  This  deprecjiation  gives  the  foreign  manufacturer 
a  further  advantage  and,  on  the  basis  of  curtent  exchange,  his  average  selling  price  of 
86  cents  per  pound  is  probably  reduced  to  about  60  cents.  The  rate  of  25  cents  per 
pound  under  the  tariff^ act  of  1909  ( Payne- Aldrich)  would  be  equivalent,  using  the 
importations  of  1919-1921  as  a  basis,  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  oi  29  per  cent. 

We  suggest  that  the  previous  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound  be  restored.  Even  this  duty 
^11  not  provide  adequate  protection  should  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  exchanges 
continue  at  the  present  low  levels.  With  normal  working  conditions  on  the  other  side, 
the  premium  on  the  American  dollar  is  proving  most  attractive  to  foreign  manufacturers 
and  a  steady  increase  in  importations  must  be  anticipated. 

Directly,  and  through  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  houses,  the  American  cork 
manufacturers  suppli^  the  Government  and  the  Red  Cross  during  the  war  with  laise 
quantities  of  cork  stoppers.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50,000,000  of  American-niaae 
corks  were  shipped  to  the  Army  depots  in  France.  The  fact  that  the  requirements 
of  our  Government  in  this  emergency  were  served  promptly  and  efficiently  was  due 
to  the  well-equipped  factories  and  to  the  skill  of  the  American  o|>eratives  employed 
in  the  industry,  both  elements  being  most  essential  in  assuring  this  country  a  source 
of  supply  independent  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

2.  (B)  Importations  of  manufactured  cork  diskSf  wafers^  or  washers  over  three-sixteenths 

of  an  inch  in  thickness. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Duty  paid. 

Average 

value  per 

pound. 

Rate  of 
duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 

1918 

71,112 

1,992 

9,772 

19,538 

$46,495.00 

8,991.00 

1,849.00 

4,887.00 

16,380.00 

$8,533.44 

1,518.12 

239.04 

1,172.64 

12,344.66 

$0,654 
.71 
.93 
.50 
.83 

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

Percent. 
18.35 

1919 

16.88 

1^0 — First  8  months 

12.92 

Second  6  months 

1921— First  9  months 

24 
14.47 

Total 

115,065 

78,611.00 

13,807.80 

. •••*••..•  ••.***..«. 

1 

>  Estimated. 


Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  20  cents  per  pound  the  Government's  revenue 
would  have  approximated  $23,000.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

3.  (B)  Importations  of  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafers^  or  washers  three-sixteenths  of  an 

inch  or  less  in  tniclmess. 


Year. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Duty  paid. 


Average 

value 

per 

pound. 


1918 

1919 

1920— First  6  months . . . 

Second  6  months. 

1921— First  9  months . . . 


2,010,408  |$1,316,590.00 
766,947  I      452,331.00 


732,724 
649,973 
454,010 


479,895.00 
425,534.00 
344,288.00 


$301,561.20 

115,042.05 

100,908.60 

97,495.95 

168»101.50 


$0,655 
.589 
.654 
.654 
.758 


Total. 


4, 614, 062  i  3, 018, 638. 00        692, 109. 30  ] . 


Rate  of 
duty. 


$ai5 

.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent* 
22.9 
25.43 
23 
23 
19.78 


1  Estimated. 


Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  25  cents  per  pound  the  Government's  revenue  would 
have  been  approximately  11,100,000. 
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DEVBLOPMBNT  OF  DISKS. 

The  old-style  straight  cork  has  been  displaced  almost  entirely  by  the  crown  stopper. 
This  consists  of  a  metal  cap  about  lyi  inches  in  diameter  with  a  thin  cork  liner  or 
disk  about  one-tenth  or^one-ninth  of  an  inch  thick.  These  disks  were  formerly  manu- 
factured in  this  country  in  very  large  quantities,  but  it  has  been  found  more  advan- 
tageous, under  the  present  and  preceding  tariffs,  to  make  them  in  Spain  or  Portugal 
and  to  import  them  in  finished  form.  Our  company  at  one  time  produced  them  in 
the  United  States  very  extensively,  but  has  not  attempted  to  make  them  here  of  late. 
We  now  manufacture  them  at  our  factory  in  Spain  and  import  what  we  need.  The 
average  value  per  pound  varies  according  to  the  percentage  of  imports  of  *' standard'' 

aualitv  and  wnat  are  known  as  '^secondB."    During  the  years  shown  quantities  of 
lese  low-grade  disks  were  imported.    Ordinarily  they  are  unsalable. 
The  standard  quality  crown  disk  at  prewar  exchange  is  valued  f.  o.  b.  steamer 
foreign  port  at  about  85  cents  per  pound.    The  suggested  duty  of  25  rents  per  pound, 
therefore,  is  equivalent  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

4.  Importation$  of  cofk^  artificial,  or  cork  auhstitutet,  manufactured  from  cork  uxisU  or 

granulated  cork,  and  not  othertvise  provided/or  in  thi*  section,  year  1919, 

Pounds 175, 331 

Value 1116, 505 

Duty  paid $5, 259. 93 

Average  value  per  pound $0. 66 

Rate  of  duty •    $0.03 

Equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  (per  cent) 4. 5 

Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  Government's  revenue 
would  have  approximated  140,000. 

CORK  COMP08ITIOK  IN  PRIMARY  STAGE . 

At  the  present  time  the  cork-rom position  industry  is  in  the  primary  stage  of  devel- 
opment. When  a  upo  is  built  up  for  it  and  the  demand  becomes  more  general,  it 
will  become  better  known  abroact,  andj  as  it  can  be  manufactured  much  cheaper  in 
Europe  than  in  this  country,  it  will  be  imported  in  quantity. 

The  importations  of  this  article  during  1919,  as  above  stated,  were  valued  at  an 
average  of  66  cents  per  pound.  It  is  readiiv  seen  that  the  present  inadequate  rate 
of  3  cents  per  pound  (equivalent  to  an  an  valorem  rate  of  4^  per  cent)  pn)vidcs 
neither  revenue  nor  protection. 

5.  Importatioru  of  cork  insulation,  wholly  or  in  chief  valu£  of  granulated  cork,  in  slabs, 

hoards,  planks,  or  molded  forms. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

1,340,570 
5,710,688 
3,823,012 
5,177,080 
6,503,002 

Value. 

163,704.00 
411,472.00 
300,176.00 
470,047.00 
521,105.00 

Duty  paid. 

13,373.02 

14, 200. 17 

0, 557. 53 

12,042.72 

1  16,250. 76 

value 

per 

pound. 

Rate  of 
duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 

1018 

ia0472 

KLoms 

Perctnt, 

1010 

.0710           -0025  i             3.47 

102O— First  6  months 

.0785 
.0000 
.0801  ^ 

.0085 
.0025 
.0025 

3.18 

Sooond  6  manths 

IWl—Flrst  0  months 

2.75 
3.08 

Total 

22,573,261 

1,767,404.00 

56,433.10 

i ! 

1             1 

1  Estimated. 

Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  Gov^nment's  revenue 
would  have  been  approximately  $600,000. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  ITEM   IN   CORK   SCHEDULE. 

There  was  no  specific  pn> virion  made  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909  for  cork  insulation. 
thiH  article  being  clasiiified  aH  artificial  cork,  on  which  the  duty  was  6  cents  per  pound. 

WTiile  cork  board  had  been  made  for  many  years  in  Spain,  Prance,  Germany,  and 
Russia  by  using  various  kinds  of  binders,  such  as  asphalt,  pitch,  casein,  or  glue, 
the^e  methodp  do  not  produce  an  insulation  nearly  so  efficient  as  the  80-called  "Smith 
procGHs,"  or  ''pure  cork"  board,  an  American  invention  and  developed  in  thl« 
(K)untrv. 
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Cork  insulation,  under  this  method,  is  made  by  pressing  together  the  clean  granules 
of  cork  and,  while  pressed,  baking  the  same.  No  binder  other  than  the  natural  rosin 
of  the  cork  is  usea.  The  European  manufacturers  are  now  discarding  Uieir  anti- 
quated methods  and  adoptinj^  the  American  ''pure  cork"  process. 

The  present  tariff  act  provided  specifically  for  cork  insulation  and  reduced  the  rate 
from  6  cents  per  pound  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  foreign  factories  were 
not  slow  to  realize  that  the  markets  of  this  country  were  open  to  them  and  that  this 
material  could  be  laid  down  duty  paid  on  our  seaboards — ^Atlantic  and  Fftcific — much 
cheaner  than  it  could  be  producea  in  the  United  States.  Production  over  there  has 
greatly  increased  and  new  companies  are  being  formed  in  Spftin  and  Portugal  for 
exploiting  this  American  process.  The  result  oi  the  stimulus  brought  about  by  the 
unusually  low  import  duty  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  lat^  and  rapidly  increaqing 
imports  of  the  material.  These  importations  have  been  limited  only  by  the  quan- 
tities that  the  factories  have  been  aole  to  produce.  The  rate  of  one-iourth  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  about  3  per  cent  ad  valorem,  affords  absolutely  no  protection  and  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  is  insignificant.  The  imports  for  two  and  one-hidf  years 
ending  June  30,  1920,  valued  at  $775,352,  yielded  the  Government  a  revenue  of  only 
$27,230.62. 

The  imports  for  the  period  from  June  30,  1920,  to  October  1,  1921,  were  $992,052. 
This  is  almost  30  per  cent' more  than  in  the  whole  two  and  one-half  years  preceding. 
The  significance  of  the  threatened  flood  of  imported  cork  board  is  very  evident  from 
this  and  from  the  following:  During  the  first  six  months  of  1921  we  manufactured  and 
shipped  into  the  United  States  41  per  cent  less  than  for  the  same  period  in  1920.  Tliis 
decrease  was  principally  due  to  general  business  depression  and  lack  of  building 
construction.  Importations,  however,  actually  increased  in  the  same  period.  Even 
more  striking  is  the  amount  of  over  5,000.000  pounds  imported  in  tne  last  half  of 
1920  and  the  2,500,000  pounds  imported  from  July  1,  1921,  to  October  1,  1921. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  10,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  or  approximately  the  total  amount 
imported  in  the  two  and  one-half  years  comprising  1918, 1919,  and  the  first  half  of  1920. 

Unless  an  adequate  duty  is  provided  for  cork  insulation  all  manufacture  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  other  side  and  the  industry  lost  to  the 
American  manufacturer--the  American  home  investment  being  wiped  out. 

During  the  war  the  greater  part  of  liie  production  of  our  factories  (Camden,  N.  J., 
and  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.)  was  allocated  to  tne  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  industry  was  classified  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
as  essential. 

We  might  mention  some  of  the  many  uses  made  of  cork  insulation  by  our  Govern- 
ment: 

In  ships  of  the  Navy  it  is  used  for  food  compartments  and  for  the  isolation  of  the 
living  and  heated  quarters. 

The  modern  submarine  has  its  machinery  room  and  men's  living  quarters  insulated 
with  cork  board. 

Practically  all  of  the  Shipping  Board's  steamers  have  the  food  compartments  insu- 
lated with  cork. 

Cork  insulation  is  used  largely  in  the  powder  and  poison-gas  plants,  shell-loading 
stations,  and  cold-storage  warehouses  constructed  by  tne  Government. 

Immense  warehouses  erected  by  the  American  Expeditionary  forces  in  France 
were  insulated  by  cork  board  manufactured  in  this  country. 

All  of  our  Army  cantonments  had  ice  plants  insulated  \\i'th  cork  board. 

Viewed  from  both  a  iiational  defense  and  an  economic  standpoint,  we  believe  that 
this  industry,  so  essentially  American  and  so  essential  to  America,  requires  proper 
protection.  A  duty  of  35  per  cent  is  necessary  or,  if  a  specific  duty  is  preferred,  it 
should  be  fixed  at  2}  cents  per  pound. 


6.  Importatio7i8  of  cork  paper. 


Value.       .  Duty  paid,  j^^^valo- 


1918 $116,068.00 

191» I  101,369.00  I 

Wao- First  6  months 31,848.00 

Second  6  months 30, 712. 00  ' 

l«l—  First  9  months 17, 193. 00 


Total. 


Per  cent. 

S40,K32.75 

35 

35,549.85 

35 

11,146.80 

ib 

10,749.20 

3.'> 

» 6, 017. 55 

35 

297,987.00  '      l(M,29r).85 


1  Estimated. 
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BITSIMBaa  DRITBN  ABROAD. 

A  considerable  amount  of  cork  paper,  used  for  ci^ette  tipe,  was  formeriy  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  but  the  busineBB  during  the  last  few  ^ears  has  drifted 
entirely  to  Europe.  The  most  of  the  cork  paper  comes  (rom  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  was  also  produced  in  Germany  in  laree  quantities  before  the  war.  At  one  time, 
we  employed  in  Pittsburgh. over  100  peopU  on  this  work,  but  were  forced  to  dismantle 
that  Dart  of  our  plant  and  transfer  our  business  to  Spain.  We  now  have  a  factory  in 
Seville,  Spain,  for  making  cork  paper.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  material  is  not  manu- 
factured now  by  any  of  the  American  factories,  but  is  all  imported.  Cork  paper 
for  cigarette  tips  is  now  used  in  comparatively  small  quantities  in  this  country.  The 
fad  was  dropped  during  the  war  when  the  demand  arose  for  cheap  cigarettes. 


Importations  of  manufactures  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  or  of  cork  bark  or  of 
artificial  cork  or  bark  suhstituteSj  granulated  or  ground  cork  not  especially  provided  for 
in  this  section. 


1918 

1919 

1920—  FInt  0  months. . . 

8«cond  6  months. 

1921— First  9  months... 


Total. 


Value. 


$32,547.00 
51,286.00 
37,703.00 
57,235.00 
30,960.00 


218,700.00 


Duty  paid. 


10,764.00 
15,385.80 
11,310.90 
17,170.50 
11,996.70 


65,627.90 


Advalo- 
rem  rate. 


Percent. 
30 
31) 
30 
30 
30 


Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  Government's  revenue 
would  have  been  approximately  $75,000. 

The  manufacture  of  life-preserver  blocks,  seine  floats,  insoles,  and  other  cork  prod- 
ucts coming  under  this  section,  like  cork  paper,  is  already  lost  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  insufficient  protection.  We  find  it  more  economical  to  make  them  in 
Spain  and  pay  the  present  duty. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  INDUSTRY  TO  TBK  UNITBD  8TATX8. 

The  cork  industry  of  the  Unilied  Sjtates  comprises  at  least  20  companies  with  a 
probable  invested  capital  of  over  $15,000,000. 

These  factories  employ  more  than  6,000  operatives. 

The  chief  centers  of  production  are  m  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Illinois. 

COSTS   AND   WAGES   HERB   AND  ABROAD. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  Spain,  where  we  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  manufacturing  Auditions,  is  due  to  three  factors: 

(1)  Lower  costs  of  raw  maUrials  in  SjHxin. — ^The  cork  bark  does  not  require  the  pre- 

Earing  and  the  packing  as  when  it  is  intended  for  shipment  abroad.    All  exports  of 
ark  are  taxed  5  pesetas  gold  ($1)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. 

(2)  Lower  overhead  and  fixed  charqes, — ^The  accessibility  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 
to  the  raw  material  gives  him  an  advantage  in  that  he  need  not  buy  in  advance  of  his 
acUial  requirements ,  thas  reducine  his  working  capital  to  a  minimum.  Much  cheaper 
construction  also  can  be  used  in  mctory  buildings,  owing  to  the  milder  climate. 

(3)  Lower  labor  costa.  —A  comparison  of  wages  paid  at  our  Pittsburgh  and  Seville 
factories  follows: 


Cork  bark  sorters.. 

Cork  punchers 

Machine  operatives 


Average  rates  per 
week. 


Spain. 


16.00 
6.00 
3.26 


United 
States. 


130.00 
30.00 
15.00 


Sorters  of  corks 
Common  labor. 
Boys 


Average  rates  per 
week. 


Spain. 


S3. 25 
4.50 
3.50 


United 
States. 


115.00 
34.00 
1^00 
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At  Lisbon  cork  bark  sortera  at  preeent  are  paid  $3.50  per  week  and  common  laborers 
$2.50  per  week,  based  on  current  exchange. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  European  workman  is  less  efficient  than  the 
American.  Our  experience  in  manufacturing  in  Spain  has  demonstrated  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  Our  operatives  there  compare  very  favorably  with  those  in  this  country, 
both  in  production  and  workmanship. 

While  wages  in  Spain  and  Portu^  have  materially  increased  in  recent  veazs.  yet 
any  rise  in  costs  on  the  other  side  is  counterbalanced  by  the  enhanced  viJue  oi  the 
American  dollar. 

OBNSBAL. 

The  cork  business  is  now  a  close  competitive  one  as  there  are  no  longer  any  patented 
processes  or  machines  to  give  any  one  manufacturer  a  monopoly  or  advantage  over 
another. 

Owing  to  his  higher  cost  of  production,  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  hope  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets.  The  trade  which  we  formerly  had  with  Central  and 
South  America  during  the  period  of  the  war  was  due  entirely  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  direct  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  With  the  return  of  more  normal  shipping 
conditions,  this  business  disappeared. 

CX>MCLaSION. 

From  the  foregoing  impartial  statement  of  the  history  of  the  cork  industry'  and  the 
facts  pertaining  to  its  present  status  at  home  and  abcoad,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
matenal  modifications  m  the  present  tariff  schedules  are  a  vital  necessity: 

First,  if  America  is  to  be  to  anv  appreciable  extent  self-equippeii  and  self-sustaining 
in  the  great  and  growing  needs  of  the  cork  industry  in  the  event  of  military  emergency ; 

Second,  if  the  present  investment  of  American  capital  at  home  is  not  to  suffer  by 
destructive  competition  from  abroad; 

Third,  if  American  labor  is  to  be  eiven  a  chance  in  the  future  to  develop  its  skill  and 
exert  its  industry  in  this  constantly  growing  business; 

Fourth,  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  derive  an^^thing  like  a  fair  or  just  revenue 
from  that  portion  of  the  business  which  is  of  foreign  origin  and  which  will  always  enjoy 
a  potential  share  in  the  American  market; 

Fifth,  if  the  opporttmity  of  the  Government  to  derive  a  reasonable  amount  of  cus- 
toms revenue  from  thb  lousiness  is  not  longer  to  be  ignored  and  the  Government 
further  deprived  of  the  intemid  taxes  legitimately  resulting  from  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  enlargement  of  American  industrial  enterprifes. 

COBX  nrSTJLATIOH. 

[Paragraph  1412.] 
STATEMENT  OF  JUNItXS  H.  STOKE,  KBW  YORK  GITT. 

Senator  MoCumbbr.  Where  dp  you  live,  Mr.  Stone? 

Mr.  Stone.  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairmen  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  sorry  to  come 
before  you  so  late  in  the  aftertfoon,  as  the  matter  I  wish  to  speak  on  is 
an  important  one.  It  is  the  matter  of  cork  insulation  and  has  to  do 
with  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer. 

Schedule  14,  paragraph  1412,  page  65,  of  the  tariff  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  provides: 

Granulated  or  ground  cork :  Cork  insulation,  whoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  cork 
waste,  granulated  or  ground  cork,  in  slabs,  boards,  planks,  or  molded  forms; 
cork  tile ;  cork  paper  and  manufactures,  whoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  bark  or 
artificial  cork  and  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  proposed  tariff  puts  this  material — cork  board — which  is  stand- 
ard insulation  material  all  over  the  country  to-day  and  is  used  for 
cold-storage  plants,  ice-cream  plants,  etc..  on  the  same  basis  as  cork 
paper  for  cigarette  tips,  fishing-rod  handles,  etc.,  and  gives  it  an  ad 
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valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  presumably  on  the  American  valuation 
plan.  It  should  be  based  on  the  lumber  schedule,  as  it  is  a  substitutie 
for  lumber,  and  is  never  used  in  any  other  way. 

I  submitted  a  brief  on  this  subject,  covering  some  points  which  I 
shall  not  repeat,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  I 
wish  to  give  you  another  angle,  another  slant,  that  I  did  not  touch  on, 
but  whicn,  to  my  mind,  is  the  meat  of  the  whole  situation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  brief  state  what  rates  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

The  present  tariff  carries  a  duty  of  one-(}uarter  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  I  have  proposed,  in  the  brief  submitted  to  the  House,  a 
duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  which  is  three  times  the  present 
duty.  The  conclusions  reached  in  that  brief  submitted  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  were  these : 

First,  that  ample  protection  to  American  Industry  would  be  obtained  by 
imposing  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  cork-board 
insulation,  that  is  to  say,  tripling  the  present  duty. 

Second,  that  such  a  duty  would  produce  the  largest  possible  revenue  to  the 
Qovemment 

Third,  that  it  would  afCocd  protection  to  the  American  users  of  the  product 
by  preventing  unreasonably  high  prices  here. 

Fourth,  that  it  would  benefit  our  own  export  trade  by  permitting  Spain  to 
supply  us  certain  of  her  own  pecuUar  products  in  exchange  for  which  she 
would  purchase  our  farm  products  and  manufactures. 

President  Harding  well  expressed  this  conclusion  when  he  said 
in  his  inaugural  adoress,  referring  to  our  foreign  trade,  ^  We  know 
full  well  that  we  can  not  sell  where  we  do  not  buy.*^ 

Since  I  submitted  that  brief  last  spring  nothing  has  occurred 
to  detract  from  the  statements  therein  made,  and,  moreover,  the 
course  of  wages  in  the  United  States  has  confirmed  my  argument 
bearing  on  the  comparative  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad.  On 
that  subject  I  made  the  following  statement : 

Pure  corlc  board  is  made  by  grinding,  compressing,  and  baking  granulated 
cork  in  Iron  molds  for  several  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  450  to  550  degrees 
Fahrenheit  There  Is  no  skilled  labor  employed  in  this  process.  It  is  dirty, 
dusty,  hot,  disagreeable  work,  with  the  smoke  and  fumes  from  the  baking 
cork  adding  to  the  general  discomfort  The  cheapest  type  of  foreign  labor  is 
employed,  generaUy  Poles  and  ItaUans — ^the  type  that  comes  here  for  a  few 
years,  accumulates  a  few  hundred  doUara,  and  returns  to  its  native  village 
across  the  seas.  It  is  the  type  Congress  is  now  attempting  to  keep  out  of  the 
country,  for  a  while  at  least 

Before  the  war  American  cork-board  facto/les  paid  this  labor — ^that  is,  from 
1009  to  1912— $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day,  and  the  supply  was  greater  than  the 
demand.  Now,  It  is  being  paid  $4  per  day  for  ei^ht  hours'  work,  but  wltliin 
a  year,  unless  all  signs  faU,  it  will  be  working  gladly  for  $2.50  to  $8. 

This  is  no  Industry  where  skilled  American  labor  calls,  as  is  Its  right  to  be 
protected  against  the  underpaid  labor  of  Burope.  A  dozen  or  so  mechanics  to 
supervise  the  machinery,  etc.,  comprise  the  skilled  labor  of  any  cork-board 
plant,  of  which  there  are  just  four  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

At  the  time  these  words  were  written,  common  labor  here  was  paid,  as  stated, 
$4  per  day  for  eight  hours*  work,  but  already  the  reduction  I  anticipated  has 
arrived,  and  the  same  laborers  are  thankful  if  they  receive  $3  per  8-hour 
day.  They  are  being  paid  from  25  to  30  cents  per  hour.  In  Spain  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  wages  of  approximately  15  per  cent  while  our  reduction 
here  at  home  is  25  per  cent  or  more,  so  that  the  comparative  labor  cost  in 
the  two  countries  is  decidedly  more  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer 
than  it  wa»  when  I  wrote,  and  upon  which  my  suggestion  of  a  maximum 
specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  based. 

If,  in  considering  this  matter,  you  have  time  to  read  the  brief  which  I  have 
mentioned,  which  gives  In  sequence  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  to  which 
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I  have  asked  your  attention,  as  also  my  right  to  speak  with  some  authority  on 
the  subject,  I  should  be  very  greatly  obliged. 

Coming  now  to  the  further  argument  to  which  I  recjuest  your  at- 
tention, and  which  was  not  stressed  in  my  previous  brief,  tnough  it 
was  touched  upon  there,  I  desire  to  speak  upon  the  efPect  that  a  high 
tariff  on  cork-board  insulation  will  have  upon  the  cost  of  cold  storage 
and  so  upon  the  cost  of  living — an  expense  which  is  borne  either  by 
the  fanner  and  stock  raiser  on  the  one  hand  or  by  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer on  the  other.  It  does  not  so  much  affect  the  warehousemen  or 
the  dealers,  since  whatever  their  expense  may  be  they  pass  it  on.  If 
the  original  producer,  that  is  to  say,  the  farmer  or  stock  raiser,  de- 
sires to  carry  his  product  in  storage  for  a  better  market,  then  the 
added  expense  will  fall  on  him.  If  market  conditions  permit  him 
to  pass  it  on,  when  he  sells  it  will  continue  on  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer ;  if  not,  it  is  his  loss.  To  make  this  matter  clear,  let  me  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  all  cold-storage  plants,  all  refrigerated  struc- 
tures of  whatever  kind,  that  are  of  any  size  or  importance  in  the 
United  States  are  to-day  insulated  with  this  material — pure  cork 
board.  A  large  cold-storage  warehouse  will  take  from  500.000  to 
1,000,000  square  feet  board  measure,  that  is  1  inch  thick.  A  com- 
paratively small  ice  plant  or  cold-storage  plant  will  take  from  100,000 
to  250,000  square  feet  board  measure. 

In  a  single  large  plant  in  New  York  City,  the  Merchants'  Refriger- 
ating Co.^  Tenth  Avenue  warehouse,  there  is  installed  between 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000  square  feet  of  pure  cork  board. 

Senator  Shoot.  What  do  yoii  suggest  in  your  brief  as  to  the  ad 
valorem  rates? 

Mr.  Stoke.  I  do  not  suggest  an  ad  valorem.  We  suggest  a  specific 
rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Let  us  take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  average  large  warehouse  that  will  require  perhaps  1,000,000 
square  feet.  A  difference  in  price  of  10  cents  per  sauare  foot,  board 
measure — and  there  has  been  fully  that  difference  between  prices  a 
vear  apart — ^means  a  difference  of  cost  of  $100,000  on  that  single 
building,  and  the  interest  and  depreciation  upon  that  investment  will 
be  at  least  10  per  cent  or  $10,000  per  year.  In  such  a  case  we  have 
$100,000  of  "frozen  capital"  that  will  never  be  liquefied,  and  the 
consumers  of  this  country,  or  the  farmers  who  produce  the  products 
that  this  one  warehouse  preserves,  will  pay  $10,000  a  year  indefinitely 
for  the  privilege  of  contributing  an  excess  initial  profit  to  the  cork- 
board  manufacturers.  This  does  not  apply  alone  to  the  cold-storage 
warehouses;  it  applies  to  the  ice-makmg  plants.  It  goes  into  the 
cost  of  icing  every  car  of  fruit  that  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast  or 
the  South  to  northern  markets,  and  in  the  same  proportion  it  enters 
into  the  cost  of  handling  milk  at  the  dairies  and  creameries  through- 
out the  country.  In  fact  wherever  refrigeration  goes — and  it  touches 
on  our  daily  life  in  a  hundred  ways  undreamt  of  a  generation  back — 
this  excess  profit  makes  itself  felt  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer 
and  consumer  alike. 

The  question  will  naturally  occur  to  you.  How  is  it  possible  that  this 
can  be  the  case  when  the  usual  law  of  competition  would  bring  into 
the  business  additional  manufacturers  if  a  large  and  unreasonable 
profit  were  obtained  by  those  already  in  the  trade?  The  answer 
IS  that  at  the  present  time — and  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  the 
case — the  trade  in  the  United  States  is  dominated  oy  one  large  manu- 
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factiiring  concern  that  produces  somewhere  between  50  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  Americanproduction. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  name  of  that  concern? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  the  Armstrong  concern,  of  Pittsburgh. 

There  are  two  other  manufacturers  in  the  States,  making  each 
some  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  production,  who  follow  carefully  in  the 
wake  of  the  dominating  -company  referred  to.  These  small  manu- 
facturers know  that  the  line  of  least  resistance^  and  the  profitable 
one  for  them,  is  to  follow  and  maintain  substantially  the  prices  that 
the  dominating  concern  sees  fit  to  make.  In  this  waj  tney  secure 
a  handsome  profit;  they  afford  a  semblance  of  competition  which  is 
very  valuable  to  the  dominant  manufacturer;  and,  as  there  is  no 
collusion  or  understanding  of  any  kind  between  them,  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  are  met,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  American  consumer  is  iaced  with  what  is  practically  a  rock- 
ribbed  monopoly.  Some  10  years  ago  another  American  concern,  a 
company  worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  essayed  the  manufacture  of 
pure  cork  board.  For  three  years  after  they  started  prices  were  cut 
until  cork  board  was  sold  for  less  than  cost,  and  finally  they  decided 
that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle  and  ceased  manufacturing. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  What  was  the  name  of  that  company  t 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Johns-Man ville  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Thereupon  prices  promptly  rose  again  to  a  level  that  enabled  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  situation  to  recoup  the  losses  of  the  three  lean 
years  during  which  the  new  competi^on  wat3  frozen  out  This  state 
of  affairs  has  had  the  natural  result  of  chilling  the  ardor  of  any 
others  who  desired  to  enter  this  well-protected  field. 

As  to  the  profits  obtained  by  this  dominant  concern  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cork  products,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  from  a  proe- 
Eectus  issued  by  them  last  fall,  when  th^  were  floating  an  issue  of 
onds,  that  their  earnings  on  a  capitalization  of  $13,000,000  for  the 
first  lb  months  of  1920  were  over  ^,000,000,  of  which  they  proposed 
to  write  off  $2,700,000  in  a  reduction  of  their  inventory,  contracts, 
etc.,  whichj  it  will  be  noted,  not 'only  reduced  their  inventory  but 
also  their  income  tax,  while  the  physical  assets  covered  by  the  in- 
ventory, etc.,  remained  in  their  possession  unchanged. 

It  is  certainly  clear  from  such  figures  as  these  that  this  is  no 
struggling  infant  industry  needing  protection,  but  is  rather  an  able- 
bodied  warrior  not  only  competent  to  defend  himself  but  to  inflict 
considerable  damage  upon  everybody  else. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  proper  tariff  rate 
on  this  cork-board  insulation,  and  I  desire  to  call  your  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  wood  product — the  bark  of  the  cork  oak—* 
that  is,  made  up  in  the  form  of  boards  or  planks,  that  it  takes  the 
place  of  spruce  boards  in  cold-storage  insulation,  and  that  this  is  its 
only  function  or  use.  It  is  therefore,  properly  speaking,  comparable 
to  spruce  lumber,  both  in  its  origin  and  its  use^  and  it  is  tor  this  reason 
that  the  present  tariff  carries  with  it  a  specific  duty  practically  the 
same  as  carried  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  on  nnished  spruce 
boards,  which  was  $2.50  per  thousand  square  feet  1  inch  thick.  The 
specific  dutv  on  cork  board  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  averages 
$2.25  per  thousand  square  feet,  1  inch  thick,  the  cork  board  itself 
weighing  an  average  of  0.9  pound  per  square  foot,  board  measure. 
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I  have  made  up  two  small  models,  to  which  I  ask  ^j^our  attention, 
one  showing  the  msnlation  of  cold-storage  plants  as  it  was  20  years 
a^,  oonsistmg  of  the  old-fashioned  boards  and  air  spaces,  so  called. 
the  other  the  pure  cork-board  insulation  of  to-day,  wnich  consists  oi 
the  cork,  board  erected  in  Portland  cement  and  finished  with  Port- 
land-cement plaster  on  the  interior  of  the  room.  As  you  will  see  from 
these  models,  we  have  gained  in  storage  space  by  reaucing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  insulation,  the  cork  boards  taking  up  less  space  than  the 
spruce  boards  used  to ;  we  have  gained  in  efficiency,  since  spruce  trans- 
mits nearly  twice  as  much  heat  for  a  given  thickness  as  cork  board ; 
and  we  have  gained  in  cost,  since  to  get  an  equal  efficiency  we  would 
have  to  use  eight  spruce  1-inch  boards  against  4  inches  of  cork  board. 
We  have  also  gained  in  safety,  since  the  cork  board  is  slow  burning, 
whereas  spruce  boards,  when  erected  with  air  spaces  between  them, 
form  a  veritable  fire  trap.  The  present  standard  c<M:k-board  insula- 
tion is  therefore  a  long  ste^  in  advance  of  the  practice  of  20  years 
ago,  and,  as  I  have  said,  this  present  insulating  material,  pure  cork 
board,  is  the  logical  successor  of  the  spruce  lumber  of  that  time  and 
should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis,  both  as  to  the  rate  of  duty 
and  the  method  of  laying  it,  which  should  be  specific,  not  ad  valorem. 
You  will  note  that  spruce  boards  under  the  pending  tariff  bill  come 
into  this  country  duty  free,  provided  the  coimtry  of  export  admits 
our  similar  lumber  free. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Where  does  that  matter  that  is  used  as  a 
filling  come  from? 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  mean  from  which  this  cork  is  made? 

Senator  La  Follesttb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  PrincipaUv  &om  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Senator  McCumher.  There  is  none  in  the  United  States,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  None  whatever,  except  for  a  few  beautiful  trees  that 
the  Government  has  grown  in  California  and  in  Arizona. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  all  imported,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes.  There  [indicatmg]  is  the  cork  board  as  it  comes 
from  the  tree.  We  take  that  and  from  it  we  make  these  bottle  corks. 
From  those  we  have  this  cork  waste,  which  is  residue.  That  is  made 
into  this  granulated  material.  That  granulated  material,  in  turn, 
is  made  into  this  solid  block.  That  enters  into  the  construction  ox 
insulation  of  these  cold-storage  plants  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  La  Fouubite.  Do  tou  know  anything  about  the  cost  of 
the  conversion  of  this  material  from  the  raw  state  in  which  it  comes? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  labor  cost  ? 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes.  In  the  United  States  the  labor  cost  is  1^  cents, 
approximately,  per  square  foot,  1  inch  thick,  against  seven-tenths 
of  a  cent,  approximately,  in  Spain,  at  the  present  time.  The  Ameri- 
can labor  is  more  efficient,  but  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  labor 
makes  the  difference  in  the  cost. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  percentage  of  a  given  quantity  of  that 
material  when  ready  for  consumption  is  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Stone.  About  25  per  cent  in  the  United  States  and  about  18 
per  cent  in  Spain. 

Senator  La  Foluttte.  The  total  labor  cost  is  about  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  total  labor  cost  is  about  26  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  La  Follbtte.  What  is  the  duty  you  askt 

Mr.  Stone.  The  duty  isput  at  25  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  To  protect  that  labor? 

Mr.  Stone.  To  protect  that  labor  on  the  American  valuation 
basis. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  would  that  be  on  the  foreign  valua- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stone.  On  foreign  valuation  that  would  be  about  between 
46  and  50  per  cent. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  point  out  with  re6i>ect  to  American 
valuation  is  that  if  it  goes  into  effect  that  ends  foreign  importation. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Then,  instead  of  being  a  protection  on  tiie 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  it  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent  on  the  total 
labor  cost  entering  iiito  the  production  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

One  more  point  and  I  shall  be  through.  A  snecific  duty  is  ^n- 
erally  admitted  to  be  the  best  and  fair^  method  of  levying  an  im- 
port tariff  on  articles  that  have  no  wide  variance  in  quali^.  It  is 
straightforward,  simple,  definite. «  There  is  no  possibility  of  loss  to 
the  Government  through  undervaluation,  nor  to  the  importer  by 
overvaluation  through  the  ignorance  or  error  of  the  appraisers. 
Importations  from  every  country  pay  the  same  amount  of  duty; 
consequently  there  can  not  be  injustice  to  anyone  through  currency 
depreciation  or  exchange  fluctuations.  A  specific  duty  can  not  give 
any  nation  a  feeling  of  being  discriminated  against,  with  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  good  will  toward  our  products  ana  ourselves. 

Cork  board  is  made  in  only  one  general  quality,  and  as  for  the 
composition  cork  board  made  by  cementing  cork  granules  together 
with  asphalt,  magnesite,  casein,  etc.,  they  are  not  favored  by  the 
users  of  cold-storage  insulation,  and  lacldng  intrinsic  merit  have 
no  standing  or  sale  of  any  moment.  Taken  together,  they  repre- 
sent less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  cork-board  consumption  of  the 
country. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  said  that  these  foreign  cork  boards  are  com- 
ing into  the  country  in  huge  quantities,  etc.  Here  [indicating]  is  a 
piece  from  Italy.  They  use  coal-tar  pitch.  Here  [indicating]  is 
a  piece  from  France.  None  of  them  pass  the  test  of  the  United 
States.  We  all  know  that  pitch  melts  oelow  212^  F.  The  minute 
they  try  to  boil  it  it  g^es  to  granulated  cork.  The  total  use  of  this 
stuff,  as  I  have  said,  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of 
the  country.  This  pure  cork  board  is  the  only  kind  that  cuts  any 
figure. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  It  really  has  no  competitor? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  it  has  no  competitor.  It  has  become  the 
standard. 

Senator  IjA  Follettb.  Nothing  like  this  pure  cork  board  is  im- 
ported at  all? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  same  thing  is  being  imported.  This  is  the  thing 
that  I  ask  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on. 

While  I  very  greatly  hope  that  the  duty  on  cork  board  will  be 
continued  as  a  specific  duty,  yet  as  the  pending  bill  seeks  to  put  it 
upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  I  desire  to  show  you  that  if  this  is  done 
and  the  American- valuation  plan  of  the  pending  bill  is  adopted,  it 
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will  absolutely  prohibit  any  large  business  in  foreign  cork  board  and 
leave  the  American  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  practical  American 
monopoly  I  have  outlined.  My  reason  for  this  statement  is  that  the 
oork-Doard  business  is  largely  one  in  which  purchases  are  made  for 
future  delivery — sometimes  several  months  ahead.  Like  other  manu- 
facturers,  I  usually  have  in  hand  orders  for  substantial  quantities 
of  cork  board  for  delivery  from  three  to  four  months  and  in  some 
cases  six  months  ahead.  At  the  present  time  I  am  taking  no  orders 
for  any  large  quantities  for  spring  or  summer  delivery,  since  I  can 
not  po^ibly  know  or  even  guess  what  my  cost  will  be,  say,  in  March 
or  April,  if  the  proposed  tariflF  in  its  present  form  becomes  law.  I 
can  contract  for  my  raw  material  abroad;  I  can  contract  for  the 
finished  cork  board  at  a  definite  price,  but  if  the  duty  is  to  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  selling  price  here  at  tne  time  of  the  arrival  of  t^e 
^oods,  I  can  not  possibly  foresee  what  that  will  be.  The- very  fact 
uiat  my  customers  wish  to  purchase  in  advance  of  their  requirements 
is  due  to  their  belief  that  prices  will  probably  be  higher  then ;  and 
if  they  are  higher,  the  duty  I  have  to  pay  will  be  proportionately  in- 
creased, while  I  must  sell,  if  I  sell  at  all,  on  present  market  values. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  as  in  this  case,  where  a 
single  American  manufacturer  dominates  the  industry,  to  advance 
the  selling  price  artificially  through  his  branches  all  over  the  coun- 
try about  the  time  that  I  or  any  other  importer  has  a  lar^e  cargo  of 
cork  board  about  due.  A  few  telegrams  would  raise  the  market 
price  from  Maine  to  California  26  per  cent  overnight.  After  the 
cargo  had  arrived  and  duty  had  been  assessed  on  that  market  price, 
a  few  more  telegrams  would  bring  it  back  to  where  it  was  before. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs,  I  respectfully  submit,  is  not  one  that  should 
be  countenanced  by  Congress  in  framing  the  tariff  upon  an  article  of 
such  importance  to  the  farmers  and  consumers  of  tnis  country  as  is 
the  insulation  of  cold-storage  plants  that  conserve  the  perishable 
food  products  which  the  one  produces  and  the  other  consumes. 

I  am  convinced  that  three-fourths  cent  a  pound,  the  duty  I  have 
suggested  and  fortified  with  facts  and  figures  as  to  labor  and  pro- 
duction conditions,  is  the  reasonable  and  proper  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  import  duty  should  be  assessed  upon  cork-board  insula- 
tion?" 

B&IEF  OF  XraznS  H.  BTOVB,  VZW  YOBS  OITT. 

I  have  asked  the  opportunity  of  submitting  a  brief  regarding  the  import  duty 
that  should  be  assessed  on  cork  insulation.  In  the  tariff  now  in  force  it  i^ 
covered  as  foUows : 

"  Schedule  N,  paragraph  340 :  Cork  insulation,  whoUy  er*  in  chief  value  of 
granulated  cork  In  slabs,  boards,  planks,  or  molded  forms,  i  cent  per  pound." 

In  the  pending  tariff  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  you,  it  is 
covered  as  follows : 

"  Schedule  14,  paragraph  1412 :  Granulated  or  ground  cork ;  cork  insulation, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  waste,  granulated  or  ground  cork,  in  slabs, 
boards,  planks,  or  molded  forms;  cork  tile;  cork  paper,  and  manufactures, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  bark  or  artificial  cork  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

My  following  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  cork  insulation,  as  defined  in  the 
paragraph  I  have  just  quoted,  including  in  a  lesser  degree  granulated  cork 
and  cork  tile,  the  former  of  which  is  used  mainly  for  insulation  and  the  latter, 
to  a  certain  extent,  being  used  as  a  floor  covering,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  warmth  as  weU  as  comfort  it  affords  by  inmilatlng,  occupied  spaces  from 
the  Ul-effects  of  cold,  hard  cement  floors,  ^ese  remarks  do  not  refer  to  cork 
paper  or  general  manufactures  of  cork  outside  of  the  insulation  field.    I  sub- 
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mitted  a  brief  on  this  subject  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Comxnittee  of  the  House 
after  their  public  hearings  were  concluded,  being  unable  to  appear  before  the 
committee  personally,  by  reason  of  Ulness,  and  this  brief  appears  in  part  6.  page 
4448,  of  the  public  hearings  befbre  the  committee.  It  is  not  my  intention  at 
this  time  to  repeat  in  detail  the  arguments  which  I  then  submitted,  tut  to  ask 
your  careful  attention  to  further  considerations,  which  I  believe  have  a  per- 
tinent bearing  upon  this  Important  question. 

That  you  may  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  situation  I  will,  however, 
sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  conclusions  reached  in  my  brief  above  referred  to, 
drawn  from  my  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  which  has  been  extensive, 
as  I  originated  and  developed  in  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  pure 
corkboard  insulation  that  now,  after  80  years  of  increasing  use,  has  become  the 
standard  insulating  material  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  world. 

AMFLS  PBOTBOnON  IN  THfiEB-FOUBTHS  OF  A  CElfT  HB  POUIVD — ^A  SHO  RE  OUrT 

ADVANCE. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  my  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were 
as  follows: 

First.  That  ample  protection  to  American  industry  would  be  obtained  by  im- 
posing a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  cork-board 
insulation ;  that  is  to  say,  tripling  the  present  duty. 

Second.  That  such  a  duty  would  produce  the  largest  possible  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

Third.  That  it  would  afford  protection  to  the  American  users  of  the  product 
by  preventing  unreasonably  high  prices  here. 

Fourth.  That  it  would  benefit  our  own  export  trade  by  permitting  Spain  to 
supply  us  certain  of  her  own  peculiar  products,  in  exchange  for  wMch  she 
would  purchase  our  farm  products  and  manufactures.  President  Harding 
well  expressed  this  conclusion  when  he  said  in  his  inaugural  address,  referring 
to  our  foreign  trade,  "  We  know  full  well  that  we  can  not  sell  where  we  do  not 
buy." 

CHSAP  ALIEN  LABOB  USED  IN  AlCEBICA. 

Since  I  submitted  that  brief  last  spring  nothing  has  occurred  to  detract 
from  the  statements  therein  made,  and,  moreover,  the  course  of  wages  in  the 
United  States  has  confirmed  my  argument  bearing  on  the  comparative  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad.   On  that  subject  I  made  the  following  statem^it : 

"Pure  cork  board  is  made  by  grinding,  compressing,  and  bakUig  granulated 
cork  in  iron  molds  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  of  450*  to  550*  F.  There 
is  no  skilled  labor  empk^ed  in  this  proces&  It  is  dirty,  dusty,  hot,  disagreeable 
work  with  the  smoke  and  fumes  from  the  baking  cork  adding  to  the  general 
discomfort.  The  cheapest  type  of  foreign  labor  is  employed,  generally  Poles 
and  Italians,  the  type  that  comes  here  for  a  few  years,  accumulates  a  few 
hundred  doUars,  and  returns  to  its  native  village  across  the  seas.  It  is  the 
type  Gongress  is  now  attempting  to  keep  out  of  the  country,  for  a  while,  at 
least  Before  the  war  (100&-1012)  American  cork-board  factories  paid  this 
labor  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  10-hour  day  and  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  de- 
mand. Now  it  is  being  paid  $4  per  day  for  8  hours'  work,  but  within  a  year, 
unless  all  signs  fail,  it  will  be  working  gladly  for  $2.50  to  $8. 

"  This  is  no  industry  where  skilled  American  labor  calls,  as  is  its  rig^t,  to  be 
protected  against  the  underpaid  labor  of  Europe.  A  dozen  or  so  mechanics  to 
supervise  the  machinery,  etc.,  comprise  the  skilled  labor  of  any  cork-board 
plant,  of  which  there  are  just  four  in  the  United  States  to-day." 

At  the  time  these  words  were  written  comnion  labor  here  was  being  paid,  as 
stated,  $4  per  day  for  eight  hours*  work,  but  already  the  reduction  I  anticipated 
has  arrived  and  the  same  laborers  are  thankful  if  they  receive  $3  per  elglit- 
hour  day.  They  are  being  paid  from  25  to  35  cents  per  hour.  In  Spain  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  wages  of  approximate^  15  per  cent,  while  our  reduction 
here  at  home  is  25  per  cent  or  more,  so  that  the  comparative  labor  cost  in  the 
two  countries  is  decidedly  more  in  favor  of  the  American  manufiicturer  than  It 
was  when  I  wrote  and  upon  which  my  suggestion  of  a  maximum  specific  duty 
of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  based. 

If  in  considering  this  matter  you  have  time  to  read  the  brief  that  I  have 
mentioned  which  gives,  in  sequence,  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  to  whicb 
I  have  asked  your  attention,  as  also  my  right  to  speak  with  some  authority 
on  the  subject,  I  should  be  very  greatly  obliged. 
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■OCmOHIO  KflBOT  OF  HOUBS  AlOEIfDlCKRT  IH  INOBBASIIf G  THB  COST  OF  LIVINO. 

Coming  now  to  the  further  argument  to  which  I  retiuoBt  your  attention,  and 
which  was  not  atreased  In  my  previous  brlef»  though  it  was  touched  upon  there, 
I  deBlre  to  speak  upon  the  effect  that  a  high  tariff  on  cork-board  insulation  wili 
have  upon  the  cost  of  cold  storage  and  so  upon  the  cost  of  living — an  expense 
which  is  borne  either  by  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by 
the  ultimate  consumer  on  the  other.  It  does  not  so  much  affect  the  warehouse- 
m»i  or  the  dealers,  since  whatever  their  expense  may  be  they  pass  it  oil  If  the 
original  producer — that  is  to  say,  the  farmer  or  stock  raiser — desires  to  carry 
his  product  in  storage  for  a  better  market,  then  the  added  expense  will  fall  on 
him.  If  market  conditions  pcirmit  him  to  pass  it  on  when  he  sells,  it  will  con- 
tinue on  to  the  ultimate  consumer ;  if  not,  it  is  his  loss.  To  make  this  matter 
clear,  let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  cold-storage  plants,  all  refrigerated 
structures  of  whatever  kind  that  are  of  any  sise  or  importance  ia  the  United 
States,  are  to-day  insulated  with  this  material — ^pure  cork  board.  A  large  cold- 
storage  warehouse  will  take  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  square  feet  b.  m.,  viz.  1 
inch  thick.  A  comparatively  small  ice  plant  or  cold-storage  plant  will  take 
from  100,000  to  250,000  square  feet  b.  m.  In  a  single  large  plant  in  New  York 
City,  the  Merchants  Refrigerating  €k).'s  Tenth  Avenue  warehouse,  there  is  in- 
stalled between  2,000,000  and  8,000,000  square  feet  of  pure  cork  board. 

INGBBASINO  THE  SFBBAD  BgrWEBJI  PBODUCEB  AND  CONSUMES. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  average  large  warehouse  that  will  require  per- 
haps 1,000,000  square  feet  A  difference  in  price  of  10  cents  per  square  foot 
boam  measure — and  there  has  been  fully  that  difference  between  prices  a  year 
apart — ^means  a  difference  of  cost  of  $100,000  on  that  single  building,  and  the 
interest  and  depreciation  upon  that  investment  will  be  at  least  10  per  cent,  or 
$10,000  per  year.  In  sudi  a  case  we  have  $100,000  of  "  frosen  capital "  that  will 
never  be  liquefied,  and  the  consumers  of  this  country,  or  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce the  products  that  this  one  warehouse  preserves,  will  pay  $10,000  a  year  in- 
definitely for  the  privilege  of  contributing  an  excess  initial  profit  to  the  cork- 
board  manufacturers.  This  does  not  apply  alone  to  the  cold-storage  warehouse ; 
it  applies  to  the  ice-making  plants.  It  goes  into  the  cost  of  icing  every  car  of 
fruit  that  comet»  from  the  Pacific  coast  or  the  South  to  northern  markets,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  it  enters  into  the  cost  of  handling  milk  at  the  dairies  and 
creameries  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  wherever  refrigeration  goes — ^and 
it  toudies  on  our  dai^  life  in  a  hundred  ways  undreampt  of  a  generation  back — 
this  excess  profit  makes  itself  felt  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike. 

HOW  THE  AMESICAN   MONOPOLY   CBUSHBS  OUT  COMPETITION/. 

The  question  will  naturally  occur  to  you,  How  is  it  possible  that  this  can 
be  the  case  when  the  usual  law  of  competition  would  bring  into  the  business 
additional  manufacturers  if  a  large  and  unreasonable  profit  were  obtained  by 
those  already  in  the  trade?  The  answer  is  that  at  the  present  time  and  for 
many  years  past  it  has  been  the  case,  the  trade  in  the  United  States  is  domi- 
nated by  one  large  manufacturing  concern  that  produces  somewhere  between 
50  and  75  per  cent  of  the  total  American  production.  There  are  two  other 
manufacturers  in  the  States,  makii^  each  some  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction, who  follow  carefully  in  the  wake  of  the  dominating  company  referred 
to.  These  small  manufacturers  know  that  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
the  profitable  one  for  them,  is  to  follow  and  maintain  substantially  the  prices 
that  the  dominating  concern  sees  fit  to  make.  In  this  way  they  secure  a 
handsome  profit,  they  afford  a  semblance  of  competition  which  is  very  valuable 
to  the  dominant  manufacturer,  and  as  there  is  no  collusion  or  understanding 
of  any  kind  between  them,  all  the  requirements  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts  are  met,  while  at  the  same  time  the  American  consumer  is  faced  with 
what  is  practically  a  roclEribbed  monopoly.  Some  10  years  ago  another  Ameri- 
can concern,  a  company  worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  essayed  the  manufac- 
ture of  pure  cork  board.  For  three  years  after  they  started  prices  were  cut 
until  cork  board  was  sold  for  less  than  cost,  and  finally  they  decided  that  the 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle  and  ceased  manufacturing,  whereupon  prices 
promptly  rose  again  to  a  level  that  enabled  the  dominant  factor  in  the  situation 
to  recoup  the  losses  of  the  three  lean  years  during  which  the  new  competition 
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was  frosen  out  This  state  of  affairs  has  had  the  natural  result  of  chilling 
the  ardor  of  any  others  who  desired  to  enter  this  well-protected  field. 

As  to  the  profits  obtained  by  this  dominant  concern  in  the  manufacture  of 
cork  products,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  from  a  prospectus  issued  by  them 
last  fall,  when  they  were  fioating  an  issue  of  bonds,  that  their  earnings  on  a 
capitalization  of  $18,000,000  for  the  first  10  months  of  1920,  were  over  $5,000,000, 
of  which  they  proposed  to  write  off  $2,700,000  in  a  reduction  of  their  Inventory, 
contracts,  etc.,  whidi,  it  will  be  noted,  not  only  reduced  their  inventory  but 
also  their  income  tax,  while  the  physical  assets  covered  by  the  inventory,  etc., 
remained  in  their  possession  unchanged. 

It  is  certainly  dear  from  such  figures  as  these  that  this  is  no  struggling  infant 
industry  needing  protection,  but  is  rather  an  able-bodied  warrior,  not  only 
competent  to  defend  himself  but  to  inflict  considerable  damage  upon  everybody 
else. 

A  SUBSTTTUTE  FOB  SPBUCE  LUMBEB. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  proper  tariff  rate  on  this  cork- 
board  insulation,  and  I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  wood  product — the  barl^  of  the  cork  oak — ^that  it  is  made  up  in  the 
form  of  boards  or  plantcs,  that  it  takes  the  place  of  spruce  boards  in  cold- 
storage  insulation,  and  that  this  is  its  only  function  or  use.  It  is,  therefore, 
properly  speaking,  comparable  to  spruce  lumber,  both  in  its  origin  and  its 
use,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  present  tariff  carries  with  it  a  specific 
duty  practically  the  same  as  carried  in  the  Payne-Aldrlch  tariff  of  1909  on 
finished  spruce  boards,  which  was  $^50  per  thousand  square  feet,  1  inch  thiciL 
The  specific  duty  on  cork  board  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  averages  $2^ 
per  thousand  square  feet,  1  inch  thick,  the  cork  board  itself  weighings  an 
average  of  nine-tenths  pound  per  square  feet  board  measure. 

I  have  made  up  two  small  models,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention,  one  showing 
the  insulation  of  cold-storage  plants  as  it  was  20  years  ago,  consisting  of  the 
old-fashioned  boards  and  air  spaces,  so  called,  the  other  the  pure  corls-board 
insulation  of  to-day,  which  consists  of  the  cork  board  erected  in  Portland 
cement  and  finished  with  Portland  cement  plaster  on  the  interior  of  the  room. 
As  you  will  see  from  these  models,  we  have  gained  in  storage  space  by  reducing 
the  thickness  of  the  insulation,  the  cork  boards  taking  up  less  space  than  the 
spruce  boards  used  to;  we  have  gained  in  efficiency,  since  spruce  transmits 
nearly  twice  as  much  heat  for  a  given  thickness  as  cork  board;  and  we  have 
gained  in  cost,  since  to  get  an  equal  efficiency  we  would  have  to  use  eight 
spruce  1-lnch  boards  against  4  inches  of  cork  board.  We  have  also  gained  In 
safety,  since  the  cork  board  is  slow  burning,  whereas  spruce  boaitls,  when 
erected  with  air  spaces  between  them,  form  a  veritable  fire  trap.  The  present 
standard  cork-board  insulation  is,  therefore,  a  long  step  in  advance  of  the 
practice  of  20  years  ago,  and,  as  I  have  said,  this  present  insulating  material, 
pure  cork  board,  is  the  logical  successor  of  the  spruce  lumber  of  that  time, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis,  both  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  and 
the  method  of  laying  it,  which  should  be  specific,  not  ad  valorem.  You  will 
note  that  spruce  boards,  under  the  pending  tariff  bill,  come  into  this  country 
duty  free,  provided  the  country  of  export  admits  our  similar  lumber  free. 

A  specific  duty  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  and  fairest  method  of 
levying  an  import  tariff  on  articles  that  have  no  wide  variance  in  quality. 
It  is  straightforward,  simple,  definite.  There  is  no  possibility  of  loss  to  the 
Government  through  undervaluation,  nor  to  the  importer  by  overvaluation 
through  the  ignorance  of  error  of  the  appraisers.  Importations  from  every  coun- 
try pay  the  same  amount  of  duty ;  consequently  there  can  not  be  injustice  to 
anyone  through  currency  depreciation  or  exchange  fluctuations.  A  specific  duty 
can  not  give  any  nation  a  feeling  of  being  discriminated  against,  with  a  con- 
sequent loss  of  good  will  toward  our  products  and  ourselves. 

Cork  board  is  made  in  only  one  general  quality,  and  as  for  the  composition 
cork  l)oards  made  by  cementing  cork  granules  together  with  asphalt,  magnesite, 
casein,  etc.,  they  are  not  favored  by  the  users  of  cold-storage  Insulation,  and 
lacking  intrinsic  merit,  have  no  standing  or  sale  of  any  moment.  Taken  to- 
gether they  represent  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  cork-board  consumption  of  the 
country. 

IMPBACTICABILrrT  OF  THE  AMEBIC  AN   VALUATION  PLAN. 

While  I  very  greatly  hope  that  the  duty  on  cork  board  will  be  continued  as  a 
specific  duty,  yet  as  the  pending  bill  seeks  to  put  it  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis 
I  desire  to  show  you  that  if  this  is  done  and  the  American  valuation  plan  of  the 
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pending  bill  is  adopted,  it  will  absolutely  prohibit  any  large  business  in  foreign 
cork  board,  and  leave  the  American  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  practical 
American  monopoly  I  have  outlined.  My  reason  for  this  statement  is  that  the 
cork-board  business  is  largely  one  in  which  purchases  are  made  for  future 
delivery — sometimes  several  months  ahead.  Like  other  manufacturers  I  usually 
bave  in  hand  orders  for  substantial  quantities  of  cork  board  for  delivery  from 
three  to  four  months,  and  in  some  cases  six  months,  ahead.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  taking  no  orders  for  any  large  quantities  for  spring  or  summer  de- 
livery, since  I  can  not  possibly  know  or  even  guess  what  my  cost  will  be,  say 
in  March  or  April,  if  tiie  proposed  tariff  in  its  present  form  becomes  law.  I  can 
contract  for  my  raw  material  abroad,  I  can  contract  for  the  finished  cork  board, 
at  a  definite  price,  but  if  the  duty  is  to  be  assessed  upon  the  selling  price 
here  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  I  can  not  possibly  foresee  what 
that  will  be.  The  very  fact  that  my  customers  wish  to  purchase  in  advance  of 
their  requirements  is  due  to  their  belief  that  prices  will  probably  be  higher 
then,  and  if  they  are  higher  the  duty  I  have  to  pay  will  be  proportionately  in- 
creased, while  I  must  sell,  if  I  sell  at  all,  on  present  market  values. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  as  in  this  case  where  a  single  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  dominates  the  industry,  to  advance  the  selling  price  arti- 
ficially through  his  branches  all  over  the  country,  about  the  time  that  I  or  any 
other  importer  has  a  large  cargo  of  cork  board  about  due.  A  few  telegrams 
would  raise  the  market  price  from  Maine  to  California  25  per  cent  over  night. 
After  the  cargo  had  arrived  and  duty  had  been  assessed  on  that  market  price, 
a  few  more  telegrams  would  bring  it  back  to  where  it  was  before.  Such  a  state 
of  affairs.  I  respectfully  submit,  is  not  one  that  should  'be  countenanced  by 
Congress  in  framing  the  tariff  upon  an  article  of  such  importance  to  the  farmers 
and  consumers  of  this  country  as  is  the  insulation  of  cold-storage  plants  that 
conserve  the  perishable  food  products  which  the  one  produces  and  the  other 
consumes., 

I  am  convinced  that  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  the  duty  I  have  suggested 
and  fortified  with  facts  and  figures  as  to  labor  and  production  conditions,  is  the 
reasonable  and  proper  answer  to  the  question,  '*  What  import  duty  should  be 
assessed  upon  cork-board  insulation?" 

TOTS. 

[Paragraph  1414.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFBEB  C.  GILBERT,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  BEPBE- 
SENTING  THE  TOY  MANTJEACTXTBEBS  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OP  AKEBICA  (INC.). 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  president  of  The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co.,  located  at 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Senator  McCttmber.  To  what  subject  do  you  desire  to  address 
yourself? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  To  paragraph  1414. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  Relating  to  what? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Relating  to  toys.  I  represent  the  Toy  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  Ainerica,  which  has  a  membership  of  about 
134  manufacturers  who  stand  for  leadership  in  the  toy  industry.  I 
believe  that  I  also  represent  every  American  boy,  girl,  mother,  and 
father  in  the  United  States  who  is  interested  in  seeing  this  great  in- 
dustry preserved.  I  do  not  want  you  to  challenge  that  statement 
until  you  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  make  an  exhibition  of  the 
things  that  we  are  producing  in  this  country  and  to  demonstrate  to 
you  their  educational  influence  and  character.  Then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  let  you  decide  for  yourselves. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Senator,  I  have  nine  points  that  I  would  like  to  cover 
in  rotation.  I  think  if  I  could  coyer  them  as  I  have  them  in  mind 
I  would  save  the  time  of  the  committee. 
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Senator  McLean.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gii/BERT.  The  first  important  point  that  I  want  to  make  is 
the  relative  value  of  German  imports.  If  I  give  you  this  informa- 
tion, ^ou  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  paragraph 
to  which  I  am  addressing  myself. 

Toys  are  at  top  of  the  list  of  German  imports  into  the  United 
States.  But  if  the  exports  from  Germany  to  all  countries  of  all  com- 
modities are  arranged  according  to  value,  toys  stand  eighteenth  on 
the  list  of  German  exports.  When  we  turn  to  the  record  of  imports 
from  Germany  into  tne  United  States  and  arrange  them  according 
to  value,  toys  stand  second,  and  a  close  second.  This  was  the  case 
in  1912, 1913,  and  1^914,  and  the  order  was  practically  the  same  in  the 
10  years  prior  to  1914.  So  far  as  German  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  the  toy  industry  is  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  German  cheap  labor  and  child-labor  competition.  To  express  the 
same  thought  by  a  comparison  of  commodities  before  1914,  we  im- 
ported as  large  a  volume  of  toys  as  we  did  of  dyes,  and  you  all  know 
what  protection  the  dye  industry  must  have  to  survive  in  this  country. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  visualize  the  growth  of  the  new  toy  industry. 

Senator  Watson.  What  did  you  say  about  the  dye  industry? 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  I  sav  that  according  to  Government  statistics  the 
importations  from  Germany  of  toys  into  the  United  States  at  one 
time  and  another  were  as  large  as  the  imports  of  dyes  from  that 
country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Years  ago. 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  I  submit  a  short  tabulation  showing  the  imports  of 
toys  and  dyes  from  Germany  from  1910  to  1921,  omitting  the  war 
years. 


Toys: 

1910 $6,  742,  000 

1911 6, 938, 000 

J912 6. 686. 000 

1913 7, 736, 000 

1920 4, 238. 017 

1921  (10  months) 4, 365, 651 


Dyes: 

1910 $6,676,000 

1911 6. 110,  OOO 

1912 7, 713, 000 

1913 6, 717, 000 

1920 1, 565, 300 

1921  (10  months) 1. 332, 148 


Senator  Watsox.  You  mean  the  dye  importations? 
>Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  merely  trying  to  bring  out  the  comparative 
size  of  the  importations  of  toys  from  Germany  to  America  m  order 
to  show  you  clearly  the  size  of  the  toy  industry  in  Germany.  I  wish 
that  you  would  look  at  this  ohart.  The  red  line  here  represents 
imports;  the  black  line  represents  the  American  output.  Lookine  at 
the  chart  you  will  see  that  there  was  a  continuous  growth.  Foflow 
the  years  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919.  You  wiU  see  that  it  is 
growing  all  the  time. 

The  chart  covers  the  business  of  65  of  the  members  of  our  associa- 
tion from  1913  through  1919.  This  was  the  period  of  greatest  ex- 
Eansion  of  the  American  toy  industry,  and  we  have  reported  on  these 
rms  because  they  are  the  ones  wh6se  business  we  can  follow  during 
the  entire  period. 


1913 $5, 539, 812 

1914 6,486,207 

1916 L 6, 678, 022 

1916 8 ,717, 606 


1017 J. $10,085,270 

1918 10,891,254 

1919 16,924,738 
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Different  branches  of  the  American  toy  industry  which  had  to  con- 
tend with  severe  German  competition  before  1914  expanded  remark- 
ably after  imports  stopped.  An  illustration  is  the  development  of 
the  American  doll  industry.  In  1913  there  were  not  more  than  14 
firms  making  dolls  in  the  ITnited  States,  and  in  1920  there  were  142 
doll  factories.  And  under  the  effects  of  German  competition  I  will 
show  you  in  a  few  moments  what  has  become  of  that  American  doll 
industry. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  Have  you  a  chart  that  will  show  how  the 
prices  went  up? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  haven't  a  chart  which  will  show  that.  You  can 
visualize  that  for  yourself. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  is  a  limit  to  my  imagination. 

Mr.  Gn-BERT.  You  will  find  a  drop  in  1921. 

The  next  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  with  reference  to  the  im- 
ports and  the  deductions  to  be  gained  therefrom. 

Senator  Watson.  Won't  you  answer  Senator  La  Follette's  question 
as  to  how  prices  went  up  ? 

Mr.  GUiBERT.  Toys  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  a  variety  that  I 
can  not  give  you  the  definite  percentage  of  increase  in  price.  I  should 
say  that  the  prices  have  doubled. 

Senator  Watson.  We  want  your  best  judgment,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  my  b^  judgment. 

I  want  you  to  note  the  growth  of  imports.  In  1913  they  were  about 
$8,000,000,  and  went  up  in  1914  to  $9,000,000.  Here  [indicating  1914 
on  diart]  is  the  beginning  of  serious  Japanese  competition.  Up  to 
this  point,  practically  speaking,  the  only  goods  coming  into  this 
country  were  from  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Now  we  have  them 
c<Mning  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  The  Japa- 
nese imports  are  represented  by  this  line  [indicating  1&15,  1916, 
1917,  and  1918  on  chart] ,  and  their  importations  increased  as  shown 
here.  Here  again,  in  1919,  we  see  the  German  importations  reap- 
pearing on  the  horizon.  Here  [indicating  1921]  is  the  point  on 
the  chart  which  shows  the  effect  of  the  destructiveness  of  German 
competition.  That  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  importa- 
tions are  diminishing.  This  column  represents  Germany  and  that 
[indicating]  all  other  countries. 

The  imports  of  toys  into  the  United  States  from  1913  through 
1921  ( 10  months) ,  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 

Imparti  of  att  toys  except  doUi, 


Germany. 

Japan. 

1301,249 

434,006 

470,345 

494,248 

1,097,744 

1,485,535 

1,010,209 

3,958,051 

886,744 

France. 

England. 

All  other 
countries. 

Total. 

1913 

15, 862;  610 
5,926,041 
5,125,764 
1,758,663 

$156,316 
206,134 
156,507 

101,276 
44,395 
66,037 

164,688 

8285,849 

420,859 

485.299 

137,306 

74,154 

26,533 

28,577 

195, 131 

1266, 147 

279,523 

199,317 

56,003 

30,108 

22,290 

16,372,371 

1»14 

7,287,623 
6,387,232 

1915 

me 

2,544,774 

1917 

15,751 

1,319,033 

1918 

1.528.753 

1919 

531,904 
3,186,650 
3,374,616 

83,248            l',  719!  975 

1920 

393,642            7.898.162 

1921(I0mos.) 

249,790 

206,636 

360,864 

5,058,650 

We  have  arranged  this  table  to  show  the  Hve  countries  from  which 
the  greatest  volume  of  imports  came.    France  and  England  are  the 
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two  countries  which  have  stood  third  and  fourth  in  order  of  value 
of  toy  imports  into  the  United  States  from  1918  through  1919. 
During  the  first  11  months  of  1920  Czechoslovakia  took  third  place, 
with  a  total  of  $199,300.  Germany  is  coming  back  by  leaps  ana 
bounds.  This  is  the  critical  year,  and  relief  must  he  afforded 
promptly  to  save  many  of  the  American  toy  firms. 


Importa  of  dolls  and  paria  of. 


Oermany. 


1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921(10mo9.)- 


91,537,964 

1,791,913 

1,661,511 

617,333 

3,294 


451,826 

1,^1,067 

991,035 


Japan. 


91,505 

2,925 

4,260 

7,471 

108,608 

474,882 

742,637 

1,705,348 

286,551 


France. 


S8,776 
12,288 

d.lXIV 

6,166 
8,608 
20,960 
20,432 
20,167 
12,808 


All  other 
countries. 


814,939 

9,372 

36,671 

41,300 

2.724 

4,121 

17,549 

62,960 

41,404 


Total. 


81,663,184 

1,816,486 

1,608,131 

672,270 

123,134 

489,992 

1,232,344 

2,839.532 

1,331, 79f 


The  importance  of  German  and  Japanese  competition  is  demon- 
strated by  this  table,  which  shows  the  big  gap  between  the  volume 
of  imports  from  those  countries  and  imports  from  the  next  country 
in  order  of  value,  France.  The  imports  from  all  other  countries 
besides  the  first  two  are  negligible. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  are  Uie  Japanese  importations  diminishing? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Because  the  Japanese  can  not  compete  with  Ger- 
many. 

I  will  try  to  show  you  by  actual  examples  why  the  German  impor- 
tations are  so  tremendous.  I  shall  do  tnat  after  I  have  shown  you 
the  American  merchandise  that  has  made  our  American  growth 
possible.  I  haven't  the  time  to  go  into  all  the  figures  shown  on  the 
chart,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  I  should  pve  to  you  a  picture 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  America.  I  want  to  show  you,  by  way  of 
illustration,  examples  of  the  types  of  toys  that  we  are  making  in 
America. 

I  have  referred  several  times  to  the  "  new  "  toy  industry  in  this 
country.  I  have  a  reason  for  calling  it  the  new  American  inaustry.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  through  this  asso- 
ciation, is  to  visualize  to  the  American  people  just  what  the  industry 
means  to  them  and  to  their  children. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  are  doing,  I  will  pass 
around  various  sets  of  toys. 

We  cover  in  the  toy  industry  to-day  in  an  elementary  way  almost 
every  engineering  subject  that  is  known.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  set 
of  toys  on  signaling.  This  goes  into  the  wigwag  signal  system. 
With  each  set  of  toys  that  has  a  relation  to  an  inaustry  there  is  a 
book  that  tells  the  child  about  that  particular  industry,  the  idea 
being  to  develop  leadership  in  boys  and  the  engineering  instinct.  I 
think  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  will  find  a  little  book  with  each 
set  that  tells  the  story  of  these  toys.  The  book  tells  what  the  children 
can  do  with  each  of  them.  It  is  our  purpose  to  couple  fun  and  edu- 
cation. 
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We  are  pioneers  in  the  development  of  educational  toys.  It  was 
never  known,  it  was  never  developed  until  we  had  this  opportunity 
in  the  last  few  years. 

I  forgot  to  call  vour  attention  to  one  factor  that  should  be  men- 
tioned. In  1914  there  were,  according  to  the  census  of  manufac- 
turers, 290  toy  manufacturers ;  in  1920  uiere  were  1,800  toy  factories, 
employing  about  40,000  people.  You  can  multiply  that  number  oi 
employees  many  times  when  you  take  into  account  the  workers  who 
turn  out  aU  the  materials  which  go  into  the  making  of  toys. 

For  example,  much  low-grade  lumber,  which  would  otherwise 
lack  a  market,  is  used  by  tov  manufacturers,  thus  giving  the  farmer 
an  opportunity  to  "market  his  surplus  lumber,  wl^ich  would  not  be 
usable  otherwise.  Without  this  market  for  poor  grades  the  better 
fi^rades  can  not  be  profitably  handled.  Toy  makers,  cutting  up  their 
lumber  into  a  great  variety  of  small  shapes  and  sizes,  can  utilize 
CTades  which  are  unprofitable  in  most  otl^er  lines.  In  this  way  the 
New  England  States  have  benefited  very  materially  from  the  growth 
of  the  wooden-toy  industry  in  America.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
many  other  sections,  especially  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  more 
recently  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Kindly  look  at  these  various  toys  as  they  are  exhibited.  You  can 
easily  imagine  the  immense  amount  of  material  that  is  used  in  their 
construction. 

This  set  [indicating]  is  by  way  of  illustration  of  principles  of  the 
sciences.  At  the  same  time  that  we  try  to  teach  the  boy  something 
we  attempt  to  keep  fun  in  front  of  him,  so  that  he  does  not  really 
discover  tnat  he  is  oein^  taught. 

The  subject  of  electricity  is  covered  by  sets  on  electricity.  There 
are  electrical  trains,  and  so  on.  With  each  set  there  is  a  book  which 
will  give  the  boy  a  fundamental  idea  of  railroading  and  arouse 
interest  in  that  kmd  of  work. 

Here  is  a  wireless  set. 

Senator  La  Folilette.  Is  there  anything  to  teach  the  boy  to  make 
poison  ^as? 

Mr.  SiLBEBT.  Not  poison  gas ;  but  we  have  chemical  sets.  There 
is  hardly  a  subject  that  you  can  mention  that  we  have  overlooked. 
Practically  all  the  toy  nlanuf acturers  in  America  are  producing  one 
or  the  other  of  these  things  that  give  the  children  a  cnance  to  learn 
about  these  different  industries. 

This  set  was  prepared  by  some  Government  experts  and  teaches 
the  boy  what  the  Weather  Bureau  means  to  him.  1  want  to  empha- 
size particularly  the  educational  nature  of  these  things  and  their 
influence  upon  the  child's  mind. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  remember  the  A,  B,  C  blocks  and 
the  books  that  you  read  as  children.  I  want  to  speak  particularly  of 
those  for  the  development  of  the  child's  mind  in  tne  kindergarten  age. 
Most  of  the  things  used  in  kindergartens  are  products  of  our  manu- 
facturers. 

I  am  ready  to  make  the  statement  that  after  you  have  examined 
the  variety  of  things  we  lay  out  here,  you  will  agree  that  it  is  the 
second,  if  not  the  first,  educational  influence  in  America  to-day.  All 
of  these  blocks  are  built  with  the  idea  of  educating  the  child.  These 
are  all  products  of  toy  manufacturers. 
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Leaving  tojrs  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  boys,  although  girls 
are  playing  with  them  more  and  more  every  year,  for  a  moment,  we 
will  take  up  toys  for  the  girls.  Here  we  have  sewing  sets  and  paint- 
ing sets  of  every  description  and  kind.  And  here  is  an  absolutelj 
new  toy  for  girls — a  set  of  wooden  parts  which  can  be  made  up  into 
flowers,  trellises,  and  other  things  which  appeal  to  girls. 

I  have  here  only  a  small  selection  of  the  many  samples  that  illus- 
trate what  is  being  done. 

Here  are  sets  of  construction  toys.  These  are  things  made  out  of 
steel. 

Those  sets  [indicating]  range  in  price  from  50  cents  up  to  $10 
or  $15. 

Now  we  go  into  geo^aphy.  We  have  games  and  map  puzzles  to 
put  together,  all  of  which  incidentally  teach  geo^aphy  and  develop 
the  child  along  educational  lines.  T^nat  is  wny  I  called  it  the  new 
American  business,  because  there  were  no  toys  of  this  type  until  we 
made  them. 

I  think  there  is  something  here  representative  of  every  sort  of  toy 
you  can  imagine.  I  want  you  to  appreciate  fully  the  tremendous 
educational  influence.  I  want  to  empnasize  that  it  ha^i  been  a  ^at 
factor  in  determining  the  development  of  this  business.  I  have 
spoken  of  American  merchandise.  American  ingenuity  has  made 
this  growth  possible.  I  have  illustrated  our  output  by  various  sam- 
ples so  that  you  might  readily  see  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  fine  reproduction  of  a  tram  and  locomotiye 
made  by  the  Ives  Manufacturing  Corporation,  of  Bridgeport.  This 
one  set  represents  an  investment  of  probablv  $86,000  in  dies,  tools, 
and  machmery,  in  order  to  make  the  reproductions  as  true  to  real 
trains  as  they  can  be  made. 

By  the  way,  do  not  lose  sight  of  this,  one  of  America's  greatest 
creations,  the  Kiddie-Kar.  I  want  to  call  it  to  your  attention,  be- 
cause American  ingenuity  has  stood  at  the  front  m  the  invention  of 
the  most  famous  of  these  sorts  of  things.  That  is  made  at  North 
Bennington,  Vt. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  also  to  this  item,  an  all- wood  doll 
made  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  Ajneri- 
can  ingenuity  that  I  can  show  you.  The  walking  doll  is  another 
fine  product. 

Still  another  type  of  toy  is  this  one,  which  enables  the  boy  to  see 
how  automobiles  are  put  together.  It  shows  the  gears  and  rear 
axle;  in  fact,  it  teaches  the  whole  construction  of  tne  automobile. 
That  is  what  we  call  the  instructive  type  of  toy.  That,  also,  is  a  crea- 
tion of  American  ingenuity.  There  is  no  end  of  them.  To  save  your 
time,  I  have  had  these  things  laid  out  that  you  may  see  them. 

Now,  I  want  to  illustrate  to  you  the  type  of  competition  which  we 
have  to  meet.  I  might  add  (iiat  Columbia  University  has  gotten  out 
a  book — a  very  illuminating  book— on  what  the  American  toy  indus- 
try has  done  tor  the  education  of  the  American  children,  x  ou  will 
find  that  in  a  great  many  schools  these  toys  are  being  used  as  a  part 
of  courses  of  study.  They  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
attention  of  the  children  while  they  are  being  taught  difficult  sub- 
jects that  they  do  not  readily  understand. 
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Now,  with  your  permission.  I  should  like  to  show  you  what  I  will 
call  Exhibit  A.  1  want  to  show  you  comparable  items  from  Ger- 
many, so  that  you  may  get  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  compe- 
tition we  are  compelled  to  meet. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  Germany.  Let  us  go  back  te  the  type  of  toys 
manufactured  there.  Then  you  will  discover  why  the  unports  of 
German  tojs  are  as  large  as  those  of  any  merchandise.  Here  is  a 
letter,  for  mstance,  that  was  circulated  all  over  the  United  Stetes. 

Senator  Watsok.  Do  they  make  all  of  these  [indicating  American 
toys]? 

Mr.  GiLBBBT.  We  have  developed  these  only  in  the  last  few  years. 
I  am  trying  to  picture  to  you  what  we  have  done  or  what  we  did  do 
when  we  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  this  industry  in  America. 
I  want  now  to  draw  a  parallel.  Germany  has  not  yet  made  most  of 
the  toys  I  have  shown  you,  but  she  will  do  so  with  child  labor  if  our 
industry  is  not  adequately  protected. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  was  sent  out  by  a  German  factory  to  a  great 
many  families  in  America  asking  them  to  send  a  dollar  to  Germany 
for  10  German  toys.  I  took  one  of  these  letters  and  mailed  a  dollar 
to  Germany  myself.  This  is  the  picture  which  was  with  it.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  the  little  children  and  the  aged  grandmother  work- 
in^  in  t£.eir  homes  on  these  very  items.  ^ 

Now,  here  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make :  The  Germans  are  capitaliz- 
ing the  fact  that  they  can  sell  their  products  at  the  prices  they  ask 
because  their  toys  are  made  by  child  labor.  I  have  read  trade  jour- 
nals in  which  tney  advertised  the  fact  that  the  reason  they  can  un- 
dersell the  whole  world  is  that  they  use  child  labor  in  the  production 
of  their  toys.  You  asked  a  moment  ago  why  Japanese  competition 
has  gone  (town.  That  is  the  reason.  Even  Japan  can  not  compete 
against  German  child  labor. 

I  want  to  show  you  now  what  I  received  in  response  to  that  letter 
and  my  $1  bill.  These  toys  were  received  in  my  office  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  They  came  to  me  for  $1,  all  charges  paid.  I  wish  yon  would 
inspect  those  toys,  because  you  will  see  that  every  one  is  cut  out  by 
hand.  They  are  painted  by  hand.  I  am  going  to  leave  the  photo- 
grap>hs  to  illustrate  this  kind  of  competition. 

I  just  want  you  to  picture  in  your  own  minds  what  a  set  of  toys 
like  that  could  be  manufactured  for  here  in  America. 

You  know  about  the  child-labor  laws  in  the  United  Statea  You 
will  never  find  on  the  records  that  American  toy  manufacturers  ap- 
peared against  child-labor  laws.  In  fact,  our  association  voted  to 
nght  for  laws  of  that  kind.  Yet  these  Germans  are  advertising  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  they  can  s&ll  a  certain  class  of  toys  is  that 
they  are  produced  largely  by  child  labor. 

I  want  you  to  picture  in  your  mind  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce 
the  tovs  for  whidi  I  paid  $1.  Just  try  to  imagine.  Those  things  are 
cut  of  wood.  They  are  all  painted  by  hand  and  decorated  by  hand. 
Notice  the  eyes.    The  whole  assortment  was  sent  to  me  for  $1. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  did  yon  buy  that? 

Mr.  GiiiBEBT.  In  answer  to  that  letter  I  sent  a  dollar  bill  to  Ger- 
many. This  letter  was  circulated  among  Germans  in  America.  This 
whole  asBortment  was  sent  to  me  for  that  dollar  bill.    Just  look  at 
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the  various  individual  pieces.  Here  is  a  mechanical  toy.  Here  is  a 
little  automobile  with  people  inside  of  the  car.  Here  are  toys  of  every 
descriptidn  and  kind.  You  could  not  reproduce  that  item  here  by 
any  method  of  manufacturing,  by  any  kind  of  labor  except  at  an 
enormous  cost 

That  reminds  me  of  a  remark  made  by  a  gentleman  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  regard  to  silk.  This  silk  man  said  that  Ameri- 
can labor  was  so  very  efficient  and  that  he  had  never  seen  anything 
that  we  could  not  make  here  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  made  abroad. 
This  set  of  toys  here  can  not  be  reproauced  in  this  country  for  $75. 
You  can  judge  for  yourselves.  We  can  not  reproduce  a  thing  like 
that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  we  were  on  a  starvation  basis  in  this 
country,  we  might  be  very  glad  to  reproduce  them  at  those  prices. 

Mr.  GusBBT.  At  a  doUar  ? 

Senator  La  Foulette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  What  are  we  doing  here?  This  [indicating]  crawl- 
ing mud  turtle  with  natural  colors  is  the  type  of  thing  we  are  making 
idong  cheap  lines.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest  illustrations. 
We  have  a  gentleman  in  this  audience  who  has  just  returned  from 
Germany  where  he  went  in  the  interests  of  our  own  tov  manufac- 
turers. Look  at  that  gun !  Think  of  the  price  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  an  article  of  that  kind.  That  gun  cost  at  retail  in  Germany  18 
marks,  about  10  cents.  I  tell  you  frankly,  gentlemen,  that  we  can 
not  take  the  bolt  out  and  make  it  for  10  cents.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  could  bu^  the  bolt  in  quantity  for  10  cents  each  in  America  under 
the  most  efficient  factory  conditions. 

Here  is  another  gun  which  was  sold  for  35  marks.  Think  of  it! 
Nineteen  cents  for  this  gun.  It  is  almost  unbelievable.  Here  [in- 
dicating] is  a  finer  one  which  was  bought  for  100  mar]s;s. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  Germans  equipped  to  make  these  [indi- 
cating educational  toys]  ? 

Mr.  GniBERT.  Yes. 

Senator  MoLean.  Are  they  patented  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  patented. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  equipped  to  reproduce  them? 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  They  are  equipped  to  reproauce  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  not  made  by  cnildren,  is  it  [indicating  an 
American  toy]  ? 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  No;  that  is  not  made  by  children — not  those. 

This  [indicating  a  German  sample]  is  a  representative  type.  The 
Germans  specialize  a  great  deal  in  what  we  call  the  trashy  type,  of 
which  a  tremendous  quantity  is  sold.  In  addition  to  that,  we  com- 
pete on  items  of  this  character — ^trains  and  that  sort  of  thing—that 
are  factory  made.  To  illustrate  the  physical  impossibility  of  compe- 
tition on  such  toys,  let  me  say  that  mose  ^ns  could  not  possibly  be 
sold  for  any  such  price  as  that  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Watson.  What  would  a  gun  like  that  from  Germany  sell 
for  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Well,  I  think  that  that  trolley  car  over  there  would 
illustrate  my  point  better.  That  car  was  bought  at  retail  in  New 
York  City  for  $2.46.  At  the  same  time  it  was  being  sold  in  Chica^ 
at  97  cents.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  get  my  point.    If  not,  it  is 
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this,  that  the  importers  of  German  toys  are  making  tremendous  prof- 
its. The  customers  do  not  get  the  benefit.  I  think  your  own  investi- 
Stions  will  brin^  this  out  I  feel  that  you  will  discover  that  the 
nerican  public  is  not  getting  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices. 

Senator  jDiujkqham.  Will  you  please  explain  that? 

Mr.  GiiiBEBT.  The  idea  is  that  in  New  York  City  one  concern  is 
charging  $2.45  for  this  article  and  in  Chicago  it  is  sold  for  97  cents. 

Senator  Dilukoham.  What  do  you  make  it  for  ? 

Mr.  GiiiBEBT.  So  that  it  will  retail  at  not  less  than  $8.  It  has  quite 
a  little  mechanism  in  it,  as  you  can  see  if  you  will  look  at  the  inside 
of  it.  I  will  tie  these  together;  they  are  comparable  items.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  tea  set  This  is  the  domestic  one.  The  domestic 
price  of  this  tea  set  is  $45  per  gross.  The  wholesale  price,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  find  out,  is  $83  per  j^oss  on  the  German  toy  when  sold 
in  New  York.  That  is  the  American  item ;  this  is  the  German  item. 
That  illustrates  the  difference.  Of  course,  these  prices,  you  under- 
stand, are  those  that  we  got  from  the  importer.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  Grerman  factory  price  is.  We  rather  feel  that  the  investi- 
gation you  are  making  will  probably  show  the  differences. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  being  driven  out  of  business  and  the 
consumer  is  not  getting  the  benefit  of  low  prices? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  made  a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  the  effect  that  unless  something  is  done  this  industry 
will  be  destroyed.  In  1920  we  had  134  doll  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States ;  there  are  only  12  left  to-day.  This  industry  is  being 
destroyed. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  prices  do  the  American  people  pay 
for  the  German  goods,  as  compared  with  the  prices  that  they  pay 
for  the  American  goods,  at  retail } 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Let  me  nave  that  train.  A  Chicago  concern  is  sell- 
ing German  and  American  trains.    Mr.  Ives,  what  is  the  cost  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  It  was  landed  here  for  $1.09.  1  think  it  sold  for  $2.50 
to  $8. 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  What  does  the  comparable  item  sell  for  ? 

Mr.  Ives.  ^.76. 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  There  is  an  absolute  comparison.  Does  that  answer 
the  question  ? 

Senator  McOcTKHiaL  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  bring  your 
testimony  to  a  close,  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  quickly  as  you  can,  if  we  are  to 
hear  the  rest  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  shall  not  have  the  time  to  so  through  these  other 
items,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  that  I  should  like  to  make. 
If  vour  committee  should  find  that  it  needs  additional  samples  or 
tables  of  German  and  American  prices  on  similar  toys  we  can  supply 
many  more  examples  at  any  time. 

I  want  to  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  effect  of  this  competition.  The 
effect  has  been  illustrated  to  some  extent  by  one  department  of  our 
business — ^the  doll  industry. 

Here  is  an  illustration  that  I  desire  to  make.  At  a. hearing  in  this 
room  we  had  a  man  representing  us — a  doll  manufacturer.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers' 
Association.  That  gentleman  at  one  time  employed  250  people  in 
New  York.  He  is  now  out  of  the  manufacturing  busine^  his  labor 
is  no  longer  employed,  and  he  has  become  an  importer.   When  he  re- 
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signed  from  the  Toy  Manufacturers'  Association  he  said  that  he  found 
on  a  trip  to  Germany,  from  which  he  had  just  returned,  that  commer- 
cially Germany  was  beginning  to  win  the  war. 

Another  point,  if  we  can  not  meet  this  kind  of  com^petition,  tiie 
educational-toy  business  is  not  going  to  develop.  I  think  that  no 
one  wants  to  see  that  toy  business — ^the  educational-toy  business— 
destroyed. 

Senator  McLeak.  What  percentage  has  dropped  olFt 

Mr.  GiL&EBT.  Fifty  per  cent  or  more. 

Senator  McLbak.  How  are  prices  now,  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Thirty,  40,  or  60  per  cent  lower. 

Senator  Watsok.  How  do  you  want  the  bill  changed? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  So  far  as  putting  on  a  high  enough  tariff  wall  is 
concerned,  we  know  that  you  can  not  do  it.  We  can  readily  see  that 
the  question  of  keeping  out  German  toys  altogether  is  ridiculous. 
We  asked  the  House  for  60  per  cent  on  f oreim  value.  Since  then 
the  mark  has  dropped  from  $1.35  per  hundred  to  $0.52.  We  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  tariff  of  at  least  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign 
value  or  a  corresponding  rate  on  American  valuation.  We  need  at 
least  a  40  per  cent  duty  on  a  value  that  is  obtainable  in  this  country 
and  is  tangible. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  a  70  per  cent  duty,  based  on 
the  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  On  foreign  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Gilbekt.  Not  less  than  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation.  We 
really  need  more. 

There  is  one  recommendation  that  I  should  like  to  make.  We  think 
that  some  paragraph  should  be  inserted  in  the  tariff  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  merchandise  made  in  foreign  countries  under 
conditions  that  are  not  allowed  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  use  children  in  this  country.  There  should 
be  some  clause  in  the  bill  that  will  prohibit  manufacturers  in  foreign 
countries  who  use  labor  under  conditions  that  we  are  not  permitted 
to  use  from  importing  their  goods  into  this  country.  We  think  that 
is  an  absolutely  fair  request. 

Senator  Watsok.  How  are  you  going  to  find  out? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  another  change  in  the  tariff  that  I  want  to 
refer  to,  and  then  I  shall  be  through.  This  talk  has  taken  up  mons 
time  than  I  thought  it  would. 

We  ask  that  the  portion  of  paragraph  1414  which  refers  to  toy 
books  read  as  follows:  "Toy  twoks  prmted  on  paper  or  doth,  un- 
bound, or,  flexibly  bound,  or  in  binding  of  cardboard  bearing  illumi- 
nated cover  design  for  children,  printed  lithographically  oi*  other- 
wise." 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Graham  will  speak  further  on  this  point  under 
paragraph  1310.  We  are  simply  going  on  record  as  supporting:  his 
request. 

We  have  a  man  who  has  just  returned  from  Germany  with  labor 
statistics.  We  would  like  to  nave  this  data  in  the  hearing.  We  would 
like  to  have  it  in  to  show  just  what  our  request  is  and  why  it  is  made. 

Senator  MoCumher.  That  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  GiLBEHT.  That  will  save  your  time. 
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Whenever  the  competition  of  German  goods  with  American  products  is  under 
consideration  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the 
mark  has  fallen  far  more  rapidly  than  has  the  purchasing  power  of  tlie  mark 
in  Germany.  In  November,  1921,  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany 
were  at  about  15  times  prewar  figures,  while  the  value  of  the  mark,  expressed 
in  dollars,  was  approximately  one-flftieth.  A  workman  In  the  toy  district,  who 
was  paid  60  pfennigs  an  hour  in  1914,  received  7  marks  15  pfennigs  an  hour  in 
Novemlier,  1921.  The  mark  was  worth  23.85  cents  in  1914;  it  was  worth  less 
than  half  a  cent  in  November,  1921.  Thus  the  marks,  bought  with  a  dollar,  had 
a  purchasing  power  three  and  a  third  times  as  great  when  paying  for  labor 
costs  in  November,  1921,  as  they  had  in  July,  1914.  This  extra  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  has  gone  to  enrich  the  German  manufacturer,  who  sells  at  higher 
prices  for  export,  the  German  Government,  who  takes  part  of  the  difference 
as  an  export  tax,  and  the  American  importer,  who  sells  the  merchandise  at  the 
American  market  price. 

I  was  told  by  an  American  importer  that  he  had  purchased  toys  in  Nurn- 
burg  in  October,  1921,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  3  cents  landed  in  New  York ;  these 
goods  had  a  retail  selling  value  here  of  25  cents,  and  the  importer  said  that 
he  would  sell  at  $18  a  gross.  Imported  decalcomania  transfer  pictures  costing 
35  cents  a  gross  landed  are  sold  at  90  cents  a  gross  by  the  importer,  which  is 
the  same  price  at  which  he  sells  the  domestic  article,  for  which  he  pays  twice 
as  much. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Handelskammer)  of  Sonneberg,  in  the  heart 
of  the  toy  district,  estimated  in  October,  1921,  that  workers  were  receiving 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  prewar  wages,  lower  office  help  eight  to  ten  times,  and 
higher  ofl^ice  help  three  to  four  times.  Rents  have  been  advanieed  In  only  a 
trifling  degree. 

In  the  Sonneberg  district,  where  many  varieties  of  cheap  toys  are  made, 
there  Is  a  single  wage  scale  for  all  workers.  This  was,  October  1,  1921,  7.15 
marks  for  men  of  25  years  and  4.50  marks  for  women  of  22  years.  This  is  the 
basic  '*  tariff/'  or  minimum  wage.  Percentages  are  added  for  Increased  age  up 
to  30,  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  5,  for  married  men  or  women  who  sup- 
port some  one  besides  themselves,  and  for  economic  crises,  such  as  a  sharp  rise 
in  the  price  of  potatoes.  Pieceworkers  must  be  guaranteed  25  per  cent  above 
the  minimum  wage.  In  this  district  there  are  many  house  workers,  who  are 
really  independent  manufacturers,  using  their  homes  as  factories  and  employ- 
ing members  of  their  own  families  and  near-by  neighbors  as  workers,  and  home 
workers,  who  take  materials  from  the  factories  and  are  paid  on  the  piecework 
basis. 

In  the  Numberg  district,  making  metal  toys  and  a  number  of  other  toys  of 
the  more  expensive  type,  workers  are  paid  according  to  the  "  tariff'  or  wage 
scale  of  their  work — ^metal  workers,  printers,  lithographers,  etc.  The  October 
scale  ranged  from  7  marks  to  9  marks  an  hour  as  the  "basic"  figure,  with 
increases  as  above  stated  for  age,  service,  etc.  Foremen  had  a  basic  wage, 
August  1,  1921,  of  1,850  marks  a  month ;  superintendents,  2,100  marks  a  month. 
All  workers  as  well  as  all  employers  are  thoroughly  organized  and  readjust- 
ments of  wages  are  going  on  constantly. 

Food  costs  in  Germany  in  October,  1921,  were  approximately  as  follows: 
Bread,  8  to  9  marks  for  a  2-pound  loaf ;  butter,  25  to  40  marks  a  pound ;  pota- 
toes, 75  to  80  marks  a  hundred  pounds;  ham.  14  marks  a  pound;  goose,  18 
marks  a  pound ;  fish,  2  to  5  marks  a  pound  (the  German  pound  is  about  10  per 
cent  greater  than  the  avoirdupois  pound) ;  milk,  3  marks  60  pfennigs  a  liter; 
eggs,  2  marks  60  pfennigs  each;  a  suit  of  men's  clothes,  650  to  2,000  marks; 
shoes,  from  150  to  500  marks. 

Thus  workers  earning  from  4  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour,  with  foremen  at  $10 
to  $25  a  month,  are  competing  with  our  own  workmen.  The  German  workman 
can  buy  good  fish  at  1  cent  a  pound,  bread  at  2  cents  a  pound,  milk  at  less  than 
2  cents  a  quart,  a  very  good  suit  of  clothes  for  less  than  $5,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  less  than  ?1.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  these  are  the  real  figures  to  consider 
when  adjusting  tariff  rates  to  meet  cost  of  production. 

There  is  a  great  and  vitally  Important  toy  business  which  is  distinctly  Ameri- 
can, built  up  by  American  genius,  and  superimposed  upon  the  old  toy  business 
by  American  inventiveness  and  American  vision.  There  are  the  many  educa- 
tional and  instructive  toys — the  toys  which  lay  the  foundation  for  lives  of  use- 
fulness, which  train  the  hands  and  the  brains  and  the  hearts  of  American  chit- 
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dren.  There  are  the  new  dolls,  which  were  created  in  wide  variety  and  hereto- 
fore unknown  naturalness,  and  thus  opened  up  new  fields,  so  that  sales  of  dolls 
quadrupled  during  the  "  absence  by  request  "  of  the  German  doll.  It  is  Jthls  new 
industry,  so  graphically  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  honorable  committee 
by  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  must  be  protected  against  cheap  foreign  imitations.  That 
new  industry,  founded  upon  a  new  idea  of  education  as  well  as  amusement, 
believing  that  American  children  should  grow  up  with  American  ideals,  created, 
not  copied — tliis  industry,  with  its  hundreds  of  factories,  with  more  than 
40,000  workpeople  scattered  through  more  than  half  the  States  of  the  Union, 
needs  the  protection  of  an  import  duty  which  will  take  into  account  differences 
in  labor  and  living  conditions. 

BISQUE  DOLL  HEADS. 

[Paragraph  1414.] 

STATEKENT    OF    W.    H.    FTTLPEB,    BEPBESBNTIKa    THE    FXTLPEB 

POTTBBY  CO.,  PLEMHTOTON,  N.  J. 

Senator  McChmbeb.  What  is  your  name  and  whom  do  you  rep- 
resent? 

Mr.  FuLPER.  W.  H.  Fulper.    I  represent  the  Fulper  Pottery  Co. 

We  manufacture  doll  heads.  I  have  some  figures  here,  which  are 
made  up  on  a  comparative  basis. 

Our  wholesale  price  is  316  per  cent  above  the  price  on  German 
doll  heads.  Our  extreme  price  is  253  per  cent  higher;  that  is  to  say, 
our  extreme  price  is  253  per  cent  higher  than  what  I  purchased 
these  doll  heads  for  in  New  York. 

At  the  present  time  our  business  is  practically  dead  so  far  as  doll 
heads  are  concerned.  We  started  in  1919.  We  built  up  quite  a  large 
business,  and  had.  a  capacity  of  20,000  doll  heads  per  week.  We  dis- 
continued the  manufacture  of  quantities  of  doll  heads  in  October, 
1920,  and  made  only  a  few  fill-ins  until  February  11,  1921,  at  which 
time  we  discontinued  all  manufacturing  of  doll  heads  and  had  a 
large  unsold  stock  on  hand.  We  have  made  no  heads  for  practically 
a  year. 

Senator  La  FdLLBTTE,  You  manufacture  only  the  doll  heads? 

Mr.  FuupER.  Yes,  sir;  we  manufacture  only  tne  doll  heads. 

It  is  practically  all  hand  labor.  Hand  labor  enters  into  the  cost 
to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent.  It  has  cost  us  approximately  $100,000 
to  make  possible  the  manufacture  of  bisque  doll  heads  in  America. 

The  Valuation  Investigation  Division  of  the  Treasury  stated  that 
our  exhibit  of  American  bisque  doll  heads  and  German  heads  was 
the  best  exhibit  of  similar  merchandise  that  the  investigators  had 
seen. 

The  quality  of  American  bisque  doll  heads  is  recognized  by  ex- 
perts as  being  at  least  equal  to  the  best  German  doll  heads.  Other 
makes,  such  as  English,  French,  and  Japanese,  are  not  in  any  way 
comparable  in  quality  to  the  German  heads.  They  are  inferior  in 
finishing  and  decoration. 

The  German  doll-head  industry  is  very  large.  Many  thousands  of 
persons  are  employed,  and  their  skill  has  been  developed  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  century.  This 
doll-head  industry  can  not  be  established  in  America  and  the  neces- 
sary skilled  workmen  trained  unless  adequate  protection  is  given  in 
the  new  tariff  law. 
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We  understand  that  although  doll  heads  are  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  paragraph  in  the  present  tariff  law  which  refers  to  Parian, 
bisque,  and  similar  products,  they  have  been  permitted  to  come  in 
unoer  the  paragraph  on  toys  and  parts  of  toys  at  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent  instead  of  55  per  cent,  as  specified  in  the  other  scheaule. 

We  ask  that  this  Treasury  decision  be  definitely  set  aside  or  that 
the  rate  in  paragraph  1414  be  made  55  per  cent  on  American  valua- 
tion; 40  per  cent  on  American  valuation  would  not  be  sufficient. 
However,  the  rate  in  the  Fordney  bill  which  covers  Parian,  bisque, 
etc.,  is  55  per  cent,  and  if  doll  heads  are  definitely  classified  under 
that  paragraph  we  have  the  protection  we  need. 

However,  the  protection  of  doll  heads  alone  is  not  sufficient,  be- 
cause the  head  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  doll  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  cost  of  production,  and  unless  dolls  with  bisque  heads 
also  have  a  protection  of  55  per  cent  on  American  value  our  industry 
can  not  survive.  For  that  reason  we  ask  your  committee  to  arrange 
so  that  the  paragraph  under  which  dolls  with  bisque  heads  will  be 
classified  shall  carry  the  protection  of  55  per  cent. 

May  I  file  this  statement? 

Senator  MoCumber,  Yes. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Price$  of  Oerman  samplea. 


Nttmbfln. 


anyi. 
aocvB. 


Wholesale 

price  per 

docen. 


t8.00 
8.00 
6.50 
0.35 
7.00 


Compares 
with  oar 
number. 


40 
1 

9e 
2b 
2a 


Onrbest 


dftten 
prloe. 


10.00 
11.36 
16.75 
30l26 
27.00 


Oorex- 


tnren' 
dOBon 
prios. 


17.80 
0.00 
l&OO 
10.30 
31.00 


The  average  i;>er  cent  of  increase  over  the  German  heads : 

Our  wholesale  price  is  316  per  cent.    Our  extreme  price  is  253  per  cent. 

Our  wholesale  price  is  25  per  cent  from  printed  list  herewith  attached.  Our 
extreme  manufacturer's  price  is  40  per  cent  discount  from  list  prices. 

Bu^ineaa  done, — During  the  protection  of  the  war  we  did  approximately 
$70,000  worth  of  business  in  doll  heads,  and  since  then  we  have  done  nothing. 

Production, — During  the  manufacturing  of  dolls  we  reached  a  maximum  of 
1,250  heads  per  day  on  March  12,  1020.  We  discontinued  the  manufacture  of 
quantities  of  doll  heads  in  October,  1920,  and  only  made  a  few  flU-ins  until 
February  11,  1021,  at  which  time  we  discontinued  all  manufacturing  of  doll 
heads,  with  a  large  unsold  stock  on  hand. 

We  created  skilled  labor,  some  of  which  we  are  now  using  on  other  things, 
but  most  of  them  have  left  us  and  this  work  has  been  lost. 

Comparison  of  business. — In  1019  we  sold  $27,454.20  worth  of  doll  heads;  in 
1920  we  sold  $37,838.68  worth ;  in  1921,  to  August  1,  we  sold  $3,471.96  worth. 

With  our  present  capacity  we  can  make  20,000  or  more  doll  heads  per  week. 
Hand  labor  enters  into  the  cost  75  per  cent  It  has  cost  us  approximately 
$100,000  to  make  possible  the  manufacture  of  bisque  doll  heads  in  America. 

Quality, — ^The  quality  of  our  bisque  head  is  recognized  by  experts  as  being  at 
least  equal  to  the  best  made. 

Fiffures. — We  have  since  late  in  1919  to  date  sold  over  106,500  of  this  figure 
and  similar  figures  at  an  average  price  of  65  cents  each. 
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BBZXF  OF  W.  H.  FTTLPEB,  BEPBE8EHTZV0  TEX  FTTLPEX  POTTEBT   00.,  FLXX. 

zvexox.  V.  J. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  bisque  doll  heeds.  In  your  hearing  of  December 
17  these  doll  heads  were  classified  as  pertaining  to  paragraph  1414,  whereas 
paragraph  1414  emphasizes  articles  not  composed  of  china,  porcelains,  parian, 
bisque,  earthen  or  stone  ware.  Therefore  paragraph  213  would  have  to  apply, 
according  to  the  tariff  act  of  1921. 

We  respectfully  request  that  a  new  paragraph  be  embodied  in  the  act  to 
cover  the  necessities  of  this  industry  that  has  been  completely  destroyed 
through  importation,  principally  from  Germany. 

The  field  covered  by  paragraph  213  is  a  very  large  one,  allowing  for  produetloD 
of  innumerable  articles  in  vitrified  wares,  even  in  toys.  Innumerable  toys  may 
be  produced  in  bisque,  giving  manufacturers  an  opportunity  of  making  other 
things  than  those  that  are  directly  competitive. 

There  can  be  no  competition,  however,  with  bisque  doll  heads.  They  are  of 
the  highest  ceramic  merit,  have  been  produced  in  Germany  since  olden  times, 
with  efficiency  that  has  grown  with  such  long  experience,  and  the  technique 
has  been  handed  down  in  families  from  generation  to  generation. 

They  are  all  practically  the  same  design,  have  the  same  characteristics,  and 
are  all  made  for  one  purpose  alone — to  go  on  doll  bodies.  There  is  no  chance 
open  for  novelty.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  quality  and  price. 

On  account  of  the  high  ceramic  ability  and  skill  of  the  artist  necessary  to 
produce  bisque  doll  heads  and  the  low  prices  that  have  always  prevailed  tov 
the  finished  articles,  other  potters  than  those  engaged  in  this  industry  in  Ger- 
many have  never  thought  it  advisable  to  take  up  their  manufacture. 

The  war  made  an  opening  for  this  industry  not  only  in  America  but  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Japan.  Countries  other' than  America,  however,  could  not 
reach  the  standard  set  by  the  German  product  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned. 
America  did,  however,  reach  the  German  standard,  and  experts  agree  that  the 
American  bisque  doll  heads  are  at  least  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  German 
product. 

Sldlled  labor  was  developed  at  great  expense  and  trouble,  many  thousands  of 
heads  destroyed  during  the  education  period,  and  from  the  beginning,  which 
was  about  the  middle  of  1919,  the  industry  developed  rapidly  for  about  one 
year,  reaching  a  production  of  1,250  bisque  doll  heads  per  day  of  perfect  quality. 

When  the  German  product  began  to  appear  on  the  market  the  industry  began 
to  die,  and  at  the  end  of  1920  it  was  extinct.  From  all  reports,  even  as  early 
as  December,  1919,  when  a  tremendous  cargo  of  German  dolls  was  offered  In 
New  Tork,  Germany  has  made  a  special  effort  to  regain  its  doll  business  in 
America. 

With  dolls  and  bisque  doll  heads  practically  on  the  free  list  the  German  suc- 
cess was  phenomenal.  From  100  or  more  doll  factories  in  1920  there  is  now  a 
bare  one-half  dozen,  and  not  one  bisque  doll  head  being  produced. 

With  the  low  value  of  German  money,  with  the  use  of  child  labor,  and  with 
the  use  of  cheap  labor,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  not  sufficient  protection  on 
bisque  doll  heads. 

Bisque  doll  heads,  dolls  with  bisque  heads,  and  bisque  dolls,  to  nmke  the 
imported  competitive  with  the  domestic,  will  require  a  55  per  cent  to  60  per 
cent  duty  based  on  American  valuation. 

OEITDE  ABTIUCIAL  ABRASIVES. 

[Paragraph  1415.] 

STATEMENT  OF  BOBEBT  MacDONALD,  BEFBESENTING  THE  GEN- 
EBAIi  ABBASIVE  CO.  (INC.),  NIAGABA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Senator  McCtjmbeb.  Give  your  name  and  business  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  My  name  is  Robert  MacDonald,  jr.  I  represent 
the  General  Abrasive  Co.  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  MacDonalo.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  the  only  ones  who  are  taking 
ui>  the  matter  of  the  abrasive  industry  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings.    In  this  connection  I  should  like  permission  to  go 
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over  this  brief  quickly  and  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  de- 
sire to  ask. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  any  change  in  rates  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes;  we  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  changes  do  you  desire? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  ask  that  the  committee  fix  the  duty  on  crude 
artificial  abrasives  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  order  to  partly  com- 
pensate the  American  manufacturer  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  it  increased  from  5  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  the  same  on  crude  as  on  refined? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  On  a  percentage  basis,  it  should  be. 

Senator  McCumher.  I  suggest  that  you  just  cover  the  particular 
points  in  your  brief  and  then  file  the  brief  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  tariff  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House^  carries  a 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  emery  grains  or  corundum  grains  and  20 
per  cent  on  other  abrasive  products,  extent  crude  artificial  abrasives, 
which  are  listed  at  5  per  cent.  This  last  figure,  we  say,  should  be  in-* 
creased  to  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  want  the  same  rate  on  crude  as  on  the 
manufactured  product? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  onl^  difference  is  that  the  abrasive  grain  is 
the  crude  abrasive  broken  into  grains.  It  is  practically  the  same 
thing. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  should  be  an  ad  valorem  rate,  should  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes. 

We  manufacture  crude  artificial  abrasives  which  we  crush  into 
abrasive  grains.  Our  plant  is  located  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  all 
of  our  operations  are  conducted  there.  Our  principal  raw  material 
is  American  bauxite.  We  employ  only  American  labor.  Our  product 
is  being  used  by  a  lar^e  majority  of  the  American  manufacturers  of 
grinding  wheels,  by  abrasive  paper  and  cloth  manufacturers,  and  by 
the  polishing  trades. 

Senator  ^oor.  IJ^ave  you  a  brief  that  shows  what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  don't  you  just  file  your  brief? 

Mr.  MacDonau).  I  thought  possibly  there  might  be  some  questions. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  there  was  a  committee  of  the  Grind- 
ing Wheel  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  really  represented  only 
the  three  grinding  companies  in  the  United  States  which  have  plante 
in  Canada.  These  three  companies  want  crude  artificial  abrasives 
left  on  the  free  list  because  they  make  them  in  Canada  and  ship  them 
into  the  United  States.  This  committee  does  not  really  represent  the 
Grinding  Wheel  Manufacturers'  Association.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  majority  of  the  more  important  members  of  the  Grinding  Wheel 
Manufacturers'  Association,  outside  of  the  three  companies  I  have 
referred  to,  have  expressed  the  view  that  they  favor  a  reasonable 
tariff  on  crude  artificial  abrasives,  so  as  to  insure  a  domestic  supply 
of  their  principal  raw  material. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  crude  artificial  abrasives  is  in  great 
peril  if  there  is  not  more  protection,  because  the  foreign  manuf ac- 
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turer  can  put  the  same  materials  on  the  market  in  this  country  at  less 
than  it  costs  to  make  them  here.  If  adequate  protection  is  not  pvenj 
the  industry  will'  be  doomed  so  far  as  the  Ainerican  production  of 
crude  artificial  abrasives  is  concerned. 

While  this  brief  covers  the  field  more  or  less  thoroughly,  will  that 
be  jffiven  just  as  much  consideration  as  if  it  were  read  heret 

i^nator  MoCumber.  It  certainly  will,  because  the  committee,  when 
it  takes  up  the  schedules,  will  have  to  read  the  testimony,  and  the 
briefer  it  is  the  more  likely  members  of  the  committee  will  be  to  read 
it  in  full.  It  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  same  consideration  as 
though  vou  had  given  the  testimony  yourself. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  think  the  importance  of  the  abrasive  industry  is 
not  generally  understood.  The  industry  is  of  rather  recent  develop- 
ment, its  principal  growth  cov«cin£  a  period  of  about  20  years. 
While  no  accurate  figures  are  availaole  for  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  abrasive  industry  in  America,  it  is  estimated — and  the 
estimates  are  based  upon  the  trovemment  reports — that  over  26,000 
people  are  engaged  in  the  industry,  which  has  an  output  the  esti- 
mated value  of  which  is  in  excess  of  $60,000,000  a  year.  The  industry, 
as  I  have  said,  has  groym  rapidly  during  the  past  20  years,  and  it 
may  be  said  to  be  stifi  in  its  inf  ancv.  • 

Senator  MoCxtmher.  Is  that  all  f 

Mr.  MacDonau).  Yes.  J  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers  if  you  desire  them. 

Senator  MoCitmbbr.  No ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  names. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Very  well. 

BBZXr  OF  BOBEBT  lUoDOHALX),  BBFBEBEHTZHe  TEX  OEVXBAZ.  ABBABFVB  00. 

(ZHO.).  bxagaba  falls,  v.  t. 

Tariff  bill  H.  B.  7466,  section  1415,  reads  as  follows : 

"Emery  and  corundum  grains  and  emery  and  corundum,  pulverized,  refined, 
or  manufactured,  1  cent  per  pound ;  emery  wheels,  emery  flies,  emery  paper,  and 
manufacturers  of  which  emery  or  corundum  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  crude  artificial  abrasives,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

We  ask  that  the  tariff  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  be  increased  to  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  on  American  valuation. 

We  manufacture  crude  artificial  abrasives  which  we  crush  into  abrasive  grains. 
Our  plant  is  located  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  all  of  our  operations  are  con- 
ducted at  this  location.  Our  principal  raw  material  is  American  bauxite,  and 
we  employ  only  American  labor.  Our  product  is  being  used  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  American  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels,  by  abrasive  paper  and  doth 
manufacturers,  and  by  the  polishing  trades. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  proposed  by  the  subcommittee 
on  minerals  and  metals  of  the  congressional  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  section  on  minerals  and  metals  was  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  but  as  finally  reported  this  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent  at  the  request 
of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  crude  artificial  abrasives.  We  submit  that 
this  rate  Is  too  low  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer ;  that  it  is  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rate  of  duty  specified  on  emery  and  corundum  grains 
and  on  grinding  wheels;  that  no  real  hardship  would  be  imposed  on  anyone 
by  increasing  it ;  and  that  the  Government  revenues  would  be  Increased  by  so 
doing.    In  this  connection,  we  submit  the  following  statement. 

IMPOBTANCE   OF  THE  ABBASIVB  IKDUSTBT. 

From  very  small  beginnings  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
abrasive  industry  has  grown  rapidly  in  size  and  importance  until  to-day  abra- 
sives and  abrasive  products  have  become  a  necessity  to  practically  every  me- 
chanical industry  in  the  country.  The  whole  modern  system  of  duplicate  parts 
depends  largely  upon  the  grinding  wheel  for  the  necessary  accuracy  and  cheap- 
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nes8  of  production.  Such  important  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles, tractors,  cutlery,  firearms,  agricultural  machines  and  tools,  shovels,  axes, 
carpenters'  and  mechanics*  tools,  graphophones,  locomotives,  metal  furniture, 
glassware,  electrical  appliances,  electric  motors,  gas  engines,  machine  tools  of 
all  kinds,  safes,  jewelry  and  silverware,  stoves,  and  a  host  of  others,  could  not 
exist  in  their  present  form  without  the  use  of  abrasives.  Many  industries  that 
do  not  use  abrasives  directly  are  still  indirectly  dependent  on  the  abrasive  in- 
dustry, since  the  tools  and  appliances  they  use  must  be  prepared  with  the  help 
of  abrasives.  The  United  States  Government  recognized  the  Imoprtance  of  the 
abrasive  industry  during  the  war  by  classifying  it  as  essential  and  awarding  it 
priority  orders. 

No  accurate  figures  are  available  for  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
abrasive  industry  in  America,  but  it  is  estimated  from  Government  reports  that 
over  25,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  industry  with  an  output  having  an  esti- 
mated value  in  excess  of  $60,000,000  a  year.  The  industry  has  grown  rapidly 
during  the  past  20  years  and  is  considered  to  be  still  in  its  infancy,  owing  to  the 
many  new  uses  for  abrasives  and  grinding  wheels  that  are  constantly  being 
developed,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  production 
of  parts  in  the  mechanical  industries. 

TBOTVCnON    IS    NECE88ABY    FOB    AMERICAN    MANUFACTUBEBS    OF    CBUDE    ABTIFICIAL 

ABBASrVEB. 

The  European  manufacturer  can  sell  crude  artificial  abrasives  in  this  country 
for  less  than  it  costs  to  produce  them  here.  His  principal  raw  material, 
bauxite,  is  close  at  hand.  There  are  enormous  deposits  of  high-grade  bauxite 
In  France  and  Austria.  In  this  country  bauxite  is  found  in  commercial  quan- 
tities only  in  Arkansas  and  Georgia.  The  American  manufacturer  must  pay 
twice  as  much  for  his  bauxite  at  the  mines  as  the  European  manufacturer,  and 
in  addition  must  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  for  the  long  freight  haul  to  his 
plant,  which  must  be  located  where  cheap  power  is  available.  The  European 
manufacturer  located  in  southwestern  France  or  in  Switzerland,  where  he  can 
obtain  hydroelectric  power  for  less  than  it  costs  ansrwhere  in  America,  has  only 
a  short  haul  on  his  bauxite. 

His  labor  also  costs  him  far  less.  The  relative  cost  of  labor  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  American  labor  has  been  so 
often  and  so  fully  investigated  that  no  detail  discussion  of  this  subject  is  neces- 
sary here.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  abrasives  is  of  the  unskilled  class  and  that  comi)ensation 
for  the  higher  wages  prevailing  in  this  country  can  not  be  had  in  our  industry 
through  greater  skill  or  eflldency. 

The  European  manufacturer  of  artificial  abrasives  has  therefore  an  over- 
'whelming  advantage  in  all  of  his  principal  costs  of  production,  namely,  bauxite, 
freights,  power,  and  labor.  To  these  advantages  must  now  be  added  the  current 
rate  of  exchange. 

COMPABISON   OF  BATB8  ON    ABBASIYB  FBODTJCTS. 

In  the  tariff  bill  as  it  has  passed  the,  House  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  is 
placed  on  emery  grains,  equivalent  to  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  emery  and  corundum  wheels,  emery  paper,  and 
other  products  made  from  emery  and  corundum  grains.  But  only  5  per  cent 
is  placed  on  crude  artificial  abrasives.  This  Is  obviously  out  of  proportion. 
A  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  crude  artificial  abrasives,  if  added  to  the  price  of 
same,  would  increase  the  cost*of  grinding  wheels  by  less  than  5  per  cent  on  the 
average.  Five  per  cent  on  the  average  cost  of  imported  crude  artificial  abra- 
sives amounts  to  about  two-tenths  cent  per  pound;  20  per  cent  on  Imported 
grinding  wheels  amounts  to  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

INCBEASE  IN  BEVENUB. 

The  average  value  of  crude  artificial  abrasives  imported  into  the  United 
states  during  the  past  four  years  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000  per  year.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  this  amounts  to  $600,000,  which  may  be  considered  the  probable 
nevenne  in  normal  times. 
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EUROPEAN  COMPETITION  A  BEAL  MENACE. 

Since  the  war  the  importation  of  European  abrasives  has  rapidly  increased. 
Three  of  the  largest  European  manufacturers,  with  factories  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  have  established  connections  for  the  distribution  of  their  products 
in  this  country  and  are  now  selling  crude  artificial  abrasives  here  in  important 
quantities.  Long  before  the  war  the  need  of  protection  for  the  American 
manufacturer  of  abrasives  was  recognized  by  Congress.  A  duty  of  $20  per 
short  ton  on  abrasive  grains  has  been  in  effect  since  the  passage  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  bill.  Abrasive  grains  are  simply  crude  abrasive  which  has  been 
broken  into  granular  form.  If  a  duty  on  abrasive  grains  is  necessary,  a  similar 
duty  on  crude  abrasives  is  equally  so. 

In  1915  crude  artificial  abrasive  manufactured  in  Switzerland  was  sold  for 
$56  a  ton  c.  i.  f.  New  York.  This  abrasive  is  stlli  marketed  in  this  country.  It 
costs  us  $75  a  ton  to  manufacture  an  equivalent  abrasive.  Abrasive  grafaig  of 
another  foreign  manufacturer  are  offered  in  this  country  at  6}  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  H  cents  less  than  we  can  sell  the  same  material  for. 

A  DUTY  ON  CRUDE  ARTIFICIAL  ABRASIVES   NO  REAL  HARDSHIP  TO  CANADIAN  PLANTS. 

Three  American  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels,  attracted  by  the  lower 
rates  for  power  prevailing  in  Canada,  have  formed  Canadian  companies  to 
manufacture  crude  artificial  corundum  in  that  country.  These  are  mainly  pre- 
war enterprises — the  largest  having  been  established  in  1910.  They  all  use 
Canadian  power,  employ  Canadian  labor,  and  buy  in  the  Canadian  market. 
Considerable  imported  bauxite  is  used  in  these  plants.  The  product  of  these 
Canadian  companies  is  used  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  grinding  wheels 
and  other  abrasive  goods  by  the  three  American  companies  with  which  they 
are  afllllated,  and  are  not  generally  distributed  among  the  grinding- wheel 
makers  of  the  United  States.  In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  abrasive  grains 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  in  making  the  crude  abrasive  and  85  per  cent 
in  reducing  this  to  the  granular  form. 

These  Canadian  companies  enjoy  the  lower  power  and  other  costs  prevailing 
in  Canada,  but  they  do  not  have  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  which  European 
manufacturers  incur  on  products  shipped  into  the  United  States.  The  duty, 
tlierefore,  would  not  operate  unjustly  in  their  case.  It  would  not  affect  un- 
favorably the  foreign  export  business  of  these  Canadian  companies.  In  1920 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  crude  artificial  aluminous  abrasive  in  Canada  wap 
$65  a  ton,  while  it  cost  the  General  Abrasive  Co.  $75  a  ton  to  manufacture  thp 
same  abrasive  in  the  United  States. 

The  three  grinding- wheel  companies  owning  and  operating  the  Canadian 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  crude  artificial  abrasives  are  the  Norton  Co.,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Carborundum  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  and  the 
AbrafiAve  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  opposing  any  duty  on  crude  artificial 
abrasives  in  the  name  of  the  Grinding  Wheel  Manufacturers*  Association.  It 
is  worth  while  noting  that  this  committee  on  tariff  matters,  appointed  by 
Mr.  Tone,  of  the  Carborundum  Co.,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  three 
companies  mentioned,  namely,  Mr.  Carl  F.  Dietz,  of  the  Norton  Co. ;  Mr.  F.  J. 
Tone,  of  the  Carborundum  Co.,  and  Mr.  L.  T.  Byers,  of  the  Abrasive  Co.  This 
committee  was  appointed  t>efore  the  present  tariff  bill  was  formulated.  No 
instructions  were  given  it  and  it  has  never  made  any  definite  report  to  the 
association,  but  it  has  been  active  in  opposing  a  duty.  Obviously  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  interested  in  preventing  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  account  of  their  ownership  of  Canadian  plants  producing  crude  artiflciat 
abrasives. 

None  of  these  companies  sell  any  of  their  product  to  American  grinding-wheel 
manufacturers,  therefore,  all  other  wheel  manufacturers  must  obtain  their 
supply  from  other  sources.  There  are  26  members  in  the  Grinding  Wheel 
Manufacturers*  Association,  and  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
named  above,  must  obtain  their  supply  of  abrasives  from  American  producers 
in  this  country  or  from  other  sources.  Inquiry  among  these  28  grinding-whee) 
companies,  who  do  not  own  plants  In  Canada,  has  shown  that  a  majority  of 
the  more  important  members  of  the  association  (including  the  three  having 
Canadian  plants)  do  not  oppose  a  reasonable  duty  on  crude  artificial  abrasives. 
They  feel  that  such  a  du^  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  of  the  grindlng-Trtieei 
manufacturers,  except  the  three  aoove  named,  because  it  would  protect  the 
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pureiy  American  producer  of  abrasives  and  thus  insure  and  develop  a  depend- 
able domestic  supply  of  their  principal  raw  material. 

In  the  brief,  which  the  above-named  committee  submitted  on  May  2,  1021, 
^o  the  subcommittee  on  Metals  and  Minerals  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  there  Is  one  statement  to  which  we  wish  to  call  particular 
attention. 

In  the  paragraph  headed  "  Works  erected  in  Canada  under  war  demands  "  is 
the  following  sentence:  "They  were  very  reluctant  to  erect  these  furnace 
plants  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  were  driven  to  it  under  the  stress  of  patrioti- 
cally meeting  the  demand  for  their  products."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  furnace 
plants  in  Canada  of  these  companies  were  operating  at  substantially  their  full 
capacity  before  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.  The  conflict  in 
Burope  stimulated  the  demand  beyond  the  capacity  of  existing  plants.  Most  of 
the  expansion  to  meet  this  excess  demand  for  artificial  abrasives  was  made  by 
these  three  grinding  wheel  companies  in  Canada,  where  power  rates  and  other 
manufacturing  costs  were  lower. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  noted,  and  the  obvious  advantage  to  the  abrasive 
Industry  as  a  whole  in  having  adequate  protection  for  the  domestic  producers  of 
crude  artificial  abrasives,  we  trust  your  committee  will  not  be  misled  by  opposi- 
tion to  the  duty  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  three  companies  mentioned 
as  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Grinding  Wheel  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

NO  INCBEA8E  IN  PBICE  OF  ABTIFICIAL  ABBASFVE  GRAINS  WOULD  BE  CATTSED  BT  A  DUTY 

ON   CRUDE  ABRASIVES. 

A  duty  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  would  not  result  in  any  Increase  in  the 
price  of  abrasive  grains  now  being  charged  by  American  manufacturers.  It 
would  merely  help  to  place  the  American  manufacturer  more  nearly  on  an 
equality  with  his  European  competitor.  It  would  require  a  higher  duty 
than  now  contemplated  to  fully  equalisse  the  difference  between  the  production 
cost  of  crude  artificial  corundum  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

PBOTECTIOT9  FOB  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  THE  ESTABLISHED  AMERICAN  POIJCY. 

« 

Protection  for  American  industries  has  long  been  the  policy  in  this  country. 
It  was  indorsed  by  the  voters  at  the  last  national  election.  The  manufacture 
of  crude  artificial  abrasives  in  the  United  States  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
industries  of  this  country  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  and  should  be  protected 
against  foreign  competition  to  the  extent  required  by  differences  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  tfbroad.  We  aslj  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  fix  the 
duty  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  at  20  per  cent  ad  jalorem.  In  order  to  partly 
compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for  this  difference  in  cost  of  production. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  J.  TONE,  NIAGABA  FALIiS,  N.  Y.,  BEPBESENTING 
THE  GBINDING  WHEEL  MANtTFACTimEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

We  believe  crude  artificial  abrasive  should  remain  on  the  free  list  because — 
1..  It  is  the  basic  raw  material  of  the  industry  and  of  American  origin. 

2.  The  proposed  tariff  would  be  a  revenue  tariff  purely  and  on  a  raw  material. 

3.  American  Industries  should  not  be  penalijsed  for  establishing  Canadian 
plants  to  meet  war  demand. 

4.  American  labor  is  not  displaced. 

5.  It  would  handicap  foreign  trade. 

The  grinding-wheel  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  comprising  27  plants, 
represent  an  industry  the  manufactured  products  of  which  in  1920  amounted  to 
over  $28,000,000.  Their  principal  raw  material  is  crude  artificial  abrasive, 
now  on  the  free  list,  paragraph  479.  In  H.  R.  7456  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  is 
proposed. 

Crude  artificial  abrasives,  comprising  principally  carborundum  and  aluminous 
abrasives,  such  as  alundum.  are  products  of  the  electric  furnace  and  can  only 
be  economically  produced  where  electric  power  is  obtainable  at  low  price  and 
in  large  quantity.  For  this  reason  up  to  1914  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry 
was  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  During  the  war  a  vast  increase  in  the  production 
of  grinding  material  was  made  necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  munition 
manufacturers  in  the  grinding  of  guns,  shells,  airplane  and  automobile  parts, 
railroad  equipment,  and  in  arsenals  and  plants  making  ordnance  and  all  classes 
of  munitions.    It  was  impossible  to  increase  the  electric-furnace  production  at 
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Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  short- 
age of  electric  power. 

WORKS   EHECTED   IN   CANADA   UNDER   WAR   DEMANDS. 

A  power  comptroller  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  allotted  Niagara 
power  to  industries  in  order  of  their  importance  for  munition  purposes,  prin- 
cipally to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  for  other  wan  chemicals  and 
materials  for  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  American  abrasive  manufacturers 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  expand  their  electric-furnace  departments  on  the 
Canadian  side,  where  there  was  a  surplus  of  electric  power.  The  result  is  that 
at  the  present  time  the  major  portion,  or  about  75  per  cent,  of  crude  artificial 
abrasives  used  in  the  United  States  is  made  in  Canada  but  with  American 
materials  and  American  capital.  The  abrasive  manufacturers  made  a  big  con- 
tributi<Mi  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  They  were  very  reluctant  to  erect  these 
furnace  plants  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  were  driven  to  it  under  the  stress 
of  patriotically  meeting  the  demand  for  their  products.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  a  measure  of  great  injustice  if  they  should  now  be  penalized  by  imposition 
of  a  tariff  on  crude  artificial  abrasives,  which  would  really  be  a  tax  on  ma- 
terials of  American  origin.  / 

AHEBICAN  LABOR  NOT  DISPLACED. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Canadian  plants  herein  referred  to  are 
merely  the  electric-furnace  departments  of  large  American  industries.  They 
are  not  complete  plants  turning  out  a  finished  product,  but  manufacture  simply 
the  crude  abrasive.  Nothing  is  done  in  Canada  except  to  put  the  material 
through  the  electric  furnace.  This  requires  very  little  labor.  For  example,  in 
making  aluminous  abrasives  we  start  with  American  bauxite  mined  in  Arkansas 
and  crushed  and  calcined  in  Arkansas.  This  is  shipped  to  Canada,  melted  in 
the  electric  furtiace,  forming  crude  artificial  abrasive.  It  is  then  brought  beick 
to  the  American  side,  where  it  goes  through  some  eight  or  nine  refining,  opera- 
tions, all  requiring  labor.  At  this  stage  it  is  called  abrasive  grains.  It  is  then 
distributed  to  the  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels  and  .abrasive  products, 
the  manufacture  of  which  involves  some  15  operations,  which  require  a  large 
amount  of  labor.  For  every  laborer  used  in  Canada  to  make  crude  abrasive 
10  laborers  are  required  in  the  United  States  to  make  the  finished  product. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  tariff  law  will  be  framed  not  only  to  protect 
American  industries  but  to  expand  foreign  trade.  Manufacturers  of  grinding^ 
wheels  and  other  abrasive  products  have  developed  a  large  foreign  market 
They  are  selling  these  products  in  Canada,  South  America,  Europe,  the  Orient 
and  most  of  the  countries  of  the  globe  in  competition  with  English,  German, 
and  other  European  manufacturers.  The  American  grinding  wheel  is  recog- 
nized as  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  making  headway  against  cheap  foreign 
wheels  solely  on  basis  of  quality.  Taxing  our  raw  material  will  be  a  big  handi- 
cap in  developing  foreign  trade. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF  NOT  PROTECTIVE. 

The  proposed  tariff  would  be  a  revenue  tariff  pure  and  simple,  and  we  protest 
that  the  raw  materials  of  grindlng-wheel  makers  should  not  be  taxed  unless 
all  raw  materials  are  to  be  taxed  generally  for  revenue  purpose. 

ABBASIVE  CLOTHS  AND  PAPERS. 

[Paragraph  1415.] 

STATEMENT  OF  QEOBGE  UPTON,  BEP&E8ENTINO  AMEBICAN  OLTTE 

CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I  r^resent  the  American  Glue  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Manning  Abrasive  Co., 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Herman  Behr  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  Baeder  Adamson 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  in  their  behalf  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
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your  committee  to  tbe  following  facts  pertaining  to  the  duties  proposed  In 
H.  R.  7456  and  Imposed  In  prior  bills  on  abrasive  papers  and  cloths. 

The  only  spedflc  mention  of  abrasive  paper  in  previous  tariff  bills  was  in 
the  act  of  1913,  which  made  a  provision  for  emery  paper  as  follows :  *'  Para- 
graph 343.  •  •  •  Emery  paper  •  ♦  ♦  20  per  centum  ad  valorem."  This 
provision  has  been  inserted  in  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  1415. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  under  the  act  of  1909  classified  sandpaper 
as  surface-coated  paper,  and  it  has  been  since  that  time  so  classified  and 
treated.     (See  abstract  37663.) 

Abrasive  cloths  since  the  tariff  act  of  1897  have  been  classified  as  "  manu- 
factures of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
not  specially  provided  for." 

Emery  paper,  which  is  the  sole  abrasive  paper  or  cloth  specially  treated  in 
any  tariff  bill,  is  only  one  of  10  to  15  kinds  of  surface-coated  abrasive  papers 
and  cloths,  and  for  the  information  of  your  committee  I  herewith  submit  the 
following  list  of  abrasive  papers  and  cloths  which  are  manufactured  in  this 
country:  Emery  cloth;  emery  paper;  flint  cloth  and  flint  paper;  garnet  cloth 
and  garnet  paper ;  flint,  emery,  and  garnet  polishing  paper ;  glass  paper ;  artifi- 
cial cloth  and  paper,  i.  e.,  cloth  or  paper  coated  with  artificial  abrasives; 
chalk  flint  cloth  and  paper;  and  crocus  cloth. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  is  to  ask  your  committee  to  especially  deal  with 
the  foregoing  enumerated  abrasive  surface-coated  papers  and  cloths  as  a  unit 
and  impose  on  them  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  which  is  less  protection 
than  these  commodities  now  enjoy  under  the  tariff  bill  of  1913  and  received 
under  the  tariff  bill  of  1909.  For  your  convenience  I  am  quoting  the  duties 
Imposed  under  the  tariff  bills  of  1909  and  1918  on  paper  and  cloth  abrasives : 

Cloth  abrasives, — 1909  bill,  paragraph  332,  imposed  a  duty  of  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  "  manufactures  of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value." 

1913  bill,  paragraph  266,  imposed  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  "  manu- 
factures of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value." 

H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  920,  if  passed,  imposes  a  duty  of  28  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  "  manufactures  of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value." 

Paper  abrasives. — 1909  bill,  paragraph  411,  imposed  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  on  "  papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces  not  ^)ecially  provided  for." 

1913  bill,  paragraph  324,  imposed  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  **  papers 
with  coated  surface  or  surfaces  not  specially  provided  for." 

H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  1305,  if  passed,  imposes  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound 
on  •*  papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces  not  specially  provided  for." 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  foregoing  tariff  bills  sandpapers  and  cloths 
have  enjoyed  substantial  protection,  and  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  and  necessary 
that  this  industry  should  be  properly  protected.  We  suggest  that  a  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  materials  of  this  nature  based  on  the  '*American- 
valuation  plan"  Is  adequate  protection  to  the  industry,  and  that  a  separate 
paragraph  adopting  the  following  wording  should  be  inserted  in  H.  R.  7456, 
now  before  your  committee  for  consideration,  covering  abrasive  papers  and 
cloths: 

"All  papers,  cloths,  or  combinations  of  paper  and  cloth,  wholly  or  partly 
coated,  with  artiflcial  or  natural  abrasives,  or  a  combination  of  natural  or 
artlflclal  abrasives,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem.*' 

If  the  American-valuation  plah  is  not  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posed tariff  bill,  we  respectfully  request  your  committee  to  impose  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  85  per  cent  on  all  abrasive  cloths  and  papers.  This  duty  is 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  protection  afforded  the  industry  by  the  1909 
and  1913  tariff  bills  based  on  foreign  valuation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  your  committee  that  we  are  not 
asking  for  an  increase  in  rates  on  these  commodities  but  are  striving  to  obtain 
definite  recognition  of  this  industry  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  to  prevent  any 
possible  future  misunderstanding  as  to  the  proper  tariff  duties  to  be  imposed 
on  commodities  of  this  nature. 
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MATCHES. 

[Paragraph  1417.] 

STATEMENT  OF  FBED  PEAB,  BEPBESEKTlKa  THE  KATOH  ICAKU- 
PACTUBBSS'  TBAFFIC  BUBEAU,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Fear,  you  are  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
matches,  are  you  f 

Mr.  Fear.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  order  that  I  may  have  a  record,  I  will  ask  you 
if  the  House  rates  are  agreeable  f 

Mr.  Fear.  We  desire  to  ask  that  a  change  be  made.  We  recom- 
mend 25  cents  per  gross  on  boxes  containing  100  matches  or  less 
and  3  cents  per  thousand  on  boxes  containing  over  100  matches. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  gave  you  1  cent  and  6  cents,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Fear.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  20,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Fear.  We  want  26. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  3  cents  instead  of  1  ? 

Mr.  Fear.  Three  cents :  yes,  sir. 

I  represent  eight  small  match  factories  situated  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union — ^two  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Ohio^  one  in  lUi- 
nois,  one  in  Minnesota,  one  in  Michigan,  and  one  in  Indiana.  There 
are  also  two  or  three  smaller  manufacturers  that  we  are  not  directly 
in  touch  with,  but  these  represent  the  entire  match  industry  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  big  company,  the 
Diamond  Match  Co. 

We  would  not  be  here  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  informed  us  when 
we  went  down  to  see  them  that  when  this  bill  was  being  passed  they 
had  really  paid  very  little  attenttion  to  the  subject  of  matches,  be- 
cause the  Diamond  Match  Co.  had  not  asked  them  for  a  hearing  or 
expressed  any  particular  wish  for  a  tariff. 

If  they  had  inouired  a  little  bit  into  the  reason  why  that  was  so 
they^  would  have  round  that  this  biff  company  has  suoh  foreign  con- 
nections that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  them  what  the  tariff 
on  matches  is — whether  it  is  a  big  tariff  or  not.  If  it  happened  to 
be  a  biff  tariff,  they  could  run  their  factory  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  on 
which  they  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,600,000  in  order  to  erect 
it.  That  factory  is  shut  down  to-day  because  their  foreign  connec- 
tions bring  them  in  matches  cheaper  than  they  can  make  them  in  this 
coimtry. 

This  subcommittee  has  very  kindly  told  us — the  entire  committee— 
that  we  were  privileged  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  they  paid  very 
little  attention  to  this  subject,  but  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
confirm  this  statement  to  you  if  you  so  desired. 

The  situation  to-day  with  respect  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  of 
matches  is  this :  He  can  lay  matches  down  here,  due  somewhat  to  the 
exchange  conditions,  for  15  cents  per  gross  of  144  boxes.  This  same 
number  of  matches,  our  style  of  matcnes,  would  cost  the  American 
manufacturer  somewhere  oetween  70  cents  and  90  cents  a  gross  to 
produce. 
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'   Senator  MgCumbbr.  They  can  do  it  for  15  cents  per  ctoss? 

Mr.  Fbar.  Yes ;  they  can  ao  it  for  15  cents  per  gross.  He  is  getting 
in  this  country  to-day  anywhere  from  50  to  75  cents  for  this  same 
match  that  he  could  lay  aown  for  15  cents,  so  that  our  low  tariff  is 
holding  an  umbrella  over  him  for  to  get  these  profits. 

Senator  MgCumber.  You  say  that  he  could  lay  them  down  for  15 
cents,  but  he  does  not? 

Mr.  FsAR.  No;  but  they  could  be  brought  over  here  to-day  for  15 
cents. 

The  tariff  for  which  we  ask  would  bring  to  this  country  consider- 
ably more  money , than  the  Fordney  bill,  it  it  were  put  in.  If  4,000,- 
000  gross  of  matches  were  brought  to  this  country,  under  the  Fordney 
bill  they  would  net  this  country  about  $240,000,  whereas  the  tariff  that 
we  request  would  bring  the  country  about  $1,000,000. 

When  the  foreigner  sends  his  matches  to  this  country  he  enjoys 
all  the  benefits  of  cheap  diemicals,  cheap  lumber,  and  cheap  labw, 
with  no  overhead  or  other  charges  in  this  country.  Our  United 
States  manufacturers  under  this  proposed  Fordney  tariff  will  pay 
a  duty  on  their  important  chemicals — such  as:  Phosphorous,  10  cents 
per  pound,  which  is,  at  least,  50  per  cent  of  its  fair  market  value; 
chlorate  of  potash,  1  cent  per  pound,  plus  15  per  cent,  or  about  40  per 
cent  of  its  prewar  price — whereas,  the  proposed  Fordney  duty  on 
matches  at  6  cents  per  gross  is  only  6§  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacture  by  the  American  factories  of  this  same  type  of  match. 

The  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  approximately  $50,000,000  and  they  employ  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  12^00  workmen.  They  pay  Federal,  State,  and  city  taxes, 
and  they  pay  their  workmen  a  reasonable  wage.  We  believe  that 
this  American  institution  is  worthy  of  and  needs  Government  guar- 
dianship in  the  form  of  a  reasonable  tariff  on  matches  to  prevent  the 
dumping  of  cheap  foreign-made  matches  into  our  domestic  maricet 
in  competition  with  their  product. 

The  companies  now  in  existence  are  all  nmking  a  high-grade  stand- 
ard matdi,  but  very  few  of  them  are  making  a  satisf ax^tory  profit  on 
their  inve£rtment.  With  their  present  equipment,  however,  these  com- 
panies are  able  to  supply  the  entire  match  needs  of  this  country,  and 
if  the  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were  making  ail  of 
the  matches  which  are  consumed  in  the  United  States,  they  would  all 
have  enough  business  to  make  them  all  profitable  enterprisea 

The  present  type  of  American  matcn  is  a  product  developed  by 
scientific  research  and  practical  experience.  It  has  been  designed  to 
conform  to  all  fire-prevention  laws  and  regulations  and  is  the  safest 
match  in  the  world  to-day  from  a  fire-hazard  standpoint. 

Since  the  year  1913  all  matches  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
have  been  made  of  nonpoisonous  ingredients,  and  the  development 
from  the  old-time  sulphur  smelly  match  to  the  present  high-grade 
American  safety  strike-anywhere  matdi  is  an  industrial  achievement 
of  whidi  the  American  public  should  justly  feel  proud. 

It  may  seem  that  we  are  asking  for  a  big  tariff  when  we  ask  for 
26  per  cent;  yet  our  neighbor,  Canada,  has  put  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
on  matches  and  at  least  2.6  cents  tax  when  sold  to  the  jobber. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  several  of  the  Congresonen  there  expressed  the  fear  that 
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if  they  put  a  big  tariff  on  matches  it  would  destroy  the  1-cent  box. 
They  were  afraid  that  the  people  could  not  mi  this  box  for  1  cent. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  lact.  The  duty  of  ^§  per  cent  will  still 
enable  both  American  and  foreign  producers  to  make  matches  that 
will  sell  for  a  penny  a  box,  if  they  are  to  be  imported.  That  is  the 
small  box  that  I  have  reference  to.  These  are  the  domestic  small 
boxes  and  these  are  the  foreign  small  boxes  [indicating] . 

Senator  McCumber.  These  are  the  penny  boxes  of  matehes  ? 

Mr.  Fear.  Yes. 

The  fear  was  expressed  that  they  could  not  be  sold  for  a  penny  if 
they  put  a  heavy  duty  on.  There  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  the 
smaller  factories  really  need  this  tariff  to  enable  them  to  make  money. 

Take  my  own  factory  as  an  illustration :  We  have  invested  between 
$600,000  and  $700,000.  It  has  been  running  12  years.  In  all  this 
period  only  three  years  have  we  been  able  to  pay  dividends,  and  that 
was  the  time  when  it  was  hard  to  get  foreign  matehes  over  here. 
Our  factory  was  running  full,  and  we  then  made  sufficient  profit  to 
enable  us  to  pay  modest  dividends. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  importations  of  matohes  as  shown 
in  the  brief  that  I  desire  to  file  and  also  in  the  memorandum  that  I 
left  with  several  Senators  last  evening. 

In  1907  there  were  $201,927  worth  of  foreign  matehes  imported; 
in  1918,  $8,856,901. 

The  Japanese  have  come  in  during  the  last  few  years,  and  this  is 
shown  by  the  amount  of  matehes  coming  from  Japan,  in  1900  they 
sent  over  only  $491  worth ;  in  1918,  $1,008,879. 

Gentlemen,  this  tariff  will  not  increase  the  price  of  matehes  to  the 
consumer,  but  it  may  give  our  factories  a  chance  to  run. 

The  manufacturers  of  matches  in  this  coimtry  to-day  are  capable 
of  supplying  every  family  in  the  United  States  with  all  the  matches 
they  want  and  need.  We  feel  that  you  can  eive  this  duty  to  us  and 
protect  our  industry  without  jeopardizing  tne  intoreste  of  the  con- 
sumer in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Senator  McCxtmbeil  The  consumer  who  can  buy  matehes  that  are 
made  so  cheaply  in  this  country  certainly  ought  not  to  complain 
very  much. 

Mr.  Fear.  No. 

BBZXF  OF  WBXD  WEAM,  BlFBXSBVTHra  THB  XATOK  JLUnTFAOTVESBS' 

TBAFFXO  BintXATF,  nw  TOBX  OITT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  a  number  of  the  smaller  match  companies  of 
the  United  States,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  to  reoom- 
mend  an  increase  in  the  present  tariff  on  matches  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  successfully  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  recommend  the  following  duty  be  assessed  on  matches :  Twenty-five  cents 
per  gross  on  boxes  containing  100  or  less  matches,  8  cents  per  1,000  on  boxes 
containing  over  100  matches. 

The  principal  reasons  why  we  feel  Justified  in  asking  for  an  increase  in  the 
present  tariff  on  matches  are  as  follows : 

1.  American  match  manufacturers  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  make 
the  best  match  in  the  world,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  the  entire  needs  of 
this  country. 

2.  No  country  in  Burope  or  Asia  has  been  able  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
American  type  of  match,  and  yet,  on  account  of  cheap  labor  and,  raw  materials, 
foreign-made  matches  are  imported  into  this  country  under  the  present  tariff 
and  sold  at  prices  at  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to 
compete. 
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3.  The  match  manufactnrers  of  the  United  States  have  a  capital  inveBtment 
tyt  approximately  $50,000,000,  and  employ  approximately  12,000  workmen,  and 
pay  Federal,  State,  and  city  taxes,  and  to  their  workmen  a  reasonable  wage; 
and  this  American  institution  is  worthy  of  and  needs  governmental  guardianship 
ill  the  form  of  a  reasonable  tariff  on  matches  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  cheap 
foreign-made  matches  into  our  domestic  markets  in  competition  with  their 
product. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  development  of  the  match  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  diffl- 
cnlt  and  uphill  undertaking.  It  is  estimated  that  In  the  past  30  years  during 
the  development  of  the  imitch  Industry  in  this  country  at  least  300  to  400  match 
companies  have  begun  operations,  and  yet  the  actual  number  existing  In  the 
T'nited  States  to-day  does  not  exceed  20. 

The  companies  now  !n  existence  are  all  making  a  high-grade,  standard  match, 
but  very  few  of  them  are  making  a  satisfactory  profit  on  their  Investment. 
With  tlieir  present  equipment,  however,  these  companies  are  able  to  supply  the 
entire  match  needs  of  this  counti^-  and  if  the  match  manufacturers  of  the 
rmted  States  were  making  all  of  the  matches  which  are  consumed  in  the 
United  States  they  would  all  have  enough  business  to  mal%e  them  all  profitable 
enterprises. 

The  present  type  of  American  match  is  a  product  develope<l  by  scientific  re- 
search and  practical  experience;  it  has  been  designed  to  conform  to  all  fire- 
prevention  laws  and  regulations,  and  is  the  safest  match  in  the  world  to-day 
from  a  fire-hazard  standpoint. 

Since  the  year  1913  all  matches  manufactured  in  the  United  States  have  been 
made  of  nonpoisonous  ingredients,  and  the  development  from  the  old-time  sul- 
phur, smelly  match  to  the  present  high-grade  American  safety  strike-anywhere 
match  is  an  industrial  achievement  of  which  the  American  public  should  Justly 
feel  proud. 

The  match  industry  of  the  United  States  is  threatened  by  the  Scandinavian 
countries  on  the  east  and  the  oriental  countries  on  the  west.  Sweden  is  a 
match-making  country,  and  their  association  with  Germany  gives  them  an 
ample  supply  of  potash,  and  their  nearness  to  Russia  gives  them  a  supply  of 
suitable  matx!h  timber. 

Japan  is  a  country  abounding  in  cheap  labor,  and  this  labor  is  very  skillful 
with  their  hands;  and  Japan  is  likewise  able  to  draw  from  eastern  Ru.<^ia  a 
supply  of  timber  and  is  itself  a  producer  and  exporter  of  potash. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  but  for  the  recent  regrettable  war  America  would  have 
been  flooded  with  oriental  and  Scandinavian  matches  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
duction in  tariff  which  became  effective  with  the  act  of  1913,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  American  match  Industry  is  now  threatened  by  Jthe  importa- 
tions now  being  made  from  these  two  countries. 
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The  match  production  of  the  United  States  covering  the  years  1913  to  1920 


is  as  follows  (estimated) : 

Or08& 

1918 22,394.000 

1914  20,305.000 

1915  22, 549, 000 

1916 26,362,000 


Gross. 

1917  28. 805, 000 

1918  26,565,000 

1919 13,282.000 

1920  25, 480, 000 


MATCH  IMPORTATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  above  stated,  the  principal  countries  from  which  matches  are  Imported 
into  the  United  States  are  Sweden  and  Japan,  and  below  Is  given  the  importa- 
tion of  matches  into  the  United  States  for  the  years  1910  to  1920,  inclusive : 


Fiscal  year — 

1910 $372,945 

1911  588,309 

1912 510,146 

1913 730,170 

1914 882,795 

1915 662.807 


Fiscal  year — 

1916 $975,605 

1917  1,969,968 

Calendar  year — 

1918 3.675.728 

1919 1,249,452 

1920 912.136 
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Importation  of  uintches  from  Japan  for  the  years  1910  to  1919,  inclusive : 

Fiscal  year—                          •  Fiscal  year^  » 

1910  $1,016             1916 $257,45."i 

1911   .  4,067             1917 987.647 

1912  5,980  Calendar  year— 

1913 10,928             1918 858,738 

1914 22.876             1919 730.338 

1915  50,839 


WAGES. 

In  the  record  of  hearings  before  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Scltedule 
N,  held  January  29,  1913,  and  printed  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Tariff 
Schedule  No.  22,  on  pages  4329  to  4332,  inclusive,  is  a  brief  presented  by 
some  of  the  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  This  brief  contaiDs 
a  schedule  showing  the  rates  of  prewar  wages  paid  in  the  various  match-iimou- 
facturing  countries. 

We  have  no  data  at  hand  as  to  what  these  particular  countries  are  now  pay- 
ing their  labor,  but  we  do  I^now  that  the  American  match  manufacturers* 
costs  have  increased  fully  100  per  cent,  and  to  date  we  have  heard  of  no 
match  manufacturer  in  this  country  reducing  wages  in  his  plant. 

During  the  year  1917  a  report  was  prepared  by  an  investigator  on  the  groumi. 
showing  the  average  earnings  per  day  of  Japanese  match  worlcers,  which  was 
as  follows : 

Child  labor:  c-cnts. 

Matchbox  making 10  -12 

Labeling  boxes 10  -12 

Painting   boxes '  12 

Woman  labor: 

Framing  match  splints 17J-2U 

Unframing  match  splints 17f-20 

Unskilled :. 111 

Specially  skilled 22i 

Male  labor: 

Dipping  splints 35  -40 

Unskilled i 20  -40 

rOAtPARATlVE   COSTS. 

It  is  difflcult  to  givt*  tlie  comparative  costs  of  the  foreign  matches  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  domestic  mntches,  for  the  reason  that  the  foreign  matches  are 
all  packed  in  snjall  boxes  containing  between  50  to  60  matches,  whereas  Ameri- 
can matches  are  mostly  packed  in  large  boxes  containing  400  to  500  matches. 

During  the  prt^var  p<*rlod  foreign  matches  were  brought  to  this  country  and 
sold  as  low  as  25  cents  i)er  1  gross  of  144  boxes,  duty  paid.  To-day  the  price 
at  which  these  same  matches  are  sold  is  $1  per  gross.  We  are  reliably  in- 
formed that  these  same  matches  are  being  sold  in  Sweden  to-day  for  $1.40  per 
gross,  proving  that  the  United  States  can  be  used  by  the  foreign  manufacturer 
as  a  dumping  ground,  and  that  under  the  present  tariff  they  are  able  to  sell 
their  output  for  less  money  in  the  United  States  than  they  are  asking  for  the 
same  product  in  their  own  country. 

In  conclusion  and  to  reiterate,  we  beg  to  say  that  for  the  reasons  above  given, 
and  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  match  manufacturers 
are  able  to  supply  the  American  people  with  a  match  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
needs,  and  which  is  recognized  as  the  best  match  made  in  the  world  tonday, 
tlmt  this  American  industry  should  be  protected  by  reasonable  tariff,  which 
would  at  least  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  Imported 
matches  made  under  insanitary  conditions  and  with  the  cheapest  of  labor  and 
raw  material. 

We  feel  that  tlie  tariff  asked  for  is  reasonable,  and  we  request  the  careful 
consideration  by  your  committee  of  the  facts  above  stated. 


Averago. 
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Supplemental  Bbief. 

In  addition  we  desire  to  state  a  few  reasons  wliy  tlie  tariff  on  matches  as 
pri^osed  in  tlie  Fordney  bill  is  not  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  match 
industry,  particularly  the  smaller  companies. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  subcommittee  who  had  charge  of  Schedule  N  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the  subject  of  matches  received  scant  at- 
tention and  that  the  addition  of  the  3  cents  per  gross  of  144  boxes  on  '' strike 
on  box  "  matches  has  simply  put  them  back  to  the  same  duty  as  existed  under 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  it  is  simply  no  protection  at  all.  (See  speech  of 
Congressman  Mott,  Congressional  Record,  July  14,  at  foot  of  page  3954.) 

Because  the  largest  manufacturer  of  matches  in  the  United  States  (Diamond 
Match  Co.)  did  not  appear  before  them  it  was  taken  to  mean  that  there  was  no 
need  of  a  lilgh  tariff,  and,  tlierefore,  the  subject  was  practically  ignored ; 
whereas,  the  truth  is,  tliis  large  company  is  so  fixed,  due  to  their  foreign  con- 
nections and  Interests  in'foi-eign  plants,  that  no  matter  whi(!li  way  the  tariff 
was  placeil  it  would  make  no  difference  to  them.  If  there  was  no  duty  they 
would  be  satisfie<l  as  they  could  bring  matches  in  from  abroad  and  make  a 
profit.  If  there  was  a  high  duty  then  they  coulil  afford  to  make  the  matches 
in  this  country,  because  during  the  war  they  erei'ted  a  large  factory  at  Savan- 
nah, (ra.,  for  manufacturing  this  foreign  type  of  matches,  spending  .$1,500,000 
on  same.  When  the  war  ended  and  their  foreign  connections  could  make 
matches  chea))er  than  they  could  make  them  in  this  country,  they  closed  it 
down,  and  it  is  now  closed  down.  If  a  proi)er  duty  was  placed  on  matches, 
undoubtedly  this  factory  would  be  now  running,  employing  a  large  number  of 
workmen  here,  and  all  other  match  companies  in  the  Unite<l  States  would  be 
enabled  to  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

In  the  act  of  1883  the  duty  on  matches  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There- 
fore, the  amount  asked,  25  cents  per  gross,  is  not  excessive. 

Mat<^es  of  "strike  on  box"  type  cost  to  produce  in  this  country  from  80 
to  90  cents  per  gross.  Foreign  matches  are  now  being  imported  here  and  sold 
duty  paid  for  from  45  to  75  cents  per  gross. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  match  industry  of  the  United  States  has  invested 
about  $50,000,000  and  employs  approximately  12,000  workmen.  These  factories 
and  workmen  are  making  the  highest  quality  of  match  produced  in  the  world. 
The  present  type  of  match  made  in  the  United  States  is  different  from  any 
other  match  made  in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  no  other  coimtry  has  been 
able  to  match  it. 

Every  consumer  knows  the  cheap  and  inferior  matches  that  are  being  brought 
to.  this  country  from  abroad,  and  the  American  match  manufacturer  should  be 
protected  against  such  matches  and  competition. 

The  output  of  the  American  match  factories  has  grown  very  little  since 
1913.  (See  page  3289,  Book  No.  31,  Tariff  Informatifm.  1921.)  Cninimre  the 
growth  of  the  American  match  factories  with  the  importation  of  nuitches : 

In  1907  importation  matches  valuation  was  .$201,927;  in  1918,  *3.8."i<j,9(n . 

Note  the  competition  from  Japan :  In  1907  .Tai)an  iniiwrtation  matches  valuji- 
tion  was  $972 ;  in  1918,  $1,()08.879. 

These  phenomenal  increases  take  just  that  much  business  from  the  Amoriciin 
producer  and  hold  their  output  down. 

(>anada  has  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  matches,  plus  2i  per  cent  tax  when  sold 
to  jobbers.  Sir  Alexander  Mc(Tuire.  C.  M.  <».,  Is  now  in  Canada  organizing 
and  building  a  $r),000,0(X)  match  corporaticm.  with  the  idea  that  most  of  the 
output  will  be  exported.  The  United  States  being  near,  undoubtedly  they  will 
work  there  the  hardest,  unless  the  American  manufactui*ers  are  protected  by 
a  reasonable  tariff. 

A  tariff  of  25  cents  per  gross  on  the  small  boxes  of  **  strike  on  box  "  matches 
will  not  increase  the  price  to  consumers;  they  will  still  be  retailed  for  1  cent 
per  box. 

Our  country  is  looking  for  revenue.  If  4,0(X),(X)0  gross  matches  are  imported 
under  the  Fordney  bill  the  revenue  will  be  $240,000;  make  the  duty  25  cents 
per  gross,  it  will  be  $1,000,000. 

The  raw  materials,  chemicals,  etc.,  used  in  matchmaking  bear  a  high  duty 
which  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay.  Surely,  then,  matches  made 
broad  with  cheap  chemicals,  cheap  lumber,  cheap  labor,  etc.,  should  carry  a 
high  duty. 

The  foreigner  has  no  overhead  charges  on  his  matches.  In  this  country  the 
American  manufacturers  have,  and  they  in  addition  have  to  pay  Fetleral  taxes. 
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State  taxes,  and  are  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Ihi  11*1111 
of  Explosives,  State  compensation  Inspections,  etc. 

The  present  returns  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of  matclies  are 
inadequate  for  fair  profits.  Their  investments  in  their  plants  are  enonnoues. 
their  traveling  expenses  and  costs  of  selling  higher  than  ever  before. 

The  capacity  of  the  match  factories  in  the  United  States  are  sufficient  t<» 
supply  the  whole  country  if  no  matches  were  imported  here.  We  do  not  ask 
that  foreign  matches  be  prohibite<l  from  this  country;  but  we  do  ask  that  a 
proper  duty  be  put  ui)on  them,  so  that  the  American  matcli  manufacturers  ciiii 
compete  with  their  hij?h  quality  matches,  which  the  foreigner  can  not  make  and 
can  only  undersell  us  by  sending  us  cheap  and  inferior  matches. 

The  price  of  foreign  matches  were  not  reduced  when  the  Under>vood  bill 
reduced  the  tariff,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  not  be  increased  if  you 
place  a  25  cents  per  gross  duty  on  same  now.  We  have  recently  heard  of  a 
purchase  made  by  the  Toba(!Co  Products  Co.  of  this  country  from  a  foreign 
manufacturer  whereby  they  bought  4.000  gross  of  matches  at  15  cents  per 
gross,  which  included  the  present  duty  of  3  cents. 

(Signed  by  Pennsylvania  Match  Co.,  Bellefonte,  Pa.;  National  Match  Co.. 
Jollet.  111. ;  Sommers  Bros.  Match  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  Unicm  Match  Co.,  l)n- 
luth,  Minn.;  Ohio  Match  Co.,  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  Reliable  Matcli  Co..  Ashland. 
Ohio ;  Indiana  Match  Co.,  Crawfordsvllle.  Ind. ;  Fre<l  Fear  Match  Co.,  Bloonis- 
burg.  Pa.) 

FBEFABED  FOUAOE. 

[Paragraph  1419.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.   ANDBEW  J.  HICKEY,  A  MEMBE&  OF  CON- 

OBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

The  Chaibmax.  Mr.  Hickey,  you  are  not  on  the  list,  but  you  speak 
for  some  one  ? 

Mr.  Hickey.  I  speak  for  Mr.  Fred  Hensch,  of  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Senator  Watson'.  Who  is  on  the  list  ? 

Mr.  HicKET.  Who  is  on  the  list.  My  name  is  Andrew  J.  Hickev. 
I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  thirteenth  Indiana  district.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  chairman  very  much  for  his  courtesy  in  permittin^r 
.  me  to  speak  very  briefly  to  this  subject  out  of  order,  and  I  assure  the 
chairman  I  will  not  take  more  than  four  or  five  minutes'  time.  Mr. 
Hensch,  the  president  of  this  concern,  owin^  to  a  death  in  his  family, 
was  prevented  from  being  here  to-day,  else  I  would  not  ask  this 
courtesy.  I  do  so  because  I  have  matters  on  the  other  side  that  re- 
quire my  attention. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  are  speaking  ill  relation  to  what  para- 
graph? 

Mr.  Hickey.  The  paragraph  in  which  I  am  interested  is  No.  1419, 
in  relation  to  prepared  foliage.  In  the  House  bill  it  was  1418,  on 
page  64,  but  in  the  Senate  Document  No.  66  you  will  find  it  as  para- 
graph 1419.  It  relates  to  prepared  foliage,  and  the  particular  item 
that  I  am  interested  in  is : 

Natural  leaves,  plants,  shrubs,  herbs,  trees,  and  parts  thereof,  chemically 
treated,  colored,  dyed,  or  painted,  not.  specially  provided  for,  45  per  cent  a«l        ^ 
valorem. 

We  feel  that  the  duty  should  be  increased  to  what  it  is  at  present, 
or  what  has  been  ruled  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  the  duty 
at  present,  if  not  higher.  The  duty  as  imposed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, while  it  is  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  1913  act, 
this  product  has  been  charged  in  certain  provisions  of  that  act  with 
a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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This  is  practically  a  new  industry,  gentlemen.    Prior  to  1913  this 

Sroduct  was  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all.  In  1913  Ove 
rnatt  organized  a  small  company  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  began  the 
maniifactoie  of  this  product.  Xater,  in  1914  or  thereabouts,  he 
located  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  built  a  plant  there  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  this  pQ>duct. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  this  product  consists  of  leaves, 
twigs,  branches,  and  trees  treated  chemically  and  made  into  wreaths 
for  funeral  purposes  and  Christmas  foliage^  and  also  made  into 
baskets,  and  also  carried  as  novelties.  This  industry  has  grown  be- 
cause of  war  conditions  until  at  present  in  the  sections  of  the  country 
where  it  is  made  I  think  there  are  emplojred  about  2,000  men.  In 
addition,  of  course,  a  good  many  men  are  given  emplovment  in*  mak- 
ing the  crates  in  which  this  product  is  snipped,  and  the  boxes  in 
which  it  is  shipped,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Quite  a  large  number 
of  people  are  employed  in  gathering  the  product,  part  of  which  is 
grown  in  this  country  and  part  of  which  is  grown  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Now,  prior  to  the  war  this  American  market  was  supplied  very 
largely — I  think  almost  entirely — ^by  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries;  but  the  war  itself  imposed  one  of  the 
best  tariffs  that  could  be  conceived  of,  and  that  enabled  the  industry 
to  gjrow  until  it  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  this  time. 
Taking  into  account  labor  conditions  in  Europe  and  other  conditions 
there,  we  feel  that  unless  a  very  substantial  dutv  is  placed  upon  this 
product  the  industry  will  undoubtedly  not  be  aole  to  succeea.  And 
so  my  purpose  in  coming  before  you  to-dav  is  to  emphasize  this  fact, 
and,  if  possible,  have  a  duty  that  will  be  nigh  enough  to  protect  the 
industry  and  encoiin^e  its  growth  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  HiCKET.  Sixty  per  cent. 

Senator  Shoot.  On  the  American  valuation? 

Mr.  HicKET.  On  the  American  valuation ;  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  present  duty  is  60  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
valuation? 

Mr.  HicKET.  Yes ;  the  present  duty  is  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  a  brief  there  ? 

Mr.  HicKET.  I  have  a  brief  covering  the  question  very  fully.  T 
wish  to  submit  it  in  connection  with  mj  remarks,  and  I  thanlc  you 
very  much  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  present  my  case. 

Baznr  ov  vbxd  kxvsok,  la  pomTs,  zvn.,  asPBxsxvnve  the  oyb  ovatt 

00.  (XVO.). 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  offering  for  your  consideration  a  few  thoiiglits 
with  respect  to  paragraph  1419  of  the  pending  tariff  bill  as  it  recently  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  present  Congress.  In  this  paragraph,  on 
page  155,  line  16,  after  the  semicolon  the  following  was  inserte<l : 

"Natural  leaves,  plants,  shrubs,  herbs,  trees  and  parts  thereof,  chemically 
treated,  colored,  dyed,  or  painted,  not  specially  provided  for,  4.^  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

This  refers  particularly  to  what  is  commercially  known  to  the  florists  and 
decorators'  trade  as  "  prepared  foliages." 

There  are  many  items  of  prepared  foliages  made  in  this  country  which  will 
be  detrimentaUy  affected  by  foreign  competition  unless  ample  protection  is  af- 
forded in  the  pending  tariff  legislation,  but  we  will  here  mention  but  a  few 
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which  are  manufactured  by  ourselves,  as  these  few  we  can  speak  about  with 
authority  and  full  knowledge. 

The  manufacture  of  prepared  foliages  in  the  United  States  is  comparatively 
new,  the  first  made  being  in  1913.  Prior  to  that  time  the  goods  were  all  im- 
ported from  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  1913 
Mr.  Ove  Gnatt  started  the  development  of  that  Industry  In  the  United  States^ 
and  a  slow  but  steady  development  ensued;  and  with  the  advent  of  the  war. 
which  practically  established  a  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  this  com- 
modity, the  entire  home  consumption  of  the  products  was  made  in  America, 
until  to-day  in  excess  of  2,000  people  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
items  and  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  industry  for  a  livelihood ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  estipiate  the  number  indirectly  benefited,  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cartons  and  packing  cases  are  used  in  marketing  the  products,  and  the  dyes, 
paints,  chemicals,  and  other  items  which  go  into  their  preparation  approximate 
enormous  proportions. 

Prepared  foliages  under  the  tariff  bill  of  1913  are  not  specifically  provided 
for,  but  under  a  Treasury  decision  were  construed  to  come  within  paragraph 
438  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  and  paragraph  347  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  and 
carried  a  60  per  cent  duty.  As  to  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  coun- 
try compared  with  the  wages  in  Gtermany,  Italy,  and  the  Old  World  countries, 
you  gentlemen  of  the  conomlttee  know  bettef  than  we  can  tell,  but  we  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  our  wage  scale,  in  American  value,  is  from  five  to  ten  time? 
greater  than  that  paid  in  these  foreign  countries. 

An  item  of  serious  moment  in  the  establishment  of  costs  here  as  compared 
with  foreign  valuations  is  the  enormous  advances  in  transixirtntion,  both  ocesui 
and  inland,  and  whereas  many  of  the  plants  which  we  prepare  are  natives  of 
the  Old  World,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  receives  his  raw  material  at  a 
minimum  of  cost,  we  in  America  must  necessarily  provide  amply  for  transporui- 
tion  charges  to  obtain  our  raw  material. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  war  many  of  these  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  have 
appeared  on  the  American  market  at  prices  which  are  absolutely  ruinous  to 
th&  home  manufacturer ;  in  many  cases  at  far  less  than  the  American  cost  of 
production  without  regard  to  profit  or  expense  of  carrying  on  trade. 

For  your  information  we  are  pleased  to  review  briefly  a  few  of  the  most  stable 
items  of  prepared  foliage  made  in  America  to-day,  the  manufacture  of  which 
can  only  continue  providing  ample  tariff  is  afforded  to  care  for  the  difference 
in  cost  and  rates  of  exchange  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  foreign : 

Oak  leaves. — There  are  about  400,000  pounds  of  these  used  in  this  country 
annually,  of  which  all  have  been  prepared  here  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
Since  the  war  these  goods  are  being  brought  over  from  Germany  and  Italy  io 
large  quantities,  at  a  price  about  50  per  cent  less  than  they  can  be  produced  and 
sold  for  here  at  a  living  profit. 

Beech  leaves, — ^The  same  applies  to  this  article  as  to  oak  leaves,  except  that 
there  are  only  about  160,000  pounds  used  per  annum. 

Cycas  leaves, — ^This  is  a  palm  leaf  that  grows  only  on  the  Island  of  Formosa, 
Japan,  and  there  are  about  3,000,000  leaves  used  in  the  United  States  per  an- 
num. Before  the  war,  the  greater  part  were  sent  from  Kobe  to  Germany, 
where  they  were  prepared,  and  distributed  throughout  the  world.  During  the 
war  the  entire  amount  consumed  in  America  were  prepared  here,  but  at  present 
they  are  again  appearing  on  the  market  from  foreign  manufacture,  at  prices 
50  per  cent  less  than  our  cost  to  manufacture. 

Jjycopadium  or  ground  pine.— ^tals  article  is  a  stubby  pine,  which  grows  In  the 
colder  parts  of  the  country,  as  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  through- 
out the  New  England  States.  There  is  about  500,000  pounds  consumed  in  the 
United  States  annually  and  during  the  season  furnish  employment  to  the 
pickers  (many  Indians)  to  the  extent  of  about  500  to  700  people.  These  goods 
also  grow  in  large  quantities  in  the  colder  climates  of  Europe,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  in  Japan.  Tariff  on  the  raw  product  would  not  affect  this  article, 
as  a  sufficient  quantity  grows  In  this  country  to  supply  all  of  the  demand, 
although  some  is  brought  in  In  small  quantities  from  Japan  and  Scandinavian 
countries,  but  an  Import  duty  on  the  prepared  or  finished  article,  in  our  judg- 
ment, should  be  further  increased  to  equalize  foreign  labor  and  exchange  condi- 
tions. 

Ruscus. — This  is  a  bushy  foliage  growing  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  parts  of 
France.  It  is  imported  to  this  country  in  both  the  natural  and  bleached  state 
to  the  amount  of  about  400,000  pounds  annually,  which  when  prepared  and 
finished  weighs  about  500,000  to  600,000  pounds.    The  preparation  of  the  same, 
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in  many  different  ways,  since  the  war  has  developed  into  an  industry  of  some 
magnitude  in  this  country,  but  since  the  termination  of  the  war  the  German  goods 
are  again  offered  in  this  market  at  from  50  to  75  per  cent  less  than  they  can  be 
sold  for  at  the  cost  to  manufacture  here.  The  raw  material,  both  natural  and 
bleached,  in  our  opinion  should  continue  to  come  in  duty  free,  as  they  do  now. 

MaffnoHa  leaves. — The  foliage  of  the  magnolia  tree,  which  grows  in  abundance 
in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Same  also  grows  in  profusion  in  Italy,  and 
some  are  now  coming  in  fr6m  there,  although  during  the  war  all  that  w^ere  con- 
sumed in  this  country  were  prepared  here.  In  excess  of  1,000,000  pounds  are 
annually  used  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  brought  here  from  abroad  in 
their  natural  state,  as  they  do  not  arrive  after  the  long  journey  in  condition  to 
stand  proper  preparation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  American  market  is  ample  to  absorb  the  entire  product  of 
our  factories  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  foreign  prepared  foliiages  should  be 
permitted  to  compete,  as  long  as  our  manufacturers  do  not  unduly  advance  the 
prices  to  an  unfair  degree.  We  believe  it  safe  to  assume  that  our  manufacturers 
will  not  be  guilty  of  such  indiscretion  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  despite  the 
enormous  advances  in  costs  of  both  labor  and  material  during  the  war,  with 
foreign  competition  almost  nil,  the  prices  on  these  conimotlities  were  not  ad- 
vanced on  any  item  in  excess  of  50  per  cent — barely  sufficient  to  absc»rb  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production. 

This  new  American  industry  must  be  preserved.  All  reasonable  incentive 
should  be  offered  for  its  further  development,  and  that  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  Imposition  of  a  reasonable  tariff  on  the  finished  products. 

We  believe  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  70  per  cent  instead  of  45  per  cent,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  House,  is  highly  essential  and  very,  necessary  if  the  industry  is  to 
thrive. 

ABTIFICIAL  FLOWEBS  AKD  FEATHERS. 

[Paragraph  1419.] 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  ZUOKE&,  BEPBESENTING  FLOWER  ANI> 

FBATHEB  IMPOBTEBS,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zucker,  will  you  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  Samuel  Zucker. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  We  are  manufactiu*ers  and  importers  of  flowers  and 
feathers. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Zucker.  At  No.  6  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  as  both  manufacturer  and  importer  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  larger  part  of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Importing. 

The  Chairman.  jOo  you  manufacture  in  this  country  or  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  In  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  now  and  explain  to  the  committee 
your  views  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
relative  to  the  tariff  as  it  apphes  to  artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  we 
might  state  that  our  house  imports  and  manufactures  these  goods, 
and  from  oiu*  experience  of  more  than  30  years  we  have  found  the 
facts  to  be  practically  as  follows: 

Merchanaise  that  can  be  imported  profitably  in  large  quantities 
in  competition  with  that  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  must  be  con- 
fined to  a  very  large  extent  to  such  articles  as  foiget-me-nots,  lilacs, 
lilies,  small  miits,  etc.,  and  theuse  are  in  fact  the  raw  ;naterial  of 
American  manufacturers  in  conjunction  with  the  domestic  product 
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in  assembling  into  leaves  and  other  millinery  decorations.  The  krge 
flowers,  such  as  roses,  wreaths,  poppies,  camelias,  gardenias,  etc.,  are 
more  likely  to  be  of  domestic  manufacture.  Hie  small  work  is  and  will 
be  confinidd  to  small  towns  and  villages  in  Europe,  and  these  goods 
are  made  during  the  winter  season,  as  the  women  employed  or  who 
do  make  these  articles  work  in  the  fields  during  the  entire  summer. 
This  condition  will  always  remain^  and  for  this  reason,  during  the  70 
years  which  our  industry  has  existed,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
make  or  produce  these  goods  and  we  never  will.  The  work  is  tedious 
and  is  not  the  kind  of  work  that  our  women  would  want  to  do,  as 
there  are  so  many  other  fields  of  employment  for  our  women  we  can 
not  get  them  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  And  even  at  the  suggested 
rate  under  the  American-valuation  plan  we  could  not  produce  sunilar 
articles  on  account  of  the  tediousness  of  the  work  and  the  small 
quantities  that  could  be  produced. 

The  claim  made  by  the  domestic  manufa<;turer  that  these  goods 
are  made  to-day  in  Germany  by  child  labor  is  not  true.  These  con- 
ditions may  have  existed  prior  to  the  war,  but  in  no  instance  can  it 
be  proven  to-day  that  child  labor  is  employed  in  our  industry.  This 
can  be  easily  verified)  as  the  labor  unions  connected  with  our  industry 
in  Saxony  insisted  that  they  dispense  with  child  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  Within  the  past  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  must  be  recently,  because  I  do  know  that  child 
labor  was  used  in  this  business. 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  It  does  not  exist  to-day,  Senator.  I  would  not  make 
the  statement  if  I  was  not  absolutely  certain  about  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  when  it  was. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  forbidden  by  law? 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  forbidden  by  law;  thej  are  compelled 
to  go  to  school  in  Saxony,  which  is  the  home  of  our  industry. 

Our  industry  has  been  fully  considered  bv  the  American  Tariff 
Commission,  and  it  has  prepared  a  survey  tnereof  entitled  "Tariff 
Information  Surveys ''  on  the  articles  in  paragraph  347  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1913. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  articles  to  which  we  refer  are  not 
ones  requiring  greater  protection,  and  any  increase  in  the  duties 
thereon  will  resiflt  only  in  additional  expense  to  the  American  woman 
and  voter  and  of  no  advantage  whatever  to  American  labor. 

For  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which  the  markets  of  Germany 
were  entirely  closed  to  us,  and  those  of  France  so  demoralized  as  to 
be  barely  productive,  our  home  industries  had  ample  opportunity  to 
turn  their  nands  to  such  articles  as  have  been  strictly  tne  product  of 
foreign  countries.  The  failure  of  their  eflForts,  if  any,  could  not  p<)8- 
sibly  have  been  due  to  competition;  and,  if  price  was  the  determining 
factor,  it  was  because  the  article  could  not  oe  made  here  at  less  than 
a  prohibitive  price  and  could  therefore  not  be  made  salable. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  opinion  that  the  committee  might  endanger 
the  loyalty  of  the  women  voters  by  adverse  action  t    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ZucKER.  Absolutely,  Senator.  There  is  no  question  about  it, 
and  I  am  strong  for  the  girls.    ILaughter.] 

To  endeavor  to  equalize  prices  bv  an  exaggerated  tariff  would  gire 
no  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  other  than  positively  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  goods  which  they  themselves  can  not  make.    For  im- 
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ported  merchandise  at  prohibitive  prices  is  no  more  salable  than 
domestic.  We  maintain  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  items  of 
domestic  manufacture  and  items  of  import.  What  is  made  in  this 
country  can  not  be  imported  at  anything  near  the  home  price;  what 
is  imported  can  not  be  made  here  at  any  price. 

That  is  the  contention  on  this  small  work  that  the  great  fuss  and 
argument  is  made. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  your  business  do  you  make  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  I  should  say,  offhand,  about  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  your  manufacturing  plant  located  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  At  No.  6  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  In  our  factory? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  About  50  or  60. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  We  desire  to  submit  for  your  approval  a  brief  of  the 
Flower  and  Feather  Importers'  Association  of  America,  and  there  are 
certain  points  we  wish  to  c^l  to  your  particular  attention. 

The  claim  made  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  of  60  per  cent,  under  the  present  form  of  valuation,  on 
our  article  is  not  ample  can  not  be  substantiated  bv  facts,  and  under 
any  other  form  of  valuation  this  rate  of  duty  should  certainly  be  very 
materially  reduced. 

The  flowers  imported  into  this  countrv,  while  they  are  the  finished 
product  of  the  foreign  work  people  are  tne  raw  material  of  the  Ameri- 
-can  manufacturer  of  hats  and  millinery,  and  any  enhancement  of  the 
present  rate  of  duty  will  be  reflected  in  continmng  the  prices  of  such 
articles  or  an  increase  thereof,  and  the  blame  for  which  will  be  placed 
upon  your  committee  by  the  milliners  and  retailers  and  will  certainlv 
be  resented  by  the  American  woman,  the  tdtimate  consumer  of  aU 
of  this  importation,  and  she  will  doubtless  record  such  resentment  in 
a  form  disastrous  to  the  present  administration.     [Laughter.] 

We  have  here  a  varied  line  of  samples  that  can  be  made  in  America. 
They  show  the  exact  foreign  cost,  the  exact  landing  price,  when  the 
.goods  were  bought,  the  conditions  under  which  t£ey  were  bought. 
The  bulk  of  these  goods  were  bought  about  June  18,  1921,  when  the 
mark  was  1.46  and  a  fraction;  dehveries  were  promised  for  July  and 
i^ugust,  and  were  only  delivered  in  October.  The  fact  remains  that 
these  goods  were  not  delivered  in  July,  making  the  element  of  specu- 
lation which  is  so  serious  in  our  busmess  a  very  expensive  thing  to 
the  importer.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  this  committee  show 
these  samples  now  to  any  domestic  manufacturer  in  our  line  who  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  room  at  this  moment  and  let  him  state  honestly 
whether  he  could  not  produce  every  single  article  at  a  profit  at  the 
«ame  price  that  they  cost  us  to  lay  down  in  this  market. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  here  are  the  samples  [exhibiting  samples  to 
the  committee].    There  are  no  secrets;  everything  is  there. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you,  firat,  about  this  partictdar  thing; 
this  [referring  to  saniple]  is  the  original  that  I  boug^ht  in  June;  it  cost 
^18  S9  a  dozen  to  lay  down.  Here  are  all  the  facts,  right  on  this  ticket. 
The  man  in  this  room  copied  the  thing  and  sold  it  for  S5.25.  We  did 
not  buy  it  from  him  in  the  domestic  market.     We  bought  it  from 
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another  manufacturer.  His  price  is  S3. 87^.  If  the  price  of  $5.25 
is  not  correct,  you  can  have  me  put  down  as  the  biggest  liar  out  of 
jail.    Mr.  Engel,  was  this  your  price  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZucEER.  S5.25  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ZucEER.  Here  is  my  original,  imported  August  9;  here  is  the 
other  fellow's  copy  at  $3.8.7^. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  your  article  just  as  good  as  the  imported  article  i 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  Here  [indicating  samples  to  the  committee]  they  are, 
Senator. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  perhaps  are  a  better  judge  than  we  are. 

Afr.  ZuGKER.  I  will  say  it  will  answer  the  purpose.  And  these 
are  German  goods. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  these  made  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel  is  the  largest  domestic  manufacturer  of  flowers  in 
America. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Why  do  you  buy  the  German  product  when 
you  can  get  it  for  about  one-third  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  When  I  bought  this  thing  I  bought  it  in  Jime,  and  1 
thought  I  would  have  it  here  before  the  other  fellow — and  there  is 
where  my  business  is  so  hazardous — that  instead  of  having  it  here 
before  the  other  fellow,  he  had  it  ahead  of  me. 

Senator  MgCumber.  What  did  the  American  product  sell  for  at 
the  time  you  bought  your  product  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  It  was  not  made  then.  This  is  comparatively  a  new 
thing. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  it  cost  to-day  ? 

Mr.  ZuoKER.  These  goods  cost  me  $9  a  dozen. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  they  cost  4.50  marks? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  That  is  $9  a  dozen  laid  down.  When  I  bought  these 
goods  the  mark  was  1.46  and  a  fraction,  and  while  we  paid  duty  at 
the  rate  of  3  mills  in  93;^ 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing) .  If  you  would  order  them  to-day, 
what  would  they  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  ZucKER.  If  I  ordered  these  goods  to-<lay  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  What  wouU  they  chaise  you  ? 

Afr.  ZuOKER.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  marks. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  $2.25  a  dozen;  what  would  y(tu 
pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  I  am  not  figuring  duty  and  landing  chai^. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  want  to  figure.  Tne  duty  on 
those  is , 

Mr.  ZucKEB   (interposing).  Sixty  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  right;  that  would  be  $1.35. 

Mr.  ZuGKEB.  Landing  charges,  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifteen  per  cent  would  be  $3.97^. 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  There  is  the  record — $3.87^,  less  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  say  you  paid  ? 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  These  are  facts.  I  have  here  simply  artidea  that 
can  be  made  in  the  United  States.  The  great  bi^bear  is  on  tip 
question  of  flowers,  that  we  have  never  mw&j  never  could  make— we 
could  have  made  them  during  the  war,  there  is  no  question  about  it, 
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but  they  did  not  make  them.  This  is  one  of  the  big  questions  to  put 
to  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Do  they  want  to  protect  American 
labor  ?  Not  by  a  jug  full.  They  want  to  increase  their  profits,  which 
is  easily  proven.  Tnere  is  no  question  about  it.  You  can  call  upon 
Mr.  de  Jong. 

Here  is  an  article  that  cost  $12  a  dozen.  Let  him  state  whether  he 
can  produce  it  for  that  price.  Here  is  another  article  that  cost  us 
$14.40.  Mr.  Goodman,  aid  you  make  a  similar  article  to  this  for  S3 
a^dozen,  not  quite  so  good  ? 

Mr.  Goodman.  Not  anywhere  near  as  good. 

Mr.  ZuoKBR.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  $14  and  $3,  is 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodman.  There  is  also  a  difference  between  yours  and  that 
we  made,  but  $3  margin  is  some  mai^. 

Mr.  ZucKER.  We  do  not  need  to  ask  you.  I  have  just  returned 
from  Germany,  and  I  know  the  condition  of  the  value  of  the  mark 
as  well  as  any  man.  We  can  pick  out  items  we  just  bought  and  paid 
dutv  on  that  would  be  more  comparable  than  any  of  these  items. 

llie  Chairman.  The  cross-questioning  is  an  irregular  proceeding 
before  the  comxnittee.  Go  ahead  and  make  vour  statement  without 
entering  into  discussions  and  arguments  witn  others. 

Mr.  ZtxCKER.  I  want  to  speak  about  another  item  that  I  bousht 
foreign.  It  costs  to-day  $3.60  a  dozen  to  lay  down.  I  buy  in  mis 
market  that  article  at  $4  a  dozen,  10  per  cent,  which  is  $3.60,  which 
is  an  item  now  on  order  with  a  domestic  manufacturer,  and  I  have 
ordered  in  very  lar^  quantity  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  coxmnittee]. 
The  Chairman,  now  do  you  describe  it  ? 

Mr.  Z0CKBR.  We  call  it  a  chiffon  grape  pattern,  silk  and  chiffon, 
and  made  of  artificial  silk.  We  buy  ^oods  in  this  xnarket,  ana 
wherever  we  can  buy  them  we  do  buy  tnem.  That  is  the  domestic 
copy  [indicating]  and  this  is  the  pattern  [indicating  another  sample]. 
1  just  merely  want  to  say  that  I  did  not  pick  these  samples  out 
intentionally  to  deceive  the  committee.  These  are  goods  which  can 
be  made  in  the  United  States  to-day  successfully,  and  the  domestic 
manufacturer  can  undersell  us  in  every  single  instance. 

While  goods  bought  in  Germa^  in  1919-20  were  cheap,  conditions 
to-day  are  entirely  different.  We  were  able,  until  several  months 
ago,  to  buy  goods  in  marlss.  This  condition  does  not  exist  to-<lay; 
and  the  German  manufacturer  to-day  refuses  absolutely  to  sell  m 
any  other  money  excepting  dollars  and  cents,  which  fact,  in  itself , 
prevents  us  doin^  busmess  on  a  number  of  articles  that  are  highly 
necessary  in  our  mdustry,  particularly  of  great  value  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer  in  making  his  own  product  a  fashionable  and  salable 
one. 

We  have  been  forced  in  the  past  few  weeks,  instead  of  being  able 
to  place  orders  in  Germany,  to  cancel.    They  have  not  kept  up  with 
their  deliveries. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 

Mr.  ZuoKER.  The  trouble  is  that  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  put 
these  people  in  a  position,  a  great  many  of  them  small  manufac- 
turers, where  they  really  could  not  afford  to  deliver,  the  mark  drop- 
ping from  1.46  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Those  people  wno 
could  ffll  orders  did  so,  and  others  refused  to  fill  orders  because  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  stand  the  loss. 
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If  any  form  of  valuation  other  than  that  now  used  should  be 
adopted,  we  desire  to  state  to  the  conunittee  the  decrease  in  the 
present  tariff  rate  that  should  properly.be  made  in  order  not  to 
increase  to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  price  of  these  importations. 
The  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  based  on  foreign  valuation  should 
not  exceed  15  per  cent. 

Our  reasons  for  making  it  clear  that  the  tariff  should  be  15  per 
cent  under  the  suggested  American  valuation  plan  are  as  follows: 

We  bring  over  an  article,  for  example,  costmg  $4  a  dozen  in  Ger- 
many. We  pay  a  duty  on  this  article  at  the  present  time  of  60  per 
cent,  which  is  $2.40,  and  the  cost  of  landing  these  goods  would  be 
another  15  per  cent,  or  0.60,  making  the  article  cost  us  $7  a  dozen. 
Ordinarily  we  would  sell  this  article  for  $10.60  a  dozen — when  I 
speak  of  that  price,  that  is  when  we  sell  them  quickly.  But  if  you 
knew  the  mistakes  and  blunders  I  make — and  l  happen  to  be  the 
buyer  for  our  institution;  and  if  you  do  not  think  I  make  theln,  you 
ought  to  ask  my  jimior  partner.  The  risk  is  so  great  that  where  we 
buy  10  colors  in  the  pattern,  nobody  living  has  ever  demonstrated 
that  he  could  buy  10  shades  all  of  wnich  were  good — three  or  four  or 
five  might  be  good,  and  the  losses  which  do  occur  through  bad  pur- 
chases of  the  different  shades  makes  our  business  hazardous. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturer  has  that  same  risk,  does  he  not  I 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  The  manufacturer  makes  up  a  line  of  samples,  and 
he  goes  out  and  takes  orders,  and  carries  no  made-up  stock.  There 
is  where  he  has  distinct  advantage  over  the  importer. 

As  I  say,  ordinarily  we  woula  sell  this  article  for  $10.50  a  dozen, 
less  the  customary  £scount,  which  would  be  84  cents  a  dozen,  or 
$9«66  a  dozen  net,  figuring  the  net  cost  of  importing  an  article  costing 
$4  in  the  country  oforigin. 

Under  the  suggested  plan,  take  the  same  article  costing  $4  a  dozen, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  put  a  selling  price  on  this  article  of  $15  a 
dozen;  we  would  then  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  $7.50.  Imi^g;i]ie  P^yi^  & 
duty  of  $7.50  on  an  article  costmg  in  the  country  of  origin  $4.  Tne 
expense  of  bringing  in  this  article  would  be  60  cents,  making  this 
article  cost  $12.10  net.  At  $15,  with  the  customary  discount  of 
$1.20,  would  bring  this  article  down  to  $18.80  instead  of  $9.66  as  at  ' 
present. 

;    The  reason  for  making  the  claim  that  under  the  suggested  plan 
a  dutj  of  15  per  cant  or  less  wotdd  be  ample  is  as  follows: 

Is  it  fair  to  assume  or  provide  by  tariff  law  that  an  article  costing 
$4  a  dozen  in  the  coimtry  of  origin  must  be  sold  in  America  fdr  $15 
a  dozen  in  the  face  of  a  60  per  cent  duty^  which  exists  at  present, 
which  price  will  be  necessary  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  House 

It  has  been  stated  before  your  committee  that  if  the  imported 
article  were  gotten  out  of  the  way  factories  could  be  kept  running 
for  12  montliS  in  the  year.  This  is  absolutely  a  misstatement.  Our 
article  depends  entirely  upon  the  whims  of  fashion.  When  Dame 
Fashion  suggests  that  flowers  are  the  wanted  article  the  domestic 
manufacturer  becomes  so  busy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  independent, 
he  will  not  listen  to  you,  much  less  talk  to  you.  In  the  past  few 
weeks  business  with  the  importer  has  been  so  very  bad  that  the  matttf 
of  receiving  duplicate  orders,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  we 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  and  look  for,  have  been  nil.    This  is  due 
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simply  to  the  reason  that  at  the  present  moment  fashions  are  against 
us.  Women  are  wearing  hats  at  the  present  principally  embroid^ed 
and  have  no  other  trinuningS;  and  tnerefore  the  price  of  an  article, 
whether  cheap  or  expensive,  does  not  enter  into  any  argument. 
But  there  is  a  probabiuty  that  flowers  will  be  the  fashion  next  spring 
or  summer,  and  at  a  time  when  it  will  bring  to  the  women  most  for- 
cibly an  increase  in  the  cost  of  her  millinery,  and  the  proposed  base 
sellmg  price  of  S  13.50  net  instead  of  S9.66  net.  Under  the  present 
plan  we  sell  these  goods  for  $9.66  a  dozen  net,  and  will  be  forced  to 
sell  them  under  the  proposed  plan  at  S13.80  net,  and  the  women, 
who,  after  all,  is  the  tdtunate  consumer,  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
this  article,  as  the  retail  price  would  be  prohibitive,  and  under  the 
present  rate  and  plan,  though  we  are  paying  60  per  cent,  she  can  bur 
this  article  at  retail  at  a  price  which  she  can  pay.  It  is  not  worth 
more  than  SI. 75  to  $2  apiece,  and  under  the  proposed  plan  she  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  $2.50  to  S3.50  apiece  for  identically  the  same 
thing.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  imagine  what  the  feehngs  of  the 
American  woman  will  be  against  this  present  administration  if  you 
make  this  law  effective  or  make  it  a  law.  When  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  very  few  people  engaged  in  this  manufacture  in  this 
countty  and  the  very  large  number  of  consumers  of  this  product, 
in  fixing  this  rate  of  duty — one,  in  the  few  thousands  and  tne  other 
in  the  man3r  millions — the  American  importer  is  really  the  protector 
of  the  American  woman  in  what  is  to  her  an  absolute  necessity  in  this 
appearance  before  your  committee. 

Senator  MoLban.  Why  is  it  that  goods  cost  so  much  in  Germany  f 

Mr.  ZucKSB.  At  the  present  moment  ? 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  it  costs  more  to  make  these  articles  in 
Germany  than  in  this  country  ?    Why  is  it  ? 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  Because  the  mark  has  depreciated  so.  Nobody  has 
ever  accused  the  German  of  not  being  an  arithmetician.  He  can 
figure  as  well  as  we  can,  and  the  minute  the  mark  decreases  he  raises 
his  price.  Further  than  that,  they  have  had  about  four  advances  in 
the  price  of  labor.  That  is  really  the  reason  these  goods  have  in* 
creased  in  price  so  materially. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  you  want  the  committee  to  understand 
that  the  reason  these  goods  cost  so  much  is  that  German  wages  are 
so  high? 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  They  have  gone  up  so  much — I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  German  wages  are  as  high  as  they  are  in  this  country,  but  the 
duty  is  the  protection  against  that  and  everything  else. 

Senator  Duxinqham.  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  are  there  ? 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  I  do  not,  and  no  man  can  tell  you  that,  manufac- 
turer or  importer.  The  German  to-day  wants  exactly  2J  cents  a 
mark  for  every  single  article  he  sells  you.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
mark  is  to-day,  but  yesterday  100  marks  could  be  had  for  66  cents; 
and  he  insists  on  2^  cents  a  mark,  and  that  ought  to  answer  your 
question. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Is  not  this  a  fact,  that  the  German  exporting 
to  the  United  States  without  reference  to  what  it  cost  him  to  produce 
will  sell  the  product  for  everything  he  can  get  in  the  United  Stattss 
and  will  sell  them  asnear  the  American  price  as  he  can  ? 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  Do  you  think  that  is  against  the  German  manufac- 
turer ? 
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Senator  McCdmbeb.  I  am  asking  you  if  that  is  not  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  ZuCKER.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  Every  country  would  do  that? 

Mr.  ZucKEB.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  accounts,  does  it  not.  for  the  price 
they  are  charging  for  the  importations  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  ZuCKER.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Rather  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in 
Germany  1 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  absolutely  whether  your 
question  is  exact,  but  I  should  take  it  that  it  was;  and  if  that  is  so, 
where  does  the  cry  and  howl  come  from  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer at  the  present  moment?  If  we  can  not  bring  goods  in 
as  cheap  as  these  people  produce  them,  where  are  we  going  to  land! 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  difference  between  what  you  land  them 
for  and  what  you  could  land  them  for  if  you  had  a  disposition  to  take 
the  market,  and.  of  course,  that  is  what  you  will  do.  If  j^u  have  got 
to  sell  cheaper  and  will  sell  cheaper,  you  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Right. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  we  want  to  protect 
the  American  manufactturer. 

Mr.  Zucker.  So  do  I,  and  so  does  every  importer  in  our  business. 
We  want  to  protect  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  the  very  hilt;  and 
above  all  we  want  to  protect  the  American  labor. 

If  you  increase  your  duty  to  what  you  please,  I  am  frank  enough 
to  state  that  labor  will  not  profit  one  scintilla.  The  prices  these 
people  pay  to-day  are  the  top-notch  prices  that  the^  can  afford,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  it  in  my  mind  that  it  will  only  eive  the 
manufacturer  an  extra  profit,  and  his  profit  is  big  enough  now, 
because  there  is  a  manmacturer  in  this  room  at  the  present  time 
who  stated  openly  that  his  profits  last  year  were  over  $200,000  per 
^ear,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Senator,  that  there  is  not  an  import- 
mg  house  in  our  busmess  that  could  even  dream  of  quoting  any 
such  figures  as  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  does  this  manufacturer  import  of 
these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  is  an  importer  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  He  is  about  95  per  cent  manufacturer  and  about  5 
per  cent  importer,  possibly  not  tnat. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturer  of  this  article  [ihdicatinff]  ? 

}Sx.  Zucker.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  man  I  had  in  mind.  [Meaning 
Mr.  Engel.] 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  import  any  goods  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  Very  little. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  15  per  cent  on  this  per  gross,  do  you  I 

Mr.  Engel.  We  want  more  if  we  can  get  it.  . 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  15  per  cent  enough  to  protect  you? 

'Mr.  Engel.  It  is  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  Mr.  Zucker  was  asking  for.  What 
do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  About  a  thousand  per  cent. 
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Mr.  ZuGKER.  Do  you  think  they  are  modest,  these  domestic  manu- 
facturers f 

Mr.  Engsl.  It  is  an  extreme  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  knew  it  was  extreme,  and  that  is  what  I  was 
goii]|;  to  ask  you.  Why  do  you  sell  this  artide  for  less  than  that 
can  be  imported  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Enobl.  What  is  the  use? 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  local  competition } 

IMt.  Engsl.  No.  We  did  not  know  that  that  was  brought  into 
the  market  at  that  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  U  it  was,  you  would  have  sold  it  at  that  price? 

JMt.  Engbl.  Sure.  We  sell  everything  at  10  per  cent  pront.  Our 
business  is  all  done  on  10  p«r  cent  profit. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  matter  what  classes  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Engbl.  Yes. 

Senator  Cubtis.  It  is  a  fixed  rule  of  your  company  i 

Mr.  Engbl.  Yes;  10  per  cent  profit,  and  Mr.  Zucker  said  we 
made  $200,000 

Senator  MoLban  (interposing).  Let  him  answer  that.  Yours  is  the 
firm  that  made  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Engbl.  lliat  is  what  Mr.  Zucker  said. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  going  to  be  a  witness,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Engbl.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  can  answer  that  when  you  are  making  a 
statement. 

additional  statement  of  JACOB  DE  JONG,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  DB  Jong.  Mr.  Zucker  has  shown  to  you  samples  which  were 
imported  by  Mr.  Zucker  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  your  com- 
mittee. It  is  not  an  article  of  general  importation,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  importations 
of  artificial  flowers  are  represented  by  those  samples.  In  those  samples 
the  material  forms  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  labor  i5ractically 
very  little;  and  they  are  made  by  an  exclusive  manufacturer  in 
Benin,  the  same  as  you  can  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $200,  and  if  you 
can  set  a  good  suit  oi  clothes  at  $25  or  $30.  Tliese  [indicating]  are  the 
goods  that  are  being  imported  and  come  over  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  cases  a  month.  [Exhibiting  numerous  samples  to  the 
committee.]  These  are  the  goods,  because  they  have  arrived  within 
the  last  week.  Here  [indicating]  is  an  article  mat  is  being  sold,  not 
the  other  one  [indicating  Mr.  Zucker's  sample]. 

Here  [indicating]  is  an  artificial  flower  of  silk  and  velvet  of  the 
same  kind  and  class  as  Mr.  Zucker  showed.  This  cost  in  Berlin,  where 
the  manufacturing  is  dearer,  180  marks.  This  was  bought  in  Berlin 
in  the  last  weeks  of  November  for  180  marks  a  dozen.  This  [indi- 
cating another  sample]  was  bought  at  150  marks  per  dozen. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  Was  that  specially  purcnased  for  this  com- 
mittee's inspection  ? 

Mr.  ZtJOKEB.  No;  pardon  me. 

Mr.  DE  JoNQ.  These  are  the  ^oods  coming  in. 

Mr.  Goodman.  They  just  amved  this  week. 
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Mr.  DE  JoNQ.  At  a  price  of  180  marks,  landed  to-day,  and  this  is 
the  class  of  goods  wanted  [referring  to  samples].  This  is  ilnported 
in  hmidreds  and  thousands  of  dozens.     Here  is  the  staple  article. 

Mr.  ZuoKEB.  What  does  this  cost  ? 

Mr.  DE  Jong.  The  price  is  on  there,  and  the  manufacturer's  name. 

Mr.  ZuoKER.  What  is  the  present  price ! 

Mr.  DE  JoNO.  There  you  see  the  present  policy  of  forei^  valuation. 
These  goods  do  not  come  in  at  half  the  auty  paid,  and  goods  that 
come  next  week  which  pay  100  per  cent  more  duty,  just  according 
to  the  rate  the  German  manufacturer  fixes  the  duty. 

If  the  article  that  Mr.  Zucker  showed  is  sold  for  less  in  this  country 
tiian  abroad,  what  objection  can  they  have  to  American  valuation? 
Why  do  they  claim  tnat  American  valuation  would  keep  out  those 
goods  or  malce  it  so  they  could  not  import  them  ?  It  would  be  less 
than  at  present  foreign  valuation. 

These  are  the  kin&  of  goods  we  are  competing  with.  , 

I  employ  ordinarily  400  or  500  workers.  I  sold  Mr.  Zucker  during 
the  war  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars*  worth  of  my  product, 
and  since  the  war  I  have  not  sold  him  S200  worth  of  goods.  He  had 
a  big  factory  during  the  war,  which  he  scrapped.  AS  importer  told 
me  mat  last  month  was  the  bi^est  month  this  importer  nad  had  in 
the  history  of  his  business,  and  we  as  manufacturers  can  say  that 
last  year  was  the  most  disastrous  year  we  ever  had.  In  my  own 
business  we  did  a  business  of  half  a  million  dollars,  and  I  will  prove 
to  your  committee  by  certified  accountant's  statements  that  our 
profits  have  not  amounted  to  anything,  and  that  we  have  worked 
at  a  loss. 

Senator  Watson.  On  account  of  importations? 

Mr.  DE  Jong.  On  account  of  importations,  absolutely. 

Senator  Watson.  And  not  on  account  of  the  general  depression? 

Mr.  DE  Jong.  These  goods  are  not  affected  by  general  depression; 
they  are  an  article  of  fashion.  Whether  you  make  the  duty  25,  50, 
or  100  per  cent,  if  this  is  wanted  you  can  not  keepout  a  single  bunch 
or  dozen.  It  does  not  make  any  difference.  The  duty  does  not 
regulate  it. 

Here  is  an  article  [exhibiting  sample]  imported  in  quantities.  This 
cost  17  cents  a  dozen  to  land.  Is  it  not  natiu*al  to  you  gentlemen  of 
this  committee  if  the  labor  that  worked  on  that  sample  Mr.  Zucker 
showed  you  gets  $2  a  week,  as  you  can  tell  by  your  statistics,  and 
the  same  worker  gets  $25  a  week  here,  that  this  must  be  an  extraor- 
dinary exception?  How  should  it  be  possible  that  the  German 
article  that  cost  to  produce  in  Germany  less  than  SI  should  be 
landed  at  $9  per  dozen  1 

These  are  the  conditions.  We  can  imder  no  circumstances  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  article  that  is  being  imported  in  quantities, 
and  not  the  exception  that  is  brought  over  in  order  to  mislead  your 
conmiittee,  because  that  is  not  the  article  of  general  trade,  and  l&at  is 
not  the  one  that  hurts.  We  would  not  have  to  lay  off  thousands  of 
employees;  bankruptcies  and  receiverships  woula  not  take  place. 
The  manufacturers  are  driven  out  of  business.  Mr.  Zucker  was 
driven  out  of  business.  He  can  not  deny  that.  Some  of  his  employ- 
ees came  to  me  for  work,  and  I  gave  them  work. 

Those  are  the  actual  conditions,  and  it  is  oiUy  a  question  of  whether 
these  goods  should  be  imported,  and  whether  the  importers  should 
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control  in  this  business,  or  whether  the  American  industry  should 
survive. 

These  [indicating]  are  the  goods  that  come  in,  and  the  prices  on 
them  will  convince  you  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  American 
manufacturers  to  compete. 

There  is  no  camouflage  in  this.  The  facts  are  very  simple.  If  we 
could  make  goods  in  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  at  the 
present  rates  of  duty,  there  would  not  be  5.000  or  6,000  people  out 
of  work  in  our  industry. 

There  [indicating  sample]  is  a  product  manufactured  in  our  factory 
considered  superior  to  any  gooas  imported  into  this  coimtry,  even 
by  Mr.  Zucker.  In  fact,  these  were  made  by  us  two  years  ago, 
during  the  war.  This  article  Mr.  Zucker  will  admit  and  other  im- 
porters will  admit  is  a  creation  of  mine;  and  these  importers  took 
these  samples  and  gave  them  to  German  manufacturers  to  copy 
and  they  landed  them  here  at  prices  that  were  utterly  impossible  lor 
us  to  compete  with. 

ORNAMENTAL  FEATHEBS. 

[Paragraph  1419.] 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  M.  CZAKI,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  REPRE- 
SENTINa  THE  MILLINERY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Ml.  CzAKi.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  ap- 
pear on  behalf  of  the  Millmery  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  who  urge  the  retention  in  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
of  an  amendment  to  old  paragraph  347  of  the  present  tariff  act  in 
paragraph  1419. 

The  present  change  is  to  add  birds  of  paradise  to  the  list  of  birds 
the  bodies  and  plumage  of  which  are  specifically  prohibited  from 
importation  by  the  terms  of  the  old  act.    As  statea  in  our  brief: 

The  bi^  annexed  proposes  to  add  birds  of  paradise  to  the  olaas  of  plumage  the  im< 
portation  of  which  is  expre«ly  prohibited  by  the  proviso  at  prepent  contained  in 
paragraph  347,  Schedule  N,  of  the  tariff  act,  and  to  add  a  further  proviso  which  shifts 
the  burden  of  proof  to  the  possessor  of  prohibited  plumage  to  affirmatively  estal^lish 
lawful  possession  in  ca?e  of  seizure  or  forfeiture  proceedings.  It  also  adds  an  ex- 
planatory provision  making  it  clear  that  the  act  of  March  A,  1913  (the  miaratory  bird 
law),  remains  unaffected,  and  rermires  the  appropriate  governmental  officers  to  report 
infractions  of  that  or  any  other  State  or  Federal  law  to  the  proper  authorities  having 
control  of  their  enforcement  in  cases  where  the  facts  developed  show  that  there  have 
been  infraction  of  those  laws,  but  no  illegal  importation. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation,  gentlemen,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  inhibition  has  become  a  practical  farce.  The 
smuggling  of  prohibited  feathers  has  become  a  scandal,  and  it  has 
been  mipossible  with  the  machinery  at  the  disposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  stamp  out  the  illegal  trade  in  these  prohibited  birds. 

I  may  say  that  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
have  the  indorsement  and  backing  of  all  of  the  Audubon  societies  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  representatives  of  the  biological  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  of  Dr.  Homadav,  whom  you  all  know; 
and  there  has  been,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  opposition 
whatever  to  the  provision  which  we  have  proposed  to  be  incorporated 
in  this  new  act. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  sets  forth  your  proposed 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  CzAKi.  I  have,  and  I  have  filed  a  number  of  copies  with  the 
clerks  and  wish  to  have  one  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

MEMORANDUM  IN   SUPPORT  OF  PROPOSED  MEASURE. 

[Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  the  matter  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Repreaentativc  Lathrr 
W.  Mott,  of  New  YorK,  amending  Par.  347,  Schedule  N,  of  "  An  act  to  reduce  tariff  duties  and  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Oovemment  ana  for  other  purposes, "  approved  Oct.  3, 1913.) 

In  order  to  make  more  effective  the  meaiu  now  provided  by  statute  for  enforcing 
the  prohibition  against  the  importation  into  Uie  United  States  of  prohibited  plumage, 
Representative  Luther  W.  Mott,  at  the  request  of  the  Millinerv  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  has  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  14661,  whicn,  on  December  7, 1920, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Since  then  hearings  on  this 
bill,  in  connection  with  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  new  tariff  act,  were  held  by 
that  committee  on  February  8  and  10,  1921,  ana  the  following  ^ntlemen  heard  in 
support  of  the  measure:  Mr.  Frederick  Bode,  president  of  the  MiUinenr  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Mr.  Rufus  Davis,  chairman  of  its  pliunage  committee;  mi.  T.  Gilbert 
Pierson,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  and  Mr.  William 
T.  Homaday,  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  and  the  Permanent  Wild 
Bird  Life  Protection  Fund. 

The  action  of  the  Millinery  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  sponsoring 
the  proposed  legislation  has  received  the  commendation  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Biological  :  urvey  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Audubon  societies  interested  in  the  preservation  of  wild  bird  life,  and  it  has  ever\- 
reason  to  believe  that  the  proposed  legislation  will  receive  the  official  approval  of 
said  departments  when  it  is  submitted  to  them  for  tiiat  purpose  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

As  the  result  of  conferences  held  at  Washington  on  Februarv  10  and  11^  1921,  between 
the  representatives  of  the  governmental  departments  and  the  presidents  of  these 
societies,  suggestions  were  made  which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  adopt  necessitating 
certain  chan^  which  are  embodied  in  a  new  bill  now  proposed  and,  as  annexed 
hereto,  this  bill  meets  in  all  respects  the  ^dew8  and  suggestions,  informally  expressed, 
of  the  representatives  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  with  whom  tne  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  rests. 

At  the  conferences  referred  to  the  question  was  considered  whether  it  was  advisable 
to  incorporate  in  the  proposed  new  legislation  on  the  subject  and  advocate  a  provision 
prohibitine  the  sale  of  the  plumage  of  all  wild  birds  the  importation  of  which  is  pro- 
nibited.  Such  a  suggestion  had  oeen  made  and  addressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  one  Alexander  Luban,  doing  business  as  Wolpins  (Inc.),  Restaura- 
teurs, Newark,  N.  J. 

The  incorporation  of  such  a  provision  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme  to  the 
entire  fancy  feather  trade  of  the  country,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  Many  of  the 
large  dealers,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  anticipating 
diat  the  importation  of  the  plumage  of  all  wild  birds  would  be  prohibited,  purchased 
abroad  valuable  stocks  of  the  plumage,  bodies,  and  parts  of  vdid  birds.  Dealers  still 
have  large  and  valuable  stocks  of  such  merchandise,  the  importation  of  which  is  now 

Srohibited.  Many  of  the  varieties  of  wild  birds  are  permitted  to  be  sold  and  freely 
ealt  in  under  the  laws  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  such  as  game  birds  and 
oUiers  for  which  there  are  open  seasons.  Therefore,  to  prohibit  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion the  sale  of  the  bodies  and  plumage  of  all  wild  birds  would  simply  destroy  the 
entire  industry,  result  in  wholesale  coimscation,  and  cause  a  resulting  loss  so  large  as 
to  be  incalculable. 

Furthermore,  as  the  result  of  the  prohibition  of  importation,  a  new  industry,  involv- 
ing lai^e  capital,  has  been  created  oy  the  manufacture  from  the  feathers  of  doniestic 
fowls  of  inutations  of  prohibited  plumage.  This  industry  now  employs  a  very  laise 
number  of  skilled  workers,  mostly  women  andyoung  girls,  whose  product  is  so  like 
the  real  that  experts  are  frequently  deceived.  Hence,  to  foroid  the  sale  of  the  plunuge 
of  wild  birds  would  discourage  the  sale  and  consumption  of  imitations  for  fear  of  ina- 
bility to  detect  the  difference.  The  jobber,  the  dealer,  the  milliner^  and  certainly 
the  women  who  use  the  article  will  never  feel  safe  that  they  are  not  infringing  upon  the 
law. 
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These  congideratdoos  were  siifficiently  peiBuasive  to  convince  all  those  interested 
in  the  matter  to  abandon  the  idea  of  requesting  that  the  sale  of  such  plumage  be  pro- 
hibited, especially  as  no  question  of  the  public  health,  morals,  or  otiier  such  considera- 
tion was  involved  which  would  otherwise  justify  so  drastic  an  employment  of  the 
Solice  power  whidi  alone  rendera  such  legislation  constitutional.  Accordingly,  when 
[esBTB.  PierBon  and  Homaday  addressed  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  they 
offered  no  such  suggestion  and  unqualifiedly  advocated  the  bill  without  such  pro- 
vision and  as  it  is  now  proposed. 

We  are  advised  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Pierson  inadvertently  left 
upon  the  table  in  the  committee  room  a  written  memorandum  previously  prepared 
by  him,  but  which  he  had  no  intention  of  filing,  containing  the  suggestion  that  the 
sale  of  the  plumage  of  all  wild  birds  be  prohibited.  This  memorandum  was  thus 
inadvertently  printed  as  a  part  of  the  record.  Mr.  Pierson  has,  since  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact,  repudiated  any  intention  to  advocate  such  suggestion  and 
will,  as  he  informs  us,  withdraw  from  the  consideration  of  tiie  committee,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  any  request  in  this  respect. 

The  bill  annexed  proposes  to  add  birds  of  paradise  to  the  class  of  plumage  the  im- 
portation of  which  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  proviso  at  present  contained  in  para- 
eraph  347,  Schedule  N,  of  the  tariff  act,  and  to  add  a  further  proviso  which  shifts  the 
Durden  of  proof  to  the  possessor  of  prohibited  plumage  to  afl&rmatively  establish  lawful 
possession  m  case  of  seizure  or  foneiture  proceedings,  and  in  effect  makes  possession 
of  all  prohibited  plumage  presumptively  unlawful  except  when  in  actual  use  for 
personal  adornment  or  held  for  scientific  or  educational  purposes,  and  makes  the 
poGBesBor  affirmatively  establish  lawful  possession.  It  also  adds  an  explanatory  pro- 
vision making  it  clear  that  the  act  of  March  4, 1913  (the  migratory  bird  law)  remains 
unaffected,  and  requires  the  appropriate  governmental  officers  to  report  infractions 
of  thst  or  any  other  State  or  Federal  law  to  the  proper  authorities  having  control  of 
their  enforcement  in  cases  where  the  facts  developed  show  that  there  nave  been 
infraction  of  those  laws  but  no  illegal  importation. 

THE   NECESSITY  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT. 

• 

It  is  believed  and  respectfully  submitted  that  there  have  been  large  quantities  of 
imported  feathers  of  the  prohibited  category,  aggregating  in  value  many  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars,  smuggled  into  this  countrv  since  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
thrown  on  the  market  in  competition  with  other  varieties  of  feathers  and  plumage 
not  prohibited,  which  have  been  lawfully  imported  or  acquired  from  birds  in  this, 
country,  by  law-abiding  dealers.  A  notable  case  is  that  in  which  the  opinion  of  May 
26,  1920,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  hereinafter  referred  to  was 
rendered.  There,  we  are  told,  the  value  of  the  feathers  seized  was  $75,000  or  there- 
abouts. 

Some  time  age  a  very  large  seizure  of  plumage  of  birds  of  paradise  was  reported  as 
made  by  the  customs  officers  in  Texas.  The  value  there,  we  are  told,  was  m  excess 
of  llOOjOOO.  Quite  a  large  lot  of  smu^led  paradise  plumajge  is  reported  to  have  been 
f^ized  in  July,  1920,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Another  such  seizure  in  New  York  City  has 
been  reported  within  the  past  few  days.  It  has  been  indicated  to  dealers  in  legitimate 
plumage  that  there  is  in  existence,  and  being  offered  freely  and  openly  for  sale,  a 
laii^er  quantity  of  feathers  of  prohibited  birds  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  m  existence  here,  over  seven  years  after  the  act  of  October  3,  1913.  These  goods 
must  have  been  brought  into  the  market  through  illegitimate  channels,  but  the  law 
as  it  stands  affords  no  satisfactory  means  by  which  the  authorities  can  develop  the 
facts  from  suspicious  circumstances  alone. 

We  submit  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  protect  wild  birds  from  extinction. 
To  accomplish  this  the  Government  must  protect  the  legitimate  industry  in  those 
kinds  of  feathers,  the  use  of  which  the  law  intended  to  encourage,  from  competition 
with  the  violators  of  the  law.  We  think  the  proposed  amendment  will  tend  largely 
to  accomplish  that  end. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANaBS. 

The  first  change  adds  birds  of  paradise  to  the  list  of  birds,  the  bodies  and  plumage 
of  which  are  specifically  prohibited  from  importation  by  the  terms  of  the  old  act. 
As  that  act  now  stands,  the  question  as  to  whether  any  particular  lot  of  birds  of  para- 
dise, or  their  plumage,  in  possession  of  an  individual^  fails  within  the  prohibition, 
depends  upon  whether  they  are  comprehended  within  the  designation  of  **wild** 
birds. 
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Wild  birds  of  certain  kinds  have  been  reared  in  captivity  for  several  generationF, 
and  it  would  al^t^ays  leave  open,  as  a  Question  of  fact,  as  to  whether  a  pamcular  bird 
of  paradise  or  lot  of  its  plumage  came  rrom  ''wild  "  birds  or  birds  held  in  capti\ity  or 
domestically  reared,  however  rebuttable  by  evidence  such  contention  mav  be,  or 
whether  the  court  or  jury  may  not  indulge  the  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  specific 
evidence,  that  the  birds  from  which  the  plumage  came  were  not  ''wild  "  birds.  It  l« 
believed  and  respectfully  submitted  that  the  extent  to  which  smuggling  of  Uie 
pluinage  of  birds  of  paradise  has  taken  place  warrants  its  specific  mention  as  pro- 

Tlie  second  change:  The  new  provision  in  regard  to  procediue  is  necessitated  by 
a  consideration  of  the  procedure  now  relied  upon  to  enforce  section  347,  as  illustrated 
by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appc^,  second  circuit  (not 
yet  reported),  in  the  seizure  case  of  Nine  Cases  and  Eight  Cartons  of  Feathers,  Arbib, 
claimant,  v.  The  United  States,  decided  May  26,  1920. 

In  that  case,  which  was  a  seizure  of  plumage  under  section  347,  Schedule  N,  of  the 
tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  the  court,  referring  to  the  provisions  of  section  3082. 
Revised  Statutes,  which  makes  it  a  crime,  and  subjects  tne  goods  to  seizure,  where 
any  person  knowingly  imports  or  receives  or  sells  merchandise  after  importation 
contiary  to  law,  construes  it  in  connection  with  subdivision  T,  section  3,  of  the  tariff 
act  of  October  3,  1913,  which  provides  that  where  seizure  has  been  made  and  infor- 
mation or  suit  brought  or  claim  made,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  claimant, 
provided  '  'that  probable  cause  is  shown  for  such  prosecution,  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  court,''  and  neld,  that  mere  possession  did  not  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the 
claimant  to  show  that  the  seized  feathers  were  lawfully  imported,  but  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  put  to  its  proof  to  show  circumstances  other  than  mere  possession,  in 
order  to  raise  the  presumption  of  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  seized  goods 
were  illegally  imported. 

It  is  sujbmitted  that  the  present  method  of  procedure  places  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  the  Government  without  amr  corresponding  benefit  to  innocent  dealers  or 
possessors,  who  would  have  no  difficulty  in  disclosing  the  source  from  whidi  they 
derived  possession,  whereas  the  unlawful  possessor  is  not  bound  to  disclose  the  facts, 
and  the  collector  frequently  can  not  obtain  any  evidence  further  than  the  poBsession 
of  such  feathers  under  unexplained  circumstances,  which  may  or  may  not  amount 
to  probable  cause. 

The  proposed  additional  '  'proviso  *'  takes  into  consideration  that  the  importation 
of  merchandise  of  this  kind  has  been  prohibited  ever  since  the  act  of  October  3, 1913, 
so  that  the  possible  supply  of  such  feathers  now  in  the  United  States  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  following: 

(1)  Those  imported  into  or  plucked  in  the  United  States  prior  to  October  3,  1913, 
not  yet  consumed,  of  which  the  supply  is  so  small  that  any  claim  that  any  particular 
lot  held  by  a  dealer  came  from  goods  in  that  class  ought  to  call  for  and  require  some 
proof  from  the  holder  to  raise  that  presumption  other  than  his  mere  ipsa  dixit. 

(2)  Those  plucked  in  the  United  States  from  birds  therein  since  October  3,  1913. 
lliese  might  be  claimied  to  be  derived  in  small  quantities  from  birds  held  in  captivity 
in  the  United  States  or  otherwise  from  birds  in  this  country  not  illegally  importea, 
a  contention  as  to  a  very  improbable  state  of  facts.  But  the  possibility  that  they 
may  have  been  so  derivea  would,  in  the  absence  of  other  incriminating  dicumstances, 
throw  the  burden  upon  the  Government  to  negative  by  proof  that  hypothesis  on  the 
presumption  of  innocence. 

It  is  oelieved  that  the  suggested  proviso  cures  these  procedural  defects.  At  the 
same  time  it  protects  the  innocent  holder  both  from  improvident  seizure  and  an 
un&iir  trial.    It  provides: 

(a)  That  the  mere  possession  of  such  feathers,  other  than  those  in  actual  use  for 
personal  adornment,  or  held  for  scientific  or  educational  purposes,  makes  them  liable 
to  seizure,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  seize  them,  unless  the  poesesBor  shall 
establish  to  the  collector's  satisfoction  that  they  do  not  belong  in  the  prohibited 
category.  This  gives  the  collector  large  discretion,  which,  if  properly  exerdsed, 
will  enable  the  iimocent  possessor  to  show  his  lawful  possession,  thus  avoiding  seizure. 

(6)  In  case  of  seizure  and  in  legpX  proceedings  to  enforce  forfeiture,  as  in  case  of 
violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the  burden  is  placed  upon  tiie  claimant  to  overcome 
the  presumption  of  illeg^  importation  and  show  that  the  goods  do  not  come  within 
the  category  of  illegally  imported  feathers.  The  proviso  excludes  an  intent  to  create 
statutory  evidential  presumptions  in  criminal  prosecutions  and  leaves  the  law  in  that 
respect  as  it  now  stands,  but  does  throw  the  Durden  of  proof  of  innocent  posseBsion 
upon  the  claimant  in  the  trial  of  seizure  cases.  And  it  stUl,  as  in  aU  other  cases  of 
seizure,  leaves  a  personal  liability  over  against  the  collector,  if,  upon  the  showing 
made  to  him  by  the  possessor  before  seizure,  he  arbitrarily  and  without  probable 
cause  makes  the  seizure.    In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proving  probable  cause  is  not 
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put  upon  the  collector  or  Government  when  the  poflseeBor  makes  no  satiafactoiy  show- 
ing of  lawful  poflBeesion  to  die  collector  at  or  before  seizure. 

The  third  cnanee  adds  a  provision  preserving  from  the  possibility  of  inference  that 
the  migratory  bird  laws  (act  Mar.  4, 1913,  chap.  145,  37  Stat.  L.,  847;  act  July  3, 1918, 
40  Stat.  L.,  756)  were  intended  to  oe  repealed  by  this  later  legislation  and  providine, 
in  cases  of  infractions  of  that  or  other  laws  in  force  beinff  broi^t  to  light  bv  proceed- 
ings for  seizure  or  seizure  of  feathers  not  imported,  wat  it  shall  be  the  auty  of  the 
appropriate  governmental  authorities  to  report  the  facts  to  the  proper  State  or  Federal 
omciaJs  chaiged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  such  laws. 

We  may  simmiarize  the  reasons  for  this  proposed  new  legislation  as  follows: 

To  give  the  Treasury  Department  adequate  authority  to  enforce  the  existing  tariff 
law  by  means  whereby  there  is  placed  on  the  possessor  of  plumage  which  has  been 
prohibited  of  importation  since  the  act  of  1913  the  burden  of  proof  of  legitimate  posses- 
sion, instead  of  naving  the  proof  of  illegitimate  poesession  fast  on  the  Qovemmenty 
and  should  this  bill  be  passed  as  proposed,  no  retailer,  jobber,  or  wholesaler  will  care 
to  take  the  risk  of  having  in  his  possession  a  stock  of  prohibited  plumage,  when  he  is 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  sucn  plumage  can  be  confiscated  oy  the  Government 
without  recourse,  imless  he  can  positively  prove  that  it  was  imported  prior  to  October 
3, 1913.  Precedents  in  support  of  seizure  by  the  Government  of  merchandise  illegally 
held  are  to  be  had  in  the  provisions  of  the  Harrison  Antidrug  Act  and  the  Volstead 
prohibition  enforcement  law,  both  of  which  havabeen  upheld  oy  the  Supreme  Court. 

Upon  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  previously  referred  to 
certain  of  its  memoers  suggested  two  q^uestioDs — first,  whether  this  proposed  new 
l^islation  should  not  more  properlv  be  incorporated  as  an  administrative  provision 
of  the  new  tariff  act,  and,  seconmy,  being  in  part  a  procedural  matter  dealing  with  the 

Suestion  of  the  burden  of  proof,  it  should  more  properly  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
bmmittee  rather  than  the  Committee  on  Ways  ana  Means. 

Hoarding  the  first  suggestion  as  to  the  proper  place  of  this  legislation  in'  the  neu 
tariff  act,  counsel  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  tne  Assistant  SecTetary  of  the  Treas- 
ury- in  charge  of  customs  legislation  and  its  enforcement  and  have  been  advieed  infor- 
mally that  the  Treasury'  Department  consiaers  the  new  provisionn  as  drawn  are  prop- 
erly incorporated  as  integral  parts  of  paragraph  347,  Schedule  N,  and  do  not  belong 
to  ihat  portion  of  the  act  which  dealt  with  administrative  features  alone. 

Regarding  the  questio'n  whether  these  new  provisions  should  or  not  be  referred  to  tlie 
Judiciary  Committee  for  approval  before  being  incorporate!  in  the  new  act  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  purely  a  matfer  of  practice  which  the  latter  commit- 
tee must,  of  course,  decide  for  itself;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  that  a  reference  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  woula  entail  and  to  assure  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  provisions  placing  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  possessor  to  show  lawful  possession,  we  respectfully  invite  attention  to 
the  following  legal  authorities  upon  the  subject. 

The  provision  does  not  punish  for  the  possession^  past  or  present,  but  only  creates 
a  rule  of  e\ddence  on  the  question  as  to  wnether  articles  have  been  illegallv  imported, 
the  importation  of  which  has  been  prohibited  for  over  seven  years,  and  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture.  The  creation  of  such  statutory'  presumption  throwing  the 
burden  of  ])roof  upon  the  party  in  the  best  position  to  establish  the  facts  is  no  new 
principle. 

As  far  back  as  the  act  of  August  8,  1846,  Congress  provided  that — 

' '  In  suits  or  informations  brought,  where  any  seizure  is  made  pursuant  to  any  act 
pro\dding  for  or  regulating  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  or  tonnage,  if  the  prop- 
erty is  claimed  by  anv  person,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  lie  upon  such  claimant: 
Promdedj  That  probable  cause  is  shown  for  such  prosecution,  to  be  judged  of  bv  the 
court."     (U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  sec-.  909.> 

In  Hawker  r.  New  York  (170  I.  S.,  189-197)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said  as  to  such  presumptions  created  by  statute: 

**In  ft  certain  sense  such  a  rule  is  arbitrary,  but  it  la  within  the  power  of  a  legisla- 
ture to  prescribe  a  rule  of  general  applic  ation  based  upon  a  state  of  things  which  is 
ordinarilv  e^^dence  of  the  ultimate  fact  sought  to  be  established.  It  wa8  obviously 
the  province  of  the  State  legislature  to  provide  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  legal  pre- 
sumption to  be  deduced  from  a  given  state  of  facts,  and  the  creation  by  law  of  such 
presumptions  is  after  all  but  an  illustration  of  the  power  to  cla8sif\'.''  (Jones  v. 
Brim,  165  U.  8.,  180-183.) 

Again,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  13, 1866  (14  Stat  L.,  163),  it  was  provided  that 
on  removal  of  liquors  from  bonded  warehouees  certain  things  were  required  to  te  done, 
such  as  stamping  marks  on  the  barrels,  etc.,  and  in  case  of  seizure  of  liquors  in  the 
possession  of  any  person  without  such  stamps  and  marks  the  burden  of  pro^ang  that  the 
law  had  been  complied  with  was  thrown  on  the  claimant. 
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This  act  came  up  for  construction  and  consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  199 
Bbls.  of  Whiskey,  Charles  Aiudre^  claimant  (94  U.  S.,  86).  In  that  case  a  seizure 
had  been  made  of  liquoFs  in  packages  not  stamped  as  provided  by  the  act .  The  cUim> 
ant  asseited  that  the  ligupns  seiz^ed  had  been  proauced  in  the  United  States  and 
legally  exported  to  Mexico  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  13,  1866,  and  sub- 
sequently reimported  into  Texas,  and  that  in  such  case  the  presumption  did  not 
apply,  and  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  law  had  been  violated  rested  upon  the 
Government  and  not  upon  the  claimant.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  legality 
of  the  provision  throwing  the  burden  of  p;roof  on  the  claimant  and  held: 

''Under  section  45  of  the  act  of  July  13,  1866,  upon  seizures  made  for  the  causes 
there  stated,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  claimant  to  show  that  the  requirements 
of  the  law  have  been  complied  with"  (headnote). 

So,  again,  in  section  3333  of  the  Revised  Statutes  Congress  placed  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  claimant  of  seized  spirits  in  forfeiture  proceedings  "to  show  that  no 
fraud  had  been  committed. " 

The  question  of  the  legcdity  and  propriety  of  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  upon  a 
claimant  by  legislative  act,  in  cases  of  the  character  we  are  considering,  is  too  well 
established,  therefore,  to  need  extensive  citation.  The  propriety  of  such  atatuteii 
rests  upon  the  broad  principle  that  the  party  within  whose  pecuhar  knowledge  the 
means  of  information  lies  should  carry  the  burden  of  proof  of  the  facts  which  would 
establish  his  right.    (Greenleaf  v.  Birth,  6  Pet.,  312.) 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Millinery  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 

Frederick  Bode,  President. 

RuFUS  Davis,  Chairman  Plumage  Committee. 


A  BILL  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  tarifl  duties  and  to  provide  revenue  for  the  (^ot 

emment,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  October  3, 1913. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  Schedule  N,  paragraph  347,  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
reduce  tariff  duties  and  to  provide  revenue  for  Sie  Government,  and  for  other  piuposes," 
approved  October  3, 1913,  oe,  and  tlie  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

**  Feathers  and  downs,  on  the  skin  or  otherwise,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or 
otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in  any  manner,  not  specially  provided  for  io 
this  section,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  when  dressed,  colored,  or  otnerwise  advanced 
or  manufactured  in  any  manner,  and  not  suitable  for  use  as  miUinery  ornaments, 
including  quilts  of  down  and  manufacturers  of  down,  40  per  centum  ad  valor^n; 
artificial  or  ornamental  feathers  suitable  for  use  as  millinery  ornaments,  artifidal  and 
ornamental  fruits,  grains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
boas,  boutonnieres,  wreaths,  ana  all  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  aection, 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  feathers,  flowers,  leaves,  or  other 
material  herein  mentioned,  60  per  centum  ad  vidorem;  Provided,  That  the  importa- 
tion of  birds  of  paradise,  and  the  feathers,  quills,  heads,  wings,  tails,  sldns,  or  parts 
thereof,  and  aigprettes,  ^ret  plumes,  or  so-called  osprey  plumes,  and  the  featneis, 
quills,  heads,  wines,  tails,  skins,  or  parts  of  skins,  of  wild  oirds,  either  raw  or  manu- 
j&ctured,  and  not  ror  scientific  or  educational  purposes,  is  hereby  prohibited;  but  this 
provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  feathers  or  plumes  of  ostriches,  or  to  the  feathers  or 
plumes  of  domestic  fowls  of  any  kind:  Provided  further.  That  birds  of  paradise,  and  the 
feathers,  quills,  heads,  wings,  tails,  skins,  or  parts  thereof,  and  all  aigrettes,  e^et 
plumes,  or  so-called  osprey  plumes,  and  the  featners,  quills,  heads,  wings,  tails,  sbns. 
or  parts  of  skins,  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  of  like  kind  to  those,  the 
importation  or  which  is  prohibited  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
which  may  be  found  in  the  United  States,  on  and  after  the  passage  of  tiiis  act,  except 
as  to  such  pluma^  or  parts  of  birds  in  actual  use  for  personal  adornment,  and  except 
such  plumage,  birds,  or  parts  thereof,  imported  therein  for  scientific  or  educational 
purposes,  shall  be  presumed  for  the  purpose  of  seizure  to  have  been  imported  unlaw- 
fully after  the  3d  day  of  October,  1913,  and  tiie  collector  of  customs  shall  seize  tiie  same 
unless  the  possessor  thereof  shall  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  that  the 
same  were  imported  into  the  United  States  prior  to  the  3d  of  October,  1913,  or  as  to 
such  plumage  or  parts  of  birds  that  they  were  plucked  or  derived  in  the  United  States 
from  birds  lawfully  therein;  and  in  case  of  seizure  by  the  collector,  he  shall  proceed 
as  in  case  of  forfeiture  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  and  the  same  shall  be  forfeited, 
unless  the  claimant  shall,  in  any  Icsal  proceeding  to  enforce  such  forfeiture,  other  than 
a  criminal  prosecution,  overcome  the  presumption  of  illegal  importation  and  establish 
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that  the  birda  or  articles  seized,  of  like  kind  to  those  mentioned  the  importation  of 
which  is  prohibited  as  above,  were  imported  into  the  United  States  prior  to  the  3d  of 
October,  1913,  or  were  plucked  in  the  United  States  from  birds  lawf  ulljr  therein. 

''That  whenever  birds  or  plumage  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
for^ping  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  forfeited  to  the  Government,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurv  is  hereby  authorized  to  place  the  same  with  the  departments  or  bureaus- 
of  the  Federal  or  State  Governments  or  societies  or  museums  for  exhibition  or  sci- 
entific or  educational  purposes,  but  not  for  sale  or  personal  use;  and  in  the  event  of 
3uch  birds  or  plumage  not  being  required  or  desired  by  either  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ment or  for  educational  purposes,  they  shall  be  desti'oyed. 

''That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  4,  1913,  chapter  145  (Thirty-seventh  Statutes  at  Large,  847).  or  the  act  of 
July  3,  1918  (Fortieth  Statutes  at  Lari^e,  755),  or  any  other  law  of  the  Unii^d  States,, 
now  of  force,  intended  for  the  protection  or  preservation  of  birds  within  the  United 
States;  that  if  on  investigation  by  the  collector  before  seizure,  or  before  trial  for  for- 
feiture, or  if  at  such  trial  if  such  seizure  has  been  made,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to> 
the  collector,  or  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  Government,  as  the  case  may  oe,  that 
no  illegal  importation  of  such  feathers  has  been  made,  but  that  the  possession,  acqui- 
fntion,  or  purchase  of  such  feathers  is  or  has  been  made  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  March  4  1913,  chapter  145  (Thirty-seventh  Statutes  at  Large,  847),  or 
the  act  of  July  3, 1918  (Fortieth  Statutes  at  Large,  755),  or  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States,  now  of  force,  intended  for  the  protection  or  preservation  of  birds  within  the 
United  States,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  or  such  prosecuting  officer,  as  the 
c&'^  may  be,  to  report  the  facts  to  the  proper  officials  of  the  United  States  or  State  or 
Territory  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  such  laws.*' 

Mr.  CzAKi.  I  want  to  say,  so  far  as  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
vision is  concerned;  it  has  been^  submitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Government,  and  has  been  approved  and  I  wish  also  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  presented  to  the  Treasury  Department 
and  received  their  indorsement,  so  that  I  honestlv  urge  that  the  bill 
in  the  form  in  which  it  comes  from  the  House  will  be  retained  with- 
out change.     I  thank  you. 

DBESSED  Aim  BAW  FTJBS. 

[Paragraphs  1420  and  1573.] 

BBIBF  OF  SAMI/BL  TILLMAN  AND  EDWAKD  FILLMOBB,  &BPBE- 
SENTINa  THB  BOABD  OF  TBADE  OF  THE  FTJB  INDT7STBY  OF  THB 
CITY  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

We  appeGOr  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Fur  Industry  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  wnich  is  composed  of  the  Fur  Merchants'  Association,  Fur  Dressers  &  Fur 
Dyers'  Association,  and  the  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers  (Inc.),  in  which  respective- 
associations  all  interests  of  every  kind  pertaining  to  the  fur  industry  are  represented. 

In  addition  to  these  bodies,  we  appear  in  behalf  of  the  Raw  Fur  Dealers'  Association 
of  ttke  State  of  New  York^  New  England  Association  of  Fur  Dealers,  Associated  Fur 
Industries  of  Chicago,  Minneapolis  Fur  Merchants'  Association,  San  Francisco  & 
Northern  California  Fur  Dealers'  Association,  Southern  California  Fur  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Fur  Division  of  the  National  Garment  Retail  Association,  International 
Fur  Workers'  Union,  and  the  fur  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Seattle,  and  the  principal  cities  wherein  furs  are  dealt  in  and  manufactiu^. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  in  the  House  of  H.  R.  7456  the  fur  industry  appeared  before* 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  hearing  held  by  this  committee  with  refer- 
ence to  the  general  tariff  revision,  and  an  exhaustive  brief  was  then  filed,  which  is 
printed  in  the  record  on  page  3664,  to  which  brief  we  beg  leave  to  refer  for  more  detailed 
facts. 

At  this  time  we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  the- 
following: 

1.  That  if  the  American  valuation  be  accepted  by  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in^ 
H.  R.  7456,  that  the  rates  of  duties  on  dressea,  d^ed,  and  manufactured  furs,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  1420  of  H.  R.  7456,  be  retamed. 

2.  That  raw  furs  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1573  of  H.  R.. 
7456. 
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DREB8ED,   DYED,   AND  MANUFACTURED  FUE8. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  act  of  1913,  paragraph  348,  the  tariff  rates  on  dresBed,  dyed, 
and  manufactured  nirs  were  slightly  higher  than  the  rates  fixed  in  the  propoeed 
tariff  act  of  1921,  now  under  consideration.,  but  with  the  proposed  American- valuation 
plan  the  duty  in  reality  is  greatly  increased,  so  that  if  the  American- valuation  plan 
18  adopted  the  rate  fixed  in  the  new  proposed  bill  would  amply  protect  the  Amencan 
manumcturer.  but  in  the  event  the  American- valuation  plan  shall  not  prevail,  then 
we  respectfully  submit  that  the  rates  on  dressed,  dyed,  and  manufactured  fun  be 
increased  proportionately  so  that  the  American  manufacturer  receive  the  proper 
protection  against  European  competition. 

RAW   FURS. 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1913  furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed  (raw  furs  and  skins),  are  on 
the  free  list. 

The  propoeed  tariff  act  of  1921.  H.  R.  7456,  imder  paragraph  1573.  retains  fun  and 
fur  skins,  undressed,  on  the  free  list,  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  this  provision  be 
not  disturbed,  because  to  impose  a  tariff  on  this  raw  product  would  not  only  destro} 
the  United  States  policy  of  conservation  of  our  national  resources,  but  would  also 
destroy  the  business  which  the  fur  industry  of  the  United  States  built  up  since  the 
recent  war,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  woiud  drive  all  the  business  in  the  nir  industr}* 
to  Germany,  England,  and  Canada,  from  whom  we  succeeded  to  wrest  the  monopoly 
of  this  very  important  branch  of  the  industry  since  the  war. 

There  never  was  a  duty  on  raw  furs  in  this  country,  and  no  country,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Russia,  to  our  knowledge,  has  a  duty  on  raw  furs. 

Pnor  to  the  war  the  international  fur  trade  was  almost  whoUv  in  the  hands  of  the 
Briti^  and  German.  America  did  little  direct  business  with  the  countries  of  origin 
of  the  raw  furs  consumed  here.  We  shipped  a  considerable  part  of  the  American 
catch  of  raw  furs  to  London  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  world.  We  went  to 
London  and  to  Leipzig  to  secure  furs  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  either 
case  we  paid  tribute  to  European  merchants,  steamship  companies,  insurance  com- 
panies, bankers,  etc.,  thereby  appreciably  increasing  the  invisible  trade  balance 
against  America. 

Grermany,  the  source  of  an  insignificant  supply  of  native  furs,  imported  in  the  year 
before  the  war  furs  and  skins  to  tne  amount  of  $46,750,000  and  exported  $56,750,000. 
Its  fur  dressing  and  dyeing  plants  had  a  combined  capital  investment  of  $49,000,000 
according  to  an  English  auttiority,  and  that  investment  was  predicated  upon  inter- 
national traffic. 

A  not  inconsiderable  part  of  this  business  has  been  acquired  b}^  the  American  fur 
industry.  The  report  of  the  Alien  Flroperty  Custodian  is  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion and  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  it,  directing  attention,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  a  rei>ort  of  this  nature  compiled  by  one  unfamiliar  ^ih  the  industry  is  neces- 
sarily subject  to  correction  in  its  details: 

^'The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the  American  fur  trade,  in  so  far  as  dealing  was 
concerned  as  distinguished  from  the  manufacturing  of  furs,  divided  into  two  classes. 
One  class  confined  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  importation  of  foreign  fun  and  the 
other  class  dealt  chiefly  in  furs  caught  on  the  North  American  continent.  Between 
these  two  great  classes  of  dealers,  was  another  class,  most  of  whom  did  business  on  a 
small  scale  and  who  dealt  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  furs,  getting  their  supplies  at 
practically  all  times  from  the  other  two  classes  of  dealers. 

*'The  great  importing  houses  did  business  chiefly  through  Leipzig,  Germany,  with 
either  branches  of  Leipzig  firms  or  with  American  firms  who  maintained  a  laige  oranch 
establishment  in  Leipzig.  These  houses  dealt  in  Russian  and  Siberian  furs,  a  laige 
portion  of  which  were  first  brought  to  Leipzig,  either  for  dressing  or  dyeing  purposes. 
American  merchants  had  to  look  exclusively  to  Germany  for  these  foreign  iuis.  In 
the  case  of  Leipzig  concerns  having  branches  here,  the  method  of  business  between 
the  branches  and  the  main  house  was  so  contrived  as  to  benefit  the  Leipzig  house  in 
all  cases.  Goods  were  consigned  to  the  branch  houses  here  with  a  liberal  profit  added, 
which  made  it  just  about  possible  for  the  American  house  to  make  its  oveihead  ex- 
penses. This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  with  a  few  exceptions  none  of  the  branches  in 
any  years  were  conducted  on  a  profitable  basis,  althouj^  the  foreign  house  made  tre- 
mendous profits  on  the  merchanaise  consigned  to  Americans  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price, 
determined  in  advance.    *    *    ♦ 

''The  first  effect  of  the  war  was  to  cut  down  importation  of  fura  to  an  almost  nee- 
ligible  quantity,  as  well  as  the  Leipzig  market,  ana  to  make  it  practicidly  imposnble 
to  ship  furs  to  Leipzig  via  London,  as  had  formerly  been  the  custom.    All  the  United 
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Statee  fur  mercbantB,  and  even  the  German-ownid  branch  houaes,  took  to  dealing  in 
American  furs  in  proportion  as  importation  from  European  sources  ceased.  These 
branch  concerns  have  since  all  become  Americanized  and  have  continued  to  deal 
alnMBt  exclusively  in  American  furs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  American  houses, 
which  previously  did  very  little  importing  business,  were  remarkably  successful  in 
opening  up  soiuces  of  supply  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  China,  and,  at  great  risks,  bringing 
these  foreign  goods  into  a  market  anxious  to  consume  the  same. 

''  The  first  effect  of  the  war  was  therefore  a  revolutionary  one  which  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  America. 

"A  fivther  result  of  the  war  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
act,  a  result  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  American  fur  trade,  is  the  establishment 
of  great  pubhc  auction  sales,  conducted  in  the  spring,  winter,  and  faU  in  New  Yoric 
City  and  at  St.  Louis.  Botn  cities  now  vie  for  the  title  of  "the  fur  market  of  the 
world, ' '  a  title  formerly  claimed  bv  and  accredited  to  London  and  Leipzig.  Starting 
late  in  1915,  the  first  St.  Louis  sale  amounted  to  considerably  less  than  |L000,000, 
whereas  the  January  sale  was  said  to  have  been  in  excess  of  19,000,000.  Tlie  first 
New  York  sale  in  1916  disposed  of  merchandise  worth  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollare,  while  the  sales  there  in  February^  1919,  covered  merchandise  of  the  value 
of  almost  |s6,000,000.  But  New  York,  beades  holding  the  auction  sales  and  besides 
being  located  in  the  greatest  port  of  the  world,  is  the  center  in  which  85  per  cent  of  the 
American  furs  are  manufactured  and  95  per  cent  of  the  American  fur  catch  is  dressed 
and  dyed. 

*'  For  almost  a  century  prior  to  the  war  such  auction  sales  had  been  held  in  London, 
England,  but  owing  to  tne  difficulties  of  transportation  growing  out  of  the  war  the 
sales  were  b^^n  in  this  country,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  in  both  American 
dLtiee  not  only  that  the  American  trade  will  hereafter  purdiase  its  American  fun  in 
America  but  that  forei^  dealers  will  ship  consideraole  portions  of  their  seasons' 
collections  to  the  Amencan  fur  auction  sales  to  be  disposed  of  to  American  dealers. 
The  curious  phenomenon  existing  before  the  war  of  American  dealera  shipping  a  laige 
portion  of  the  American  catch  to  the  London  sales,  of  other  American  dealers  traveling 
to  London  in  order  to  purchase  the  same  American  catch  and  brinsing  it  back  with 
them  to  America,  and  of  other  portions  of  American  goods  being  puroiased  by  Leipzig 
merchants  onlv  to  have  American  dealers  travel  to  Leipzig  to  repurchase  these  same 
American  tooos,  either  dressed  or  dyed,  to  bring  them  back  to  America  plus  freight 
and  tariff  duty,  is  therefore  no  longer  apparent. 

''One  reason  for  the  general  involvement  of  the  American  with  the  Leipzig  fur  trade 
was  not  so  much  the  investment  of  Gemian  capital  as  such  in  this  county.  German 
interests  mostly  appeared  in  the  form  of  debts  due  Gemiany  from  American  firms. 
One  of  Germany's  great  pohcies  was  the  systematic  practice  of  a  credit  plan  more 
Uberal  than  that  offered  by  any  other  coun^  in  the  world.  So  Uberal  was  it  that  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  send  American  paper  to  Germany  for  discount.  American 
firms  could  affoixi  to  pay  almost  any  profit  to  the  German  because  of  the  credit  facilities 
they  received  and  the  conseouent  freedom  they  enjoyed  in  tiie  working  off  of  the 
merchandise  purchased.  Nouiing  more  insidiously  destructive  of  the  independence 
of  the  American  fur  merchant  could  be  conceived.    *    *    * 

"With  the  etinunation  of  the  foreign  market  by  the  war,  with  the  elimination  of 
German  capital  by  the  enforcement  S  the  provisions  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
act,  these  are  the  net  results: 
"1.  American  furs  dresBed,  dyed,  manufactured,  and  sold  in  America. 
*'2.  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese ,^  and  Siberian  markets  taken  from  Germany,  and 
direct  connection  established  with  the  United  States. 

^'3.  The  sale  through  American  auctions  of  the  raw  catch,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  the  consequent  creation  of  the  American  fur  market  of  the  world  *  *  *. 
''In  the  case  of  our  friendly  but  no  less  keen  competitor,  England,  we  can  take 
much  satisfaction  in  the  fact  tnat  New  York  and  St.  L<ouis  have  supplanted  London 
as  the  center  of  distribution,  by  public  auction,  of  the  annual  American  fur  catch 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  destined  to  maintain  the  supremacy  that  we  have 
achieved,  provided  that  we  are  permitted  by  Congress  to  proceed  on  our  present 
line  of  endeavor. " 

Canada  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  gain  for  itself  a  foothold  in  this  international 
traffic  in  raw  furs  and  skins  and  with  success.  We  quote  the  following  from  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  relative  to  this  subject: 

THB   FUR  TRADE. 

'*  Finally,  in  the  list  of  Canada's  natural  products  we  have  the  fur  trade,  which 
has  been  an  important  part  of  Canada's  industry  since  the  earliest  years  of  the  French 
regime,  when  it  was  a  monopoly  of  the  proprietary  companies.    Until  recently  the 
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opera tions  of  the  trade  were  i^  th^  main  confined  to  the  trapping  of,  the  fur-beariD}r 
animals  and  exportation  of  the  furs  in  an  undressed  state  to  Ix>ndon  or  the  United 
States  either  for  the  sale  at  public  auctions  or  consi^ed  to  dealers  in  those  places. 
The  war  has  brought  about  an  important  change  in  this  respect  ♦  ♦  ♦.  .The 
exports  of  dressed  and  undressed  furs  from  Canada  to  England  and  the  United  States 
for  the  years  1914,  1918,  and  1919  are  shown  in  the  follo\«ing  table: 

Exports  of  furs  from  Canada. 
UNDRESSED. 


To— 


19U 


EiiKland i  13,000,000 

United  Stales 2, 100,000 


1918 


11,600,000 
6,300,000 


1919 


13,700^000 
9,600,000 


ALL  FURS. 


AUexiwrts '  $6,500,000 

Imports 2,200,000 


18,000,000 
2,900,000 


$13,500,000 
3,300,000 


''In  1914  England  received  the  greater  part  of  the  Canadian  fur  exports.  By 
1918,  78  per  cent  of  the  exports  were  going  to  the  United  States  and  only  20  per  cent 
to  England.  In  1919  the  percentages  were,  respectively,  71  per  cent  to  the  United 
States  and  27  per  cent  to  England.  Canada's  fur  resources  are  very  great.  Labrador, 
the  maritime  provinces,  Quebec,  northern  Ontario,  the  Northwest  Territory,  and 
British  Columoia  all  contribute  to  the  annual  production. 

"Prior  to  the  war  the  principal  market  for  furs  was  in  London.  In  1915  the  first 
American  fur  auction  was  hela  at  St.  Louis;  in  1916  auctions  were  commenced  Id 
New  York.  Auction  sales  are  now  held  in  Montreal,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  take  place  three  times  a  year — ^in  the  winter,  spring,  and  fall.  It  is  believed 
that  these  auctions  will  attract  the  most  important  of  the  world's  fur  buyers  and 
insure  a  higher  level  of  prices,  bringing  to  Montreal  furs  for  sale  from  all  piurts  of  the 
world  and  establishing  Montreal  as  an  international  center  for  the  trade. 

Canada,  Gennany,  and  France  are  definitely  committed  to  a  protective  tariff 
policy,  but  they  do  not  extend  that  policv  to  their  raw  fur  imports. 

It  IB  universally  recognized  that  raw  mrs  are  not  products  of  labor  in  the  sense 
that  other  commodities  are  and  that  they  are  consequently  not  in  need  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  Then,  too,  in  Canada  as  in  the  UnitcKl  States  the  latent  supply  is 
unquestionably  diminishing,  and  as  an  import  duty  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty  on 
the  domestic  supply,  it  is  contrary  to  that  public  policy  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
'* conservation  of  national  resources."  But  principally  it  is  recognized  that  the 
possible  income  from  such  a  tariff  would  not  be  worth  the  damage  it  would  incur 
to  international  traffic . 

Tlie  immediate  effect  of  a  tariff  on  raw  furs  in  this  country  would  be  to  remove 
America  from  international  competition,  and  to  destroy  whatever  we  have  constructed 
in  recent  years.  Unquestionably  an  import  duty  on  raw  furs  by  the  United  States 
would  be  received  with  pleasure  in  the  fur  markets  of  London,  Leipzig,  and  Mon- 
treal, but  it  would  be  positively  calamitous  to  American  fur  markets,  for  it  would 
utterly  destroy  our  trade  in  "export  of  merchandise  of  foreign  origin,"  thereby 
limiting  us  to  trade  in  ''imports  for  local  consumption"  and  ''exports  of  furs  of 
domestic  origin." 

It  would  unavoidably  destroy  our  prospects  as  a  center  of  distribution  of  the 
world's  peltries  and  by  so  doing  would  entail  the  eventual  loss  of  our  present  position 
as  the  center  of  distribution  of  peltries  of  American  origin.  For  the  European  fur 
merchants  will  not  sail  across  the  Atlantic  to  buy  in  our  auctions,  of  a  limited  selec- 
tion of  furs  originating  in  the  United  States,  when  he  can,  by  merely  sailing  across 
the  Ensliah  Channel,  buy  from  the  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  the  greater 
part  of  tne  globe,  including  skins  taken  on  the  north  side  of  an  infinitely  thin  imaginary 
line  known  as  our  Canadian  border. 

BFFBCT  ON  DRBBSBBS  AND  DTBBB. 

The  effect  of  a  duty  on  raw  furs  on  the  American  dreaBiDg  and  dyeing  industry 
would  be  severely  restrictive.  The  fur  dressers  and  dyers  in  tne  United  States  have 
perfected  their  processes  to  a  very  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  for  some  time  past 
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have  been  BuccesBfully  competing  with  European  dressers  and  dyers,  not  only  in  the 
local  market  but  in  the  European  market  itself.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
American  dyed  furs  in  Europe.  A  tariff  on  the  raw  furs  would  not  only  check  the 
development  of  this  phase  of  the  dressing  and  dyeing  business,  but  it  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  furs  for  domestic  consumption,  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  in  many  instances  very  advantageous  to  import  the  dressed 
and  dyed  skins  rather  than  import  them  raw  apd  run  the  risk  of  damage  or  loss  in  the 
dressing  and  dyeing  processes  plus  a  tariff  cost. 

EFFECT   ON   FUR   MANUFACTURING. 

Our  experience  in  the  past  season  is  convincing  in  its  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
buying  public  demands  a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase  in  manufacturing  costs. 
The  effect  of  a  tariff  on  the  raw  material  is  inevitably  an  increase  in  the  cost  to  the 
buyer,  and  we  believe  t^at  this  would  work  a  grave  injury  to  the  manufacturing  fur 
trade,  especially  under  present  conditions.  But  by  far  the  most  important  considera- 
tion in  tnis  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer,  in  order  to  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  industry,  must  have  at  his  immediate  command  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  raw  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  grades,  and  varieties.  On  this  account 
the  international  aspect  of  the  American  fur  trade  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
American  manufactiu'er. 

EFFECT   ON    DEALERS   AND  TRAPPERS. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  affect  on  the  domestic  raw-fur  situation.  Would  a  tariff 
on  imports  be  of  benefit  to  anyone? 

We  believe  it  would  benefit  temporarily  the  present  holders  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  furs  and  skins  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Beyond  that 
limited  group  no  one  would  benefit. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Finance  (^ommittee  of  the  United  States  Senate  the 
following: 

1.  That  the  present  rate  of  duties  on  dressed,  dyed,  and  manufactured  furs  as  fixed 
in  paragraph  1420  of  H.  R.  7456  be  retained,  provided  that  the  American-valuation 
plan  be  accepted,  as  contained  in  the  new  proposed  tariff  act,  by  the  Senate. 

2.  That  if  the  Senate  or  this  committee  shall  conclude  to  retain  the  foreign* valuation 
plan  as  it  exists  under  the  existing  law,  that  then  the  rates  of  duty  on  dressed,  dyed, 
and  manufactured  furs  be  advanced  and  fixed  at  the  same  rate  as  contained  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1913. 

3.  That  raw  furs  and  skins  be  retained  on  the  free  list  as  under  the  existing  law  and 
as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1573  of  H.  R.  7456. 

KABBIT  SKIBfS  ABFD  HATTEBS'  FUE. 

[Paragraphs  1420  and  1421.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  L.   ALLEN,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  BEPBE- 
SENTING  THE  FT7BBIEB8'  ASSOCIATION  OF  FBANCE. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Allen? 

Mr.  Allen.  My  residence  is  at  21  Claremont  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  an  attorney;  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  here  as  an  attorney? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Furriers'  Association  of 
France;  the  Professional  Union  of  Tanners  and  Dyers  of  BVance  and 
Bekium;  the  Belgian  Union  of  Fur  Cutters. 

i^ankly,  we  are  here  representing  foreign  interests  this  morning, 
and  I  hope  I  find  the  conmiittee  in  no  unhappy  frame  of  mind  toward 
such  interests,  which  are  with  regard  to  raboit  skins  and  hatters'  furs 
identical  with  the  interests  of  me  American  consumer  of  imitation 
furs  and  hats,  even  if  they  are  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  American 
manufacturer. 
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The  Chairman.  On  what  article  do  you  appear? 

Mr.  Allen.  Rabbit  skins  and  its  principal  by-product,  rabbit 
hair,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  covered  oy  paragraphs  1420  and  1421 
of  the  bin  as  it  is  in  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  briefly  state  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  desire  to  urge  on  the  committee  that  pelts  of 
rabbits  dressed  on  the  skin,  but  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing, 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1420,  which  are  subjected  to 
a  proposed  tax  of  20  per  6ent  ad  valorem,  be  taxed  15  per  cent;  and 
that  natters'  furs,  including  fur  skins,  carrotted,  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1421,  subjected  to  a  proposed  tax  of  52  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  oe  taxed  at  10  per  cent;  ana  that  rabbits  now 
included  with  rare  furs  in  paragraph  1420  be  subject  to  a  special 
classification. 

I  have  a  memorandum  which  I  desire  to  submit,  and  which  I 
wish  to  supplement  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  situation  of  the 
European  rabbit-skin  industry. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  United  States  produces  no 
rabbit  skins  which  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
furs  or  for  the  production  of  hatters'  furs,  the  basic  raw  materials 
from  which  the  ordinary  felt  and  derby  hat  is  manufactured. 

The  chief  source  of  supply  is  France  and  Belgium.  Formerly 
Russian  Poland  and  Russia  were  sources  of  supply.  The  production 
of  those  countries  has  been  so  curtailed  as  to  be  practically  nil. 

In  the  two  European  countries  I  have  mentioned  the  industry 
producing  the  skins  is  impressed  with  the  people's  national  character- 
istics of  thrift',  that  is  to  say,  rabbits  are  produced  for  purposes  of 
food  and  the  skins  their  by-product  are  collected  through  agencies 
closely  allied  to  the  food-aistributing  organizations  in  the  two 
countries.  Local  butchers  and  dealers  collect  the  raw  pelts  and  sell 
them  in  the  fur  centers  to  the  manufacturers  I  represent. 

Rabbit  fur,  known  as  hatters^  fur,  is  a  product  which  has  been 
razored  or  cut  from  the  skin,  after  being  chemically  treated,  and  is  the 
basic  raw  material  from  which  the  domestic  American  hat  is  pro- 
duced. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  will  you  suggest  in  place  of  22  per  cent  on 
that  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  ask  that  it  be  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  was 
15  per  cent  under  the  old  act,  and  under  the  present  act  is  22  per 
cent.  We  ask  that  it  be  10  per  cent,  in  order  to  enable  the  French 
and  Belgians  to  continue  to  sell  their  product  in  this  country  in  com- 
petition with  the  recently  established  American  fur-cutting  industry. 
Unless  this  is  done,  a  basic  rate  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  American  hats  will  fall  into  the  control  of  a  small  monopolistic 
group  which  will  reap  enormous  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
people. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  fact 
that  the  American  manufacturer  of  hatters'  fur  is  asking  you  to-day 
that  a  33  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  be  placed  on  the  hatters'  fur. 
I  do  not  think  that  if  the  processes  whicn  are  now  at  work  in  Europe 
come  to  a  successful  conclusion  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  European 
producer  that  the  25  per  cent  asked  for  would  inure  to  the  benent  of 
the  American  hat  manufacturer,  fur  cutter,  or  consumer. 
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The  fur-cutting  industry  in  the  United  States,  such  as  it  is,  is  predi- 
cated entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  American  fur  cutter  to  import  his 
material  duty  free.  His  cnief  source  of  supply  of  raw  material,  the 
undressed  pelts,  is  in  France  and  Belgium,  from  which  countries  the 
pelts  are  unported  into  the  United  States  duty  free,  and  so  the 
Belgian  and  French  producer  finds  himself  in  this  imique  situation. 
The  American  operating  under  favorable  rates  of  exchange  comes  in 
the  market  and  with  higher  prices  drains  it  of  the  choice  supply  of 
pelts  suitable  for  use  in  the  trade,  and  transports  them  to  the  United 
btates,  where  their  product  is  sold  in  competition  with  Europe. 
When  the  French  and  Belgians  seek  to  market  their  finished  fur  in 
the  United  States  they  find  themselves  met  with  an  almost  pro- 
hibitive duty,  which  this  committee  is  now  asked  to  increase. 

This  situation  has  produced  a  critical  condition  in  the^  rabbit-fur 
industry  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  a  collective  petition  has  bejen 
addressed  to  the  ministries  of  conmierce  and  finance  of  those  countries 
requesting  that  if  the  duties  imposed  by  the  country  which  is  the 
chief  market  and  practically  the  only  remaining  market  be  increased 
that  a  compensating  export  tax  be  placed  on  the  raw  untreated  pelt 
from  which  the  American  hatters'  fur  is  manufactured. 

If  that  is  done,  by  an  economic  process  which  is  too  well  known  for 
me  to  detail  to  this  committee,  the  price  of  the  hat  will  be  increased 
to  the  American  consumer  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tax  levied,  plus 
whatever  the  dealers  add,  and  they  always  add  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  the  increase  will  flow  into  the  treasury  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  rather  than  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States^ 
and  into  the  pockets  of  small  groups  of  manufacturers. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  fur  used  in  hats  is  im- 
ported? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  entire  supply  is  either  imported  or  cut  from  skins 
imported. 

Senator  McLean.  There  is  no  domestic  fur  i 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  no  domestic  fur.  The  rabbit  skin  now  is 
included  in  the  same  paragraph  as  costly  furs,  such  as  the  silver  fox, 
which,  I  believe,  is  tne  rarest  fur  produced  in  North  America;  and 
because  of  that  there  has  been  no  separate  collection  of  statistics  on 
the  subjects  of  rabbit  skins  themselves. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  is  it  that  the  hatters  want  a  tariff  on  this 
fur  if  there  is  none  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  had  intended  to  explain  that  later,  but  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  the  Senator's  question.  That  is  an  apparent  inconsistency 
of  position  which  can  be  easily  explained ;  when  we  find  that  the  hatter 
asks  for  a  tariff  on  his  finished  product  and  also  a  tariff  on  the  raw 
material  from  which  he  manufactures  it,  and  it  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  hat  producer  and  the  fur  cutter  are  in  many 
instances  in  the  control  of  identic  interests.  It  is  an  industry  so 
interlocked  and  interrelated  that  the  interests  of  one  economically 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  other. 

We  find,  for  example,  that  the  leading  hat  manufacturers  are  also 
engaged  in  the  fur-cutting  industry.  Among  these  are  the  Danbury 
Hatters'  Fur  Co.,  John  B.  Stetson  Co.,  and  the  Waring  Hat  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  all  of  whom  are  large  hat  manufacturers. 

If  the  present  duty  is  increased  it  will  operate  to  the  enormous 
benefit  of  these  interests  by  creating  practically  a  monopoly  in  their 
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favor.  The  hatters'  fur  produced  in  Europe  will  be  unable  to  com- 
pete with  domestically  cut  fur,  and  the  only  available  supply  will  be 
in  their  control.  They  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  themselves  at 
cost  and  to  sell  to  the  small  hat  manufacturer  at  any  price  necessair 
to  insure  a  competition  so  feeble  that  the  domestic  nat  business  will 
pass  into  the  control  of  a  small  group.  This  argument  is  not  extreme. 
The  fate  of  small  manufacturers  under  such  conditions  can  be  readily 
foreseen.  He  will  be  made  tributary  to  his  more  powerful  competitor, 
who  can  drive  foreign  fur  from  the  American  market  at  any  tmie  by 
the  simple  process  of  underselling  in  destructive  competition. 

The  request  that  the  duty  on  hatters'  fur  as  well  as  hats  be  in- 
creased  is  an  economic  absurdity  in  the  face  of  any  other  intention. 

The  request  has  for  its  only  object  the  creation  of  a  monopoly 
whereby  a  small  group  will  be  made  complete  masters  of  the  Amencan 
market. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gives  them  satisfaction  the 
results  are  obvious.  The  small  American  manufacturer  will  be 
oppressed)  the  price  of  hats  will  be  increased  to  the  American  public, 
and  the  French  and  Belgians  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  insistently 
press  their  governments  to  levy  a  compensatory  export  tax  whicn 
will  interpose  itself  between  the  American  manufacturer  and  his 
supply  of  raw  material.  The  argument  advanced  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  a  tax  on  raw  material  does  not 
affect  the  price  of  the  finished  product  i^  mere  evasion. 

The  comparative  difference  in  cost  of  producing  hatters'  fur  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States  is  not  clearly  establisned.  Statistics  are 
lacking,  and  it  is  impossible  to  compute  what  difference  in  the 
retail  price  of  the  hat  the  proposed  duty  of  22  per  cent  will  make. 
When  the  probability  of  the  export  tax  is  considered,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  however,  that  each  hat  sola  at  retail  (with  all  of  the  retailers' 
increased  profit  added)  would  be  from  40  to  50  cents  more  than  it 
now  is.  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  increase  would  affect  50,000,000 
hat  users,  it  would  extract  from  the  pockets  of  the  American  people 
from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  and  this  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  a  few  manufacturers. 

This  is  the  only  time  which  has  come  to  my  attention  where  a 
protective  duty  has  been  asked  on  a  product  of  which  the  United 
States  produces  absolutely  none;  a  request  which  is  accompanied, 
of  course,  with  the  further  request  that  raw  rabbit  pelts  be  retained 
on  the  free  list,  for  an  additional  reaaon  that  some  of  the  cutters 
are  also  dyers  and  manufacturers  of  imitation  furs  made  from  the 
same  raw  pelts. 

It  may  oe  interesting  at  this  time  for  the  committee  to  note  that 
the  proposed  export  tax,  according  to  the  Gk)vemment  figures  for 
1919,  would  apply  to  114,818,707  undressed  rabbit  skins  of  a  value 
of  $19,439,835,  which  entered  this  coimtry  durins  that  year.  Let 
me  emphasize  again  that  the  free  importation  of  these  skins  is  a 
sine  qua  non  for  the  American  industries,  both  fur  cutting  and  fur 
dyeing,  as  they  are  now  organized. 

May  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  rabbit  skins  advanced 
not  further  than  dyeing?  This  is  considered  in  my  memorandum, 
but  I  would  like  to  add  some  observations. 

These  furs  are  now  included  in  paragraph  1420  of  the  bill  along 
with  rare  and  costly  furs  with  which  they  can  never  compete.    The 
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rare  fur  is  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  while  the  imitation  fur  is  an  essential 
article  of  wearing  apparel  to  the  farmer  and  middle  classes,  particu- 
larly in  the  Nortn  and  West,  where  it  is  indispensable. 

No  American  industry  is  threatened,  and  no  substantial  revenue 
impaired,  by  reducing  the  duty  on  the  dyed  skins  to  16  per  cent. 
The  Americfltn  dyers  have  sou^t  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
dyeing  of  rabbit  skins  is  their  chief  industry.  A  glance  at  the  sta- 
tistics will  dispel  this  inapression.  In  1920  the  value  of  rabbit 
skins  dyed  in  tne  United  States  according  to  statistics  given  before 
the  House  committee  was  $203,095,  while  the  value  of  all  kinds  of 
furs  dyed  during  the  same  year  was  $52,910,589.42.  Rabbit  skins 
represent  about  one  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  the  value  of  their 
output. 

The  old  argument  that  the  duty  is  necessary  to  protect  American 
labor  is  not  as  potent  as  formerly.  True,  a  difference  in  wages 
does  exist,  but  it  is  not  as  great  as  before  the  war,  and  the  output 
of  the  European  workman  is  far  below  that  of  the  American.  The 
actual  labor  cost  is  not  known,  but  the  discrepancy  is  not  great. 
Conditions  existing  before  the  war  are  now  changed.  Budgets 
have  increased  five  times,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  pay  taxes  the 
wage  of  the  worker  has  been  increased.  Social  legislation,  such  as 
the  8-hour  day  and  child  labor  law,  necessary  and  beneficial  as 
they  are,  have  nevertheless  operated  to  decrease  the  difference  in 
labor  cost.  And  psychological  conditions  directly  attributable  to 
four  years  of  war  have  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  nations'  man- 
hood, while  the  rising  generation  lack  trade  education  necessary 
to  produce  efficient  wor£nen.  I  mention  this  merely  in  passing  in 
order  that  the  members  of  the  committee  may  note  that  an  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  can  not  with  old  time  fluency  use  the  ai^ument 
about  differences  in  labor  costs. 

My  time  is  growing  short,  but  I  wish  to  just  briefly  invite  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  another  phase  of  the  situation,  that 
there  is  an  absolute  lack,  of  reciprocal  treatment  between  the  tariffs 
obtaining  in  IVance  ancl  Bdgium  and  the  tariffs  which  are  pro- 
posed in  the  United  States.  In  France  specifically  the  general 
and  ordinary  merchancUse  of  the  United  States  of  iNorth  .^onerica 
is  given  a  preferential  treatment  imder  the  decree  of  March  28, 
1921.  The  law  of  Julv,  1919,  was,  in  effect,  an  emergency  tariff 
act  of  France,  by  which  the  general  and  the  minimum  tariff  rates 
were  subjected  to  certain  ''coefficients  of  majoration,"  by  which 
the  old  tariff  was  multipUed  in  computing  duties  instead  of  revising 
the  entire  set;  certain  coefficients  were  placed  thereon  by  which 
the  old  tariff  was  multipUed  in  order  to  aetermine  the  duty  which 
would  be  appUed  at  the  present  time. 

HI.  The  mimstry  of  finance  on  March  28,  1921,  issued  a  decree,  pos- 
sible imder  the  French  law,  giving  this  country  preferential  treat- 
ment, paragraph  2  of  which  reads : 

With  regard  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  importations  of  which 
are^ubjected  to  the  g:eneral  tariff  for  a  certain  number  of  articles  and  which  would 
have  suffered  under  tne  new  measure,  it  has  been  understood  that  the  benefits  of  the 
actual  general  tariff  will  be  conserved  to  them  by  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  July  29,  1919. 
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That  was  in  the  preamble,  and  then  in  article  2  of  the  same  de- 
cree it  was  provided  that  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  these 
so-called  "coefficients  of  majoration"  that — 

There  will  remain  admissible  under  the  duties  of  the  general  tariff  anterior  to  the 
present  decree,  withotit  prejudice  to  the  coefficiency  of  majoration.  the  ordinary 
merchandise  of  the  Unitea  States  of  North  America,  other  than  Uiat  already  benefiting 
under  the  minimum  tariff  or  the  intermediary  tariff  of  March  29,  1910.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  provision  will  be  subordinated  to  proof  of  origin  and  to  regulations  of 
transport. 

Which  latter  is  merely  an  administrative  provision. 

And  we  submit  here  that  when  a  European  industry  situate  in 
two  friendly  countries  has  been  threatenea  with  practical  destruc- 
tion by  a  peculiar  combination  of  economic  circumstances,  of  ^ch 
our  tariff  is  an  important  factor,  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  United  States  Senate  should  be  disposed  to  accord  them  some 
reciprocal  treatment. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  to  file  1 

Mr.  Allbn.  Yes;  I  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  will  be  printed  as  part  of  your  statement. 


BBXET    OF    H. 


L.   ALLSir,    NEW   YORK,    K.   T..    XXPESSEKTIirG    THB    FURBEBBS* 
ASSOCIATION   OF    FBAJTOX. 


GENERAL  STATEVENT. 

We  wish  to  une  upon  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  that  the  pelts  of  rabbits 
dressed  on  thesKin,  out  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing  (covered  by  Uie  povisions 
of  par.  1420)  which  are  subjected  to  a  proposed  tax  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  be 
taxed  at  15  per  cent;  and  that  hatterp'  furs,  including  fur  sldn^,  carrotted  (covered 
by  the  provisions  of  par.  1421),  subjected  to  a  proposed  tax  of  22  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
be  taxed  at  10  per  cent;  and  that  rabbit  skins  now  included  with  rare  furs  in  parif>Taph 
1420  be  subject  to  a  special  classification. 

Duties  levied  and  proposed^ 


Skius  advanced  uo  further  thaii  dyeiug . 
Hatters '  ftirs 


Present 
tariff. 


Prrcent. 
SO 
IS 


Proposed 
tariff. 


Per  cent. 

20 
22 


Tariff 
naked  for. 


PffiMt. 
15 
10 


While  these  articles  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  bo  inconsiderable  in  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  their  importance  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  dyed 
rabbit  skins  imported  from  France  and  Bel^um  constitute  the  chief  source  of  imitation 
furs,  extensively  worn  by  the  rural  and  middle  classes  of  the  United  States,  and  tbit 
hatters'  fur,  imported  from  the  same  sources  or  cut  in  this  country  from  undresBed 
pelts  imported  from  France  and  Belgium,  is  the  basic  raw  material  from  which  are 
manufactured  the  ordinary  felt  and  derby  hats  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  United  States  produces  practically  no  skins  or  hatters'  furs  suitable  for  the  trade. 
The  entire  source  of  supply  is  from  France  and  Belgium,  where  the  dcmiestic  house 
rabbit  is  extensively  brea  for  that  purpose,  the  pelts  of  which  find  their  way  into  the 
channels  of  commerce  through  agencies  of  collection  closely  allied  to  the  food  distribut- 
ing organizations  of  the  two  countries.  The  rabbit  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Texas  wild  rabbit,  has  a  very  thin  pelt,  unsuitable  for  tanning,  which  falhrto  pieces 
before  it  can  be  commercially  prepared,  and  which  is  otherwise  unsuitable  for  Hie 
trade. 

The  trade  of  France  and  Belgium  with  the  United  States  in  the  affected  commodi- 
ties may  be  thus  briefly  summarized:  Belgium  exports  to  the  United  States  brown 
and  black  dyed  rabbit  skins,  retaining  the  natural  long  hair,  which  are  called  black 
long-haired  coneys  and  sable  cone  vs.  These  are  articfos  of  simple  manufacture  and 
low  price.    France,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  more  expensive  product,  a  skin 
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from  which  the  long  hair  has  been  cut  or  razored,  and  which  is  sold  as  electric  seal 
and  extensivel]^  worn  by  the  poor  and  middle  classes  of  the  United  States.  In  brief, 
lon^4iaired  imitation  fun  manufactured  from  rabbit  skins  are  essentially  Bel^^n 
and  the  short-haired  imitation  furs  usually  French,  both  countries  being  producers 
of  hatters'  furs  and  skins  carrotted  for  hatters'  use. 

The  requ^rt  that  the  duty  on  the  articles  named  be  reduced  is  predicated  upon  the 
contentions: 

<l)  That  the  United  States  should  reciprocate  the  preferential  treatment  now 
aocoidcKi  the  products  of  the  United  States  under  the  French  general  tariff,  and  the 
low  duties  imposed  by  the  Belgian  tariffs  on  furs  imported  into  that  country  from  the 
United  States. 

(2)  That  an  important  ICuropean  industr}^  threatened  In'  destruction  by  the  pro- 
posed tariff «  will  seek  .protecUon  by  the  impoaitiiMi  of  an  export  tax  or  embareo  on  the 
onlv  Amertcan  source  of  raw  materials,  which  tax  or  embargo  if  imposetl  will  operate 
to  destroy  the  fur-cutting  industry  in  the  United  States. 

<  3)  The  proposed  duties  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  imitation  furs  to  the 
middle  class  of  American  consumeni,  and  the  cost  of  hats  to  the  entire  American  public. 

IU.BBrr  SKINS,  RAW — ADVAKOED   NO  FURTHER  THAN   nVEIXG. 

It  is  to  I)e  noted  at  the  outset  that  at  the  present  time  the  European  rabbit  fur  in- 
dustry in  all  l)ranches  finds  itself  in  a  critical  situation:  it  is  actually  threatened  with 
destruction  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  economic  circumstances  resulting  from  the 
war,  of  which  the  taiiff  of  the  United  States  is  an  important  factor.  The  imposition 
of  hi^^r  duties  or  the  maintenance  of  the  present  one  will  destroy  it  or  will  produce 
retaliatory  legislation  which  will  vastly  increase  the  price  of  the  fur  and  its  products 
to  the  American  consimier. 

The  exchange  situation  had  eliminated  from  the  market  Germany  and  Austria, 
which  countries  were  important  prewar  customers;  anarchy  had  destroyed  Russia, 
and  the  only  remaining  market  is  the  American,  which,  as*we  have  seen,  is  hedged 
in  by  high  duties. 

In  speaking  of  dyed  rabbit  skins,  the  error  should  be  avoided  of  considering  them 
as  a  single  article  of  merchandise  of  a  uniform  value.  These  skins  are  manufactured 
into  imitations  of  rare  furs,  and  as  such  present  a  diversified  commercial  aspect.  Some 
are  made  into  imitation  seal,  some  into  imitation  beaver,  and  some  into  imitation 
polecat.  Each  indicates  a  different  process  of  manufacture  and  the  pnxluct  is  of 
variable  value. 

The  present  tariff  permits  the  raw  rabbit  pelts  from  which  these  imitation  furs  are 
manufactured  to  enter  duty  free  at  a  time  when  an  abnormal  rate  of  foreign  exchange 
enables  the  American  manufacturer  to  imderbid  the  French  and  Belgian  producers 
in  their  home  market  in  competition  for  choice  pelts.  The  situation  of  the  French 
and  Belgians  is  thus  unique.  Their  best  raw  materials  are  purchased  by  about  six 
comx)etitor8  who  market  the  finished  product  under  the  protection  of  a  high  tariff. 
This  double  protection,  if  continued,  calls  for  protective  action  by  the  French  and 
Belgians,  whose  Governments  are,  in  these  critical  times,  sensitive  to  the  necessity 
of  conserving  Industry. 

It  is  further  submitted  by  the  French  and  Belgian  manufacturers  that  it  is  an 
error  to  classify  cheap  imitation  furs  made  of  rabbit  skins  with  rare  and  costly  furs, 
as  has  been  done  in  paragraph  1420  of  the  present  bill.  Expensive  furs,  the  native 
product  of  some  foreign  countries,  when  imported  into  the  ignited  States,  compete 
with  the  native  American  product,  and  their  importation  under  low  rates  of  duties 
would  doubtless  affect  American  trappers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants.  This^ 
however,  is  not  true  of  rabbit  skins,  whicn,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  are  not  produced  in 
this  country  in  appreciable  quantity;  their  importation  does  not  affect  the  American- 
fur  producing  industry,  and  it  is  an  obvious  error  to  include  them  in  the  same  class^ 
ification  with  rareiurs^  with  which  they  can  under  no  possible  circumstances  compete. 
Rabbit  skins  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing  should  be  separately  oIasflifie<l  and 
subjected  to  a  duty  not  higher  than  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

HATTERS*  FURS. 

Compared  to  its  enormous  consumption  of  hatters'  furs,  the  Unitetl  States  produces 
practi<^ly  no  rabbit  skins  from  which  this  product  can  be  cut,  and  is  dependent  in 
chief  on  an  European  supply  of  raw  materials  from  which  its  domestic  hats  are  manu- 
factured. Some  fur  is  cut  m  this  country — an  industry  which  has  been  established 
since  the  war — ^from  imported  skins,  but  the  chief  supply  is  by  direct  importation  of 
the  finished  fur. 
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On  this  commodity  the  present  tariff  ^xe6  a  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while 
the  proposed  act  now  under  consideration  increases  the  duty  to  22  per  cent  ad  valoiein. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  this  increase  is  to  conserve  the  interest  of  the  fur  cutters  and 
not  to  yield  revenue. 

The  situation  of  the  French  and  Belgian  producers  of  hatters'  fun  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  allied  industry,  which  manufactures  rabbit  skins  for  use  aa  imitation  fun. 
American  manufacturers  have  entered  the  European  raw-skin  market  and,  opeiating 
under  favorable  rates  of  exchange,  are  purchasing  the  beet  raw  skins  from  which  the 
fur  is  produced,  at  prices  with  which  the  French  and  Belgian  fur  cutters  can  not 
compete.  The  skins  are  now  imported  into  the  United  States  duty  free,  and  ^en 
the  European  manufactiu^er  seeks  to  sell  his  products  in  the  United  States  a  15  per 
cent  tax,  now  increased  to  22  per  cent,  prevents  them  from  entering  the  market  in 
competition  with  a  product  manuf^cturod  from  their -own  caw  material.  In  self- 
protection  the}r  must  petition  this  committee  to  lower  the  duty  on  hatters'  furs  cot 
in  their  countries,  or  petition  their  own  Oovemment  to  tax  the  raw  material  supply 
of  their  American  competitors.  The  former  will  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  hats,  the 
latter  to  increase  it,  without  in  any  way  compensating  the  American  public. 

From  the  American  point  of  view  protection  of  Ajnerican  fur  cutters  may  seem  a 
desirable  and  logical  economic  result  of  the  tariff,  but  in  addition  to  its  direct  economic 
effects,  the  situation  has  produced  the  indicated  political  reaction  abroad  which  must 
be  considered  and  which  threatens,  if  necessary,  to  produce  a  retaliatory  export  tax, 
which  will  prove  costly  to  the  American  public.  In  addition,  there  are  direct  econ* 
omic  consequences  which  can  not  fail  to  increase  the  price  of  hats  and  other  for 
products  to  the  American  public  if  the  duty  is  increased.  The  tax  is  paid  by  the 
consumer  many  times  over.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  interests  who  are  appeaUi^ 
to  this  committee  for  increased  du^  on  raw  hatters'  furs  are,  at  the  same  time,  peti- 
tioning the  committee  to  increase  the  duty  on  hats  in  order  to  insure  absolute  control 
of  the  price  of  the  latter  product.  The  object  is  only  too  plain.  It  is  to  bring  about 
a  situation  in  the  American  hat  trade  where  the  consumer  will  be  forced  to  pay  more 
for  the  finished  product  and  to  arrest  the  tendency  toward  lower  prices  now  prevailing. 

COMPARATTVE   EUROPEAN    TARIFFS. 

A  glance  at  the  import  duties  imposed  by  these  two  countries  discloses  the  absolute 
lack  of  reciprocal  treatment,  not  justified  by  the  status  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  United 
States  and  the  affected  European  nations.  The  United  States  exports  to  Belgium 
co3tly  furs  of  all  kinds,  including  rare  and  common  varieties.  These  American  fun 
pay,  on  entering  Belgium,  0.90  firanc  per  kilo,  even  for  the  rarest  furs,  which  means 
that  the  Belgian  tax  is  negligible  and  that  an  important  market  is  opened  on  favorable 
terms  for  the  American  fur  producer.  Belgian  rabbit  imitation  nirs,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  entering  the  United  States,  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  other  words, 
.\merica  exports  at  ne:?iiQrihle  duty  rates  valuable  furs  and  Belgium  is  compelled  to 
export  to  us  in  return  rati  bit  skins  prepared  as  cheap  imitation  furs  at  exorbitant 
rates  of  duty.  The  inequality  of  this  >)ecomes  very  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  the3e  imitation  furs  compete  with  no  domestic  product:  that  we  produce  no 
rabbits  suitable  for  such  trade:  and  that  the.se  skins  are  the  only  article  which  can  be 
exported  to  us  in  return  for  the  valuable  American  furs  and  thus  tend  to  equalize  the 
trade  balance. 

The  situation  is  not  le*}  inequitable  as  to  France,  which  is  also  an  important  market 
for  American  produced  furs,  in  that  countr>^  the  ordinary  merchandise  of  the  United 
States  is  accorded  preferential  treatment,  'the  French  general  tariff,  enacted  March 
29,  1910,  was  amended  by  an  emergency  measure  on  July  29,  1919.  The  law  of  July 
29,  1919,  was  in  the  nature  of  an  emergency  lepslation  to  provide  revenue  and  in- 
creased the  duties  by  establishing  certain  "coetncients  of  majoration,"  by  which  the 
^neral  tariff  rate  would  be  multiplied  in  computing  the  duty  on  articles  imported 
into  the  country.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  maximum  under  the  new 
law,  and  the  minimum  under  the  general  tariff:  but  the  goods  of  the  United  States, 
however,  were  subjected  to  special  preferential  treatment  under  an  administrative 
decree  of  March  28,  1021,  which  reads  in  its  applicable  paragraphs: 

Paragraph  3  of  the  preamble  to  the  decree:  **With  regard  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  the  importations  of  which  are  subjected  to  the  general  tariff  for  a 
certain  number  of  articles  and  which  would  have  suffered  under  the  new  measure,  it 
has  been  understood  that  the  benefits  of  the  actual  general  tariff  will  be  conserved  to 
them  by  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  July  29,  1919." 

Article  2  of  the  decree  of  March  28,  1921:  "Art.  2.  There  will  remain  admianble 
under  the  duties  of  the  general  tariff  anterior  to  the  present  decree,  without  prejudice 
to  the  coefficiency  of  majoration,  the  ordinary  merchandise  of  the  United  States  of 
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North  America,  other  than  that  abready  benefiting  under  the  minimum  tariff  or  the 
intermediary  tariff  of  March  29,  1910.  The  application  of  this  provision  will  be  sub- 
ordinated to  proof  of  origin  and  to  regulations  of  transport.'' 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  fore^ing  that  the  French  and  Bekpans  are  already 
according  the  merchandise  of  the  United  States  a  preference.  This  snould,  in  a'meas- 
ure,  be  reciprocated,  and  when  an  important  European  industry  is  threatened  with  a 
tax  which  confers  no  measurable  benefit  on  the  United  States,  the  reciprocity  can  take 
no  better  form  than  a  reduction  of  that  tax. 

If  the  present  pronosed  duty  rates  are  enacted  into  law,  an  equalizing  export  tax  or 
embargo  is  contemplated  by  France  and  Belgium  as  a  measure  necessary  to  preserve 
their  industry.  Such  action  will  operate  to  increase  the  price  of  hatters'  and  imitation 
furs  to  the  American  public,  and  is  oound  to  affect  millions  of  people  of  small  means. 

EXPORT  TAX. 

If  the  American  duties  are  not  lowered  to  permit  hatters'  furs,  rabbit  skins  advanced 
not  further  than  dyeing,  to  enter  this  country  on  terms  which  are  comparatively 
equitable  to  the  French  and  Belgian  producers,  the  political  reaction  in  the  countries 
indicated  will  probably  take  the  form  of  an  equalizing  export  tax  or  embargo  imposed 
by  the  European  nations  on  the  exportation  of  raw  skins  to  America. 

This  measure,  it  will  be  observ^,  is  expedient,  since  the  success  of  the  American 
fur  cutting  industry,  such  as  it  has  been  since  the  war,  is  predicated  on  the  ability  of 
American  manufacturers  to  import  their  raw  materials  dut^r  free.  The  situation  has 
been  accentuated  by  the  recent  increase  in  German  competition,  which  has  stimulated 
the  activity  of  the  French  ^iinistry  of  Commerce,  which  has  already  been  petitioned 
to  levy  an  export  tax  on  the  French  raw  materials,  but  to  except  from  the  operation 
of  the  decree  the  United  States  and  Belgium.  If  the  United  States  is  included  in, 
rather  than  excepted  from,  the  operation  of  this  decree,  the  result  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive.  The  price  of  raw  materials  from  which  American  goods  are  manufactured, 
would  be  increased.  This  applies  not  alone  to  hatters'  furs,  but  to  imitations  as  well. 
This  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  would  increase  the  price  of  hats  purchased 
by  the  American  consumer,  and  the  increased  cost  will  flow  indirectly  into  the  treas- 
uries of  France  and  Belgium.  How  large  this  increase  in  price  would  be  is  problemati- 
cal in  view  of  the  recognized  tendency  to  increase  a  tax  by  addition  as  trie  material 
affected  passes  through  successive  hands,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  this 
committee  is  now  being  petitioned  to  increase  not  alone  the  duty  on  the  raw  material, 
but  the  duty  on  the  finished  product — the  hat — as  well. 

The  French  and  Belgian  producers  are,  however,  opposed  to  such  action,  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  They  are  reconciled  to  the  imposition  of  some  duty,  but  maintain  that 
this  duty  should  be  no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  enable  American  manufacturers  to 
compete  on  an  equitable  oasis. 

STATEMENT  07  AABON  NAUMBUBO,  NEW  YOBK»  N.  Y.,  BBPBE- 

SENTINO  THE  HATTEBS'  FUB  INDUSTBY. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Calder,  the  committee 
will  now  hear  Mr.  Naumburg,  hatters*  fur  industry  of  the  United 
States.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Naumburg.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Naumburg.  Hatters'  furs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  address  the  committee  as  a  manufacturer 
or  importer  ? 

Mr.  Naumburg.  I  address  the  committee  as  a  manufacturer  and 
a  representative  of  the  hatters'  fur  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Tne  CHAIRALA.N.  Will  you  go  on  and  recite  your  views  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  paragraph  you  will  speak  on  ? 

Mr.  Naumburg.  Paragraph  1421.  That  paragraph  1421  has  been 
introduced  as  the  result  of  the  hearing  that  I  had  oefore  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  which  I  set  forth  the  absolute  distinction  be- 
tween the  hatters'  furs  and  other  furs,  which  had  previously  been 
mixed   very  woefully  in  all  departments  of  our  mdustry.     That 
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having  been  established,  very  little  remains  for  me  to  say  on  the 
subject,  except  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  apportionment  of  duty 
of  22  per  cent  ad  valorem^  provided,  as  we  were  given  to  understand, 
it  was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  an  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  jour  opinion— 
whether  on  foreign  valuation  or  American  valuation?  You  are 
satisfied  with  22  per  cent  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Naumburg.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  the  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Naumburg.  We  ask  for  35  per  cent  on  the  list  at  least,  in  the 
event  that  the  American-valuation  plan  should  be  not  feasible  or  found 
unworkable.  We  naturally  feel  that  our  contention  as  outlined  in  oiir 
brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  part  of  the  record  of  this  committee,  should  receive  its  full  con- 
sideration, based,  of  course,  primarily  upon  the  fact  that  the  raw 
material  which  is  the  basic  element  of  our  product  should  remain 
free  as  heretofore  and  absolutely  undisturbed  as  it  has  always  been. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee.  I  have  a  brief, 
which  I  am  willing  to  let  speak  for  us,  with  vour  permission,  and  unless 
there  is  something  I  can  say  to  you  I  will  not  intrude  any  further. 

The  CHAiRAfAX.  Your  brief  will  be  printed  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Naumburg.  Thank  you. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

I.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  17  manufacturers  of  hatters*  fur  of  the  United  States.  The 
iirms  presenting  this  brief  represent  full^'  75 'per  cent  of  all  of  the  manufacturers  of 
batters'  fur  of  this  country.  The  details  concerning  our  industry  were  gone  into 
extensively  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  can  be  found  on  pages  3295  to 
3300,  Part  V,  Hearings  on  General  Tariff  Revision,  1921. 

II.  The  product  of  this  industry  goes  into  fur  felt  hats  and  is  purchased  by  hat 
manufacturers.  All  of  our  raw  material  is  imported,  principally  from  the  temperate 
re^ons  of  Europe  and  Australasia.  The  skins  used  come  almost  exclusively  from 
aTvimalft  not  indigenous  to  North  American  climates,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  l»:c«<i 
them  in  any  climate  but  that  of  the  above  mentioned  countries  ana  stUl  retain  the 
commercial  characteristics  of  the  fur  proper  (or  fiber),  which  solely  determines  the  use 
and  value  in  the  manufacture  of  hatters'  fur. 

III.  The  duty  which  wc  are  given  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  is satisfactor)' 
to  us.  That  duty  is  22  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation.  We 
wish  the  retention  of  this  rate  of  duty  and  we  are  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  American 
valuation  and  trust  that  this  committee  will  find  a  feasible  method  for  its  application, 
^ould  the  American  valuation  basis  not  be  adopted  for  ad  valorem  duties,  we  will 
need  a  duty  of  fully  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  basis  of  foreign  values.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  presented  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  to  production 
costs,  and  anv  inquiry  made  into  comparative  selling  prices  of  American  and  foreign 
products,  will  prove  tnat  such  a  claim  is  absolutely  valid  if  our  industry  be  protected. 
We  urge  that  the  classification  of  hatters*  fur  in  the  Houso  bill  be  retained  as  this 
product  had  no  proper  place  in  paragraph  348  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 

IV.  The  hatters'  fur  industry  needs  effective  and  prompt  tariff  protection.  The 
imports  of  hatters'  fur  under  the  existing  rate  of  duty  are  constantly  on  the  increase. 
From  July  15  to  No\'cmber  15  of  this  year  these  imports  amounted  to  529  cases,  as 
compared'  to  1  (i5  cases  during  the  same  period  In  1920.  £ach  case  contains  300  punds. 
The  recovery  of  this  industry  abroad  and  the  competition  we  have  to  face  are  evidenced 
by  these  figures.  We  ask  only  for  the  duty  that  the  industry  absolutely  needs  under 
present  conditions  and  those  that  are  certain  to  exist  in  the  future. 

V.  The  ultimate  consumer — that  is,  the  buyer  of  the  hat  over  the  store  counter- ie 
not  at  all  affectfid  by  the  duty  that  is  put  on  natfjers'  fur.  The  whole  amount  of  this 
product  that  goes  into  the  finished  hat  represents  less  than  JO  per  cent  of  its  selliui; 
pricx)  in  the  .store.  If  the  duty  on  hatters'  fur  were  entirely  remoA'od,  it  would  only 
moan  a  savin;::  on  the  roat  price  of  the  hatters'  fur  to  the  hat  maker  of  5  cont^  or  I««9 
on  eA'ery  hat  pnrcha8<*d  at  retail  by  the  consuming  public. 
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VI.  We  are  asking  for  22  per  cent  ad  vaferem  on  the  iVmerican  valuation  baeds,  or 
35  Der  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  foreign  value  baaiB,  on  the  aaaumption  that  our  raw  mate- 
rial will  remain  on  the  free  list,  for,  as  previously  stated,  there  is  no  rabbit-skin  industry 
in  the  United  States  to  protect  by  a  auty,  and  so  we  assume  that  the  practice  of  many 
years  will  be  continued  and  such  skins  remain  on  the  free  list.  Should  any  dutv  b>e 
put  on  such  skins  it  would,  of  couiae,  necessitate  a  compensatory  duty  being  aaded 
to  that  which  we  now  ask. 

HUMAV-HAIfi  PRESS  CLOTH. 

[Paragraphs  1424  and  1426.] 

STATBKSMT  OF  CHARLSS  G.  TOHPXIKS,  BBPBBSEMTINO  J.  T. 

PERKINS  CO.  (INC.),  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  My  residence  is  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  am  reuresent- 
ing  J.  T.  Perkins  Co.  (Inc.),  Sugden  Press  Bagging  Co.,  and  Oriental 
Textile  Mills.  I  present  a  sample  each  of  human-Cair  press  cloth  and 
camers^hair  press  cloth  for  your  examination,  and  ask  your  attention 
to  paragraphs  1424  and  1426,  Schedule  14,  sundries,  in  the  proposed 
tariff  now  under  consideration;  where  human  hair,  raw,  in  paragraph 
1424  is  given  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  e()ual  to  about 
3  cents  per  pound,  and  paragraph  1426,  where  human-hair  press  cloth, 
as  hair  press  cloth,  is  given  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  also  ask  your  attention  to  paragraph  1101,  Schedule  11,  wool, 
where  camel's  hair,  raw,  as  wool,  is  given  a  rate  of  28  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  but  not  to  exceed  7  cents  j>Gr  pound. 

Now,  as  human-hair  press  cloth  is  tne  principal  and  formidable 
competitor  of  camePs-hair  press  cloth,  and  as  these  are  stocks  which 
are  not  grown  in  this  country  in  either  case,  and  as  90  to  95  per  cent 
of  human  hair  iniported  into  this  country  is  manufactured  into 
human-hair  press  cloth,  in  direct  competition  with  camel's-hair  cloth, 
we  ask  that  human  hair,  raw,  be  given  a  rate  that  will  be  on  a  parity 
with  raw  camel's  hair,  as,  by  such  a  change  in  paragraph  1424,  a  large 
amount  of  additional  duty  will  be  paid  to  the  Government. 

Such  change  would  also  justify  and  req^uire  that  the  duty  on  human- 
hair  press  cloth  in  paragraph  1426  be  given  a  compensatory  dnty  of 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  a  war  development,  when  camel's  hair  could  not  be  procured, 
the  human-hair  business  nas  come  to  such  proportions  that  it  should 
have  the  same  treatment  as  camel's  hair  in  the  matter  of  fixing 
duties  in  just  proportions. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  would  ask  tnat  human  hair  be  put  on  a  parity 
with  camel's  hair. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  very  much  human  hair  sold  in  America  t 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Human  hair  all  comes  from  China. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  all  that  is  imported  comes  from  China, 
but  do  you  collect  any  in  America  f 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  collected  in  America. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  why  do  you  want  more  than  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Because  it  comes  in  competition  with  our  main 
business,  which  is  camel's-hair  press  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  enough  of  it,  is  there;  there  is  not  so 
much  made  ?   * 

Mr.  Tompkins.  In  1919  there  were  2,000,000  pounds  of  human  hair 
imported  into  this  country  and  in  1920  there  were  2,350,000  pounds. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  is  for  all  purposes } 

^.  ToHPKiNs.  It  all  goes  into  press  doth;  that  is,  90  to  96  per 
cent  goes  into  press  cloth;  it  is  not  used  for  any  other  practical 
purpose. 

Senator  MoCumbbr.  Is  that  about  the  period  the  Chinaman  began 
to  cut  off  his  pigtail  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  was  before  that.  It  found  its  market  here 
during  the  war  when  camel's  hair  could  not  be  imported  into  this 
country  at  that  time. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  is  it  used  fort 

}di-  Tompkins.  The  cloth  is  used  to  press  throu^  it  the  oil  con- 
tained in  cotton  seed,  flaxseed,  mustard  seed,  coconut  beans, 
peanuts,  eto. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  It  is  used  as  a  strainer? 

Afr.  Tompkins.  Yes;  and  the  great  pressure  put  upon  these  cloths 
sometimes  run  up  to  6,000  or  6,500  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  It  is  used  for  strainmg? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  used  for  straining  vegetable  seed,  as  before 
stated. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Used  for  food  t 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  oils  are. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Aftor  they  are  squeezed  through  Chinese 
hairt 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes;  it  has  become  very  popular.  Competition 
does  a  great  many  things  in  these  dajs. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  presume  it  is  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Mr.  ToBiPKiNs.  It  is  cleaned.  If  the  change  in  paragraph  1424 
is  made  up  on  parity  with  camel's  hair,  we  respectfully  suggest  that 
that  change  would  justifv  and  require  that  the  duty  on  human-hair 
press  cloth,  1426,  should  be  given  a  compensatory  duty  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  woula  carry  it  along  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  had  been  advanced  to  meet  the  parity  on  camel's  hair. 

This  human-hair  press  cloth  was  a  war  development  when  camel's 
hair  could  not  be  procured,  and  having  grown  up  to  such  proportions 
that  it  should  have  the  same  treatment  as  camel's  hair  in  the  matter 
of  fixing  duties  in  just  proportions. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  price  of  human  hair  compare  with 
that  of  camel's  hair? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  is  a  difference  of  about  15  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  In  favor  of  the  camel  ? 

Afr.  Tompkins.  In  favor  of  camel's  hair — camel's-hair  press  cloth; 
that  is,  the  price  of  camel's-hair  press  cloth  is  about  15  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  the  price  of  human-hair  press  cloth. 

I  leave  our  brief  with  vou. 

BBQEP  OF  ORABLXS  C.  TOMPKIirS,  BBPBSSXiraiHO  J,  C.  PSBBHTS  00.  (ZVC). 

BBOOKX.TXr.  K.  T. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  the  duty  upon  raw  human  hair  i:^  approximately  four 
times  as  much  as  the  duty  upon  human-hair  pretw  doth.  We  ask  that  this  be  corrected 
and  the  duty  upon  the  press  cloth  fixed  at  a  rate  which  will  be  properly  proportioned 
to  the  dut^  on  the  raw  numan  hair  and  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  protection  on  the 
human-hair  pre^  cloth. 

Under  paragraph  351  (tariff  of  1913)  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  placed  on 
raw  human  hair.  Under  paragraph  353  (tariff  of  1913)  a  duty  is  placed  on  nair  pre« 
cloth  of  15  cents  per  square  yard.  This  hair  press  cloth  has  been  rom^trued  to  include 
human-hair  press  doth. 
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Human-hair  press  cloth  weighs  approximately  a  pound  per  square  foot,  or  9  pounds 
to  the  square  yard.  The  rate  of  15  cents  per  sc^uare  yard,  therefore,  amounts  to  less 
than  2  cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of  human  hair  has  avmged  around  60  cents  per 
pound  during  the  last  several  years.  Allowing  for  the  loss  in  waste  and  dirt,  the  cost 
in  1  pound  of  finished  product  is  approximately  80  cents.  The  duty  on  this,  at  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  be  8  cents,  which  is  over  four  timen  as  great  a  duty  per 
pound  on  the  raw  material  as  on  the  finished  product. 

Merely  awniming  that  the  present  dutv  on  the  raw  material  will  be  continued  in  the 
tariff  now  in  preparation,  or  a  similar  auty  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue  at  least, 
we  ask  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value  as  fairly  providing  the 
protection  needed .  This  relative  difference  between  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product  should  be  maintained,  whatever  may  be  fixed  as  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  raw 
material. 

The  companies  filing  this  brief  manufacture  camel's-hair  press  cloth,  and  two  of 
them  also  manufacture  human-hair  press  cloth.  The  camers-hair  press  cloth  was 
originated  and  developed  in  America.  The  human-hair  press  dotn  originated  in 
Europe;  but  since  the  tariff  of  191S,  and  largely  due  to  the  necessities  of  the  war  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  camers-hair,  the  manufacture  of  human-hair  press  cloth  has 
been  developed  in  the  United  States  until,  in  1919,  over  2,000,000  pounds  of  raw 
human  hair  were  imported  into  this  country,  paying  a  duty  of  $136,400.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  1920,  1,142,760  pounds  were  imported,  paying  a  duty  of  $86,88i8. 

Probably  90  or  95  jfer  cent  of  this  hair  was  for  tne  manufacture  of  human-hair  press 
cloth,  and  human  hair  does  not  come  in  competition  in  any  respect  or  particular  with 
any  American  grown  fiber,  but  its  usefulness  and  benefits  are  innnite  for  the  making  of 
the  essential  item  of  press  cloth  when  the  other  press-cloth  fibers  are  not  available, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  war,  for  our  food  and  ammunition  supply. 

We  firmly  state  that  the  oil-milling  business  of  America — cotton  seed,  with  all  its 
by-products,  linseed  and  its  by-products,  and  numbers  of  other  essential  industries — 
could  not  be  operated  without  these  press  cloths;  were  of  no  value  substantially  before 
the  discovery,  the  production,  and  tne  development  of  these  press  cloths,  and  would 
be  valueless  without  them.  Around  $5,000,000  are  investea  in  the  plants  of  the 
companies  filing  this  brief,  which  are  engagca  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  press 
cloths. 

Ck)nditions  during  the  war  prevented  importation  of  this  press  cloth  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  impossible  to  give  costs  in  foreign  countries  at  the  present  time  or  for 
the  future  until  conditions  become  more  stabilized  in  Europe.  The  human-hair 
press  cloth  originated  in  Austria,  where  we  understand  the  costs  are  probably  among 
the  lowest  in  Europe. 

Human-hair  press  cloth  is  now  the  principal  competitor  of  camers-hair  press  cloth, 
which  latter  is  a  worsted,  and  grades  of  which  can  compete  with  American  clothing 
and  American  dress  goods  if  dyed.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  that  all 
classes  of  press  cloths  be  considered  in  fixing  the  duties  upon  the  different  classes. 
With  the  duty  fixed  upon  camel's-hair  press  cloths  the  same  upon  other  worsteds,  and 
with  the  suggested  duty  upon  human-nair  press  cloth,  the  auties  will  be  properly 
proportionedupon  all  kinds  of  press  cloth;  proper  regard  ^^ill  be  given  to  the  dififer- 
ence  in  costii  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  duties  will  be  fairly 
distributed. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  use  of  himian-hair  press  cloth  for  oil-milling  purposes  was  a 
development  largely  of  the  recent  war  to  meet  war  needs.  "VMiile  hair  press  cloth 
was  referred  to  in  preceding  tariffs  there  was,  in  fact,  comparatively  little  of  the  pr?sent 
human-hair  press  cloth  used  for  oil-milling  purposes  in  existence  or  used  in  this  country 
prior  to  the  war.  The  hair  press  cloth  referred  to  in  former  tariffs  was  a  very  li^ht 
weight  cloth,  similar  to  crinoline  and  hair  cloth  known  as  hair  seating — with  which 
it  was  classified  in  the  tariff — and  could  not  have  been  used  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  for  which  human-hair  press  cloth  is  now  used. 

Tne  provisions  of  former  tariffs  as  to  hair  press  cloth  msnifestly  have  no  real  appli- 
cation to  the  product  now  in  use,  and  the  tariff  historj'  of  **h?ir  press  cloth  '*  throws 
no  light  upon  the  present  question.  In  fact,  the  *  'hair  press  cloth ''  in  use  when  these 
tariffs  \«ere  written  was  not  only  a  light  hair  cloth,  doubtless  meagerly  used  for  some 
filtering  purposes,  and  made  of  goct  hflir  and  horsehair,  but  ""'bich  construction  can 
not  bo  used  for  oil-milling  press  cloth.  ^ 

Flowever,  as  a  matter  of  information,  in  the  tariffs  of  1897  and  1909  ordinar>'  manu- 
factures of  human  hair  bore  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  raw  uncloane<I 
human  hair  on  the  free  list. 

It  is  necessarv  that  manufacturers  of  human-hair  press  cloth  be  given  the  same  pro- 
tection afforded  other  manufacturers  under  the  American  policy  of  protection.  It  is 
alpo  necessary  that  the  duty  on  human-hair  presp  cloth  be  placed  and  proportioned  m  ith 
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reference  to  the  cainers-hair  press-cloth  induBtry ,  which  was  oiiginated  and  developed 
in  America. 

During  the  war  to  meet  the  requirements  and  urgent  demands  of  the  Government, 
in  order  that  the  oil  mills  might  run  and  material  for  food  and  ammunition  be  supplied 
for  our  Government  and  that  of  our  allies,  which  could  not  have  been  furnished  unl^ 
we  produced  (he  necessary  press  cloths,  we  stressed  production  to  the  utmost  limit, 
and  large  additions  were  made  to  plants  at  great  expense.  When  European  pre» 
cloth  again  enters  this  field  those  investments,  as  well  as  previous  investments  in  thia 
industry,  will  be  destroyed,  unless  due  recognition  and  protection  is  afforded  thv 
important  and  essential  American  manufacture. 

FITB-FELT  HATS. 

[Paragraph  1427.] 

BBISF  OF  EDWARD  W.  BILL,  BEPBESENTINQ  BILL  ^  CALDWELL, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  AND  WILLIAM  C.  HESSE,  PHILADELPHU, 
PA. 

This  statement  is  made  in  behalf  of  Bill  &  Caldwell,,  wholesale  importers  of  men'^ 
hats,  New  York,  and  William  0.  Hesse,  wholesale  importer  of  men's  hats,  Philadelphia, 
these  two  firms,  with  one  or  two  others,  being  Uie  only  firms  regularly  and  solely  en- 
gaged  in  the  importing  of  men's  hats.  Our  eoles  throughout  the  United  States  are  to 
the  retail  merchants  only.  All  imports,  other  than  those  handled  by  those  firms,  are 
those  which  are  only  occasionally  undertaken  by  Uie  retailers  themselves  at  infre- 
quent intervals  when  a  passing  style  or  unusual  conditions  of  the  home  or  forei^ 
market  may  for  the  moment  prompt  them  to  brin^  over  a  few  isolated  shipments. 

The  limited  number  of  firms  engs^ged  in  the  business  of  importing  is  simply  becauf«e 
the  present  duty  ii  and  the  duties  during  the  last  20  years  have  been  so  near  prohibi- 
tive that  any  volume  of  imports  of  foreign  hats  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  No 
stronger  argument  can  be  advanced  to  sustain  this  than  the  past  and  present  inaipifi- 
cant  showing  of  imports,  due  to  the  near  prohibitive  rates  existing,  all  of  which  will  be 
outlined. 

We  wish  to  protest  against  the  rate  of  dutv  and  the  \'aluation  plan  proposed  in  the 
new  tariff  bill  now  under  consideration  for  tne  reason  that  they -would  absolutely  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  fur  hats,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  enact  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

RECOMMENDATION . 

We  suggest  to  your  committee  that  no  duty  on  fur-felt  hats  be  enacted  that  will  in 
effect  be  a  greater  handicap  than  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  based  on  a  foreign  val- 
uation, this  duty,  as  will  be  shown,  oeing  practically  prohibitive  and  certainly,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  protective  of  domestic  industry. 

HISTORY   OF  IMPORTATIONS  PREVIOUS  TO   1019. 

Statistics  available  to  your  committee  of  the  hats  manufactured  in  this  country 
and  of  the  imports  of  hats  during  a  period  from  1904  to  1919  show  a  most  inaignificaDt 
amount  of  hats  brought  into  this  country.  It  will  be  found  on  investigation,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  imports  to  the  value  of  manufactures  at 
intervals  of  five  years  from  1904  (the  years  the  comparative  statistics  are  available) 
are  the  following: 

During  the  year  1904  only  thirty-two  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount 
manufactured  were  im{)ortea. 

During  the  year  1909  only  eighty-one  one-hundred ths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount 
manufactured  were  imported. 

During  the  year  1914  only  1.23  per  cent  of  the  amount  manufactured  were  imported. 

During  the  year  1919  only  fifty-eight  one-hundred  ths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount 
manufactured  were  imported. 

Furthermore,  to  express  it  another  way,  the  number  of  dozens  imported  during  each 
vear  from  1904  to  date  is  as  follows: 


Donn. 

1904 8,817 

1905 8,143 

1906 14,536 

1907 19,195 

1908 21,893 

1909 32,715 


Dosen. 

1910 42,942  1  1916 

1911 41,002'  1917 

1912 :  47,976!  1918, 

1913 37,942  I  1919 

1914 26,709 

1915 15,058  , 


DoieD. 

24,9(M 
26,900 
20,747 
15,066 
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In  this  showing  for  the  last  15  years  one  fails  to  find  any  menace  to  the  domestic  hat 
industry,  particularly  when  it  is  noted  that  the  value  of  hats  made  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  $37,000,000  in  1914  to  $82,000,000  in  1919,  or  had  more  than 
doubled  since  the  enactment  of  the  1913  tariff.  There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  but  a 
most  insignificant  importation,  and  certainly  there  is  no  evidence  that  additional 
protection  is  needed. 

SHOWING  POR  THE   TEAR  1919. 

Coming  to  more  recent  years,  no  stronger  argument  need  be  advanced  to  sustain 
our  reibommendation  that  no  duty  higher  than  the  present  be  enacted  than  an  exami- 
natifm  of  the  record  for  the  calendar  year  1919  (the  last  year  complete  data  are  avail- 
able). In  that  year  the  manufactures  of  hats  in  the  United  States  were  $82,745,000. 
The  exports  were  $1,699,000,  and  the  imports  were  only  $484,000.  Just  a  trifle  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  domestic  hats  were  represented 
bv  goods  imported.  There  were  almost  four  times  more  exported  than  imported. 
Yet,  in  the  nee  of  this  showing,  an  increase  over  the  present  near  prohibitive  rate 
of  45  per  cent  is  suggested. 

SHOWING   FOR  THE  YEAR   1920. 

Then  comes  the  "big"  year  of  1920,  viewed  with  such  alarm  by  the  domestic  fac- 
tories, a  year  during  most  of  which  they  could  not  turn  out  goods  fast  enough.  Dur- 
ing that  year  a  most  conservative  estimate  indicates  $100,000,000  worth  of  fur-felt 
hats  made  in  the  United  States.  (One  domestic  firm  alone  is  reported  to  have  done 
a  business  of  $19,000,000  during  1920.)  During  the  year  1920  exports,  in  the  face  of 
''ruinous  foreign''  competition,  were  $3,145,0(]S.  During  the  year  1920  the  imports 
were  $1,159,000,  and  these  are  the  larrat  in  the  history  of  the  business  (due  to  some 
extent  because  many  merchants  coula  not  get  their  wants  filled  at  home,  and  due, 
further,  to  a  passing  demand  for  foreign  velour  hats).  Nevertheless  these  imports 
were  only  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  manufactures.  In  other  words,  esti- 
mating conservatively,  there  were  2,000,000  dozen  fur  hats  made  in  the  United  States 
during  1920,  and  exactly  30,735  dozen  were  imported.  This  means,  for  example, 
that  the  hats  imported  mig^t  have  covered  the  men  Uving  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
which  leaves  every  other  man  of  the  remaining  108,000,000  population  living  in  every 
other  State,  dty,  town,  and  hajnlet  throughout  the  large  United  States  to  be  covered 
by  the  hats  made  by  domestic  factories.  Still,  in  the  face  of  this  showing  and  the 
further  fact  that  alnuost  three  times  more  were  exported  than  imported,  the  demand 
is  made  to  increase  the  duty  above  the  present  near  prohibitive  rate  of  45  per  cent, 
this  rate,  by  the  way,  being  the  highest  in  the  present  tariff,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  notable  luxuries. 

SHOWING   FOR  THE   YEAR  1921. 

In  case  it  may  be  considered  that  fur  hats  are  coming  in  during  the  year  1921  in 
laige  quantities,  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  will 
show  a  decided  falling  of!  from  1920.  The  eight  months  to  August  31,  1921,  showed 
an  imnortation  of  $388,000;  so,  practically  to  date  (and  the  heavy  months  are  included 
in  each  case),  the  1921  imports  are  only  47  per  cent  of  the  1920  imports. 

CLAIMS   OF    DOMESTIC   MANUFACTURERS. 

Inasmuch  as  paragraplh  1427  (II.  R.  7456)  is  a  Hubstantial  change  in  form  and  also 
means  an  increase  in  the  rates  to  be  collected  on  fur  hats,  it  must  be  assumed  that  this 
decision  was  influenced  by  statements  made  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
by  the  representative  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  also  in  their  brief.  (See 
hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Schedule  N,  February  10,  1921, 
$31,  p.  3196.)  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  detailed  data  supplied  in  support  of  claims 
for  an  increase  by  citing  the  case  of  a  hat  made  in  England  in  1913  compared  with 
American-made  hats  of  that  same  time.  We  are  not  in  position  to  comment  on  the 
figures  in  this  comparison,  but  we  can  say  that  at  that  time  we  were  never  able  to  buy 
such  a  hat  as  is  cited,  and,  if  we  had  been,  we  certainly  were  not  smart  enough  to 
transport  a  dozen  of  such  hats  from  England  to  the  United  States  for  anv  auch  figure 
as  is  allowed  for  freight,  insurance,  and  charges  in  the  computation  set  forth.  Aside 
from  these  minor  points,  the  statement  and  argument  fail  to  carry  weight — 

First.  Because  $2  hats  are  to-day  no  factor  in  the  hat  business.  They  can  not  be 
produced,  here  or  abroad.     Everybody  knows  that. 

Second.  A  comparison  of  labor  and  material  costs  of  1913  is  of  little  value  to-day; 
1913  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  there  have  been  many  changes*  since. 
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Third.  Coeta  of  hate  in  England  since  1913  have  advanced  much  faster  than  costs 
of  hats  in  the  United  States.  One  English  manufacturer  cables,  "To-day's  priGei 
160  per  cent  over  1913."  Another  English  manufacturer  cables,  "Price  of  6142  ia 
200  per  cent  hi^er  than  October,  1913*'  (style  6142  being  a  representative  style  of 
this  maker). 

Reversely,  the  price  to-day  of  domestic-made  hats  shows  no  such  advance  since 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1913 .  One  notable  domestic  hat  shows  to-day  an  advance 
of  only  80  per  cent  over  the  price  of  1913.  Another  well-known  make  shows  an 
advance,  at  to-day's  price,  of  not  more  than  33  to  40  per  cent  since  1913.  We  must 
assimie  that  the  quahtv  of  the  domestic  hats  advertised  remains  the  same  and,  even 
allowing  for  the  small  discrepancy  in  the  value  of  sterling  to-day  compared  with  1913. 
there  is  a  vast  increase  in  the  percentage  of  advance  of  the  Ei^lish  nat  as  compared 
with  the  advance  of  the  domestic  hats. 

Fourth.  Naturally,  few  hats  have  been  brought  in  from  England  during  the  laet 
few  years,  as  compi^*ed  with  former  imports.  In  the  year  1920,  which  was  a  big  year, 
only  2,816  dozen  were  brought  in  from  England. 

Furthermore,  claim  was  made  that  the  diange  in  the  wording  of  the  schedule  ww 
necessary  to  cover  hieher  priced  hats  being  imported,  a  large  part  of  which  are  the 
velours  from  Czechoslovakia.  Referring  to  these  same  velours,  the  spokesman  for 
the  domestic  hatters  said  (p.  319): 

"The  sole  reason  why  we  want  to  get  this  classification  changed  is  that  there  is  quite 
a  tendency  toward  the  higher  pricea  hats,  which  are  imported,  which,  in  fact,  are  not 
made  in  tnis  country  to  any  great  extent,  at  least  the  very  fine  hats  in  Austria,  etc." 

This  statement  is  entirely  true,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  it,  the  reaueet  was  made  and  the 
request  was  granted,  which  means  that  the  rate  of  dutjr  on  these  nats,  which  admittedly 
do  not  compete  witn  hats  made  in  this  country,  was  increased  from  the  rate  of  45  per 
cent  of  foreign  valuation  to  the  equivalent  of  about  53  to  55  per  cent  of  foreign  valuation. 

However,  all  statements  made  by  any  party  at  interest  in  this  matter  will  be  thor- 
oughly checked  up  by  your  committee,  so  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  elaborate  further 
on  the  insufficient  evidence  produced  to  support  the  change  in  the  rate  of  the  para- 
graph as  relating  to  fur-felt  hats. 

FOREION  COSTS  OCTOBER,  1918,  TO   OCTOBER,  1021. 

We  quote  above  cables  from  two  English  manufacturers,  one  showing  an  advance  of 
200  per  cent  during  this  int<»rval  and  another  an  advance  of  ICO  per  cent.  A  lai^ge 
Italian  manufacturer  cables,  regarding  a  representative  hat  in  his  line,  "Price  ia  105 
per  cent  higher  than  October.  1913,  on  gold  basis.  * '  The  advance  of  hats  from  Czecho- 
slovakia (so-called  Austrian  velours)  run  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  figured  also  on  a 
gold  basis.  These  advances  in  practice  are  even  more  than  the  percent^^  mentioned, 
because  of  the  very  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  packing  and  expenses  to  land  the  goods 
in  America,  when  landing  costs  of  October,  1913,  are  comparea  with  those  of  October. 
1921. 

Contrasted  with  these  large  advances,  running  from  75  to  200  per  cent,  are  the 
advances  in  representative  American  hats  from  33  to  80  per  cent,  as  already  explained. 
The  question  of  exchange  is  not  a  factor,  except  so  far  as  the  English  hats  are  con- 
cerned, as  will  be  explained  later.  This  comparison  is  made  of  October,  1913,  as 
compared  with  October,  1921,  for  the  present  tariff  bill  was  framed  in  the  former 
year.  We  maintain  that,  with  the  relatively  higher  foreign  costs,  anything  like  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1909,  or  any  modification  of  it  in  form  or  scheme,  is  entirely 
illo^cal,  unnecessary,  and  prohibitive,  for  assuredly,  in  view  of  the  showing,  we  are 
entitled  to  no  greater  handicap  than  the  present  duty,  namely,  4b  per  cent,  straight 
ad  valorem  of  foreign  valuation  enacted  in  the  bill  of  1913. 

EXCHANGE   QUESTION. 

The  question  of  exchange  depreciation  is  not  to  be  considered.  Personal  knowledge 
of  foreign  business  plainly  shows  that  there  has  been  no  advantage  gained  because  of 
exchange  depreciation — quite  the  reverse. 

In  October,  1913,  a  certain  French  hat  cost  in  France  7.50  francs  each. 

In  October,  1921,  the  identical  same  hat  cost  39.50  francs  each. 

This  shows  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  this  hat  in  France  has  been  425  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  to  find  what  increase 
in  American  money  this  hat  actually  cost,  we  find: 

In  October,  1913,  the  hat  cost  7.50  francs  each,  which  at  19.3  cents  to  a  franc,  equals 
$1.45. 
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In  October.  1921.  the  same  hat  cost  39.50  francs  each,  which  at  7.50  cents  to  a  franc 
equals  $2.96.  This  shows  an  actual  advance  in  the  amount  of  United  States  money 
paid  for  the  identical  hat  of  over  100  per  cent.  Furthermore,  and  this  has  particular 
bearing  on  hat  schedules,  practically  every  hat  brought  in  from  Czechoslovakia^ 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Italv  must  be  bought  in  American  dollars.  Those  people 
know  that  American  money  tias  a  real  value,  and  sales  are  made  in  the  United  States 
dollars  or  not  made  at  all. ' 

COST  TO   LAND   QOOD8  IN   AMERICA. 

As  bearing  on  the  adjustment  of  anv  fair  rate  of  duty,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
men's  hats  are  bulky,  expensive  to  pack  and  transport.  The  cost  of  packing — ^that  is, 
cases  and  cartons — are  not  included  in  the  cost  price  of  hats,  as  is  the  custom  on  do- 
mestic merchandise.  These  packing  charges  are  high,  and  in  addition  the  importer 
is  required  to  pav  duty  on  these  hi^  charges.  The  freight,  for  instance,  from  Italy 
to  New  York  is  a  large  item.  The  insurance  rates  for  full  coverage  are  high.  At  every 
turn  there  are  variM  and  increasing  expenses  to  be  overcome.  In  practice  it  costs 
$6  a  dozen  to  cover  aU  the  above-mentioned  expenses  and  to  land  1  dozen  hats  from 
Italy  or  Czechoslovakia,  in  New  York.  Naturallv,  this  does  not  cover  any  duty  on 
the  hats  themselves.  This  handicap  in  itself  affords  the  domestic  just  tnat  much 
additional  protection  and  assuredly  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 

COMPARABILITT  OP  POREION   WITH   DOMESTIC  HATS. 

Any  plan  to  assess  duty  on  men's  fur  hats  on  the  basis  of  comparability,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, is  and  can  not  be  in  the  least  feasible.  There  are  not  and  never  have  been 
any  points  of  comparison  between  a  domestic  hat  and  a  foreign  hat.  They  are  entirely 
dissimilar.  If  thev  were  not,  then  even  the  small  amount  now  imported  would  l>e 
entirely  eliminated,  for  even  the  present  duty  effectually  prevents  the  sale  of  foreign 
hats  on  a  comY>etitive  basis.  The  retail  prices  range  so  much  higher  as  to  prevent  any 
generally  popular  sale.  The  only  reason  a  few  foreign  fur  felt  hats  can  be  sold  to-day 
is  because  of  the  energetic  pushing  and  advertising,  emphasizing  the  specific  styles 
as  possessing  an  indi^-iduality,  as  having  peculiar  earmarks  or  characteristics  different 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  domestic  hats,  and  in  this  way  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  a 
limited  number  of  men  willing  to  pay  the  price.  For  this,  and  for  no  other  reason 
whatsoever,  is  the  small  business  done  on  foreign  hats.  If  they  were  or  could  be  sold 
on  a  competitive  value  basis,  why  were  the  imports  of  1919,  even  under  a  45  per  cent 
tariff,  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  hats  manufactured  here? 

WHAT   IS   A   TRADE-MARK    WORTH? 

To  suggest  an  assessment  of  any  duty  on  a  comparable  basis. one  must  of  necessity 
take  into  consideration  the  computing  of  the  value  of  a  trade-mark.  Who  can  do  that? 
This  is  a  most  intangible  proposition,  certainly  in  so  far  as  foreign  hats  are  concerned. 
One  domestic  maker  seems  to  have  put  a  value  of  $18  a  dozen  on  his  name.  Another 
a  value  of  about  $9  a  dozen  on  his  name.  No  effort  can  be  made  to  estimate  the  value 
of  a  foreign  trade-mark.  Assuredly  ihis  feature  ah  me  introduces  an  element  of  great 
uncertainty  into  any  suggested  basis  of  comparison. 

COMPOUND  di;ty  i;nwork.\blp:. 

The  suggested  bill  provides  for  a  compound  duty  on  fur  felt  hats;  that  is,  a  duty 
lioth  specific  and  ad  valorem.  This,  it  is  submitted,  is  entirely  unworkable.  No 
reason  was  advanced  for  its  insertion  in  the  bill  under  discussion  in  preference  to  the 
easily  administered  and  entirely  satisfactory  strais^ht  ad  valorem  oi  the  act  of  1913. 
The  straight  ad  valorem  method  of  assessment  is  in  every  way,  in  connection  >\dth  a 
proper  rate  of  duty,  entirely  protective  of  the  interests  of  the  domestic  manufacturers, 
it  is  easy  of  administration  and,  with  a  few  justifiable  exceptions,  is  the  method  of 
assessing  duty  for  all  articles  kindred  to  hats.  Xo  good  reason  exists  for  any  com- 
pound duty  on  hats,  and  there  is  every  strong  argument  against  it.  The  statement  is 
not  open  to  contradiction — ^that  no  man,  no  matter  how  expert  he  may  be,  except  the 
man  who  actually  makes  the  hat,  can  accurately  judge  the  value.  Some  of  them  can 
not  tell  within  |6  a  dozen,  others  say  within  $3  a  dozen.  One  foreign  authority  says 
price  can  not  be  established — "not  within  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  value."  Another 
foreign  authority  says.  'As  to  worth,  one  can  not  juage  even  approximately."  Many 
opinion?,  all  in  the  same  strain,  can  be  set  forth,  but  it  seems  superfluous,  as  even  the 
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domestic  manufacturer  knows  the  impossibilitv  of  placing  Any  value,  except  an 
approximate  one,  oh  any  hat,  except  he  knows  me  cost  of  material  and  labor  which 
go  into  the  hat.  Yet  the  examiner  m  the  appraisers'  stores  will  be  called  upon  to  ay 
whether  a  certain  importation  is  worth  $35.90  a  dozen  or  $36.10  per  dozen.  If  be  mys 
the  former,  the  Government  is  out  $3  per  dozen.  If  he  says  the  latter,  the  importer 
is  out  $3.  It  is  admitted  that  previous  experiences  with  compound  rates  on  hats  have 
been  entirely  unsatisfactory.  It  just  simply  can  not  be  done,  and  assuredly  under 
the  present  condition  it  is  not  the  intention  to  legislate  an  impossibility  into  the  tariff 
act. 

Therefore  wp  object  very  strongly  to  the  various  brackets  suggested  in  naragraph 
1427,  regulating  duties  in  progressive  ratios,  or  steps,  based  on  ''values  per  aozen.'' 

In  the  past,  during  the  operation  of  the  Payne  tariff  law,  we  found,  as  already  men- 
tioned, that  this  feature  was  very  objectionable  in  that  it  was  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  and  irritation  at  the  customhouse  when  it  came  to  determine  whether  the 
actual  value  should  be  fixed  a  trifle  above  or  a  trifle  below  ^e  line  of  demarcatitm. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  similar 
to  that  now  in  force  under  paragraph  354  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3, 1913.  '  We  feel 
tiiat  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  and  a  great  relief  and  aid  to  castoms 
officers  in  administering  the  tariff  and  appraising  the  merchandise. 

COMPARISON   OF  PRESENT  AND   8UO0E8TED    DUTY. 

• 

Should  it  be  decided  that  th^«  is  no  basis  for  comparison  of  domestic  with  imported 
hats,  then  an  alternate  plan  of  assessing  the  duty  on  the  American  wholesale  price 
might  be  taken  under  xx>nBideration  by  you.  Should  this  situation  come  about  and 
the  wording  of  paragraph  1427  (H.  R.  7456)  be  followed,  then,  considering  the  quality 
of  most  of  the  hats  now  being  imported,  it  would  mean  a  duty  eouivalent  to  90  to  120 
per  cent  on  the  foreign  value  instead  of  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  tne  foreign  valuation, 
as  at  preeent. 

There  are  now  bein^  imported  by  the  firm  in  Philadelphia  hats  whidi  actually  cost 
$36.02,  foreign  valuation.  Under  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  duty,  based  on  the 
foreign  valuation,  it  figures: 

Net  cost  abroad  per  dozen $36.02 

Present  duty,  45  per  cent 16. 20 

Charges 6.00 

Net  cost  landed 58. 22 

If  this  same  hat  were  imported  under  the  suggested  para^ph  1427,  but  on  a  foreign 
valuation,  it  would  figure  cost  and  approximate  selling  price  as  follows: 

Cost  abroad $36.02 

Specific  duty 13.00 

Ad  valorem  duty 7. 20 

Charges 6 .  00 

62.22 
Profit,  discount,  all  overhead  charges,  including  commissions  jmid,  30  per  cent.    18. 66 

80. 8S 

According  to  the  American  valuation  plan,  in  cases  where  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
a  comparison  with  a  domestic  article,  the  duty  would  be  assessed  on  the  sellii^:  price, 
in  accordance  with  section  402,  and  the  result  would  be  as  follows: 

Cost  abroad $36.02 

Char^ 6. 00 

Specific  duty 16. 00 

Ad  valorem  duty,  20  per  cent  of  $80.88 16. 18 

Actual  net  cost  landed 74. 20 

This  brings  the  actual  net  landed  cost  to  $74.20,  as  compared  with  the  actual  net 
landed  cost  of  $58.22  as  at  present.  In  the  last  example  quoted  the  duty  of  $32.18  is 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  foreign  cost  instead  of  the  present  45  per  cent  on  the 
foreign  cost.  This  plainly  shows  an  increase  of  approximately  100  per  cent  over  the 
present  rate. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Should  any  duty  be  aaBessed  that  in  practice  means  anv  larger  penalty  on  importa- 
tions than  the  present  45  per  cent  of  foreign  value,  then  toe  firm  presenting  this  data, 
and  possibly  otiiier  firms,  will  be  oblifea  to  discontinue  the  importing  business,  for 
unquestionably  the  handicaps  would  be  sadi  as  to  be  impossible  to  overcome.  It 
would  a{>pear  uiat  the  Government  should  not  lose  the  duty  now  collected  on  the  small 
amount  imported,  an  amount  of  approximately  $245,000  yearly  average  for  the  last 
14  years.  The  firms  in  question  believe  thoroughly  in  the  principle  and  practice  of 
protection  of  Americaa  industries,  but  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  hat  manufac- 
turers have  during  the  last  20  years  bemi  largely  overpiotected,  as  is  evident  to  anyone 
who  would  study  the  situation.  As  far  as  the  rates  on  fur  felt  hats  are  cottcemed,  the 
enactment  of  still  further  prohibitory  rates  would  be  disastrous. 

We  place  ourselves  in  your  hands  with  confidence  that  you  can  readily  realize  the 
defiidte  handicape  we  have  been  confrcmted  with  during  these  past  years  and  that  they 
will  not  now  be  made  entirely  impossible  to  overcome. 

STATEMBNT  OF  WILLIAM  V.  CAMPBELL,  TONXBR8,  N.  Y.,  CHAIR- 
MAN NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FUR  AND  WOOL  FELT  HAT 
MANTJF  ACTUBEBS . 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent,  as  pieeident,  the  National  Association  of 
Pur  and  Wool  Felt  Uat  Manuhtcturers,  ana  wish  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a 
very  short  brief  relative  to  fur-leit  hats  covering  paragraph  1427,  Sdiednle  14. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  speak  before  you  relative  to  the  brief  we  submit,  as  we 
condider  that  the  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  Februarv  gave 
in  detail  what  we  consider  our  tariff  needs  but,  inasmuch  as  the  c;entleman  who  has 
just  spoken  before  me  has  rea nested  your  committee  to  consider  placing  a  duty  upon 
raw  skins  whi<j]  are  importea  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cutting  hatter's  fur  and  lias  also 
requested  that  the  duty  on  cut  fur  be  reiluced,  therefore,  with  your  i>ermlsBion,  I 
would  like  to  oppose  his  request  and  say  to  ^u  that  we  consider  it  very  important  to 
the  welfare  of  our  industries  that  rabbit  skins  for  hatter's  fur  be  allowed  to  come  in 
fiee  of  duty,  because  there  are  practically  no  skins  in  this  country  that  can  be  used 
for  the  cutting  of  hatters'  fur,  and  it  would  be  a  burden  on  the  hat4>uving  public  and 
would  have  a  great  tendency  to  pull  down  an  industry  which  depends  entirely  upon 
foreign  raw  material  for  its  existence.  This  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  hatter's 
cut  fur,  which  neeos  all  the  protection  that  has  been  asked  for  by  the  hatters'  fur 
cutters  of  the  United  States,  as  the  entire  cost  of  transforming  fur  from  the  rabbit 
skins  into  hatter's  fur  is  one  of  labor,,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  substantial 
duty  be  placed  upon  cut  fur  so  that  the  labor  ^nplo>ed  by  the  fur  cutters  of  this  coun- 
try can  be  protected. 

Mr.  Aaron  Naumburg,  who  spoke  to  vou  earlier  in  the  day,  representing  the  hatter's 
fur  cutters  of  the  United  States,  was  obliged  to  leave  before  the  testimony  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  spoken  before  me,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  consider 
the  few  facts  I  present,  inasmuch  as  the  hatter's  fur  cutting  industry  and  the  fur-felt 
industry  are  so  closely  linked  one  to  the  other. 

if  there  is  anything  further  that  you  would  like  an  explanation  on,  we  will  be  very 
<»lad  to  give  it  to  you.  • 

We  ask  your  consideration  of  the  following  brief: 

I.  l^e  National  Association  of  Fur  and  Wool  Felt  Hat  Manufacturers  is  a  permanent 
organization  which  represents  the  entire  fur-felt  hat  industry  of  this  country  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  association  filed 
a  brief  with  l^e  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  February  which  gave  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  industry  and  our  tariff  needs.  This  brief  appears  on  pages  3315-3324, 
Hearings  on  General  tariff  Revisior,  Part  V,  1921. 

II.  In  tJie  sale  of  men's  fur-felt  hats  American  manufacturers  are  confronted  with 
keen  competition  from  Italy,  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  France,  and  England,  as  the 
foreign  manufocturers  are  aole  to  land  their  products  in  this  coimtry,  duty  paid,  at 
lower  prices  than  American  manufacturers  can  make  them.  Foreign  manufacturers 
also  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  obtain  their  raw  material  in  European  coun- 
tries, which  means  a  large  saving  on  transportation  chaiges. 

III.  Our  source  of  supply  is  lai^ely  foreign,  and  the  cost  of  these  raw  materials  is 
subject  to  the  duties  which  are  levied  for  revenue  and  protection,  ran^ging  from  15  to 
45  per  cent  under  the  present  tariff  act.  If  the  duty  on  our  raw  materials  is  increased 
it  would  necessitate  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  rate  of  duty  which  we  ask  on  our 
finished  product. 
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TV.  Imports  of  fur-felt  hats  doubled  in  1920  over  those  of  1919,  while  the  pro- 
duction for  the  same  year  in  this  country  decreased  more  than  50  per  cent.  This 
doubUng  of  the  volume  of  imports  in  one  year  is  a  serious  one  to  our  industry,  and  shoirs 
that  the  present  tari£f  rate  is  entirely  inadequate. 

We  respectfully  ask  the  same  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  as  in  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House,  and  whidi  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  the  Fayne- 
Aldrich  tari£f  bill,  with  the  exception  t^at  additional  classifications  have  been  made 
to  cover  hi^er  g^des  than  were  contained  in  that  law.  Higher  classifications  for 
specific  duties  were  not  required  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  tne  Payne-Aldii<±  law, 
as  foreign  hats  were  not  then  made  to  any  great  extent  in  grades  higber  than  the  118 
price  abroad.  Higher  costs  of  labor  and  materials  in  both  this  country  and  abroad, 
however,  made  new  prices  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  coimtry. 

V.  We  are  in  favor  of  American  valuation  and  hope  that  the  committee  will  find 
a  way  in  which  to  utilise  this  principle.  If  it  is  not  found  possible  to  base  the  ad 
valorem  duties  on  American  valuation,  we  ask,  in  addition  to  the  specific  duties,  an 
ad  valorem  duty  equivalent  to  20  per  centum  on  American  valuation,  which  is  the 
least  on  which  this  industry  can  possibly  hope  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturen 
and  still  remain  in  business. 

NOVELTT  JEWELBT. 

[Paragraph  1428.] 

B&IEF  OF  HEN&Y  G.  THBESHEB,  BEPBESENTINa  TAKIFF  COHKIT. 
TEE  OF  THE  NEW  ENGI^ANB  ICANXTFACTtTBINa  J2WELEBS  AND 
SHiVEBSMITHS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  England  Manufacturing  Jewelera'  and  Silversmiths'  Association 
represents  the  manufacturing  Jewelry  industry  of  Providence  and  the  Attle- 
boros.  This  vicinity  has  for  over  a  century  been  the  great  center  for  the 
manufacture  of  medium  and  low  priced  Jewelry. 

We  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Finance  to  the  brief 
filed  by  this  association  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  its 
recent  tariff  hearings,  which  appears  on  pages  8827-S831,  inclusive,  of  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "Tariff  Information,  1921,  Hearings  on  General  Tariff  Revision 
Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Part  V." 

We  now  and  herein  respectfully  petition  the  Committee  on  Finance — 

1.  To  retain  unaltered  the  wording  or  dasslflcatlon  of  the  jewelry  paragraph. 
No.  1428,  of  H.  R.  7456,  which  is  also  the  wording  or  classification  of  the 
Jewelry  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1913. 

2.  AjBSuming  that  the  American  valuation,  as  a  basis  for  applying  ad  valorem 
rates  of  duty,  is  to  become  the  law,  to  change  the  rates  of  50  and  45  pet  cent 
ad  valorem,  appearing  in  paragraph  1428  of  H.  R.  7456,  to  60  and  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  r«i)ectively. 

8.  If  the  fbrelgn  wholesale  market  value  Is  made  the  basis  of  applying  ad 
valorem  rates  of  duty  to  grant  rates  which  will  be  the  equivalent  of  60  and  5() 
per  cent,  respectively,  when  applied  on  American  valuation.  In  other  word^, 
we  ask  for  protection  that  protects 

4.  To  hispect  the  exhlbts,  which  were  presented  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  we  are  submitting  fierewlth,  and  also  to  take  careful 
note  of  the  additional  exhibits,  prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Finance,  also 
submitted  herewith. 

The  wording  of  paragraph  1428  of  H.  R.  7456  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  jewelry 
paragraph.  No.  356,  of  the  act  of  1913,  and  is  practically  the  same  as  was  recom- 
mended by  this  association  in  1913.  There  has  always  been  a  great  amount  of 
litigation  in  connection  with  the  Jewelry  paragraphs  of  the  several  tariff  laws 
and  the  Jewelry  paragraph  of  the  tariff  acts  prior  to  the  present  one  have  gen- 
erally been  interpreted  unfavorably  to  the  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
jewelry  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1913  and  of  H.  R.  7456  has  been  Interpreted  in 
harmony  with  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  favorably  to  the  Grovemment  and  the 
American  industry  as  is  shown  in  our  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee where  reference  is  specifically  made  to  the  following  favorable  decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  T.  D.  36259,  T.  D.  36507,  T.  D.  35343,  T.  D. 
35434,  and  T.  D.  37048.  We  submit  that  the  interpretations  of  this  paragraph 
rendered  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  should,  for  the  purpose  of  revenue 
for  the  Government  and  of  protection  for  the  industry,  be  conserved  by  the  enact- 
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luent  into  the  new  law  of  paragraph  1428  of  H.  R.  7456,  without  amr  change 
whatsoever  either  of  elimination  or  addition  in  the  wording  or  classification. 

As  regards  the  rates  of  duty,  assuming  that  the  American  valuation  as  a  basis 
for  applying  rates  of  duty  is  to  become  the  law,  we  respectfully  ask  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  that  the  rates  of  55  per  cent  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  ap- 
pearing in  paragraph  1428  of  H.  R.  7456  be  changed  to  60  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent,  respectively.  That  even  with  American  valuation  these  rates  will  not  pro- 
hibit imports  is  demonstrated  by  the  prices  of  foreign  goods  which  have  been 
coming  into  this  country  in  great  volume  since  we  presented  our  brief  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Since  then  foreign-made  Jewelry  and  jewelry 
novelties  have  been  coming  into  the  United  States  laid  down  at  prices  far  below 
any  figures  which  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated  and  in  volumes  which 
imperil  domestic  industry.  In  addition  to  the  exhibits  referred  to  In  our  brief 
to  the  House  committee  we  also  submit  other  exhibits  showing  the  competition 
which  has  developed  in  recent  months.  Those  of  foreign  manufacture  have  been 
imported  since  our  brief  was  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In 
order  not  to  trespass  unduly  on  the  time  of  your  honorable  committee  we  have 
limited  the  number  of  these  exhibits.  The  number,  however,  could  be  increased 
indefinitely  and  all  would  tell  the  same  sistory. 

Elxhibit  No.  25A  is  a  white  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Providence.  R.  I.  The 
actual  cost  of  production  without  any  profit  added  is  $S4  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  25B  is  ii  white  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Gablonz,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  is  a  copy  of  Exhibit  No.  25A.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  duty 
paid,  at  $13.60  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  26A  is  a  white  and  blue  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  cost  of  production  without  any  profit  added  is  |S8  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  26B  is  a  white  and  blue  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Gablonz,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  is  a  copy  of  Exhibit  No.  26A.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  United 
States,  duty  paid,  at  $18  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  27  is  a  white  stone  brooch  made  in  Gablonz,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
is  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  at  $5.28  per  gross.  One  gross  of 
these  brooches  represents  2,448  pieces  of  metal,  864  stones,  2,786  pieces  of 
solder,  and  4,176  operations,  or  a  total  of  104224  pieces  of  material  and  oper- 
ations. 

Exhibit  No.  28  is  a  fancy  brooch  stone  set,  made  in  Gablonz  and  laid  down 
in  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  at  $5  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  29A  is  a  silver-plated,  unsoldered  mesh  bag  made  in  PlainviUe, 
Mass.    The  cost  of  production  wifhout  any  profit  added  is  $8.30  each. 

Exhibit  No.  29B  is  a  foreign  copy  of  No.  29A.  It  was  made  in  Pforzheim, 
Germany,  and  laid  down  In  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  at  $1.78  each. 

Exhibit  No.  30A  is  an  imitation  ivory  and  enamel  cigarette  holder  made  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  The  actual  cost  of  production  without  any  selling  expense 
or  profit  added  is  $41.12  per  dozen,  including  an  inexpensive  container. 

Exhibit  No.  30B  is  a  German-made  cigarette  holder  of  genuine  Ivory  and 
enamel.  It  comes  in  a  container  superior  in  value  to  the  American  container 
and  is  laid  down  in  this  country,  duty  paid,  in  the  wholesale  market  for  $2 
each,  or  $24  per  dozen,  including  the  container. 

Exhibit  No.  31A  is  a  sterling  silver,  enamel  pencil,  the  sterling  being  gold 
plated,  made  in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  actual  cost  of  production  without  any 
selling  expenses  or  profit  added  is  $42.67  per  dozen. 

Exhibit  No.  31B  is  a  sterling  silver  enamel  pencil  made  in  Germany  and  is 
a  better  article  than  the  American  x>encil  for  the  reason  that  it  has  a  clip 
and  the  enamel  is  deposited  to  the  very  point  of  the  pencil.  It  is  laid  down 
in  this  country,  delivered  to  the  consignee,  for  $1.06  each  or  $12.72  per  dozen. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  figures  given  are  In  the  case  of  the  American 
articles,  the  bare  cost  of  production,  and  in  the  case  of  the  imported  articles, 
the  actual  prices  at  which  such  imported  articles  are  sold  in  the  American 
wholesale  market,  the  exhibits  will,  we  believe,  justify  our  request  for  a  rate 
of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  based  on  American  valuation,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered,  as  shown  in  our  brief  to  tjje  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  our  total  cost  of  production  is  a  labor  cost.  In  many 
lines  of  Jewelry  the  rate  could  be  very  much  higher  than  that  requested  without 
becoming  prohibitive. 

If  the  present  method  of  figuring  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  on  foreign  whole- 
sale market  value,  which  in  many  cases  means  merely   the  foreign  invoice 
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value,  is  adopted  in  place  of  the  American  valuation  embodied  in  the  House  bill 
we  reep^fuUy  ask  for  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  which  wiU  fomish  protection 
that  protects.  Our  brief  to  the  Oommittee  on  Waya  and  Means  requested  ad 
valorem  rates  of  85  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  Since  that  brief  was  filed,  how- 
ever,  conditions  have  been  radically  changed  by  the  importations  which  have 
been  coming  into  this  country.  The  almost  incredible  prices  at  which  competing 
foreign  merchandise  is  being  laid  down  in  our  domestic  market,  as  indicated  by 
our  exhibits,  demonstrate  that  even  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  Is  utterly  Inadequate 
and  will  not  afford  protection. 

As  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  rates  in  the  Jewelry  paragraph,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  although  the  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  foreign  valuation 
is  changed  to  56  per  cent  American  valuation  in  House  bill  7456t  the  rate 
on  most  of  the  imitation  precious  stones  which  the  industry  uses  and  which  con- 
stitutes a  large  item  of  our  cost  is  raised  from  the  20  per  cent  foreign  valuation 
rate  of  the  acts  of  1909  and  1913  to  45  per  cent  American  valuation  In  paragraph 
1429  of  House  bill  7456.  These  imitation  precious  stones,  both  white  and 
colored,  are  not  manufactured,  have  never  been  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  can  not  be  made  here.  They  are  made  by  secret  processes 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  of  workers  who 
have  spent  and  are  spending  their  lives  exclusively  in  the  making  of  Imitation 
precious  stones.  An  increase  of  125  per  cent  In  the  rate  of  duty  on  our  raw 
material  in  the  form  of  imitation  stones  over  that  of  former  tariff  acts  will 
greatly  increase  the  difficulties  our  manufacturers  will  have  in  meeting  forei^ 
competition  in  our  home  market  if  this  increase  prevails. 

We  believe  it  a  fair  contention  and  a  ^If-evident  truth  tliat  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  imitation  precious  stones  to  which  we  refer  are  made  in  the  same 
countries  which  are  now  laying  down  in  our  markets  finished  jewtiry  set  with 
these  very  stones  at  prices  from  one-half  to  one-third  the  American  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  rate  of  duty  on  such  imitation  precious  stones  should  not  be  raised 
above  the  rate  carried  by  them  in  the  acts  of  1909  and  1918.  The  raising  of 
the  rate  on  this  necessary  raw  material  of  the  manufacturing  jewelers  will 
result  in  making  it  just  so  much  the  easier  for  the  foreign  jewelry  manufacturer 
to  put  the  American  manufacturer  out  of  business  and  the  American  workman 
out  of  employment. 

The  rates  of  60  per  cent  and  50  per  cent,  respectively,  with  Aniericnn  valua- 
tion or  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  foreign  valuation  should  be  adopted,  are  es;^- 
tial  to  the  welfare  of  the  industry  and  the  livelihood  of  its  wage  earners.  At 
the  present  moment  many  of  our  factories  are  without  business  and  their 
operatives  without  employment  because  of  the  fact  that  under  a  60  per  cent 
rate  based  on  foreign  valuation  foreign  merchandise  is  being  imported  In  snch 
quantities  and  at  such  prices  that  it  is  driving  the  American  product  out  of  the 
market  Not  only  are  many  factories  without  business,  but  already  former 
jewelry  manufacturers  are  turning  to  the  importing  business,  with  the  result 
that  their  former  employees  are  idle. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  for  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  following 
paragraph,  which  as  respects  its  classification  or  wording  is  the  same  as  the 
jewelry  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1913  and  of  H,  R.  7456.  The  indicated  rates  of 
60  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  are  asked  for  on  the  aasumption  that  American 
valuation  is  to  be  adopted : 

"  Jewelry,  commonly  or  commercially  so  known,  valued  above  20  cents  per 
dozen  pieces,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  rope,  curb,  cable,  and  fancy  patterns 
of  chain  not  exceeding  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  width,  or  thickness,  valued 
above  30  cents  per  yard ;  and  articles  valued  above  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces 
designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  to  the 
person,  such  as  and  including  buckles,  card  cases,  chains,  cigar  cases,  cigar 
cutters,  cigar  holders,  cigarette  cases,  cigarette  holders,  coin  holders,  collar, 
cuff,  and  dress  buttons,  combs,  match  boxes,  mesh  bags,  and  purses,  millinery, 
military,  and  hair  ornaments,  pins,  powder  cases,  stamp  cases,  vanity  cases,  and 
like  articles ;  all  of  the  foregoing  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or  partly  flni$he«l, 
composed  of  metal,  whether  or  not  enameled,  washed,  covered,  or  plated,  in- 
cluding rolled  gold  plate,  and  whether  or  not  set  with  precious  or  semiprecious 
stones,  pearls,  cameos,  coral,  or  amber,  or  with  imitation  precious  stones,  or  imi 
tation  pearls.  60  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Stampings,  galleries,  mesh  and  other 
materials  of  metal,  whether  or  not  set  with  glass  or  paste,  finished  or  partly 
finished,  separate  or  in  strips  or  sheets,  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  this  paragraph,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
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P2ECI0US  STOVES. 

[Paragraph  1429.] 

STATBMBNT  OF  B.  O.  MONBOB,  BBPBBSBNTINO  THB  AHBBICAN 
JBWBLBBS'  FBOTBCTIVB  ASSOCIATION,  NBW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  MoNBOE.  My  name  is  Roland  G.  Monroe;  residence  190  River- 
side Drive,  New  York.  My  business  is  that  of  an  importer  of  precious 
stones.  I  represent  the  American  Jewelers'  Protective  Association, 
which  is  a  national  organization  including  in  its  membership  all  of 
the  prominent  importers  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones  and  all 
of  the  important  cutters  of  diamonds  in  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  the  present  rates  of  duty  are  10  per  cent  on  rough  or 
uncut  diamonds  and  20  per  cent  on  cut  diamonds,  other  precious 
stones,  and  pearls. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  you  suggest  t 

Mr.  MoNROB.  We  suggest  that  the  rates  imposed  in  the  McEanley 
bill  of  1890  ahd  the  Dmgley  bill  of  1897  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  biU 
of  1909,  namely,  free  entry  of  rough  precious  stones  and  10  per  cent 
on  cut  diamonos,  other  precious  stones,  and  pearls  be  reinstated. 

It  is  obvious  that  merchants  would  not  recommend  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  dutv,  which  would  automatically  lower  the  value  of  their 
stock  on  hand  i)y  10  per  cent,  without  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  higher  the  duty  the  m*eater  the  temptation 
to  smuggle  and  the  greater  tne  gain,  if  successnil,  and  everyone  must 
admit  that  under  the  present  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  cut  precious  stones 
the  honest  importer  positively  can  not  compete  with  smuggled 
paerchandise.  As  a  man  can  easily  carry  in  his  pockets  a  huge  ifortune 
in  diamonds  and  pearls  without  even  a  bulge  being  noticeable,  and 
as  passengers  on  incoming  liners  and  those  crossing  the  Canadian  or 
Mexican  frontier  are  never  searched — except  in  cases  where  specific 
information— it  is  at  once  evident  that  smuggling  in  our  line  is  com- 
paratively simple  and  extremely  profitable.  Li  this  connection, 
it  is  fair  assxunption  that  the  successful  smuggler  who  keeps  no 
regular  books  is  equally  expert  as  an  evader  of  taxes. 

During  the  past  8  or  10  years  our  association  has  frequently  fur- 
nished uovemment  officials  information  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
tection of  smugglers  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  chief  diamond  markets  and  shipping  ports  of 
Europe,  offering  a  reward  of  $4,000  for  information  leadmg  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  commercial  smugglers.  As  a  result  of  this 
advertising,  our  association  has  received  a  great  deal  of  information, 
all  of  which  definitely  corroborates  our  previous  conviction  that 
smuggling  of  diamonds,  precious  stones,  and  pearls  is  very  extensively 
earned  on. 

Furthermore,  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  best  and 
practically  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  an  article 
where  very  large  value  can  be  carried  in  small  space  is  to  establish  a 
rate  of  duty  under  which  it  will  not  pay  crooks  and  thieves  to  operate. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Canadian  Grovem- 
ment  has  recently  taken  off  a  very  small  duty — I  think  it  was  7^  per 
cent  -  on  diamonds  from  countries  other  than  England,  and  5  per  cent 
on  imports  from  England ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  officials  there 
stated  as  the  reason  for  eliminating  that  duty  is  that  they  found  it 
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impracticable  to  collect:  that  the  honest  man  could  not  compete 
and  pay  duty  on  a  rate  as  low  as  7i  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  our  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  State  Department  are  doing  in  foreign  countries  to  prevent 
smuggling  of  diamonds  into  America! 

Mr.  Monroe.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  real  information  that  could  be  used 
as  to  what  extent  smuggling  oi  these  precious  stones  is  being  car- 
ried on? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Personally,  I  happen  to  be  the  head  of  this  organi- 
zation, and  have  been  for  five  years,  and  one  of  our  principal  objects 
is  to  cooperate  with  the  Treasury  officials  in  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  smuggling. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  cases  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  There  are  a  great  many  cases,  Senator,  where  we 
know  definitely;  and  we  know  the  people  that  are  doing  it,  and  we 
have  given  iniormation  to  the  Government.  But  the  law  is  such 
that  it  is  necessarv,  apparently,  to  catch  the  man  with  the  goods  in 
his  possession  at  the  time  that  he  crosses  the  border.  You  take  the 
Canadian  border,  where  you  can  enter  a  fishing  village  like  Megantic, 
take  a  steamer  across  the  lake,  and  go  from  one  camp  to  another,  and 
finally  come  out  on  the  United  States  side. 

As  another  example,  you  can  take  a  motor  boat  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  After  any  ship  docks  at  the  docks  of  the  big  liners 
we  know  that  there  is  a  regular  business  carried  on  by  the  steward, 
and  in  some  cases  by  the  officers.  We  have  had  some  arrests  as  a 
result  of  information  furnished  the  Government  where  it  was  done 
in  this  way : 

When  a  boat  docks  at  the  immediate  pier  from  which  passengers 
go  out  there  is  a  customs  guard.  But  there  is  one  pier  oelow  the 
entrance,  right  down  below  that  string  of  piers  on  North  River, 
and  anybody  can  go  on  them  and  can  walk  on,  and  there  is  no  guard 
there  at  all. 

Aside  from  the  statement  I  have  just  made,  a  man  can  carry  in 
his  pocket,  and  you  can  not  see,  a  half  million  dollars'  worth;  he  can 
walk  off  the  pier  without  danger,  as  he  is  never  searched.  Women 
are  also  employed  as  carriers. 

We  do  know,  in  answer  to  your  question,  that  smuggling  is  carried 
on  extensively ;  and  under  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  where  a  man  can 
make  $20,000  on  $100,000  worth  of  goods,  it  is  a  perfectly  reasonable 
assumption  to  be'undertaken. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  how  many  convictions  there 
have  been  for  smuggling  diamonds  and  precious  stones  across  our 
borders  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  There  have  been  very  few  convictions,  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Monroe.  There  have  been  several  minor  convictions,  but  the 
commercial  smuggler,  the  man  we  are  after,  is  very  shrewd  and  sharp, 
and  they  go  to  Canada  mostly  and  they  come  across  to  Buffalo,  or 
Toronto  or  Rouse^s  Point,  and  the  reason  there  are  practically  no 
convictions  of  an  important  kind  and  amount  is  that  they  can  not 
catch  them.  We  know  of  instances  where  packages  have  come  to 
banks  in  Canada.  I  know  recently  where  $200,000  worth  of  goods 
were  sent  from  England  to  Canada;  we  notified  our  Government,  and 
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they  cooperated  with  our  bank  and  shipped  those  eoods  back  to  Eng- 
land because  we  knew  who  had  shippea  them,  and  because  they  knew 
they  were  watched  and  could  not  get  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  smuggling  in  connection 
with  jewelry  has  been  ^oing  on  since  time  immemorial  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  b^en  going  on  and  always  will  go  on 
as  long  as  the  rate  of  duty  invites  it  to  go  on.  If  a  man  can  make 
$20,000  on  $100,000  worth,  what  will  not  anybody  do?  The  whole 
revenue  forces  of  the  United  States  can  not  keep  liquor  out  of  this 
country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  10  per  cent  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Reduce  by  half  the  amount. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  if  they  could  make  $10,000  they  still 
would  do  it.  I  was  in  favor  of  free  diamonds  and  10  per  cent,  the 
same  as  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  because  of  the  facts  as  stated. 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  could  bring  you  any  number  of  articles,  for  exam- 
ple, a  pearl  necklace  that  could  be  put  in  the  vest  pocket,  and  would 
recjuire  no  more  space  than  the  ordinary  sized  watch,  and  yet  that 
strmg  of  pearls  would  be  worth,  at  to-daj's  prices,  $250,000.  There 
is  another  item  I  want  to  deal  with,  and  if  there  are  no  further  ques- 
tions I  will  proceed  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  heavy  duty  undoubtedly  militates  against 
honest  men  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  It  practically  does  not  put  us  out  of  business,  because 
there  are  people  who  will  not  deal  with  smugglers  and  who  are  careful 
as  to  the  source  of  goods.  But  it  reduces  profit.  The  Government 
finally  reduced  the  outy,  but  they  allow  taxes,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
pay  both. 

1  neglected  to  state  that  the  diflferential  of  10  per  cent  between 
rough  and  cut  stones  is  necessary  to  protect  the  American  labor 
employed  in  the  cutting  factories  of  the  United  States.  Importers 
of  rough  stones  and  the  president  of  the  Diamond  Workers'  union, 
who  is  a  member  of  our  comnrittee,  agree  that  10  per  cent  is  a  proper 
differential. 

The  following-named  gentlemen,  occupying  positions  indicated  in 
previous  administrations,  have  expressed  their  opinion,  based  on 
experience  in  office,  that  a  10  per  cent  rate  is  as  high  as  can  be  suc- 
cessfully levied  on  precious  stones:  Wm.  Loeb,  jr.,  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York;  F.  M.  Halstead,  chief  of  customs  divisions.  Treas- 
ury Department,  Washington;  J.  E.  Wilkie,  supervising  a^ent, 
Treasury  Department;  J.  H.  Wheatley,  special  agent  in  charge,  New 
York  City. 

I  will  say,  further,  that  the  present  corps  in  the  special  agent's 
office  in  New  York  have  stated  recently  to  my  knowledge  that  in 
their  judgment  they  can  not  collect  10  per  cent  duty  the  way  the 
law  is  framed  and  the  ease  at  which  large  value  can  bo  carried  in 
a  small  space. 

There  are  two  other  matters  connected  with  the  administrative 
feature  of  the  present  tariff  law  which,  with  the  consent  of  your 
chairman,  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention:  ''The  appropriation 
for  the  prevention  of  fraud  against  the  customs''  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Treasury  Department  is  $200,000.  This  amount  must  be  spread 
over  the  entire  United  States  and  includes  the  expense  of  detecting 
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undervaluations  as  well  as  the  fraudulent  entry  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandise. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  on  that  point  that  the  attention  of 
the  conunittee,  or  some  members  of  the  committee,  has  been  very 
strongly  called  to  it,  and  the  subject  taken  up  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Treasury  Department  with  the  intention  of  very 
substantially  increasing  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Would  you  like  to  hear  our  suggestion  along  that 
line  ?  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  might  file  abrief  subsequently 
with  your  committee  embodying  some  of  the  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  I  consider  it  a  very  important  subiect. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Thank  you;  we  do  also.  We  ask  tnat  this  appro- 
priation bo  increased  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  employ  a  special  squBd  of  at  least  six  men,  whose 
efforts  shall  be  confined  to  the  detection  of  fraudul^it  importatioiis 
of  precious  stones. 

oenator  Smoot.  They  have  a  squad  of  four  now. 

Mr.  Monroe.  This  plan,  if  adopted,  we  are  confident,  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  the  Government  has 
ever  made,  because  such  a  squad,  if  properly  selected,  would  add  to 
the  revenue  annually  an  amount  at  least  ten  times  the  cost. 

We  also  ask  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge 
of  customs  have  the  same  power  under  the  new  law  to  inspect  books 
and  records  as  is  now  conierred  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  We  believe  that  such  a  law  would  tend  to  reduce  com- 
mercial smuggling  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Lastly,  we  ask  for  a  change  in  paragraph  642  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  wluch  provides  that  nonresidents  may  bring  into  the  United 
States  any  amount  of  personal  effects,  commensurate  with  their  sta- 
tion in  liie,  free  of  duty,  provided  such  effects  are  declared  to  be 
brought  in  without  the  intention  of  selling  them.  We  know  that 
large  amounts  of  jewels  have  entered  this  country  under  this  para- 
graph which  were  sold  later,  as  there  is  nothine  in  the  law  to  prevent 
a  nonresident,  even  though  he  may  honestly  nave  had  no  intention 
of  selling  the  goods  when  he  entered  the  country,  from  changing  his 
mind  and  selling  them  without  the  payment  of  duty.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  door  is  wide  open  under  paragraph  642  for  t^e  entiy 
of  jewels  to  a  very  large  amount  and  their  subsequent  sale  without 
payment  of  any  duty  whatever.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  jewelry 
or  personal  effects  of  large  value  should  not  pay  duty  when  sold,  if 
witnin  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  entry  their  status  is  changed 
and  they  become  merchandise. 

It  is  comparatively  simple,  in  fact,  it  is  very  simple,  for  any  non- 
resident abroad  to  bring  over  here  a  string  of  pearls,  to  buy  any  num- 
ber of  loose  pearls  of  any  size  in  the  market  over  tnere,  wheoi  a  mer- 
chant can  go  out  and  employ  a  nonresident  to  wear  them  over  here 
and  declare  them  openly.  Tney  may  be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  He  can  say,  ''This  is  my  property,  as  a  nonresident,  and  I 
am  bringing  them  in,"  and  the  next  week  they  can  sell  them  if  they 
choose  and  evade  all  the  duty.  That  is  a  paragraph  that  ought  to  ue 
changed.  The  only  other  matter  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion IS  the  bearing  of  the  American  valuation  on  our  commodity. 
There  is  no  comparable  American  production  in  diamonds.     I  under- 
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stand  that  in  such  cases  the  intention  of  the  Congress  is  to  establish  a 
flat  rate  of  16  per  cent  increase  on  foreign  costs.  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  is  correct,  but  that  is  what  I  have  been  told.  If  that  is  so  it 
would  increase  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  and  would  amount 
to  practically  the  duty  that  was  levied  under  the  Wilson  Act,  1894, 
which  was  26  per  cent,  and  was  almost  immediately  taken  off  be- 
cause all  the  Treasury  officials  and  all  the  Government  officials  who 
had  to  d(5  with  the  collection  of  that  duty  admitted  it  could  not  be 
collected.  Under  the  proposed  American- valuation  plan  we  must 
beg,  if  necessarv,  that  if  that  goes  through  that  this  20  per  cent  duty 
be  reduced;  and  we  strongly  urge  that  the  duty  be  what  we  ask,  whicn 
has  been  in  force  under  all  previous  bills,  with  the  exception  of  the 
present  one  and  the  Wilson  bill,  which  was  free  on  rough  and  10  j>er 
cent  on  cut  diamonds. 

IMITATION  FKECIOXrS  STONES. 

[Paragraph  1429.] 

BHIEP  OP  BOBEBT  B.  SHBPABD,  BEFBESENTING  IHPOBTEBS  OF 
IMITATION  PBECIOUS  STONES  AND  PEABLS. 

The  firms  whose  names  are  signed  to  this  brief  are  importers  of  imitation 
precious  stones  or  of  precious  and  imitation  precious  stones.  They  are  located 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  or  New  York  and  Providence.  They  import  from  Europe 
and  seU  to  the  manufacturing  jewelers  and  the  manufacturers  of  combs  and 
celluloid  novelties  of  New  England  large  quantities  of  imitation  precious 
stones  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  medium  and  low-priced  jewelry,  jewelry 
novelties,  combs,  and  celluloid  novelties. 

We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  paragraph  1429  of  H.  R.  7456. 

The  first  part  of  paragrairfi  1429,  which  provides  rates  of  duty  on  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones,  uncut ;  pearls,  not  set  or  strung ;  diamonds  and  other 
precious  and  semiprecious  stones,  cut,  but  not  set,  and  suitable  for  use  In  the 
manufacture  of  Jewelry,  we  concur  in. 

We,  however,  respectfully  solicit  the  careful  attention  of  your  honorable 
committee  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  paragraph,  which  is  as  follows: 
"Ohatons,  doublets,  and  synthetic  cut  stones,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Jewelry  and  other  similar  articles,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  Imitation  pearls 
of  all  kinds  and  shapes,  of  whatever  material  composed,  pierced  or  unpierced, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  and  imitation  precious  or  semiprecious  stones,  exc^t 
chatons,  doublets,  and  synthetic  cut  stones  of  any  kind,  of  all  kinds  and  shapes, 
of  whatever  material  composed,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  part  of  the  paragraph,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  increase  the  preset 
rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  also  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  1909,  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  nearly  all  of  the  imitation  precious 
stones  which  are  used  by  the  manufacturing  Jewelers  and  the  manufacturers 
of  combs  and  celluloid  novelties  of  New  England  and  which  are  an  absolutely 
essential  raw  material  of  that  industry.  While  it  is  true  that  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  provided  for  '*  chatons,  doublets,  and  synthetic  cut  stones,"  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  such  are  but  an  exceedingly  small  percentage  of  the 
imitation  stones  used  by  the  American  industry.  A  chaton  is  an  eight-faceted 
stone  in  imitation  of  a  diamond  or  some  other  precious  stone.  We  therefore 
have  the  anomaly  In  paragraph  1429  that  if  a  stone  has  eight  fticets  it  is  to 
be  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  if  it  has  16  or  24  or  82  facets, 
even  though  it  be  made  of  the  same  material,  be  of  the  same  color  and  same 
g&xenl  ai^peaxance,  it  shall  pay  125  per  cent  more  duty  or  45  per  cent  ad 
valoreni. 

We  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  imitation  precious  stones,  cot  or  faceted, 
suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  Jewelry  and  similar  articles,  be  fixed 
at  20  per  cent  ad  vaJorem.  These  stones  are  not  made  in  this  country, 
never  have  been  made  here,  and,  in  our  judgment,  can  not  possibly  be  made 
here.  They  are  manufactured  in  Europe  by  secret  processes  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  such  a  high  degree  of  skill 
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obtains  iu  their  luakiiit^  ^li^it  American  proiluoerR  have  never  beeu  able  U) 
compete  with  tlie  foreign -nuule  article.  We  ilo  not  underHtaml  that  It  is  ilie 
purpose  of  the  Congress  to  attempt  to  protect  an  hulustry  which  does  not 
exist,  especially  when  the  net  result  of  such  a  iwlicy  will  result  in  a  great 
hardship  to  an  American  industry  which  already  exists  and  is  furnishing  eni- 
ploynrent  to  many  thousands  of  American  artisans. 

We  also  request  that  imitation  half  iiearls  and  hollow  and  filled  imitation 
pearls  of  all  shaiHis  without  holes  or  with  the  hole  partly  through  shall  b«* 
made  dutiable  at  2K)  iK»r  cent  ad  valorem.  Imitation  pearls  of  this  variety 
<an  not  be  made  In  this  country,  but  are  a  necessary  raw  material  of  the 
manufacturinf;  jewelers.  The  20  per  cent  rate  that  we  request  for  these 
half  pearls  and  hollow  or  filled  itearls  without  holes  or  with  holes  but  part 
way  through  is  not,  as  Is  shown  in  the  proposed  amended  paragraph  here,  sun- 
jested  for  the  solid  or  indestructible  pearl  made  of  fusible  enamel. 

We  have,  as  importers  of  inritatlon  precious  stones  and  imitation  pearls,  con- 
ferred with  the  officers  and  tariff  committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Manufacturers  of  Imitation  Pilaris  and  Specialties  in  Fusible  Enamels  rela- 
tive to  paragraph  1429  of  H.  U.  7456,  and  tlie  two  bodies  have  agreed  u|K>n 
the  changes  which  in  their  best  judgment  should  be  made  in  the  paragraph  in 
the  interest  of  American  business  and  American  wage  earners.  The  said 
Association  of  American  Manufacturers  of  Imitation  Tearls  and  Specialtie> 
in  Fusible  Enamels,  which  presented  a  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mlttee  of  the  House  of  Kepivsentatives  «m  February  8,  1921,  aslving  for  ade- 
quate protection  for  tlie  product  of  their  members,  recognizes  that  paragraph 
1429  of  H.  R.  7456  Imposes  an  unfair  rate  of  duty  on  certain  imitation  stones 
and  imitation  pearls  not  made  in  this  counti*>'.  but  useil  in  the  manufacture 
of  American  jewelry,  and  therefore  concur  in  the  following  proposed  sub- 
stitute for  paragraph  1429.  which  we  hereby  respectfully  recommend  to  your 
honorable  conmiittee  as  a  stone  paragraph  which  will  aftord  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Manufacturers  of 
Imitation  Pearls  and  Si)ei'ialties  in  Fusible  Enamels  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  possible  for  the  American  manufacturers  of  jewelry  and  manufac- 
turers of  combs  and  celluloid  no>Mties  to  whom  we  sell  our  merchandise  to 
obtain  their  raw  material  at  a  price  which  will  not  be  prohibitive: 

"  Diamondl  and  other  pre<'ion.s  stones,  rough  oi-  uncut,  and  not  advanced  in 
condition  or  value  from  their  natural  state  by  cleaving,  splitting,  cutting,  or 
other  proce.<»s,  whether  in  their  natural  form  or  broken,  any  of  the  foregoing 
not  set  and  diamond  dust,  10  i)er  centum  ad  valorem ;  pearls  and  parts  thereof. 
drilUnl  or  undrilled,  but  not  set  or  strung;  diamonds,  coral,  rubies,  cameos, 
and  otlier  precious  stones  and  semiprecious  stones,  cut  but  not  set,  and  suitable 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  20  per  centunr  ad  valorem;  Imitation 
precious  stones,  cut  or  faceted,  imitation  semiprecious  stones,  faceted,  iniita- 
tion  half  pearls  and  hollow  or  fille<l  indtation  {>earls  of  all  shapes  without 
hole  or  with  hole  partly  through  only,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  Imitation 
precious  .stones,  not  cut  or  facetetl,  imitation  semiprecious  stones  not  faceted, 
indtation  jet  buttons,  cut,  polished,  or  faceted,  46  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
imitation  solid  pearls  wholly  or  partly  pierced,  mounted  or  unmounted,  45  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

(Submitted  by  Albert  Lorsch  &  Co.  (Inc.),  H.  Nordlinger's  Sons  (Inc.),  John 
F.  Allen,  L.  Heller  &  Son  (Inc.),  Nathan  Kaufman  Co.,  William  H.  Shackleford.) 

BRAIDS  AHD  TBIMMnrGS. 

[Paragraph  1490.] 

STATEMENT   OF   ALBERT    8.    WAITZFELDER,   BROOKLYN,  N.  Y., 
REPRESENTING  BRAID  MANT7FACTTJRERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Waitzfelder,  will  you  state  your  full 
name  and  address  and  tell  us  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  WArrzFELDER.  Albert  S.  Waitzielder;  address  30  Main  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  represent  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association, 
New  I  ork  City. 

In  our  industry  there  are  employed  approximatelj  35,000  people, 
and  there  is  about  an  equal  number  in  tne  industries  subsidiary  to 
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ours.  We  manufacture  braids  and  trmunings  from  various  materials, 
jxrincipaUy  from  artificial  silk  and  from  metal  threads.  Our  raw  mate- 
rials are  covered  in  the  various  textile  schedules.  Our  finished  products 
are  covered  in  the  sundry  schedule — Schedule  14 — paragraph  1430. 
That  provides  for  braids  made  of  any  material  whatsoever,  whether 
silk,  cotton,  worsted,  artificial  silk,  or  metal  threads. 

Senator  Shoot.  Braids  fall  in  paragraph  1208,  do  they  not ! 

Mr.  Waitzfeldeb.  Para^ph  1430,  in  the  sundry  schedule. 

Senator  Shoot.  You  are  interested  only  in  braids  ? 

Mr.  Wattzfelder.  Braids  and  trimmings  made  from  all  materials; 
yes,  sir. 

ISraids  are  manufactured  principally  from  two  materials — artificial 
silk  and  metal  threads. 

In  paragraph  1430  of  the  Fordney  bill  braids  are  assessed  at  45 
per  cent  aa  valorem. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  your  committee  to  decide  upon  the 
proper  protective  rate,  we  have  submitted  actual  samples  of  these 

foods  made  in  Germany,  with  the  original  price  list,  the  samples 
eing  in  possession  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  have 
embodied  figures  on  foreign  and  domestic  costs  of  these  braids,  which 
we  wiU  submit  to  your  committee. 

The  difference  in  labor  cost  between  these  goods  made  in  Grermanv 
and  those  manufacttired  in  the  United  States  is  very  great.  Accord- 
iii£:  to  the  report  of  wa£;es  in  the  Barmen  manufacturing  district  of 
Gfrmanv,  w4h  is  thelargest  braid  manufacturing  district  in  the 
world,  tne  price  paid  for  skilled  male  labor  is  equivalent,  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  to  3.1  cents  per  hour.  The  price  paid  for  skilled 
female  labor  in  tne  same  district  is  equivalent  to  2.3  cents  per  hour. 
In  this  countiT  the  wages  for  similar  labor  is  for  males  50  cents  per 
hour  and  for  females  35  cents  per  hour. 

Senator  Shoot.  WiU  you  please  state  what  you  desire? 

Mr.  Waitzpelder.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  changes  do  you  desire  ? 

Mr.  Wajtzfeldbr.  I  will  come  to  that  presently.  In  these  goods 
the  labor  cost  is  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  The  samples 
of  these  foreign  braids  whicn  we  have  submitted  show  that  the  aver- 
age selling  pnce  p4r  pound  in  Germany  is  eauivalent  to  $3.42.  The 
cost  made  in  the  United  States,  of  the  same  braids,  is  approximately 
$8  per  pound,  being  a  difference  of  $4.60  a  pound.  To  cover  this 
difference  based  on  the  American  cost  would  require  approximately 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem.     On  braid  made  from  metal  tnreads — — 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  the  foreign  value.     Have  you  that  figured  out  ? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  On  the  foreign  it  would  be  the  same  difference 
of  $4.60  per  pound  on  the  foreign  cost  of  $3.40  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  foreign  cost  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Wattzfelder.  $3.40  per  pound,  and  the  domestic  cost  is  $8 
per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  what  ? 

Mr.  Waitzpelder.  Approximately  150  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
value. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  you  want  about  150  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wattzfelder.  That  is  what  the  difference  represents  at  the 
present  cost,  due  to  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
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« 

and  the  lai]ge  percentage  of  the  total  cost  which  is  labor  cost,  and 
after  allowing  for  the  duties  on  our  raw  materials. 

On  braids  made  from  metal  thread,  the  foreim  cost  is  SI. 54  per 
pound  and  the  domestic  cost  $4.05  per  pound,  uiere  being  a  differ- 
ence of  S2.51  per  pound,  which  would  show  approximatcij  the  same 
percentage  that  is  necessary  to  cover  the  oinereiice  so  that  the 
Draids  made  in  the  United  States  can  compete. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  foreign  cost  i 

Mr.  WATTZFELDtBB.  Do  you  mean  of  braids  made  from  metal 
thread  1 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waitzfbldbr.  $1.54  per  pouj^. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  American  cost  ? 

Mr.  Waitzfeldeb.  $4.05  per  pound.  $2.51  per  pound  is  the 
difference. 

I  migjii  also  state  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  that  our 
industry  stron^y  favors  duties  being  based  on  the  American  valua- 
tion, that  being,  in  our  opinicm,  the  most  practicable  way  to  deal 
with  existing  conditions,  in  view  of  the  uneoual  depreciation  in 
foreign  4SuiTenci^.  That  would  eliminate,  we  tnink,  the  evil  of  the 
present  method,  which  results  in  having  higher  duties  on  the  higher 
cost  producing  countries  and  lower  duties  on  the  lower  cost  j^ro- 
ducing  coimtnes,  whereas,  basing  them  on  the  American  valuation, 
they  would  all  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty.  Our  industry  is  unani- 
mously in  favor  ol  the  method  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bill,  of 
having  ad  valorem  rates  based  upon  American  valuation. 

Senator  McLeak.  Will  you  state  the  condition  of  your  industry 
to-day?        • 

Mr.  Watizfbumsb.  I  have  not  stated  it,  but  I  m%ht  for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee.  I  might  say  that  to-day  the  industrv  is 
worldng  at  less  than  50  i>er  cent  of  its  capacity;  that  lai^  oroers 
are  beinp  placed  by  American  buvers  in  Germany  because  they  are 
able  to  land  goods  at  very  mucn  less  than  they  can  be  proauoed 
and  sold  for  in  this  country. 

SenatcHT  Watson.  What  have  the  imports  of  this  particular  prod- 
uct been  during  the  last  10  months  1 

Mr.  Waitzfeldeb.  That  is  difficult  to  say.  They  are  covered  in 
various  paragraphs  and  they  are  included  with  other  articles  which  we 
do  not  manufacture.  I  can  say  that  imports  are  increasing  rapidly, 
and  unless  this  industry  is  relieved  through  an  ad^uate  duty  a 
large  number  of  the  people  at  present  employed  therein  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  mdustry  can  not  survive  unless  it  is 
put  on  a  parity  with  foreign  competitors.  We  do  not  desire  prohibi- 
tive rates;  w«  simply  desire  rates  that  will  enable  us  to  produce 
goods  in  competition  with  prices  at  which  they  can  be  imported. 
Braids  are  luxuries  and,  therefore,  ideal  revenue  producers.  Thej 
are  used  for  purposes  of  adornment.  Their  use  depends  upon  fashioa. 
In  certain  months  of  the  year  our  machinery  is  idle,  due  to  the 
whims  of  fashion.  No  one  wm  be  injured  by  adequate  duties  thereon 
except  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  a  new  industry} 

Mr.  Waitzfjbloeb.  No;  it  has  been  in  existence  for  a  great  many 
years.    It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.    During  Republioau  admin- 
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istratioDS,  when  we  had  the  adequate  duties,  it  was  fairly  prosperous. 
Wlien  the  duty  has  not  been  adequate,  it  has  been  very  hard  sleddixig. 

If  there  are  any  other  questions,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer 
them.    If  not,  I  should  like  to  submit  my  brief  to  tne  committee. 

Senator  MgCombeb.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

BBISF  OF  ALBS&T  S.  WAITZTELDBK,  BBOOKLYN,  IT.  Y.,  BBPBSSEBTnrO  THE 

BBAZD  MABTTPACTirBSBS'  ▲SBOGZATZOir. 

In  paraffnwli  1430  in  proposed  bill  braida  are  aaseaaed  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(on  p.  163,  une  1).  Braios  are  manufactured  principally  from  two  material,  arti- 
ficial silk  or  metal  threads. 

BRAIDS  MANUFACTURED  FROM  ARTIFICIAL  BILK. 

We  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
under  d«te  of  April  21, 1921, «  brief,  accompaaaied  by  samples  of  C^ermaa  braids;  also 
original  price  list.  This  price  list  showed  that  the  foreign  selling  price  oi  these  braids 
was  $3.40  per  pound,  as  loUews: 


« 
Arttole  No. 

Foreign 
selling 

price,  per 
Ugne. 

Weight 
perligne. 

Foratgn 

seOing 

price,  per 

ponna. 

3059 

CerUa. 
31 
2t 
52 
3L5 

1 

Ounce*,  i 

1.4            S8.64 

anso -- 

1                   8.36 

:»8i 

. .             A                                                      .                                   -__                             .              

2.63             3.18 

3063 

1.4    '           3.00 

" 

1 

Total 

^ 

13.68 
3.42 

A  veraee  per  pound 



The  duty  aaeeeaed  upon  artificial  saik  yam,  under  the  proposed  bill  (Schedule  12, 
par.  1215)  is  23  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  present  American  value  of  $2.75  per  pound, 
this  amount^  to  63  cents  per  pound. 

The  cost  of  domestic,  as  compared  wil^  the  above  landed  cost  of  foreign  artificial 
eilk  braids,  would  be  as  follows  (in  American  braids  the  material  consumed  averages 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost) :  ' 


Cost  of  artificial  silk  yarn  per  pound. 
1  pound  braid  takes  1|  pounds  yarn. 


Cost  of  material,  1  pound  braid  (40  per  cent  of  total  domestic  cost). 
Cost  of  conversion  (60  per  cent  of  total  domestic  cost) 


Total  cost  per  pound. 


Domestic.  Foreign 


12.75 
.45 


J 


11.90 
.32 


3.20 
4.80 


8.00 


2.22 
L18 


3.40 


Difference,  $4.60  per  pound. 

At  45  per  cent  duty  on  American  value,  duty  would  be  only  (45  per  cent  on  18) 
$3.60  per  pound. 

To  cover  the  difference  of  14.60  per  pK>und,  the  duty  should  be  60  per  cent  ad  va- 
iMem  (on  the  American  value),  which  is  the  rate  we  request.  If  duty  on  artificial 
silk  yam  should  be  increased,  proportionate  increase  is  necessary. 


BRAIDS  MANUFACTURED   FROM   METAL  THREADS. 

The  rate  assessed  upon  metal  threads  (Schedule  3,  par.  382)  is  10  cents  Der  pjound 
and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Present  foreign  value  oi  7b.  metal  thread,  whidi  is  the 
principal  size  used  in  braids,  is  $1.75  per  kilo,  equivalent  to  80  cents  per  pound. 
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The  cost  of  domestic  as  compared  with  the  landed  cost  of  foreign  braids  made  from 
I  etal  threads  would  be  as  follows: 


Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Cost  of  metal  threads  Der  Dound  (duty  per  pouiid.  10  cents) 

law 

.50 

35  per  cent  on  domestic  valuer  54  per  cent  on  foreiffn  value  (80+ 10*- 90).  49  cents. 

Landed  cost  per  pound  of  metal  thread 

L99 
.23 

to.su 

1  pound  braid  takes  I|  pounds  metal  threads 

.1.1 

Cost  of  material,  1  pound  braid  (40  per  cent  of  total  cost) 

1.(12 
2.43 

.98 

Cost  of  conversion  (60  per  cent  of  total  cost) 

1.61 

Total  cost  per  pound 

4.  OS 

1..U 

1  One-fourth  domestic. 
Difference,  $2.51  per  pound. 


At  45  per  cent  duty  on  Ameiican  value,  duty  would  be  (45  per  cent  on  $4.05)  11.82 
per  pound. 

To  cover  the  difference  of  $2.51  per  pound,  the  duty  should  be  not  less  than  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (on  the  American  value). 

In  Schedule  3,  paragraph  382,  the  duty  proposed  ou  woven  fabrics,  fringes,  and 
tassels  made  from  metal  threads  is  55  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  required  on 
braids  is  at  least  as  much  as  that  required  on  these  articles,  as  the  difference  in  con- 
version costs  is  fully  equal. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  rate  on  braids  in  paragraph  1430  be 
changed  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  fw  that  the  domestic 
braid  industry  may  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  paragraph  1430,  page  162,  line  15,  a  comma  should  be  inserted  after  the  word 
'* braids,''  same  as  in  present  tariff. 

In  paragraph  1215^  page  137.  line  9,  the  compensatory  dutv  on  fabrics  and  arttcles 
composed  wholly  or  m  chief  value  of  artificial  suk  yams  should  be  70  cents  per  pound 
(instead  of  45  cents  per  |x>und.) 

Duty  on  the  artificial  silk  yam  is  23  per  cent  on  American  value  of  $2.75  per  pound, 
which  equals  63  cents  per  pound.  One  poimd  of  goods  requires  1}  pounds  yarn, 
makine  70  cents  per  pound  necessary  to  compensate  lor  duty  on  the  yam.  If  artifi- 
cial diK  yam  dutv  is  increased,  proportionate  increase  is  necessary. 

Wages  paid  per  hour  in  the  Barmen  district  of  Gemumy,  which  is  the  largest  braid 
manufacturing  district  in  the  world,  are  for:  Males.  5.15  marks  per  hour,  which  at 
six-tentiis  cent  per  mark=3i^  cents;  females,  3.90  marks  per  hour,  which  at  six- 
tenths  cent  per  mark  =2^  cents.  CSee  Research  Keport  No.  40,  issued  August.  1921. 
by  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  p.  70.) 

In  this  country  the  wages  per  hour  for  similar  labor  are:  Males,  50  cents  per  hour; 
females,  35  cents  per  hour. 

EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACES. 

[Paragraph  1430.]      ' 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  A.  BIHLER,  WEST  NEW  YORK,  N.  J., 
REPRESENTING  UNITED  STATES  LACE  AND  EMBROIDEBT 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  for  the  infonnation  of  the  com- 
mittee, where  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  BiHLEB.  Aly  name  is  Charles  A.  Bihler.  My  address  is  313 
Eleventh  Street,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

•The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Bihler? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Manufacturer  of  laces  and  embroideries. 

I  represent  the  United  States  Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers' 
Association,  of  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  the  American  SchiflBi  Em- 
broiden^  Manufacturers'  Association,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Allied  Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers,  New  York. 
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I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary,  to  demonstrate  the  luxury  of  this 
article^  but  I  nave  brought  with  me  some  samples  so  that  you  may 
convince  yourselves  of  the  type  of  luxury  presented.  These  are  ail 
manufactured  by  me. 

I  want  'particularly  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  address  myself  to 
you  with  regard  to  paragrapm  1430  and  that  part  of  paragraph  1403 
relating  to  articles  and  fabrics  made  of  beads  and  spangles. 

The  industry  is  probably  very  well  known  to  all  of  you.  I  think, 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  state  how  many  machines  we  have  in 
this  country.  If  you  wish,  I  can  do  so.  Nor  do  I  think  you  care  to 
know  how  many  people  we  employ  when  we  are  running  at  full 
capacity.    At  the  present  time,  nowever,  I  will  say  that  we  are  85 

f^er  cent  idle,  and  there  is  no  concern,  of  course,*  tnat  can  continue 
or  any  len^h  of  time  at  that  rate. 

Senator  MgCctmber.  Is  that  condition  due  to  general  depression 
or  to  importations  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  BiHLSR.  CSiiefly  by  reason  of  importations.  The  embroidered 
laces  can  be  obtained  from  Oermany  at  lower  costs  than  they  can  be 
produced  here. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Are  they  being  so  obtained  ? 

Atr.  BiHLEB.  Yes;  they  are. 

Senator  LiA  FbLLETTE.  How  extensively  ? 

Mr.  BiHLEB.  I  will  submit  that  in  my  brief,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

When  we  were  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  Febru- 
ary, I  told  them  that  they  could  leave  embroideries  alone.  The  con- 
ditions in  Switzerland  were  such  that  an  increase  would  not  have  been 
justified  then,  although  we  could  not  make  all  classes  of  embroideries. 
Since  then  Switzerland  has  reduced  her  labor  costs  to  the  point  where 
they  have  reached  the  1913  level,  and  they  have  reduced  the  stitch 
rates  approximately  20  per  cent. 

Senator  LiA  Follette.  What  is  the  evidence  of  that? 

Mr.  BiHLER.  It  is  the  promulgated  stitch  rate  basis  of  the  special 
Treasury  Department  agent  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  since  you  were  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  BiHLER.  Yes. 

I  have  submitted  also  in  this  brief  labor  compensation  for  similar 
work  or  like  work  done  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. I  will  give  you  some  of  the  figures  so  that  you  can  get  your 
own  impression  of  that. 

Tlxe  SKilled  stitcher  iu  the  United  States  receives  from  $42  to  $50 
per  week  for  a  week  of  47  working  hours.  In  Germany  the  same  kind 
of  worker  receives  from  four  to  five  hundred  marks,  which  is  from  $2 
to  $2.50. 

In  Switzerland  the  same  man  receives  50  francs,  which,  at  19.3 
cents,  equals  $9.65.  The  Swiss  have,  however,  increased  their  work- 
ing hours  to  50  per  week. 

Similar  conditions  exist  witlf  other  auxiliary  help,  like  the  watchers, 
for  instance. 

In  America,  for  instance,  the  rate  is  $17  to  $24  per  week;  in  Ger- 
many, $1.25  to  $1.50;  in  Switzerland,  $4.83. 

The  shuttler  in  America  receives  $13  to  $14.50;  in  Germany,  $1 ;  in 
Switzerland,  $3.86. 
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Menders  receive,  in  America,  S23  to  $25;  in  Germany  their  pay  is 
equal  to  $1.25  to  $1.75;  in  Switzerland,  $6.40. 

Ponchers  in  America  receive  from  $50  to  $60  per  week;  in  Oer* 
many,  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

Scoiator  McCumbeb.  What  is  that  last  one  ? 

Mr.  BiHLEB.  The  punchers.  That  means  the  card  puncher.  In 
Switzerland  they  receive 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing) .  You  pay  for  that  about  $250  a 
month? 

Mr.  BiHLER.  We  pay  for  that  all  the  way  from  $220  to  $260  or 
$270.  There  are  exceptions  to  that,  of  course,  but  that  is  about  the 
average. 

Our  industry  is* located  in  14  different  Stated.  The  increase  in 
working  hours  that  the  Swiss  have  brought  about  recentlv  leads  us 
to  believe  that,  in  competition  with  the  Uermans,  they  will  increase 
them  still  more. 

Senator  Shoot.  Are  you  aaking  for  a  greater  per  cent  than  that 
provided  for  in  paragraph  1430  ? 

Mr.  BiHLER.  We  are  asking  to  include  embroideries  in  that  por- 
tion of  1430  which  represents  laces,  because  embroideries  are  sadly 
in  need  of  t^e  percentage  that  the  laces  need.  We  will  demonstrate 
that  with  about  90  samples  that  we  will  submit  with  our  brief,  showing 
the  calculations  on  these  goods  manufactured  abroad,  on  whidi  we 
need  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand  it,  you  want  embroideries  trans- 
ferred to  the  paragraph  providing  for  45  per  cent  under  the  head  of 
laces,  and  then  that  45  per  cent  you  want  changed  to  55  ? 

Mr.  BiHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  did  you  aay  a  puneher  of  cards  gets  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  BiELEB.  From  600  to  800  marks. 

Senator  McCumber.  Per  month  ? 

Mr.  BiHLEB.  Per  week. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  how  much  per  month  ? 

Mr.  BiHLER.  $13  to  $17.50. 

Senator  McCumber.  An  average  of  about  $15  per  month? 

Mr.  BiHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  pay  for  the  same  class  of  work  from 
$230  to  $270  ? 

Mr.  BiHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  want  protection  sufficiently  high  to 
allow  you  to  maintain  the  wage  scale  for  a  puncher  at  $260  per  month 
as  against  the  German  rate  of  $15  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir;  even  that  rate  will  not  sufficiently  take  care 
of  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  I  say  the  rate  of  duty  that  we  are  asking  will  not 
sufficiently  take  care  of  us.  We  are' relying  on  oinr  being  on  the 
ground  and  the  fact  that  we  shall  be  able  .to  make  delivery  more 
quickly  than  the  importer  will  be  able  to  make  it. 

Moreover,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  thatjfor 
the  past  25  years  they  have  imported  embroideries  and  embroidered 
laces  from  Switzerland  on  consignment,  based  on  a  cost  of  produc- 
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tion  promulgated  by  the  consular  .^ent  in  St.  Grail,  under  certain 
preeeribed  additions  for  profit  and  expenses,  under  the  claiiu  that  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  selling  prices  in  Switzerland. 
We  claim  it  was  possible  at  all  times  to  ascertain  sdling  prices  in 
Switzerland,,  and  that  theirs  was  an  improper  claim. 

Senator  Smcxxt.  You  have  a  brief,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  BiHLER.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  BiHLXR.  The  embroiaered  lace  industry  was  mainly  built  up 
during  the  war,  because  laces  did  not  come  in  from  Germany.  We 
have  lumished  to  the  American  consumer  upward  of  $25,000,000  of 
lace  per  annum  during  the  war.  We  or^inated  our  own  designs  and 
our  own  novelties. 

The  importers  have  claimed  that  it  is  unsafe  to  take  the  American 
valuation  because  their  latest  novelties  would  be  disclosed.  They  can 
find  ready  relief  in  the  patent  law. 

We  have  done  so  in  inmdreds  and  hundreds  of  instances. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  something  further.  We  are,  of 
course^  working  under  the  laws  which  Congress  deemed  wise  with 
regard  to  contract  labor.  We  are  not  pleading  that  these  laws 
should  not  be.  We  have  State  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  our  female  workers.  We  think  that  y^ou 
should  not  tie  our  hands  and  send  us  into  competitive  warfare  with 
Europe  unless  you  equalize  conditions.  If  you  do  not  do  something 
for  us  along  the  line  of  protection  which  will  equalize  those  condi- 
tions, there  will  be  bankniptcy  prevailing  in  very  many  cases. 

There  is  no  man  in  our  industry  that  I  know  of  who  is  making 
any  money  this  year.  I  know  that  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned I  am  losing  a  lot  of  money.  I  can  not  afford  to  continue 
to  do  it.  I  can  not,  imder  present  conditions,  find  a  buyer  for  the 
mill  or  factory  that  I  have.    I  can  only  sell  it  to  thejimk  man. 

We  are  not  pleading  for  something  that  is  unfair.  We  are  pleading 
for  a  continuation  of  our  existence.  The  importer  is  pleading  against 
the  American  valuation,  having  in  mind  tne  possibility  oi  reaping 
inordinate  profits  such  as  he  has  gathered  in  the  past. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American 
valuation  plan  ? 

Mr,  BiHLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  what  do  you  want  on  the  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  BiHLEB.  The  equivalent. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  equivalent  ? 

Mr.  BiHLER.  Around  115  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  BmLBR.  Yes,  sir. 

To  prove  my  contention,  there  are  several  importers  here  on  a 
committee.  One  of  them  owns  a  factory  in  Austria.  He  would 
surely  manufacture  in  the  United  States  if  he  saw  the  slightest 
advantage  to  himself  in  manufacturing  over  here. 

There  is  another  gentleman  on  that  committee  who  not  very  long 
ago  sold  his  factory  nere.  For  what  reason  ?  That  is  the  best  proof 
that  we  are  not  properly  protected.  We  must  have  protection  if  we 
want  to  continue  our  existence. 

Seni^tor  La  Follette.  What  do  you  produce  in  your  own  mill  ? 
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323,  324,  325,  326,  327,  328,  329,  330,  331,  332,  333,  334,  and  exhibita  of  embioideria 
102, 112.  and  116,  with  detailed  cost  figures  if  imported  from  Germany  or  Switzerland, 
and  we  nave  also  stated  thereon  our  cost  and  selling  figures  of  identical  or  comparable 
goods  made  in  the  United  States. 

REASONS  FOR  RXCOMMBNDATION. 

The  comparison  of  these  figures  will  show  that  if  a  55  per  cent  duty  on  American 
wholesale  selling  price  is  imposed  it  will  permit  l^e  foreign  manufacture  to  underBell 
us  from  6  per  cent  to  47  per  cent.  Our  advantage,  however,  in  being  able  to  make 
prompter  deliveries  will,  we  believe,  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

On  tile  oth^  hand,  neither  the  foreign  manufacturer  nor  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer would  be  able  to  chaige  exorbitant  prices  because  of  the  balanced  Competition. 
We  offer  the  following  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  American  valuation  plan  as 
also  the  increase  in  duty: 

1.  The  very  large  difference  between  our  labor  costs  and  those  which  obtain  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  We  have  appended  a  comparison  table  of  labor  coBta  of 
the  three  countries. 

2.  Embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  are  of  the  highest  type  of  luxuries.  They 
are  never  even  essential  to  conventional  use.  A  high  duty  can.  therefore.be  imposed 
for  the  reason  that  such  a  tax  would  be  a  tax  deliberately  self-imposed  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  such  articles  and  as  such  would  be  the  least  objectionable  form  of  taxation.  If 
the  entire  revenue  needed  by  the  Government  could  be  obtained  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  high  rates  of  duty  on  a  few  imported  luxuries^  one  would  have  found  the  most 
ideal  form  of  taxation.  It  is  logical  to  carry  out  this  idea  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
by  collecting  from  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  the  maximum  amount  of  duty. 

3.  Since  last  February  the  conditions  in  our  industry  have  become  very  much 
worse,  owing  to  European  competition.  There  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  value  of 
German  ana  Austrian  exchange.  Besides  the  Swiss  manufactuzers,  through  greatly 
reducing  their  labor  costs  and  increasing  the  hours  of  labor,  have  again  entered  tiie 
market,  as  competitors  with  German>r  and  Austria.  Since  August  1,  1921,  the  date 
set  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  investigation  of  American  valuation,  the  Swia 
have  reduced  their  labor  costs  to  prewar  levels.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
will  further  reduce  their  labor  because  of  these  conditions,  hence  our  request  for  a  55 
per  cent  duty  on  the  American  wholesale  selling  price  has  become  a  reasonable  one. 

4.  There  are  approximately  900  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  embroidery  and 
•mbroidered-lace  industry  in  the  United  States.  Most  all  are  working  in  keen  com- 
petition with  one  another.  As  the  variety  of  patterns  or  designs  is  enormous,  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  understanding  in  relation  to  the 
regulation  of  prices.  Each  manufacturer  fixes  his  prices  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment. 

5.  Our  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  following  States:  CaUfomia,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee.  Thus  reasonable  protection 
would  assist  all  sections  of  our  country. 

6.  During  the  last  25  years  almost  all  of  the  Swiss-made  embroideries  such  as  we 
manu^ture  have  been  consigned  to  this  country  (not  sold).  Their  value  has  been 
determined  according  to  a  method  of  calculation  based  on  what  is  termed  the  stitch 
rate,  overhead  charges,  expenses,  profit,  etc.;  thus  they  arrive  at  a  so-called  foreien 
value.  The  disadvantage  of  this  is  that  many  of  the  expenses  were  not  properly 
allowed  for;  consequently,  the  Government  lost  quite  a  percentage  of  duty.  This 
was  done  as  there  was  no  way  of  compelling  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  furnish  the 
correct  foreign  sales  price,  but  the  importeiYr  knew  what  the  foreign  sales  prices  were. 
because  they  could  not  have  arrived  at  their  purchasing  values  otherwise.  The 
Government  has  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  duties  because  of  this  fraud  practiced  by 
the  importers. 

The  importers  know  very  well  that  our  Government  (as  they  will  have  accees  to 
the  books  of  domestic  manufacturers)  will  be  able  to  determine. what  is  the  wholesale 
value,  and  as  soon  as  this  act  becomes  a  law  they  will  present  plans  to  make  sure  of 
only  the  lowest  wholesale  value  being  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  asseasing  duty. 

ne  recommend  the  following  phraseology  for  the  paragraph  covering  our  manu- 
factures: 

"Laces,  embroideries,  lace  window  ciurtains,  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  wearixig 
apparel,  and  all  other  articles  or  fabrics  of  lace,  or  made  wholly  or  in  any  part,  however 
small,  of  lace  or  imitation  lace,  embroidery,  or  applique  of  any  kind,  and  idl  articles, 
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iabiicB,  or  wearing  apparel  embroidered,  beaded,  spangled,  appliqued,  tamboured, 
or  Hcalloped  in  any  part  or  in  any  manner,  however  small,  by  hand  or  machinery,  or 
from  which  threads  have  been  omitted,  drawn,  punched,  or  cut.  and  with  threads 
introduced  after  weaving,  to  finish  or  ornament  tne  openwork,  not  including  plain 
straight  hemstitching,  edging,  insertings,  galloons,  nets,  nettings,  veils,  veilings, 
neck  rufiiings,  ruchings,  tuckings,  trimmings,  alio  vers,  fiouncings,  flutings,  quillings, 
ornaments,  ribbons  ornamented  in  the  process  of  weaving,  braids  loom  woven  axia 
ornamented  in  the  process  of  weaving,  or  made  by  hand,  or  on  any  braid  machine, 
knitting  machine,  or  lace  machine,  and  all  articles  composed  in  any  part,  however 
small,  of  any  of  the  foregoing  fabrics  or  articles,  all  the  foregoing  commencing  with  the 
first  word  of  this  paragraph  (except  plain  gauze  or  plain  leno-woyen  cotton  net  or 
nettings,  and  the  plain  materials  and  articles  speciidly  provided  for  in  paragraphs 
919,  1006,  1403,  1404,  1406,  and  1424  of  this  act,  when  not  advanced  further  in  manu- 
facture by  processes  mentioned  in  this  paragraph )f  by  whatever  name  known  and  to 
whatever  use  applied,  and  whether  or  not  named,  described,  or  provided  for  elsewhere 
in  this  act,  when  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  yams,  threads,  filaments,  tinsel  wire, 
lame,  bullions,  metal  threads,  spangles,  or  beads,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  (to  be  assessed 
on  the  prevailing  wholesale  selhng  prices  in  the  Umted  States)." 

A  reason  for  establishing  one  rate  for  both  embroidery,  laces,  spangle  and  beaded 
work  is  as  follows:  Embroidered  laces,  of  which  a  very  large  quantity  are  imported 
principally  from  Germany,  are  in  their  first  stages  embroideries,  which  is  evident 
upon  reference  to  Exhibit  503.  By  a  chemical  process  the  foundiation  is  destroyed, 
which  transforms  the  embroidery  into  a  lace. 

The  most  expensive  laces  sold,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  classical  styles  of 
handmade  needle  or  bobbin  laces,  are  to  be  found  in  this  class  of  lace,  and  the  duty 
•  of  55  per  cent  will  not  protect  sufficiently  the  expensive  articles  made  of  this  kind 
of  lace,  and  will  not  be  excessive  on  fine  embroideries.  The  cheap  embroideries 
which  can  easily  be  made  by  any  manufacturer  will,  because  of  the  keen  competition, 
be  sold  practically  without  profit  in  this  country. 

Relative  to  the  beaded  and  spangled  goods  being  included  in  this  para^ph,  we 
have  to  say  that  the  verbiage  in  the  law  of  1913,  paragraph  333,  specified  articles  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  spangles.  Such  quahfication  is  the  verv 
opposite  of  what  it  should  be.  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  expensive  handwork 
in  attaching  beads  or  spangles  to  fabrics  when  the  articles  are  not  literally  covered 
with  beads  and  spangles  in  continuous  lines.  The  labor  in  Europe  as  well  as  here 
of  sewing  the  beads  or  spangles  io  almost  all  cases  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  the 
beads  or  spangles.  Thev  should  have  said  that  when  the  addition  of  beads  and 
spangles  increased  the  selling  value  of  the  article  beaded  or  spangled  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  25  per  cent  then  the  duty  should  be  imposed. 

The  fiuther  mistake  was  mad^  of  saying:  in  chief  value  of  "beads  or  spangles," 
instead  of  "beads  and  spangles,"  as  practically  few  articles  would  consist  entirely 
of  beads  or  entirely  of  spangles;  thus  the  material  combined  with  either  beads  or 
spangles  being  of  chief  value  caus3d  the  article  to  be  classified  under  some  other 
paramph^  We  give  the  imports  of  beaded  and  spangled  articless,  etc.,  under  para- 
^ph  333.  Beaded  and  spangled  goods  are  the  verv  highest  type  of  luxury,  and  if 
included  in  this  paragraph  will  probably  brin^  tne  uovemment  several  million 
dollars  revenue,  except  tney  should  be  unfashionable,  and  fashion  alone  dictates 
their  use.  The  cost  in  Europe  as  compared  to  the  cost  here  is  so  trifling  that  a  duty 
of  66}  per  cent  on  the  wholesale  value  here  would  not  seriously  curtail  their  impor- 
tation. 

By  adopthig  the  language  as  we  suggest,  "articles  made  wholly  and  in  part  of  beads 
or  span^es,"  the  Government  will  receive  a  much  greater  revenue  from  this  class 
of  luxuries. 

IMPORTS   OF  BEADED  AND  SPANGLED   ARTICLES. 

Under  paragraph  333:  1918,  $506,512;  1919,  $2,143,177;  1920,  $4,575,352;  1921 
(6  months  only),  $1,751,153. 

The  above  figures  speak  for  themselves,  considering  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
beaded  and  spangled  articles  were  classified  under  other  para^phs,  because  the 
language  of  the  tariff  law  of  1913  covered  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  beaded  or 
spangled  articles  and  fabrics. 

The  continuous  fall  in  the  costs  of  foreign  production,  especially  since  last  February, 
has  forced  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  operate  at  25  per  cent  capacity  or  even  less, 
with  great  pecuniarv  loss.  The  enactment  of  a  favorable  tariff  bill  that  will  meet 
these  unprecedentea  conditions  can  alone  save  a  laige  number  of  manufacturers  from 
their  impending  bankruptcy. 
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Dutiable  imports  during  calendar  yean  1918-1921  are  publidied  by  the  Departmeiit 
of  Commerce  as  follows: 

Under  paragraph  368:  1918,  $17,663,922;  1919,  927,896,676: 1920.  $42,192,152;  1921 
(6  months  only),  $17,136,655.  Laces  and  embioidenes  included  tibierein:  1918, 
$13,293^390;  1919,  $20,692,206;  1920,  $35,097,130.  Later  figures  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain. 

The  foregoing  fi^rures  indicate  that  in  two  years  imparts  of  laces  and  embrndaies 
almost  tripled,  while  our  home  industry  has  come  to  almost  complete  stagnation. 

If  you  will  add  to  the  above  figures  imports  that  came  in  under  paranaph  258  at  35 
per  cent  instead  of  under  paragraph  358  at  60  per  cent,  as  they  should  have  pud,  you 
will  get  larger  amounts  and  more  correct  statistics. 

The  policy  of  our  Government,  for  which  we  have  eve^  commendatioiL,  is  to  protect 
labor,  so  as  to  greatly  increase  their  comfort  and  eanunffs.  With  this  in  view,  our 
contract-labor  law  and  laws  restricting  immigration  have  oeen  passed. 

If  the  duty  is  to  be  retained  at  the  low  percentage  of  to-day,  the  domestic  industry 
will  be  destroyed  and  the  United  States  Government  will  receive  lees  revenue,  while 
the  consumers  will  pay  more  for  their  embroideries  or  embroidered  laces  than  if  the 
change  which  we  advocate  is  made,  because  of  the  balanced  competition  between 
Europe  and  here.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  There  are  about  900  manufK- 
turers  of  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  in  the  United  States  who  compete 
keenly  with  one  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  manv  cases  the  importers  will  demand  profits  on  foieisn 
goods  exceeding  100  per  cent  when  they  are  of  a  class  which  can  not  be  made  profitaUy 
By  domestic  manufacturers.  In  other  words,  with  the  proper  duty  imposed  the 
importer  and  foreign  manuf^turer  will  in  a  great  measure  pay  the  duty  and  not  the 
consumer. 

The  duty  imposed  on  a  basiB  of  wholesale  domeSstic  value  will  furmsh  a  means  of 
obtaining  for  the  GrOvemment,  in  the  wa^  of  duty,  a  large  portion  of  the  exorbituit 
profits  which  the  foreign  manuiactiirer  or  importer  might  extort  otherwise. 

We  maintain  that,  as  all  articles  made  in  this  industry  are  luxuries,  ^ere  is  no 
objection  to  advancing  the  rates  for  purposes  of  revenue. 

An  advance  in  the  cost  of  luxuries  as  contrasted  with  the  cost  of  necessities  of  life 
does  not  increase  the  cost  of  labor. 

There  is  no  pyramiding  effect  in  the  cost  of  labor  through  the  imposition  of  taxes  on 
high  luxuries;  out  there  is  still  another  phase  which  is  a  potent  reason  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  industiy  in  the  United  States—it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  through  inven- 
tions made  in  the  United  States  the  cost  of  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  have 
been  materially  reduced  all  over  the  world. 

Whatever  that  is,  so  long  as  there  is  competition  between  the  domestic  mannlK- 
turer  and  the  foreign  manulacturer  that  economy  will  figure  in  the  lower  cost  of  such 
products  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  for  the  Government  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  crash  out  this  industry, 
which  afforded  a  livelihood  to  more  than  25,000  people  employed  in  it,  tfaio^g^  not 
advancing  the  duties  or  to  so  fto  equalize  conditions  that  the  existence  of  the  indiistry 
here  is  further  possible. 

In  order  to  fix  the  same  duty  on  French,  EngUsh,  Swiss,  Italian,  and  German 
goods,  which  is  a  matter  of  fairness,  the  American  valuation  is  eeaential. 

Merchandise  from  all  these  countries  would  then  pay  exactly  the  same  duty  on 
similar  articles. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  straight  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  foreign  value  is  used,  coun- 
tries having  a  higher  cost  than  Germany,  would  be  discriminated  against,  if  a  tariff 
on  foreign  value  ^ould  be  provided  on  para^ph  1430,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  of 
imposed  rates,  that  would  afford  protection  in  all  known  instances,  would  not  afford 
protection  against  imports  from  Germany. 

If  American  valuation  as  a  basis  for  uie  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  paragraph  1430 
will  be  used,  which  we  ur^ntly  recommend  as  the  only  effective  means  of  balanced 
protection,  we  submit  the  importers  will  doubtlessly  establish  new  American  whole- 
sale selling  prices  by  having  imports  of  their  merchandise  sold  to  them  by  agents 
appointedoy  themselves  and  selling  such  merchandise  at  an  advance  of  only  5  per 
cent  or  less  over  foreign  cost  plus  duty  and  landing  charges,  thus  establishing  much 
lower  price  levels  than  are  now  indicated  by  them  on  samples  submitted  to 
the  American- valuation  investigators  chiefly  through  the  importers'  own  selections. 
Thus,  if  you  refer  to  exhibit  320  and  exhibit  320A,  they  will  snow  how  importers  will 
be  able  to  establish  new  and  materially  lower  selling  prices  than  have  existed  for  30 
years  in  the  United  States,  for  purposes  of  paying  duties. 
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STATEMENT    OF   LBlCUEIi   J.    FBANGB,    NEW    YOBX    OITT,    BEP- 
BESENTINO    THE     JJLCE    AND    EHBROIDERY    ASSOCIATION    07 


Mr.  Stebn.  Since  the  lace  industry  covers  such  a  wide  field,  and 
having  in  mind  the  instructions  of  your  chairman  and  his  suggestion 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hear  many  witnesses  along  the  same 
lines,  we  have  tried  to  limit  the  number  of  our  witnesses  as  far  as 
possible.  Consequentlv,  we  appear  as  a  committee  of  three,  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Max  Neuburger,  wno  is  a  skilled  specialist  on  embroid- 
eries; Mr.  David  E.  Schwab,  who  is  an  expert  on  laces;  and  Mr.  L.  J. 
France,  who  was  formerly  an  examiner  in  the  United  States  ap- 
praiser s  office  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  who  is  now  a  merchant 
importing  laces  and  embroideries. 

I  request  that  you  hear  this  committee,  and  now  present  Mr.  L.  J. 
BVance,  who  will  make  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Lace  and  Em- 
broidery Association  of  America  (Inc.) . 

Mr.  France.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Lace  and  Embroidery  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  many  of  whose  members  manufacture  in  this 
country  as  well  as  import  laces,  embroideries,  and  kindred  lineg  of 
merchandise,  and  many  more  of  whom  handle  domestic  lines  of  such 
merchandise  on  a  large  scale  as  selling  agents  and  distributors  for 
American  mills.  The  dealings  of  the  association's  members  include 
fully  90  per  cent  of  all  this  kmd  of  merchandise  imported  at  the  port 
of  NTew  1  ork. 

Because  of  the  ^de  range  of  articles  covered. by  the  lace  and  em- 
broidery paragraph  and  because  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  laces  and 
embroideries  alone,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to-day  to  those  two 
principal  items. 

Laces  are  imported  into  this  country  principally  from  France, 
Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from 
other  countries.  They  include,  as  you  know,  a  wide  variety  of  styles 
and  patterns,  both  in  machine-made  and  hand-made  goods,  ranging 
from  the  simplest  kind  of  cotton  laces  which  sell  for  a  few  cents  per 
dozen  yards  to  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive  styles.  The  bulk 
of  laces  imported  are  machine-made  and  are  chiefly  the  product  of 
the  so-called  Lever  machine  or  the  Schiffli  machine. 

The  Lever  machine  goods  originated  in  England  many  years  ago. 
A  similar  industry  was  started  m  this  country  shortly  before  1909. 
Since  1909  the  industry  in  this  country  grew  very  rapidly  until  there 
were  44  domestic  plants  established  by  1919.  The  establishment  of 
our  own  Lever  machine  lace  industry  nas  as  a  consequence  supplied 
the  demands  of  this  coim^  for  many  articles  of  this  character  which 
were  previously  made  in  England  and  France.  In  fact,  as  statistics 
will  show,  it  has  practically  shut  out  importations  of  such  goods  from 
England  and  has  caused  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  imports  from 
France. 

The  Schiffli  machine,  which  produces  so-called  burnt-out  laces  and 
oriental  laces,  has  also  become  a  factor  in  this  country.  That  branch 
of  our  domestic  lace-making  industry  has  also  made  remarkable  head- 
w^  since  1909. 

Embroideries  are  imported  principally  from  Switzerland,  smaller 
quantities  coming  from  Germany  and  Italy.  The  embroideries  from 
Switzerland  are  dso  produced  on  the  Schiffli  machine  and  come  in  a 
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sreat  variety  of  patterns,  styles,  an4  widths,  from  the  simple,  narrow 
Kind  to  the  wider  and  more  elaborate  selections. 

Togive  you  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  this  country  by  the 
Schifm  machine  embroidery  indus&y,  let  me  cite  a  companson  of 
the  total  exports  of  such  goods  from  Switzerland  to  the  United 
States  and  England  for  the  years  1911,  1916,  and  1919.  In  1911 
Schiffli  machine  embroideries  exported  from  Switzerland  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  78,000,000  Swiss  francs.  In  the  same 
year  Switzerland  exported  to  Great  Britain  only  45,000,000  Swiss 
irancs  worth  of  such  embroideries.  During  the  following  five  years 
the  exportations  of  that  class  of  goods  from  Switzerland  to  the 
United  States  steadily  diminished  until  in  1916  they  amoimted  to 
only  32,000,000  Swiss  francs.  Such  exportations  to  Great  Britain 
on  the  other  hand  in  1916  had  increased  to  75,000,000  francs.  In  1919 
the  figures  for  the  United  States  were  only  9,000,000  francs  while  for 
Great  Britain  they  were  61,000,000  francs. 

These  figures  were  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Swiss  consulate 
at  New  York  City,  and,  although  the  steadily  diminishing  imports 
into  this  country  were  in  part  attributable  to  the  change  of  fashion 
and  a  smaller  demand  for  the  goods  here,  nevertheless  the  decrease 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  growth  of  our  own  American  industry.  In 
this  connection  your  att^tion  has  probably  been  called  1k)  the  number 
of  Schiffli  embroidery  machines  which  are  now  idle  in  this  country. 
While  that  unfortunate  condition  does  undoubtedly  exist  at  tne 
present  time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  same  conditions  exactly 
exist  in  Switzerland'  to-day,  and  that  the  lack  of  business  in  botn 
countries  is  in  no  sense  due  to  foreign  competition  but  rather  to  the 
change  of  fashion  and  general  economic  causes.  Switzerland,  as  you 
know,  is  in  very  mu^  the  same  situation  as  the  United  States. 
She  has  suffered  no  appreciable  depreciation  in  her  currency,  which 
has  remained  close  to  par  during  the  trying  postwar  period  and  is 
to-day  actually  selling  at  a  premium  over  the  American  dollar. 

Wages  and  living  costs  there  have  increased  to  approximately 
the  same  extent  as  in  this  country.  She  has  her  muumum  wage 
scales  the  same  as  we,  and  the  working  hours  of  her  industries  are 
equally  as  favorable  to  labor  as  are  our  own.  In  fact  she  has  been 
far  more  liberal  in  the  treatment  of  her  laboring  classes  than  has 
America,  inasmuch  as  the  working  man  in  that  country  receives  a 
substantial  part  of  his  wa^es  during  the  periods  of  unemployment. 
As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  Swiss  embroidery  costs  to-aay  are 
very  much  higher  than  prewar  costs. 

We  have  prepared  a  tabulation  showing  the  total  importations  of 
laces  and  embroideries,  including  both  madiine-made  and  hand-made 
goods,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  chief  countries 
which  produce  them,  namely,  France,  Switzerland,  EJngland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  In  compiling  this  statement  we  have  included  the 
figures  for  the  years  1912  and  1913 — the  last  two  years  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  Act — 1914  and  1915 — the  first  two  years  of  the  Under- 
wood Tariff  Act  and  the  full  calendar  year  1920.  Our  figures  used 
in  this  table  were  copied  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
for  the  years  mentioned.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  them,  knowing 
that  your  committee  will  examine  the  statement  carefully. 

We  have  also  prepared  for  the  information  of  your  committee  a 
second  tabulation  showing  a  like  comparison  of  similar  imports  from 
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the  same  countries  for  the  10  months  ending  October  31  of  last  year 
and  for  the  same  period  of  this  year.  These  figures  were  also  copied 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  reports.  I  shaH  not  undertake 
to  read  these  either;  but,  inasmuch  as  these  current  ^jrares  indicate 
the  trend  of  importations  whether  upward  or  downward,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  they  show  a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase  in  the 
values  of  such  importations  for  the  present  year  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  oi  last  year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  prices  or  values 
of  these  articles  have  increased,  that  would  indicate  a  much  greater 
falling  off  in  quantity,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  France.  Where  prices  have  actually  advanced  that  would 
be  true,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  have  actually  advanced  in  all 
cases.  There  have  been  cases  where  they  have  declined,  as  is  always 
true  with  respect  to  articles  of  fashion.  Even  in  the  case  of  laces 
and  embroideries  imported  from  Germany,  about  which  country  you 
have  heard  so  much  during  the  progress  of  these  tariff  hearings  and 
which  is  alleged  to  be  the  principal  source  of  danger  to  American 
industry,  the  official  figures  show  that  the  quantity  m  yards  of  laces 
and  emhroideries  imported  durinjg  the  current  year  was  only  15  per 
cent  more  than  the  quantity  imported  during  the  same  penpd 
lastyear. 

With  regard  to  the  rates  of  duty  formerly  and  now  provided  for 
laces  and  embroideries,  you  will  recall  that  under  the  Dingley  Act 
of  1897  laces  and  embroideries  were  dutiable  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
60  per  cent  on  foreign  value;  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of  1909 
also  laces  and  embroideries,  with  the  single  exception  of  such  laces 
as  were  made  on  the  Lever  or  go-through  machines,  paid  a  dutv  of  60 
per  cent;  and  the  same  rate,  60  per  cent,  was  continued  in  the  Un- 
derwood tariff  act  of  1913.  The  Lever  machine  and  go-through 
machine  laces,  which  were  treated  separately  under  the  Payne- 
Aldnch  Act,  paid  a  duty  of  70  per  cent,  the  purpose  of  the  higher 
rate  being  to  encourage  the  upbuilding  of  the  Lever  lace  industry 
in  this  country,  which  at  that  time  had  just  been  started.  As  a 
further  incentive  to  that  end,  Congress  under  the  same  act  also 
allowed  the  free  importation  of  so-Cfuled  Lever  machines  for  a  short 
period. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  one  exception  mentioned, 
for  the  past  24  years  neither  laces  nor  embroideries  have  ever  paid 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  they  are  now  paying.  For  that  matter, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  they  never  paid  a  higher  rate  under 
any  of  the  earlier  tanff  acts  prior  to  1897.  We  may  say  further 
that  the  60  per  cent  rate  on  laces  and  embroideries  in  the  present 
tariff  act  is  the  highest  ad  valorem  duty  now  provided  for  any  line 
of  merchandise.  Surely  then  there  is  no  adequate  reason  at  this 
time,  when  we  are  not  confronted  with  laj^er  importations  of  this 
class  of  merchandise,  to  impose  a  greater  tariff  burden  on  these  lines. 

The  imposition  of  a  greater  duty  now  will,  we  believe,  be  pro- 
ductive ot  'two  certain  results.  It  will  afford  a  somewhat  greater 
protection  against  German  goods  but  will  at  the  same  time  seriously 
curtail,  if  not  altogether  shut  out,  importations  from  the  countries 
lately  allied  with  us  in  the  war  and  from  Switzerland. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Fordney  rates  t 

Mr.  Franoe.  I  was  speaking  of  me  present  60  per  cent  rate. 

Senator  Snocfr.  You  nave  no  present  60  per  cent  rate. 

Mr.  France.  I  mean  in  the  Underwood  Act. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  jou,  in  jour  brief,  state  what  you  want! 

Mr.  Fraxob.  Yes;  I  will  cover  that  later.  If  greater  protection 
is  needed  because  of  the  situation  in  Germany,  surely  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  remedy  to  be  applied  should  be  of  broad«r  application 
than  the  source  of  the  difficulty.  The  cure  should  not  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  To  meet  the  pe^iliar  and,  we  beUeve,  temporary  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Germany,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid 
in  your  committee's  tariff  hearings,  why  would  it  not  be  possible, 
ana  at  the  same  time  feasible,  to  provide  for  an  additional  duty,  tlie 
size  of  which  would  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  in  the  country  from  which  the  goods  were  mH>orted,  or,  in 
the  case  of  indirect  shipments,  the  oount^  of  orimn  ?  If  such  a  duty 
were  provided  for  ana  if  it  were  further  provided  that  such  duty 
woida  be  levied  or  not  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretuy  of  tbie 
Treasury f  accordinglv  as  he  might  find  that  American  industry  was 
being  injured^  or  Ukeiy  to  be  injured,  by  certain  importations  because 
of  the  depreciation  in  foreign  currency,  we  sincerely  believe  it  would 
prove  a  tuU  and  complete  remedy  for  the  present  difficulty  with 
Germany. 

A  provision  of  that  kind  would  be  closely  analogous  in  its  method  of 
apphcation  to  the  provision  for  an  antidumpu^  duty  enacted  by 
Congress  in  title  2  of  the  emergency  tariff  act.  It  would  at  the  same 
time  give  a  certain  flexibility  to  the  tariff,  as  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  recent  messa^  to  Confess,  and  all  the  while  without 
encroaching  upon  the  le^blative  functions  of  Congress  bv  permitting 
the  executive  oranch  of  the  Government  to  fix  rates  of  auty. 

Such  a  provision,  if  surrounded  by  proper  safeguards  and  applied 
on  reasonable  notice  to  tbs  importer  after  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  could  not  be  objectionable  to  any  fair-mmded  citizen  and 
would,  we  believe,  furnish  all  the  protection  needed  to  meet  emer- 
gency cases. 

I  do  not  believe  any  single  rate  of  duty  which  vou  would  write  in 
the  tariff  would  meet  that  condition  all  tne  way  tnrough. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  a  30*day  notice  be  long  enough  ? 

Mr.  Franob.  Generally  speaking,  I  should  say  yes. 

We  believe  in  a  tariff  that  is  just  and  fair  and  sufficiently  high  to 
^arantee  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  a  le^timate  return  on  his 
investment  and  efforts.  However,  we  also  desire  to  express  the  wish 
and  hope  and  belief  that  the  law  should  be  so  framed  that  it  will 
admit  of  easy  administration  from  idl  angles.  We  have  already  gone 
on  record  as  being  utterly  opposed  to  the  American  valuation  of 
imports  as  a  basis  for  the  assessment  of  duties,  and  we  have  stated 
our  reasons  at  some  length.  Without  knowing  what  the  ultimate 
decision  of  your  committee  will  be  on  the  subject  of  American  valua- 
tion, however,  we  find  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of 
suggesting  any  proper  rate  of  duty  for  laces  and  embroiaeries  on  that 
basis.  The  Fordney  tariff  bill,  as  you  know,  provides  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent  for  laces  and  37^  per  cent  for  embroiaeries — ^both  on  Amer- 
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ican  valuation.  These  rates,  however,  when  reduced  to  equivalent 
percentages  on  foreim  value,  produce  the  most  extrenoie  and  startling 
results.  Not  only  do  they  greatly  exceed  the  Pajme-AWrich  duties 
on  foreign  value,  but  they  are  as  widely  different  as  the  many  kinds 
of  laces  and  embroideries  imported.  On  laces  alone,  for  example^ 
such  duties  are  equivalent  to  from  123  to  218  per  cent  on  foreign 
vahie. 

A  few  moments  ago  you  were  called  upon  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  look  at  samples  in  which  were  woven  some  gold  and  silver  threads. 
A  domestic  manufacturer  showed  me  a  sample  only  a  few  days  ago 
of  similar  merchandise  which  is  made  to  sell  at  $6.50  per  yard,  it  was 
an  extreme  noveltv.    Some  of  it  did  sdl  at  the  banning  at  that 

grice,  but  he  had  a  Dig  lot  l^t  over  and  he  got  for  it  25  cents  per  yard, 
o  you  can  readily  see  that  some  of  these  things  may  sell  well  at  the 
start  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  liUber  they  may  have  to 
be  disposed  of  at  a  verv  substantial  loss. 

Duxing  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  announced  on  many  occasions  that  it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  American  valuation  to  increase  the  amount 
of  duties  above  tne  level  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act.  It  is  quite 
evident,  however,  and  can  readily  be  demonstrated,  Uiat  the  formula 
used  by  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  reducing  the  rates  of 
duty  on  foreign  value  to  alleged  equivalent  rates  on  American  value 
took  into  account  only  the  foreign  cost  plus  the  duty  and  omitted 
the  many  other  elements  and  factors  which  enter  into  the  selling 
price  of  imported  merchandise  in  this  country.  As  a  result  the  rates 
of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  when  applied  to  a  value  in  this  country, 
which  includes  such  additional  elements,  works  out  to  a  much  higher 
equivalent  on  foreign  value  than  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates,  wnich 
presumably  they  were  intended  to  ec[ual.  ' 

These  aaditional  factors  entering  into  the  selling  price  of  imported 
goods  in  this  coimtiy  include  not  only  ocean  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  expenses  from  the  foreign  country  to  the  point  of  delivery  in 
the  United  States,  which  items  are  fairly  constant  on  all  lines  of  laces 
and  embroideries  and  are  comparatively  small;  but  also  include  all 
overhead  expenses  incurred  in  this  country  by  the  importer  and  the 

{)rofits  anticipated  or  realized  in  selling  the  merchandise  here.  'Hiese 
atter  items,  the  importer's  overhead  expense  and  profit,  are  not  by 
any  means  constant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  as  different  as  the  many 
kinds  of  laces  and  embroideries  imported.  They  depend,  indeed,  not 
alone  on  the  character  of  the  merchandise  imported  but  eaually  on  the 
importer's  method  of  doing  business,  the  class  of  trade  whiwhesuppUes, 
and  the  inherent  risks  in  nandUng  laces  and  embroideries,  which  are 
in  aU  cases  fashionable  and  seasonable  articles,  some  perishable,  too, 
and  which  may  sell  well  to  start  with  at  the  beginning  of  a  season 
but  ater  have  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  substantial  loss. 

As  stated  before,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suggest  a  rate 
of  duty  for  laces  and  elnbroideries  based  on  American  valuation  which 
would  be  equivalent  either  to  the  present  tariff  rate  or  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  rate.  In  fact,  to  produce  anything  like  an  equivalent 
amount  of  duties  on  American  valuation  would  entail  subdividing  the 
lace  and  embroidery  paragraph  into  as  many  sections  as  might  be 
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required  to  exhaust  the  infinite  variety  of  laces  and  embroideries  with 
a  separate  rate  for  each  such  subdivision. 

We  feel  safe  in  leaving  this  troublesome  question  of  American 
valuation  to  your  consideration  without  further  discussion,  as  you 
have  already  caused  an  investigation  of  the  matter  to  be  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Gentlemen,  you  know 
how  long  it  has  taken  to  gather  that  data.  You  know  what  efforts 
have  been  put  forth  and  now  many  people  have  been  necessary  to 
get  it.  Think,  now,  of  every  importation  coming  in,  and  you  will 
realize  that  you  have  the  same  condition  to  meet.  These  people  have 
merely  scratched  the  surface ;  they  have  not  gone  nearly  the  length 
or  breadth  of  the  subject  by  any  means.  It  has  been  impossible. 
The  whole  thing  is  not  feasible  by  anv  means.  An  examination 
of  the  schedules  prepared  and  filed  by  tne  Government  investigators 
should  demonstrate  unmistakably  the  point  we  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  make. 

In  conclusion  we  earnestly  request  your  committee  to  retain  the 
tried  and  proven  system  of  foreign  valuation  as  a  basis  for  takine 
ad  valorem  duties,  and  further  request  the  retention  of  the  Underwood 
tariff  rate  of  60  per  cent  on  laces  and  embroideries,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate,  with  the  one  exception  heretofore  men- 
tioned, the  reason  for  which  exception  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

(The  statistics  submitted  by  Mr.  France  are  as  follows:) 


Merchandise. 


Article  with  20  per  cent  mark  up 

on  cost 

Article  with  25  per  cent  mark  up 

oncost 

Article  with  33)  per  cent  mark 

up  on  cost 

Article  with  50  per  cent  mark  up 

oncost 


Present 

rate  of 

duty  on 

foreign 

value. 


Per  <)ent. 
60 

60 

60 

60 


Rate  of 

duty 

under 

Fordney 

billon 

American 

value. 


Percent. 
45 

45 

45 

45 


Equiva- 
lent of 
Fordney 
rate  on 
foreign 
value. 


Percent. 
123 

135 

158 

218 


Present 
amoimt 
of  duty. 


10.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 


Amount 

of  duty 

under 

Fordney 

blU. 


$L23 
1.35 
L58 
2.18 


Present 

seUing 

price. 


Sl.ftS 
2.06 
2.20 
2.48 


Neces- 
sary price 

anoer 

Fordn«y 

bill. 


12.71 
3.00 
3.50 
4.85 


Comparison  of  imports  of  laces  and  embroideries  from  principal  European  countries  for 
the  years  1912,  1913^  1914,  1915^  and  1920.  including  handmade  (aces,  lace  edgings, 
insertingSf  gailoonSt  nets  and  netHngSt  embroidered  edgings,  embroidered  insertingt^ 
embroidered  galloons^  and  other  articles  made  thereof  except  wearing  appard,  lace  cut* 
totTW,  veilSf  and  veilirigs. 

[Statistics  of  Bureau  of  Foreign,  and  Domestic  Conomeroe,  "Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 

United  States.'^] 


Fiscal  year: 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Calendar  year  1920 


France. 


17,870,209 
7,800,088 
7,916,090 
4,034,806 
5,679,741 


Switzer- 
land. 


$12,717,265 

10,335,838 

8,906,331 

5,860,724 

4,167,667 


England. 


$5,978,376 
7,034,387 
8,852,616 
5,801,126 
6,199,368 


Germany. 


$7,555,729 
7,542,491 
5,800,546 
3,314,074 
1,285,295 


Italy. 


$220,963 
274,527 
181,262 
163,118 
658^144 


Total. 


$34,342,542 
32,687,331 
31,746,  S45 

17^960,215 
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Comparison  of  imports  of  laces  and  embroideries  from  principal  European  countries , first 

10  months  of  years  1920  ana  1921. 

[Statistics  of  Bureau  of  Poreigii  and  Domestic  Commerce  "Mcmthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commeroe  of  the 

United  States."] 


Period. 


10  months  ending  Oct.  31, 1920. 
10  months  ending  Oct.  31, 1021. 


France. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Yarda, 
08,763,901 
170,527,238 


$4,^273 
3,680,511 


Switzerland. 


Quantity. 


yard*. 
27,071,627 
22,304,201 


Value. 


13,010,053 
1,203,605 


England. 


Quantity. 


Yards. 
71,570,451 
35,334,201 


Value. 


$4,001,658 
767,040 


Period. 


10  months  ending  Oct.  31, 1020. 
10  months  ending  Oct.  31, 1021 . 


Qermany. 


Quantity. 


YardM. 
20,841,440 
23,006,846 


Value. 


1875,120 
710,027 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Yvd». 
210,156,428 
261,222,576 


Value. 


$12,483,113 
6,863,073 


1  Includes  England  and  elsewhere  In  Great  Britain. 

Note. — These  figures  do  not  include  nets  and  nettings,  which  are  not  reported  by 
countries  for  the  10-month  period.  Total  importations  from  all  countries  o!  nets  and 
nettings  for  10  months  ending  October  31,  1920,  equalled  $1,868,270;  for  10  months 
ending  October  31,  1921,  equalled  $1,611,040. 

STATEMENT   OF   DAVID   E.    SCHWAB,    NEW   YOBK   CITY,   BEPBE- 
SENTING  ULCE  AND  EMBBOIDEBY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AKEBICA. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  my  purpose  to  be  very  brief  and  answer  any 
questions  you  desire  to  ask,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
statement  made  reauesting  60  per  cent  duty  on  the  American  valu- 
ation. If  I  maj  asK  this  committee,  bearing  in  mind  that  laces  are 
fashionable  articles,  which  naturally  have  tneir  ups  and  downs  in 
accordance  with  tiie  decline  of  fashion,  what  would  be  considered  a 
fair  profit  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  ?  I  would  like  to  arrive 
at  just  what  it  would  mean  to  make  a  rate  of  60  per  cent,  as  sug- 
gested, on  the  American  valuation.  Would  it  be  fair  to  assume  25 
per  cent  on  the  selling  price  as  profit, and  overhead? 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  instruct  the  committee  on  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  I  would  like  to  give  a  demonstration. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  committee  can  figure  that  out  in  a  few  minutes; 
do  not  take  any  time  on  that. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  really  like  to  have  an  illustration  of  what 
the  witness  has  in  mind  in  that  respect.  He  has  evidently  put  into 
his  calculations  such  factors  as  he  deems  important,  and  1  would 
like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  figure  that  if  an  article  would  sell  in  this  country 
at  S6  and  that  the  American  selling  price  includes  the  60  per  cent 
duty  on  the  selling  price  and  25  per  cent  for  profit  and  overhead,  it 
would  mean  that  85  per  cent  is  taKon  up  by  profit  and  duty.  Figur- 
ing about  IJ  per  cent  for  charges  of  packing,  commissions,  transpor- 
tation, insurance,  brings  it  down  to  13^  per  cent  remaining  as  the 
total  foreign  cost  of  the  article.  That  would  mean  the  article  would 
sell  in  the  United  States  for  over  six  times  the  foreign  cost.     It 
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would  make  the  selling  price  here  over  600  per  cent  over  the  foreign 
cost. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  do  you  estimate  is  the  ordinary  profit 
for  the  importer,  including  his  expenses?  I  mean  the  cost  ot  impor- 
tation, including  his  profit.    How  much  do  you  estimate  tJiat  to  be? 

Mr.  Schwab.  1  figured  in  this  calculation,  Senator,  25  per  cent  on 
the  selling  price. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  about  the  usual  amount  you  figure  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  includes  overhead,  and  I  should  judge  it  would 
be,  except,  of  course,  in  a  period  as  the  past  year,  when  the  deflation 
was  so  enormous  and  we  nad  laige  stocks  on  hand  that  it  was  the 
other  way. 

Senator  Jones.  But  in  normal  times  would  you  say  so  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  normal  times  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  fair 
average. 

Senator  Jones.  And  in  addition  to  that  you  add  about  1^  per  cent 
for  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  believe.  Senator,  that  would  quite  cover  it. 
My  figures  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  are  very  close  in  order 
to  give  the  other  side  the  benefit.  One  and  one-half  per  cent  for 
pacKing  charges,  transportation  to  the  port  of  shipment,  transporta- 
tion across  the  ocean,  as  well  as  commissions  and  landing  charges 
here,  would  probably  be  very  smaD. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  understand  your  statement,  and  I  want 
you  to  repeat  it  ag&in,  slowly.     I  do  not  see  how  you  get  600  per  cent. 

Mr.  Schwab,  u  the  selling  price  is  $6 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Tlie  American  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  Senator.  There  would  be  included  in  this 
American  wholesale  selling  price  a  dutv  of  60  per  cent  on  $6,  or  $3.60, 
a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  or  $1.50,  mating  a  total  of  85  per  cent  for 
profit  and  duty,  or  $5.10.  Assuming  that  the  other  charges  I  re- 
ferred to  would  be  li  per  cent,  or  9  cents,  that  would  leave  about 
13i  per  cent  for  the  actual  foreign  cost  of  the  article,  or  81  cents. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  is  six  times  13^  per  cent.  It  would  mean  that 
the  foreign  cost  would  be  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  selling  price,  and 
the  duty  on  foreign  cost  about  450  per  cent  instead  of  60  per  cent 
as  now. 

Senator  Cuetis.  What  would  you  sell  it  for  ?  # 

Mr.  Schwab.  $6  is  the  assumed  selUng  price  here  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  what  the  suggested  60  per  cent  duty  on  the  American- 
valuation  basis  would  mean.  Included  is  25  per  cent  for  profit  and 
overhead,  probably  a  fair  average.  When  you  mark  these  goods  you 
must  mark  them  with  a  profit,  because  frequent  change  of  style  means 
eventually  you  must  have  a  loss. 

Senator  Jones.  My  information  was  just  the  same  as  you  have 
given,  but  I  wanted  to  bring  it  out  for  the  record,  that  that  was  the 
usual  figure  of  the  selling  profit  and  overhead  charge  in  expenses  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  further  like  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man who  appeared  before  also  referred  to  a  certain  class  o?  laces 
which  were  shown  here  as  made  on  the  Lever  go-through  machine, 
and  that  he  is  meeting  with  destructive  German  competition  on  these 
goods.    This  committee  has  means  of  finding  out  that  there  is  no 
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industry  established  in  Germany  with  the  Lever  go-through  ma- 
chines. The  gentleman  is  apparently  mistaken.  There  is  a  class  of 
goods  sold  in  Germany  which  is  a  different  class  of  goods.  Our 
committee  stands  committed  to  provisions  to  protect  the  American 
manufacturers  against  an  influx  of  goods. 

There  is  another  matter  with  respect  to  a  certain  character  of 
goods  which  ftre  made  on  the  Lever  go-through  machines.  They 
are  a  popular-priced  article  and  vary  in  price  from  5  cents  up.  The 
bulk  of  them  sell  for  5  cents.  They  sell  very  lai^ely  in  the  5-cent 
stores^  and  are  used  by  the  masses  for  trimming  inexpensive  gar- 
ments. I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  j^oods  have  not  been 
made  efficiently  or  come  down  sufficiently  in  the  United  States  and 
could  have  come  dovm  further.  I  will  demonstrate,  on  the  other 
hand,  during  the  war  we  were  not  getting  the  French  goods  to  any 
extent,  and  we  could  not  take  the  goods  here,  as  they  were  poorly 
made,  not  finished  correctly,  even  from  England,  who  is  the  origmator 
of  the  Lever  machine  and  Lever  goods.  It  would  deprive  die  people 
of  satisfactory  goods  of  this  character  if  we  could  not  get  the  French 
goods.  They  are  called  Val  laces.  I  would  like  -to  leave  for  com- 
parison samples  of  these  articles  made  with  the  same  material  and 
the  same  construction  in  the  various  countries,  and  the  difference 
will  be  obvious. 

However,  this  same  Lever  machine  makes  other  articles  of  the 
character  I  have  here  most  successfullv  in  America. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  they  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  machines  in  Germany  ? 

Air.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  no  Lever  machines  in  Germany; 
thev  are  not  used  there. 

Senator  Watson.  They  are  not  used  by  the  lace-manufacturine 
industry  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and 
English  abroad.  On  some  soods  the  English  excel  ^d  on  some  the 
French  excel.  Here  are  a  few  classes  of  goods  made  on  these  mar 
chines  which  indicate  the  various  styles.  These  are  manufactured 
in  America.  Here  is  one  article  I  can  get  for  $1.50  a  yard  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  made  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  That  first  article  you  laid  down  1 

Mr.  Schwab.  This  article  here  is  made  in  America  at  $1.50.  I 
have  here  an  article  offered  from  France.  I  have  just  received 
these  samples,  and  it  will  cost  us  $2.50  to  land  the  French  article. 
Here  is  an  article  furnished  by  another  firm.  The  American  article 
is  from  $2.50  to  $1.50.  The  European  cost  landed  originally  is 
about  $4  on  the  same  article. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  does  it  cost  more  to  make  it  here  than  it 
does  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Senator,  I  have  illustrated  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  fact  that  they  are  36  inches  wide  with  a  large  amoimt  of  material 
in  them  would  have  something  to  do  with  it.  These  large  articles 
are  less  here  than  abroad.  The  smaller  articles  shown  before 
require  more  labor.  Here  is  another  article  we  buy  for  75  cents 
here.    The  cost  of  this  article  to  land  from  France  would  be  $1.05. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  The  French  article  is  wider  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir.  They  are  all  36  inches  wide.  I  have  several 
others,  but  I  believe  that  will  serve  the  purpose.  Here  is  also 
from  this  Lever  go-through  industry  another  article  made  of  heavier 
weight  than  this  article  here,  which  also  can  not  be  brought  over 
from  England  or  France,  as  the  American-made  article  is  cheaper. 

Senator  Sxjthkrland.  The  French  or  English  article  costs  more 
laid  down  here  than  the  domestic  article  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  By  far,  Senator. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  want  us  to  understand  that  the  wages 
paid  there  are  higher  than  those  paid  here  in  the  same  branch  of  the 
mdustry  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Senator,  as  I  explained  before,  the  articles  which  I 
show  have  a  large  amount  of  material.  While  requiring  much  labor, 
the  amount  of  labor  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  large  amount  of 
material  used.  The  most  stylish  articles  to-day  yielding  the  lai^est 
volume  of  business  and  profits  in  laces  have  been  of  American 
manufacture. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  French  and 
English  articles  i 

Mr.  Schwab.  Sbcty  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  price  is  quoted  including  the  dutvt 

A&.  Schwab.  Including  the  duty  and  charges  of  landing  in  x^ew 
York. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  that  account  for  most  of  this  excess 
over  the  domestic  price  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Naturally  it  adds  to  the  cost  and  ispartially  respon- 
sible and  fully  protects  American  industries.  We  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  60  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  cost.  We  have  ^ne 
further  and  on  German  goods  stand  committed  to  a  just  provision 
for  additional  duty  if  found  necessary. 

Senator  Suth;prland.  Generally  speaking,  you  prefer  the  foreign- 
made  article  to  that  made  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  necessarily.     It  is  a  question  of  style  and  price. 

There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to.  The  gentle- 
man who  spoke  before  on  so-called  Schiffli  laces  and  embroideries 
mentioned  my  firm  having  a  factory  in  Austria.  He  is  misinformed. 
The  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member  formerly  had  for  many  years  a 
factory  in  Austria,  which  in  1912  or  1911  was  scrapped. 

The  gentleman  also  showed  some  net  flounces  made  on  Schiffli 
machines.  I  might  say  I  have  used  thousands  of  yards  of  these 
flounces  made  in  America  as  against  100  yards  or  50  made  abroad, 
and  they  can  be  made  here  in  competition  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  ICAX  NEUBXXBGEa,   BBPRBSBKTINO  THE  LACE 
AND  BMBROIBEBY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AKBBICA  (INC.). 

t 

Mr.  Neububgeb.  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  said 
in  the  brief  which  Mr.  France  has  submitted,  and  what  Mr.  Schwab 
I^as  said. 

I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  statement  made  bv  a  representative 
of  a  domestic  manufacturer,  who  spoke  about  tnere  being  a  dis- 
crimination, and  many  idle  machines  in  western  New  York  or  wher- 
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ever  the  industry  is  located.  That  is  usually  true  all  over  the  world 
in  regard  to  these  laces  and  embroideries,  with  the  exception  of  Ger- 
man;)^. In  regard  to  laces  and  embroideries,  they  are  subject  to 
fashion,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  embroideries  have  not  been  m  style 
or  demand  by  the  trade  to  which  we  are  selling.  The  people  who 
have  made  big  money  during  the  war,  when  importations  were  not 
coming  m,  should  not  cry  out  suddenly  now  and  want  protection  ad 
infinitum,  simply  because  their  business  is  slack  now.  That  condi- 
tion exists  all  over. 

It  was  stated,  referring  to  me,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  importers 
who  was  here  formerly  had  machines  and  sold  them  two  years  ago. 
I  have  operated  macmnes  both  here  and  in  Switzerland,  and  I  sold 
them  out  because  I  am  a  dealer  in  laces  and  embroideries,  and  did 
not  care  to  be  a  manufacturer  In  order  to  have  an  open  market  to 
draw  from.  That  was  the  reason  I  sold  the  machines.  The  man  to 
whom  I  sold  them  has  made  a  f  ortime  since  he  had  them.  Sometimes 
in  the  manufacture  of  ah  article  where  a  man  is  resourceful,  that  is 
what  will  happen. 

All  I  want  to  say  La  answer  to  this  same  gentleman's  statement 
that  instead  of  selling  imported  goods  we  should  sell  domestic  goods 
hereafter  is  from  the  statement  he  has  made  that  he  wants  55  or  60 
per  cent  protection  on  American  valuation,  what  chance  is  there  for 
anybody  to  sell  any  goods  at  such  a  terrific  price,  which  can  be  re- 
tailed to  the  ultimate  consumer  only  at  a  prohibitive  rate  ?  There 
is  no  chance  for  any]|^ody  to  exist  that  way.  The  importer  who  brings 
the  ^oods  in  from  other  lands  is,  in  my  estimation  and  I  think  that 
of  the  committee,  just  as  necessary  a  link  ui  the  chain  of  commerce 
as  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

LEVEB  LACES. 

[Paragiaph  1430.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  N.  BEBBY,   LYNN,  MASS.,  BBPBESENT- 

ING  THE  BICHMOND  LACE  WOBXS. 

Mr.  Bebrt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  letting 
me  appear  at  this  time.  I  was  qmte  ill  this  morning  and  last  night, 
which  explains  my  not  appearing  here  this  morning.  I  am  ill  now, 
but  I  am  ready  to  make  a  try  of  it,  and  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a 
few  moments. 

My  name  is  Henry  N.  Berry  and  my  residence  Lynn,  Mass.  I  am 
vic^  president  and  the  largest  stockholder  of  the  Richmond  Lace 
Works,  and  we  manufacture  lace  on  the  Lever  go-through  machine. 
The  Lever  go-through  machine  manufactures  lace. 

I  am  representing  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  and  also  the  Lace 
Association  Manufacturers  of  New  England. 

I  came  here  not  as  an  expert  but  as  a  business  man  with  practical 
experience,  particularly  in  building  up  the  Richmond  Lace  Works. 

In  1908  two  or  three  of  my  business  friends  and  myself  decided 
that  we  would  invest  in  the  establishment  of  a  Lever  go-through 
lace  plant,  and  we  did  establish  in  the  village  of  Alton,  K.  I.,  near 
Westerly  in  that  State,  a  go-through  plant,  which  at  that  time  con- 
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tained  three  of  the  Lever  go-through  machmes.  The  plant  was  a 
very  small  one  at  that  thne.  We  graduallj  increased  our  invest' 
ment.  We  increased  the  number  df  Lever  go-through  machines, 
and  we  developed  the  plant  until  to-day  we  have  thirty  of  the  Lever 
go-through  machines,  and  our  investment,  which  started  somewhere 
around  )K0,000,  as  I  remember  it,  is  to-day  in  excess  of  $600,000. 
We  have  now  a  complete  plant,  not  only  for  making  the  fabric  <m  the 
Lever  ^through  machines,  but  also  for  doing  the  oleaching,  dyeing, 
and  finishing,  so  that  we  now  get  out  the  complete  product. 

Our  company  is  typical  of  practically  all  the  go-tnrough  lace  com- 
panies in  the  country. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  jon  mean  by  a  eo-through  machine  t 

Mr.  Berbt.  It  is  the  name  given  to  the  macnine.  It  is  a  sort  of 
weaving  process  based  on  a  card.    I  am  not  an  expert. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  a  lace  called  go-through  lace ! 

Mr.  Berbt.  No;  that  is  the  name  of  the  machine. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  machine  T 

Mr.  Berry.  Yes;  it  is  the  Lever  go-through  machine.  The  name 
'' Lever''  comes  from  the  man  who  invented  it,  while  the  tenn 
'^ go-through"  comes  from  the  process,  which  means  a  certain  kind 
oi  weave.  These  machines  are  used  by  practically  all  the  lace  com- 
panies in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Didn't  you  get  the  machine  in  free  of  duty  f 

li^.  Bebrt.  Most  of  them  came  in  free  of  duty;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  remember  that  we  put  them  on  the  free  list  in 
order  to  get  you  started  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Berbt.  Yes.  We  took  advantage  of  that.  We  heard  rumors 
that  they  might  be  gotten  in  free. 

We  started  in  1908.  At  that  time  we  had  three  machines.  In 
1909  and  1910  the  duty  was  taken  off  the  machines,  and  we  imported 
most  of  our  machines  during  that  period.  We  have  had  to  buy  one 
or  two  more  since.  We  have  gone  ahead  until  our  investment  now 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600,000.  The  product  that  we  get  out  in 
the  course  of  the  year  will,  perhaps,  run  up  to  somethi^  over  a 
million  dollars.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Ilichmond  Lace  Works 
alone. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ?    Just  what  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Bbrrt.  Briefly,  this  is  what  we  want.  We  want  60  per  cent 
on  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  45  ?  • 

Mr.  Berry.  Instead  of  45,  because  I  am  satisfied  from  my  prac- 
tical experience  that  that  is  the  minimum  that  we  can  live  on. 

Senator  Shoot.  On  the  foreign  valuation  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Berry.  As  to  the  foreign  valuation,  I  can  not  tell  you.  I 
should  have  to  leave  that  to  the  experts,  but  I  know  it  would  be 
a  figure  that  would  be  absurd.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  here  by 
some  of  the  people  who  have  been  asked  at  130  per  cent.  I  am  not 
sure  of  that,  but  I  am  sure  of  the  60  per  cent. 

After  investing  our  money  and  putting  up  a  plant  on  70  per 
cent  originally,  tnen  60  per  cent,  and  having  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  uovemment  to  buy  these  machines,  we  find  that  we  are  com- 
peted with  to  such  an  extent  that  unless  we  are- protected  to  the 
extent  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation  we  shall 
soon  be  extinct. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Berrt.  We  are  hustling  to  find  a  place  to  put  our  goods. 
We  are  not  succeeding  m  runnmg  at  full  capacity.  We  have  run 
more  than  we  should  otherwise  have  run  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
pUed  up  our  business  hoping  big  biisiuesB  would  come^  and  hoping 
lor  and  relying  on  adequate  protection  to  save  the  investment  wnicn 
we  have  made  based  on  a  tariff  of  70  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  and 
also  bv  reason  of  having  brought  in  machines  during  tnat  one  year 
free  of  duty. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  think  that  this  condition  is  due  to  im- 
portations t 

Mr.  Berrt.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  that  is  a  large  portion 
of  it.  I  will  cite  some  cases  very  briefly,  because  I  do  not  need  to 
take  up  time  on  it. 

We  are  putting  out  a  pattern  which  we  are  selling  for  $2.80.  A 
pattern  that  is  exactly  identical  is  being  offered  in  c-ompetition  with 
us  in  all  directions  to-day  at  $1.80|  sul^tantiaUy  less  than  our  cost. 

A  pattern  that  we  are  putting  out  for  $4.10  is  manufactured  in 
Germany  and  is  being  offered  on  all  sides  at  $2.15. 

A  third  pattern  that  we  are  putting  out  at  $4.50  is  being  offered  by 
Germany  at  $3  in  our  markets. 

A  fourth  one  that  we  are  putting  out  at  $5.85 

Senator  Watson.  Does  that  mean  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Berrt.  No;  that  is  the  gross. 

Senator  Watson.  We  want  to  know  the  unit. 

Mr.  Berrt.  Oh,  yes.  I  am  glad  you  spoke  of  that.  Our  imit  is 
thegross.    These  figures  that  I  am  giving  you  are  for  the  gross. 

The  fourth  pattmi  that  we  are  putting  out  for  $5.85  is  being 
offered  by  Germany  in  competition  with  us  at  $4.  Those  are  four 
important  patterns  for  us.  In  all  those  cases  they  are  being  offered 
at  substantially  less  than  our  cost. 

Senator  Dilunoham.  To  whom  are  they  offered  ? 

Mr.  Berrt.  To  the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  offered  in  the  same  market  ? 

Mr.  Berrt.  Yes;  in  the  same  market.  Our  salesmen  first  find  it 
out  by  going  to  these  men.  They  say,  ''Oh,  no;  I  do  not  want  to 
talk  to  you;  I  have  this  pattern,  this  same  thii^,  that  I  can  buy 
cheaper.    Good  day." 

Senator  Dillingham.  Does  that  correspondingly  low  price  go  on 
through  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Berrt.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  looked  into 
the  retail  trade. 

Mr.  Berrt.  I  have  to  a  slight  extent.    Do  you  mean  the  public  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Certamly. 

Mr.  Berrt.  Oh,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  speak  of  the  consumer  as 
the  manufacturer  to  whom  we  sell  our  lace.  He  builds  it  up  in  the 
way  of  trimmings. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  was  speaking  of  the  general  public  when 
I  said  "consumer."  I  was  wondering  whether  the  Germans  sold 
their  goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  a  less  price  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Berrt.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  sales  that  I  am 
talking  about  are  sales  in  large  quantities.    My  experience  has  been 
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solely  confined  to  where  we  sell  them  m  competition,  namely,  to  the 
manufacturer.     We  sell  only  to  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Watson.  What  Senator  Dillingham  was  trying  to  get  at 
was  whether  that  smaller  price  goes  on  tm'ough  to  the  ultunate  con- 
sumer or  whether  the  retailer  makes  an  exorbitant  profit. 

Mi".  Berry.  I  doubt  if  it  does.  My  belief  based  upon  experience 
is  that  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a  high  price  and  that  a  great 
big  profit  is  made  by  the  retailer.  However,  we  never  sell  except  to 
the  manufacturers.  That  has  been  our  business  solely.  That 
illustrates^  in  a  general  way,  what  we  are  up  against.  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  must  have  the  American  valuation  in  order  to  be  protected. 
In  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  to  put  a  huge  per  cent  of  duty — perhaps 
140  per  cent — on  the  foreign  valuation  is  not  businesslike  nor  tne 
proper  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  difference  if  that  is  what  it  amounts  tof 

Mr.  Berry.  Well,  if  it  were  the  equivalent  mathematically,  it 
would  be  the  same,  but  I  believe  there  are  two  differences,  and 
differences  that  we  know,  namely,  that  the  same  goods  come  from 
different  countries  and  they  have  different  foreign  invoice  prices. 
Therefore  it  tends  to  make  the  market  unsettled.  I  believe,  further, 
with  a  big  ad  valorem  duty  placed  on  the  foreign  valuation,  the 
temptation  is  going  to  be  mucn  greater  to  have  those  invoices  from 
abroad  manipulated.  I  believe  that  the  American  appraisers  on 
this  side  will  be  perfectly  helpless  and  will  not  be  able  to  have  the 
data  in  front  of  them  or  to  verify  that  data  in  any  proper  way  if  the 
f  orei^  valuation  is  used,  whereas,  if  the  American  valuation  is  used— 
that  IS,  the  local  wholesale  price  on  this  side — the  American  valuers 
can  determine  that  and  have  the  data  and  methods  of  checking  up 
the  data  before  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  importers 
of  foreign  goods  do  not  put  the  price  down,  or  that  they  have  not 
put  it  down  in  the  past,  as  low  as  they  could  possibly  do  it. 

Mr.  Berry.  I  suppose  that  is  true.  Senator.  I  am  not  an  expert 
alon^  this  line.  I  simply  am  a  practical  manufacturer.  I  am  by 
far  tne  largest  stockholder  in  the  Kichmond  Lace  Works.  It  is  my 
money  that  went  into  it,  and  I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  what  1 
believe  and  what  I  feel  from  my  personal  experience.  I  further 
believe,  from  the  best  study  that  I  can  give  to  the  subject,  that  if 
we  put  on  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  American  valuation,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  an  easy  picnic;  it  is  ^oing  to  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
rather  difficult.     It  is  not  going  to  be  a  snap. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  to  use  the  closest  management  in  the  mill 
and  we  have  had  also  to  employ  the  closest  buying  of  our  yams. 
I  think,  at  that,  we  have  been  rather  fortunate  in  our  buying  of  the 
yams.  I  believe  from  all  the  facts  before  me,  as  far  as  I  can  see  as  a 
manufacturer,  that  we  need  that  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valua- 
tion. I  further  beheve  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  thing  in 
the  future.  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  to  continue  this  very 
careful  buying,  and  we  shall  have  to  have  prudent  management  and 
shrewd  manipulation  of  our  business. 

I,  therefore,  most  earnestly  ask  that  rate.  I  further  wish  to  say 
this — and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact — that  at  my  plant,  as  I  am  pleased 
to  call  it,  we  have  figured  closer,  and  so  far  have  had  better  mana^ 
ment  in  our  operations  than  almost  all  of  the  other  lace  compames. 
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Therefore,  I  state  with  great  confidence  that  all  the  lace  companies  in 
our  line  of  manufacture  using  the  Lever  go-through  machine  need 
that  minimum.     I  believe  some  need  it  more  than  we  do. 

Gentlemen,  unless  you  have  some  questions,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say.  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  in  a  practical  way  what  we  need  and 
why  we  need  it. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  filing  a  memorandum,  which  is  not 
a  technical  brief,  but  merelv  a  memorandum  which  I  dictated  before 
I  left  Boston.     It  is  along  the  lines  I  have  already  indicated. 

I  crave  your  indulgence  for  mj  inabiUty  to  appear  this  morning, 
and  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  hearing  me  this  afternoon. 

BKIEr  or  HSVRT  V.  BER&T.  RXPBBSZVTnrG  THS  RIGHXOim  LACB  WORKS. 

« 

The  plant  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  is  in  a  way  symbolical  of  the  plants  of  the 
various  lace  companies  in  this  country.  They  were  all  started  under  the  protection 
of  the  American  tariff.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works. 
In  1908  two  or  three  business  men  looking  about  for  an  advantageous  investment 
and  for  a  Intimate  business  looked  into  the  manufacture  of  lace  by  means  of  Lever 
^-through  machines,  which  had  been  used  for  some  considerable  time  extensively 
m  France  and  in  Great  Britain  but  which  were  comparatively  little  known  in  the 
United  States.  To  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  lace  with  these  machines  in  the 
United  States  was  to  a  considerable  extent  an  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
business  had  been  a  success  in  Great  Britain  ana  in  France  and  there  was  in  force 
a  United  States  law  placing  a  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
merchandise  of  this  character.  Tnese  investors,  believing  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
business  and  relying  on  the  tariff  duty  contained  in  the  tJnited  States  revenue  law, 
established  the  plant  of  the  Richmond  Lace-  Works  in  the  year  1908,  starting  the 
manufacture  with  three  Lever  go-through  lace  machines.  The  plant  was  located 
in  Alton,  R.  I.,  near  Westerly,  in  that  State,  and  the  investors  continuously  from 
1908  on  increased  their  investment  and  developed  the  plant  and  the  business  of 
selling  the  product  of  the  machines.  The  number  of  the  machines  gradually  increased 
until  at  the  present  time  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  is  operating  30  Levers  go-through 
machines  and  the  investment  to-day  is  approximately  $600,000.  The  company, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  distinctly  successful  and  has  improved  in  value  and  in  effi- 
ciency during  that  period  and  up  to  the  present  time. 

Around  the  year  1910  the  Government  enacted  a  law  exempting  these  Lever  go- 
through  machines  from  any  duty  for  a  period  of  about  one  year.  We  increased  tne 
number  of  our  machines  laigely  during  that  period.  This  was  an  invitation  to  us 
to  invest  American  money  in  tnis  business. 

The  inception  of  the  company,  the  original  investment,  the  additional  investment 
as  the  years  proceeded,  ana  the  development  of  the  business  have  all  been  under- 
taken relying  on  the  duty  in  force  under  the  tariff  laws  and  further  relying  on  a  con- 
tinued reasonable  protection  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government;  and 
what  is  true  of  the  Richomnd  Lace  Works  is  in  general  true  of  every  lace  plant  in 
the  country. 

At  the  present  time  the  plant  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  comprises  not  only 
the  30  Levers  go-through  machines  above  mentioned  but  also  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  necessary  auxiliar>r  machinery,  including  machinery  and  equipment  for 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  fmishing  lace  goods.  Our  power  plant  is  a  combmation  of 
coal  and  water  power,  including  two  water-wheels,  two  steam  engines,  and  two  elec- 
tric generators.  In  addition  to  the  plant  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  owns  practically 
all  t£e  land  on  which  the  village  of  Alton  is  located.  It  owns  the  houses  where  a 
large  proportion  of  its  workmen  live,  these  houses  accommodating  50  families.  The 
Richmond  Lace  Works  also  has  a  store  building,  a  water  supply  system,  and  generates 
and  supplies  electric  current  for  lighting,  power,  etc.,  throughout  the  village  of  Al- 
ton. This  company  employs  from  135  to  150  persons  in  the  mill  and  also  supplies 
work  for  approximately  130  families  outside  the  mill — thia  for  thread  drawing, 
these  families  bein£;  scattered  over  a  radius  of  about  10  miles  from  the  factory.  The 
pay  roll  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  for  four  weeks  in  October,  1921  was  approxi- 
mately 120,000.  The  character  of  lixe  laces  manufactured  is  laigely  Gluny  and  torchon 
laces  with  some  vals.  Diuring  the  history  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  we  have  had 
competition,  and  at  times  very  close  competition,  from  the  laces  imported  from 
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abroad,  and  it  has  only  been  by  the  closest  managementi  coupled  with  very  careful 
purchase  of  yarns,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  compete  wiu  any  succeaB  agtinBt 
the  imported  laces. 

Recently  we  have  been  threatened  with  a  competition  which,  unless  checked, 
spells  ruin  for  the  lace  industry.  Under  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  Great  War 
and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  war  period  the  business  of  manufacture  of 
lace  on  Lever  «>-through  machines  was  a  normal  business  which,  if  most  carefully 
managed  with  shrewd  buying  and  careful  management,  insured  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return,  but  never  hu^  retiuns  and  never  any  returns  except  under  the  most  careful 
manipulation;  and  tms  business  was  always  carried  on  in  close  busineaB  competition 
with  the  imported  laces. 

This  business  could  only  have  been  started  under  the  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
prescribed  in  the  tariff  laws  of  the  countrjr.  It  could  only  nave  developed  and  con- 
tinued to  live  under  an  adequate  protection  by  these  tanff  laws.  It  can  only  exist 
now  and  in  the  future  under  a  suitable  tariff  protection.  Given  an  inadequate  tariff 
protection,  the  result  inevitably  will  be  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  businesB  as  a 
whole,  and  this  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  or  of  guesswork. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  market  has  been  flooded  with  German  and  Frendi 
laces  of  the  same  character  and  style  as  those  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
these  laces  are  beine  offered  in  our  markets  and  in  competition  with  our  goods  at 
prices  substantially  less  than  our  cost  of  manufacture.  This  is  the  simple  net.  It 
does  not  require  any  argument  to  show  that  unless  this  state  of  things  is  corrected 
the  lace  industry  in  this  country  is  doomed. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  is  one  means  and  one  means  only  for  maintaini^ 
the  present  and  future  existence  of  the  lace  industry  and  that  is  an  adequate  tariC 
The  precise  question  before  your  committee  is,  What  is  an  adequate  tariff?  llie 
amount  of  tariff  varies  somewhat  with  the  different  classes  of  lace  manufactured. 
The  experts  of  the  American  Lace  Association  have  computed  from  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  data  a  schedule  recently  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  showing  that  the  protection  needed  by  the  lace  business  requires 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  at  least  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 

Any  material  valuation  from  sucn  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  would  be  totally 
inadequate.  And  this  duty  of  60  per  cent  would  not  give  us  any  easy  task.  In  order 
to  continue  in  business  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  importations  and  to 
^ve  anv  adequate  return  whatever  to  the  investors  in  these  lace  works  the  business 
in  the  future  would  have  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  degree  of  close  and  careful 
management  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past.  Not  only  do  we  need  adec^uate 
protection  as  indicated  herein  but  we  need  it  quickly.  We  can  not  indefinitely 
maintain  our  organizations  in  the  face  of  this  foreign  competition. 

We  are  advised  that  our  views  are  combated  in  various  directions  by  the  importers, 
by  retailers  who  import,  by  the  organized  trades  of  Germany  with  the  possibility  of 
subsidization,  and  these  various  influences  exert  themselves  through  a  more  or  less 
effective  propaganda.  We  have  no  propaaanda  to  put  forth.  We  come  before  you 
and  give  you  the  facts  in  relation  to  our  business  and  the  existing  difficulties  and 
future  dangers.  We  offer  to  prove  the  facts  which  we  assert.  We  ask  for  protection 
from  you — for  adequate  protection,  and  we  place  our  case  in  your  hands  with  the 
utmost  confidence. 

The  Richmond  Lace  Works  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Lace  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  we  are  authorized  to  ask  on  behalf  of  that  Association  for  a  tariff  pro- 
tection of  at  least  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation.  This  associa- 
tion comprises  an  investment  of  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGO  N.  SCHLOSS,  BEPBESENTING  TBiE  LIBEBTT 
LACE  AND  NETTING  WOBKS,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y.,  AND  AHEBICAK 
LACE  MANTJFACTTJBING  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  a  brief  you  may  file  it  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

I^fr.  ScHLOSS.  Yes;  I  have  a  brief  which  I  would  like  to  submit 
later  to  the  committee. 

I  represent  the  Liberty  Lace  &  Netting  Works,  of  New  York,  and 
am  also  a  member  of  tne  tariff  committee  of  the  American  Lace 
Manufacturers'  Association. 
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The  industry  which  I  represent  is  principally  the  Lever  lace.  The 
manufacture  of  Lever  lace  was  established  in  this  country  in  1909 
and  1910  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  when  we  started  in  business, 
and  we  imported  our  machines  free  oi  duty  at  that  time,  under  a 
protection  of  70  per  cent  on  our  goods.  Since  that  time  the  Under- 
wood bill  has  reouced  that  to  60  per  cent. 

To  start  with,  I  would  like  to  answer  the  former  speaker  about 
these  laces  [indicating].  I  believe  some  of  these  are  our  goods.  At 
least  they  look  like  ours. 

Are  they,  Mr.  Schwab  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Mr.  Schwab  said  we  sell  them  for  $1.50  a  yard. 
They  are  made  of  artificial  silk. 

What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this :  These  goods  were  imported  from 
France  at  $4.50,  $5,  and  $6  a  yard.  The  article  is  a  distinct  nov- 
elty. It  comes  somewhat  under  the  category  of  the  flower  shown 
to  you  this  morning.  The  Calais  manufacturers  produce  artistic  goods. 
They  make  the  more  degant  and  higher  q^uality  of  merchandise. 
The  article  comes  to  this  coimtiy,  and  the  unporter  or  the  retailer 
who  sometimes  buys  his  goods  in  Europe  puts  them  on  sale  at  a 
very  hi^h  price,  and  I  have  found  on  that  particular  item  the  profit 
put  on  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  so  tremendous  that  it  was 
possible  for  us  to  compete.  We  have  commercialized  the  article, 
reducing  qualities,  makmg  sometimes  the  same  pattern  and  some- 
times smmar  patterns,  and  we  are  selling  those  ^oods  to-day  at 
$1.50  a  yard,  permitting  the  importer  to  make  his  profit  at,  Mr. 
Schwab  says,  25  per  cent,  and  allowing  the  retailer  to  make  a  profit 
of  50  p^  cent  on  hia  cost,  and  sometimes  more  than  that.  That 
allows  that  merchandise  to  go  to  the  consumer  or  buying  public  for  a 

f;ood  deal  less  money  than  the  importer  could  have  imported  tibem 
or. 

If  these  goods  come  in  at  $4  a  yard,  why  does  the  American  manu- 
facturer sdl  the  goods  for  $1.50?  He  has  protection,  according 
to  this  gentleman.  Why  does  he  not  take  advantage  of  itt  Does 
not  eompetition  among  the  American  manufacturers  take  «are  of 
that)  So  I  do  not  think  we  need  fear  overprotection.  (Competition 
will  take  care  of  that  matter. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  is  only  one  manufacturer  it  will  not  take 
care  of  it. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  If  there  is  only  one  manufacturer? 

Senator  Shoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  SoHix>ss.  Oh,  no.  But  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  are  beginning  to 
make  them  now  in  their  factory.  ThMi»  are  five  or  six  others  in  this 
country  making  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  all  sdling  them  at  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  About  the  same  price.  The  market  price  is  usually 
established  by  the  different  manuiacturers. 

As  I  say,  this  is  the  novelty  end  of  the  line.  The  standard  grade  of 
lace  made  is  a  different  kind.  We  make  the  same  eoods  in  this 
country  as  are  made  in  France.  We  can  tell  how  much  it  costs  to 
make  soods  in  France.  This  happens  to  be  the  only  item  that  we 
are  able  to  compete  with,  because  the  foreign  manufacturers  have 
put  on  such  a  tremendous  profit. 
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When  this  lace  paragraph  was  written  in  the  House,  CongressmaD 
Garner^  at  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  made 
this  remark  in  regard  to  lace^  and  it  is  in  the  record: 

This  being  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  schedules  in  the  tariff  law  it  seems 
to  me  you  ought  to  have  a  thorough  survey  of  it  by  tiie  Tariff  Commiteion  in  order 
that  the  committee  might  get,  as  far  as  it  can,  the  impartial  viewpoint  of  that  body. 
Undoubtedly  the  statistics  in  this  instance  would  show  that  it  would  stand,  from  a 
revenue  standpoint,  a  considerably  larger  rate  than  it  has  now. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  Mr.  Green,  who  reallj 
wrote  the  paragraph  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  made  this 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

Even  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  would  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  American  manufacturers 
of  laces  to  continue  in  business.  Laces  can  be  brought  in  at  one-third  the  cost  of 
domestic  production. 

That  is  absolutely  true.  The  goods  are  sold  on  a  close  margin  of 
profit.  The  great  disparity  in  the  cost  of  making  lace  in  this  country 
and  Europe  is  entirely  due  to  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  labor 
cost.  As  an  example  of  the  difference ,  I  want  to  speak  of  the 
weaver.  A  lace  weaver  in  Lyons,  France  earns  $9  a  week;  we  pay 
from  $55  to  $60. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  machines  does  the  American 
weaver  operate  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  One  machine. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Just  one  machine? 

Mr.  ScHLOSs.  One  machine.  The  usual  work  on  a  lace  machine 
is  18  hours  a  day.  The  weavers  work  in  shifts.  The  machines  are 
very  expensive.  The  cost  before  the  war  was  about  $7,000  to  build 
and  set  them  up.  Naturally,  to  produce  economically,  we  must  get 
all  the  work  out  of  them  that  we  can.  The  trade  m  Europe,  tne 
same  as  here,  works  these  machines  18  to  20  hours  a  day,  18  hours 
now.    I  mean  under  normal  conditions.    To-day  we  are  not  working. 

A  warper  earns  in  Lyons,  France,  $6.50;  in  this  country  we  pay 
them  $42. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  figure  that  $6.50  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Convert  the  foreign  wage  per  week  in  the  current  rate 
of  exchange. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  figures  are  all  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  your  brief. 

Mt.  ScHLOss.  I  will  do  so. 

Our  industry  is  practically  demoralized.  Last  Friday  we  received 
a  telegram  stating  we  would  have  a  hearing  to-day,  and  we  im- 
mediately sent  out  form  telemms  to  all  the  members  of  our  associa- 
tion and  some  of  the  maniuacturers  who  are  not  members  of  the 
association,  reading  as  follows: 

Your  tariff  committee  is  scheduled  for  hearing  before  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Friday  morning.  Wish  to  report  actual  present  condition  of  industry  as  portrayed 
by  each  plant.  Wire  us  what  percentage  of  normal  you  are  running;  also  all  possible 
iuormation  which  the  Finance  Committee  shojuld  have  ae  to  conduition  of  industry. 
Immediate  telegraphic  reply  imperative. 

Here  are  the  replies.  I  will  not  read  all  of  them,  but  I  would  like 
to  read  a  few  of  them.    Here  .is  one  from  the  Van  Raalte  Co.: 

We  report  90  per  cent  standing  idle  at  present. 
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Seekonk  Lace  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.: 
Operating  one-third  of  plant  with  no  proepecta  of  any  future  businen. 

New  England  Lace  Mills,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. : 
BuflineflB  very  poor.    Running  of  plant  varies  10  to  15  per  cent  of  normal. 

Jennings  Lace  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

Lace  buflinees  most  unsatisfactory.    Running  at  times  about  20  per  cent  normal . 

Phoenix  Lace  Mills,  Phoenix,  R.  I.: 

Running  about  25  per  cent  of  normal.  Business  very  dull.  One  customer  who 
oould  keep  mill  busy  buying  from  Germany  to  our  entire  exclusion. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thej  all  run  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Yes,  su*. 

(The  remaining  replies  are  as  follows;) 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^Present  time  running  24  per  cent  of  employees  and  75  per  cent 
of  time.  In  other  words,  running  7  hours  a  day  inst^d  of  9  and  13. men  instead  of 
59. — Bromley  Lace  Co. 

Riverpoint,  R.  I. — Operating  35  per  cent  of  normal.  Never  saw  domestic  lace 
business  so  poor.  This  is  caused  by  flooding  of  market  with  foreign  goods.  In  our 
own  case  the  competition  is  principally  from  France,  while  we  can  not  get  cost  for 
our  merchandise,  loreign  laces  are  being  dumped  into  New  York  and  sold. — ^Warwick 
Lace  Works,  Geo.  H.  Clark,  general  manafi;er. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Replying  to  your  telegram,  we  wish  to  state  that  our  looms  are 
only  partly  employed,  and  those  which  are  working  are  on  goods  sold  at  cost  in  order 
to  keep  machinery  in  operation  and  workers  employed. — Patchogue  Plymouth  Mills 
Corporation. 

rawtucket,  R.  I. — Operating  one-third  of  plant  with  no  prospects  of  any  future 
business. — Shokonk  Lace  Co. 

Phoenix,  R.  I. — Running  about  25  per  cent  of  normal  business.  Very  dull.  One 
customer  who  could  keep  mill  busy  buying  from  Qermany  to  our  entire  exclusion. — 
Phoenix  Lace  Mills,  Dana  C.  Hyde,  Secretary. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Lace  business  most  imsatisfactory.  Running  at  times  about 
20  per  cent  normal. — Jennings  Lace  Works  (Inc.). 

Philadelphia,  Pk. — ^EEave  oeen  averaging  about  one-fifth  normal  production  on 
Levers  lace  machines.  Closing  down  Fnday  night  for  two  weeks.  Future  prospects 
not  encouraginff. — ^North  American  Lace  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Plant  working  now  one-third  normal  without  profit.  Face 
shutdown  in  near  future.  Was  clos^  twice  in  1921  for  several  weeks.  Impossible 
to  compete  on  veilinra  owing  to  depreciated  French  currency. — ^American  veiling 
Co.,  Southlanghome,  Pa. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. — ^Business  has  never  been  worse  in  our  experience,  and  our  con- 
cern was  founded  in  1899.  We  can  not  compete  with  French  vals  or  Gennan  cluny. 
Our  employees  have  shrunk  from  455  to  82.  Without  tariff  relief  with  Aiterican 
valuation  we  can  see  no  way  out. — Aaerican  Textile  Co.,  P.  T.  Phillips. 

Reading,  Pa. — Lace  machines  now, running  43  per  cent  at  normal.  Cluny  laces 
being  imported  at  less  than  50  per  cent  of  our  cost  of  production.  Absolute  paralysis 
of  industry  unless  adequate  protection  is  secured  promptly. — Narrow  Fabric  Co. 

Elyria,  Ohio. — Prices  at  which  laces  are  being  imported  have  already  compelled 
us  to  discontinue  manufacturing  certain  lines,  and  unless  adequate  protection  is 
given  ouickly  the  unemployment  situation  already  grave  will  get  worse  at  this  time  of 
year.  We  usually  have  irom  one  hundred  to  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  advance 
business  booked.  We  have  absolutely  no  orders  now  and  operating  10  per  cent 
caTOidty. — The  American  Lace  Manufacturing  Co. 

Phila[aelphia,  Pa. — Replying  to  your  telegram  of  the  19th  we  are  working  at  70  per 
cent  of  normal  basis  and  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent;  this  is  on  account  of  foreign  competi- 
tion and  inadeauate  protection  from  low  foreign  exchange  rate. — ^Fine  Art  Lace  Co. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.— Oi)erating  about  40  per  cent  of  normal  due  to  foreign  competi- 
tion.— ^American  Bobbinet  Co. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.— Business  very  poor.  Running  of  plant  varies  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  normal. — New  England  Lace  Mills. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — ^We  are  running  50  per  cent  time  and  employees. — Martin  Hinkel 
Lace  Co. 
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New  Y(»rk,  N.  Y. — Our  plant  is  numing  about  10  per  cent  of  normal.  The  goods 
which  we  are  producing  at  the  present  only  novelties.  Business  and  staple  goods 
stopped  completely  on  account  of  foreign  competition.  Unless  immediate  retief 
sdyen  by  protective  tariff  out  industry  caa  not  survive. — liberty  Lace  and  Netting 
Works. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — ^Answering  your  telegram,  our  plant  is  working' about  one-third 
normal  and  will  show  a  loss  for  this  vear.  Foreign  competition  due  to  depreciated 
currencv  being  cause. — ^WilHam  J.  Urchs,  Presidentlntemational  Veiling  Co.,  ^atenon, 
N.  J. 

West  Bairington,  R.  I. — Our  plant  of  46  machines  is  idle  except  for  a  few  machines 
whidi  are  sampling.  We  find  it  absolutely  imboesible  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
factured artides  that  are  flooding  the  marKet  to-day.  Unless  some  protectbn 
against  these  foreign  goods  is  given  us  at  an  early  date  we  will  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness.— ^Rhode  Island  Lace  Works. 

Lehighton,  Pa. — We  are  working  a  little  better  than  60  per  cent  normal  under 
depresMd  biudness  conditions.  Mill  was  closed  entirely  during  month  of  November, 
and  also  eight  months  during  year  of  1920.  The  lace  industry  of  America  needs  better 
protection  than  it  has  th\is  fir  received  in  order  that  the  millions  invested  may  ^ve 
employment  to  laige  classes  of  skilled  labor  and  help  in  operation  about  600  machmee 
in  uiis  country. — ^Lehighton  Lace  Go. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.--Our  lace  plant  is  not  more  than  one-third  employed  at  the 
present  time,  and  unless  we  get  relief  we  will  have  to  close  down  altc^ther.— Hall 
Lace  Co. 

Somerville,  N.  J. — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  wish  to  say  we  are  not  running  2  per 
cent  of  our  plant  and  we  are  selling  below  cost.  We  sincerely  hope  relief  is  forth- 
coming on  the  tariff,  otherwise  we  shall  be  compelled  to  close  our  nml  indefinitely.— 
Redf em  Lace  Works. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rates  are  you  asking  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Sixty -per  cent  on  the  American  market  valuation. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  that  be  on  the  foreign  valua- 
tion } 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Mathematically  figured,  150  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  mean  by  "mathematically  figured" I 

lifr.  SoHLOSs.  When  the  House  wrote  the  bill,  I  believe  they  figured 
out  a  mathematical  formula.  If  we  say  45  per  cent  on  .American 
market  valuation,  it  is  45  per  cent  of  100  per  cent,  leaving  55  per  cent 
for  the  foreign  cost.     Dividing  60  by  40  would  give  150  per. cent. 

Senator  Jones.  What  about  the  figures  Mr.  Schwab  gave  to  us 
awhile  ago  1 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  I  don't  concede  his  figures  are  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  fault  with  his  figures  ? 

Mp.  Schloss.  I  could  not  quite  follow  Mr.  Schwab's  figiures,  when 
he  said  S6  was  the  market  price  on  which  he  was  to  pay  duty.  He 
said  that  was  six  times  the  original  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  If  we  assume  that  the  wholesale  price  of  the  article 
is  S6,  and  60  per  cent  of  that  is  your  tariff  duty,  tnen  he  allowed  25 
per  cent  of  the  S6  as  the  expense  and  overhead  charges  and  profit  of 
the  dealer.  That  would  make  85  per  cent.  Then  he  allowed  in 
addition  to  that  cartage  and  packing  charges,  which  I  think  he  put  in 
conservatively  at  about  1^  per  cent,  whicn  would  give  a  total  of  86} 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Y^sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  would  only  leave  13^  per  cent  as  the  foreign 
cost  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Schloss.  The  way  I  would  figure  it  would  be  to  divide  the  S6 
by  186i  per  cent,  which  would  give  you  the  foreign  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  You  can  not  do  that  and  allow  60  per  cent  on  the 
American  valuation. 
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Mr.  SoHLOss.  Senator,  it  depends  on  who  makes  the  Ajnerican 
market  valuation. 

Senator  Jonbs.  We  have  assumed  that  the  American  market  value 
is  S6  per  yard. 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  60  per  cent  of  that  would  be  the  tariff. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  25  per  cent  of  that  would  be  the  importer's 
charges. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  another  1^  per  cent  wou](i  be  the  packing  and 
cartage  charges. 

Mr.  ScHLOSs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Which  would  only  leave  13^  per  cent  for  your 
foreijm  value.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  escape  the  figures  wnich 
Mr.  Schwab  gave  us. 

Mr.  ScHLOSs.  I  think  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  take  the  American 
price. 

Senator  Smoot.  These  are  not  comparable  goods.  If  you  figure 
as  the  witness  did,  and  take  25  per  cent  of  the  article  assumed  to  be 
S6,  what  the  witness  said  was  correct;  but  that  is  only  in  case  there 
are  no  comparable  goods.  You  can  not  apply  that  to  99  per  cent  of 
the  goods  that  are  l^ing  shipped  in  here.  ^ 

Senator  Jones.  Take  it  comparable  or  noncomparable,  and  if  you 
have  a  rate  of  60  per  cent  it  will  figure  out  the  way  Mr.  Schwab 
figured  it. 

Senator  Citbtis.  You  can  illustrate  it  better  by  those  made  in 
France  and  Great  Britain  and  made  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
piece  of  goods  made  in  France,  and  here  is  a  piece  made  in  this 
country.    Those  are  comparable.    The  American  price  here  is  S1.50. 

Mr.  ScHiiOss.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  the  goods  are  comparable  it  will  not 
figure  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  It  strikes  me  that  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference  whether  they  are  comparable  or  not.  If  the  tariff  is  60 
per  cent  on  this  article,  the  wholesale  price  is  $6 — 60  per  cent  of  it  is 
tariff,  25  per  cent  of  it  is  importer's  charges,  and  1^  per  cent  packing 
and  cartage  charges;  it  only  leaves  13^  per  cent  of  the  coet  of  the 
article  abroad. 

Senator  Smoot.  Sixty  per  cent  of  SI  is  60  eents,  but  60  per  cent  of 
60  cents  does  not  make  $1. 

Senator  Jones.  But  60  per  c^it  of  $6  makes  S3.60.  Twenty-five 
per  cent  on  S6  makes  it  $1.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  figure  that  ourselves. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  trying  to  get  this  witness  to  explain  the  fault 
in  Mr.  Schwab's  figures.  I  do  not  think  thus  far  he  nas  made  any 
explanation,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  make  one,  if  he  can. 

Mr.  ScGSLOBS.  I  can  cmly  say  that  150  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
valuation  is  the  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 
Mathematically  it  figures  out  that  way,  the  same  as  45  per  cent 
figures  81.7  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  give  you  this  problem.  We  have  an  article, 
call  it  what  you  will. 

Mr.  Sghix>ss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  It  sells  at  the  wholesale  price  in  this  couMry  at  S6. 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  duty  on  that  article  is  60  per  cent  on  the 
American  valuation. 

Mr.  SoHLOss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  importer  makes  25  per  cent  upon  his  sale 
price  here. 

Mr.  SoHLOss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  ask  you  to  figure  in  that  case  how  much 
that  article  costs  abroad. 

Mr.  SoHLOSS.  It  costs  about  $3.25,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  ao  not  see  how  you  can  get  that.  It  sells  for  S6 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  185  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  of  that  is  tariff. 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  S3.60? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  importer  has  made  25  per  cent,  or  SI. 50 1 

Mr.  ScHLoss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  amounts  to  S5.10. 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  It  is  the  other  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  figures  discounts  the  other  way. 

Senator  Jones.  I  womd  like  you  to  explain  why  it  does  not  work 
*out  that  way,  if  you  are  going  to  have  60  per  cent  as  the  tariff  on  the 
American  valuation. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Take  $3.25  and  add  85  per  cent  and  see  where  that 
brings  you.     That  is  the  foreign  cost.    That  brings  you  to  S6. 

Senator  Jones.  I  suppose  it  will. 

}iT.  ScHLOSs.  That  is  the  way  I  figure  it. 

Senator  Jones.  By  what  authority  do  you  figure  it  in  that  way? 
Where  does  that  get  you  a  60  per  cent  tariff  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Tne  S6  includes  the  60  per  cent  and  the  25  per  cent. 
It  is  really  185  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  wholesale  price  is  $6,  and  if  the  tariff  is  60 
|)er  cent  on  the  American  wholesale  price,  does  not  that  tariff  amount 
to  S3.60 « 

Mr.  SoHLoas.  I  suppose  it  does,  if  you  figure  it  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  If  tne  importer  has  charged  25  per  cent  as  his  sell- 
ing price,  has  he  not  charged  another  $1.50? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  because  his  selling  price  was  not  $6. 

Senator  Jones.  His  selling  price  ia  $6. 

Have  you  made  the  only  explanation  of  that  which  you  care  to 
make  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSs.  At  this  time;  yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little 
time  to  explain  it  to  you.  I  will  write  you  a  letter  on  that,  and  then 
I  can  explain  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  would  like  to  explain  it  in  a  private 
way  and  not  for  the  record? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  I  should  like  to. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  when  we  American  manufacturers 
are  asking  a  certain  amount  of  protection  we  are  not  really  in  compe- 
tition with  the  importers.     We  are  in  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
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facturers.  There  is  where  wo  want  to  be  protected.  The  importer 
can  buy  his  goods  in  Europe  and  compete  with  us,  keep  us  out  of 
business,  but  it  is  the  foreijgn  manufacturer  who  makes  the  profit 
over  there.  He  sells  it  to  the  importer  and  pays  the  duty,  and  the 
importer  adds  his  25  per  cent  pront  and  we  can  not  compete. 

All  we  are  asking  for  is  a  rate  of  duty  that  will  allow  us  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  sell  to 
the  importer.  We  have  done  it,  and  we  do  it  to-day.  During  the 
war  bone  of  the  importers,  I  believe,  lost  any  money.  I  think  they 
were  very  prosperous,  and  they  were  dependent  to  a  very  large  extent 
upon  the  American  manufacturer  of  an  infant  industry.  This  in- 
dustry has  really  only  started  to  get  on  its  feet,  and  we  got  this  knock 
in  world's  condition  which  has  made  it  necessary  that  we  have  some 
protection.    We  have  no  protection  to-day. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  can  be  gotten  on  his  feet,  I  do  not 
think  overprotection  or  too  much  protection  will  increase  the  price. 
The  competition  among  American  manufacturers  has  always  resulted 
in  bringing  down  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  importer  is  using 
the  foreign  goods  to  get  a  very  considerable  profit. 

A  matter  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  at  all,  has  been  the 
competition  which  we  have  to-day  with  China.  The  Chinese  are 
employing  ovet  half  a  million  girls  making  lace  by  hand.  In  the 
statement  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  retailers'  association,  he  said 
that  hand-made  lace  is  sold  by  the  Chinese  manufacturer  at  6  cents 
a  yard.  That  is  hand  made,  not  machine  made.  I  figured  that 
labor  is  the  largest  part  of  that,  and  put  it  at  4  cents  a  yard  for  labor. 
A  Chinese  girl  certainly  can  not  proauce  a  yard  in  less  than  three  or 
four  hours.  With  a  48-hour  week,  and  4  cents  for  a  yard  of  lace, 
that  amounts  to  about  48  cents  a  week  for  a  48-hour  week.  We 
are  paying  $50  to  $60  a  week  to  our  machine  workers.  We  do  not 
make  nand-made  lace.  Our  machine-made  lace  is  in  competition 
with  that  hand-made  article  of  China. 

To  demonstrate  that,  I  call  your  attention  to  veiling.  In  the 
years  gone  by  we  have  been  very  large  manufacturers  of  veilings. 
We  are  entirely  out  of  the  business  now.  AH  of  the  veiling  that  is 
now  selling  on  a  large  scale  is  what  is  called  chenilled  veiling.  These 
dots  are  put  on  by  hand.  To  do  that  work  in  this  countrv  costs  about 
60  cents  a  thousand  dots.  We  can  not  and  do  not  ask  for  Plough 
protection  to  allow  us  to  produce  that  article  here  in  competition 
with  France.  It  is  landed  here  to-day  in  large  quantities  at. 20  to 
21  cents  a  vard.    Oneyard  contains  about  1,500  or  1,600  dots. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  it  retail  for  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Somewhere  between  85  cents  and  SI  a  yard. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  total  value  of  veilings  imported  in 
1919  was  $2,626;  in  1920,  $20,684;  in  1921,  $34,217.    * 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Of  course,  you  have  the  values  there. 

Senator  La  Follette.  i  es. 

Mr-  ScHLOSS.  But  when  you  take  yardage  or  quantity,.  I  think  you 
will  find  quite  an  increase.  We  are  in  competition  with  France  on 
this  article. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  article  made  in  China? 

Mr.  ScHLOSs.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  None  of  it  is  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  ScHLOSs.  No,  sir.  We  can  not  compete  with  veilings.  We  used 
to  do  a  large  business  on  it.  This  article  [indicating]  made  by  machine 
is  somewhat  like  it,  and  costs  us  about  32-^  cen&  a  yard  to  make. 
If  we  had  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  protection  on  this  article  wfaidi 
would  prevent  it  being  landed  at  20  cents,  we  could  sell  our  article 
at  32^  cents  and  35  cents  or  37^  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  of  your  article  did  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  In*  1919  and  1920,  I  think,  our  veiling  busmess 
amounted  to  possibly  $600,000  or  $700,000.  Our  principal  business 
was  in  this  article  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  been  competing  with  that  ? 

Mr.  vScHLOSS.  Up  to  the  time  of  present  conditions,  when  the  pro- 
tection which  we  had  was  wiped  out. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  first  begin  making  this  machine 
article  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  In  1910.    Really,  in  1911  we  started  manufacturing. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  able  to  compete  then,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  We  were  able  to  compete  to  a  certain  extent  only. 
We  could  make  a  low  quality  in  competition  with  the  better  quality 
that  thev  made  on  the  other  side.  We  could  never  compete  witn 
an  article  that  represented  qualit]^,  because  there  was  too  much 
labor  in  that,  but  we  tried  to  imitate  .the  imported  articles  with 
cheap  domestic  articles,  and  in  that  way  did  some  business. 

S^ator  Jones.  How  many  concerns  in  this  country  produce  the 
article  you  hold  in  your  hand  ? 

Mr.  Sghloss.  NoDody  now.  We  have  not  sold  any  since  last 
March.  Van  Raalte  Go.  were  engaged  in  it,  and  a  concern  in  Lang- 
home,  Pa.,  the  American  VeiUng  Co. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  they  begin  to  make  that  particnl&r 
article  ? 

Mr.  SoHLOSS.  The  American  Veiling  Co.  started  in  1918,  I  think. 
Van  Saalte  started  about  the  same  time  we  did,  in  1911.  They 
started  before  we  did.  There  was  a  concern  that  is  now  out  ot 
businass,  which  started  about  1909. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  start  in  a  business  in  1910  or  1911 
when  you  hnew  in  advance  that  you  could  not  compete  with  the 
foreign  product  ? 

JiT.  SoHLOSS.  We  did  not  know  that,  Senator.  We  thought  we 
could.  We  had  70  per  cent  protection.  Under  the  Underwood  bill 
it  was  reduced  to  60  per  cent,  and  we  could  not  have  lived  under  the 
Underwood  bill  if  it  had  not  oeen  for  the  war. 

Senator  Jones.  What  are  you  asking  for  now  ? 

1&.  SoHLOSs.  Sixty  per  cent  on  the  American  market  valuation. 

The  CHAntiLLN.  Your  industry  would  have  been  ruined  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  war ) 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Absolutely,  sir. 

The  Chatkman.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Jones.  You  want  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  t 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  We  will  assume  that  this  Chinese  veiling  costs  20 
cents  a  yard. 
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Mr.  ScHLOss.  There  is  no  Chinese  veiUng  here  was  talking 
about  Chinese  lace. 

Senator  Jones.  This  French  veiling. 

Mr.  SOHLOSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  It  costs  20  cents  a  yard  ? 

Mr.  SoHLQSB.  To  land  here. 

Senator  Jones.  To  land  here  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  And  60  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Jones.  If  20  cents  is  the  foreign  cost;  at  what  price 
woidd  that  veiling  have  to  sell  in  this  country  in  order  to  pay  a  60 
per  cent  tariff  on  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  SoHLOSs.  To  whom  ?    To  the  wholesaler  ? 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  would  the  wholesaler  have  to  sell  this 
article  for,  if  he  paid  60  per  cent  tariff  based  on  the  American  valu- 
ation plan  and  allowed  25  per  cent  for  overhead  and  profit  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  About  44  or  45  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  make  that  ? 

Mr.  SoHLOss.  That  is  not  a  competitive  item. 

Senator  Jones.  Under  this  bill  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference  wheUier  it  is  competitive  or  noncompetitive.  If  you  scJl 
an  article  at  a  fixed  pnce^  and  your  tariff  is  based  upon  that  pricey 
it  does  not  make  any  diflterence  how  you  arrive  at  tne  price.  Tlie 
price  is  so  much,  ana  the  tariff  is  so  much  of  that  price. 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  I  figured  that  60  per  cent  is  about  150  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  market  value. 

Senator  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  is  not  150  per  cent.  You  want  60 
per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  The  wholesaler  usually  estabhshes  his  selling  price 
on  his  goods  when  he  imports  them. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  figure  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  this  wholesales  at  $1.33  a  yard,  and  you  take  60 
per  cent  of  that  for  your  tariff,  25  per  cent  for  your  overhead  and 
expense  and  profit  of  the  importer,  and  your  cartage  and  packing 
charges,  it  would  leave  you  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  That  is  the  same  problem  you  gave  me  before.  I 
can  not  figure  it  the  way  you  do. 

The  few  examples  that  I  have  shown  you  show  that  we  require 
about  66  per  cent,  but  we  are  asking  for  60. 

One  other  point  is  that  in  paragraph  1430  we  should  like  to  have, 
and  we  think  you  will  see  the  justice  of  it,  the  words  inserted ''  whether 
finished  or  unfinished."  Those  words  are  not  included  in  the  para- 
graph, and  lace  has  very  often  been  imported  in  the  raw  state,  or  in 
an  unsewed  condition,  or  unfinished  condition  of  some  kind,  and  I 
think  those  words  should  go  in  that  paragraph,  "whether  finished  or 
unfinished."  We  have  wntten  a  letter  to  the  committee  embodying 
that  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  very  careful  consideration 
to  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  ScHLoss.  I  think  that  is  all,  unless  there  are  some  further 
questions. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  you  have  been  fully  questioned. 
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STATEMENT  OF  H.  A.  PHILLIPS,  BBIDGEPOBT,  CONN.,  BEPBB- 
SENTING  THE  AHEBICAN  LACE  MANXTFACTUBEBS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Mr.  Philups.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to 
say  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Schloss  has  said.  I  think  he  has  covered 
the  subject.    I  should  like  to  submit  this  brief  for  your  formation. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

We  urge  your  committee  to  increase  the  rate  provided  for  our  industry  under  para- 
graph 1430  of  H.  R.  7456  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  viduation  to  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation. 

In  granting  the  45  per  cent  rate,  as  is  shown  by  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  21, 
Hon.  William  R.  Green,  under  whose  supervision  paragraph  1430  was  prepared  for 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

**Even  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  would  not  be  sufficient  tc  permit  American  manufac- 
tiu-ere  of  laces  to  continue  in  busine.'K.  Traces  can  be  brought  in  at  one-third  the  coot 
of  domestic  production.'' 

The  statement  made  by  the  Congressman  from  Iowa  is  an  exact  recitation  of  the 
facts,  and  it  ia  becausie  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  that  our  tariff  committee  is 
pleading  with  your  committee  to  give  us  a  higher  rate,  such  as  will  afford  us  protec- 
tion necessary  to  permit  the  industry  to  live. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  thoroughly  understand  the  situation  with  rdation 
to  our  industry,  which  is  vastly  different  Uian  that  existing  in  most  of  the  industries 
in  the  United  States,  we  refer  you  to  the  following  facts: 

It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  in  1909  that  it  was  at  all 
possible  to  establish  the  lace  industry  in  America,  notwithstanding  many  unsuo- 
cesafui  attempts  made  prior  to  that,  under  an  ad  vidorem  rate  of  60  per  cent.  Con- 
gress, in  1909,  provided  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  70  per  cent  and  allowed  lace  machines 
to  be  admittea  into  this  country  free  of  duty  for  the  period  of  about  a  year.  This 
provision  was  made  to  encourage  the  creation  of  a  lace  industry  in  America  and  for 
no  other  reason.  Aa  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  law  of  1909  there  are  to-day 
more  Uuin  600  Lever  or  go- through  lace  nuichines  and  approximately  1,000  circular 
lace  machines  engaged  in  this  industry  in  this  country,  wnile  prior  to  1909  there  were 
but  83  Lever  or  go-through  machines  and  no  circular  machines. 

These  maMneB  are  loirated  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticnit,  New  York,  New  J<'rscy, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

1 1  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  as  aqainst  the  600  Lever  or  go- through 
machines  operating  in  this  country  there  are  approximately  9,990  Lever  or  go- through 
machines  located  abroad,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  approximately 
50,000  circular  lace  machines  in  Germany. 

There  is  to-day  invested  in  this  industry  an  approximate  capital  of  $21,000,000. 
with  opportunity  for  employment  for  approximately  8,000  people,  which  number  w&« 
actually  employed  until  the  great  innux  of  foreign  mercnandise  into  this  country 
made  it  imposdble  for  the  la  e  industry  hero  to  compete. 

While  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  is  but  an  infant  industrj'.  it  must  neverthelw? 
be  remembered  that  it  is  in  competition  with  years  of  experience  in  la-e  making 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  and  from  father  to  son  in  many  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe.  1  n  addition  to  the  many  thousands  of  men  and  women 
working  on  ma  'hine-ma<le  lacres  in  Europe,  there  are  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  still  engaged  in  making  lare3  by  hand  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  reported 
that  there  are  to-day  one-half  million  persons  in  southern  ('hina  eneaged  in  niaking 
lar>es  by  hand.  A  very  large  part  of  this  labor  is  about  the  lowest  pain  labor  of  Europe 
and  the  Orient.  Lace.^  are  mainly  made  of  cotton,  silk,  and  linen,  and  other  materials 
are  also  u^ed,  as  fa^hion^  dictate.  All  the  before- mentioned  advantages  of  produdng 
fecllities  and  experience,  combined  with  advantages  in  the  procurement  of  raw  ma- 
terials, gives  the  European  manufacturers  a  dominating  advantage. 

It  (*an  harily  be  ex|>erted  that  a  young  industry  of  such  endless  variety,  so  compli- 
cated, and  of  su"h  intrica  .y  of  manufacture  as  the  lace  manufacturing;  industr)'. 
where  so  much  skill  is  rec|uired.  should  be  able  to  compete  with  a  competitor  of  more 
than  fifteen  time?  its  productive  capacity  and  more  than  ten  times  it?  age  and 
experience. 

We  are  submitting  herewith  examples  which  we  believe  will  prove  conclusively 
to  your  committee  that  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  on  American  valuation  does  not  alfoni 
eumcient  protection  to  permit  our  industry  to  continue. 
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Selling  prioM  of  American  and  foreign  manufacturers. 


Selling 
price  of 
American 
manufac- 
turer. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Veiling per  yard.. 

VeiJing do 

Veiling do 

Veiling do 

VelUng do.... 

Valencienne  lace per  12  yards.. 

Valencienne  lace do 

Valencienne  lare do 

Valencienne  lace do 

Valencienne  lace do.... 

Valencienne  lace do 

Valencienne  lace do 

Valencienne  lace do 

Valencienne  lace do 

Valencienne  lace do ... . 

Valencienne  lace do 

Valencienne  lace do 

Assorted per  144  yards.. 

Cluny do 


'I 


Torchon do.., 

Andfllet do.. 

Laces do.., 


Centt. 

7.64 

20.80 

10.38 

164.40 

5.63 
107 
40 
56 
71 
38) 
50 
146 
30 
38 
46 
58 
70 

89.95 
21.65 
13.10 

6.74 

5.95 


Selling 

price  of 

foreign 

manuuc- 

tnrer. 


Average. 


Centi. 
2.42 
7.39 
5.28 

19.87 
1.26 

31 

12 

17 

22 

12 

15 

40 

IH 

14.'4 

17.3 

23 

28.8 

$4.20 
9.36 
4.68 
2.55 
3.00 


Amori'jan 
valua- 
tion, rate 
of  duty 
required. 


Percent. 
68 
64 
73 
88 
77 
71 
70 
60 
69 
69 
70 
72 
61 
62 
61 
60 
59 
68 
57 
64 
63 
49 


66 


From  theoe  examploB  it  is  obviouB  that  the  rate  required  in  our  industrv  ifl  over 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation.  The  samples  applying  to  the  above 
examples  are  on  file  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  where  they  were  filed  under  date  of  February  18,  1921. 

The  great  difference  in  the  costs  of  these  articles  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  European  markets  is  entirely  due  to  the  great  difference  in  wages 
paid  to  the  workers  in  the  different  branches  of  the  industry,  as  made  plain  by  the 
following  schedule  of  comparative  wages  as  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee under  date  of  February  8,  1921: 

Comparative  unton  wages  in  Lyon  and  New  Yorhy  per  week  of4S  hovxs. 

New  York, 

Liberty  Laoe 

it  Netting 

Works. 


Plain  net  weavers 

littoe  weavers 

Warpers 

3ra8B  bobbin  winders 

SUk  winders 

Threaders 


860.00-166.00 
56.00-60.00 

42.00 
80.00-36.00 

22.00 
36.00-30.00 


Comparative  wages  in  Nottingham  and  New  York. 


Day  work,  per  hour 

Tying  in  warps,  per  thousand  threads 

Weaving,  laoes  or  veilings  (50-tnch  quality),  per  rack 

Brass  bobbin  winding,  per  thousand 

Threading,  per  thotuand 

Q  iri  and  hoy  learners ,  per  hour 

Mending: 

Per  rack 

360raoks 

Draftsman,  per  week: 

Apprenuoe 

Improvers 

Draftsman 


Nottingham. 
England. 

New  York, 

Liberty  liaoe 

&  Netting 

Works. 

10.18 
.36 
.18 
.12 
.16 
.09 

.03 
7.60 

6.00 

11.00 

.    833.00-80.00 

SO.  80 

1.30 

.40 

.40 

.60 

.30 

.10 

26.00 

16.00 

26.00 

860.00-  80.00 
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We  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
members  of  our  aflsociation  are  prepared  at  any  time  to  permit  of  the  freest  inspection 
of  their  books  and  records  and  to  supply  tlus  committee  with  any  informatbn  in 
their  possession  to  substantiate  the  statements  made  herein. 

KADEIBA  EKBBOIDEET. 

[Paragraph  1430.] 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  M.  LANE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BEPBESENT. 
ING  MANT7FACTUBEBS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  MADBIBA  EM- 
BBOIDEBY. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  state  your  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  an  attorney  and  my  office  address  is  149  Broad- 
WOT.  New  York  City. 

Tne  Chaibman.  What  is  your  business  t 

Mr.  Lane.  I  represent  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  Madeira 
embroidery.  I  speak  for  Mr.  David  Metzger,  whose  name  .appear? 
in  the  list  of  witnesses. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  appear  as  a  manufacturer  or  as  an  atr 
tomey  t 

Mr.  Lane.  I  appear  as  an  attorney. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator  Penrose,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  I  am  not  a 

Practical  man.  Mr.  Metzger,  who  is  a  practical  man,  could  not  be 
ere  to-day. 

We  appeared  before  you  when  the  American-valuation  plan  was 
under  discussion,  and  at  that  time  we  submitted  a  brief  which  went 
into  the  facts  that  we  desired  to  submit  to  you  very  fully.  What 
I  have  to  say  is  merely  to  recur  very  briefly  to^  the  propositions 
advanced  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  rate  imposed  oy  para- 
graph 1430  on  Madeira  embroidery.  It  was  intimated  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  committee  at  that  time  that  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  rates  was  hardly  jgermane  to  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can valuation,  and  we  simply  wish  to  call  the  rate  to  your  attention. 

The  trade  which  I  represent  manufacture  and  import  hand  em- 
broidery from  the  island  of  Madeira  and  adjacent  islands.  The 
I>roduct  is  what  is  known  as  Madeira  embroiderv.  The  names 
signed  to  our  petition  represent  all  or  practically  all  of  these  con- 
cerns engaged  m  business  in  New  York,  which  is  to  say  substantially 
the  Madeira  embroidery  trade  of  the  coimtry.  We  appear  at  this 
time  merely  to  say  that  the  rate  of  37*  per  cent  imposed  upon  em- 
broidery by  paragraph  1430  of  the  bill  will  have  to  be  materially 
reducea  if  the  Amencan  valuation  plan  is  retained,  or  the  importing 
trade  in  this  commodity  will  be  wiped  out  and  incidently  $2,000,000 
of  revenues  which  the  Government  collects  from  it.  The  hignest 
rate  which  this  product  will  bear  on  the  American  valuation  basis 
is  22^  per  cent,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
valuation,  computed  upon  the  normal  ratio  oetween  foreign  prices 
and  domestic  prices.  This  product  has  paid  60  per  cent  for  30  years. 
These  importers  have  no  objection  to  a  continuance  of  that  rate. 

Senator  Shoot.  Would  that  rate  make  150  per  cent  on  the  for- 
eim  valuation  or  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  The  rate  of  37^  per  cent,  Senator  Smoot,  as  we  have 
computed,  would  amount  to  about  135  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
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valuation.  That  would  make  necessary  an  increase  in  the  whole- 
sale selling  price  of  the  commodity  of  about  35  per  cent  without  any 
increase  in  the  normal  wholesale  profit.  Even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  the  industry  no  such  an  increase  would  be 
possible.  Much  less  so  when  the  trade  is  faced,  as  it  is  now,  with 
an  era  of  declining  prices. 

The  most  important  thine  in  connection  with  Madeira  embroid- 
eries is  that  they  are  an  absolutely  noncompetitive  product  with 
anything  manufactured  in  this  country  in  any  fair  sense.  They 
are  not  produced  here  and  never  will  be  produced  here  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  They  are  a  native  product  of  Madeira,  peculiar 
to  the  island,  purely  hanawork,  no  machine  work  whatever  on  them, 
obtainable  only  in  limited  quantities,  and  could  not  be  commer- 
cially produced  in  commercial  quantities  except  by  a  class  of  labor 
such  as  is  found  among  relativeljr  primitive  people,  where  you  get 
the  painstaking  patience  and  skill  in  handiworK  that  is  found  among 
that  population. 

There  is  not  onljr  no  compensating  benefit  to  any  American  industry 
under  this  prohibitive  rate  of  37^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the 
result  of  15  years  of  American  industry  and  enterprise  in  developing 
the  industry  in  Madeira  and  nearby  islands  will  be  wiped  out. 
American  capital  has  been  very  largely  invested  in  Madeira  and  con- 
trols 75  per  cent  of  the  production. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  of  that  commodity  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question  without  some 
specific  article  being  m  mind.  It  consists  of  art  linen,  doilies,  table 
covers,  napkins,  handkerchiefs,  and  things  of  that  kind.  There  is  an 
infinite  variety  of  articles  with  a  range  in  prices  as  wide  as  the  variety. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  you  have  mucn  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  valuation  on  which  a  tariff  should  be  figured  under  the  plan  as 
proposed  by  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  The  industry  has  already  expressed  itself  upon  that 
subject,  and  feels  that  the  difficulties  of  this  plan  would  be  aosolutely 
fatal  to  its  existence.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  to  discuss 
that  now,  for  we  have  already  spread  it  upon  the  record  quite  fully. 
The  uncertainties  of  it  are  great. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  discussed  that  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  LfVNE.  We  have  discussed  that  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  before  this 
committee  and  is  in  the  printed  record. 

Have  you  anything  further  to  state?     The  hour  is  growing  late. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  want  to  say  that  the  industry  employs  a  large  number 
of  people  in  this  country  to  handle,  box,  launder,  sell,  and  ship  the 
goods.  ~  They  are  not  in  competition  with  any  American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  stated. 

Mr.  Lane.  There  would  be  a  large  number  of  people  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

The  rate  on  embroidery  should  not  be  higher  than  22^  per  cent 
on  the  American  valuation,  if  that  plan  is  retained.  It  is  appreciated 
that  machine-made  embroidery  may,  in  the  estimation  of  the  com- 
mittee, require  different  treatment.  In  that  event,  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  matter  to  place  a  separate  classification  in  paragraph 
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1430  for  articles  embroidered  exclusively  by  hand.  I  think  that  is  a 
class  generally  in  which  there  is  no  competition  with  the  domestic 
product,  of  a  serious  character  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  file  this  brief  for  printing  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  memorandum  we  submit  we  refer  to  our  former 
brief.  I  merely  wish  to  suggest  that  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  ha?e 
that  printed  in  this  part  of  the  record 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not.  We  can  not  reprint  matter.  You  can 
refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  have  referred  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  all  we  care  to  do.     I  thank  you  very  much. 

BKIBF  OF  THOMAS  X.  LAVE,  NXW  TORS  OZTY,  REPRSSSNTIHO  THE  MAngpi^ 

EXBBOIBERY  INDUSTRY.* 

The  signers  of  this  memorandum,  who  are  manufacturers  and  importera  oi  Ma- 
deira emoroideries,  submitted  to  your  committee  on  July  27,  1921  (Committee 
Print,  part  3,  pp.  179-187),  orall^r  and  in  the  form  of  a  brief  a  protest  against  the 
adoption  of  the  American  valuation  plan  as  impossible  of  apphcation  to  Madeira 
embroideries,  now  made  dutiable  at  37^  per  cent  ad  valorem  m  paragraph  1430  of 
H.  R.  7456.  The  objections  expressed  at  that  time  have  not  been  lessened  but  con- 
firmed by  further  consideration  of  the  proposal.  It  promises  to  annihilate  this  industry 
and  wipe  out  the  substantial  revenue  which  the  Government  derives  from  it,  if  adopted 
in  anything  like  the  present  form. 

Your  conmiittee  has  since  announced  that  it  favors  the  American  valuation  plan, 
although  there  have  been  intimations  that  the  plan  as  tentatively  adopted  mav  be 
modified;  to  what  extent  we  are,  of  course,  not  informed  and  assume  nas  not  oeen 
determined. 

Nevertheless,  while  paragraph  1430  is  under  consideration,  it  is  important  to  recur 
to  an  objection  to  the  rate  now  proposed  on  embroideries,  which  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  tne  American  valuation  scheme. 

As  affecting  Madeira  embroideries,  the  rate  of  37^  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  approximately  135  per  cent  on  foreic^  valuation  and  would  necessitate  ao 
increase  of  about  35  per  cent  in  the  wholesale  smiing  price  of  the  commodity  without  in- 
creasing the  normal  wholesale  profit.  No  such  increase  in  the  selling  price  is  now  pos- 
sible nor  IB  it  conceivable  that  it  ever  will  be  possible.  This  rate,  or  anything  remotely 
approaching  it,  will  destroy  the  import  traae  in  Madeira  embroideries  and  deprive 
tne  Government  of  $2,000,000  collected  annually  in  duties.  It  will  practically  wipe 
out  the  commercial  production  abroad  of  these  embroideries.  This  will  be  to  tne 
injury  of  American  industrv,  enterprise,  and  capital,  for  American  interests  are  domi- 
nant in  the  embroidery  inaustry  of  Madeira  ana  control  75  per  cent  of  the  production. 
A  large  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  whose  labor  is  required  for  handling, 
boxing,  laundering,  selling,  shipping  and  distributing  these  goods  after  they  arrived 
here  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

There  will  be  no  compensating;  benefit  to  any  American  industr}^.  Madeira  em- 
broideries are  not  made  in  the  United  States  and  no  product  that  is  companble  or 
competitive  in  any  fair  sense  is  made  here.  Nor  is  there  the  remotest  probability 
that  anything  like  them  will  ever  be  produced  in  this  country.  They  are  entirely 
handwork  of  peculiar  construction  ana  design  and  are  a  native  product  of  Madeira 
pure  and  simple.  Thev  require  a  patience,  sKill,  and  aptitude  in  handicraft  posseted 
only  by  the  local  workers  and  not  to  be  found  except  among  relatively  prioiitiYe 
populations. .  The  quantity  obtainable  is  at  all  times  limited. 

This  product  has  paid  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  valuation  for  over 
30  years,  under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  the  Dingley  Act  of  1894,  the  Payne-Ald- 
rich  Act  of  1901,  and  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  of  1913. 

This  is  the  highest  rate  which  any  of  the  protective  tariffs  have  imposed  upon 
embroideries  and  your  petitioners  have  no  objection  to  its  continuance.  The  rate  of 
37 i  per  cent  on  American  value,  as  proposed  in  the  pending  bill,  would  considerably 
more  than  double  the  duty  that  has  been  collected  for  three  decades,  without 
advantage  to  any  domestic  industry  and  with  great  injury  to  an  American  enterprise 
abroad.    As  a  revenue  measure  it  would  be  self  destructive. 
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Theee  considerations  were  discussed  in  more  detail  in  our  brief  filed  on  July  27, 
1921  (Committee  Print,  part  3,  pp.  179-187),  to  which  the  committee  is  referred. 

If  the  duty  is  to  be  computea  at  the  American  selling  price,  a  rate  of  22^  per  cent 
would  be  fully  eauivalent  to  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  wnich  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  30  years.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows,  with  reference  to 
a  t3rpical  article  selling  at  $10  in  the  United  States  and  costing  $3.75  in  Madeira: 

Foreign  price $3.  75 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  on  foreign  value,  $3.75,  or  at  22^  per  cent  on  American  sell- 
ing price,  $10 ^ 2.25 

Landing  charges  (including  freight  and  insurance,  customhouse  entry  fee,  con- 
sular fee)  and  packing  charges 50 

Overhead  in  United  States,  20  per  cent  on  the  selling  price 2. 00 

Profit 1. 50 


10.00 

Petitioners  respectfully  submit  that  no  higher  duty  than  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
should  be  imposed  on  embroideries,  if  the  American  valuation  principle  is  to  be 
retained. 

In  the  event  that  it  is  desired  to  impose  a  higher  rate  on  machine  embroideries 
that  may  compete  with  those  of  domestic  production,  then  we  submit  that  hand 
embroideries,  which  are  noncompetitive,  should  be  given  a  separate  classification  in 
paragraph  1430,  and  to  this  ena  suggest  that  the  following  amendments  be  inserted 
in  the  paragraph  as  now  framed. 

H.  R.  7456,  section  1430: 

1.  On  page  163,  line  4,  after  the  word  "manner,"  strike  out  the  words  "hand  or." 

2.  On  page  163,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  1430,  insert  the  words: 

''All  tne  foregoing  articles  or  fabrics  embroidered  or  scalloped  in  any  manner 
by  hand,  wheliier  with  a  plain  or  fancy  initial,  monogram,  or  otherwise  (except 
plain  gauze  or  leno  woven  cotton  nets  or  nettings,  and  materials  and  articles  specially 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  919,  1006,  1403,  1404,  1406,  and  1424  of  this  act),  22^  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

(Submitted  by  Madeira  Embroidery  Co.,  Leacock  &  Co.,  Oh&rles  H.  Streb  (formerly 
New  York  Funchal  Hand  Embroidery  Co.),  N.  J.  Richman  Co.,  and  the  Madeira 
Importers'  Association,  representing  various  firms  located  in  New  York  City.) 

LACE  ITETTnrG. 

[Paragraph  1430.] 

STATEMENT    OF    THOMAS     J.    DIAMOND,     BEPBESENTING    THE 
AMEBICAN  BOBBINET  CO.,  NEWBTTBGH,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Diamond.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  say 
anything.     The  other  gentlemen  have  covered  the  subject. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

Ifr.  Diamond.  Yes;  I  have  a  brief  here  which  I  should  like  to  file 
with  the  committee. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  lace  netting  respectfully  submit  for  your  favor- 
able consideration  sample  and  data  relative  thereto  to  prove  the  need  of  fixing  a  rate 
of  duty  sufS^dent  to  protect  our  industry  from  the  very  cheap  kind  of  competition  we 
have  to  meet  from  Asia  and  Europe,  more  especially,  at  this  time,  from  Germany, 
where  the  rate  of  exchange  Ib  so  low  and  ec[uipment  to  supply  this  class  of  goods  is 
so  great,  that  unless  adequate  protection  is  given  our  industry,  we  must  cease  to  oper- 
ate our  plants  or  reduce  American  labor  to  the  level  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

For  20  years  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  build  this  branch  of  Uie  lace  industry 
to  proportions  sufficient  to  care  for  our  home  wants,  but  could  never  meet  European 
competition,  especially  in  the  finer  grades,  as  the  yams  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  finer  grades  must  be  imported  (our  American  spinners  do  not  spin  the  very 
fine  counts  of  yams,  in  fact  they  do  not  spin  finer  than  120s,  and  these  finer  qualities, 
say  a  60-hole  net,  are  made  of  200ib),  so  our  European  Gompetitors  have  sudi  an  advan- 
tage in  cheaper  yams,  not  having  to  pay  an  import  duty  the  same  as  we,  ^ey  have 
always  been  able  to  underseU  us,  consequently,  no  attempt  is  made  by  American 
manufiacturerB  to  make  these  finer  grades.    Now,  since  we  would  have  to  pay  duty 
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on  the  yarns  needed  to  make  tiiese  finer  grades,  we  should  at  least  get  a  proportional 
increase  in  protective  rate.  To  produce  the  quantity  consumed  in  this  country  we 
would  require  about  1,000  machines,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  about 
50  here. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  American  capital  will  not  lend  itself  to  any  enter- 
prise which  has  such  little  chance  of  success  unless  the  protection  given  this  industry 
IB  sufficient  to  overcome  the  European  manufacturers'  advantage. 

The  attached  is  a  sample  of  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  35-hole  ^'Bretonne  net*' 
made  with  408  single  yarn  in  the  bobbin  and  80b  two  nly  in  the  warp,  all  American 
yarns,  and  costs  to  make  25.10  cents  per  square  yard.  Pfow,  if  we  add  10  per  cent  for 
profit  and  8  per  cent  distribution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  chai^  $0.2981  for  it. 

A  net  similar  to  sample  can  be  imported  from  Nottingham,  England,  for  $0.1237  per 
square  yard  with  exchange  at  $3.60  to  the  pound,  and  from  Saxony,  Germany,  for 
about  one-third  of  this  price.  You  can  see  from  these  comparisons  how  impossible 
it  is  for  us  to  continue  in  business  unless  we  are  sufficiently  protected.  This  is  a 
very  popular  selling  grade,  and  all  other  grades,  both  finer  and  coarser,  bear  tiie  same 
relations  as  to  costs. 

You  will  please  note  that  there  is  a  difference  of  $0.1744  to  equalize  this  difference; 
if  we  are  ever  to  make  this  grade  of  netting  successfully  in  this  country,  we  would 
require  a  60  per  cent  rate  of  duty  on  the  American  market  value,  and  141  per  cent 
on  the  Nottingham  value,  and  about  400  per  cent  on  the  German  value. 

Now,  if  your  honorable  committee  wants  us  to  make  this  branch  of  the  lace  industry 
a  success,  give  us  the  protection  we  need,  and  we  will  bend  every  effort  to  produce 
the  quantity  we  require  for  home  consumption. 

The  importation  of  >ams  will  provide  as  much  revenue  as  the  importation  of  the 
finished  net. 

We  earnestly  ask  your  favorable  consideration  of  our  appeal. 

Bromley  Manupacturino  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Bob  bin  et  Co., 

Newhtrgh,  N,  Y. 

Liberty  Lace  and  Nettino  Works, 

New  York  City. 

FHfE  GLOVE  lEATHEB. 

[Paragraph  1431.J 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  B.  WHITE,  aLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y.,  BEPBE8ENT- 
INQ  THE  FINE  QLOVE  LEATHEB  MANUFACTUBEBS. 

Mr.  White.  Gentlemen,  I  represent  the  fine  glove  leather  manu- 
facturers. We  are  about  40  in  number.  We  produce  about  five 
or  six  million  dollars  worth  of  fine  leathers.  It  is  an  industry  that 
has  been  protected  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  also  under  the 
Dingley  bill  at  the  rate  of  20  per  ceht. 

Prior  to  that  time,  under  the  McKinley  bill  and  the  Wilson  bill, 
the  rate  of  duty  was  10  per  cent.  That  was  no  protection  to  the 
industry  itself.  It  simply  Drought  10  per  cent  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  manufacturers  at  that  time  convinced  Mr.  Dingley  or 
the  committee  that  the  industry  needed  protection  in  order  to  get 
the  raw  material  to  the  glove  manufacturers  as  nearly  at  home  as 
possible.  As  you  all  know,  being  practical  business  men,  the  nearer 
the  manufacturer  can  g.^t  to  his  raw  material  the  cheaper  the  article 
can  be  produced. 

So  a  20  per  cent  duty  was  given  us  xmder  the  Dingley  bill  and 
also  imder  the  Payne-iUdrich  bill.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  we 
were  reduced  to  10  per  cent.  I  must  say  for  our  Democratic  friends 
that  at  that  time  glove  leather,  with  the  exception  of  two  others, 
was  the  only  leather  that  was  protected.  All  others  went  on  the 
free  list  except  gloves,  chamois  and   pianoforte.     That  protection 
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was  not  sufficient;  however,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war  we 
should  have  been  in  bad  shape.  However,  you  can  find  from  the 
records  of  importations  of  fine  glove  leathers  during  the  years  1911, 
1912,  1913,  and  1914  just  where  we  stood.  I  have  them  jotted  down 
here.     I  believe  I  am  correct  in  mv  figures. 

In  1911  the  imports  amounted  to  $1,350,000.  That  was  glove 
leather  that  was  imported.  It  does  not  include  chamois,  which 
amounted  to  about  $105,000.  In  1912  there  was  imported  $1,783,000; 
in  1913,  $2,307,000  of  fine  glove  leather  and  about  $107,000  of  the 
chamois  leather. 

In  1914  the  importations  amounted  to  $2,125,000.  Practically 
all  this  leather  was  imported  from  Germany,  the  source  of  supply  of 
fine  leather.  Then  the  war  came,  and  in  1915  the  importations 
dropped  to  $562,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  WmxE.  $562,000. 

In  1917  they  amounted  to  $86,000;  in  1918,  $29,000.  In  1919  the 
importations  commenced  to  climb  again  and  amounted  to  nearlv 
a  million  dollars.  In  1920  they  did  reach  $1,000,000.  For  this 
year,  1921,  we  haven't  the  records. 

We  appear  before  you,  gentlemen,  to-day  requesting,  or  suggesting, 
that  if  you  are  working  under  the  foreign  valuation  we  should  receive 
a  protection  of  30  per  cent;  if  under  the  American  valuation,  we 
feel  that  we  should  nave  20  per  cent;  20  per  cent  might  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  industry  so  as  to  give  the  glove  manufacturers 
the  raw  material. 

I  have  a  brief  here  which  was  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  which  I  should  like  to  file  with  you. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  may  be  done. 

The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  fine  glove  leather  manufacturers  respectfully  urge  that  the  rate  of  duty  fixed  by 
section  35^  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Underwood 
tariff,  be  increased  from  the  rates  fixed  by  said  section  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
chamois  skins  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  glove  leather  to  a  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  chamois  skins  and  a  like  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  glove  leather. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  the  importation  of  fine  glove  leathers, 
under  section  438  of  the  then  existing  tariff  law,  included  under  the  term  "all  other 
leather,  "  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  that  rate  of  dutjr  the  fine  glove  leather  manufacturers  of  Fulton  County, 
N.  Y.,  under  the  then  existing  trade  and  other  conditions  including  the  then  pre- 
vailing rates  of  wages  paid,  were  able,  although  to  a  more  or  less  limited  extent,  to 
manufacture  glove  leather  of  the  finer  grades  and  qualities  similar  to  that  which  was 
then  bemg  imported  from  Europe.  The  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  during  that 
period  did  not  militate  against  the  American  manufacturers. 

Under  that  tariff,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  the  importations  of  chamois 
skins  amounted  in  value  to  1133.384,  and  pianoforte  and  glove  leather  a^egated 
$1,356,153  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 191 2, pianoforte  and  glove  leather  imported 
aggregated  in  value  $1,783,950,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  just  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act.  the  value  of  chamois  skins  imported  was  $105,522 
and  of  glove  leather  alone  $2,307,057  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 1914  ,the  value 
of  chamois  skins  imported  was  $107,424,  and  of  glove  leather  $2,125,645. 

The  importations  referred  to  above  demonstrate  the  ability  of  European  glove 
leather  manufacturers  to  compete  with  American  glove  leather  manufacturers  under 
the  20  per  cent  rate  of  duty  to  a  serious  extent. 

Dy  tne  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  the  present  tariff  law,  the  rate  of  duty  upon 
glove  leathers  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  by  the  same  section  the  duty 
on  chamois  skins  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  will  be  noted  that  for 
the  first  time  glove  leather  and  chamois  skins  are  specifically  mentioned  and  not 
included  under  the  term  "all  other  leather. " 
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Section  359  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  reads  as  follows: 

'^Chamois  skins,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  pianoforte,  pianoforte  action,  enameled 
upholstery  leather,  ana  glove  leathers,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  involving  all  of  Europe  substantially,  and  ultimately  the 
United  States,  prevented  to  a  very  great  degree  and  at  times  wholly  the  importation 
of  European  glove  leather,  thus  preventing  what  ^love  leather  manufacturers  thereto- 
fore, and  after  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act,  believed  inevitable,  viz,  the 
ruin  of  the  industry  of  fine  glove  leather  manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  1915,  a  very  large  percentage  of  men's  fine  leather  gloves  was  made  in  the 
United  States  from  leather  imported  principallv  from  Germany,  except  as  to  mocha 
and  suede  leather,  of  which  Germany  exported  but  little. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  mocha  and  suede  leather  originated  in  Fulton  County, 
as  did  later  the  chrome  tan  process  by  which  washable  glove  leather  is  made.  These 
processes  were  soon  learned  and  adopted  by  Germany;  the  chrome  tan  extensively 
and  the  mocha  and  suede  processes  to  a  limited  extent. 

During  the  years  from  1915  to  the  close  of  active  warfare  and  since,  as  the  followii^ 
statistics  show,  the  fine  glove  leather  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were  furnish* 
ing  nearly  if  not  entirely  the  leather  from  which  all  gloves  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  were  made,  thus  showing  the  rapid  and  possible  development  of  this  induatn* 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  A  continuance  of  this  development  we  finnly 
believe  is  not  only  possible  but  probable  under  a  tariff  rate  sufficiently  high  to  protect 
American  manufacturers  and  laoor. 

The  total  importations  of  glove  leather  for  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919, 
jand  1920  are  as  follows: 

(1915-1916-1917,  and  1919  are  compiled  from  monthly  reports  running  from  January 
1  to  December  31  in  each  year.) 

1915 : $562,438 

1916 301. 345 

1917 86,343 

1919 789, 098 

1920— first  11  months 936, 273 

In  1918  the  statistics  of  the  Government  show  importations  of  only  $29,559. 

In  1919  and  1920  the  principal  amount  of  fine  glove  leather  imported  into  this 
country  came  from  the  tanners  of  France  and  Italy. 

Prior  to  1914  the  German  tanners  exported  to  this  country  over  75  per  cent  of  all 
nappa  and  glace  fine  glove  leather  used  in  the  mani^acture  of  fine  gloves  in  the  United 
States.  •    - 

CHARACTER   OF  BUSINESS. 

There  are  about  40  fine  glove  leather  establishments  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  alone, 
representing  an  investment  of  capital  of  over  $4,000,000.  These  tanneries  during 
the  year  1919  were  employing  about  3,500  men  at  average  wages  of  $32.50  per  week. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  fine  ^love  leathers  has  loeen  a  developing  one  under 
the  encouragement  given  by  prior  tariff  measures  and  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  fine  gloves  by  the  glove  manufacturers  of 
FultonCounty,  N.  Y. 

The  manufacturers  of  fine  leathers  in  the  United  States  are  producing  the  different 
leathers  in  every  way  equal  and  in  some  instances  superior  to  any  leather  imported 
from  European  countries. 

LABOR. 

Labor  is  the  principal  element  that  makes  up  the  difference  in  the  cost  ol  produc 
ing  glove  leather  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  the  manufacture  of  glove  leather 
the  quality  of  the  leather  is  the  main  reouisite.  Machinery  can  be  used  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  In  order  to  produce  good  leather,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  done  by  hand  labor  in  order  to  produce  soft,  phable,  supple,  mellow 
and  stretchy  glove  leather,  and  good  results  can  be  produced  in  no  other  manner. 

Germany  in  the  past  has  V>een  the  main  competitor  of  the  United  States  because  it 
was  from  Germany  most  of  the  glove  leather  was  imported.  The  scale  of  wages  in 
Germany  at  the  present  time  can  not  be  obtained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  for 
Germany,  its  industries,  and  its  labor  conditions  are  undergoing  from  day  to  day 
changes  due  to  the  ravages  of  w^ar  and  the  readjustment  following  the  same.  How- 
ever, it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assert  that  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  the  leather  factories 
and  tanneries  in  Europe  are  at  least  50  to  60  per  cent  lower  than  are  wages  in  this 
country  for  corresponding  and  similar  work.  In  addition,  in  the  past,  and  probably 
that  condition  now  exists  and  will  to  an  even  greater  extent  exist  in  the  future,  women 
do  considerable  of  the  work  in  leather  factories,  and  besides  that,  the  apprentice  sys- 
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tern  is  used  there  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  in  which  only  a  nominal  wage  is  paid. 
In  the  manufacturing?  of  fine  glove  leather  in  the  United  States  there  are  no  women 
leather  workers  employed  and  no  apprentice  system  obtains.  Again,  the  hours  of 
labor  in  Europe  formerly  were  from  10  to  12  hoiuB  a  day,  while  at  that  time  9  hours 
and  later  8  hours  constituted  a  day's  work  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  above ,  the  various  chemicals  and  coloring  ingredients  cost  the 
American  manufacturer  more  because,  until  comparatively  receently,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  dutv  on  chemicals  and  coloring  ingredients  the  manufacture  of  which 
nad  not  then  been  developed  and  perfected  in  this  country. 

It  is  clear  that  the  principal  and  main  feature  in  expense  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer as  compared  to  the  x)uropean  manufacturer  is  the  item  of  wages. 

In  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  glove  leather  is  competitive. 

All  of  the  fine  gloVe  leather  is  made  in  the  United  States  from  raw  stock  purchased 
abroad  for  the  reason  that  fine  glove  leathers  can  only  be  produced  from  sheep  or 
lambe  of  a  hairv  nature,  none  of  which  are  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently the  industry  here  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  to  countries  producing 
them,  especially  Italy,  France,  and  England,  each  of  which  countries  produces 
certain  kinds  of  that  nature  of  raw  stock  within  its  boundaries  or  in  its  colonies,  and 
Germany,  which  is  nearer  the  countries  producing  that  kind  of  raw  stock  than  is  the 
United  States;  and  again  at  all  times,  and  especially  now  and  probably  continuing 
for  some  time,  the  rate  of  exchange  is  another  serious  question  to  be  considered. 

It  is  true  that  all  foreign  currency  has  depreciated,  but  in  no  country  has  it  depreci- 
ated internally  to  such  an  extent  as  is  indicated  by  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  our 
dollar,  and  tfiis  makes  it  possible  for  a  foreign  manufacturer  who  is  able  to  use  his 
own  national  raw  material  produced  near  by  and  his  own  national  labor  to  have  even 
greater  advantage  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Formerly  Italy  manufactured  but  little  fine  glove  leather  which  came  here,  but 
during  the  past  year  of  1920  the  records  show  that  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  Italian 
glove  leather  was  imnorted  into  this  country. 

Millions  of  dollars  nave  been  spent  in  the  perfecting  and  improvement  of  the  fine 
glove  leather  tanning  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Fine  glove  leather  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  gloves  is  classified  as  follows: 
Glace,  lambskin;  nappa-tan;  freized  mocha  and  suede,  and  chamois. 

The  fine  glove  leathers  above  classified  imported  into  the  United  States  come 
either  color^,  in  the  white,  or  in  the  crust.  The  words  "in  the  white"  and  the 
words  "in  the  crust"  above  mentioned  should  be  contained  in  the  tariff  provision 
as  finally  written  in  order  that  the  Government  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  fixed 
rate  of  duty  covering  the  above  classiHed  fine  glove  leather  by  the  importer  declaring 
that  such  "in  the  white"  or  "in  the  crust"  leather  entering  the  United  States  has 
been  imported  for  purposes  other  than  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  gloves. 

EFFECT  OF  FAILURE  TO  INCREASE  TARIFF  ON   FINE   GLOVE  LEATHERS. 

Unless  the  present  existing  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  increased  to  at  least 
30  per  cent  there  are  two  alternatives  left  to  the  American  fine  glove  leather  manu- 
facturer, viz,  either  the  reduction  of  wages  to  the  European  level  based  on  existing 
rates  of  exchange  or  the  discontinuance  of  this  class  of  manufacturing.  In  either 
instance  labor  is  injured  as  well  as  the  manufacturer. 

If  the  manufacturing  of  fine  glove  leather  in  this  country  is  injured  or  destroyed  it  . 
will  give  to  the  European  glove  leather  manufacturer  the  uncontrolled  American 
market  subject  to  no  competition  or  regulation  and  leaves  him  free  to  charge  whatever 
prices  he  sees  fit  for  his  product. 

The  requested  and  desired  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  be  prohibitive. 
The  glove  leather  manufacturing  is  a  highly  competitive  business,  so  that  no  pretense 
could  be  made  that  it  is  any  way  restrictive  in  its  prices  for  its  product. 

The  proposed  duty  would  permit  the  American  manufacturer  to  pay  American 
*  wages  and  carry  on  his  business  with  a  consequent  steady  development  and  increase 
both  as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  product  and  as  to  wages. 

The  proposed  duty  would  not  render  necessary  any  advance  in  the  retail  price  of 
fine  gloves.  On  the  contrary,  the  development  of  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
fine  glove  leather  would  assure  the  glove  manufacturer  of  a  st«ady  supply  obtainable 
without  delay  and  at  prices  necessarily  reasonable  because  of  the  competition  between 
the  fine  glove  leather  tanners.  If,  however,  the  necessary  rate  and  tariff  is  not  fixed 
so  as  to  preserve  and  develop  this  industry,  but  a  short  time  i^ill  elapse  before  the 
American  glove  manufacturer  will  be  dependent  entirely  upon  the  caprices  of  the 
European  tanners  and  the  manufacturers  prices  for  the  finished  fine  gloves  will  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  price  he  is  then  compelled  to  pay  for  the  imported 
foreign  fine  glove  leather. 
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LEATHER  BAGS  AND  LUGQAGE. 

[Paragraph  1432.] 

STATEMENT    OF   SAMUEL  7.   LEBER,  REPRESENTING  K.  KATTP. 

MANN  &  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  business. 

Mr.  Leber.  I  am  the  attorney  and  representative  of  K.  Kaufmann  & 
Co.,  a  New  Jersey  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
leather  luggage,  bacjs,  and  suit  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  them  as  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Kaufmann  is  here  personally,  and  if  there 
are  any  technical  questions  upon  which  I  can  not  make  answer,  he 
will  be  glad  to  do  so;  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Make  your  statement  brief. 
^     Mr.  Leber.  I  will  connne  myself  within  10  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Leber.  It  is  stated  in  the  calendar  for  to-day  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  three  sections  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  but  that  is  an  error. 
We  are  really  interested  only  m  paragraph  1432,  which  deals  with  the 
specific  articles  that  we  manufacture. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  this-business  for  about  40  years,  and  upon 
learning  of  the  proposed  provision  contained  in  the  section  just  named 
we  conferred  with  other  persons  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  comparing  figures  that  the 
proposition  of  levying  an  impost  on  what  we  call  nonfitted  articles 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  ana  30  per  cent  on  the  fitted  articles,  is  not 
suflScient  protection  to  our  industry.  I  have  been  here  all  day,  and 
I  have  listened  to  all  kinds  of  discussion  upon  the  question  of  what 
the  tariff  ought  to  bo  on  different  industries.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  our  industry  is  in  the 
very  same  position  as  any  other  industry  in  this  country — that  is  to 
say,  that  we  are  proportionately  affected  in  the  same  way  by  the 
same  conditions  now  pertaining  to  any  other  industry;  that  the  hio:h 
overhead  cost,  the  high  wa^cs  that  we  pay  in  this  countr3r,  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  European-made  article  if  the 
impost  to  be  charged  will  only  be  25  per  cent  on  nonfitted  bags  and 
luggage  and  30  per  cent  on  fitted  oa^  and  luggage.  The  trade 
generally  feels  that  a  proper  impost  would  be  60  per  cent  on  the  non- 
•  ntted  article  and  65  per  cent  on  the  fitted  article. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  whether  our  opinion  is  worth  while  or 
not,  I  brought  down  a  small  case  which  is  made  in  Grermany.  It  is 
called  a  vanity  case.  It  has  been  imported.  It  is  fitted,  as  you  will 
see,  with  nice-looking  fittings,  such  as  brushes,  different  kinds  of 
bottles,  a  very  nice  mirror,  and  several  similar  articles.  As  you  will 
see,  this  article  was  obtained  from  a  dealer  in  this  coxmtry  who  im- 
ported it  for  SIO.  Here  is  his  bill.  We  can  make  this  very  same 
article.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  competition  as  to  the  quality  of  tie 
goods  or  the  quality  of  the  fittings.  We  have  figured  out  on  our  cost 
sheet  that  if  we  made  this  article  as  it  stands  now  it  would  cost  us, 
without  figuring  the  overhead,  $10.53. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  sold  here  at  retail  for  what  price? 

Mr.  Leber.  SIO. 
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Senator  Jones.  At  retail  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  That  is  manufactured  and  sold  here  cheaper  than 
I  can  make  the  ^oods. 

Mr.  Leber.  What  is  true  as  to  that  article  is  true,  relatively  speak- 
ing, of  every  bag  that  you  can  think  of,  large  handbags,  or  any  sort 
of  luggage. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
last  August,  which  speaks  volumes,  and  I  have  cut  it  out  and  pasted 
it  in  the  short  memorandum  that  I  have  here  ready  to  submit.  They 
advertised  London-made  goods — this  is  Saks  &  Co.,  of  New  York — 
'^featured  Monday,  men's  London-made  fitted  suit  cases  at  S88.25, 
including  tax.  One  of  the  finest  suit  cases  we  have  received  from  the 
hands  oi  the  British  craftsmen.  Made  with  a  thoroughness  that 
assures  a  lifetime  of  service,  in  selected  nut-brown  cowhide,  with 
sewed  hinges  and  genuine  leather  lining.  Complete  fitted  with  10- 
piece  ebony-backed  toilet  set.  Domestic-made  suit  cases  of  like 
quality  heretofore  sold  at  $150." 

That  is  not  a  lying  ad.     It  is  true. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  does  *^ heretofore''  mean? 

Mr.  Leber.  It  means  immediately  before. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  that  not  mean  the  highest  price  sold 
at  during  the  war  period? 

.  Mr,  Leber.  It  may  be  the  highest  price  sold  during  the  war  period 
and  may  be  that  very  article  will  be  somewhat  reduced  by  a  small 

f>ercentage,  but  even  then  we  would  not  compete  with  our  class  of 
abor  in  this  country  and  our  cost  of  selUng  merchandise. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  not  that  advertisement  for  a  special 
sale  on  that  particular  day  at  reduced  prices  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  I  suppose  it  was.  That  was  last  August.  You  will 
probably  find  they  were  carrying  a  regular  lot  without  special  sale 
that  featured  London-made  bags  fitted,  as  they  advertise  them  for 
about  the  same  price,  may  be  a  dollar  or  two  more.  We  figured  that 
in  order  to  be  aole  to  compete  with  the  London-made  bags  and  the 
Gennan-made  bags,  figuring  the  difference  in  our  overhead  and  what 
the  overhead  is  in  the  European  countries,  if  you  want  to  properly 
protect  our  industry  under  tnis  competition  you  will  require  an  im- 
post of  60  per  cent  on  nonfitted  bags  and  65  per  cent  on  fitted  bags. 

Just  one  more  argument,  and  I  am  througn.  If  we  were  to  get 
from  Europe  the  different  articles  that  go  to  make  up  a  bag  and  its 
fittings^  such  as  the  lining,  the  fiber  board,  the  trimming,  etc.,  and 
we  were  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  imported  ingredients,  as  I  call  them, 
the  duty  first  imposed  in  the  House  bill,  we  could  not  make  that 
article  of  the  imported  stuff  for  a  price  equal  to  the  price  that  the 
imported  competing  article  would  cost  with  the  low  impost  that  is 
here  proposed.  It  would  cost  us  a  good  deal  more  to  do  that.  Those 
figures  have  been  gone  into,  and  we  believe  this  committee  is  in  pos- 
session of  facts  that  will  substa^tiate  our  ai^ument  on  this  point. 
We  trust  you  appreciate  the  thought  that  we  have  submitted  to  you, 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  larger  auty  than  we  enjoy  at  the  present 
time  on  these  different  items,  and  we  submit  that  m  order  to  protect 
our  industry  we  ought  to  have  that  large  impost. 

Those  bags,  gentlemen,  are  made  largely  by  hand  labor.  Therd 
is  very  little  machine  work  on  them.     You  all  loiow  that  we  pay  more 
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for  our  labor  in  this  country  than  thev  pay  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  that  protection.  We  respect- 
fullv  submit  a  short  brief  containing  those  points. 

The  Chairman.  The  brief  will  be  received. 

Senator  Jones.  You  sell  your  handbag  of  similar  quality  at  $150  i 

Mr.  Leber.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Jones.  The  one  referred  to  in  that  advertisement  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  do  not  sell  it  at  that  price.  I  don't  think  we  make 
as  high  a  priced  article  as  that  in  our  factory,  although  we  have  the 
reputation  of  making  a  very  good  line  of  goods. 

Senator  Jones.  But  if  you  were  to  make  the  same  kind  of  an  article 
as  is  advertised  there,  you  would  expect  to  sell  it  for  $150,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Leber.  On  the  present  reduction,  probably  at  about  $120  or 
$125.  You  know,  there  have  been  reductions.  There  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  last  year  of  10  per  cent  in  labor,  and  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  material  as  well,  and  we  would  have  to  come 
down  on  our  prices  proportionately. 

Senator  Jones.  For  the  purpose  of  your  hearing  here  you  mention 
the  price  of  $150. 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  we  figure  a  tariff  on  the  basis  of  $150,  the  tariff 
being  figured  at  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation,  that  would 
be  60  per  cent  of  $150,  or  $90  tariff.  Do  you  usually  allow  about 
25  per  cent  for  your  overhead  and  other  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  make  the  customary  allowance  that  every  manu- 
facturer does. 

Senator  Jones.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  that  $150  for  the  overhead 
and  importer's  expense,  etc.,  and  if  you  allow  1^  per  cent  for  your 
packing  and  carting  charges,  you  will  have  a  total  of  $127.50.  That 
would  leave  only  $22.50  as  the  foreim  cost.  Do  you  think  you 
need  that  much  protection,  which  would  figure  up  to  $90  on  an  article 
procured  abroad  at  a  cost  of  $22.50  ?  Do  you  think  you  need  $90 
protection  on  that? 

Mr.  Leber.  The  trouble  I  find  with  the  Senator's  question  is  that 
you  are  taking  a  tariff  on  a  supposed  price  of  $150,  wnich  is  the  retail 
price. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  started  with  a  figure  which  is  somewhat  different 
from  that.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figure,  but  suppose  you  take  a 
bag  that  we  make  in  this  country  at  a  cost,  includmg  the  overhead 
and  all  the  other  items  you  have  just  referred  to,  of  $30. 

Senator  Jones.  $30  is  the  wholesale  price  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir.  That  bag  fitted  might  cost  us  $45.  Let 
us  take  the  unfitted  bag  at  $30.  We  have  compared  that  to  a 
European  bag  costing  a  price  far  less  in  proportion  than  the  cost  to 
us,  but  more  than  the  present  proposed  impost,  but  if  you  impose 
a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  the  article  that  they  produce  then  we  could 
compete  with  them. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  the  wholesale  price  is  $30. 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  of  that  would  be  represented  by  the 
tariff  ? 
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« 

Mr.  Leber.  No,  sir.  That  is  our  price  of  $30.  You  have  to  go  to 
Europe  to  find  out  what  they  proauce  that  article  for.  It  is  our 
belief  that  that  same  article  which  costs  us  $30  in  this  country  costs 
the  European  manufacturer  probably  not  as  much  as  $20  to  produce. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  that. 

Mr.  Leber.  When  that  man  produces  the  $20  article  and  brings 
it  over  to  our  port,  we  can  not  compete  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  We  have  an  article  here  that  is  sold  at  wholesale 
for  $30. 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Wo  will  assume  that  on  the  American  market,  or 
under  the  American  valuation  plan,  if  that  is  a  foreign  article,  60 
per  cent  of  that  $30  is  represented  by  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  would  be  $18  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  No,  that  is  not  right.    Yes,  it  would  be  $18. 

Senator  Jones.  $18  would  represent  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  dealer  gets  25  per  cent  of  the  $30  for  his 
expense,  profit  and  so  on,  he  would  get  $7.50,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  could  stop  right  there  without  going  any  further. 

Senator  Jones.  Bui?  we  do  not  stop  there  in  actual  busmess. 

Mr.  Leber.  We  do  stop  right  at  tnat  point,  so  far  as  the  manu- 
facturer is  concerned,  for  the  manufacturer  sells  that  article  at  $30. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  importer  brings  it  in  he  gets  25  per  cent, 
so  that  would  be  $7.50  to  be  added  to  the  tariff  or  $25.50.  There  is 
usually  allowed  another  1^  per  cent  for  packing  and  cartage,  which 
would  be  45  cents  more,  or  in  round  numbers  $26  altogether,  leaving 
the  cost  of  that  foreign  article  which  sells  at  $30  on  this  market  only 
$4  where  it  is  produced.     Do  you  want  that  much  protection  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  do  not  want  any  greater  protection  than   the 

Elan  would  figure  out  on  the  equivalent  basis  that  the  prices  will 
e  equal. 

Senator  Jones.  WTiat  is  the  fault  with  my  figures  there  ?  If  the 
foreign  article  sells  for  $30  on  the  American  market,  and  you  want  a 
tariff  of  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  plan,  you  said  that 
tariff  would  be  $18.  If  you  allow  that  dealer  the  usual  profit  of 
25  per  cent  that  would  be  $7.50;  and  if  vou  allow  the  cartage  charge 
it  would  be  45  cents  more,  which  would  make  $25.95,  leavmg  $4.05 
as  the  cost  of  the  article  on  the  foreign  market. 

■ 

BRIBF  OF  13AMT7EL  F.  LEBER,  REPRESENTING  K.  KAXrFMANN  A  00., 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

I.  K.  Kaufmann  &  Co.  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  o>vning  and  operating:  a  large 
leather  bag  factory  at  Newark,  N.J.  It  ha8  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  a  great 
many  years  and  employs  between  three  and  four  hundred  bands.  It  ia  particularly 
interested  in  paragraph  1432  of  Schedule  14  of  the  proposed. tariff  bill,  and  it  urges  that 
the  proposed  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  noufitted  bags  and  30  per  cent  for 
fitted  bag«?  is  far  too  low  to  adequate!  v  protect  this  industr>'  against  a  strong  European 
competition.  In  its  judgment,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  GO  per  cent  on  nonfitted  and  C5 
per  cent  on  fitted  bags  would  properly  protect  this  industry. 

II.  Since  1914  the  wages  paid  m  our  factory  have  increased  from  lOO  to  150  per  cent 
and  have  within  the  last  year  only  been  reduced  10  per  cent.  Our  overheaa,  which 
includes  expense  of  selling  merchandiee,  is  still  ver\'  high,  and  it  seems  that  it  will 
remain  high  for  some  few  years  to  come.  Our  industfx'  is  the  subject  of  keen  domestic 
competition,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  number  of  small  manufacturers  have  sprung 
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up  in  this  countiy .  Although  it  is  known  throuRhout  the  trade  that  we  manufacture 
a  fine  line  of  merchandise,  yet  we  are  compellea  to  admit  that  European  made  bags 
are  better  from  every  point  of  view  than  Ivags  made  in  this  countr>';  they  are  better 
from  the  standpoint  of  material,  and  they  are  better  from  the  standpoint  of  workman. 
3hip.  If.  therefore,  in  addition  to  domestic  competition,  the  American-made  traveling 
bag  and  suit  case  will  be  confronted  by  the  imported  article  at  a  price  equal  or  even  a 
little  lower  than  our  product  our  industry  will  be  threatened  with  ruin.  So  far, 
the  conditions  resulting  from  the  war  have  protected  our  industry  to  quite  an  extent, 
but  it  will  not  be  lone  before  our  market  will  be  flooded  with  the  imported  article, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  American-made  merchandise,  unless  we  will  be  protected  as 
quickly  a*'  possible  by  a  sufficient  dut>'. 

III.  Another  point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  fact  that  leather  luggage  is 
largely  made  by  nand  labor  and  that  very  little  machine  work  is  bestowed  on  it.  A 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  European  labor  with  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  will 
disclose  the  fact  that  European  labor  is  cheaper  than  American  labor  by  more  than  the 
amount  of  duty  proposed  m  the  present  bill. 

If  a  duty  'mil  be  imposed  upon  leather,  the  domestic  leather  will  undoubtedly 
advance  in  price,,  and  to  that  extent  alone,  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  will 
be  much  greater  than  in  Europe. 

IV.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  nonfitted  and  30  per  cent  on  fitted 
bags  is  absolutelv  out  of  proportion  to  the  duties  proposed  to  be  levied  on  the  articles 
which  go  to  maKe  up  a  leather  bag.  If  the  committee  will  examine  the  proposed 
impost  on  the  following  goods:  Metal  locks  and  frames,  silk  linings,  cotton  lininga, 
sewing  threads,  fiber  board,  celluloid  fittings,  cut  glass  fittings  with  gilded  metal  tops, 
mirrors,  brushes,  scissors  and  other  like  articles  which  go  to  make  up  modem  bag 
fittings,  it  will  find  that  if  we  were  to  import  these  articles  so  as  to  nave  the  same 
merchandise  employed  by  a  European  manufacturer,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
a  bag  that  we  could  sell  at  a  price  equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  imported  bag  can  be 
sold  in  this  country;  and  the  only  cure  for  this  disproportionate  and  unfair  conditions 
is  to  impose  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  the  nonfitted  and  65  per  cent  on  the  fitted  bag. 

V.  At  the  time  when  the  present  tariff  bill  was  introduced  into  the  lo'^er  House  tlie 
freight  charged  by  ocean-going  boats  was  still  high,  but  since  then  freight  rates  have 
come  down,  and  no  doubt  they  will  continue  to  come  down,  probably  taster  than  we 
can  reduce  our  overhead,  and  we  therefore  respectfully  call  the  committee's  attention 
to  this  important  item  as  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  duty  we  advocate. 

VI.  We  have  conferred  with  many  manufacturers  of  leather  luggage  in  this  countrr, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  cons,ensus  of  opinion  in  oiir  trade  that  the  only  tariff  that  will 
guard  this  industry  will  be  a  duty  of  60  and  65  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  these  matters  into  consideration  and 
adequately  protect  our  industry  against  ,keen  European  competition. 

STATEMENT  OF   A.  KATJFHANN,  BEFBESENTING  K.  EATJFMANN 

&  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  am  the  manufacturer  of  this  article^  and  I  under- 
stand more  about  making  the  article  than  Mr.  Leber  does. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  hearing  any  argument. 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  just  wanted  to  set  one  thing  right. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  You  are  not  called  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  understand  what  this  argumenrt  means.  We 
do  not  want  a  tariff  on  the  American  valuation.  We  want  60  per 
cent  on  whatever  we  can  get  them  at. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  quite  different. 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  Mr.  Leber  has  not  understood  that.  That  is  all 
we  want. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr,  Kaufmann.  I  am  Mr.  Kaufmann,  the  manager  of  this  company. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  We  do  not  want  anything  on  the  American  valua- 
tion. That  will  never  work  out  right.  When  a  manufacturer 
brings  in  a  new  style,  which  you  would  not  know  anything  about 
until  it  would  be  sold  at  retail,  by  the  time  it  would  get  to  the  cus- 
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tomhouse  that  is  worth  a  good  deal  more.  It  would  do  harm.  I 
feel  that  if  we  get  sufficient  protection  so  we  know  that  no  matter 
whatever  comes  in  at  all  under  the  same  basis,  we  are  sufficiently 
taken  care  of. 

The  rate  8  or  10  years  ago,  in  the  old  tariff,  was  50  per  cent  on 
fitted  goods,  and  later  on  it  was  reduced — eight  years  ago;  I  don't 
know  just  which  bill  it  was.  The  war  broke  out,  and  it  didii't  have 
sufficient  time  to  work  out,  because  the  American  styles  of  luggage 
change  every  so  often,  and  they  were  not  equipped  in  Europe  to  make 
merchandise,  because  they  needed  all  the  leather  for  making  war 
materials.  As  soon  as  they  became  a  little  more  settled  over  there 
and  men  got  back  to  their  old  positions  and  factories  got  reorganized, 
and  the  traveling  public  over  in  those  European  countries,  which 
had  been  at  a  standstill,  in  which  ba^  are  used  to  a  great  extent, 
the  country  over  there  had  to  keep  their  men  busy  to  supply  their 
own  trade.  They  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  American 
wants  luggage,  and  there  are  American  buyers  who  like  to  take  a 
trip  to  Europe  and  would  rather  go  over  there  and  pay  just  a  little 
bit  more  for  the  sake  of  going  to  Europe  and  having  a  good  time  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  buying  goods.  They  are  trying  to  make 
some  money  for  their  concerns  over  there  so  they  can  go  over.  They 
go  over  there  and  buy  these  goods.  ** 

When  they  go  over  to  Europe  they  find  cities  there  which  are 
almost  altogether  devoted  to  some  particular  kinds  of  goods,  which 
we  don't  have  in  this  coimtry.  Take  Auerbach  in  Germany,  and  the 
whple  city  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods.  Buyers 
go  from  one  house  to  another,  and  the  manufacturers  have  their 
samples  displayed.  It  don't  cost  them  a  cent  to  sell  their  mer- 
chandise. Under  those  conditions  the  manufacturer,  can  sell  his 
goods  cheap. 

In  this  coimtry  we  take  our  goods  out  and  retail  them,  spend 
money  on  our  customers  entertaining  them,  trying  to  get  them  to 
have  a  little  good  will  for  you  so  that  you  can  get  their  business. 
We  have  to  take  out  six  or  seven  trunks.  We  are  allowed  250  pounds 
baggage.  We  take  six  or  seven  trunks  of  these  big  bags,  and  we 
can  put  about  15  to  24  in  a  trunk.  We  have  to  go  to  the  big 
hotels  and  try  to  make  a  bold  front,  because  the  old  hotels  had  one 
big  room  and  the  big  hotels  have  a  number  of  little  rooms.  You 
have  to  take  four  or  Sve  rooms,  and  you  have  to  display  your  goods 
and  pay  the  porters  and  all  the  men  more  money  than  you  would 
pay  lor  a  ride  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg,  just  for  the  tipping  of 
porters  throughout  this  counljry. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  prohibition  save  you  considerable  ? 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  Sometimes  if  you  could  give  your  custpmer  a 
drink  you  could  more  easily  get  his  trade,  I  tmnk. 

To  pay  all  those  things  costs  us  an  a^^ul  lot  of  money.  We  have 
big  jumps.  We  go  from  coast  to  coast.  That  is  a  big  item.  The 
cost  of  selling  our  goods  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  think  60  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation 
would  be  sufficient  protection  ? 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  •Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  think  the  American  valuation  plan  would 
cause  you  all  sorts  of  trouble  in  its  administration  ? 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  certainly  do. 
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Senator  Jones.  And  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  have  you  been  xnanufacturing  them! 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  am  about  40  years  old,  and  I  have  b^n  in  there 
since  I  was  15.     I  have  got  experience  all  the  way  through. 

If  there  were  real  honest  experts  in  my  line  of  business  that  under- 
stood them  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  the  American  valuation 
would  be  a  very  wonderful  thing;  but  the  customhouse  people  don't 
know  enough  about  merchandise  to  dissect  an  article.  I  can  take 
two  or  three  articles  from  different  countries,  and  they  would  not  see 
the  difference,  but  if  you  would  take  the  thickness  of  the  leather  or 
the  quality  of  the  silk,  and  the  quality  of  the  locks,  and  such  as  that, 
it)  would  make  a  difference  lots  of  times  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  You  mean  it  might  vary  50  per  cent  in  the  Amer- 
ican wholesale  price  ? 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  get  those  articles  together  and 
the  appraiser  looks  at  them,  and  he  appraises  all  kinds  of  tnings,  and 
you  ask  him  to  take  them  and  sit  down  and  tell  vou  how  many  feet 
of  leather  or  how  much  silk  is  in  it,  or  how  much  labor  it  takes,  he 
will  not  know  any  more  about  it  than  I  know  about  making  those 
laces  over  there.  If  the  ijnporter  is  in  the  good  graces  of  a  fellow 
like  that,  he  will  say,  *^0h,  1  guess  it  is  all  right;  let  it  go  through." 
The  manufacturer  sells  it  out,  and  all  his  other  customers  are  com- 

Slainin^  how  the  other  fellow  is  selling  imported  goods.  You  go 
own  there  and  the  appraiser  will  say,  ^*  Well,  I  thought  it  was  all 
right,  but  I  will  look  into  it.  How  much  do  you  think  it  is  worth?" 
That  is  too  late.  I  think  the  plan  is  to  find  out  what  a  fair  dutv  is 
on  each  individual  line  of  business.  I  hope  I  have  made  that  clear 
to  you,  because  Mr.  Leber  did  not  understand. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  you  have  made  it  very  clear. 

Mr.  ELaufmann.  I  have  something  in  mind,  in  reading  the  tariff  on 
the  metal  goods.  It  will  onlv  take  a  moment  to  explain.  I  would 
not  explain  it  if  I  was  not  resu  sure  I  was  right. 

We  at  times  have  to  meet  foreign  competition  where  they  make 
certain  locks  and  fittings  of  different  things,  and  thev  laugh  and  say, 
"You  feUows  can't  produce  anything  like  that."  Tne  old  tariff  said 
that  all  metal  goods,  if  they  were  gold  or  silver  plated,  would  be  10 
per  cent,  but  somebody  put  in  that  tariff  law  "gold  lacquered."  Do 
you  know  what  "gold  lacquered"  is?  I  will  just  show  you  in  a 
minute  what  it  is. 

All  brass  goods,  when  they  are  polished,  if  they  are  not  lacquered 
they  will  tarnish  right  away.  They  ha^re  to  take  a  httle  lacquer  like 
this  and  put  it  on  and  that  keeps  them  from  tarnishing.  Now,  in  this 
combination  of  colors,  if  you  put  a  little  red  aniline  in  there,  and  you 
take  it  and  put  it  on  a  piece  of  brass  which  is  yellow,  that  looks  like 
gold.  This  one  that  I  snow  you  here  has  not  oeen  lacquered  on  top, 
but  the  sides  have  been.  That  is  the  whole  thing,  and  I  don't  see 
why  it  was  put  in  there.  Somebody  must  have  made  a  mistake. 
You  take  a  little  of  this  and  put  it  on  tnere  and  you  have  gold  lacquer. 
If  somebody  should  tell  me  why  gold  lacquer  should  pay  any  more 
than  plain  lacquer  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Senator  Jonsb.  I  am  sure  the  committee  is  glad  to  get  such  infor- 
mation as  that. 
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Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  would  not  come  here  and  mention  that  if  I  did 
not  think  it  was  fair.  It  is  just  aniline  color.  That  refers  to  para- 
graph 393. 

I  am  quite  a  practical  man,  if  I  have  to  boost  my  own  self^  because 
you  gentlemen  don't  know  me.  Eight  years  ago  I  came  down  here 
on  the  leather  schedule.  It  does  not  niiake  any  difference  to  me  if 
leather  is  free  or  50  per  cent,  because  no  matter  if  you  raise  the  duty 
on  leather  50  per  cent,  naturally  we  will  have  to  pay  more  for  leather. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  see  done.  There  are  a  few 
concerns  in  this  cmmtry  that  have  a  monopoly  on  seal  leather  made 
of  seals.  I  was  importing  seal  leather  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
they  didn't  like  it  because  we  got  our  own  skins  over  there  and 
dressed  and  grained  them  and  put  them  up  into  leather  goods,  and 
we  can  produce  them  cheaper  because  we  saved  the  extra  profit. 
We  gave  them  better  merchandise  for  the  same  money  than  other 
people.  These  concerns  came  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  trving 
to  put  a  duty  on  seals.  I  don't  mind  a  duty  on  leather,  but  I  don't 
like  to  see  a  discrimination.  If  you  are  going  to  put  a  duty  on  cow- 
hides, then  don't  take  off  the  duty  on  all  leather  and  say,  **  Just  show 
us  you  need  protection  on  seals."     I  don't  think  it  is  fair. 

BRIEF  OF  K.  SATTFMAZnr  Sc  CO.  (INC.).  NZWARK,  N.  J. 

During  the  hearing,  one  of  the  members  of  vour  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  put  the  question  as  to  whether  we  ask  for  a  tari£f  of  60  per  cent  on  nonfitted 
bags  and  65  per  cent  on  fitted  baes,  based  upon  American  valuation  or  based  upon 
European  valuation.  Our  counsel  replied  that  the  request  we  made  was  based  on 
American  valuation,  whereupon  the  Senator  drew  an  example  by  whidi  he  attempted 
to  show  that  we  were  unreasonably  high  in  our  request.  The  computation  he  made 
seemed  to  our  Mr.  Kaufmann  as  inaicative  of  too  high  a  tariff,  and  he,  without  having 
an  opportunity  of  proving  the  Senator's  figures,  and  believing,  for  the  moment,  that 
the  senator's  calculation  was  correct,  arose  and  stated  that  our  counsel  was  in  error 
and  all  that  he  asked  was  a  tariff  on  the  above  percentage,  based  on  European 
valuation. 

Since  the  hearing  our  Mr.  Kaufmann  has  had  opportunity  to  make  accurate  calcu-' 
lations  and  he  finds  that  the  testimony  he  gave  before  you  on  the  point  of  European 
valuation  is  wrong,  and  that  if  a  tsuiff  of  60  x>er  cent  and  65  per  cent,  respectively, 
was  based  on  European  valuation,  the  American  manufacturers  of  leather  bags  would 
not  be  sufficiently  protected  against  European  competition.  Mr.  Ary  Kaufmann 
therefore  desires  to  change  his  testimony  in  that  respect  and  asks  that  the  record  be 
amended  so  as  to  show  that  the  position  he  takes  is  based  on  American  valuation. 
He  makes  this  frank  admission  of  error  not  only  for  his  firm's  sake  but  also  in  justice 
to  the  trade  at  large.  He  finds,  on  actual  investigation,  that  the  retailers  importing 
ba^  from  Europe  are  selling  the  imported  article  at  a  price  equal  to  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  American-made  goods  and  desires  to  submit  the  tollowing  example  in 
further  support  of  the  brief  already  submitted : 

A  bag  made  in  this  country  to  sell  at  wholesale  for  $20  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale 
in  Europe  at  about  $10.89.  Now,  if  you  add  to  this  price  a  tariff  of  65  per  cent  on 
European  valuation,  plus  3  per  cent  landing  expense,  the  price  to  the  retailer  of  the 
Euroi>ean-made  bag  would  be  $18.30,  whereas,  if  you  add  a  duty  of  65  per  cent  on  the 
American  valuation  of  $20,  the  same  bag  would  cost  the  importer  $24.22,  which  would 
result  in  the  American  manufacturer  being  able  to  sell  his  article  in  preference  to 
the  imported  article.  The  same  calculation  above  stated  is  true  both  in  lower  and  in 
higher  priced  bags. 
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EMBELUSHED  LEATHER  GLOVES. 

[Paragraph  1433.] 

STATEMENT  OF  LTJCiaS  N.  LITTATTBB,  BEPBESENTING  THE  ASSO- 
CIATED  LEATHER  GLOVE  MANUFACTTJBEBS  OF  THE  TJKITED 
STATES. 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  two  lines  of 
thought.    First,  I  want  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  bill  as  it 

Eassed  the  House,  and,  secondly,  I  want  to  explain  and  justify  the 
ill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

First,  in  all  tariffs  there  has  been  an  allowance  in  addition  to  the 
specific  rates,  be&;inning  with  the  McKinley  bill,  of  50  cents  a  dozen 
for  elaborate  and  costly  sewing  over  and  aoove  the  ordinary  sewing, 
and  for  elaborate  and  costly  embroidery  and  embellishment^  over  the 
plain  back  of  a  glove. 

The  Dingley  and  the  Payne- Aldrich  bills  allowed  for  each  of  these 
purposes  40  cents  a  dozen.  When  we  come  to  the  Underwood  bill, 
on  the  elaborate  sewing  a  reduction  was  made  from  50  cents  to  25 
cents,  while  on  the  embroidery  it  was  omitted  altogether. 

Now,  through  what  I  can  plainly  show  was  a  misapprehension,  a 
mistake,  or  an  omission,  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  left  out  even 
the  25  cents  a  dozen  for  the  costly  sewing  of  gloves  of  the  Underwood 
bill  but  replaced  the  old  embroidery  item  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
Payne- Aldrich  bill  and  the  previous  !Dingley  bill.  With  that  in  mind, 
I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  paragraph  1433,  line  19,  by  insert- 
ing before  the  word  ^'Provided'*  the  words  ''when  sewed  piqu^  or 
pnxseam.  40  cents  per  dozen  pairs." 

That  would  be  replacing  the  Payne-Aldrich  provision. 

If  vou  care  to  know  what  this  means,  I  have  samples  here  showing 
the  difference  between  piqu6  sewing,  prixseam  sewmg,  and  the  ordi- 
•nary  sewing.  The  ordinary  sewing  is  done  on  a  machuie  that  runs  at 
a  very  rapid  rate  as  compared  with  piqu6  sewing  where  two  seams 
are  superimposed  one  over  the  other.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
which  they  say  can  not  be  done  in  the  United  States,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  we  have  done  it  in  the  United  States. 

That  [indicating!  is  pi([u6  sewing,  and  this  is  prixseam  sewing,  used 
in  men's  gloves.     I  request  now  that  that  item  be  replaced. 

Gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  take  up  the 
justification  for  the  House  bill  as  it  is.  Gloves  paid  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  before  the  McKinley  bill.  In  the  McKinleY- bill  they  paid 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  $1  on  men's  gloves.  That  $1  was  the 
start  of  the  American  men's  gloves  industry,  which  has  prospered  here, 
and  which  has  finally  developed  to  the  point  where  the  men's  glove 
to-day,  as  sold  in  the  Unitea  States,  is  a  better  value  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  any  glove  that  can  be  imported. 

I  have  personally  for  years  implored  the  committees  of  Congress  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  ladies'  gloves,  but  have  never  succeeded. 
Ladies'  gloves  have  always  been  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  men's 
gloves. 

During  the  period  of  1909  to  1913  I  felt  that  I  had  accomplished 
something,  because  I  can  explain  to  vou  that  the  operations  for  which 
protectionists  asked  are  practically  the  same  on  the  men's  gloves  as  on 
the  ladies'  gloves.     But  the  progress  of  tariff  legislation  brought  us, 
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frankly,  up  to  the  point  where  we  were  compelled  to  ask  for  a  specific 
rate  of  duty  instead  of  the  previous  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty.  In  our 
attempt  to  succeed  in  persuading  Congress  to  give  us  tne  specific 
rates  of  duty  we  were  aided  by  the  reputable  importers.  The  reason 
that  we  asked  for  it  was  simply  that  under  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
the  imdervaluations  were  so  extensive  that  the  largest  American 
houses  of  reputable,  standard  merchants  had  to  ^o  out  of  business. 
French  and  German  manufactiurers  have  agents  in  New  York  and 
goods  were  bought  from  them  at  prices  based  on  undervalued  values. 

Since  the  Wilson  bill  we  have  had  uniformly  specific  duties,  and 
those  specific  duties,  in  order  to  meet  various  kinds  of  gloves,  were 
divided  into  classifications.  The  first  classification  was  as  to  leather; 
then  there  were  classifications  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's 
gloves,  and  then  more  or  less  elaboration  of  the  glove,  with  the 
result  that  these  classifications  numbered  so  many  that  in  the  record 
of  statistics  of  imports  and  duties  running  from  1908  to  1918  it  took 
273  paragraphs  oi  different  kinds  to  cover  the  various  rates  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  objecting  to  the  provision  in  the  House 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  No,  sir;  I  am  trying  to  justify  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  anybody  going  to  assail  it? 

Mr.  LnTAUEE.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  know  whether  you 
wanted  to  understand  about  it.    I  can  drop  that  line. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  understood  it  when  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
was  up. 

Mr.  Ltttaubr.  I  will  skip  over  this  matter  of  classification  entirely 
and  bring  myself  down  to  lust  what  we  want. 

In  this  bill,  as  it  passea  the  House,  we  asked  not  only  for  prac- 
tically the  same  Aldrich  rates  over  again,  but  we  also  asked  for  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  and  the  basis  of  our  demand  for  an  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  I  shall  not  bother 
ybu'on  that  score  unless  you  care  to  hear  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Gloves  have  been  imported  for  years  at  about  one 
standard  amount.  The  importations  from  1898  to  1913  amounted, 
in  value  each  year  to  $7,000,000 — $100,000  up  or  down— and  the 
duties  collected  during  those  years  amounted  on  the  imported 
gloves,  based  upon  foreign  valuation  and  a  specific  duty,  to  $3,200,000, 
or  an  average  of  52  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  1920  the  value  of  gloves  had  increased  imtil  in  the  calendar 
year  there  were  importea  $14,044,283  worth.  That  is  about  twice 
the  former  imports.  But  the  duties  had  been  falling  from  $3,200,000 
to  $1,297,000,  or  approximately  $2,000,000.  The  duties  had  fallen 
off  more  than  one-third,  and  as  the  value  had  doubled,  the  ad 
valorem  rates  now  being  collected  are  14  per  cent  as  against  52  per 
cent  previously. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Littauer.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  as  given  in  these  sta- 
tistics computed  on  the  ad  valorem  rate  paid  on  duty. 

On  men's  gloves  the  importations  from  1898  to  1913  amounted  to 
$600,000  yearly,  with  duties  of  $400,000,  or  an  equivalent  ad  valorem 
rate  of '66  J  per  cent. 
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In  1920  men's  glove  imports  reached  $665,687  in  value,  and  the 
duties  had  fallen  from  $400,000  to  $81,000,  or  down  to  12  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

I  want  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Monthly  Summary  of 
Conunerce  for  1920-21  which  shows  the  imports  of  gloves  in  quantities. 

In  1919  there  were  338,821  dozen  gloves  imported;  in  1920,  582,018 
dozen;  in  1921,  965,000  dozen,  for  flae  12  months  ending  June  30. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  for  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes.  That  simplv  shows  you  the  way  the  impor- 
tation of  gloves  has  gone  up.  It  nas  gone  up  and  brought  in  less 
duty,  and  it  is  interesting  to  go  one  step  further  with  reference  to 
the  progress  of  importations. 

France  imported  in  1919  209,000  dozen;  in  1920,  379,000  dozen; 
in  1921,  599,000  dozen.    Germany,  on  the  other  hand 

Senator  Dillingham.  France  did  what  ? 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  Exported  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Oh. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Now,  take  Germany.  Germany's  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1919  amounted  to  342  dozen,  or  practically  nothing; 
in  1920  they  jumped  to  57,130  dozen;  in  J^921,  they  jumped  up  to 
174,796  dozen,  and  each  month  this  increase  goes  on.  Since  June 
there  have  been  still  greater  exportations  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  state  the  values  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Do  you  mean  by  the  year  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  The  values  in  1919  of  all  gloves  imported  were 
$4,882,000;  in  1920,  $7,920,000;  in  1921,  $16,486,000,  and  prac- 
tically double  in  1921. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  how  many  months  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  That  is  for  the  one  year  ending  June  30,  for  each 
of  these  years.  That  is  the  total.  I  am  reading  from  the  Monthly 
Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  for  the  12  months  ended  June  30* 

Gentlemen,  please  notice  that  each  year  the  imports  are  doubling— 
actually  doubling.  They  have  gone  from  $4,800,000  in  1919  to 
$7,000,000  in  1920  and  to  $16,000,000  in  1921. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  much  does  that  reduce  the  cost  at 
retail  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  If  you  want  me  to  go  into  that  side  of  the  subject, 
I  beg  to  tell  you  that  the  importation  of  gloves  is  an  exceedingly 

Erofitable  affair.  They  are  brought  in  to  meet  the  styles  required 
y  the  ladies.  If  you  take  a  glove  that  was  worth  last  June,  we  will 
say,  $48  a  dozen,  it  now  sells  for  $64.  That  would  be  the  same  line 
of  gloves.  Gloves  that  were  brought  in  about  August,  including  a 
duty,  at  $40,  have  jumped  up  because  the  ladies  want  to  wear  the 
black  kid  glove  at  this  time  without  increase  in  landed  cost.  The 
glove  in  the  fancy  and  luxurious  lino  that  pays  the  least  amount  of 
duty  in  dollars  and  cents  is  selling  at  an  exceedingly  high  price,  while 
the  cheaper  glove,  the  common  glove,  which  is  to-day  not  greatly 
demanded  by  wearers  because  it  has  been  largely  driven  out  by  the 
cotton  glove,  has  gone  down  in  price  to  such  a  point  that  the  manu- 
facturer can  not  dream  of  competing.  That  condition  arises  very 
strongly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  such  deprieciation 
in  the  currencies  of  the  world. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Didn't  you  cover  that  the  other  day,  Mr.  Littauer  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  did  in  connection  with  cotton  gloves. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  covered  it  very  fully. 

Mr.  Littauer.  The  result  is  that  we  asked  before  American  valua- 
tion was  being  considered,  or  before  a  conclusion  had  been  reached 
by  the  House,  that  in  addition  to  the  specific  rates  of  the  past  there 
be  given  us  ad  valorem  rates,  so  that  the  rate  will  be  not  less  than 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  men's  gloves  have  paid  66§  per  cent 
in  tne  past  and  the  ladies'  gloves  52  per  cent. 

The  Fordney  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  allowed  us  37.5  per  cent, 
American  valuation,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

We  believe  that  the  only  way  you  can  overcome  the  depreciated 
currencies  of  Europe  is  by  wanting  ad  valorem  duties  based  upon 
the  American  valuation,  and  we  trust  that  in  your  wisdom  you  can 
follow  out  the  scheme  carried  out  by  the  House.  We  need  more 
protection  to-day  than  we  needed  before  the  war. 

When  the  Underwood  bill  was  framed  or  when  the  Payne- Aldrich 
bill  was  framed  the  wages  were  lower  in  the  United  States  than 
they  are  to-day  by  far.  In  fact,  the  wages  we  pay  to-day  in  the 
United  States  are  at  this  very  moment  about  95  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914.     Tliey  have  gone  up  110  or  112 

Eer  .cent.  We  made  one  reduction  of  12  per  cent,  and  our  people 
ave,  of  their  own  accord,  made  a  further  reduction  to  take  effect 
after  the  1st  of  January,  of  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  able  to  get  re^ar  employment. 

The  production  of  American  gloves,  while  the  tide  of  imports  was 
being  aoubled,  has  this  year  dropped  to  about  40  per  cent  of  its 
ordinary  value,  and  the  number  oi  dozens  manufactured  is  about  25 
per  cent  of  what  it  was,  with  the  result  that  we  have  distress  beyond 
measure  in  the  community  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of 
gloves;  that  is,  in  Gloversville  and  Johnstown.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  we  have  been  brought  right  up  to  the  coming  year  of  1922  prac- 
tically without  a  single  order.  We  do  not  know  now  we  can  employ 
those  who  are  on  our  force.  We  have  only  given  them  intermittent 
work  two  or  three  days  a  week  this  year.  The  future  has  brought 
us  to  a  standstill.     There  are  no  orders  in  for  next  spring. 

Senator  Watson,  What  orders  do  you  generally  have  at  this  time 
of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  My  firm  has  usually  been  sold  out  by  the  1st  of 
January,  and  surely  by  the  1st  of  February. 

Senator  Watson.  For  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  For  the  whole  year.  The  jobbers  throughout  the 
West  come  to  us  in  December  and  place  their  orders  for  the  next 
year.  They  have  usually  placed  their  orders  for  spring  in  August 
and  September.  This  year  they  have  not  placed  any.  That  is  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  tariff,  for  one  thing,  and 
the  flood  of  goods  coming  in  that  we  can  not  compete  witn,  for 
another. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  ask  for  40  cents  a  dozen  for  the  elaborate 
sewing  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Isn^t  there  a  provision  there  that  covers  that? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Members  of  the  House  committee  thought  that 
sewing  was  included  in  that. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  call  embelliahment  f 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Embroidery  of  that  character  of  stitch  [indicating]. 
That  is  known  in  the  trade  as  embellishment.  Embellishment  womd 
be  such  a  stitch  as  this,  with  a  spear  point  on  it.    That  is  hand  work. 

Senator  Smoot,  Wouldn't  emDellisnment  be  this  sewing? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  No.  At  any  rate,  every  tariff  bill  prior  to  this  time 
has  included  the  words  pique  and  prixseam  in  a  provision  therefor. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  your  amendment? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  want  this  inserted  on  page  164:  Insert  before 
the  word  '^Provided"  the  words  '*when  sewed  piqu^  or  prixseam,  40 
cents  per  dozen  pairs." 

Senator  Smoot.  When  you  say  '* embroidered"  or  '* embellished" 
is  there  any  need  for  any  further  proviso?  If  you  just  add  those 
words,  won  t  that  suffice  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  customs  officials  will 
allow  that  interpretation.  At  least,  they  have  never  done  so  in  die 
past. 

WOMEN'S  LEATHEB  GLOVES. 

[Paragraph  1433.] 

BRIEF  OF  T.  B.  LEWIS,  BEFBESENTING  THE  ASSOCIATIOH  OF 

QLOVB  IMFOBTEBS,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

• 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  women's  leather  doveB 
(par.  1433),  provided  for  in  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, would,  if  enacted,  be  unreasonably  burdensome,  and  would  add  greatly 
to  the  selling  price  of  gloves  that  the  women  of  the  United  States  must  have  as  neces- 
sary articles  of  wearing  apparel.  These  rates  of  duty  now  in  the  bill  would  add  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  pair  tb  tne  cost  of  the  most  popular  women's  lightweight  short  kid 
gloves,  worn  by  women  in  all  circumstances. 

Women's  Icid  gloves  are  known  to  be  actual  necessities  and  in  no  sense  luxuries. 
No  better  evidence  of  this  is  needed  than  the  fact  that  under  the  existing  war  revenue 
act,  which  because  of  the  extraordinary  need  for  revenue  at  the  time  of  its  enactment 
taxes  the  sale  of  luxuries  wherever  possible,  no  such  luxury  tax  is  put  on  women's 
kid  gloves. 

There  is  no  occasion  whatever,  from  any  viewpoint,  for  the  imposition  of  such 
rates  as  are  now  written  in  paragraph  1433.  The  Payne- Aldrich  tariJf  of  1909  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  highest  protective  tariff  in  our  history.  To  impose  now  on 
women's  kid  gloves  a  duty  more  burdensome  than  that  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tarii! 
could  not  possibly  be  justified.  The  rates  now  provided  for  in  para^ph  1433  are 
almost  prohibitive,  and  if  enacted  would  cause  importations  to  declihe  to  a  very 
small  percentage  of  their  present  volume. 

Paragraph  1433  of  the  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  reads  as 
follows: 

"Par.  1433.  Gloves  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather,  whether  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  lengths  stated  in  each 
case  being  the  extreme  length  when  stretched  to  their  full  extent,  namely,  men's 
gloves  not  over  twelve  inches  in  length,  $4  per  dozen  pairs;  and  women's  and  chil- 
dren's gloves  not  over  twelve  inches  in  length,  $3  per  dozen  pairs;  for  each  inch  in 
length  in  excess  thereof,  50  cents  per  dozen  pairs:  Provided,  That,  in  addition  thereto, 
on  all  of  the  foregoing  there  shall  be  paid  the  following  cumulative  duties:  When 
lined  with  cotton,  wool,  or  silk,  $2.40  per  dozen  pairs;  when  lined  with  leather  or 
fur,  $4  per  dozenpairs;  when  embroidered  or  embellished,  40  cents  per  dozen  paira; 
Provided  further,  That  all  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  duty  of  not  less  than  37}  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  Provided  further,  That  glove  tranks,  with  or  without  the  usual  accompan^r- 
ing  pieces,  shall  pay  75  per  centum  of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  which  they  are  suitable." 
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A  ePEanc  duty  absolutely  necessary. 

This  paragraph  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  provision  ''that  all  the 
foregoing  shall  pay  a  duty  of  not  less  than  37}  per  centum  ad  valorem.''  The  effect 
of  this  clause  would  be,  if  enacted,  to  make  the  duty  on  women's  kid  gloves  ad  valorem 
rather  than  specific,  as  to  almost  all  of  the  importadons.  It  would  also  in  effect  make 
the  duty  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  would, 
in  fact,  mean  an  increase  over  the  rates  of  prior  tariff  laws  of  from  300  to  500  per  cent. 
Sudi  a  tremendous  increase  is  contrary  to  the  avowed  piupose  of  the  pending  bill. 
It  would  be  detrimental  to  the  revenues  as  well  as  very  burdensome  to  ue  American 
women. 

Ad  valorem  duties  on  leather  gloves  are,  in  fact,  entirely  impracticable.  They  were 
tried  for  a  number  of  years  and  proved  to  be  a  costly  failure.  It  is  impossible  to  fairly 
determine  actual  values,  because  the  leather  in  the  gloves  is  a  natural  product  that  is 
constantly  varying  and  fluctuating  in  quality  and  value.  Every  shipment  of  such 
gloves  from  abroad  varies  considerably  in  value  from  every  other  shipment.  Even 
when  successive  shipments  of  gloves  are  made  in  the  same  place  from  a  standard  grade 
of  leather  there  is  so  much  variation  in  value  that  an  attempt  to  assess  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  would  result  in  chaos. 

A  number  of  years  ago  ad  valorem  duties  on  leajther  gloves  were  enacted.  The 
efforts  to  collect  them,  nowever,  led  to  expensive  and  vexatious  litigation  and  re- 
sulted in  so  much  confusion  and  difficulty  that  about  25  years  ago  suoi  duties  were 
changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  rates.  This  change  was  demanded  by  the  ap- 
praisers and  collectors  of  customs,  because  of  their  experience  with  the  constant 
complaints  and  with  the  losses  and  annoyances  to  the  Government  under  an  ad 
valorem  dutv.  It  was  only  after  careful  consideration  and  because  of  insuperable 
difiicultiee  of  administration  that  the  change  was  made.  There  would  be  even  greater 
difficulty  to^y  in  attempting  to  collect  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  to  attempt  to  do 
80  would  be  an  expensive  mistake  for  the  Government,  bringing  another  long  train  of 
disputes  and  trials.  Specific  rates  have  now  prevailed  for  many  years,  during  the 
Dingley  as  well  as  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  are  still  in  existence,  and  have  throu^out 
been  entirely  successful,  enabling  the  Government  to  get  the  full  amount  of  the 
duties  without  friction  or  litigation,  since  the  specific  rates  necessarily  avoid  all 
doubts  and  disputes  incident  to  questions  of  value. 

THE   NECE86ABY  AMENDMENT. 

This  paragraph  1433  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause  above  quoted, 
providing  for  ad  valorem  duties,  and  also  by  changing  from  50  cents  to  25  cents  the 
rate  for  eadi  additional  inch  above  14  indies,  as  was  provided  for  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff.  The  rate  of  50  cents  for  each  additional  inch  in  length  is  unreasonable 
and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  basic  rate,  and  the  rate  of  25  cents  for  each  additional 
inch  is  fairly  m  proportion  and  would  assist  in  makizig  the  scale  of  duties  about  as 
^ey  were  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909.  The  rates  of  this  former  lugh 
tariff  should  not  be  exceeded  now. 

It  was  stated  in  an  ai^^ument  submitted  by  certain  manufacturers  of  leather  gloves 
in  this  country  that  a  higher  duty  than  that  which  now  prevails  under  the  existing 
tariff  would  enable  them  to  manufacture  kid  gloves  for  women  as  fine  in  quality, 
finish,  and  style  as  the  imported  articles  which  women  have  required  for  many  years. 
But  the  American  people  nave  not  lost  their  memory  and  they  know  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  of  1897  and  tne  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  established  high  protective  duties 
to  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  domestic  manufacturers  to  produce,  if  they 
could,  leather  gloves  for  women  that  women  would  wear. 

There  is  but  one  locality  in  the  whole  United  States  in  which  leather  gloves  are 
made  in  any  quantity,  and  the  manufacturers  in  this  locality  have  been  for  a  genera- 
tion (from  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890)  demanding,  and  most  of  the  time  receiving, 
{)rotective  duties  on  women's  leather  gloves,  with  the  promise  that  they  would  estab- 
ish  in  this  country  the  manufacture  of  such  gloves  to  meet  the  demand  of  American 
women.  These  manu&icturers  have  had  the  benefit  of  high  protective  duties  contin- 
ually for  many  years,  but  have  completely  failed  to  manufacture  the  light-weight 
leather  gloves  of  the  style  and  finish  that  American  women  insist  upon  wearing. 
The  American  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  producing  heavier  leather  gloves  for 
men's  wear  and  practically  all  kinds  of  working  gloves,  and  have  given  speoal  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  a  large  and  prosperous  business  in  such  articles.  Since 
long  experience  and  repeated  efforts  have  proven  conclusively  that  the  lijght-weight 
kid  gloves  for  women's  wear  can  not  be  manufactured  succesiafully  in  this  country, 
it  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  for  Congress  to  impose  now  an 
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additional  and  annoying  burden  upon  all  the  women  of  the  United  States  vrith  the 
idea  that  this  will  assist  a  few  manufacturers  in  one  locality  to  experiment  further 
with  a  proven  failure. 

The  women  of  the  United  States  have  endured  heroically  the  deprivations  and 
losses  of  the  war  period,  and  during  the  struggle  to  maintain  their  homes  and  ke^p 
up  appearances  have  borne  without  complaining  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes  made 
necessary  by  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  Now,  when  they  an* 
demanding  relief  from  burdens  of  taxation,  what  excuse  could  be  given  for  imposin); 
upon  them  a  new  and  irritating  tax,  of  which  they  would  be  frequently  reminded, 
and  which  would  yield  not  increased  but  decreased  revenue  to  the  Treasury? 

WHY  THE   REQUIRED  GLOVES  ARE   MADE   BETTER  IN  FRANCE   AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

The  American  women  need  the  imported  light-weight  kid  glove  because  of  ita 
greater  delicacy  of  texture,  style,  and  finish.  They  demand  the  imported  glove 
because  it  is  the  only  one  made  to  meet  their  requirenients.  The  glove  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  woman's  apparel,  necessary  for  health,  comfort,  and  personal  appearance. 
It  can  not  be  demanded  of  American  women  that  they  be  satisfied  with  a  glove  of 
domestic  manufacture  that  does  not  compare  in  quality  or  appearance  with  the  im- 
ported article,  and  an  attempt  to  compel  such  usage  by  mere  force  of  taxation  would 
be  merely  annoyance  to  no  useful  purpose. 

The  gloves  of  superior  style  and  finish  that  the  American  w6men  demand  are  matie 
in  certain  foreign  countries — France  especially — principally  because  of  the  greater 
skill  and  care  of  the  labor  there.  In  France  all  the  work  incident  to  the  making  of 
women's  kid  gloves  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  a  great  many  years.  The  industry 
is  for  the  most  part  a  village  industry,  carried  on  largely  by  the  same  families  genera- 
tion after  generation,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  being  done  m  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Years  of  such  training  are  requirefi  before  the  most  patient  and  careful  lal)or  can 
acquire  the  skill  necessary  for  making  light-weight  gloves. 

Our  labor  iti  the  United  States  has  never  developed  the  patience  and  devotion  to 
the  task  that  must  be  the  basis  for  acquiring  the  skill  necessary  to  make  such  gloves. 
In  fact,  skilled  artisans  have  been  brought  into  this  country  from  France  at  various 
times  to  make  from  imported  skins  the  same  sort  of  gloves  tfiey  made  in  their  native 
country,  but  the  result  has  been  that  away  from  the  habits  and  customs  of  their 
native  villages  they  could  not  maintain  their  former  skill  and  care  and  could  not 
make  gloves  of  the  desired  (quality  here  because  of  lack  of  collaboration  by  different 
allied  operators,  such  as  exists  only  in  centers  where  the  industry  originated  and 
where  it  constitutes  the  livelihood  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  inhabitants. 

GLOVES   PROM  PRANCE    NECESSITIES  FOR   AMERICAN   WOMEN. 

The  women's  and  children's  leather  gloves  which  would  be  made  so  much  more 
expensive  by  the  provisions  now  in  the  tariff  bill  are  articles  of  necessity.  The  stat^ 
ment  sometimes  made  that  the  imported  gloves  for  women  are  merely  articles  of 
luxury  is  thoroughly  misleading.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  imported  leather  glove,^ 
for  women  and  children  are  light-weight  gloves,  which  can  not  be  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  bought  by  women  in  moderate  circumstances  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  are  so  bought  because  the  women  find  it  necessary  to  have 
them  for  certain  seasons  and  circumstances  in  which  the  gloves  of  domestic  manu- 
facture can  not  possibly  be  made  to  serve.  Light-weight  leather  gloves  are  as  much 
necessities  for  women  as  are  light-weight  leather  shoes.  Necessities  are  such  becau-^e 
they  are  found  indispensable  by  the  people.  If  our  American  manufacturers  of  shoes 
found  themselves  after  many  years  of  experiment  unable  to  produce  a  light-weight, 
neatly  fitting,  stylish  shoe  to  meet  the  re<iuirements  of  women,  would  anyone  pro- 
pose to  put  a  heavy  tax  on  shoes  imported  to  meet  the  requirements? 

HIGHER  PRICES   FOR  SUCH  NECESSITIES   WOULD   BE  INTOLERABLE. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  people  are  demanding  reduced  prices  and  lower  cost 
of  living.  Increased  prices  have  brought  lessened  purchases.  Prices  must  be  ad- 
justed to  the  buying  power  of  the  general  public,  which  has  been  reduced.  To-day 
the  most  vexatious  burden  upon  the  great  majority  of  the  women  of  the  United  States 
is  the  cost  of  providing  the  articles  of  weajrine  apparel  necessary  for  maintaining  a 
suitable  appearance.  The  American  woman,  nowever,  will  not  willincly  lower  her 
standard  of  living,  and  it  would  be  a  public  misfortune  if  she  should  oe  compelled 
to  do  so.  If  the  gloves  she  needs  are  made  more  expensive,  she  will  buy  fewer,  but 
she  will  have  the  style  and  quality  she  wants,  if  possible.    Under  such  a  high  duty 
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on  kid  gloves  ae  is  proposed  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  the  importations  would  decline 
greatly  and  the  revenue  correspondingly.  The  higher  cost  of  the  imported  gloves 
caused  by  the  tariff  would,  of  course,  put  up  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  glove. 
The  special  object  of  the  pending  tariff  bill  is  to  provide  additional  revenue  from 
imports.  The  special  purpose  of  the  women  of  the  United  States  is  to  put  themselves 
in  a  position  to  buy  necessary  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  including  imported  leather 
ffloves,  at  prices  within  their  reach.  Both  of  these  necessary  purposes  will  be  served 
oy  enacting  the  rates  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  on  women's  leather  gloves.  These 
rates  are  not  less  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  existing  tariff  rates,  and  a  greater 
increase  than  this  would  be  intolerable. 

CATGUT,  WHIP  GUT,  AND  WOEM  GUT. 

[Paragraph  1434.] 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  J.  MEE,  KEPKESENTINO  CHICAGO  GUT 
STBING  MANUFACTUBING  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Mee.  My  name  is  Thomas  J.  Mee,  and  I  represent  the  Chicago 
Gut  String  Manufacturing  Association.  Our  industry  comes  under 
paragraph  1434.  In  connection  with  this  paragraph  I' have  a  short 
statement  which  I  would  like  to  make,  and  I  believe  it  covers  all 
the  points,  and  I  will  not  take  much  of  your  time. 

Tne  gut-string  manufacturers  of  the  country  ask  that  the  duty 
be  increased  on  the  articles  which  they  produce  over  that  given  in 
the  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  tne  com- 
mittee.    The  rate  therein  given  is  not  protective. 

The  paragraph  in  which  we  are  interested  is  1434  and  reads  as 
follows : 

Catgut,  whip  gut,  worm  gut,  oriental  gut,  and  manufactures  thereof,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  phraseology  we  approve  as  covering  well  our  different  lines 
of  manufacture,  but  the  duty  given  is  insufficient. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want;  what  percentage  do  you  ask? 

Mr.  Mee.  Later  on  in  my  statement  I  have  prepared,  we  ask 
35  per  cent. 

Included  in  the  phraseology,  however,  is  the  term  '^worrn  gut.'' 
We  understand  that  manufacturers  of  certain  kinds  of  fishing  tackle 
oppose  a  duty  on  this,  as  it  is  their  raw  material  and  making  it 
dutiable  would  seriously  injure  them.  If  such  is  the  case  we  are 
willing  that  silkworm  gut  be  taken  from  this  paragraph  and  be  put 
on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Pflueger  wanted  worm  gut  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Mee.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  wanted  worm  gut  stricken  out,  and  that 
leaves  the  rest  of  para^aph  1434  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Mee.  Yes;  it  will  then  leave  the  new  paragraph  1434  to  read: 
''Catgut,  whip  gut,  oriental  gut,  and  manufactures  thereof." 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  look  at  his  last  testimony. 

Mr.  Mee.  Yes.  It  does  not  enter  sufficiently  in  competition  with 
our  products  for  us  to  desire  to  have  it  kept  on  the  dutiable  list  to 
the  mjury  of  another  American  industry. 

Our  tliree  lines  of  production  are  tennis  strings,  music  strings,  and 
surgical  gut.  The  tennis  strings  that  we  make  and  sell  in  this 
country  for  about  $200  a  gross  can  be  bought  abroad  for  about  half  of 
that  amount  of  money.     The  cheaper  grade  tennis  strings,  which  we 
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make  and  sell  for  $160  a  gross^  can  be  bought  abroad  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $100  a  gross. 

Senator  Jones.  How  can  you  compete  with  them  at  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mee.  Well,  35  per  cent — mv  first  statement  was — the  tennis 
strings  that  we  make  and  sell  in  tnis  country  for  about  $200  a  gross 
can  be  bought  abroad  for  half  that  amount  of  money. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mee.  Well,  the  foreign  price  approximately  runs  $120  a  gross. 
If  we  get  35  per  cent  protection  on  $200  valuation,  that  will  bring  us 
up  to  about  $200,  which  gives  us  a  chance  to  exist. 

In  music  strincs  we  have  our  strongest  foreign  competition.  The 
foreign  cost  of  tnese  strings  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  American 
selling  price.  Music  strings  of  American  make  that  are  sold  in  this 
country  for  $4  a  bundle  can  be  bought  abroad  for  $1  a  bundle.  And 
the  American  high-grade  strings,  the  price  of  which  is  over  $7  a  bundle, 
can  be  bought  abroad  for  $1.50  a  bundle. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  35  per  cent  help  you  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Mee.  This  is  a  part  of  the  industry  which,  taken  of  itself,  we 
can  not  exist;  we  could  not  start  even  to  manufacture.  But  we  have 
three  branches  to  the  catgut  industry — tennis  goods,  music  goods, 
and  surgical  guts,  which  I  will  come  to — and  in  manufacturing  the 
entire  three  it  will  allow  us  a  eeneral  average,  with  35  per  cent  pro- 
tection, to  exist  and  to  meet  tne  competition. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  you  would  lose  on  one  article  and  make  on 
the  other? 

Mr.  Mee.  We  might  say  that,  and  the  music-string  production  has 
necessarily  been  kept  to  tne  smallest  volume  just  because  of  the  price 
conditions  that  have  been  existing. 

Surgical  cateut  can  be  bought  abroad  for  one-half  the  price  of  the 
American  article  in  this  country.  The  surgical  gut  of  American  make, 
the  price  of  which  is  around  $13  a  thousand  feet,  can  be  bought  from 
foreign  manufacturers  for  about  $6  a  thousand  feet. 

In  all  three  lines  of  our  product,  therefore,  there  is  need  of  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  than  that  given  in  the  House  bill.  We  ask  for  a  rate  of 
duty  equivalent  to  at  least  35  per  cent  on  the  American  value  for 
tennis  strings,  surgical  catgut,  and  on  music  strings  as  high  a  rate  of 
duty  as  this  committee  can  give,  in  order  to  meet  foreign  competitive 
conditions  and  industrial  dinerences  between  the  United  States  and 
our  competing  countries. 

In  our  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  went  thor- 
oughly into  the  details  of  our  mdustry,  what  it  has  to  face,  production 
costs,  and  other  details.  We  will  not  repeat  those  statements  here 
but  refer  you  for  such  information  to  our  brief  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
being  considered  by  the  House  committee.  We  are  asking  merely  for 
a  duty  that  will  equalize  industrial  conditions  here  and  abroad,  and 
we  are  positive  that  an  investigation  of  our  statement  as  to  our  needs 
will  prove  that  we  are  fair  in  our  request  and  accurate  as  to  our  figures. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  E.  PFLUOEK,  OF  ASBON,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Joseph 
E.  Pfluger.  I  am  a  brother  of  E.  A.  Pfluger,  whose  name  appeared 
upon  the  list  of  witnesses  for  to-day.  He  could  not  be  present,  and 
I  am  appearing  in  his  place.    My  residence  is  Akron,  Ohio. 
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There  has  been  either  a  misunderstanding  or  a  mistake  made.  I 
see  that  the  calendar  refers  to  para^aph  344  as  the  one  upon  which 
I  am  to  speak.  That  should  have  been  paragraph  1433.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  I  am  out  of  order  or  whether,  while  I  am  here^ 
you  care  to  hear  me  at  this  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  here  now  and  had  better  proceed.  But 
paragraph  1433  relates  to  leather  gloves,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  No;  to  worm  gut. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Paragraph  1433  relates  to  doves. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  are  interested,  Mr.  JPfluger,  in  para- 
graph 1434. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Well,  apparently  I  made  a  mistake  about  that.  The 
Fordnoy  bill  placed  a  duty  on  worm  gut.     Paragraph  1434  reads: 

OatRut,  whip  gut,  wonn  gut,  oriental  gut,  and  manufactures  thereof,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

I  am  interested  in  having  worm  gut  in  this  paragraph  stricken  out 
and  placed  on  the  free  list,  f pr  the  reason  that  worm  gut  is  strictly  a 
raw  material  and  none  of  it  is  produced  in  this  country  on  account 
of  the  climatic  and  other  conditions.  Spain  and  Italy  are  the 
greatest  producers. 

Were  a  duty  placed  on  worm  ffut  it  would  seriously  handicap  the 
American  tackle  makers  and  woiud  give  the  foreign  makers  of  tackle 
a  very  decided  advantage. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  worm  gut  brought  into  America  is 
used  by  the  fishing-tackle  makers,  there  is  a  small  quantity  used  in 
our  hospitals  and  by  surgeons,  principally  for  surgical  work. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  they  use  it  for  ?  I  would  like  to  know 
the  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  there. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Catgut  is  used  for  surgical  work.  Some  of  it  is  used 
for  tennis  rackets. 

Senator  Watson.  They  also  make  violin  strings  out  of  it,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Yes;  they  use  it  for  that  also. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  those  other  kinds  of  gut? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  I  am  not  familiar  with  whip  gut,  but  worm  gut  is  a 
silk  worm.  It  grows  in  Italy  and  Spain  and  m  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  used  very  extensively  for  the  making  of  fishing 
tackle.  It  is  especiallv  adapted  for  fishmg  tackle  because  when  it 
gets  wet  it  is  stronger  than  wnen  it  is  dry.  It  will  not  dissolve.  Cat- 
gut will  get  soft  and  will  dissolve.  Consequently  it  is  not  used  in 
the  fishing-tackle  industry. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Fordney,  the  chairman  of  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  after  I  discovered  that  this  gut  was  placed 
on  the  dutiable  hst,  and  I  found  that  it  was  a  mistake.  Mr.  Fordney 
admitted  that  it  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  committee  having 
charge  of  that  matter,  and  that  it  was  the  committee's  intention  to 

Elace  catgut  on  the  dutiable  list  only,  and  that  worm  gut  should  not 
ave  been  so  listed,  but  that  worm  gut  should  have  continued  to  come 
in  free.  He  said  that  they  attempted  to  put  a  duty  on  catgut  to 
protect  some  American  manufacturers  of  it,  and  inasmuch  as  catgut^ 
whip  gut,  and  worm  gut  heretofore  were  placed  in  one  paragraph  they 
just  threw  the  whole  thing  in  the  dutiable  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  Catgut  and  whip  gut  and  worm  gut  are  in  one 
paragraph  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 
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Mr.  Pfluger.  Yes;  but  they  were  on  the  free  list  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no.  lou  are  not  speaking  now  of  manu- 
factures, but  you  are  speaking  of  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Yes;  the  raw  material.  I  am  talking  about  the 
manufactures  of  it.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill— 
paragraph  366,  I  think — where  they  have  a  duty  on  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  that  is  in  the  present  law.  In  the  old  law 
it  was  paraffraph  463. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  expect  to  make  oriental  gut  in  this 
country? 

Mr,  Pfluger.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dilungham.  Is  any  worm  ^t  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Catgut  is  the  only  thmg.  They  attempted  to  grow 
the  worm  got  in  this  country,  and  they  could  not  do  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Here  is  something  I  never  knew  before: 

Catgut  is  made  from  the  intestines  of  sheep,  sometimes  from  those  of  the  horse,  a<«. 
or  mule,  but  never  from  those  of  the  cat. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  I  knew  that  it  was  made  from  the  intestines  of  the 
sheep.  I  was  just  saying  that  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Fordney  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  when  I  called  his  at- 
tention to  that  paragraph  he  admitted  that  it  was  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  subcommittee.  They  did  not  intend  to  cover  worm  gut 
in  tne  dutiable  list,  and  they  said  they  would  speak  to  your  com- 
mittee about  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  done  so  or  not, 
but  they  felt  that  it  was  justifiable,  and  no  doubt  they  will  do  so. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  total  importation? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  As  nearly  as  I  could  arrive  at  the  amount,  on  worm 
gut  it  would  run  between  $200,000  and  $225,000  a  year.  That  was 
only  my  estimate.  As  you  will  find  in  the  Payiie-Aldrich  bill  and 
the  Underwood  bill,  worm  gut  has  been  admitted  free.  It  was 
always  recognized  as  a  raw  material  never  made  in  this  country. 

Paragraph  443  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  of  1913  reads: 

Catgut,  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut  unmanufactured. 

We  are  satisfied  to  have  this  paragraph  stand  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  worm  gut.  We  do  not  use  catgut  or  whip  gut  in  the  tackle 
business.     Hence  we  are  not  affected  if  classea  with  a  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  catgut  and  whip 
gut,  unmanufactured,  also  came  m  under  the  free  ligt. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Yes;  they  always  did.  If  it  is  the  mtention  of  this 
committee  to  place  a  duty  on  catgut  or  whip  gut,  then  I  would 
suggest  that  a  paragraph  be  written  to  read  the  same  as  para^aph 
443  of  the  Underwood  tariff  of  1913,  with  catgut  or  whip  gut  stricken 
out,  leaving  it  read:  **Worm  gut,  unmanuiactured, *'  wiich  would 
be  satisfactory  to  us;  and  write  another  paragraph  the  same  as  or 
similar  to  paragraph  366  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  which  now  reads 
as  follows  : 

Catgut,  whip  gut.  or  manufactures  of  catgut,  or  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut,  including 
strings  for  musical  instruments,  any  of  the  foregoing  or  of  which  these  suhstances. 
or  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  not  specifically  provided 
for  in  this  section per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  look  after  that  when  we  reach  it. 

Mr.  Pflugek.  Paragraph  344  of  the  Fordney  bill  as  it  now  reads, 
referring  to  fishing  tackle,  is  satisfactory.  That  covers  worm  gut  as 
it  is  manufactured  into  fishing  tackle  and  provides  specifically  for  it. 
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GAS  MANTLES. 

[Paragraph  1435.] 

STATEMENT   OF  JOSEPH  M.  SHEKBT7BNE,  PRESIDENT  LINDSAY 

LIGHT  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Gas,  kerosene,  or  alcohol  mantles,  and  mantles  not  especially  provided  for,  treated 
with  chemicals  or  metallic  oxides,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

In  1914  and  prior  thereto  the  German  manufacturers  and  some  Japanese  were 
eteadilv  increasing  their  shipments  to  this  countr\'',  'and  had  it  not  been  for  the  war 
it  woufd  have  certainly  affected  American  production.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
war  the  German  manufacturers  of  gas  mantles  began  to  flood  the  market  with  letters 
naming  very  low  prices.  Quotations  had  been  made  as  low  as  $45  per  thousand, 
which,  with  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  made  it  possible  to  bring 
mantles  of  a  verj'-  good  quality  into  this  market  under  |60  per  thousand.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  American  gas-mantle  manufacturers  to  duplicate  these  qualities  at  less  than 
$85  per  thousand.  The  possibilitv^  of  still  lower  foreign  prices  confront  the  industry 
because  of  the  declining  value  of  the  German  market.  The  ingenuity  and  capa- 
bility of  the  German  manufacturers  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  Electrotechnischi  Zeitschrift,  volume  24,  June  16,  1921,  pages 
656  and  657: 

"the  gas  mantle  and  the  war. 

"Dr.  Geisel,  of  the  Auer  Light  Co.,  spoke  at  the  twentv-second  meeting  of  the 
German  Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers  about  the  diflScuIties  which  were  encoun- 
tered in  the  manufacture  of  mantles  during  the  war.  In  the  year  1910  the  total 
production  of  German  mantle  manufacturers  amounted  to  120,000,000  mantles,  of 
which  more  than  half  was  exported,  because  the  foreign  factories  could  produce  only 
limited  numbers  of  mantles  of  inferior  quality.  Of  the  price  of  the  mantle  approxi- 
niately  two-thirds  was  for  material  and  one-tnird  for  wages.  The  raw  matenals  are 
almost  without  exception  of  foreign  origin.  The  web  is  mostly  manufactured  from 
ramie  thread,  which  is  manufactured  in  Germany  from  the  Chinese  ramie  bush,  the 
light  salts  thorium  nitrate  and  cerium  nitrate  are  prepared  from  the  Brazilian  monazite. 
To  varnish  the  hnished  mantle  there  are  used,  among  others,  camphor  and  castor  oil. 
The  dependence  on  foreign  countries  was  then  very  great.  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
stocks  of  monazite  at  the  beginning  bf  the  war  were  sufficient  to  last  at  least  a  decade. 
Ramie  thread  was  decidedly  scarcer;  of  this  material  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  1  ton 
was  woven  daily  at  the  Auer  Li^t  Co. 's  plant  alone;  while  in  1918  there  was  avail- 
able only  18  kilograms  per  day.  Artificial  silk,  which  even  before  the  war  was  a  very 
desirable  material  for  mantles,  was  conf  seated  during  the  war,  and,  for  example,  the 
Auer  Light  Co.  in  the  year  1918  had  only  80  to  100  kilograms  of  artificial  silk  avidlable. 
Finally  evei^  the  artincial  silis  supply  gave  out,  so  that  only  paper  thread  remained. 
The  lirm  of  Julius  Glatz,  of  Gnaclenfrer,  rendered  a  great  service  in  the  preparation 
of  a  paper  thread  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  mantles.  The  most  important 
demand  for  a  pax>er  mantle  with  a  high  candlepower  is  the  freedom  of  the  paper 
thread  from  inorganic  constituents;  however,  the  freer  the  paper  is  from  inorganic 
constituents  the  more  difficulty  there  is  experienced  in  its  manipulation.  Finally 
we  were  successful  in  preparing  a  nearly  ashless  paper  thread,  and,  what  was  still  more 
difficult,  we  succeeded  in  weaving  it.  The  strands  of  the  ramie  thread  are  about 
25  centimeters  long,  and  those  of  artiticial  silk  are  practically  infinitely  long,  but  the 
strands  of  paper  thread  are  at  most  only  2  or  3  millimeters  in  length,  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  paper  thread  being  therefore  very  low. 

'*At  the  beginning  of  the  scarcity  of  ramie  the  mantles  were  made  of  two  kinds 
of  thread — ramie  thread  and  paper  hber.  Finally  only  the  pure  paper  thread  re- 
mained. The  candlepower  of  the  pure  paper  mantles  was  only  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  candlepower  one  might  expect  froji  a  ramie  mantle. 

* '  In  the  upright  mantle  the  head  of  the  mantle  was  strengthened  by  a  structure  in 
which  a  frame  of  asbestos  thread  was  woven.  This  weave  had  to  be  abandoned  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  and  in  its  place  crepe  paper  was  used.  The  importation  of 
asbestos  from  neutral  countries  was  also  tmally  completely  denied.  Fortunately 
ihere  were  found  in  the  storerooms  of  the  mantle  manufacturers  the  ends  of  the  asbestos 
^eads  which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  being  useless,  and  which  in  time  of  peace 
could  not  be  sold  because  they  were  entirely  worthless.  They  were  now  used  as  a 
remedy,  and  in  this  way  we  obtained  a  frame  which,  though  not  preferable,  was  still 
usable.    But  finally  even  these  asbestos  ends  became  exhausted,  so  that  nothing  more 
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remained  excepting  the  use  of  iron  wire.  In  the  meanwhile  the  scarcity  of  coal  had 
also  manifested  itself,  so  that  the  gas  had  only  a  limited  heating  value.  The  smaller 
heat  value,  it  is  true,  produced  a  hotter  flame,  which  was,  however,  shorter,  so  that 
the  wire  hook  was  out  of  the  range  of  the  flame  and  showed  good  durability. 

"In  the  case  of  the  inverted  mantles  difficulty  was  experienced  in  fastening  the 
mantles  to  the  magnesium  ring  when  the  supply  of  asbestos  stopped.  Fastening 
with  a  wire  was  not  satisfactory,  because  in  time  the  wire  ring  expands,  aud  finally 
the  mantle,  together  with  the  wire  ring,  falls  off  the  magnesium  foundation.  As  a 
last  resource  one  enameling  process  was  used.  The  magnesium  ring  was  painted 
with  a  ceramic  material  at  the  point  where  the  mantle  was  joined ;  when  the  oody  of 
the  mantle  was  burned  ofE  this  substance  melted  and  in  this  way  fastened  the  mantle 
inseparably  to  the  magnesium  ring. 

''For  varnishing  the  burned  mantle  a  solution  of  collodion,  camphor,  and  castor 
oil  in  alcohol  and  ether  is  used.  All  of  these  raw  materials  were  comroandeei^ 
during  the  war  and  only  a  very  limited  amount  was  available.  Castor  oil  and  camphor 
were  hardly  allowed  to  be  used  at  all  because  they  were  used  for  military  purpofsee. 
The  chemical  industry  here  provided  a  substitute  in  condensed  phenols. 

''It  was  necessary  during  the  war  for  foreign  countries  to  maice  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  German  mantle  industry,  and  this  was  easy  because  they  could  con- 
fiscate the  German  factories  in  the  hostile  foreign  countries.  The  products  are,  how- 
ever,  of  such  inferior  quality  that,  for  example,  the  English  mantle  industry  is  already 
experiencing  the  greatest  difficulty  in  protecting  itself  from  the  importation  of  German 
mantles,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  tnat,  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  the  German 
industry  will  again  regain  its  leading  place  as  before  the  war." 

The  present  price  of  gas  mantles  made  in  America,  for  first  quality  goods,  is  from 
170  per  thousand  upward,  depending  upon  size,  type,  and  quality.  The  American 
manufacturers  have  always  aggressively  competed  with  each  other,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  quite  well  established  that  the  average  profit  per  thousand  will  not  exceed  15  to 
$6,  which  profit  is  and  always  has  been  very  little  on  the  sales  value  of  the  product. 
It  is  impossible  from  any  angle  for  the  American  manufacturers  to  meet  the  present 
German  competition.  A  30  per  cent  ad  valorena  tariff  upon  American  valuation  will 
not  do  it.  Liquidation  of  high-priced  inventories,  production,  and  cost  of  labor  and 
replacement  cost  of  material  have  been  reached  in  this  industry  in  this  country  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  present  selling  prices  represent  a  minimum  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  gas-mantle  business  has  had  a  tanf!  of  40  per  cent  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  and  25  per  cent  under  the  tariff  now  operating,  and  that  the  tariff  in  the 
past  has  not  been  high  enough  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1910  there 
were  99  manufacturers;  in  1921  there  are  23. 

Gas  mantles  are  not  only  used  in  cities;  a  very  large  quantity,  which  is  aimually 
increasing,  is  required  by  the  farmer  on  gasoline  lamps. 

It  is  useless  to  consider  any  tariff  that  will  not  give  to  the  manufacturers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  foreign  competition  and  show  a  nominal  profit.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  industry  that  nothing  short  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  oased  on 
American  valuation  will  do  this. 

STATEMENT     OF    SIDNEY     MASON,    OLOTJGESTEB    CITY,    N.   J.» 

REPKESENTINa   THE    WELSBACH  GO. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  am  president  of  the  Welsbach  Co.  I  am  appearing 
in  reference  to  paragraph  1434 — gas  mantles. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  our  bill  it  is  1435. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes.  The  proposed  duty  is  30  per  cent  and  the  old 
rate  was  25. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot,  Instead  of  30  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir;  instead  of  30  per  cent. 

Paragraph  84,  thorium  salts,  carries  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  American  valuation.     The  previous  biu  carried  25  per  cent. 

The  basic  material  of  the  gas  mantle  industry  is  thonum,  the 
coxnmercial  source  of  which  is  monazite  sand.     Tnat  is  on  the  free 
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list.     I  see  no  objection,  should  you  desire  to  do  so,  to  continuing 
it  on  the  free  list,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  was  formerly  25 

f>er  cent  under  the  Simmons  bill.     The  proposed  change  to  the  free 
ist  reduces  the  manufacturing  cost  of  nitrate  of  thonum  9^  to  10 
cents  a  pound. 
•Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  in  paragraph  84  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  In  84  we  want  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  25  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

That  difference  of  10  cents  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
thorium  salts  would  reduce  the  cost  of  thorium  in  gas  mantles  one- 
thirtieth  of  a  cent.  I  simply  mention  that  fact  in  order  to  emphasize 
that  free  monazite  is  a  very  slight  economy  in  both  the  manufacture 
of  thorium  salts  and  gas  mantles. 

There  are  three  manufacturers  of  thorium  in  the  United  States. 
One  is  totally  closed.  Our  plant  is  simply  cleaning  up,  and  the 
Lindsey  plant  in  Chicago,  I  bdieve,  claims  to  be  working  on  a  25  per 
cent  basis,  but  I  understand  that  is  simply  to  meet  its  own 
requirements. 

The  price  of  thorium  in  the  market  is  $3.75,  which  is  10  per  cent 
above  the  prewar  price  established  in  this  market  by  the  German 
trust.  The  German  present  entry  price  is  82  plus  the  25  per  cent 
duty,  or  S2.50,  duty  paid  New  York.  That  is  33J  per  cent  below  the 
American  manufacturer's  price.  The  proposed  duty  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation  would  make  the  duty  94  cents 
and  would  raise  the  German  price  to  $2.94  per  pound,  which  is  still 
22  per  cent  below  the  American  manufacturer's  price. 

The  present  entry  price  of  the  German  thorium  is  equivalent  to 
400  marks  as  against  8  marks  prewar,  so  that  the  difference  is  fifty 
times  greater,  clearly  indicating  that  the  Germans  can  sell  in  the 
American  market  below  the  price  at  which  they  are  to-day  selUng. 
The  American  manufacturer,  therefore,  simply  has  to  go  out  of 
business. 

Senator  Jones.  Won't  he  go  out  of  business  unless  you  increase 
it  beyond  the  rate  fixed  by  tms  bill  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  He  may  have  to  go  out  of  business  even  then,  because 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  increase  it  sufficiently.  I  think  that 
45  per  cent  on  American  valuation  would  protect  the  American  indus- 
try. In  granting  45  per  cent,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  free  sand, 
which  would  amount  to  10  cents  a  pound,  and  to  the  probable  reduc- 
tion in  other  material  costs  that  will  come  along  in  due  time,  the 
American  manufacturer  may  sell  at  $3.50  per  pound;  45  per  cent  of 
$3.50  per  pound  is  about  $1,575,  so  that  the  German  proauct  would 
then  enter  at  $3,575.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  $3.50  to  the 
consumer  of  thorium  nitrate  and  the  present  German  price  of  $2.73 
is  77  cents  a  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  on  each  gas  mantle,  so  that  in  granting  the  American  manu- 
facturer 45  per  cent  American  value  it  would  very  slightly  increase 
the  cost  of  the  thorium  used  by  the  mantle  manufacturer. 

The  importance  of  the  industry  is  very  well  described  in  the  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Of  course,  the  thorium  industry  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  preservation  of  the  mantle  industry. 
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The  present  bill  proposes  for  gas  mantles  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
American  valuation.  The  Sinmions-Underwood  bill  proposed  25 
per  cent.  • 

The  German  mantles,  Holland  mantles,  and  Netherlands  mantles 
are  entered  in  the  American  market  at  from  $32  to  $35  a  thousand. 

Senator  Jones,  What  is  the  actual  difference  between  the  i5 
per  cent  rate  under  the  Simmons-Underwood  bill  and  the  30  per 
cent  under  the  American  valuation  plan  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  The  Underwood  bill,  taking  the  entering  value  at 
about  $36,  would  make  $8.75  to  $9.  The  American  wholesale  price 
for  the  corresponding  mantle  is  $65.  At  30  per  cent  American  value 
it-is  $19.50,  or  more  than  double  the  duty. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  .'^ct  the  duty  was  40  per  cent  on  pas 
mantles.  That  figured,  taking  the  entering  value  at  that  time, 
about  $14  to  $16.  Gas  mantles  vary  in  value  due  to  variation  in 
quality,  but  the  popular  mantle's  retail  price  is  from  10  to  15  cents. 
These  prices  prevail  even  though  foreign  mantles  are  sold,  duty  paid, 
at  $45  a  thousand  wholesale.  Even  then  they  sell  at  10  or  15  cents 
retail.  So  we  have  to  consider  that  the  fraction  of  a  cent  difference 
in  the  cost  at  wholesale  does  not  affect  the  retail  price  on  a  stable 
article  like  a  gas  mantle. 

The  gas-mantle  rate,  which  is  30  per  cent  in  the  Fordney  bill,  should 
be  raised  to  50  per  cent,  as  there  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials 
and  labor  in  the  making  of  gas  mantles  running  from  $15  to  $27  a 
thousand.  The  wage  rates  are  at  least  70  per  cent  above  those  in 
1914.  The  cost  of  materials  will  average  over  60  per  cent,  so  that 
the  American  gas-mantle  manufacturer  is  producing  gas  mantles  at 
a  cost  from  $58  to  $60.  Prewar  the  cost  was  about  $42.  So,  if  we 
take  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate,  which  gave  $14.40  protection,  and  take 
the  difference  in  the  cost,  say,  $16  to  $20,  and  add  those  together,  it 
brings  the  value  of  duty,  in  order  to  put  us  on  a  similar  protective 
basis,  to  about  $30  a  thousand,  or  3  cents  per  gas  mantle,  or  about 
double  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates. 

I  find  that  in  some  months  the  statistical  information  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  incorporated  mantle  rings,  and  I  want 
to  ask  permission  to  revise  a  brief  that  I  had  prepared  and  submit 
it,  based  on  the  new  figures.  The  confusion  arose  through  the  impor- 
tation of  mantle  rings,  which  are  classified  as  '*gas  mantles,"  whereas 
thev  are  merely  mountings  for  mantles. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  in  connection  with 
the  present  bill:  The  duties  in  the  present  bill  on  American  valuations 
on  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  gas  mantles, 
which  I  do  not  object  to,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  amounts  to 
$12.18  a  thousand  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  gas  mantles.  The 
1913  act  on  the  same  cost  values  of  material — they  are  all  on  an  ad 
valorem  value  in  that  bill — is  $4.72,  So  that  there  is  as  between 
the  Simriions  bill  and  the  pending  bill  an  increase  of  about  $8—200 
per  cent — in  duties. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  duties  were  all  pretty  much  ad  valorem, 
and  when  that  bill  was  in  efi'ect  prices  of  material  were  very  much 
lower  than  they  are  to-day.  Hence  under  the  Payne-Aldnch  Act 
the  materials  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  a  gas  mantle  paid 
less  duty  than  now  under  the  Simmons  Act,  at  present  prices.    So 
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that  the  duty  on  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  gas 
mantles  has  practically  been  increasea  200  per  cent  under  the  pending 
bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  all  those  figures  in  your  brief,  have  you 
not? 

Senator  Curtis.  File  your  brief  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  asked  permission  to  file  the  brief  when  I  can  include 
the  other  data. 

Senator  McCumber.  Thank  you. 

HABD-BXTBBEB  PBODXTCTS. 

[Paragraphs  1437  and  1438.] 

STATEMENT    OF    A.     L.    VILES,     GENERAL    MANAGER    RUBBER 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  ViLES.  Gentlerfen  of  the  committee,  I  am  general  manager  of 
the  Rubber  Association  of  America,  representing  90  per  cent  of  our 
rubber  manufacturers.  We  approve  of  paragraphs  1437  and  1438 
regarding  rubber  articles.  We  want  to  emphasize  our  belief  with 
respect  to  tires,  calling  for  a  10  per  cent  duty,  that  the  duty  should 
not  be  higher,  as  we  fear  reprisal  tactics  of  other  nations  in  our  for- 
eign markets  more  than  we  do  the  competition  from  importation. 
That  is  all  we  have  to  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  Thant  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  XODSON   DRAYTON,    REPRESENTING  THE   VUL- 
CANIZED  RUBBER  CO.,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Drayton.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  conform  with  the  request 
of  the  chairman  that  we  confer  where  there  are  several  representa- 
tives present  for  one  industry,  I  have  agreed  to  file  a  brief  and  will 
defer  to  Mr.  Achelis,  who  will  present  the  matter  for  the  hard-rubber 
industry. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  brief  will  be  printed. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows :) 

The  manufacture  of  hard-rubber  goods  request  that  the  following  two  changes  be 
made  in  the  proposed  tariff  law: 

1.  That  there  oe  a  separate  paragraph  or  classification  for  hard-rubber  goods  as  dis- 
tinguished from  rubber  goods  in  general. 

2.  That  the  proposed  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  increased  to  at  least  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  if  the  duty  remain  at  30  per  cent,  there  be  in  addition  a  specific 
duty  of  at  least  40  cents  per  pound. 

ReBSOUB  for  a  different  classification: 

1 .  The  manufacture  of  hard-rubber  goods  is  an  entirely  different  process  from  the 
manufacture  of  soft  rubber,  requiring  many  more  finishing  processes  and  the  per- 
centage of  labor  cost  to  total  cost  is  very  much  higher  for  hard-rubber  goods,  being 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  article.  The  other  important  reason  for  a 
different  classification  is  the  fact  that  hard  rubber  is  forced  to  compete  vnth  many 
other  materials,  whereas  soft  rubber  has  no  such  competition. 

2.  The  reasons  that  the  proposed  duty  should  be  increased  are  first,  the  cost  of  labor. 
Labor  is  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  wages  paid  in  this 
country  are  from  four  to  six  times  as  high  as  wages  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan,  which  are  the  principal  exporters  of  hard-rubber  goods  to  this 
country.  The  hard-rubber  business  has  aemonstrated  its  importance  in  time  of  war 
as  well  as  in  peace  and  includes  very  many  necessary  articles.    The  industry  em- 

gloys  when  running  to  capacity  about  7,000  hands  and  it  is  our  desire  to  keep  these 
ands  employed  full  time  at  good  American  wages.  This  can  not  be  done  unless  there 
is  a  protection  which  will  to  some  extent  offset  the  very  much  lower  labor  costs  of  our 
foreign  competitors. 
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STATEMENT  OF  F.  G.  AGHELI8,  aENE&AL  MANAGEB  AXBRICAV 

HARD  BTJBBEK  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  AcHELis.  I  wish  to  state  about  paragraph  1437  or  1438  that 
the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  is  the  largest  established  concern  in 
that  material,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Vile's  statement  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  conferred  with  one  of  the  large  tire  concerns  and 
that  we  consider  ourselves  rather  apart  from  their  industry.  We 
are  given  here  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  where  we  had  previously  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  prewar  period,  until  1913,  we  had 
35  per  cent  so  we  have  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  which  is  a  very  small 
amount,  even  on  American  valuation,  a  very  small  addition  for  us  to 
contend  with  our  very  high  labor  costs  and  the  changes  that  have 
come  about  through  tne  war.  We  feel  that  we  are  really  a  separate 
industry  from  the  general  rubber  business.  It  is  a  highly  specialized 
technical  article,  and  we  are  asking  preferably  for  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smoot.  American  valuation?  • 

Mr.  AcHEUS.  And  we  want  to  indorse  fully  the  American  valuation. 
I  would  like  to  give  you  briefly  a  short  brief  which  I  have  here,  and 
I  will  take  a  litfle  of  Mr.  Drayton's  time  that  he  kindly  surrendered 
to  me.  At  a  meeting  on  the  subject  by  the  rubber  association  of 
which  Mr.  Viles  was  secretary,  and  at  which  there  were  present 
representatives  of  six  manufacturers,  they  suggested  that  the  tariff 
matter  be  left  in  my  hands  as  I  had  given  a  special  study  to  that 
subject. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  proportion  of  your  rubber  goods 
used  in  this  country  are  produced  here  ? 

Mr.  AcHELis.  The  import  statistics  are  very  inadequate  and 
always  have  been.  There  are  statistics  given  at  the  end  of  this 
brief.    The  product  that  comes  in  competition  with  the  American 

Sroduct  here  is  German  and  Austrian,  except  recently  the  pro- 
uct  which  has  come  from  Japan  and  is  particularly  evident  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  What  the  total  product  is  I  do  not  know.  We 
compete  so  strongly  among  each  other  that  practically  none  of  us 
have  statistics  of  the  other. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  use  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of 
buttons? 

Mr.  AcHELis.  No,  practically  none,  because  it  is  black,  and  we 
can  not  color  them,  and  we  lose  all  the  fashion  appeal;  out  some 
of  these  things  are  taken  out  of  this  paragraph,  and  combs  are  really 
a  very  important  hand-worked  article.  In  1920  we  had  3,000 
employees,  and  on  December  1,  1921,  we  had  1,789. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  are  mentioning  one  concern  now  ? 

Mr.  AcHELis.  Yes,  one  concern  with  three  factories. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  AcHELis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  MgCumber.  You  have  just  stated  that  the  competition 
was  very  active. 

Mr.  AciiELis.  There  are  12  concerns,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  they  employ,  nor  what  their  sales  are.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  these  tnin^  out.  I  am  speaking  only  for  one 
concern,  which  is  really  the  largest,  because  it  operates  three  fac- 
tories. 
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Seiiator  MoCuhbeb.  What  did  you  ask  for  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  AcHBLis.  I  did  not  get  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  asked  for  one,  but  I  did  not  get  it.  I  know  the 
waees  in  (Germany.  There  is  a  very  large  concern  in  Hamburg 
ana  one  in  Vienna,  and  the  wages  are  very  low.  In  1913  they  got 
1,000  marks  per  annum,  which  at  24  cents  amounted  to  $240  per 
annum.  In  1921,  when  the  mark  dropped  to  1  cent,  wages  went 
up  10  times,  but  the  1,000  marks  he  used  to  get  amounted  to  more 
in  American  money  than  he  gets  now,  and  we  pay  that  same  work- 
man,  for  the  same  operation,  Sl;500  a  year. 

In  1913  I  was  export  manager.  When  the  war  came,  Eneland 
was  caught  without  any  hard-rubber  industry  and  had  to  cful  on 
us  to  do  their  work.  We  did  all  their  war  work,  their  electrical 
insulations,  etc.,  because  they  were  absolutely  frozen  out  by  Ger- 
man competition. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  the  Germans  make  eaually  good  goods. 

Mr.  AoHEUs.  Very  excellent,  and  we  m^e  excdlent  goods« 
On  Quality  we  can  compete,  but  we  can  not  compete  on  wa^es. 

I  nave  put  in  my  brief,  because  this  is  a  very  peculiar  mdustry 
and  it  IB  not  well  known. 

Senator  McLean.  You  might  give  the  committee  a  little  more 
extensive  information  with  regard  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  AoHEUs.  This  is  an  important  industry,  but  I  would  not  say 
it  was  vast.  It  does  not  compare  with  the  tiro  business.  I  would 
like  to  show  you  a  few  samples.  This  is  brought  in  as  hard  rubber 
at  25  per  cent  [indicating  sample].  After  it  is  broueht  in  here  it  is 
cut  in  naif  and  then  it  becomes  a  smoker's  article.  Ifit  had  been  cut 
in  half  before  it  came  in,  it  would  have  to  pay  50  per  cent.  That  is  a 
pipe  mouthpiece.  That  is  sold  for  42.30  a  gross  and  the  cost  to  us 
IS  S2.66. 

Senator  Cubtis.  It  costs  you  that  ?  , 

Mr.  AcHELis.  It  costs  us  that  at  the  factory^  and  they  sell  it  at 
$2.30.  The  labor  is  the  whole  thin^.  It  can  not  be  compared  to  a 
tire.    It  comes  in  as  you  see  it  in  this  form,  and  then  it  is  cut  in  two. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  the  appraiser  let  that  come  through  as 
hard  rubber  ? 

Mr,  AcHEUS.  I  have  been  after  the  appraisers,  but  &ey  aay, 
''Thank  you;  we  will. see  that  it  does  not  nappen  iigain;"  but  that 
was  common  practice  at  one  time.  We  will  catch  that  every  time 
I  can,  but  we  can  not  do  it  every  time. 

Here  is  a  Japanese  celluloid  comb  (indicating].  Hiat  looks  almost 
like  hard  rubber.  We  have  to  compete  agamst  that  because  the 
consumer  hardly  recognizes  that  it  is  not  hard  rubber. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  make  celluloid  combs  in  this  country  I 

Mr.  AcHEUs.  Yes;  because  they  have  a  good  tariff.  There  is  a 
hard-rubber  comb  [indicating].  Inat  is  carauUy  sawed  and  care- 
fully hand-polished.  We  pay  women  60  cents  an  hour  for  polishing 
that.     Our  average  wages  run  from  60  to  65  cents  an  hour. 

The  merchants  who  buy  from  us  tell  us  l^at  the  prices  of  the 
importer's  article  are  such  that  they  will  not  be  aUe  to  ouy  from  us. 
All  these  combs  are  standard.  They  sdQ  in  a  10-cent  store  for  10 
cents  and  in  the  drug  store  for  25  cents,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
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how  cheaply  they  are  bought,  they  are  sold  as  a  quarter  comb  or  a 
15-cent  comb  or  a  10-cent  comb,  and  yet  we  have  lived  by  this 
industry  and  worked  it  up  since  1851.  This  one  here  is  hard  rubber 
[indicatmg]. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  the  rubber  comb  better  than  the  celluloid 
comb! 

Mr.  AcHELis.  In  some  respects,  from  the  aspect  of  cleaning  and 
washing  with  warm  water;  and  it  is  absolulely  acid  proof. 

Senator  Jones.  In  what  form  is  that  imported  ordinarily? 

Mr.  AoHELis.  We  import  this  material  as  crude  rubber,  and  manu- 
facture it  from  the  cruae  rubber  into  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Jones.  I  say,  in  what  form  is  the  hard  rubber? 

Mr.  Agheus.  They  briog  it  in  combs  or  mouthpieces.  This  para- 
graph refers  to  the  manufactures  of  hard  rubber. 

Senator  Jones.  I  imderstood  you  were  speaking  of  para^aph  1438. 

Mr.  Acheus.  It  is  only  manufactures  of  hard  rubber.  It  is  a  hard, 
homy  substance  when  it  comes  in. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  color  it  ? 

Mr.  AoHEUs.  Tliere  ia  only  one  color  we  can  use  other  than  black, 
and  that  is  red.  We  can  not  make  it  white.  The  celluloids  have 
that  field,  and  they  call  it  French  ivory.  But  we  use  it  for  other 
articles:  the  electrical  trade  uses  it,  ana  the  chemical  trade  uses  it. 
We  make  pumps  and  pipe  lines  out  of  this  material.  It  is  used  in 
the  chemical  industry  and  the  dye  industry,  which  never  existed 
before.  They  have  not  come  in  largely  for  those  uses,  because 
there  is  a  question  of  bulk;  but  this  little  stuff  can  come  in  readily. 
You  can  put  two  or  three  groaa  of  combs  in  a  cubic  foot  of  freight. 

Senator  Jones.  What  ^d  of  manufactured  articles  from  hard 
rubber  come  in  competition  with  your  products  ? 

Mr.  AoHELis.  Mostly  conibs  ana  syringes  for  medical  use,  and  that 
kind  of  thinjs;;  thermometer  cases  and  fountain  pens.  I  understand 
parts  come  m  to  the  fountain-pen  manufacturers  and  they  assemble 
them. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  a  standard  make  which  is  imported  of 
those  combs  ? 

Mr.  AoHEUs.  There  are  300  different  types  in  our  line  alone,  and 
thgy  copy  pretty  nearly  every  type. 

iSenatbr  Jones.  What  are  the  prices  at  ^wholesale,  and  how  do 
those  prices  vary  with  respect  to  the  different  classes  ? 

Mr.  AoHEUs.  They  will  run  from  S9  a  gross,  and  there  are  combs 
that  will  run  as  hi^  as  SlOO  a  gross. 

Senator  Jones.  fVom  $9  to  SlOO  a  gross? 

Mr.  AoHBus.  You  wotild  only  sell  a  very  few  of  the  combs  that 
sell  for  $100  a  gross.  We  do  not  need  the  protection  so  much  on 
those  high-class  combs,  because  there  we  can  compete.  Sometimes 
we  get  the  high  price  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  design. 
Tliere  is  one  [indicating].    That  is  a  fancy  comb.  ' 

Senator  Jones.  What  wotild  be  the  wholesale  price  of  that  fancy 
article  ? 

Mr.  AcHELis.  S45  per  gross,  and  you  can  not  sell  very  Abhj  of 
them.  That  would  be  aluxxiry  article,  just  like  jewelry;  but  it  is 
a  nice  American  product,  and  we  are  yery  proud  oi  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  you  would  need  SI 5  gross  duty 
on  that  ? 
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Mr.  AcHELis.  No;  but  you  would  only  import  5  or  10  gross  a 
year  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  You  want  this  duty  raised  to  50  per  cent  t 

Mr.  AcHEUs.  Yes;  instead  of  30  per  cent.  It  used  to  be  25  per 
cent.  In  1914,  in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  when  it  was  cut  to  25 
per  cent  more  stuff  came  in  than  I  have  ever  seen  before,  and  we 
were  running  our  factories  four  days  a  week  and  closing  at  3  in  the 
afternoon. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  rubber  in  this  high-priced  comb  of  any 
better  quality  than  the  rubber  you  put  in  the  S15  a  gross? 

Mr.  AoHELis.  No,  sir;  the  material  mixture  is  practically  the 
same.  It  is  about  30  per  cent  sulphur,  and  that  sulphur  comes 
chiefly  from  Louisiana  and  Texas.  That  is  about  a  tnird  of  our 
material,  and  two-thirds  is  crude  rubber  from  Ceylon  and  Soul^ 
America,  and  so  on.  Soft  rubber  contains  only  about  3  per  cent 
of  sulphur. 

Senator  Jonbs.  I  believe  you  said  you  did  not  have  the  figures 
showing  the  importations  f 

Mr.  AoHEUs.  I  have  some  in  my  brief  which  I  have  filed.  I 
have  not  the  old  figures,  but  in  1919  Grennany  exported  22  metric 
tons,  and  in  eight  months  time  that  went  up  to  95  tons.  They 
practically  make  all  of  their  own;  they  really  supply  the  world  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  There  is  one  concern  m  England  tiiat 
makes  them. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  put  all  these  statistics  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  AoHEUs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  were  the  imports  in  1913  and  1912  ? 

Mr.  AcHSUS.  I  have  not  got  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  do  not  claim  there  has  been  any  in- 
crease in  importations  from  year  to  year  ? 

Mr.  AoHEUS.  Yes;  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  been  growing.  It  grew 
very  rapidly  prior  to  1914. 

^nator  Dillinoham.  I  find  from  a  report  here  that  in  1908  it 
amoimted  to  S293,000;  in  1909  it  amounted  to  $236,000;  in  1910  it 
amounted  to  $255,000,  and  then  it  dropped  off  in  1911,  1912,  and 
1913;  but  in  1913  it  was  $254,000,  and  in  1914  it  amounted  to  nearly 
$400,000  all  told.  In  1915  it  amounted  to  $186,000,  and  in  1916, 
1917,  and  1918  it  amounted  to  substantially  nothing. 

Mr.  AcHEUs.  That  was  during  the  war.  It  all  comes  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

Senator  Dhjjnoham.  In  1920  it  is  only  $88,000. 

Mr.  AoHEUS.  Yes.  They  are  only  beginning  to  get  going.  One 
foreign  exporter  told  one  of  our  men  the  other  day  that  they  would 
sell  nothing  more  right  away  because  they  were  sold  out. 

BBXSF  OF  F.  O.  A0HXLX8,  BKPBKSXimjrO  AMZEZOAH  BABD  BT7BBXB  00.,  HEW 
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It  IB  very  important  to  folly  understand  the  difference  between  hard  rubber  and 
other  rubber  products,  particularly  automobile  tires,  llie  hard-rubber  indusUy  has 
been  hi^y  specialized  for  70  years.  The  material  is  a  black,  hard,  homy  substance 
from  the  mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  to  rubber,  cured  tmder  presstue  at  a 
high  heat  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  the  material  of  which  combs,  fountain 
pens,  and  the  mouthpieces  of  smokers'  pipes  are  made.  (See  Appendix  A.} 
It  represents  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  on  a  small  quantity  of  material.  A  gross  of 
8-incii  combs  (No.  1024)  take  8^  pounds  of  material.    A  single  32  by  4  Ford  tire  weighs 
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25  pounds.  Labor  is  our  latge  factor  of  cost.  In  1920  it  was  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
our  total  product,  and  it  is  against  cheap  German  and  Japanese  labor  that  we  ask  a 
hifl^  tarin  for  protection.    (Ap{)endix  B.) 

The  soft-rubber  industry,  particularly  the  tire  companies,  have  an  entirely  different 
problem  and  do  not  ask  for  increased  protection. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  tbat  the  faAid-nibber  tariff  be  considered  apart 
from  the  rubber  industry  as  a  whc^. 

Hard  rubber,  known  as  ''vulcanized  india  rubber, ''  and  in  England  as  ''ebonite "  or 
'' vulcanite,''  also  competes  with  other  plastics,  such  as  celluloid,  galalith,  biJcelite, 
condensite,  redmanol,  etc.  Many  of  those  receive  greater  protection  than  hard 
rubber,  the  oldest  plastic  compound  of  tham  all.  For  instance,  oeliukwe  finiilifd 
products  are  dutiable  at  65  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  compoondB 
of  casein,  known  as  galalith ,  finished  40  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
whereas  hard  rubber,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  but  no  specific  duty  per  pound. 

The  present  tari  £f  increases  the  hard-rubber  duty  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  The  act  of 
1909  was  35  per  cent.  The  entire  question  of  protection  by  aa  valorem  percenta^ 
depends  on  tne  value  of  the  currencv  to  which  this  per  cent  is  added.  Ev^i  on 
American  valuation,  30  per  cent  will  be  merely  an  increase  in  tax.  The  cost  of  the 
goods  to  the  importer  will  still  be  very  low  because  of  waees,  and  50  per  cent  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  ask,  or,  as  an  alternative,  a  specific  duty  per  press  of  combs  or  per 
pound  of  product,  as  is  so  frequently  done.  Buttons  of  vegetaole  ivory  have  a  separate 
paragraph  for  this  pmrpose.  The  balance  of  vegetable-ivory  pioducts  aro  in  the  same 
paragraph  with  hani  rubber. 

CaSiada  assesses  35  per  cent  on  home  consumption  value  plus  the  premiimi  on  ex- 
change. Spain  increased  the  dut^  on  combs  December,  1920,  from  Qb  cents  a  kilo  to 
$1.80  a  kilo  on  a  gold  basis.  Onr  increase  is  6  per  cent,  and  leaves  ua  under  present 
labor  conditions  5per  cent  less  duty  than  before  the  war. 

The  American  Hard  Rubber  Go.  operates  factories  in  Butler,  N.  J.,  College  Point, 
N.  Y.,  Akron^  Ohio.  We  had  3,000  employees  in  1920,  and  on  December  1,  1921, 
1,789.  Their  standard  of  livine  is  high  and  their  wages  are  high.  We  believe  that  u 
the  correct  American  industrial  life.  A  Gcnran  comb  pressman  earned  1,000  marks 
per  annum  in  1913,  or  1240.  In  1921  he  earned  10  times  as  much,  10,000  marks,  ec^ual, 
nowever,  to  only  1100.  For  the  same  operation  we  pay  $1,560  per  annum.  Amencan 
labor  can  not  compete  against  such  odas.    T Appendix  B.) 

Our  export  market  has  been  rained,  not  oy  retaliatory  tarifb,  but  by  the  flood  o\ 
cheap  Japanese  and  Gorman  products.  Germany 's  exports  of  haid-nibb«r  ^oods  in  12 
months  of  1919  wero  22.2  motric  tons  and  in  8  months  of  1920  were  95  metnc  tons,  an 
increase  of  400  per  cent.    (Appendix  G.) 

In  conclusion,  we  appeal  tor  American  valuation  as  a  method  for  aasesBment.  A 
higher  per  cent  ad  valorem,  say  50  per  cent,  or  a  specific  duty  on  combs  and 
syringes  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  labor  on  these  li^t-weignt  articles. 

Appendix  A. — ^What  Is  Hard  Rubber? 

1.  Hard  rubber  is  a  plastic  compound  of  rubber  and  sulphur. 

2.  Crude  rubber  is  mixed  with  approximately  30  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  sometimes 
various  fillers,  and  then  is  moldea,  pressed,  or  formed,  and  vulcanized  from  3  to  10 
hours  or  more  at  high  temperatures,  until  it  becomes  a  hard,  black,  homy  masB. 

3.  This  material  can  be  turned,  tooled,  cut,  sawed,  drilled,  and  highly  polished. 

4.  It  is  best  described  by  its  conmion  products,  such  as  ordinary  buck  hair-comb«, 
fountain  pens,  and  the  mouthpieces  of  nnokere'  pipes. 

5.  It  was  discovered  and  invented  by  Nelson  Goodvear  in  1851,  as  a  further  devel- 
opment of  Charles  Goodyear 's  vulcanizing  patents  of  1844.  It  is  therefore  entirely 
different  from  the  great  soft-rubber  indust^^.  The  material  is  hard,  rigid,  rather  than 
soft  and  flexible  or  elastic. 

Appendix  B. — ^Wagss  and  Labor. 

1.  A  pamphlet  called  ''Wages,'*  prepared  in  1921  for  the  House  of  Representative? 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  makes  the  following  statement:  Wages  in  United  States, 
1914,  $2.05;  in  1920,  $4.78.  Wages  in  Germany,  1914,  $1.23;  in  1920,  $0.80  lo  11.20. 
Wages  in  Japan,  1914,  $0.48;  in  1920,  $1.44. 

2.  Labor  in  the  hard-rubber  industry  is  mostly  skilled  and  highly  paid. 

3.  Employees  in  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  reached  a  total  oi  3,000  in  1920. 
December  1,  1921— Butler,  N.  J.,  637;  College  Point,  N.  Y.,  821;  Akron,  Ohio,  331; 
total,  1,789. 
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4.  In  1920  the  cost  of  labor  was  65  per  cent  of  total  cost.  Labor  in  the  United  States  is 
very  much  higher  than  in  Germany  and  Japan,  and  is  the  greatest  element  of  cost,  as 
the  labor  is  slalled  and  appUed  to  articles  of  small  material  weight. . 

Gummizeitung,  Berlin,  May  14,  1915. 

WAGES   IN  THE   HARD-RUBBER  INDUSTRY   FOR  THE   YEAR  1918. 

Comb  manufacture:  Marks  per  annum. 

Average  wage  for  plating 1, 000 

For  pressing 1, 000 

For  grinding 1 ,  000 

For  pumicing  and  rubbing 1, 100 

For  washing 950 

For  polishing ] ,  053 

Stamping 980 

The  above  are  the  maximum  in  hard-rubber  business. 

In  the  preparation  of  technical  articles,  vulcanizing  work,  the  wages  per  week  are: 
Women,  9  marks  per  week:  men,  23.56  marks  per  week. 

Preparation  of  electrical  insulating  material :  Women,  14  marks;  men,  29.30  marks. 

In  the  manufacture  of  combs,  finishing  work:  Women,  12  marks;  men,  24  marks. 

For  turning:  Women,  16.33  marks;  men,  28.37  marks. 

From  information  from  travelers,  etc.,  that  when  the  mark  dropped  to  $0.01  (1  cent) 
wages  were  ten  times  those  of  1913,  or  a  man  earning  1,000  marKS  in  1913  was  now 
earning  10,000  per  annum.  For  the  same  work  in  United  States  currency  he  then 
received  $240  per  annum  and  now  $100  per  annum. 


Germany. 


Comb  oporatloMK. 


1913 


1921 


Plating... 

Pressing. . 

('finding.. 

Rubbing.. 

Washing. . 

PoUshlng. 

Stamping. 


1   Marks. 

I>ollars. 

Marks. 

i 

1,000 

240.00 

10,000 

1,000 

240.00 

10,000 

1,000 

240.00 

10,000 

1,100 

264.00 

11,000 

9S0 

228.00 

9,500 

1,0.t3 

252.72 

10,530 

980 

235.20 

9,800 

Dollars. 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
110.00 

95.00 
105.30 

98.00 


United  States.* 


1921 


Female. 


$1,510.00 
1,560.00 
1,610.00 
1,600.00 
1,645.00 
1,145.00 
1,295.00 


Male. 


11,340.00 
1.720.00 


Above  average  earnings  per  annum. 

Appendix  C. — Importations  and  Exportations. 

India  Rubber  Journal  of  April  23,  1921:  German  imports  of  hard-rubber  goods, 
1919, 14.2  metric  tons;  imports  eight  months  of  1920, 17  metric  tons.  Exports  of  hard- 
rubber  goods,  1919,  22.2  metric  tons;  exports  eight  months  of  1920,  95  metric  tons. 

India  Rubber  World,  reports  of  Department  of  Commerce:  Imports  into  United 
Stat€8,«1914,  $312,630  (this  was  practically  only  till  August);  imports,  1919,  $4,624; 
imports,  1920,  $88,058. 

Hard-rubber  tariffs  of  other  countries:  Canada,  35  per  cent  on  home  consumption 
value  plus  exchange  premium.  Spain,  duty  on  hard-rubber  combs  was  raised  Decem- 
ber 1, 192^,  from  60  cents  per  kilo  to  $1.80  per  kilo,  gold  basis.  England,  hard-rubber 
battery  jars  or  other  auto  accessories,  33J  per  cent. 

Appendix  D. — Products  op  Hard  Rubber. 

Hair  combs  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

Drupgists  sundries  and  surgical  supplies,  such  as  syringes,  syringe  pipes,  pile  pipes, 
pessaries,  atomizers,  sprays,  spatulas,  thermometer  cases,  specula,  funnels,  scoops, 
tnuB  pKBds,  etc. 

Stationers'  supplies:  Penholders,  rulers,  ink  wells. 

Sheets,  rods,  tubes,  various  molded  insulations  for  electrical  trade. 

Mouthpieces,  ear  caps,  receivers,  knobs,  buttons,  microphone  handles  for  telephone 
and  telegraph  trades. 

Jars,  covers,  vents,  separators  for  storage  batteries,  motor-car  steering  wheels, 
lever  knobs,  body  trimmings,  auto  accessories. 
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Rods,  tubes,  barrels,  and  caps  lor  fountain  pens. 

Grips  for  pistols  and  revolvers,  butt  plates  for  shotguns. 

Pumps,  pipe,  fittings,  for  conveyance  of  adds  and  chemicalB,  oantainen  lor  oor- 
rosive  liquids. 

Cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  smokers'  pipe  stems. 

Razor,  knife,  and  fork  handles. 

Photographers'  developing  trays  and  fixing  boxes. 

Arterial  tubes,  stopcocks,  pumps,  etc.,  for  embalmers. 

Sporting  ^oods,  such  as  bowling  balls,  croquet  balls. 

Molded  pieces  and  specialties  of  every  description  for  magneto  insulation,  musical 
instrument  parts,  meters,  and  various  industries. 

Appendix  £. — Manufacturers  of  Hard  Rubber. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  II  Mercer  Street,  New  York  City.  Plants  at  Akron. 
Ohio:  Butler,  N.  J.;  College  Point,  Long  Island. 

Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.    Flant  at  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Lucerne  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

India  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (branch  of  United  States  Rubber  Co.). 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio  (hard-rubber  department). 

Hood  Rubber  Co.  (hard-ruober  department). 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Onicago  (hard -rubber  department). 

Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  l^enton,  N.  J. 

Seamless  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Aetna  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bowling  Green  Rubber  Co. 

General  Rubber  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stowe  Woodward,  Newton  Falls. 

Atlantic  Rubber  Manufacturing  Corporation,  College  Point,  Long  Island  (formerly 
Traum  Rubber  Co.)- 

Boonton  Rubber  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

PLASTEB  OF  PARIS  STATUETTES  AND  CRUCIFIXES. 

[Paragraph  1438.] 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  M.  O'CONNELL,   REPRESENTING  T.  M.  0*COK- 

NELL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  T.  M. 
O'Connell,  of  T.  M.  O'Connell  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  speaking  of  Schedule  14,  para^aph  1438.  I  am  eiigaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris  ecclesiastical  and  other  statuettes 
and  crucifixes.  These  statuettes  are  3  feet  and  under,  and  are  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  being  cast  in  mold  and  are  afterwards  decorated 
witn  oil  colors,  and  not  used  for  churches.  The  workmen  consist  of 
casters,  cleaners,  assemblers,  and  painters;  the  painters  being  dnipery 
and  flesh  painters,  the  latter  being  the  highest  paid  employees. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  work  is  handwork.  I  have  presented  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  comparative  statement  of  prewar 
wages  and  the  present  wages  of  our  employees.  We  offer  a  letter 
showing  German  wages  from  a  German  manufacturer.  This  letter 
was  received  by  one  of  my  employees  in  confidence.  Part  is  per- 
sonal, part  business.  I  will  offer  the  business  part.  The  translation 
as  follows  was  made  by  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia: 

Now  to  your  reauest.  Here,  too,  the  pay  has  increased,  a  type  caster  is  eaming 
300  marks,  a  polisner  280,  and  the  painters  are  earning  350  per  week,  but  for  these 
places  that  means  a  good  pay.  All  the  material  is  expensive,  too,  for  instance,  the 
plaster,  which  in  peace  time  used  to  cost  1.20  the  bag  now  costs  36;  colors  have  gone 
up  more  than  500  per  cent,  besides  nobody  speaks  about  it;  everything  has  gone  up 
from  600  to  1,000  per  cent. 
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Oiir  men  are  earning  at  this  time,  casters  $40  per  week,  or  8,000 
marks  per  week;  polisners,  avera^g  $35  per  weeK,  or  7,000  marks; 
painters  from  $30  to  $50  per  week,  or  from  6,000  to  10,000  marks  per 
week.  Plaster,  the  principal  commodity  used,  which  costs  them  15 
cents  per  bag,  costs  us  about  $1.55  per  oa^. 

Senator  Shoot.  What  rate  are  you  aslang  for  ? 

Air.  O'CoNNELL.  My  contention  is  that  plaster  casts  have  always 
been  mingled  in  various  schedules  and  never  were  particularly  taken 
notice  of  oy  anj  tariff  hesetofore,  so  there  has  never  been  any  tariff 
heretofore  to  give  adequate  protection.  Under  the  Underwood  Act 
it  was  25  and  30  per  cent.  In  prewar  times  75  per  cent  was  needed 
to  give  protection. 


Senator  Shoot.  That  is  30  per  cent  on  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  On  Amencan  valuation.  I  feel  that  under 
existing  conditions  we  should  have  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  American  valuation  t 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir.  My  reason  for  that  is  that  small 
statuettes  were  never  manufactured  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  in 
this  country  to  any  extent.  From  75  to  90  per  cent  of  them  were 
imported  from  Europe,  and  that  was  because  no  adequate  protection 
was  given  the  Amencan  manufacturer. 

The  small  statuettes  consist  of  two  kinds,  single  figures  and  groups 
known  as  crib  sets.  These  goods  are  such  sizes  t&at  they  can  be 
and  are  packed  and  shipped  from  Europe  with  little  or  no  breakage, 
and  the  greatest  competition  is  in  these  lines,  and  they  should  have  a 
higher  duty  than  larger  statues  because  they  are  earned  in  bulk  and 
open  stock,  and  are  used  mosUv  in  homes  and  sometimes  in  schools 
or  private  chapels  or  convents,  out  seldom,  if  ever,  in  churches. 

Prior  to  the  war  we  manufactured  a  general  line  of  fancv  articles, 
including  some  religious  subjects,  but  as  Europe  supplied  America 
with  between  75  and  90  per  cent  of  plaster  statuary,  of  which  most 
came  from  Germany  and  the  balance  from  France,  Holland,  and 
Italy.  When  Germany  was  shut  off  from  American  markets  on 
accoimt  of  the  war,  we  devoted  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture of  religious  goods  and  now  have  the  largest  selection  of  models 
in  America.  We  must  have  adequate  protecticm  or  abandon  our 
business. 

No  tariff  has  ever  been  sufficient  to  protect,  so  imtil  the  war 
stopped  competition  the  American  industry  never  developed.  Now  it 
has,  and  should  be  protected.  These  statuettes  are  not  a  necessity 
and  no  hardships  can  result  from  sufficient  protection. 

We  have  produced  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  com- 

Sarative  schedule  of  the  selling  price  of  these  crib  sets,  f .  o.  b.  Phila- 
elphia,  of  our  own  and  Italian  manufacture.  These  are  two  ^oups, 
having  a  total  European  cost  f .  o.  b.  Philadelphia  of  $4.44,  wmle  tne 
Amencan  cost  to  produce  is  $10.91. 

As  shown,  there  nas  been  a  ereat  increase  in  American  labor  since 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  when  tne  tariff  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  have  presented  schedules  showing  forei^  quotations  for 
crucifixes  and.  our  own  quotations  for  the  Amencan  costs.  These 
comparative  costs  show  that  the  ad  valorem  necessary  to  protect 
statuettes  are  necessary  to  protect  crucifixes. 
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Senator  Watson.  How  many  of  those  do  they  sell  in  the  United 
States,  those  various  statuettes  t 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  There  are  manufactured  in  Philadelphia  $300,000 
worth  of  them.  There  are  three  manufacturers  in  New  Jersey  and 
several  in  New  York,  and  some  in  Boston  and  some  of  the  other  large 
cities.  I  really  am  not  able  to  answer  except  for  our  own  city,  but  I 
would  say  as  a  whole  it  would  amount  to  a  million  dollars. 

We  would  also  ask  that  a  similar  tariff  be  put  upon  metal  crucifixes 
or  any  crucifixes  made  of  other  substances,  for  they  all  enter  into 
competition  with  the  plaster  crucifixes^  that  is,  if  they  are  on  a 
wooden  cross,  dJid  the  cheap  importation  of  wooden  crosses  with 
corpuses  of  other  material  would  do  almost  as  much  harm  to  the 
manufacturer  of  crucifixes  with  plaster  corpus  as  would  the  impor- 
tation of  crucifixes  with  plaster  corpuses.  Crucifixes  with  metal 
corpuses  which  have  been  brought  in  imder  the  metal  schedule  only 
paid  20  per  cent  while,  as  plaster,  they  paid  25  per  cent  under  the 
present  tariff. 

The  costs  we  have  quoted  are  our  own  costs,  and  we  quote  them 
because  we  believe  we  have  greater  production  and  are,  therefore, 
able  to  produce  the  article  cheaper  than  any  other  American  manu- 
facturer, having  comparatively  no  selling  expenses,  selling  jobbers 
who  formerly  were  importers  from  Europe.  Foreign  manufacturers, 
realizing  their  advantageous  position,  are  now  soliciting  orders  from 
American  manufacturers,  knowing  they  can  sell  to  tnem  cheaper 
than  they  can  manufacture.  The  American  manufacturer  is  now 
confronted  with  prewar  conditions,  when  he  got  only  such  orders  as 
filled  in  when  importers  were  out  of  imported  stock. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  separate 
classification  and  would  suggest  the  phraseology  as  follows : 

Manufactures  of  plaster  Paris,  casta  of  sculpture  statuettes  made  of  plaster  Paris, 
papier-mAch^,  carton  pierre,  metal  or  other  material,  and  crucifixes^  over  7  inches 
in  length,  with  wooden  cross  and  corpus  of  any  of  the  foregoing  materials. 

Statuettes  made  of  bisque  or  china  have  had  under  the  Underwood 
tariff  a  duty  of  56  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  plain;  if  decorated,  a  duty 
of  60  per  cent. 

Statuettes  of  these  materials,  for  these  purposes,  never  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  were  highly  protected  under  prewar  conditions, 
while  statuettes  of  plaster,  tne  material  from  which  the  great  bulk 
of  them  are  made,  were  left  to  struggle  with  a  25  or  30  per  cent  duty. 

B&zxr  or  T.  M.  o'ComfSLL.  phzz^delpkia,  pa. 

We  request  the  insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  foUows: 

'*  Manufactures  of  plaster  of  Paris,  casts  of  sculpture,  other  than  metal  casts,  statuettes 
statues  under  3  feet  m  height,  crucifixes  over  7  inches  in  height,  with  a  wooden  cross 
and  corpus  of  plaster  or  other  material  of  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  a  part,  75  per  cent 
ad  valorem.'* 

And  the  elimination  of  the  words  ''manufactures  of  plasty  of  Paris *'  from  pangraph 
1438. 

Comparison  of  wages  per  week: 

Caster— German,  $3;  American,  $40. 

Polisher— German,  $2.80;  American,  |30  to  $40. 

Painter— German,  $3.50;  American,  $30  to  $60. 

Comparative  material  costs  show  German  plaster  of  Paris  costing  1.20  maik  a  bag. 
while  American  plaster  costs  $1.55;  other  materials  is  proportionate. 

Comparative  costs  of  merchandise,  crib  set: 

European,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  $4.44;  American  manufacturing  costs,  $10.91. 
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We  ask  75  per  cent,  because  the  American  wholesale  value  would  be  about  $15, 
which  is  $11.25  added  to  $4.44,  making  European  cost.  $15.75.  The  $4.44  is  hifh,  for 
this  was  a  small  shipment  by  parcel  post,  and  the  amount  being  small  the  roreign 
selliiijg  price  was  higher  than  on  a  laige  shipment. 

Th£  tariff  would  mean  little  to  the  consimier,  who  only  purchases  one  or  two  statues 
in  a  lifetime,  and  tiie  price  is  low,  as  shown  by  the  followii^  statement:  Size,  8  inches, 
American  value,  $0.32^;  12  inches,  $0.50;  16  inches.  $0.80;  21  inches,  $1.25;  24 
inches,  $2.25. 

On  the  German  price  of  the  8-inch  article  would  be  added  24  cents;  the  12-inch, 
37^  cents;  the  16-inch,  60  cents;  the  21-inch.  93  cents;  the  24-inch,  $1.56;  but  for 
something  not  a  necessity  of  life,  purchased  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  this  would  work 
no  hardship. 

Since  Mr.  O'Connell  testified,  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  figures  show  that 
75  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  wouldd  give  us  ample  protection. 

These  statues  and  crucifixes  are  not  the  type  customarily  used  in  churches,  there- 
fore a  tariff  would  not  be  a  burden  on  a  house  of  worship. 

BOSARIES. 

[Paragraph  1444.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  B.  BAFTBB,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  BEPBESENT- 
INQ  IHPOBTEBS  AND  DEALEBS  IN  BOSABIES. 

Mr.  Raftek.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  dealers  inr  religious  articles  in 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  who  are  interested  in  having  the  special 
provision  which  is  made  for  rosaries  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  with- 
out reference  to  rates  of  duty,  retained  in  the  final  tariff  act.  I  do 
not  care  to  consume  the  time  of  the  committee  in  a  discussion  of  the 
matter,  but  I  ask  permission  to  file  a  brief  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Your  brief  will  be  received  and  printed.  The 
committee  thanks  you  very  much. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows :) 

As  iraparters  of  and  dealers  in  rossM^es  and  other  religious  articles,  we  appeared  he- 
fore  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  ui^^ed 
the  necessity  of  a  special  provision  or  paragraph  in  the  tariff  act  for  rosaries,  which 
would  once  and  for  all  ^ve  them  a  fixed  and  certain  tariff  classification  and  do  away 
with  the  endless  litigation  and  uncertainty  to  which  they  have  heen  subjected  in 
thepast. 

The  House  of  Representatives  approved  our  recommendation  and  adopted  the 
foUowing  provision  for  rosaries  in  paragraph  1444  of  Schedule  14,  H.  R.  7456: 

''Par.  1444.  Rosaries,  chaplets,  and  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion,  of  what- 
ever material  composed,  valued  at  not  more  than per  dozen, per  centum 

ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than per  dozen,  per  centum  ad  valorem.'^ 

(Rates  omitted.) 

We  make  no  recommendation  as  to  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  being  primarily  interested 
in  certainty  of  tariff  classification  and  ^e  avoidance  of  customs  Htigation.  We  do, 
however,  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to  retain  the  eo  nomine  provision  *for 
rosaries,  as  adopted  by  me  House  of  Representatives,  or  in  substantially  the  same 
form. 

In  support  of  this  request  it  is  submitted  that  rosaries  are  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
separate  and  distinct  from  all  oUier  articles  of  commerce.  They  are  all  intended  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Regardless  of  variations  in  size,  material,  and  construc- 
tion, they  all  possess  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  their  identity  as  rosaries 
is  unmistakable. 

Only  by  means  of  a  special  (eo  nomine)  provision  of  the  kind  mentioned  will 
rosaries  be  classified  at  a  uniform  rate  of  duty,  as  they  should  be  classified.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  provision  they  will  continue  to  be  assessed  for  duty,  as  now  and 
heretofore,  at  various  rates,  dependent  on  their,  component  material  of  chief  value — 
a  most  unsatisfactory  rule  of  tariff  classification  both  from  an  administrative  and 
business  standpoint,  and  one  which  has  produced,  and  is  even  now  producing,  the 
most  anomalous  and  absurd  results. 
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STATBICSNT. 

t 

DeaeriptUm  o/  roaaries. — A  rosary  is  a  seiies  of  beads  strung  on  a  metal  chain  in 
•combination  with  a  flat  metal  piece  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  and  a  cross  or  medal. 

Composition.— The  beads  are  made  of  a  variety  of  materials,  e.  g.,  wood»  glus, 
metal,  bone,  etc.  The  chain,  heart,  and  medal  are  invariably  made  of  metal.  The 
•cross  is  also  metal  though  sometimes  in  combination  with  another  material,  e.  g.,  wood. 

Uh. — ^A  rosary  is  an  article  of  religious  devotion.  It  is  used  in  churdi  or  at  home 
for  counting  or  reckoning  a  specific  series  of  prayers,  each  bead  and  the  cross  or  medal 
representing  a  prater. 

VarUHea. — ^Rosaries  are  of  several  kinds,  according  to  the  special  devotions  for  which 
they  are  used.  Thev  will,  accordingly,  differ  one Irom  the  other  in  the  numba  and 
arrangement  of  the  beads.  Each  variety,  however,  possesses  all  the  physical  char- 
ACtenstics  necessary  to  identify  it  as  a  rosary  and  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
article  of  commerce. 

Names. — ^All  varieties  are  conmionly  and  commercially  known  as  rosaries.  The 
dictionaries,  however,  sometimes  refer  to  the  smaller  rosaries  as  chaplets  or  ooionc. 
The  term  chaplet  is  idso  used  in  France  to  signify  a  small  rosary. 

Domestic  manufactures. — ^According  to  the  best  information  available,  the  only 
Toearies  made  in  the  United  States  are  tiiose  composed  of  precious  metal  or  of  predous 
metal  in  combination  with  beads  of  semiprecious  or  imitation  precious  stone. 

Importations, — Practically  all  rosaries  imported  are  made  of  base  metal  solely,  or 
of  base  metal  in  combination  with  other  common  material,  e.  g.,  wood,  glass,  bone,  etc. 

The  Grovemment's  import  statistics  do  not  reveal  the  Quantity  of  rosaries  imported. 
According  to  the  importers'  estimates,  however,  verified  oy  inquiry  at  the  appraiser's 
•department,  port  of  Ne^  York,  the  average  annual  importations  approximate  in 
value  $300,000. 

According  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  rosaries  are  imported  from  the  fol- 
lowing countries  in  relative  proportions  as  follows:  France,  75  per  cent;  Holland, 
15  per  cent;  Czechoslovakia,  Palestine,  Ireland,  Germany,  Italy,  10  per  cent 

UNCERTAIN  STATUS  OF  ROSARIES  UNDER  PRESENT  TARIPr  ACT  THE  CAUSE  OF  MUCH 

UnOATION. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  rosaries  were  damnified  for  duty  accordii!^ 
to  their  component  material  of  chief  value,  i.  e.,  as  manufactures  of  wood,  metal, 
glass,  etc.,  or  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles  as  the  case  might  be.  They 
were,  accordingly,  subjected  to  various  rates  of  duty. 

Durin|;  the  pendency  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  an  attempt  was  made  to  dassify  them 
«s  ''Articles  *  *  *  in  paxi  of  beads,"  under  paragraph  408  of  that  act  The 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  so  held  them.  Benziger's  case,  T.  D. 
U8883  (G.  A.  6739). 

But  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  finding  that 
rosaries  were  not  ejusdem  generis  with  the  other  goods  (ornaments,  etc.)  included 
in  the  context  of  paragraph  408,  reversed  the  board.  (Benziger  v.  United  States,  172 
Fed.  280.) 

The  Circuit  Court's  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Second  Circuit.     rUnited  States  v.  Benziger,  178  Fed.  1006.^ 

under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  another  attempt  was  made  to  include  rosaries  in  the 
bead  paragraph  (421)  bb  ''Articles  ♦  *  *  in  chief  value  of  beads;'*  but  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers,  following  the  principle  of  Benziger 's  case  supra,  held  they 
were  not  so  mitiable.  So  rosanes  continued  to  be  dutiable  according  to  their  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value. 

Their  varied  classifications  under  the  present  tariff  law  will  best  be  appreciated 
from  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  courts'  decision  on  rosaries: 

Rosaries  composed  in  chief  value  of  wood  beads,  held  dutiable  sa  manufactures 
of  wood,  paragraph  176;  rosaries  in  chief  value  of  coco  beads  and  seed  beads,  held 
dutiable  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles,  paragraph  385;  rosaries  composed 
of  metal  beads  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal,  paragraph  167.  (Kennedy  & 
Sons  case,  T.  D.  34704,  Abstract  36265.) 

Rouuries  in  chief  value  of  metal  and  bone,  held  dutiable  as  maniifactures  of  those 
materials  under  paragraphs  167  aad  368,  respectively.  (Fustet  <Sb  Co.'s  case,  T.  D. 
34984,  Abstract  37009.) 

Rosaries  assessed  for  duty  as  "Articles  valued  above  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces 
designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  to  the  person" 
under  paragraph  356,  held  outiable  as  manufactures  of  metal,  paragraph  167.  (Hemp- 
etead  A  Sons*  case,  T.  D.  Vol.  29,  p.  140,  Abstract  38193.) 
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Roflaries  aaaessed  as  jewelry  under  paragraph  356,  were  found  to  be  composed  of 
coco  beads,  steel  chain  and  brass  cross,  in  chief  value  of  metal,  no  part  plated  witli 
gold  or  silver,  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal  at  20  i>er  cent,  paragraph  167. 
(Aubry's  case,  T.  D.  Vol.  29  p.  339  Abstract  38622.) 

Rosaries  assessed  as  ''Articles  valued  above  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces  designed  to 
be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  to  the  person"  under  para- 
graph 356.  Case  submitted  without  evidence  on  appraiser's  reports  which  stated 
merchandise  was  composed  in  chief  value  of  metal,  out  did  not  state  what  metal 
or  Tvhether  plated  witn  gold  or  silver.  Held  dutiable  at  rate  provided  for  articles 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  precious  metals  (50  per  cent),  paragraph  167.  (Oase 
of  Woolworth,  Malhami  et  al.,  T.  D.  Vol.  29,  p.  339,  Abstract  38523.) 

Upon  appeal  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  last  cited,  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms Appeals  found  the  rosaries  to  be  in  chief  value  of  metal,  and  valued  above  20 
cents  per  dozen  pieces.  Held  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  the  collector's  assessment 
under  paragraph  356  was  presumptively  correct.  Decision  of  board  reversed .  (United 
States  V.  Malhami  et  al.,  7  Cust.  Appeals,  175  T.  D.  36493.) 

Rosaries  of  silveroolated  metal  and  colored  glass  beads  assessed  as  ''Articles  valued 
above  20  cents  per  oozen  pieces  designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about 
or  attached  to  the  person,"  paragraph  356;  claimed  dutuCble  as  articles  plated  with 
silver,  paragraph  167;  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  167.  (American  Bead  Co.'s 
case,  T.  D.  Vol.  29,  p.  505,  Abstract  38766.) 

UX)on  appeal  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  last  cited,  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  affirmed  the  board's  decision.  (United  States  v.  American  Bead  Co.,  7  Cust. 
Appeals  132,  T.  D.  36456.) 

Rosaries  assessed  under  the  jewelry  paragraph  (356),  held  dutiable  as  metal  articles, 
paragraph  167.    Case  of  Klein  <&  Son  et  al.,  T.  D.,  vol.  29,  p.  505  (Abstract  38767). 

Rosanes  composed  of  seed  beads  and  metal,  held  dutiable  as  "Articles  not  em- 
broidered nor  appliqu^,  *  *  *  in  chief  value  of  beads,"  paragraph  333. 
Benziger  Bros,  case,  T.  D.  36763  (G.  A.  7975). 

Rosaries  assessed  as  articles  in  cnief  value  of  beads,  paragraph  333;  claimed  dutiable 
as  manufactures  of  wood,  metal,  and  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles  under 
paragraphs  176,  167,  and  385,  respectively,  held:  Those  in  chief  value  of  coco  beads 
dutiable  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles,  paragraph  385;  those  in  chief  value 
of  iron  or  steel  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal,  paragraph  167;  those  in  chief  value 
of  porcelain  ware,  colored,  dutiable  tmder  paragraph  80.  American  Express  Co.'s 
caae,  T.  D.,  vol.  32,  p.  745  (Abstract  4085). 

Upon  appeal  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  last  cited,  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  (one  member  dissenting),  finding  the  rosaries  to  be  in  chief  value  of  beads, 
held  them  dutiable  as  articles  inade  of  beads  under  paragraph  333.  United  States  v. 
American  Express  Co.,  8  Cust.  Appls.  157  (T.  D.  372S6). 

In  commenting  on  the  position  of  rosaries  xmder  the  present  law,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion sxmimarizes  the  situation  as  follows: 

"The  classification  of  rosaries  is  also  difficult.  Three  provisions  are  principally  in- 
volved, this  paragraph  (333),  paragraph  167,  and  paragraph  356.  Rosaries  having  de- 
votional use  have  been  hela  not  to  come  within  para^ph  356,  and  are  dutiable 
according  to  the  coniponent  of  chief  value.  When  having  a  simple  metal  crucifix, 
rosaries  might  be  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  under  tiiis  paragraph  (333),  and  when  having 
an  elaborate  crucifix  of  base  metal,  at  20  per  cent  under  paragraph  167.  (Summary  m 
Tariff  Information,  1920.    Prepared  for  Committee  on  Wa3r8  and  Means,  p.  519.) 

OBJBCnONS  TO  EXISTING  TARIFF  PROVISIONS  FOR  ROSARIBS. 

AdministTative  difficulties. — ^Whether  rosaries  shall  be  classified  at  20  per  cent  imder 
para^ph  167  as  manufactures  of  metal  or  at  60  per  cent  imder  paragraph  333  as  arti- 
cles in  chief  value  of  beads  depends  on  their  aominant  element  of  value.  Ttds  is 
usually  a  close  question  and  difficult  of  solution .  Its  determination  entails  not  merely 
a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  metal  as  raw  material  with  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  beads,  but  rather  the  value  of  the  finished  metal  parts  with  the 
value  of  the  finished  beads  when  both  are  ready  for  assembling  into  the  complete 
article. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  kinds  of  crosses,  the  metal  parts  of  rosaries  are  seldom 
imported — certainly  not  as  parts  of  rosaries.  Beads  similar  to  those  used  in  making 
rosaries  are  imported  more  or  less  frequently  for  a  vari^tv  of  purposes.  Generally 
speaking,  therefore,  the  appraisers  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  values  of  the 
sewate  parts  of  the  rosaries,  except  perhaps  of  the  beads. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  foreign  sellers  in  many  cases  have  been  requested  to 
state  the  relative  values  of  the  metal  parts  and  the  lleads  op  their  consular  invoices. 
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Their  Btatement&  however,  have  not  proved  very  helpful.  Whether  from  reluctance 
to  reveal  the  profit  in  the  transaction  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  proper  distribution 
of  overiiead  on  the  competing  elements  and  the  elimination  of  the  cost  of  assembling 
and  the  profit  on  tbe  completed  article  have  not  been  adhered  to. 

Lack  of  umformiiy  in  dastifications. — ^Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
aBsessment  of  duty  at  20  per  cent  or  at  50  per  cent  depends  very  much  on  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  appraiser.  This  makes  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  classifications  at 
the  different  ports  of  entry. 

Arumudous  results. — ^In  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  classification,  the  appraisers 
nowadays  are  largely  guided  by  the  character  of  the  cross  attached  to  the  rosary;  for 
the  metal  parts  and  beads  are  so  close  in  value  that  the  size  and  style  of  cross  (metal  i 
generally  controls  the  classification.  Of  two  rosaries,  therefore,  the  same  in  all 
respects  except  as  to  the  cross,  the  one  with  an  elaborate  cross  will  nav  20  ner  cent  in 
duty,  while  that  with  a  simple  cross  will  pay  50  per  cent.  In  other  wordn.  the  inferior 
article  takes  the  higher  rate — an  anomaly  in  customs  practice. 

A  like  anomaly  is  presented  in  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  to  the  importer.  In 
some  instances  the  duty-paid  price  of  ^  superior  article  (assessed  at  20  per  cent)  is  leas 
than  that  of  an  inferior  article  (assessed  at  50  per  cent). 

Effect  on  revenue, — It  needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that,  if  the  present  pruvisiooi 
are  continued,  few  rosaries  will  be  imported  with  plain  crosses,  and  assessments  at 
50  per  cent  under  the  bead  para^aph  will  diminish. 

tlmbarrassmenl  to  importer. — The  tmcertainty  of  classification,  involving  as  it  doefs 
a  difference  of  30  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty  (referring  to  rosaries  without  precious 
metal),  has  been  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  importers  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  selling  prices  of  their  giM>i1s. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to  include  in  its  report  the  eo  nomine  pro- 
vision for  rosaries  as  in  paragraph  1444,  Schedule  14,  H.  R.  7456,  or  in  substantially 
the  same  form. 

(SijB;ned  by:  Benziffer  Bros.,  K.  Beetar,  Malhami  &  Co.,  Pustet  <&  Co.,  and 
C.  Wildermann  Co.,  all  of  New  York;  Diederich-Schaefer  Co.,  Milwaukee.) 

STATEMENT  OF  FBANCIS  J.  SMITH,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  RSPRE- 
SENTINQ  ASSOCIATION  OF  CATHOLIC  PUBLISHERS,  MANUFAC- 
TTJBBES,  AND  DEALERS  IN  CATHOLIC  GOODS  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Smith.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  speaking,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Frank  Quinn,  of  Philadelphia.  I  represent  the  Associa- 
tion of  Catholic  Publishers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  Church 
Goods  of  America. 

I  would  urffe  the  separate  classification  of  rosaries.  The  present 
clause  is  one  framed  as  a  result  of  a  conference  between'  Mr.  Tilson, 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  Mr.  Ryan,  legislative  agent  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council;  Mr.  Quinn;  and  myself, 
representing  the  association.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ryan  and  myself,  at  the 
request  of  Afr.  Tilson,  prepared  the  present  clause,  rleither  Mr. 
Ryan  nor  the  association  were  interested  in  rates. 

This  separate  classification  of  rosaries  was  reouested  by  repre- 
sentatives of  importers,  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  customhouse  appraisers,  and  inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  House. 
We  urge  the  retention  of  separate  classification.  We  are  not  inter- 
ested in  rates,  whether  they  are  high  or  low. 

The  (]uestion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  words  ^'similar  articles 
of  religious  devotion"  should  be  omitted.  We  have  no  objection  to 
the  omission  in  the  new  act  of  the  words  '*  similar  articles  of  religious 
devotion." 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  scratch  out  those  words  ^*  similar 
articles  of  religious  devotion  "  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  believe  that  they  will  lead  to  confusion. 
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8TATBHBNT  OF  BMIL  XLBIN,  PBOVIDBNCE,  B.  I.,  BBPBB8BNT- 
ING  MANTJFACTUBBBS  OF  BOSABIES,  CHAPLET8,  AND  BBLI- 
OIOU8  ABTICLBS. 

Mr.  ExEiN.  I  represent  a  group  of  manufacturers  of  rosaries  and 
religious  articles,  who  are  located  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  different 
cities  in  Massachusetts  who  respectfully  invite  attention  to  para- 
graph 1444  of  H.  R.  7456,  which  provides  for  rates  of  duties  on 

Rosaries,  chaplets,  and  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion."  We 
recommend  that  paragraph  1444  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Rosariee  and  chaplets  of  whatever  material  composed  valued  at  not  more  thati 
$1.25  per  dozen,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen, 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  any  of  the  fore^ing  if  made  m  whole  or  in  part  of  gold, 
silver,  gold  plate,  silver  plate,  precious  or  imitation  precious  stones,  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

All  the  manufacturers  whose  names  appear  on  this  brief  that  I 
will  file  got  together  and  agreed  upon  what  we  need. 

The  rosary  mdustry  is  not  new.  It  was  established  more  than 
20  years  ago.  We  submit  that  while  the  rates  of  duty  provided  in 
paragraph  1444  are  adecjuate  for  some  tvpes  of  rosaries  or  chaplets^ 
they  are  utterly  insufficient,  even  with  the  American- valuation  plan 
of  assessing  duty,  for  other  types  which  these  manufacturers  have 
for  many  years  manufactured  lor  the  American  market. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  was  it  that  this  matter  was  not  brought 
up  before  the  Wa3rs  and  Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  had  no  information  about  the  matter  at  that 
time;  we  had  always  been  protected  heretofore.  I  would  like  to 
file  this  brief  with  tne  comnuttee. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  will  be  printed.  . 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  here  some  samples  that  I  would  like  to  show  you. 
Exhibit  No.  1  here  [indicating]  contams  two  rosaries  made  of  imitation 
cocoa  beads  strung  on  nick^-plated  chain  with  the  customary  corpus 
attached.  This  article  sells  m  the  American  market  for  less  than 
$1.25  per  dozen.  The  duty  specified  in  paragraph  1444,  in  which  we 
concur^  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Exhibit  No.  2  contains  two  rosaries,  one  made  of  imitation  cocoa 
beads  and  nickel-plated  chain,  the  other  of  nickel-plated  beads  and 
chain.  These  rosaries  are  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen.  The 
duty  provided  in  paragraph  1444,  in  which  we  concur,  is  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Exhibit  No.  3  is  a  rosary  of  pressed  beads  and  gold-plated  chain 
and  is  of  American  manufacture.  The  cost  of  production  is  $16.63 
per  gross.  Of  this  amount  $3.67  is  for  material  and  $12.96  for  labor. 
The  cost  of  the  same  rosary  made  abroad  and  laid  down  in  this 
country,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $8.71.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent,  American 
valuation,  woidd  bring  the  cost  laid  down  here  to  $13.70.  A  duty  of 
50  per  cent,  American  valuation,  would  result  in  a  cost  laid  down  in 
this  countrv  of  $17.02  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  4  is  a  rosary  of  fine  cut  beads  and  gold-plated  chain 
and  is  of  American  manufacture.  The  cost  of  production  is  $21.61 
per  gross,  of  which  amoimt  $8.65  is  for  material  and  $12.96  for  labor. 
The  cost  of  the  same  rosary  made  abroad  and  laid  down  in  this 
country,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $11  per  gross.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent 
American  valuation  would  bring  tne  cost  laid  down  here  to  $17.49 
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per  gross.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent  American  valuation  would  result 
in  a  cost  laid  down  in  this  country  of  $21.80  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  5  is  a  rosary  of  fine  oval  beads  and  gold-plated  chab 
and  is  of  American  manufacture.  The  cost  of  production  is  $34.16 
per  grosS;  of  which  amount  $21.20  is  for  material  and  $12.96  for  labor. 
The  cost  of  the  same  rosary  made  abroad  and  laid  down  in  this 
country,  exclusive  of  dutv,  is  $21 .79.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent  American 
valuation  would  bring  the  cost  laid  down  here  to  $32.03.  A  duty  of 
50  per  cent  American  valuation  would  residt  in  a  cost  laid  down  in 
this  country  of  $38.87  per  gross. 

We  ask  lor  a  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  American  valuation 
on  this  class  of  rosaries  and  chaplets,  and  desire  in  this  connection  to 
call  the  attention  of  th)B  committee  to  the  important  fact  that  H.  R. 
7456  has  materially  advanced  the  rates  above  those  of  the  present 
tariff  law  on  both  beads  in  imitation  of  precious  and  imitation  precious 
stones,  which  form  a  large  part  of  our  raw  material. 

Senator  MoCuhbeb.  lou  assemble  these  [indicating  samples]! 

Mr.  Klein.  We  buy  them  from  the  importers. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  give  all  those  statistics  in  your  brief? 

li/ir,  E1.EIN.  Yes,  sir. 

BBZEF  OF  SMIL  KLBIV,  PBOVIDSVOS,  &.  I. 

The  finDfl  whose  names  are  affixed  to  this  brief  are  manuf actoren  of  rosaries  or  of 
rosaries  and  other  religious  articles  and  are  located  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  Attle- 
boros  in  Massachusetts. 

Tliey  respectfuUy  invite  attention  to  paraeraph  1444  of  H.  R.  7456,  which  provides 
for  rates  of  duty  on  "rosaries,  chaplets,  ana  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion." 

In  the  present  and  former  tari£f  laws  rosaries  have  been  assessed  at  varying  rates 
of  duty  under  different  pai|tgrM>hs  according  to  the  component  material  m  chief 
value.  In  the  tariff  bill  now  unaer  consideration  we  find  in  paragptph  1444  a  specific 
paraffraph  for  all  rosaries  of  whatever  material  composed.  This  provision  is  evi- 
dently made  in  order  to  prevent  rosaries  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  materials 
being  assesed  at  varying  rates  at  different  ports  of  entry.  We  concur  in  this  view 
and  concede  the  desirability  of  a  paragraph  providing  rates  of  duty  for  imported 
rosaries  or  chaplets. 

Rates  of  duty. — Paragraph  1444  is  as  follows: 

"  Rosaries,  diaplets,  and  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion,  of  whatever  material 
composed,  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen,  16  per  centum  ad  v41(»em;  valued 
at  more  than  IGL.25  per  dosen,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  respectfuUy  submit  that  while  these  rates  of  duty  are  adequate  for  certain  trapes  of 
rosaries  or  chaplets,  they  are  utterly  insufficient,  even  with  the  American-valuation 

Elan  of  assessing  duties,  for  other  types  which  the  undersigned  manufacture  and 
ave  for  years  manufactured  for  the  American  market. 

For  rosaries  or  chaplets  valued  in  the  American  market  at  not'more  than  |1.25  per 
dozen  we  beUeve  the  specified  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  be  adequate.  For 
rosaries  or  chaplets  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen  and  made  of  other  than  gold, 
silver,  gold  plate,  sOver  plate,  precious  or  imitation  precious  stones,  we  believe  96 
per  cent  ad  valorem  to  be  sufficient.  For  rosaries  ana  chaplets,  however,  which  are 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold,  .silver,  gold  plate,  silver  plate,  or  precious  or  imita- 
tion precious  stones  we  ask  a  60  per  cent  aa  valorem  rate,  with  duties  assessed  on 
American  valuation. 

As  illustrative  of  the  actual  facts  bearing  on  the  situation  we  submit  herewith  the 
following  exhibits: 

E^dubit  1  contains  two  rosaries  made  of  imitation  cocoa  beads  strung  on  nickel- 
plated  chain  with  the  customary  corpus  attached.  This  article  sells  in  the  American 
market  for  leas  than  |1.25  per  dozen.  The  duty  specified  in  paragraph  1444,  in  which 
we  concur,  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Exhibit  2  contains  two  rosaries,  one  made  of  imitation  cocoa  beads  and  nickel- 
plated  diain,  the  other  of  nickelrPlated  beads  and  chain.  These  rosaries  are  valued 
at  more  than  11.26  per  dozen.  Tne  duty  provided  in  paragraph  1444,  in  which  we 
concur,  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Exhibit  3  is  a  roBuy  of  preased  beadB  and  gold-plated  chain  and  is  of  American 
mannjFactnjce.  The  cost  of  production  is  $16.63  per  gross;  of  this  amount  $3.67  is  for 
material  and  $12.96  for  labor.  The  cost  of  the  same  roeary  made  abroad  and  laid 
down  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  dutv,  is  $8.71.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent,  American 
valuation,  would  bring  the  cost  laid  down  here  to  $13.70.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
American  valuation,  would  result  in  a  cost,  laid  down  in  this  country,  of  $17.02  per 
gross. 

Exhibit  4  is  a  rosary  of  fine  cut  beads  and  gold-plated  chain  and  is  of  American 
manufacture.  The  cost  of  production  is  $21.61  per  gross,  of  which  amount  $8.65  is  for 
material  and  $12.96  for  labor.  The  cost  of  the  same  rosary  made  abroad  and  laid 
down  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $11  per  gross.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent, 
American  valuation,  woiUd  brinp;  the  cost,  laid  down  here,  to  $17.49  per^oes.  A  duty 
of  50  per  cent,  American  valuation,  would  result  in  a  cost,  laid  down  in  this  country, 
of  $21.80  per  gross. 

Exhibit  5  is  a  rosary  of  fine  oval  beads  and  gold-plated  chain  and  is  of  American 
manufacture.  The  cost  of  production  is  $34.16  per  gross,  of  which  amount  $21.20  is 
for  material  and  $12.96  for  labor.  The  cost  of  the  same  rosary  made  abroad  and  laid 
down  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  dutv,  is  $21.79.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent,  American 
valuation,  would  bring  the  cost,  laid  down  here,  to  $32*03.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
American  valuation,  would  result  in  a  cost,  laid  down  in  this  counUy,  of  ^.87  per 
gross. 

Exhibits  3,  4,  and  5,  which  could  be  increased  indefinitely,  indicate  that  even  with 
the  American  valuation  method  of  figuring  import  duties  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  an  utterly  inadequ^ate  rate  of  protection  if  the  American  manufacturer  and  wage 
earner  is  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article. 

We  therefore  oak  for  a  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem^  American  valuation,  on  this 
class  of  rosaries  and  chaplets  and  in  this  connection  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  tiie 
Committee  on  Finance  to  the  important  fact  that  H.  R.  7456  has  materially  advanced 
the  rates  above  those  of  the  present  tariff  law  on  both  beads  in  imitation  of  precious 
stones  and  imitation  precious  stones,  which  form  a  large  part  of  our  raw  material. 
Beads  in  imitation  of  precious  stones  have  been  raised  from  35  to  45  per  cent  and 
imitation  precious  stones  have  been  raised  to  45  per  cent,  although  in  the  acts  of  1909 
and  1913  mey  bore  but  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  the  other  nand,  rosaries  which 
under  the  act  of  1913  are  assessed  at  50  per  cent  lihder  paragraph  333  and  paragraph 
167,  are  provided  for  in  paragraph  1444  of  H.  R.  7456  at  30  per  cent. 

We  further  recommend  the  elimination  from  paragraph  1444  of  the  words  "and 
similar  articles  of  religious  devotion."  This  phrase  probably  would  be  made  to 
comprehend  a  lai]^  variety  of  articles  which  have  in  all  previous  tariff  laws  been 
assened  under  vanous  paraeraphs  at  varying  rates  of  duty,  most  of  which  have  been 
higher  than  those  prescribea  in  paragraph  1444  of  H.  R.  7456,  but  whidi,  if  paragraph 
1444  is  unamended^  will  be  assessed  at  either  15  or  30  per  cent  according  to  their 
value.    As  illtistrative  oi  this  fact  attention  is  called  to  the  following: 

Base-metal  religious  medals  now  assessed  at.  20  per  cent  imder  paragraph  167  of 
the  present  law  would  under  an  unamended  paragraph  1444  carry  out  15  per  cent. 
With  this  phrase  eliminated  they  would  bear  35  per  cent  under  paragraph  393  of  the 
new  law. 

Gold,  silver,  gold-plated,  and  silver-plated  relisious  medals  now  assessed  at  50  per 
cent  under  paragraph  167  of  the  present  law  wotud,  under  an  unamended  paragraph 
1444,  carry  Dut  15  or  30  per  cent.  With  this  phrase  eliminated  tiiey  would  b^ 
45  per  cent  under  paragrapn  398  of  the  new  law. 

Keligious  jewelry,  such  as  scapular  lockets,  scapular  bracelets,  scapular  rings,  and 
emblems  of  laige  variel^  now  dutiable  at  60  per  cent  under  pazagraph  356  of  the 
present  law  would,  imder  an  unamended  paragraph  1444,  cany  but  80  per  cent. 
With  this  phrase  eliminated  they  would  bear  55  per  cent  under  paragraph  1428  of 
the  new  law. 

Gold  and  gold-plated  crosses  worn  suspended  from  neck  chains,  now  dutiable  at 
60  per  cent  under  paragraph  356  of  thepresent  law,  would,  imder  an  unamended 
paragraph  1444,  carry  but  30  per  cent.  With  this  phrase  eliminated  they  would  bear 
55  ner  cent  unaer  paragraph  1428  of  the  new  law. 

Crosses  of  gold,  silver,  gold  plate,  and  silver  plate  not  jewelry,  now  dutiable  at 
50  per  cent  under  paragraph  167  ot  the  present  law,  would,  under  an  unamended 
paragraph  1444,  carry  15  or  30  per  cent.  With  this  phrase  eliminated  they  woidd 
Dear  45  per  cent  under  paragraph  393  of  the  new  law. 

Crosses  of  nickel  plate,  not  jewelry,  now  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  under  paragraph  167 
of  the  present  law,  would^  imder  an  unamended  paragraph  1444,  carry  but  15  per 
cent.  With  this  phrase  ehminated  they  would  bear  35  per  cent  under  paragraph  393 
of  the  new  law. 
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Religious  medallioiis  and  pkqueB,  which  are  now  dutiable  according  to  material  at 
30,  40,  or  50  per  cent,  would  be  dutiable  at  15  or  30  per  cent  under  an  nnamendgd 
paragraph  1444.  Witn  the  paragraph  amended  as  suggested  they  would  be  dutiable 
under  tne  new  law  at  40  or  45  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent  plus  65  cents  per  pound,  accord- 
ing to  material. 

In  addition  to.  these  articles  many  others  could  be  mentioned  which  now  bear  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  15  or  30  per  cent  mentioned  in  paragraph  1444  and  which, 
with  the  retention  in  tiiat  pragraph  of  the  phrase  *'and  similar  articles  of  religious 
devotion,"  would  be  susceptible  to  classincation  thereunder,  such  as  marble  and 
plaster  of  Paris  images,  scapulars  of  wool  and  felt,  holy- water  bottles  of  glass,  sanctuary 
candles,  sanctuary^  oils,  pyxes,  incense,  religious  pictures,  altar  laces,  scapular  pointp. 
praver  books,  reliauaries,  candlesticks,  and  altar  vessels. 

The  inclusion  of  all  or  any  of  these  articles  within  paragraph  1444  would  result  not 
only  in  a  loss  of  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  artisan  but  in  a  loss  of 
revenue  to  ^e  Government. 

-Furthermore,  the  phrase  "and  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion ''  will  nullify 
the  purpose  of  a  distinct  rosary  paragraph,  in  that  whereas  customs  officiab  have  had 
difficulty  in  the  past  in  classifying  rosaries  correctly  still  greater  difficulties  will 
arise  through  their  being  unable  to  determine  what  artides  may  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  provision. 

We  submit  that  the  presence  of  this  phrase  in  paragraph  1444  is  contrary  to  the 
theorv  of  the  protective  tariff.  That  theory  is  that  the  tariff  should  equal  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries, 
and  that  upon  a  tariff  bein^  enacted  competition  between  American  and  foreign 
manufacturers  will  arise  which  will  tend  to  keep  prices  within  reasonable  bounds, 
notwithstanding  the  duty  paid.  The  classification  of  an  article  according  to  its  we 
is  contrary  to  this  principle,  as  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad  is  the  same  regardless  of  use. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  and  recommend  that  the  phrase  "and  similar  articles 
of  religious  devotion  "  be  stricken  out  from  paragraph  1444. 

In  conclusion  and  in  conformity  with  the  facts  as  herein  set  forth  we  respectfully 
submit  the  following  as  a  rosary  para^ph  which  will  cover  all  rosaries,  yet  at  thesairo 
time  give  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  will  not  contain  a  clause  or 
phrase  capable  of  defeating  the  intent  of  Congress  as  indicated  in  various  paragraphs 
of  the  act: 

"Rosaries  and  chaplets,  of  whatever  material  composed,  valued  at  not  more  than 
$1.25  per  dozen,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen, 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  any  of  the  fore^ing  if  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold, 
silver,  gold  plate,  silver  plate,  precious  or  imitation  precious  stones,  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  ' 

(Submitted  bv:  Louis  Stone  Co..  Providence,  R.  I  *  Waite  Evans  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Wolcott  Manu^turing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  The  Baasett  Jewelry  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Costello  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I,;  The  Williams  &  Anderson  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Chapin  &  Hollister  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Payton  A  Kellev  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Theodore  W.  Foster  &  Bro.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  The  H.  N.  H. 
Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  William  A.  Wallace,  Providence,  R.  I.;  R.  J.  Ward  Co.. 
IVovidence,  R.  I.;  Bliss  Bros.  Co.,  Attleboro,  Ifaas.;  R.  F.  Simmons  Co., 
AUleboro,  Mass. ;  S.  O.  B^ey  Co.,  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Whiting  &  Davis  Co.,  Plainville, 
Mass.;  H.  D.  Merritt  &  Co.,  North  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Swift  &  Fisher,  North  Attle- 
boro, Mass.;  H.  F.  Banous  &  Co.,  North  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Doran  BagnallCo.;  Hal- 
low Manufacturing  Co.  (Inc.),  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Bates  &  Bacon,  Alueboro,  Utm.: 
G.  Klein  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  I.;  The  Geo.  L.  Vose  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ph)vidence. 
R.  I.;  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.) 

CHUBCH  STATTJART. 

[Paragraphs  1447,  1660,  and  1685.] 

STATBIOCNT  OF  JOHN  J.  XIBBY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  RBPRBSBNT- 
INQ  MANXT7ACTURBR8  OF  CHURCH  STATUARY. 

Mr.  EIiBBY.  I  represent  eight  or  nine  manufacturers  of  church 
statuary — the  Bemardini  Statuary  Co.,  New  York  City;  Da  Prato 
Statuary  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  T.  Kaletta  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  D. 
Prato  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Munich  Statuary  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
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Dubiique  Altar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  European  Statu- 
ary Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Joseph  Poll,  Pittsburgh,  Ta.;  Biacri 
Statuary  Co.,  Chici^,  HI.;  and  St.  Paul  Statuary  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  They  manulacture  what  is  known  as  church  statues,  which 
vary  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  6  or  8  feet. 

^nator  Watson.  What  paragraph  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  KiBBT.  I  take  it  we  come  under  1447.  We  are  in  no  sense 
manufacturers  of  works  of  art.  The  main  competitors  which  these 
companies  have  in  the  sele  of  this  statuary  are  the  German  manu- 
facturers. I  have  compiled  and  will  submit  to  the  committee  in  brief 
form  a  comparative  statement  of  cost  to  domestic  manufacturers  and 
our  German  competitors  of  a  typical  statue,  a  5-foot  statue,  which  is 
retailed  in  this  country  at,  say,  about  $100.  We  do  very  little 
wholesale  sellmg,  but  when  it  is  sold  at  wholesale  it  sells  for  about  $85. 

Senator  Smoot.  YThat  do  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  KiBBT.  We  think  we  ought  to  have  50  per  cent  on  American 
valuation,  instead  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that,  due  to  Grerman 
labor  and  material  costs,  this  same  statue,  which  costs  us  $77.22  to 
make,  costs  the  German  manufacturer  $18.26,  and  if  we  got  protec- 
tion of  50  per  cent  that  would  give  us  protection  to  the  extent  of  $50 
on  these  5-foot  statues,  which,  added  to  the  $18.26  which  it  costs  the 
Grerman  manufacturer  to  produce,  would  require  them  ta  bnn^  them 
in  at  a  cost  plus  duty  of  $68.  We  think  if  we  get  that  protection  we 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  them. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  manufacture  them  for  $68  ? 

Mr.  KiBBY.  We  can  manufacture  them  for  $77.22. 

Senator  Jonbs.  How  can  you  compete  with  a  Grerman  manufac- 
turer who  can  make  them  for  $68 1 

Mr.  KiBBY.  We  believe  that  the  German  mark  is  going  to  be  very 
much  higher  in  the  future  than  it  is  to-day. 

Senator  Jones.  The  general  belief  is  that  it  is  going  lower. 

Mr.  EiBBY.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  go  much  fower  without  going 
out  of  sight. 

Senator  Jones.  The  general  belief  is  that  it  is  going  out  of  sight. 

Mr,  KiBBY.  I  think  that  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  greater 
efficiency  and  better  salesmanship  than  they  have  there,  if  we  can  have 
protection  to  the  extent  of  $50,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  American  valua- 
tion, we  can  compete  with  them. 

Senator  McLean.  How  are  these  statues  made  ? 

Mr.  KiBBY.  They  are  cast  from  a  mold. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  KiBBY.  The  total  factory  cost  is  $44.78.  The  labor  cost  is 
$30.20  on  that  statue. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  need  400  per  cent,  based  on  the  cost  to 
manufacture  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Ejbby.  At  least  250  per  cent  on  such  basis.  If  the  duty  were 
to  be  put  at  15  per  cent,  as  recommended  in  the  Fordney  bill,  we 
would  simply  have  to  go  out  of  business;  we  could  not  compete  with 
them. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  statues  are  used  in  chiirches,  are  they  not? 

lib*.  KiBBY.  They  are  used  almost  entirely  for  devotional  purposes 
in  churches. 
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Senator  Jones.  How  large  a  factory  have  you  ? 

Mr.  KiBBY.  We  have  a  factory  that  comprises  an  entire  building, 
which  employs  40  men.  All  of  tnese  companies  employ  between  8M 
and  900  men.  They  have  a  total  annual  output  of  100,000  statues,  of 
various  sizes,  the  average  price  of  which  is  about  $25 — the  selling 
price.  This  5-foot  statue  would  sell  for  about  $100,  but  we  manu- 
facture statues  from  6  inches  up  to  6  feet. 

Senator  Shoot.  I  should  thmk  there  would  be  just  as  much  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  the  smaller  statues  as  in  the  cost  of  the  laige  ones. 

Mr.  KiBBT.  I  think  there  is,  and  we  take  the  large  statue  only  bs 
typical,  and  we  think  the  same  protection  ought  U>  extend  to  any 
statue  of  any  size. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  were  to  close  up  your  business  the  churches 
could  get  a  statue  of  that  size  for  $20,  which  you  want  them  to  pay 
$100  for? 

Mr.  Ejbbt.  We  want  to  protect  the  American  workman  by  having 
fair  competition. 

Senator  Jones.  But  that  is  the  result? 

B&.  Ejbbt.  .Hiat  would  be  the  result,  and  the  result  would  also  be 
that  you  would  throw  out  of  employment  900  to  1,000  men,  and  these 
companies  which  have  built  up  their  business  during  25  years.  We 
have  consulted  with  prelates,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  they  are  not  opposed  to  reasonable  protection.  They  believe 
as  well  as  anybody  else  that  the  American  workman  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected and  ought  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  after  we  nave 
won  the  war,  by  permitting  goods  manufactured  at  such  costs  to  come 
in  from  Germany.  • 

fienator  Smoot.  I  thought  even  the  churches  were  having  a  hard 
time. 

Mr.  Kibbt.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  churches,  but  I  believe  thej 
think  the  American  workman  ought  to  be  protected,  and  I  think  the 
churches  are  willing  to  have  this  done,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  find  out  they  do  not  oppose  this. 

Senator  Smoot.  vThe  churches  can  be  supported  if  their  members 
are  always  employed  ? 

Mr.  EiBBY.  Exactly,  if  their  members  are  employed.  I  think  it 
would  fiumish  a  very  sad  conmientary  on  American  life  if  the  churches 
were  willing  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  American  workman. 

BBXBF   OF   JOHV  J.   KIBBY,   BEPBSBENTIirQ    THE    ASSOCIATION    07    DOIOSTIC 

MAHTTFACTirBSBS  07  ORtTBOH  STATITABT. 

We  are  domestic  manufacturers  of  articles  termed  '' church  statuary '^  and  tecfani- 
callv  known  as  casts  of  sculpture  painted  and  decorated. 

Tlie  article  is  admitted  free  of  duty  (a)  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  611  of 
Schedule  N  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  when  it  is  to  be  used  for  art  educational  purpoees 
only,  and  (b)  under  the  provisions  of  article  655  of  Schedule  N  of  said  act,  wnere  it  ia 
a  work  of  art  and  is  imported  expressly  for  presentation  to  national  institutions,  etc. 

In  all  other  instances  the  importation  of  the  article  is  subject  to  a  dutv  of  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (if  not  paintea  or  colored)  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  fit  paintea  or 
colored)  based  upon  a  chief  component  part,  earthenware,  pursuant  to  tne  provisioiiB 
of  paragraph  79  of  Schedule  B  of  said  act,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  based  upon 
another  cmef  component  part,  viz,  plaster  of  Paris,  under  section  369  of  the  act. 

Under  the  Fordney  bill  (par.  1447)  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  td 
valorem  on  statuary. 

The  duty  levied  upon  statuary  imder  the  tariff  act  of  1913  (viz,  35  to  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  earthenware,  a  main  component  of  our  product,  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  plaster  of  Paris,  another  main  component  of  our  product)  is  utterly  inade- 
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quate  for  a  protection  to  our  industrv.  The  duty  proposed  to  be  levied  upon  statuary 
by  pamgrapn  1447  of  the  Fordney  bill  (15  per  cent  ad  valorem)  is  also  utterly  inadequate 
for  a  protection  to  our  industry. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  a  dut^  be  levied  upon  the  American  valuation  of  our 
product,  i.  e.,  the  sale  price  of  the  article  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a  diity  based 
upon  such  valuation,  or  sale  price,  be  fixed  at  50  per  cent.  If  the  basis  upon  which 
the  duty  is  levied  is  the  valuation  of  the  imported  article  abroad,  or  its  cost  to  manu- 
facture abroad,  we  would  require  for  our  protection  a  duty  of  at  least  250  to  300  per 
cent. 

Any  smaller  percentage  of  duty  than  these  here  sug^ted  would  be  utterly  runious 
to  our  business,  because  of  the  conditions  now  existing  in  Germany,  the  foreign  country 
where  our  product  is  to  a  very  large  extent  manufactured. 

At  the  time  the  tariff  act  of  1913  was  enacted  the  scale  of  wages  in  our  industry  in 
the  United  States  was  less  than  one-half  that  now  being  maintained,  and  the  cost  of 
materials  entering  into  the  composition  of  our  product  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
intervening  years. 

The  present  scale  of  wages  among  those  employed  in  our  industry  in  Germany,  our 
principal  competitor  coimtry,  is  about  20  per  cent  of  that  which  obtains  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  cost  in  Germany  of  the  materials  entering  into  our  product  is  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  us  of  these  same  materials.  We  shall  explain  these  labor 
costs  more  in  detail  in  a  latter  part  of  this  brief.  The  loss  in  the  value  of  the  foreign 
medium  of  exchange,  the  mark,  has  greatly  a^ravated  the  conditions  of  competition 
which  we  must  meet.  It  is  no  answer  to  our  claim  for  adequate  protection  because  of 
the  great  advance  in  our  scale  of  wag;e8  to  say  that  the  wage  of  the  German  working- 
men  in  our  industry  has  also  been  increased.  While  these  wages  may  have  been 
increased  in  point  of  number  of  marks,  they  have  not  increased  in  gold  value,  because 
of  the  dimimslied  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 

We  are  a  temporary  association  recently  formed  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
Congress,  through  your  committee,  the  subject  of  adequate  protection  to  our  industry. 
We  represent  the  great  bulk  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Our  industry  is  an  important  one,  which  is  carried  on  in  several  of  the  laige  centers 
of  population  in  the  United  States,  notably  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  «Louis,  Boston, 
Philaaelphia,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh,  and  Dubuque.  It  employs  hundreds  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  an  occupation  that  is  a  highly  skilled  one,  in  which  no  ma- 
chinery is  us€^,  and  hence,  no  method  of  labor  saving  is  possible.  Our  workmen 
are,  therefore,  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  low-priced  hand  worker  in 
Germany.  Taking  the  year  1920  as  a  basis,  upwards  of  100,000  religious  statues  were 
cast  and  sold  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  This  includes 
statues  over  1  foot  high  and  embraces  statuary,  bas-relief,  etc.,  up  to  a  height  of  6^ 
feet.  The  average  sale  price  per  piece  of  our  product  is  $25,  so  that  the  yeany  value 
of  our  industry  is  upwaras  of  12,500,000. 

The  article  manufactured  by  us  is  best  described  as  a  hollow  hguie  of  a  relijnous 
subject,  cast  from  a  mold.  The  cast  is  made  up  of  earthy  substance,  plaster  of  Paris, 
cement,  or  terra  cotta,  which  is  painted  and  decorated.  It  is  used  largely  for  devo- 
tional and  decorative  purposes  in  churches,  religious  institutions,  and  private  houses. 
Iiianv  of  the  figures  are  life  size  and  they  range  down  to  a  few  inches  in  height,  but 
the  larger  figures  form  the  bulk  of  the  industry.  The  figures  are  in  the  round,  in 
single,  in  groups,  and  in  bas-relief.  The  market  price  ranges  from  $85  to  $100  for 
a  5-foot  statue  of  "rich"  or  ** extra  rich"  decoration,  varying  according  to  the  com- 
ponent material  or  the  value  of  the  decoration  used. 

Our  product  is  not  a  work  of  art  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  A  man  of  some  skill 
makes  a  clay  model,  from  this  clay  model  molds  and  casts  are  struck  off  until  a  final 
mold  is  made  for  permanent  use.  The  mold  is  either  made  of  glue  and  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  plaster  of  Paris  alone.  One  is  called  *'a  glue  mold,"  th^  other  a  "piece 
mold."  From  this  final  mold  the  statue  is  cast.  Neither  the  original  creation,  the 
glue  model,  nor  the  final  mold  as  cast  and  decorated  is  recognized  by  art  schools  or  art 
authorities  as  a  work  of  art.  They  are  properly  classified  as  trade  articles,  the  products 
of  a  factory  or  workshop  similar  to  the  classification  given  to  profane  statuary  and  other 
articles  cast  from  stock  molds. 

The  item  of  labor  forms  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  article, 
and  for  this  reason  we  should  receive  adeauate  protection,  since  the  main  purpose  of  a 
protective  tariff  is  to  protect  American  labor  and  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
living  now  enjoyed  by  the  American  workman  in  which  we  all  take  so  just  a  pride. 
The  men  engaged  in  tne  manufacture  of  our  products  are  classified  in  five  groups,  viz, 
casters,  cleaners  or  finishers,  flesh  painters,  drapery  painters,  and  free-hand  workers. 
Our  main  competitors  are  the  German  manufacturers.  Our  casters  and  cleaners  or 
finishers  are  paid  $6  a  day,  our  flesh  painters  $7.20  a  day,  and  our  drapery  painters 
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and  free-hand  workers  $6. 40  a  day  for  eight  hours '  work .  The  Germ  an  casters,  cleanen 
and  finisherB  are  paid  $1.12  a  aay,  the  flesh  painters  $1.44  a  day,  and  the  drapery 
painters  and  free-hand  workers  $1.28  a  day.  In  other  words,  our  worikmen  aie  paid 
about  five  times  the  wages  of  the  foreign  workmen. 

Taking  the  price  paid  per  hour  the  following  are  the  comparative  labor  costs  in  our 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany: 


Casters 

Cleaners  or  finishers 

Fl«ih  painters 

Drapery  painters . . . 
Free-hand  workers. 


German. 

Mark*. 

DoUmr. 

7 

au 

7 

.14 

9 

.IR 

8 

.16 

8 

.16 

Ameri- 
can. 


IMiar. 


.73 
.80 


These  figures  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  German  mark  has  a  value  in 
American  money  of  2  cents,  which  was  its  value  when  the  figures  set  forth  above  were 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  Wa^s  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  value  of  the  mark  is  now  a  trifle  over  half  a  cent,  so  that  the  amount 
paid  per  hour  to-day  to  the  German  workman  is  only  one-quarter  the  amount  in  cents 
set  forth  in  the  figures  above.  We  have  not,  however,  changed  these  figures,  because 
we  believe  that  tne  mark  will  eventually  again  be  worth  2  cents  in  our  money. 

As  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  we  have  taken  a  5-foot  statue  cast  in  composition  plaster 
cement,  etc.,  of  '*  extra  rich  **  decoration  (that  beine  the  most  popular  in  size  and  mate- 
rial of  the  products  of  our  industry)  and  compared  the  cost  of  tnis  statue,  based  on  labor 
wages,  materials,  and  overhead,  m  America  with  the  cost  of  a  like  statue  manufactured 
in  Berlin  or  Munich.  Our  figures  are  based  on  data  obtained  from  various  sourcfc, 
including  that  given  by  impartial  experts  in  these  cities: 

Cost  of  production  of  5-foot  church  status  cast,  tedmically  known  as  religious  cost  of 

sculpture,  painted  and  decorated. 


Domee- 
Uc. 


Forei|^. 


Labor,  including  preparing  mold,  pouring  in  and  removing,  casting,  finishing,  dec- 
orating, makins  cases,  packing,  and  shipping 

Materials,  including  casting  plaster,  fiber,  iron,  dextrin,  oils,  turpentine,  paints, 
gold  leaf,  use  of  brushes,  excelsior,  and  wood 


Prime  cost . 


Overhead  expense,  including  rent,  salaries,  commissions,  heating,  gas,  light,  ex- 
penses of  salesman  (100  per  cent  of  labor  cost) 

Loss  and  collections  (3  per  cent) 


Total  factory  cost 

If  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  of  the  American  valuation  (1100)  is  imposed,  this  wlU  amount  to 


The  total  cost  of  a  domestic  as  compared  with  a  foreign  statue  will  be . 


These  figures  do  not  include  interest  on  principal,  or  capital  or  profit  of  anv  kind. 
They  represent  rock  bottom  cost  and  show  that  even  with  the  duty  imposed  which 
we  ask  for,  viz,  50  per  cent  of  the  American  valuation,  the  importer  can  undersell  us. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  German  cost  to  manu&cture,  viz,  118.26,  is  based  upon 
a  mark  valued  at  2  cents  in  American  money.  Since  these  figures  were  prepared,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  the  mark  has  diminished  in  value  to  naif  a  cent.  We  have 
made  extensive  inquiry  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  German 
worlanan  is  now  paid  no  more  marks  per  hour  than  when  the  mark  had  an  exchange 
value  of  2  cents.  We  have  not^  however,  changed  our  figures,  because  we  believe 
that  the  mark  will  in  time  be  again  worth  2  cents. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  industry  that 
foreign  manufacturers  of  church  statuary,  particular^  the  German  manufacturers, 
had  orders  from  numerous  commission  houses  in  the  United  States  which  when  the 
war  broke  out  they  were  unable  to  deliver,  and  we  believe  that  if  adequate  protection 
is  not  given  us,  these  statues  will  be  dumped  upon  the  American  market  at  prices  that 
we  can  not  possibly  meet  and  make  a  profit,  or  even  without  serious  loss.  The  utter 
ruin  of  a  business  which  we  have  built  up  and  improved  in  the  last  20  years  will 
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inevitably  result.  The  signs  of  this  foreign  invasion  are  already  numerous.  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  domestic  commission  houses  have  been  in  Germany  since  the 
doae  of  the  war  and  some  of  them  are  now  in  that  country.  Some  of  these  representa- 
tives have  actually  brought  over  to  this  country  products  of  church  statuary  made  in 
German;^,  and  sold  them  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  same  goods 
in  America.  This  is  a  fact  mat  can  be  substantiated,  if  your  committee  so  desire,  by 
names  ol  commission  houses,  of  foreiffn  manufacturers,  date  and  price  for  which  the 
foreign  product  has  been  recently  sold. 

If  adequate  protection  is  not  given  us  it  will  mean  one  of  three  things  for  us,  either 
ruin,  closing  oi  our  factories,  or  the  removal  of  same  to  Europe  (as  was  contemplated 
by  more  than  one  of  our  large  manufacturers  following  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
hereinafter  referred  to)  and  there  manu&icturing  our  articles  for  purpoees  of  sale  in 
the  United  States. 

Our  fear  is  not  alone  from  the  European  manufacturer,  but  from  the  Canadian 
manu^turer,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  Canada  imposes  a  large 
duty  on  our  article  going  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  and  does  not  afford  any 
release  from  duty  where  the  article  is  to  be  used  as  models  or  for  art  educational 
purposes  only. 

With  any  such  duty  on  our  article  as  now  obtains,  viz:  25  to  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  oif  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  Fordney  bill,  viz,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  all 
the  foreign  manufacturer  will  have  to  do  when  the  production  of  any  style  of  article 
of  an  American  house  interferes  seriously  with  the  sale  in  the  United  States  of  his 
similar  product,  is  to  drop  the  scale  of  prices  on,  such  article  below  even  the  cest 
of  the  American  manufacturers,  which  he  can  readily  do  and  still  make  a  handsome 
profit  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  cost  figures  presented  above. 

The  profits  in  our  industry  are  not  large,  as  we  are  obliged  to  sell  the  product  at  a 
small  relative  percentage  over  the  cost.  Our  industry  has  greatly  increaf ed  in  vol- 
ume in  the  last  decade.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  increase  in  volume  and  by  superior 
methods  of  salesmanship,  as  well  as  by  careful  management,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  make  sufficient  profit  to  justify  our'continuance  of  the  business.  Despite  the  fact 
that  prices  of  materials  and  waees  mounted  to  such  heights  within  tiie  past  three 
years,  we  have  still  been  able  to  keep  our  heads  above  water  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  war  prevented  the  importation  of  our  product.  The  ^eat  manufacturing  centers 
of  our  competitors  in  Germany  could  not  export  anything.  Now  that  tiie  war  is 
over,  if  this  labor  cost  to  us  and  the  price  of  materials' is  to  continue,  not  only  at  its 
present  level,  but  iai  below  same«  we  shall  still  need  the  assistance  of  a  very  high 
protective  tariff  to  prevent  our  being  submerged  by  the  product  resulting  from  t£e 
low  scale  of  wages  and  material  cost  now  prevailing  in  our  competitive  countries  in 
Europe.  At  the  time  the  present  tariff  was  enacted  wages  in  our  industry  were  less 
than  naif  what  they  are  to-day,  and  at  that  time  the  value  of  the  marks  was  48  times 
what  it  is  to-day.  We  pay  our  men  $6  to  f 7  per  day,  whereas  the  German  workman 
in  our  industry  is  paid  about  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  day,  based  upon  a  mark  worth  2  cents 
and  one-quarter  of  this  amount  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  The  labor  item  is 
the  great  item  of  expense  in  the  manufacture  of  our  product,  the  factory  labor  cost 
alone  being  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  foctory  cost. 

We  can  not  get  along  with  any  rate  of  duty  such  as  that  now  existing,  or  without  one 
several  times  as  large  as  the  present  duty. 

We  have  confened  with  prelates  and  other  churchmen,  the  principal  purchasers 
of  our  product,  and  they  have  no  opposition  to  the  imposition  by  Congress  of  a  tariff 
upon  me  importation  of  foreign  church  statuary  sufficient  to  protect  our  industry. 
None  is  more  responsive  than  they  to  the  necessitv  for  protecting  &e  American  work- 
ingman  at  this  time  from  unemployment  that  will  necessarily  lesult  from  permitting 
the  product  of  the  underi>aid  and  underfed  workingnian  of  Europe  to  come  to  our 
shores  without  the  imposition  of  an  adeauate  duty.  It  would  be  one  of  the  crimes  of 
the  ages  if  the  American  workman  should  be  thrown  out  of  employment  after  he  had 
saved  Europe  and  civilization  by  &ilure  to  prevent  German  manufacturers  from  con- 
trolling our  market  by  a  scale  of  prices  which  we  can  not  meet  and  employ  American 
workmen. 

We  ask  therefore  that  the  duty  on  statues  be  fixed  at  50  per  cent  of  the  American 
valuation  or  American  sale  price. 

We  wish  only  such  protection  as  may  be  necessary  at  any  future  time  to  bring  the  cost 
of  production  abroad  up  to  or  nearly  up  to  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

FBBB  LIST  PROVISIONS  AFFBOTINO  STATUABY. 

So  far  as  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  611  and  655  of  Schedule  N  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1913,  which  are  applicable  to  statuary  and  casts  of  sculpture,  are  concerned,  we 
respectfully  recommend  to  the  committee  that  these  provisions  be  not  changed  in  the 
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proposed  revision  of  the  tariff.  Sections  1660  and  1685  of  the  Fordney  bill  practically 
reenact  these  provisions  of  the  present  tariff  act.  These  provisions  were  enacted  so 
as  to  confine  the  importation  free  of  duty  of  statues  and  casts  of  sculpture  to  sudi 
statuary  and  casts  of  sculpture  as  are  to  be  used  '^as  models/'  or  '* for  art  educational 
purposes  only, ' '  and  to  such  '^  works  of  art  or  productions  of  American  artists  residhig 
temporarily  abroad,''  or  ''other  works  of  art''  as  are  ''imported  expressly  for  presen- 
taticm  to  a  national  institution  or  to  any  State  or  municipal  corporation  or  incorporated 
religious  society,  collie,  or  other  public  institution. '  subject  in  every  instance  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

The  policy  of  the  framers  of  the  act  of  1913  was  to  give  what  was  then  adequate 
protection  to  our  infant  industry  by  an  ad  valorem  dutv  sufficient  for  that  purpose  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  injure  the  prospects  of  art  eaucation  within  our  borden,  or 
discourage  American  artists  abroad  by  levying  a  duty  upon  importation  of  art  objecti 
for  educational  purposes  or  upon  the  products  of  American  artists  residing  temporarily 
abroad.  In  these  two  instances,  therefore,  they  made  an  exception  and  permitted 
the  importation  free  of  duty  in  the  one  instance  of  statuary  or  casts  of  sculpture  when 
used  for  art  models  or  for  educatipnal  purposes  only,  and  in  the  other  instance,  of 
works  of  art  or  productions  of  American  artists  residing  abroad.  The  only  other 
exception  which  was  made  in  the  act  of  1913  in  favor  of  free  importation  of  statuary, 
is  in  the  instance  of  ''works  of  art  specially  imported  not  for  sale  but  for  tlie  use  and 
by  the  order  of  a  society  established  for  religious,  etc. ,  purposes. ' '  It  was  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  works  of  art  strictly  so  called  that  the  legislators  made  this  latter 
exception.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  exceptions  thus  made  to  the  levying 
of  dut]^  upon  statuary,  but  we  eamestiv  recommend  that  no  further  exceptions  be 
made,  in  order  that  bars  may  not  be  let  down  to  the  further  importation  of  our  articles 
free  of  duty,  because  this  would  ruin  the  business  which  we  have  built  up  after  years 
of  striving  and  earnest  effort. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  history  of  this  limitation  on  the  free  entry  of  casts  of  sculp- 
ture may  be  helpful  to  your  committee.  Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1897  the  church 
statuary  industry  was  not  recogniised  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States.  Pangraph 
649  of  that  act,  however,  aimed  to  give  to  our  industry  a  protection  against  the  flaodinff 
of  the  American  market  with  European  church  statuary  admitted  free  of  duty,  and 
provided  that  "casts  of  sculpture  where  specially  imported  for  tiie  use  and  by  the 
order  of  any  society  incorporated  or  establi^ed  solely  for  religious,  philosophical, 
educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes,"  etc.,  should  be  admitted  free  of  dut>. 
From  the  enactment  oi  this  law  in  1897  down  to  tiie  month  of  January,  1904,  the  term 
"casts  of  sculpture"  contained  in  this  section  was  construed  by  the  'Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  custom  authorities  as  not  including  church  statuary,  upon  the  thecny 
that  the  words  "specimens  or  casts  of  sculpture"  referred  to  works  of  art,  the  exclusive 
production  of  an  artist  or  sculptor,  whereas  "church  statuary  "  was  construed  to  mean 
a  cast,  painted  and  decorated,  a  manufactured  product,  the  production  of  a  mechanie 
or  laborer,  which  was  made  on  lines  conflicting  with  true  art.  Under  this  constmction 
of  the  watds  "specimens  or  casts  of  sculpture "  appearing  in  the  act  and  the  term 
"church  statuary,"  a  duty  was  levied  and  collected  upon  church  statuary  from  1897 
until  1904,  varving  from  35  to  60  per  cent,  depending  on  the  material  entering  into  the 
production  of  the  statuary.  For  example,  a  statue  cast  of  composition  of  eartii,  cement, 
etc.,  paid  a  duty  of  36  per  cent;  one  cast  of  plaster  of  Paris,  a  duty  of  45  per  cent;  and 
one  cast  in  terra  cotta,  porcelain,  etc.,  60  per  cent;  under  respective  paragraphs  67, 
450,  and  95  of  tiiat  act.  The  coUector  of  the  port,  the  board  of  appraisers,  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Circuit  Coiul;  of  Appeals  upheld  this  construction. 
The  Supreme  Coiul;  of  the  United  States,  however,  in  Benziger  v.  United  States, 
reported  in  192  United  States  at  page  38,  in  January,  1904,  reversed  these  decisiona 
and  held  that  "church  statuary"  so  called,  came  under  the  generic  term  "specimens 
or  casts  of  sculpture  "  as  used  in  paragraph  649  of  the  act  of  1897  and  permitted  "church 
statuary"  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  when  imixnrted  for  use  and  by  order  of  such 
associations  as  were  mentioned  in  the  act.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  from  that  time 
on  until  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  churches,  which  formed  the  bulk  of 
our  trade,  were  permitted  to  import  our  product  free  of  duty,  and  our  industry  in 
America  was  threatened  with  utter  destruction.  The  matter  was  broufi^t  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  which  enacted  the  present  tariff  act  and  it  immediately 
corrected,  at  the  instance  of  our  representatives,  and  for  our  protection,  the  faulty 
weeding  of  the  act  of  1897,  and  enacted  by  paragraph  611  of  the  present  act  what  its 
predecessor  intended  to  enact  in  1897,  viz,  that  "statuary  and  casts  of  sculpture  for 
use  as  models  and  for  educational  purposes  only"  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
It  is  respectfuUy  submitted  that  so  wise  a  policy  now  in  existence  for  over  seven  yean 
and  in  existence  for  sixteen  years  prior  to  1913,  except  for  the  short  period  that  the 
extreme  construction  given  to  the  act  by  the  Supreme  Court  changed  the  policy, 
should  not  now  be  changed. 
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lEAD  PENCILS. 

[Paragraph  1440.] 

8TATEHENT  OF  NATHAN  BIIJ)BIt,  VICE  PBBSIDBNT  A.  W.  BABBB 

(INC.),  NEWABK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  I  am  vice  president  of  A.  W.  Faber  (Inc.);  a  New 
Jersey  corporation,  with  its  place  of  business  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  engaged  in  importing  lead  pencils.  This 
indiis1x7  is  American  owned;  it  nas  American  stockholders.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  increase  in  duty  as  proposed  in  the  bill  of  the  House. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  In  the  pencil,  or  in  the  material  ? 

Mr.  BiLDBB.  In  the  pendl,  the  finished  product.  We  belieye  that 
the  duty  which  has  been  paid  since  1913  is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
industry. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  was  that  ? 

Mr.  BiLDBB.  It  is  36  cents  per  gross  minimum,  or  26  per  cent  ad 
valorem.    That  is  the  present  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  bill  has  in  addition  50  cents  per  gross 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  Fifty  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  some 
cumulative  duty  on  caps,  which  I  will  speak  of  in  just  a  moment. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Is  that  too  much  ? 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  Yes;  it  is.  We  think  tJiat  the  present  duty  of  36 
cents  per  gross  minimum,  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  without  any 
cumulative  duties,  are  sufficient  and  have  been  sufficient  to  protect 
the  American  industry. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  ypn  a  manufacturer  of  pencils  t 

Mr.  BuDEB.  We  are  importers  of  pencils. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  not  ako  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  BuDEB.  We  do  not  manufacture. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  What  is  your  company  t 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  A.  W.  Faber  (Inc.). 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Your  product  is  from  abroad  t 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  All  the  pencil  product  is  manufactured  abroad. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Are  they  manufactured  by  your  company 
abroad? 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  No.  If  I  mav  just  take  a  moment  to  explain,  this 
industry  was  purchased  by  American  capital  from  the  ahen  enemy 
property  custodian,  in  1917  I  believe.  Before  the  war  it  was  Ger- 
man owned,  but  it  was  purchased  during  the  war  from  the  alien 
enemy  property  custodian. 

Senator  Watson.  German  owned,  but  operated  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  It  was  before  the  war. 

Senator  Watson.  And  it  was  taken  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian? 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  Yes,  sir;  and  purchased  by  American  capital.  It 
manufactured  abroad  and  sola  over  here.  It  had  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  pencils,  and  the  pencils  were  imported  from  the  other 
side. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  all  the  Faber  pencils  used  in  this  country 
came  from  abroad? 
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Mr.  BiLDEB.  A.  W.  Faber  pencils.  There  is  another  company 
known  as  the  Eberhard  Faber,  which  has  an  American  product 
manufactured  in  this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  those  other  manufacturers  want  this  reduced! 

Mr.  BiLDER.  The  manufacturers  of  pencils  in  this  country  want 
this  proposed  increase,  I  sxippose. 

Senator  Jones.  You  will  nave  to  meet  their  argument.  Why  do 
you  want  it  reduced? 

Mr.  BiLDES.  We  want  it  reduced  because  we  believe  that  is  aU 
the  protection  required,  as  afforded  in  the  present  tariff  rate;  that  it 
does  not  require  any  increase  in  the  tariff  rate  in  order  to  give  them 
protection. 

Senator  Jones.  What  does  the  German  laborer  get  who  makes 
these  pencils  ? 

Mr.  BiLDER.  I  am  imable  to  tell  you  what  the  German  laborer  gets, 
but  I  am  able  to  sajr  this,  that  this  industry  which  has  grown  to  the 
tremendous  proportions  that  it  is  to-day,  the  American  industnr,  is 
controlled  at  the  present  time  by  what  is  known  as  the  Big  Four. 
These  four  companies  practically  control  and  have  for  some  time 
controlled  95  per  cent  of  the  pencil  distribution  in  this  country. 
German  competition  has  not  hurt  them  anv.  They  have  been  able 
to  build  up  this  stupendous  business,  which  controls  95  per  cent  of 
the  pencil  mdustry,  in  the  face  of  a  tariff  which  was  36  cents  per  gross, 
or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or,  during  the  earlier  tariff,  45  cents  per 
gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  oo  that  your  present  rate  is  flU 
that  is  necessary,  imless  you  w^t  to  drive  out  competition  entirely 
and  create  a  monopoly  which  will  enable  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  fix  any  price  that  he  wants  on  this  article  without  fear  of 
reasonable  competition;  unless  you  want  that,  it  is  imnecessary, 
unjustifiable,  and  uncalled  for  to  have  an  increase. 

Senator  Jones.  Even  imder  the  figure  you  ask  they  have  built 
up  this  monopoly,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  They  have  built  it  up  to  a  figure  which  at  the  preisent 
time  is  adequate  for  their  protection,  and  which  has  enabled  them 
to  build  up  this  tremendous  business. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  not  asking  to  have  it  reduced  ? 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  I  am  asking  that  they  leave  it  as  it  is  and  let  us  do 
our  little  import  business  and  not  drive  us  out  of  business. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  did  the  imports  increase  beforie  the 
war? 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  I  can  give  you  the  figures.  In  1919  the  exports  by 
American  manufacturers  amounted  to  $3,565,347. 

Senator  Watson.  Exports ) 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  Yes,  sir.  In  1920  they  amounted  to  $3,849,231.  The 
imports  in  1920  were  $225,578,  or  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers'  export  business.  In  1914  this  business  was  Ger- 
man owned,  and  when  the  importation  of  pencils  into  this  country 
was  done  by  practically  two  or  three  importers  the  total  business 
which  A.  W.  Faber  did  at  that  time,  in  1913,  before  the  war,  was  less 
than  $150,000,  and  they  did  prettv  nearly  half  of  the  importing  busi- 
ness. So  that  the  importation  of  pencil  has  not  been  a  menace  to 
the  American  manufacturer  of  pencils. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  protection  which  might  have  been  per- 
fectly adequate  before  the  war,  when  the  relation  between  American 


labor  and  German  labor  remained  about  stationary  for  a  numb^  of 
years,  might  present  an  entirely  different  case  when  American  labor 
has  doubled  and  German  labor  has  been  cut  about  half  way  in  two 
in  actual  earnii^capacity  t 

Mr.  BiLDBR.  That  xnight  be  so,  and  yet  it  has  not  reflected  itself 
to  any  extent  in  1920. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  scarcely  had  time  to  reflect  itself. 

Mr.  BiLDBB.  We  have  had  tJbie  opportunity  of  getting  the  pencils- 
under  the  present  duty  of  36  cents  per  gross,  or  25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem, and  we  can  not  import  pencils  in  large  quantities  and  compete^ 
favorably  with  American  manufacturers  on  that.  My  argument  is 
addressed  to  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  pencils 
to-day  is  practically  controlled  by  the  Big  Four,  who  control  95  per 
cent  of  the  business.  The  proposed  increase  would  give  them  an 
absolute  monopoly,  with  no  fear  of  one  dollar's  worth  ofpencils  being 
imported  into  this  country.  Let  me  just  give  you  an  example  of 
what  would  result  if  the  features  of  this  cumulative  tariff  which  are 
contained  in  section  1449  are  maintained.  Take  a  pencil  costing  in 
a  foreign  port  $1.40  per  gross: 

Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  equals,  per  gross,  35  cents;  spe- 
cific duty,  per  gross,  50  cents;  because  the  lead  pencil  bears  an  im- 
print other  than  the  manufacturer's,  an  additional  50  cents;  making 
a  total  of  SI. 35,  which  is  275  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  duty 
of  36  cents  per  gross  and  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  origmal  cost. 

Now,  take  a  popular  brand,  the  Scnool  Boy  brand,  of  pencil,  at  $2 
per  gross:  Twenty-five  per  cent  duty,  50  cents;  for  name  other  than 
manufacturer's,  50  cents;  specific  duty,  50  cents;  rubber  tips,  25* 
cents;  total,  $3.75.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  insurance  and  freight, 
15  cents,  the  importer's  cost  would  be  $3.90. 

Senator  Jonss.  At  what  price  do  those  pencils  sell  wholesale  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  Those  pencils  would  sell  at  about  $3.60  a  gross  in  this 
country.    Under  this  new  law  they  would  cost  the  importer  $3.90. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  it  not  be  even  worse  than  that  ?  You  say~ 
they  wholesale  at  $3.60  ? 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  25  per  cent,  which  would 
be  25  per  cent  of  $3.60. 

Mr.  JBiLDEB.  That  would  be  on  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Jones.  Hiat  is  what  this  bill  provides  for. 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  I  have  not  worked  this  out  on  the  American  valua- 
tion. I  have  not  gone  into  that  yet.  It  would  be  considerably 
more  than  that  with  American  valuation. 

Senator  Jones.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of.  $3.60  would  be  90  cents- 
Figuring  that  way  how  much  would  vou  have  f 

Mr.  BiLDEB.  I  nave  not  considerea  this  thing  from  the  standpoint 
of  American  valuation  at  aU.  If  the  American  valuation  feature  is 
adopted,  all  of  the  arguments  that  were  put  forward  by  the  opposite 
side  fall,  because  they  say  these  things  are  valued  on  the  other  side, 
and  in  that  wbj  they  ask  that  the  duty  be  increased.  But  I  can  see 
what  you  have  in  mmd,  and  if  it  is  based  on  the  American  valuation 
that  pencil  would  cost  very  considerably  more  than  $3.90. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  I  thought 
you  had  overlooked  that. 
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Mr.  BiLDBB.  It  would  bring  it  nearer  between  S4.50  and  S5  for  a 
pencil  which  they  are  able  to  sell  for  $3.60.  In  any  aspect  in  which 
you  figure  the  valuation  on  this  pencil  under  the  cumulative  features 
oontamed  in  this  act,  you  will  find  that  in  no  conception  of  the  calcu- 
lation will  your  increase  run  below  135  per  cent  of^the  present  duty, 
based  upon  a  foreign  and  not  American  valuation,  and  if  you  take  it 
upon  American  valuation  it  will  be  over  260  per  cent. 

These  ciunulative  features  that  are  contained  in  the  proposed  act 
are  50  cents  per  gross  additional  for  the  imprint  and  25  cents  addi- 
tional because  of  the  tip  on  the  pencil.  Those  were  unknown  to  any 
other  previous  legislation  on  this  subject.  They  are  entirely  new' 
features  that  have  been  adopted  and  will  completely  eliminate  any 
possibility^  of  competition — ^f air,  honest,  legitimate  competition — ^witn 
the  American  industry. 

Senator  Jonbs.  What  is  the  German  price  of  that  pencil  that  sells 
wholesale  here  for  $3.60  per  gross)  What  is  the  German  price  of 
that? 

Mr.  Bildbb.  $2. 

Senator  JoNBS.  $2) 

Mr,  Bildbb.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Jonbs.  I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the  German  price 
because  gentlemen  who  testified  before  you  about  the  German  fac- 
tories here  have  generally  put  the  German  cost  at  about  one-tentli 
of  what  it  is  in  tms  country.  I  notice  you  put  it  at  about  one-half 
or  perhaps  more  than  one-half. 

senator  MoLban.  That  represents  the  price  that  they  sell  at. 
They  do  not  cost  anything. 

Mr.  Bildbb.  They  get  their  cedar  and  their  graphite  here,  so  I 
suppose  they  do  cost  something. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Do  the  German  people  get  their  cedar  and  their 
graphite  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Bildbb.  They  get  the  cedar  in  this  country.  They  get  a 
great  amount  of  their  sraphite  from  Mexico.  Most  of  the  graphite 
x)omes  from  Mexico,  I  mink. 

I  have  set  forth  comparative  tables  in  this  memorandum  which  I 
am  eoing  to  file. 

I  nave  only  one  more  word  to  say,  and  that  is  that  we  are  not,  of 
course,  opposed  to  a  law  which  will  permit  American  citizens  to  thrive 
and  prosper.  We  contend  that  tnis  industry  has  prospered  on  a 
tarin  which  has  afforded  them  ample  protection  before  tne  war  and 
since  the  war,  and  that  the  features  of  the  present  law,  or  the  pro- 
posed law,  rattier,  if  enacted,  will  drive  us  completely  out  of  business. 

Senator  Jonbs.  If  you  are  eoin^  to  protect  tnem  so  that  they  have 
•control  of  95  per  cent  of  the  ousiness,  why  not  let  them  have  it  all? 

Mr.  Bildbb.  I  suppose  we  want  to  do  our  little  share  of  the  business, 
little  as  it  may  be.  We  have  a  sort  of  abiding  faith  that  that  little  is 
going  to  keep  us  going. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  for  these  people  to  do  a  little  more  busiiiess  rather 
than  let  the  others  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  prosperity  t 

Mr.  Bildbb.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be,  especially  on  an 
article  that  is  used  by  millions  of  school  children.  If  you  should 
eliminate  even  this  small  amount  of  competition,  small  as  it  is,  then 
you  will  have  maintained  a  monopoly. 
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Senator  Jones.  I  believe  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  the 
schools  themselves  purchase  the  pencils  for  the  children,  so  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  taxes. 

Mr.  BiLDER.  I  have  no  doubt  about.it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  you  are  too  modest.  I  think  you  ought  to 
demand  a  greater  share  of  the  business. 

Mr.  BiLDER.  I  hope  the  committee  will  think  my  request  is  modest. 
If  we  can  succeed  in  maintaining  the  present  rate,  we  will  feel  that  we 
have  accomplished  something  for  the  American  pubhc  consigning  this 
large  amount  of  pencils,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  live  ourselves. 

1  have  scannea  the  brief  of  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  which  is  the  largest 
of  this  Big  Four  combination,  for  any  real  reason,  based  upon  facts, 
other  than  the  mere  assertion  of  a  conclusion ^ 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  Don't  vou  imi^ine  they  will  come 
in  and  tdl  us  that  labor  over  there  is  obtained  lor  4  cents  a  day,  as 
one  genUeman  did,  and  that  they  have  got  to  have  a  tariff  even 
higher  than  this  mentioned  in  this  bill ) 

Mr.  BiLDER.  The  only  reason  that  they  urged  in  their  brief  before 
the  House — ^I  may  not  have  been  able  to  find  something  that  was 
there,  but  I  looked  it  over  carefully  and  was  unable  to  find  any  real 
reason  for  an  increase,  except  that  they  s^  that  the  invoices  on  the 
other  side  are  undervalued  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  able  to  come 
in  here  cheaper.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  substantiated  by  facts 
here,  and  if  the  American  valuation  feature  is  adopted,  that  argu- 
ment necessarily  falls,  because  it  will  not  matter  what  value  is  placed 
on  the  thin^  over  there.    It  will  be  what  the  value  is  here. 

Senator  Jones.  If  ^ou  take  even  the  present  law  under  the  Amer- 
ican valuation  plan,  it  would  be  a  great  increase  over  the  present 
duty. 

Mr.  BiLDER.  It  certainly  would  be  on  every  one  of  these  articles. 

Senator  Jones.  Hiat  would  be  too  much  to  answer  your  purpose, 
would  it! 

Mr.  BiLDER.  Yes;  I  think  it  would.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
American  valuation. 

This  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  which,  as  I  say,  is  the  largest,  proposed  a 
duty  to  the  House,  and  the  House  adopted  almost  verbatmi  the  law 
as  tiiey  proposed  it. 

BRZBT  or  VATHAV  BZLDS&,  BSPRSSEVTZITQ  A.  W.  7ABS&  (nro.)i  NEWARK,  IT.  J, 

A.  W.  Faber  ([Inc.)  is  an  industry  owned  and  controlled  by  American  capital,  with 
itfl  place  of  buainesB  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

Among  other  things  it  is  engaged  in  selling  lead  pencils  imported  from  Germany. 

There  are  perhaps  at  the  present  time  only  two  such  importers,  eliminating  a  scat- 
tering few  who  do  a  spasmodic  business. 

The  pencil  industry  of  this  country  is  controlled  by  four  manufacturers  popularly 
iaown  as  the  ''Big  Four.**' 

They  control  95  per  cent  of  the  pencil  industry  in  this  country;  the  oth^  5  per  cent 
bein^  m  the  hands  of  approximatel^r  four  other  manu&uiturers. 

It  IS  to  be  seen,  thererore,  that  this  enormous  industry  filling  an  every-day  want  is 
monopolized  by  four  manufacturers  who  have  in  the  last  25  years  built  this  enormous 
business  under  the  protection  of  a  tariff  which  in  1897  was  45  cents  per  nross  and  25 
per  cent  ad  val(»rem,  and  at  the  present  time,  and  since  1913,  has  been  36  cents  per 
gross  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Certainly  an  industry  which  has  been  able  to  thrive  to  a  point  where  it  is  controUed 
by  four  manufacturers  who  furnish  95  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  pendls  in  this 
country  and  which  is  no  longer  and  has  not  for  some  time  been  an  infant  industry, 
does  not  require  greater  protection  now  at  this  point  than  it  did  when  it  was  younger, 
less  well  organized,  and  lees  able  to  stand  foreign  competition. 
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At  the  present  time,  with  a  tariff  regarded  by  the  Big  Four  as  unfavorable  to  the- 
American  manufacturer,  they  are  not  ovly  able  to  thrive  and  prosper  and  control  95 
per  cent  of  the  pencil  consumption  of  this  country,  but,  as  will  oe  seen  presently, 
export  in  laree  volume  and  in  competition  with  foreign  product. 

Again,  with  the  existing  tariff,  the  Big  Four,  with  at  least  a  subconscious  imder- 
standing  between  them  by  which  prices  are  maintained  at  a  certain  level,  are  able 
to  control  practically  the  entire  output  and  consimiption  of  pencils  in  this  country. 

That  they  are  able  to  do  it  successfully  here  as  well  as  abroad  and  in  export  business 
successfully  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
figures: 

In  1919,  the  export  of  pencils  by  American  manufacturers  was  $3,565,347.  In  1920 
it  increased  to  $3,849,221,  as  against  imports  in  1920  of  $225,578. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  1920  the  importation  was  in  dollars  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  the  American  manufacturers*  export  business  and  doubtless  less  ^an  1  per 
cent  of  the  American  manufacturen'  domestic  business. 

If  the  proposed  tariff  is  enacted  into  a  law,  it  will  amply  mean  that  the  Eagle  Pencil 
Co.,  the  oifisest  of  the  Big  Four,  which  advertises  as  tne  largest  pencil  manu^torer 
in  the  world,  will  practically  monopolize  with  the  other  tl^e  large  maniifacturers, 
the  entire  pencil  industry  of  this  country  and  in  that  way  hold  at  its  mercy  millions 
of  school  children  who,  in  their  everyday  wants  require  this  important  utensil;  it  will 
enable  this  company  to  be  so  powerful  that,  without  any  competition — ^because  the 
proposed  tariff  taw  will  eliminate  all  foreign  competition,  and  there  is  practically 
none  in  this  country — they  will  be  able  to  regulate  the  price  of  the  pencil  to  suit 
themselves. 

The  House  committee  adopted,  practically  word  for  word,  the  law  as  drafted  by 
the  Eagle  Pencil  Go.  Its  adoption  in  that  form  wHl  legislate  us  out  of  busuiesB,  w 
it  will  every  other  importer  of  lead  pencils. 

Thus  all  foreign  competition  and,  in  fact,  any  competition  will  be  eliminated  and 
the  revenue-producing  benefit,  small  as  it  is,  dr  a  fair  tariff  law  entirely  eliminated. 

It  may  be  said  on  the  other  side  that  the  small  volume  of  importation  at  the  present 
time  is  not  a  fair  test  of  what  may  be  expected  if  the  present  rate  stands.  The  answer 
is  as  follows: 

1.  The  industry  was  built  up  in  this  country  to  its  present  stupendous  proportion 
by  a  law  which  is  not  nearly  as  drastic  as  the  one  proposed. 

2.  The  statistics  show  that  under  the  most  favorable  law  to  the  American  manu* 
factiuer  the  foreign  importations,  long  before  the  war.  wore  never  sufficient  in  volume 
to  retard  the  enormous  progress  made  in  the  American  industry  or  to  resiUt  in  uudair 
or  unfavorable  foreign  competition. 

We  have  scrutinized  most  carefully  the  brief  of  the  proponents  for  the  law  filed 
with  the  House  committee  and  find  absolutely  no  stated  reason  (aside  from  mere 
concluflioBS  not  based  upon  a  statement  of  facts)  for  any  change  in  the  existing  law. 

Caps  and  protectors. — Section  1448  proposes  an  additional  tax  of  50  cents  per  grofls 
for  imprints  other  than  the  manufacturers  and  25  cents  per  gross  for  pencils  prepazed 
for,  attached  to  cape  or  protectors,  or  caps  or  protectors  separate. 

In  the  brief  filed  by  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.  above  referred  to,  the  only  reason  assigned 
for  the  additional  tax  on  the  pencil,  if  it  has  attached  to  it  a  cap  Gt  protector,  or  if 
the  cap  and  protector  comes  separate,  or  if  the  pencil  is  preparea  for  a  cap  and  pro- 
tector, is  that  this  character  of  pencil  is  especially  adapted  for  the  American  manets 
and  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  deliberately  placed  a  low  valuation  on  these 
products  in  their  own  country  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  lower  duty  here.  The 
ans¥rar  to  this  again  may  be  stated  in  two  parts: 

1.  There  is  no  basis  for  this  statement  in  foct;  and 

2.  If  the  American  valuation  feature  of  the  tariff  law  is  to  be  written  into  the  law. 
the  foreign  valuation,  or  home  valuation,  will  play  no  part  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
the  duty. 

Much  was  said  before  the  House  Committee  respecting  the  unfairness  of  Japanese 
oompetitLon^  because  of  the  unfair  imitatiomof  American-  products. 

It  is  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  all  the  protection  whicn  American  manuiacturen 
require  in  tJiis  respect  is  at  present  on  the  Federal  statute  books  and  that  reUef  is  and 
can  be  readily  obtained  not  only  by  injunction  in  a  court  of  equitv,  but  also  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  dealing  with  unfair  competition  and  with  the  cnstonu 
officials  who  have  and  who  exercise  the  power  of  preventing  the  distribution  in  this 
country  of  foreim  produtts,  which  by  reason  of  imitation  in  violation  of  copyright 
and  trade-mark  laws,  constitute  xinfair  competition. 

It  has  never  been  known  or  successfully  argued  that  a  tariff  law  must  be  given  as  a 
substitute  because  of  an  inadequate  legal  remedy. 
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That  the  present  or  proposed  tadif  law  will  be  moat  disastrous  and  unfair  is  shown 
by  the  following  few  examples: 
Take  a  penciicosting  in  a  foreign  port  11.40  per  gross: 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem  equals,  per  gross $0. 35 

Specific  duty,  per  gross 60 

Because  the  lead  pencil  bears  an  imprint  other  than  the  manufacturer's,  an 
additional 50 

Total 1.35 

which  is  275  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  duty  of  36  cents  per  gross  and  nearly 
100  per  cent  of  the  ori^nal  cost. 

The  price  of  a  pencil  witii  a  tip,  in  a  foreign  port,  taking  for  example  a  popular 
brand,  is  |2  per  gross. 

"25  per  cent  duty $0. 50 

For  name  other  than  manufacturer's 50 

Specific  duty 50 

Rubber  tip 25 

Total 3.75 

Add  to  this,  cost  of  insurance  and  freight 15 

Importer's  cost,  total 3. 90 

That  pencil  is  sold,  or  a  pencil  of  a  similar  type  is  sold,  by  the  American  manufacturer 
for  $3.60  per  gross. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  tariff  is  50  cents  per  gross^  compared  with  $1.75,  which 
is  what  the  duty  would  be  under  the  proposed  law;  the  increase  is  250  per  cent. 

The  same  pencil  eliminating  the  tariff  rate  for  name  other  than  manufacturer  would 
show,  under  the  proposed  law,  an  increase  in  tariff  of  over  150  per  cent. 

The  first  example  shown  on  page  4  of  this  brief,  eliminating  proposed  duty  for 
marking  other  than  manufacturer's  name,  would  show  an  increase  under  the  proposed 
law  of  136  per  cent  in  the  tariff  rate. 

These  examples  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  absolute  unfairness  of  the  proposed 
law,  as  written  by  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  and  its  absolute  purpose  of  eliminating  all . 
healthy  foreign  competition,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  driving  the  impwter,  in- 
cluding this  company,  out  of  the  pencil  business. 

We  respectfully  insist  that  the  present  law  adequately  protects  the  American  in- 
dustry and  that  it  is  our  proposal  that  the  law  shall  stay  as  it  is;  however,  if  the  com- 
mittee should  feel  that  the  industry  can  and  should  have  a  still  further  protection, 
not  to  exceed  15  cents  per  gross,  the  ipiquitous,  drastic  and  absolutely  business- 
destroying  features  of  the  cumulative  provisions  of  the  proposed  law,  which  never 
•existed  in  any  previous  law,  should  be  eliminated. 

If  the  cumulative  duties,  namely  the  duties  on  caps  or  protectors,  and  on  pencils 
prepared  for  caps  or  protectors,  as  well  as  the  duty  on  pencils  stamped  with  names 
other  than  the  manufacturer's,  is  written  into  the  present  law,  the  importer  will  be 
absolutely  legislated  out  of  business,  and  the  Big  Four  will  control  and  dominate  the 
pencil  indus&y  in  this  country  with  all  the  attendant  vices  and  monopolistic  features 
usually  incident  to  such  a  condition  in  the  trade. 

This  brief  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  retaliatory  measures  which  may  be  passed 

by  foreign  countries,  which  necessarily  will  follow  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  here  which 

will  keep  out  foreign  pencils;  the  same  aigument  applies  in  this  case  as  has  been  so 

frequently  and  in  a  more  definite  way  presented  to  this  committee,  with  regard  to 

-other  commodities.  ' 

8TATEHBNT  OF  FBANK  W.  LILLEY,  BEPHBSENTINa  THE  JOSEPH 

DIXON  CBUCIBLE  CO.  AND  OTHERS. 

Mr.  Lillet.  I  represent  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.;  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Eagle  Pencil  Co., 
New  York  City;  Eberhard  Faber  Co.,  Greenpoint,  N.  Y^  Houston 
&  Liggett  (Inc.),  Richmond,  Va.;  United  States  Pencil  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Blaisdell  Pencil  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.  A.  Ferst 
(Ltd.),  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  others. 
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Senator  Jones.  You  are  included  in  the  Big  Four  who  have  been 
mentioned ) 

Mr.  LcLLET.  Yes;  the  Big  Four  who  have  grown  so  large  and 
prosperous  under  a  Republican  tarifF. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  surprised  at  the  remarks 
made  by  the  previous  speaker  and  at  his  commg  before  you  gentle- 
men of  intelhgence,  if  ne  really  represents  an  honest-to-goodness, 
100  per  cent  American  institution,  and  kicking  about  the  little 
increase  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  gave  us 
above  the  Underwood-Sinmions  rate. 

The  history  of  the  concerns  he  represents  is  this:  It  is  the  old 
A.  W.  Faber  German  concern  estabhshed  in  1763,  160  years  ago.  It 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  Coimt  Castell,  who  has  a  beautiful  resi- 
dence on  the  Rhine,  and  who  was  knighted  by  the  Kaiser.  This  A.  W. 
Faber  concern  had  a  branch  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  they  were  taken 
hold  of  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  Whether  that  concern 
to-day  is  really  a  German  concern,  I  do  not  know,  but  by  the  way 
the  gentleman  has  spoken  I  imagine  there  is  German  capital  behind 
it  and  that  it  is  a  German  concern  still. 

Mr.  BiLDER.  May  I  interrupt  the  speaker  to  sa^  that  I  am  ready 
to  disprove  the  statement  at  any  time  this  committee  desires  it.  I 
am  ready  to  prove  in  any  way  that  this  conmiittee  sees  fit  that  that 
statement  is  absolutely  imfounded;  that  there  is  not  one  dollar  of 
German  capital  invested  in  this  business,  and  that  it  is  entirely 
American  owned  and  American  controlled,  and  that  the  German 
interests  have  not  a  penny  in  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Lillet.  I  was  surprised  at  his  standing  here  before  the  Finance 
Conmdttee  and 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Let  Mr.  Lilley  make  his  own  case 
and  not  refer  to  these  people.    So  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a  German  concern  or  not. 
.   Senator  McLban.  The  preceding  witness  admitted  that  he  is  an 
miporter. 

Mr.  Lilley.  Yes.  He  sayB  if  this  tariff  goes  into  effect  they  will 
go  out  of  business.     I  can  not  see  how  that  will  happen. 

This  Castell  pencil  used  to  be  laid  down  at  60  marks,  which  I  think 
would  be  about  $10,  but  they  gave  a  commission,  or  a  discount,  off 
that.  To-day  that  pencil  is  still  sold  at  60  marks.  The  mark  is 
worth  one-half  of  a  cent,  so  that  that  would  be  about  30  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  buy  it  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  The  German  Government  adds  650  per  cent  to  that. 
That  would  make  it  $1.80  per  gross.  That  is  the  condition,  owing 
to  the  exchange  and  to  labor,  that  exists  to-day  in  Grermany. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  understand  how  that  can  be.  That 
would  be  less  than  30  cents,  or  about  30  cents  per  gross. 

Mr.  Lilley.  I  have  a  statement  in  my  pocket  that  came  from  Mr. 
Drevfuss,  who  represents  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.  and  who  was 
in  Germany  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  stated  that  that  was  positively 
so.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.  that  that 
pencil  was  billed  at  60  marks. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  not  pay  for  the  graphite  in  it. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Tlie  German  Government  adds  to  that  560  per  cent 
export  duty,  which  would  make  it  $1.80. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  believe  that  Germany  makes  those 
pencils  for  30  cents,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  LaxEY.  I  have  seen  pencils  in  New  York  that  were  sold  for 
SI. 10. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  could  not  have  your  casing  or  your  cedar 
made  for  that  price. 

Mr.  Lillet.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  buy  that  as  cheaply  as  Gennany  does,  do 
you  not  t 

Mr.  LiLTJSY.  I  think  our  labor  is  higher. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  I  mean  the  cedar  itself. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  there  is  more  than  that  in  the  cost  of 
the  graphite. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  that 
report. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Did  you  say  only  30  cents  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Does  tnat  include  both  the  cedar  and  the 
graphite  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Both;  yes,  sir.  Sixty  marks,  of  course,  was  the 
price  in  the  old  days. 

Senator  Jones,  i  ou  have  made  another  interesting  statement, 
and  that  is  that  the  German  Government  charges  550  per  cent 
export  duty.  That,  of  course,  may  be  done.  If  the  German  Gov- 
ernment is  charging  anv  such  export  duty  as  550  per  cent,  are  we 
concerned  here  so  vitally  then  with  respect  to  the  actual  cost  of 
the  pencil  over  there  ?  Are  we  not  confronted  with  this  situation, 
that  we  have  to  compete  with  whatever  price  the  Gennan  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  have  the  commodity  sold  for  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  It  looks  like  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  And  an  increase  of  duty  here  would  compelfja 
decrease  of  the  export  duty  by  the  German  Government,  ana  that 
is  what  you  want.  You  want  to  force  that  by  increasing  the  duty 
here.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  export  duty 
imposed  by  Germany. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Then  the  industry  over  in  Gennany  is  a  large  one. 
It  has  been  built  up  during  the  course  of  manj  years.  There  are 
some  17  factories.  There  was  a  big  one  in  Vienna.  They  all  ex- 
ported. The  imports  into  this  coxmtry  used  to  run  about  five  or 
six  hundred  thousand  a  year. 

There  is  no  big  trust  among  the  American  manufacturers  at  all. 
They  are  entirelv  separate.  They  are  as  separate  as  they  can  be. 
There  are  several  smaller  indepenaent  concerns  that  are  not  coming 
here  kicking  about  a  little  bit  of  increase  in  duty.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  United  States  Pencil  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  There  are 
several  other  of  the  smaller  concerns  that  are  to-aay  doing  a  nice 
business.    They  are  selling  goods  at  a  low  price. 

Senator  McLean.  Has  the  cost  of  pencils  been  reduced  in  the 
last  10  or  15  years? 

Mr.  Ijllet.  Yes;  and  in  the  last  10  or  15  weeks. 

Senator  McLean.  Did  I  imderstand  some  one  to  say  that  Gennany 
at  one  time  got  $14  a  gross  ? 
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Mr.  LiLLBT.  That  is  the  Castell  pencil.  That  was  60  marks  in 
the  old  days. 

Senator  McLean.  That  was  in  the  old  days  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  These  same  pencils  will  probably  go  back  to 
S14  a  ^oss  if  competition  is  removed,  will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  tnink  they  would. 

There  is  another  thing  tnat  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  that  is 
the  little  Jap.  There  [indicating]  is  a  pencil  which  shows  how  thej 
have  imitated  us.  They  have  even  unitated  our  factory.  You 
can  see  the  people  walmng  on  the  curbstone,  on  the  end.  They 
have  the  same  cut.  They  refer  to  the  h^hly  polished  cedar,  to  the 
rubber,  and  so  on.  That  is  made  in  Tokyo.  These  pencils  are 
sold  in  Tokyo  at  35  cents  per  gross.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  cut  here  [indicating].  They  wanted  to  get  nearer  to  ours. 
They  have  even  the  little  old  building  imitated.  They  have  copied 
ours  exactly. 

Senator  Watson.  These  were  bought  in  Japan,  were  they? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  They  sell  at  35  cents  a  gross  ? 

lilr.  Lillet.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  sell  them  for  here  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  $1.25.  They  have  imitated  our  label.  They  put 
on  the  inserted  rubber.  They  have  put  the  Eagle  on  the  pencil 
and  No.  140  on  the  band.     That  is  another  thing  we  are  up  against. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  as  good  a  pencil  as  yours  ? 

liilr.  Lillet.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  as  good  graphite.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  make  them  as  good. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  know  they  sell  in  Tokyo  for  35 
cents? 

Mr.  Lillet.  They  have  been  brought  in  by  diflPerent  brokers  in 
New  York  and  sold  i^ftin  to  the  jobbing  trade.    We  traced  them. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  general  price  and  not  an  isolated 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  are  employed  in  this  industry? 
Perhaps  that  information  is  contained  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  do  not  take  the  time  to  state  it. 

Mi.  Lillet.  About  four  or  five  thousand. 

I  may  also  tell  you  that  when  the  UnderWood-Simmons  bill  went 
into  ^ect  there  were  $80,000  worth  of  German  jgoods  lying  in  New 
York  in  bond  waiting  to  be  released.  It  is  my  opmion  that  u  the  war 
had  not  come  on  when  it  did  there  would  not  nave  been  any  Big  Four 
or  Big  Eight;  I  doubt  if  there  would  have  been  a  Big  Two  left. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  absolutely  satisfied  with  this  rate  ? 

lifr.  Lillet.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  rate. 
We  are  satisfied  with  the  bill.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  change  in  it. 
It  is  adequate  protection^  and  I  hope  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  oenate  will  continue  that  same  rate,  because  it  is  just  and 
fair. 

Senator  Jones.  If  that  pencil  is  sold  for  the  price  you  men- 
tioned— I  think  you  said  it  cost 
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Mr.  LiLLEY.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  the  German  prices  are. 
They  are  trying  to  sell  goods  in  New  York  on  the  American  dollar 
plan.  We  nave  seen  pencils  in  New  York  all  the  way  from  85  cents 
a  gross  up  to  $1.70,  and  they  were  good-looking  pencils. 

Senator- Jones.  You  say  you  sell  them  for  $1.70 — the  German  pen- 
cil.    What  do  you  sell  that  for  in  this"  country  ? 

Mr.  Lille Y.  In  this  country  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  We  sell  that  at  about  $2.50  to  $2.90  per  gross. 

Senator  Jones.  You  want  a  specific  duty  of  50  cents  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  50  cent§  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  because  if  you 
take  the  $3  pencil,  that  would  be  only  50  cents  and  the  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  would  be  75  cents.  We  want  this  protection  because  we 
sell  this  pencil  at  $4.50. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  sell  them  at  $4.50,  the  duty  would  be  more. 
It  would  be  25  per  cent  of  $4.50,  which  would  be  $1.25. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  6ut  I  was  figuring  on  the  prices  they  sell  at.  They 
bill  it  out  in  marks.  I  was  not  taking  into  consideration  the  Ameri- 
can valuation. 

Senator  Jones.  It  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  you  take  the 
American  valuation  or  not.  Would  you  be  content  with  these  figures 
on  foreign  valuation? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  We  will  have  to  have  something,  because  if  you  take 
the  pencil  billed  at  60  marks  and  bill  it  at  60  marks  to-day,  it  makes 
a  great  difference. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  pencil  which  is  made 
in  Germany  is  worth  only  60  marks  in  Germtoy,  or  that  it  costs  only 
60  marks  m  Germany,  which  would  be  about  30  cents?  Plus  the 
550  per  cent. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  want  to  sell  that  same  pencil  in  the 
American  market  for  $4.50.  Do  you  want  that  sort  oi  result  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  No.  That  pencil  that  they  sold  there  ought  to  be  a 
higher  priced  pencil.  It  ought  never  to  be  sent  into  this  country  at 
any  such  price  as  60  !marks  plus  550  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  But  that  is  what  you  think  this  means;  that  is, 
that  a  gross  of  pencils  that  is  sold  over  there  for  30  cents  ought  to 
be  sold  to  the  Ainerican  people  for  $4.50. 

•  Mr.  LiLLEY.  Oh,  no.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  pencils.  The 
pencils  run  from  this  pencil  [indicating]  to  pencils  seliiDg  for  $5  a 
gross. 

Senator  Jones.  That  same  pencil  sells  for  what  ?  I  am  referring 
now  to  the  30-cent  pencil  made  in  Germany.  What  grade  of  pencil 
is  that? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  That  is  a  high-grade  pencil.  That  is  the  Castell 
pencil.  It  used  to  sell  at  60  marks.  That  is  what  we  can  not  under- 
stand. We  can  not  understand  why  they  still  bill  it  at  60  marks 
and  add  550  per  cent.  That  is  a  part  of  the  manufacturer's  price 
and  makes  up  the  $1.80. 

81627— 22— 8CH  14 19 
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Senator  MgCuhber.  The  pencil  that  they  bill  •  at  30  cents  they  do 
not  sell  in  this  country  at  30  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  can  sell  it  here  at  30. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  They  can  sell  it  at  60  marks,  which  is  30  cents,  plus 
550  per  cent. 

I  have  just  been  told  that  that  is  done  by  the  factory.  The  Gov- 
ernment aoes  not  add  it.  It  is  done  by  tne  factory.  That  would 
bring  it  up  to  $1.80. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Groremment  ta^ces  part  of  it  and  the  factory 
takes  a  part. 

Senator  Jones.  If  it  costs  only  30  cents  to  make  those  pencils, 
can't  they  compete  and  continue  to  compete?  They  can  keep 
reducing  the  price.  So  I  think  you  may  be  too  modest  in  what 
you  ask. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  bill.  That  is 
about  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  us  take  this  Japanese  pencil  to  which  you 
referred. 

Senator  Jones.  He  says  this  is  about  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  Payne-AIdrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill.     I  mean  the  duty  on  pencils  is  about  the  same. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  *he  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill. 

Now,  take  this  Japanese  pencil  at  35  cents  in  Japan.  That  is  the 
price  they  are  selling  for.  Under  this  provision  there  is  a  specific 
duty  of  50  cents  per  gross  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  25  per  cent. 
That  is  on  the  American  price,  which  is  S1.2&.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
of  that  is  31i,  and  then,  on  account  of  the  tip  on  the  pencil,  there  is 
25  cents  again  per  gross,  so  that 

Mr.  LiLLEY  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  this, 
Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  it  would.     It  says  caps  or  protectors. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  think  that  is  a  di£Perent  thing.     Those  are  caps  or 

E>rotectors  that  fit  on  the  end  of  the  pencil,  like  this  style  here 
indicating].     That  is  a  rubber-inserted  pencil. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  it  is. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  cap  is  something  that  is  put  over  the 
lead  in  the  pencil  ? 

Mr.  LiLLBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  that  25  per  cent  off.    That  would  be  $1.16^. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  this  provision  here  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  can  you  produce  that  pencil  for  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  For  $1.25.     We  seU  it  at  $1.25  now. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  they  can  bring  theirs  in  for  $1.16? 

Senator  Smoot.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  pencils.  You 
would  not  have  the  same  competition  on  that. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Lilley. 
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The  industry  of  lead  pencik  and  pencil  leads  in  the  United  States  is  composed  of 
13  manufacturers,  who  compete  with  each  other  and  are  selling  their  product  at  a  fair 
market  value.  It  is  not  true,  as  stated  in  A.  W.  Faber's  brief,  that  four  factories  control 
95  per  cent  of  the  industry. 

When  the  law  existing  at  the  present  time,  imposing  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  went  into 
effect,  it  enabled  importers,  particularly  A.  W.  Faber.  to  import  large  quantities  of 
pencils  from  Crermany  at  pnces  against  which  the  American  manufacturers  were 
powerless  to  compete.  All  the  American  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  reduce 
their  output  materially  as  a  consequence  of  the  imported  article  from  Germany  and 
to  discharge  a  large  number  of  their  employees.  Then,  when  the  war  started  in  Europe 
and  the  German  manufacMirers  of  pencils  were  stopped  from  exporting  from  Germany 
the  situation  changed^  and  the  business  in  the  Umted  States  increased  very  largely  in 
pencils,  the  same  as  in  other  articles.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  export  of  pencils 
from  the  United  States  during  the  war  and  after  the  armistice,  in  1919  and  1920,  in- 
creased largely,  and  that  the  imports  of  pencils  in  that  same  period  decreased,  but  this 
was  only  a  temporary  condition,  due  entirely  to  the  war,  and  the  exports  of  pencils 
from  the  United  States  in  1921  have  been  very  small.  This  statement  is  inade  in 
answer  to  A.  W.  Faber's  brief. 

Answering  A.  W.  Faber's  remark  regarding  school  children,  we  wish  to  state  that  a 
good,  serviceable  pencil,  manufacture  in  the  United  States  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  any  school  child  or  anybody  else  at  a  penny  for  each  pencil. 

A.  W.  Faber  denied  that  they  undervalued  pencils.  Goods  imported  from  Germany 
by  A.  W.  Faber  were  undervalued,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  firms  representing 
the  American  manufacturers  were  witnesses  for  the  Government  in  the  case  against 
A.  W.  Faber.  They  were  condemned  to  pay  a  laife  fine,  and  the  records  in  the 
New  York  customhouse  will  support  this  statement. 

A.  W.  Faber  in  their  brief  also  stated  that  ttie  tariff  on  pencils  asked  for  is  too  high 
and  that  the  present  law  affords  adequate  protection.  We  wish  to  state  that  A.  W. 
Faber  do  not  manufacture  pencils  in  this  country  but  import  them  from  Germany, 
and,  consequently,  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  American  costs  of  production,  and 
their  statement  is  not  true,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  comparative  table.  Samples 
ef  the  German  pencils  mentioned  in  the  table,  together  with  samples  of  similar  Amer- 
ican products,  are  submitted.  Attention  is  respectfully  culled  to  idl  of  the  cheap 
German  pencils,  which  are  incased  in  German  wood  known  as  "alder,"  and  the  lead 
is  made  of  graphite  mined  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bohemia. 

When  A.  W.  Faber  imported  pencfls  with  caps  and  without  caps  the  charge  they 
made  for  pencils  with  caps  was  very  little  more  than  for  pencils  without  caps;  in  fact, 
less  than  the  caps  actually  cost.  A  special  duty  of  25  cents  per  gross  for  pencils  with 
caps  is  therefore  justified. 

Pencils  with  tips  are  laigely  sold  in  the  American  market  but  they  are  not  sold  in  the 
German  market.  In  order  to  save  duty,  the  firm  of  A.  W.  Faber,  of  Nuremberg,  Ger- 
many, published  a  German  catalogue,  showing  styles  of  pencils  wiUi  tips  and  erasers, 
which  are' Hot  sold  in  Germany,  and  offered  the  same  to  the  German  trade  at  a  low 
price,  in  order  to  establish  a  low  invoice  price  for  this  country. 

The  business  of  four  of  the  smaller  companies  consists  largely  of  pencils  for  imprinting 
purposes.  Although  pencils  specially  manufactured  for  customers  with  their  liame 
and  without  the  manufacturer's  name  cost  more  to  produce,  A.  W.  Faber  imported 
these  pencils  without  charging  anything  extra  for  malcing  them  with  special  imprints, 
and  therefore  an  extra  charge  of  50  cents  per  gross  for  such  pencils  is  justified. 

In  A.  W.  Faber's  brief  and  at  the  hearing  he  stated  that  a  pencil  costing  in  Germany 
the  equivalent  of  |2  per  gross  cost  in  the  Umted  States  $3.60  per  gross.  This  is  untrue. 
A  pencil  costing  in  the  United  States  $3.60  per  gross  costs  in  Germany  considerably  less 
than  $2  per  gross,  as  is  shown  by  the  well-Known  "Casteir'jpencil,  which  is  the  best 
product  of  the  German  factory  of  A.  W.  Faber,  owned  by  (Jount  Castell,  the  pencil 
being  named  for  him,  and  costing  in  German^r  only  $1.48  per  gross.  A  similar  pencil 
made  by  an  American  manufacturer  sells  in  this  market  for  $6  per  gross,  which  was  the 
price  of  the  Castell  before  the  war. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  is  equivalent  to  40  cents  a  day  per 
man,  equal  to  $2.40  per  week. 

We  submit  herewith  samples  of  pencils  made  in  Japan  in  imitation  of  American 
products.  The  Japanese  manufacturers  not  only  use  tne  trade-mark  but  they  even 
put  the  American  manufacturer's  name  on  the  pencils,  as  well  as  on  the  labels,  and 
show  a  picture  of  the  American  factory  on  their  boxes. 
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The  reaaon  we  mention  this  is  that  in  the  tariff  law  provision  is  made  for  filing  Amer- 
ican trade-marks  with  collectors  of  customs  and  that  the  collectors  of  customs  are 
directed  not  to  allow  merchandise  to  enter  the  United  States  which  infringe  or  imitate 
the  American  trade-marks.  Unfortunately,  all  too  frequently,  even  such  flagrant 
imitations  as  these  escape  the  notice  of  customs  officials. 

We  submit  herewith  table  showing  that  the  rates  even  under  the  American  valuatioii 
plan  are  no  more  than  sufficient  to  adequately  protect  American-made  pencils  from 
dumping  from  countries  with  greatly  depreciated  currencies  and  cheap  labor,  like 
Germany  or  Japan.  These  rates  are  just  and  will  permit  the  continued  importation  of 
foreign  pencils  on  a  fair  basis,  as  this  table  clearly  demonstrates. 


German  penclb. 


Vera  Pencil  Co.'s  No.  931  RapM  Writer 

Johann  Fabor's  Dessln  No.  301 

Johann  Faber's  Jupiter  No.  1208 

A.  W.  Faber's  Castell 


Export 
price 
in  Ger- 
many. 


Marks. 
140 
102 
270 
296.. 'SO 


Cost  in 

U.S. 

currency. 

(I  mark 
=  J  cent.) 


Duty 

under 

proposed 

band  on 
Ameri- 
can 
value. 


Landed 
oostof 
foreign 
pencil 
under 
proposed 

Ameri- 
can 
value. 


12. 02} 
1.51 
2.72} 
3.48 


Ameri- 
can 
selling 
price. 


12.30 
2.00 
150 
6.00 


The  industry  in  the  United  States  employs  directly  and  indirectly  20,000  pereons, 
and  we  ask  that  the  rates  as  shown  in  paragraphs  1449  and  1450  of  the  Senate  bill  be 
allowed  to  stand. 

(Firms  represented:  American  Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  New  York  City;  Eberhard  Faber,  Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Houston  &  Liggett  (Inc.),  Richmond,  Va.;  United  States  Pencil 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.  A.  Ferst  (Ltd.),  Atlanta,  Ga.-  Hudson  Lumber  Co.,  San 
Leandro,  Calif.;  American  Crayon  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio*  F.  &  O.  Cedar  Works,  New 
York;  Cumberland  Cedar  Works,  Shelbyville,  Tenn.;  Blaisdell  Pencil  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 

PENCIL  LEADS. 

[Paragraph  1450.] 

STATBMENT  OP  E.  C.  BBOKMEYBB,  BEPBBSENTINO  H.  A.  FEBST 

CO.  (LTD.),  ATLANTA,  OA. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  leads  for  lead  pencils  only,  upon  whom  American  manufac- 
turers of  the  finished  product  depended  for  their  leads  during  the  war,  when  their 
supply  from  Germany  and  Japan  was  cut  off,  we  respectfully  uige  the  amendment 
of  H.  K.  7456  to  read  as  follows: 

"Par.  1450.  Pencil  leads  not  in  wood  or  other  material,  VJ  cents  per  gross  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  thin  leads,  small-diameter  leads,  not  exceeding  0.0060  inch 
diameter,  and  1)  inches  in  length,  or  refills  for  American  pencils,  10  cents  per  gross 
and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

Most  of  the  lead  imported  to  this  coimtry  comes  from  Germany  and  Japan.  In 
Germany  the  average  laborer  in  this  industry  receives  5  cents  per  hour,  in  America 
35  cents  per  hour,  a  difference  in  cost  of  6  cents  per  gross.  There  is  the  same  difference 
in  overhead  expenses,  making  an  increased  cost  in  this  country  of  6  cents  per  groes, 
and  there  is  also  a  difference  in  raw  material  of  5  cents  per  groes.  This  represents  a 
total  excess  cost  in  this  country  over  Germany  of  17  cents.  This  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison.of  the  prices  of  American  leads,  45  cents,  with  German  leads,  includmg 
duty  and  freight,  25|  cents,  making  a  difference  of  19^  cents.  In  Japan  the  difference 
will  amount  to  about  22  cents  per  gross,  the  cost  in  Japan  being  that  amount  per 
gross  less  than  the  cost  in  this  country. 

A  tariff  of  7)  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pencil  leads  will  make 
the  price  on  German  or  Japanese  leads  equal  to  or  less  than  the  price  of  American 
leads,  which  would  allow  German  and  Japanese  merchants  to  compete,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  American  industries  to  live  and  yield  the  Government  a  revenue 
also. 
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The  rate  on  lead  pencils  in  the  pendioff  bill  lb  50  cents  per  groes  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  ^th  cumulative  duties  as  high  as  75  cents  per  atoss  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  for  pencils  with  erasers  or  caps.  This  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rate 
of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  fixed  in  the  bill  for  pencil  leads.  Pencil  leads  cost  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  finished  pencil. 

On  the  refill  leads  for  mechanical  or  metal  pencils  there  is  no  provision  covering 
the  lengths,  the  standard  length  being  1}  inches.  The  duty  shomd  be  based  upon 
the  IJ-inch  length,  and  any  leads  longer  than  this  should  carry  an  increased  duty  in 
proportion. 

On  the  colored,  copy,  or  indelible  leads  the  duty  should  be  at  least  75  cents  per 
gross  plus  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  the  cost  of  methyl  violet  or  aniline  d^e  in  mis 
country  is  from  four  to  five  times  as  much  as  in  Germany,  and  it  is  the  main  cost  of 
the  copv  lead.  Further,  there  is  a  proposed  increased  duty  on  aniline  and  other 
chemicals  which  will  make  domestic  aniline  and  chemicals  continue  at  the  present 
or  a  higher  price. 

The  proposed  tariff  on  pencil  leads  is  lower  than  in  the  existing  law,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  pending  Dili  provides  for  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  imported  graphite 
and  an  increased  tariff  on  clay  of  100  per  cent. 

The  Ferst  Co.  has  just  been  advised  by  a  concern  in  England  which  it  furnished 
some  copy  or  indelible  leads  at  $1.75  per  ^ross  that  while  it  was  pleased  with  the 
American  l^uis  it  is  in  a  position  to  buy  a  similar  product  at  approximately  60  cents 
per  gross,  about  one-thira  of  the  price  of  the  American  product  under  the  existing 
law.  The  selling  price  in  England  of  pencil  leads  to-day  is  leas  than  one-half  the 
actual  cost  of  manufacturing  of  the  Ferst  Co. 

The  labor  cost  on  pencil  leads  is  higher  in  proportion  than  the  labor  cost  on  finished 
pencils  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  there  should  be  such  a  great 
difference  in  the  rates  proposed  in  the  pending  bill  on  lead  pencils  and  pencil  leads. 

The  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  and  the  American  Pencil  Co. 
are  -said  to  have  protested  the  proposed  duty  on  pencil  leads  and  the  committee  is 
earnestly  urged  to  change  the  rates  m  the  pending  bill  in  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ments herein  suggested. 

MOVINO-PICTUBE  FILMS  (EXPOSED). 

[Paragraph  1451.] 

STATEMENT  OF  SATTL  E.  BOOEBS,  BEPBE8ENTINO  FOX  FILM 
COBPOBATION  AND  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  MOTION  PICTUBE 
INDUSTBY,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Mr.  Rogers.  So  far  as  the  question  of  presenting  the  proposition 
against  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  finished  product — 
that  is,  the  motion  picture  ready  for  production  in  a  mption-picture 
theater — I  am  here  representing  the  National  Association  Motion 
Picture  Industry,  presenting  our  side  of  the  question  and  requesting 
that  that  be  stricken  out  of  the  House  bill. 

So,  I  have  joined  my  forces  on  that  end  of  the  question.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  the  opposition  has  done. 

.  Senator  Smoot.  You  speak  for  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  30  per 
cent  on  the  finished  filml 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do;  Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  You  are  interested  in  the  exposed  film? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  interested  in  the  exposed  film,  ready  for  ex- 
hibition. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  want  it  to  remain  where  it  is 
to-day? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  want  it  to  remain  where  it  is  to-day — that  is,  the 
specific  duty. 

My  appearance  is  in  behalf  of  the  National  Association  Motion 
Picture  industry,  which  represents  approximately  between  90  and 
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95  per  cent  of  the  total  motion-picture  films  produced  and  exhibited 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  percentage  of  those  used  in  the  United 
States  were  imported  i  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  give  it  in  value 
or  linear  feet? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  that,  for  this  reason,  that 
while  there  is  C[uite  a  (juantity  of  foreign  motion-pictur6  film  produc- 
tions brought  mto  this  country,  millions  of  feet  of  it  never  see  the 
theater  and  are  never  exhibited,  because  they  are  not  suited  to 
American  audiences  or  American  theaters.  I  think  I  may  best 
answer  that  by  saying  this:  That  in  the  past  three  and  a  half  or  four 
years  there  have  been  approximately  350  foreign  productions  brought 
into  this  country,  and  m  that  period  less  than  a  dozen  of  them— I 
should  say  less  than  10  of  them — ^were  found  worthy  of  exhibition. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  you  better  change  your  foreign  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  I  might  better  answer  that  by  saying  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  we  do  not  produce  those  foreign  films. 

Senator  Curtis.  Whoever  buys  them  are  surely  responsible.  How 
could  you  ask  Congress  to  protect  you  if  you  are  buying  a  lot  of 
worthless  films  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  not  asking  protection.  They  have  brought 
in  these  films  in  the  hope  that  they  were  going  to  make  fortunes  over- 
night exhibiting  the  foreign  films,  but  the  profits  wero  not  forthcom- 
ing, for  the  reason  that  the  films  wero  not  suited  for  exhibition  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  America  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  films 
for  motion  pictures  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  feel  we  do.  Senator,  by  roason  of  the  fact  that 
between  80  and  85  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited  in  foreign  theaters 
are  American  fihns. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  your  exportation  of  films  are 
many;  many,  many  times  greater  than  the  importation  of  films  from 
the  balance  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Undoubtedly;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  the  exposed  film  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  the  exposed  film;  yes,  sir.  The  duty  under 
the  act  of  1913,  which  is  the  present  duty,  has  provided  under  para- 
graph 380  a  specific  duty  levied  in  the  following  manner:  Photo- 
graphic negative  film,  exposed  but  not  developed,  2  cents  per  linear 
or  running  foot;  if  exposed  and  developed,  3  cents  per  linear  or  run- 
ning foot. 

If  the  positive  is  brought  into  this  country,  the  specific  duty  is  1 
cent  per  linear  or  running  foot.  The  House  bill  proposed  a  levy  of 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  American  valuation. 

The  motion-picture  industry  to-day,  as  I  understand  it,  is  prac- 
tically the  fifth  or  sixth  industry  in  this  country.  Its  development 
has  been  rather  rapid,  but  it  has  been  a  |)rogressive  development  and 
a  rather  constructive  development.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  vast  number  oi  people 
employed  in  our  industry,  oy  reason  of  the  various  ramifications  of 
it;  that  is,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  employed  on  the  studio 
floor  as  architects,  technical  people,  electricians,  scenic  artists. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  employed  in  laboratories  throughout 
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the  country;  that  is,  the  laboratory  organization  where  the  exposed 
film  is  developed  and  where  the  positives  are  trained  ready  for 
exhibition. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  any  number  of  industries  throughout 
the  country  that  are  kept  busy  supplying  properties,  scenics,  cos- 
tumes, effects,  and  mechanical  appliances  necessary  in  the  production 
of  these  pictures.  I  should  judge,  directly  and  indirectly,  there  are 
eniployea  in  this  industry  between  250,000  and  300,000  people. 

Senator  Shoot.  Mr.  Kogers,  are  tnere  any  objections  on  the 
part  of  foreign  producers  to  the  present  rates  of  duty  of  2  cents  on 
unexposed  and  3  cents  on  exposed  films  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  what  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  wish  that  to  remain  undisturbed. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  would  be  no  retaliation  at  all  on  the  part 
of  foreign  countries  if  this  duty  remained  as  it  is  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  you  any  objection. to  the  increase  con- 
tained in  the  bill  on  the  unexposed  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is,  raw  stock  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  object  to  that,  too. 

Senator  McCumber.  Whj  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  objection  to  the  raw  stock — and  in  that  respect 
I  mean  to  sav  that  I  do  not  appear  for  the  National  Association,  but  I 
do  appear  for  practically  every  large  producing,  distributing,  and 
importmg  firm  in  this  country.  I  appear  also  for  the  Metro  Pictures 
Corporation,  Associated  First  National  Pictures  (Inc.),  Realart 
Pictures  Corporation,  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation,  Universal 
Film  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fox  Film  Corporation,  Educational  Film 
Exchanges  (Inc.),  fi-C  Pictures  Corporation,  Associated  Exhibitors 
(Inc.),  Uoldwin  Pictures  Corporation,  The  Bray  Productions  (Inc.), 
David  P.  Ho  wells  (Inc.),  Inter-Ocean  Film  Corporation,  Export  & 
Inajport  Film  Co.  (Inc.),  and  Selznick  Pictures  Corporation. 

The  reason  I  do  object  in  behalf  of  those  companies  to  the  imposi» 
tion  of  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  sensitized  but  unex- 
posed films  is  that  that  branch  of  the  industry  to-day  is  practically 
monopolized  by  one  company,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  in  fact, 
that  monopoly  is  admitted  practically  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
and  was  admitted  by  Mr.  George  Eastman  himself  in  his  own  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  hearing  on  Schedule  N,  February,  1921.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  a  capacity  in  excess 
of  90,000,000  linear  feet  of  film  per  month;  in  fact,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  their  output  is  in  excess  of  100,000,000  linear  feet  of  film 
per  month. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  all  the  others  make  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  So  far  as  the  others  are  concerned,  there  are  really 
two  other  companies.     One  is  the  Bay  State 

Senator  Watson  (interposing) .  How  much  do  they  make  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  give  you  those  figures.  I  think  I  have  them 
here.  The  Bay  State  produces  approximately  two  and  a  half  million 
a  month,  and  tne  Eagle  Rock  produces  nothing,  and  Powers  produces 
nothing  to-day  at  all;  he  is  shut. 
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So  far  as  foreign  competition  is  concerned,  the  only  real  competition 
is  the  Pathe  Co.,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  two  and  a  half  million 
per  month;  the  Belgian  Co.,  with  ai>proximately  5,000,000  per 
month,  50  per  cent,  however,  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  Belgian 
and  French  markets;  and  the  Agfa  Co.,  a  German  company,  with  a 
total  output  of  approxmately  9,000,000  per  month,  50  per  cent  of 
which  is  consumed  in  the  German  market. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  is  the  other  50  per  cent  consumed  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  practically  sent  into  this  country;  some  of  it  is 
sent  into  Switzerland. 

Senator  McCumber.  About  4,500,000? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Approximately;  part  of  it  goes  into  Switzerland, 
some  filters  through  into  France  and  maybe  some  gets  into  Belgium. 
But  we  get  about  4,000,000  feet  a  month  out  of  them. 

When  you  take  into  consideration  that  the  Eastman  Co.  has  an 
output  of  about  100,000,000  feet  per  month,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  Eastman  Co.  controls  over  90  per  cent 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  What  is  the  total  consumption? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  about 
900,000,000  to  915,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Watson.  And  then  of  this  900,000,000  that  the  Eastman 
people  produce  the  surplus  is  sent  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  and  in  addition  to  that  the  Eastman  Co.  has* 
made  very  elaborate  plans  and  a  very  elaborate  program  for  pro- 
ducing films  abroad.     They  are  projecting  plans  albroad  to  go  mto 
the  foreign  market  and  to  compete  in  the  foreign  market. 

To  show  how  secure  they  feel  in  their  position — the  Eastman  Co. — 
they  have  used  almost  every  possible  means  to  absolutely  insure  this 
monopoly.  Let  us  take  the  example  recently  brought  before  us:  The 
laboratory  men  came  down  here  and  submitted  a  brief  by  Mr.  Tom 
Evans,  in  which  every  laboratory  joined.  These  laboratories — these 
developing  and  printing  plants — tney  came  down  here  and  pointed 
out  to  you  that  tney  were  in  danger  of  being  forced  out  of  business  by 
the  Eastman  Co.  The  Eastman  Co.,  in  order  to  bring  this  about  and 
to  bring  these  laboratories  absolutely  under  their  control — because  the 
laboratories  after  all  were  the  means  whereby  they  put  their  output 
into  circulation,  acquired  three  laboratory  concerns — one  was  G.  N. 
Morris,  the  other  was  St.  John,  and  the  other  was  the  Paragon  Labora- 
tory of  Long  Island  City.  Wheji  they  acauired  those  three  labora- 
tories they  served  notice  on  all  the  other  laooratories  in  the  country, 
saying,  *'If  you  do  not  limit  your  purchase  of  stock  to  the  Eastman 
Co.,  we  will  open  these  three  laboratories;  we  will  operate  them  our- 
selves, and  we  will  use  that  as  a  club  over  vour  head.'' 

When  the  laboratories  were  confronted  with  that  situation  they 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Eastman  Co.,  and  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  there  was  a  contract  made  under  which  the  Eastman  Co. 
specified  that  so  long  as  these  laboratories  used  American  stock- 
meaning  the  Eastman  stock — the  Eastman  Co.  would  never  open 
these  laboratories  in  competition  with  these  other  laboratories,  out 
that  as  soon  as  there  was  any  evidence  of  any  departure  from  that 
plan  these  laboratories  of  the  Eastman  Co.  would  immediately  open 
the  doors  of  these  laboratories  and  go  into  competition  with  these 
other  laboratories,  undersell  them  in  tne  market,  and  practically  force 
them  out  of  business. 
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Senator  McCumber.  When  was  that  contract  made  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  was  made  in  the  past  four  or  five  months. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  it  been  presented  to  the  Attorney 
General  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  has  not  been. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  the  only  reason  why  it  was  not  presented  to 
the  Attorney  General  was  that  these  laboratories  are  happy  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  given  a  new  lease  on  life  and  that  tney  were 
perfectly  content  to  go  right  along  and  remain  alive  and  ready  to 
do  business  instead  of  havmg  the  matter  presented  to  the  Attorney 
.  General.  They  filed  with  this  committee  a  brief,  but  as  soon  as  that 
contract  was  perfected  they  were  directed  to  come  down  here  and 
to  withdraw  tnis  brief  and  to  withdraw  every  remark  they  had  made 
against  the  Eastman  Co.  Somebody  did  come  down  here  and  with- 
draw every  remark  and  I  understand  did  withdraw  the  brief.  I, 
however,  have  a  copy  of  the  brief  in  my  possession,  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  to  this  committee. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

MEMORANDUM   IN   OPPOSITION   TO   THE    IMPOSITION    OF   A   TARIFF   ON    MOTION    PICTURE 
RAW  STOCK  (sensitized  MOTION  PICTURE  FILM  UNEXPOSED  AND  UNDEVELOPED). 

The  following  reasons  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  why  the  proposed  tariff  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  raw  stock,  now  on  the  free  list,  should  not  be  imposed  and  why  this  raw  material 
should  be  continued  on  the  free  list: 

I.  Motion  pictiu-e  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed,  is  the  basic  material, 
known  in  the  art  as  raw  stock,  on  which  motion  pictures  are  produced. 

The  raw  stock  serves  no  useful  or  commercial  purpose  other  than  as  a  base  for  the 
making  of  the  motion  picture  known  to  commerce.  It  can  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose and  h£^  no  other  market. 

II.  Raw  stock  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  almost  exclusively,  by  one 
concern — the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  signed  by  George 
Eastman,  president,  sworn  to  on  the  Slst  day  6f  January,  1921,  and  appearing  m 
Tariff  Initormation,  1921,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House 
of  Representatives,  on  Schedule  N,  February  10,  1921,  Print  No.  31,  pages  3187, 
et  seq.,  in  which  Mr.  Eastman  swears  to  the  following: 

'*  In  the  year  1920  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  's  sales  of  motion  picture  film  in  the  United 
States  was  over  six  times  as  large  as  they  were  in  1910. 

"In  the  year  1920  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 's  output  of  motion  picture  film  was  over 
800,000,000  linear  feet.    *    *    * 

•'The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  having  practically  created  the  l)U8ine8s.  has  maintained 
its  lead,  solely  by  reason  of  the  high  quality  and  uniformity  of  it«  products. 

"The  field  was  open  to  competition  and  motion  picture  film  has  not  been  manu- 
factured to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States  by  others  simply  because 
others  have  been  unable  to  make  a  competing  film."    *    ♦    ♦ 

The  amount  indicated  by  Mr.  Eastman  is  practically  the  quantity  of  motion  picture 
footage  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1920,  thus  substantiating  by 
his  statements  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  practically  controls  and  has  a  monopoly 
upon  the  manufacture  of  this  material  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  report  of  hearings,  February  1,  1921,  Mr.  J.  E.  Brulatour,  who  is  the 
exclusive  distributor  for  use  in  the  United  States  of  Eastman  raw  stock,  in  also  pleading 
for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  complains  about  the  increasing  amoimt  of  importation  from 
Belgium  and  France  of  this  material  and  particularly  of  the  importations  for  the  year 
1920.    This  is  a  plea  for  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  Eastman  Co.,  now  enjoying  the  monopoly  and  seeking  the  protection  of  a  tariff 
of  30  per  cent,  paid  over  $8,000,000  in  dividends  in  1920  and  had  left  over  for  the  year  a 
surplus  of  over  $10,300,000.  This  company  has  for  the  year  1920  again  earned  almost 
its  entire  capitalization. 
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The  report  of  the  earnings  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  published  in  the  New  York 
Globe  on  May  20,  1921,  follows: 

"The  Eastman  Kodak  Co /s  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920, 
shows  net  profits  after  Federal*  taxes  of  |lS,566,211,  equivalent  after  prefeired  divi- 
dends to  $92.53  a  share  earned  on  the  $19,664,600  common  stock.  This  compare 
with  net  profits  of  $18,326,188,  or  $91.78  a  share  on  the  $19,503,400  outstanding  stock 
in  the  previous  year. 

''The  income  account  for  the  year  1920  compares  as  follows: 


Net  profits 

Preferred  dividends 

Common  dividends 

Surplus 


1920 


118,566,211 

389,  M2 

7,855,840 


10,830,429 


1919 


$18,326,188 

380.  M2 

7,819,110 


10,187,136 


After  Federal  taxes." 

The  earnings  for  the  year  1920  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  concern 
and  yet  were  earned  in  a  period  of  the  largest  foreign  importations. 

III.  A  tariff  of  30  per  cent  upon  foreign  raw  stock  would  not  produce  a  revenue  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  it  woula  result  in  practicall) 
a  prohibition  of  import. 

The  best  obtainable  information  covering  the  imported  product  indicates  that  the 
raw  base,  i.  e.,  celluloid,  is  imported  to  a  very  large  extent  from  the  United  States, 
treated  abroad,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  as  finished  product.  This  base, 
celluloid  material,  an  American  product,  constitutes  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  coet 
of  the  finished  article,  the  labor  entering  into  the  manu&M;ture  being  the  smallest 
item  of  expense. 

(See  statement  of  Paul  H.  Cromelin,  president  of  the  Inter  Ocean  Film  Con)oratioii, 
and  communication  from  Louis  Destenay,  vice  president  of  the  Gevaert  Co.  of  America 
(Inc.),  in  printed  report,  Tariff  Information,  1921,  hearinss  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  on  Schedule  N,  Feb.  12,  1921,  Print 
No.  33,  p.  3635,  particulariy  3637.) 

IV.  A  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  upon  imported  raw  stock  would  make  absolute 
the  monopoly  of  a  single  American  manufacturer. 

While  tne  imposition  of  the  30  per  cent  tariff,  sought  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.. 
would  prevent  importation  of  foreign  raw  film,  such  tariff  is  pregnant  with  a  much 
greater  menace  to  the  motion-picture  industry  in  the  United  States.  While  all 
picture  producers  not  affiliated  with  the  Eastman  Co.  would  be  adversely  affected, 
the  very  existence  of  the  motion-picture  film  laboratories  is  threatened. 

These  laboratories  receive  from  the  producers  of  motion  pictures  the  negatives 
from  which  are  printed  all  the  positive  copies  required  for  showing  in  the  theaters. 
These  copies  are  printed  on  raw  stock.  The  laboratory,  in  order  to  proceed  with  its 
manufacture,  depends  absolutely  on  a  steady  supply  of  raw  stock  of  a  uniform  grade 
and  Quality.  To  deprive  the  laboratories  is  to  forthwith  cancel  their  operations  and 
put  them  out  of  business.  There  are  no  substitutes.  To  impose  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  on  imported  raw  material  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  only  available  competitive 
source  of  supply  and  to  subject  them  without  recourse  to  the  whims  or  mercy  of  the 
one  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  controlling  this  supply. 

This  is  no  idle  academic  contention.  For  the  past  activities  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  see  page  3635  of  Tariff  Information,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  February  12,  1921,  Pnni  No.  33, 

The  investments  in  the  motion-picture  laboratories  aggregate  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  motion-picture  laboratories  give  employment  to  thousands  from  coast  to  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  the  motion-picture  industry  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Brulatour, 
the  sole  distributor  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  raw  film  in  the  United  States,  has  for 
some  time  past  been,  though  not  openly,  in  the  motion-picture  laboratory  business 
and  that  he  is  largely  interested  in  extensive  laboratories  capable  of  printing  a  lai)^ 
percentage  of  the  films  required  for  use  in  the  United  States. 

To  impose  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent  would  make  it  entirely  possible  for  Mr.  Brulatour 
or  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  not  only  to  maintain  the  monopoly  on  raw  stock  but  to 
enjoy  for  all  practical  purposes  a  monopoly  of  the  film  laboratory  business. 
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V.  The  Eastman  Co.,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Geoi^  Eastman,  is  practically  the 
onl^  company  making  raw  stock  in  the  United  States.  The  other  tnree  concerns, 
which  have  attempted  from  time  to  time  to  produce,  have  a  total  output,  which  is 
known  to  those  in  the  industry,  to  be  almost  neeligible. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  filed  with  your  committee  by  Bir.  P.  A. 
Powers,  of  the  Powers  Film  I^txlucts  Co.,  also  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  pleads 
for  protection  against  the  possible  danger  of  foreign  importation  of  raw  stock.  In  his 
communication,  Mr.  Powers  has  referred  to  the  fict  that  he  is  a  small  manufacturer 
and  that  he  would  probably  have  to  discontinue  manufacturing  unless  the  duty  is 
imposed,  and  he  also  states  that  the  Agfa  Co.  is  selling  raw  stock  in  this  market  at 
$0,015  per  foot  where  it  costs  him,  Powers,  $0.0211  per  foot  to  manufacture.  We  have 
positive  and  definite  information  that  the  Agfa  Co.,  which,  until  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1921,  imported  no  raw  stock  to  the  Xniited  States  since  before  1914,  has  not 
sold  its  product  at  any  such  price  and  Mr.  Powers 's  statement  in  this  rej^ard  can  be 
emphatically  and  indisputably  denied  and  further  proof  can  be  submitted  if  necessary. 

Whether  there  is  any  connection^  between  the  Eastman  Co.  and  Mr.  Powers,  we 
are  not  advised,  but  your  committee  should  know  that  Mr.  Powers  is  not  the  poor 
little  manufacturer  which  his  letter  to  your  committee  might  lead  one  to  suppose. 
He  is  a  man  of  laige  means,  one  of  the  oldest  distributors  of  motion  pictures  m  the 
United  States,  formerly  for  many  years  treasurer  of  Universal  Film  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  maker  of  Powers  films,  formerly  exclusive  distributor  for  Agfa  stock  in  this 
country,  and  his  recent  venture  in  raw-stock  production  is  but  one  of  nis  many  activi- 
ties in  his  various  ramifications  in  the  motion-pictiu^  industry. 

A  tariff  upon  raw  stock  would  create  an  absolute  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  would  be  against  the  best  interests  of  the  motion-picture  industry,  would 

{>lace  the  monopoly  in  a  position  to  drive  out  of  business  all  competing  motion-picture 
aboratories,  and  would  bring  no  revenue  to  the  Government. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Maj.  Tom  Evans. 

(On  behalf  of  Biograph  Co.  of  America,  Craftsmen  Film  Laboratories  (Inc.),  Nicholas 
Kessell  Laboratories,  Evans  Film  Manufacturing  Co.,  Republic  Laboratories  (Inc.), 
Claremont  Laboratories,  Eclipse  Laboratories,  Film  Developing  Co.,  Cromlow  Labora- 
tories, Dobbs  Laboratories,  Tremont  Laboratories,  and  National  Laboratories.) 

Mr.  Forbes.  September  9  was  the  date  of  the  contract,  and  I 
want  to  say,  Mr.  Rogers,  that  I  filed  a  brief  setting  forth  concerning 
the  making  of  that  contract  on  the  part  of  the  laboratories  in  the 
raw  stock;  that  is  in  a  brief  already  m  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Cole  was  representing  the  Eastman  Co. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Cole  is  directly  connected  with  the  Bav  State. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  testified  before  the  conmiittee  the  otner  day. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  was  coming  to  that,  Senator  Smoot.  It  seemed  to 
me  rather  peculiar  that  Mr.  Charles  Cole,  who  is  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  Bay  State  Co.,  should  come  down  here  representing  not  only  the 
Bay  State  Co.  but  the  Ansco  Co.  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and 
come  walking  in  here  hand   in  hand  with  his  deadly  competitor 

E raying  for  protection.  1  think  when  we  have  an  evidence  of  that 
ind  oi  the  only  two  companies  in  existence  in  this  country,  one  the 
great,  bie,  tremendous  company,  and  the  other  the  small  competitor, 
coming  down  here  hand  in  nand  it  au^rs  for  a  combination  in  the 
future  of  the  two  companies  if  this  tariff  is  lifted. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  remember,  he  requested  a  duty  of  three- 
fourths  cents  per  linear  foot  on  plaster  films  and  1^  cents  per  linear 
foot  on  negative  films.  That,  I  think,  was  what  he  requested  in 
way  of  protection. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Was  that  by  way  of  compromise  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  No,  that  was  suggested  rates  that  he  asked  the 
committee  to  provide. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Instead  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem?  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  he  complained  that  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  even  too 
low. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  get  from  him  directly  whether  it  was  to 
take  the  place  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  not;  but  those  were  the 
figures  that  he  asked  for. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  was  my  understanding  that  he  complained  that 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  too  low. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Walker  tells  me  that  I  am  correct,  that  he 
asked  for  specific  duties  and,  in  fact,  I  know  that  he  did,  because 
I  have  a  note  of  it  here  in  my  book,  asking  for  a  specific  duty  of 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  linear  foot  on  plaster  films  and  1}  cent 
on  negative  films. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  would  be  lower  than  the  present  specific  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  that  is  why  I  wanted 
you  to  explain  his  request, 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  can  not  explain  his  request.  On  the  contrary,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  Bay  State  Co.,  in  speaking  to  me  through  their 
representative,  complained  that  the  present  contemplated  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  too  low,  and  that  there  should  be  a  higner 
ad  valorem  .duty  to  protect  them.  So  if  Gen.  Cole  came  down  here 
and  asked  for  a  lower  specific  than  the  present  ad  valorem  I  must 
say  that  I  can  not  quite  comprehend  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Cole  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Then  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Cole  is  the  Mr.  Cole  of  the 
Robbins-Cole  Co.,  of  the  Distributing  Film  Finished  Product  Co.;  he 
is  not  of  the  Bay  State. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Cole  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee the  other  dav  and  filed  his  brief,  but  I  thought  perhaps  he  was 
only  talking  as  to  dry  plates  rather  than  to  the  regular  films. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  hope  I  may  now  refer  to  the  other  question  of  the 
finished  product  that  I  was  aiscussing  before  the  committee. 

My  position  on  the  finished  product  is  not  in  the  event  that  this 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  retained  as  set  out  in  the  House  bUl 
that  the  result  will  be  the  following: 

That  in  the  event  of  the  imposition  of  the  contemplated  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  dutv,  retaliatory  duties  will  be  imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries which  will  jeopardize  the  foreign  market,  which  is  practically 
80  per  cent  controlled  by  American  manufacturers. 

1  know  there  have  been  other  men  before  you  on  tariff  schedules 
who  have  held  themselves  out  to  vou  and  said  there  was  fear  of 
foreign  retaliation.  I  am  not  merely  holding  this  forth  to  you  as  a 
possibility,  but  as  a  fact,  because  I  nave  garnered  from  all  over  the 
globe  press  clippings  in  which  we  are  openly  told  that  if  the  American 
producers  wisn  not  only  to  control  and  dominate  the  foreign  market 
as  he  does  to-day,  but  in  addition  thereto  exclude  the  foreign  product 
from  the  American  market,  that  he  will  not  take  that  blow  lying 
down;  that  they  are  going  to  fight  back  and  that  they  vnll  fight  back. 
This  question  of  film  duty  has  assumed  such  important  proportions 
that  the  foreign  press  has  come  to  the  point  of  puolishing  cartoons  as 
well  as  editorials.  When  the  conservative  old  London  Times  devotes 
columns  and  double-column  statements  to  the  question  of  the  Ameri- 
can film  ban  and  the  American  tariff  on  films,  it  is  a  fair  indication. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Rogers  filed  with  the  committee  certain  press 
clippings,  etc.) 

Senator  McLean.  Why  is  it  that  the  American  manufacturer  can 
control  the  English  market  ? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  there  are  two  reasons  for  that:  One  reason  is 
that  just  as  the  World  War  came  on  the  American  film  had  arrived 
at  its  climax  of  perfection.  During  the  war  Great  Britain  did  not 
produce,  neither  did  France,  by  reason  of  the  depletion  of  their  man 
power  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were  compelled  to  use  all 
of  the  component  parts  and  elements  that  went  into  the  production 
of  motion-picture  films  for  war  purposes — the  celluloid  was  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  gxmcotton;  ana  so  on  throus[h  the  industry — 
they  produced  nothing.  During  that  period  the  American  industry 
i^as  built  up  in  tremendous  strides;  tremendous  improvement  was 
made  in  tecnnical  handling  and  technical  direction  in  motion  pictures 
was  discovered  by  American  industries;  wonderful  improvements  were 
made  in  cameras,  stage  effects,  and  stage  lighting.  So  by  the  time 
the  end  of  the  war  had  arrived  the  United  States  had  been  furnishing 
the  world  all  its  motion  pictures. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  resources  of  these  countries  had  been 
depleted ;  their  ready  liquid  capital  was  not  at  hand  to  launch  ven- 
tures. The  upbuilding  policy  of  those  countries  was  active;  there 
was  no  surplus  capital,  but,  instead,  tremendous  war  debts.  We 
kept  right  on  going  into  the  production  of  films,  and  they  rather 
lagged  behind. 

Taking  England  specifically:  Atmospheric  conditions  in  England 
are  not  conducive  to  motion-picture  production.  They  have  not 
the  ideal  conditions  there  that  exist  in  this  country.  In  the  winter 
time  we  can  send  a  company  down  to  Florida,  Louisiana,  or  to 
Southern  California.  In  lact,  we  can  produce  motion  pictures  in 
California  from  9^  to  10  months  of  the  year. 

Senator  McLean.  They  can  send  their  companies  to  AustraUa 
and  Africa? 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is  a  physical  possibility  of  doing  that.  But 
after  their  man  power  had  Deen  depleted,  then  after  their  resources 
had  been  depleted  during  the  war,  they  were  more  concerned  with 
building  up  the  necessities  that  they  required  rather  than  goin^  in 
for  entertainment  and  amusement.  Capital  was  not  available. 
Furthermore,  there  had  been  tremendous  confidence  built  up  in  the 
American  production.  American  production  had  shown  every  possi- 
bility of  attainment  of  the  ultimate  ends  and  had  made  tremendous 
strides. 

Senator  McLean.  What  per  cent  of  the  production  of  pictures  is 
labor  cost? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  a  very,  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  and 
I  would  not  care  to  hazard  a  guess  on  that — it  is  too  important. 

Senator  McLean.  Suppose  the  Germans  should  become  active  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  Germans  have  become  active. 

Senator  McLean.  And  they  have  a  much  lower  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  have  been  active. 

Senator  McLean.  How  can  we  assume  that  they  will  not  develop 
this  industry  and  the  processes  that  are  necessary  to  displace  our 
products,  certainly  at  least  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  the  best  answer  that  I  can  make  to  that  is 
this :  That  at  the  present,  although  several  hundred  of  German  pro- 
ductions have  ceme  into  this  country,  only  six  or  seven  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  have  been  deemed  fit  for  exhibition  to  the 
American  public. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  reason  seems  to  be  this,  sir:  You  take  the  ordi- 
nary domestic  drama  or  social  drama  produced  abroad.  They 
reflect  foreign  thought,  foreign  manners,  foreign  customs  that  are 
not  readily  grasped  or  accepted  by  the  American  audience. 

Senator  McLean.  I  know,  but  we  export  what  to  them  are  foreign 
customs. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  the  peculiar  part  of  that  seems  to  be  that  the 
American  film  speaks  in  universal  lanmiage  and  their  films  seem  to 
be  so  clothed  in  the  particular  thought  and  the  particular  atmos- 
phere of  that  particular  country  that  it  speaks  the  language  of  that 
{articular  country.  Why  that  should  be  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a 
act.  Why  it  should  be  that  they  produce,  for  example,  hes  Mise- 
rabies  so  it  would  not  take,  but  tnis  country  could  produce  Les 
Miserables  and  play  to  tremendous  houses.  Here  is  another  mystery 
I  can  not  understand. 

Senator  McLean.  Conditions  may  change. 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  may  change.  But  the  question  before  us  is, 
Is  this  the  time  to  impose  a  duty? 

Senator  McLean.  You  want  to  impose  a  duty  before  the  change 
takes  place;  in  other  words,  you  lock  the  bam  before  the  horse 
is  gone  ?  • 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  may  be  true.  But  you  may  also  kill  an  industry 
which  has  grown  up  tremendously  in  this  country  and  which  h«^ 
yielded  tremendous  taxes  to  this  Gfovemment. 

Senator  McLean.  You  may  kill  the  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  may  kill  the  industry  right  here. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is,  assuming  tnat  the  Eastman  Co.  is  a 
monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Eastman 
question  at  all.  If  this  retaliation  takes  place  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket  

Senator  McLean  (interposing) .  Retaliation  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  is  it  that  the  manufacturers  are  not  wise 
enough  to  comprehend  this  danger  as  well  as  the  importers  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  notguite  grasp  your  question,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why,  if  there  is  danger  of  retaliation,  why  is 
it  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  fear  about 
the  retaliation  that  you  have?  If  there  is  danger,  I  should  think 
they  would  sense  it  quicker  than  anyone. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  1  am  here  representing  those  manufacturers. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  expressing  this  protest;  that  is  what  I  am 
here  for.  Every  manufacturer  in  this  country  is  registering  his  pro- 
test against  this.  We  do  not  want  it;  we  did  not  seek  this  tariff  pro- 
tection. We  see  nothing  but  danger  in  it.  We  see  the  ruin  of  our 
industry  in  this,  because  there  must  be  retaliation;  there  is  bound  to 
be.     That  tells  the  story. 

Senator  McLean.  Who  is  it  that  is  asking  for  this  protection? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  what  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  If  the 
manufacturers  do  not  want  it 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Turner.  The  independent  producer,  and  the  people 
who  work — there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  producers  on 
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this.     I  think  that  the  only  people  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  are 
the  independent  producers  and  the  people  who  are  einployed. 

Mr.  RooERS.  i  wanted  to  come  to  that  as  well.  From  the  point 
of  the  independent  producer — there  is  only  one  independent  pro- 
ducer that  1  have  discovered  in  the  entire  industry,  after  a  complete 
canvass  of  the  industry,  who  is  in  favor  of  this  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
that  is  a  man  whom  you  all  know — ^Mr.  David  Griffith.  He  is  the 
only  one  in  the  entire  industry  who  objects.  When  you  take  into 
consideration  that  the  American  manufacturing  producer  produces 
between  840  and  860  productions  a  year,  and  of  that  entire  number 
Mr.  Griffith  contributes  two  or  three  a  year,  you  can  readily  see  that 
theprotest  of  Mr.  Griffith  is  not  a  very  powerful  one. 

The  onlv  reason  why  Mr.  Griffith  protests  is  this,  as  I  imderstand 
it — that  through  the  course  of  the  year  he  will  make  two  or  three 
pictures.  These  are  stupendous  productions,  and  he  feels  that  the 
only  foreign  pictures  that  can  come  into  this  country  successfully,  as 
is  evidenced  oy  pa,dt  experience,  are  these  massive  productions,  or 
these  so-called  historical  productions,  or  a  spectacle  like  '^Passion" 
and  "Calegara's  Cabinet  '  and  '* Gypsy  Blood,"  which  is  another 
version  of  Carmen."  He  feels  that  those  tremendous  productions 
that  come  in  here,  which  are  the  only  ones  that  can  come  m  on  a  pay- 
ing basis,  will  come  in  competition  with  his  paying  productions  in 
this  country. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  proposition  where  the  tail  is 
endeavoring  to  wag  the  dog,  when  two  productions  out  of  850  are 
trving  to  control  the  mdustrv,  and  it  is  a  rather  peculiar  thing  that 
when  Mr.  David  Griffith  wished  to  produce  ''Hearts  of  the  World" 
he  was  very  careful  to  go  abroad  and  produce  that  picture  abroad 
in  order  to  get  what  he  claimed  was  the  ''foreign  atmosphere"  and 
the  battle  fields  over  there,  and  the  trench  Viie  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  life  in  the  cantonments  and  the  life  in  the  French  villages.  When 
an  American  producer  other  than  Griffith  goes  abroad  and  tempo- 
rarily leases  a  studio  over  there  to  produce  some  historical  stucUes 
such  as  "Nero,"  where  he  requires  the  backgroimd  of  Rome,  Mr. 
Griffith  says  "There  is  grave  danger  in  American  producers  going 
abroad."  So  far  as  the  people  employed  in  the  industry  are  con- 
cerned, I  can  not  understand  by  what  classes  of  reasoning  they  can 
claim  a  tariff  of  this  kind  is  going  to  help  them.  If  it  is  true — and 
it  must  be  true — that  an  ad  valorem  duty  here  will  mean  retaliation 
abroad,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  that,  knowing  that  instead  of 
an  assured  foreign  market  we  are  going  to  have,  at  most  or  at  best, 
a  speculative  market  abroad  for  a  profit,  and  knowing  to-day  that 
witn  present  cost  of  production  we  can  count  on  tne  American 
market  for  amortization  of  production  plus  a  very  small  profit,  and 
our  foreign  business  is  almost  entirely  profit 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  England  put  a  dutv  on  her  key 
industries — 6,000  of  them  or  more.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is 
included  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  yet,  sir.  It  is  contemplated  only  in  event  we 
do  pass  ours. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  not  the  movie  patrons  over  there  pro- 
test a  tariff  on  importations  of  these  films  ?  Everybody  goes  to  the 
movies  over  there  as  we  do  here,  I  suppose;  and  I  suppose  there 
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would  be  strong  popular  opposition  to  a  tariff  on  new  film  coming 
from  this  country,  ii  they  are  as  popular  as  you  say  they  are. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  comes  down  to  your  proposition  of  fprmulating 
public  sentiment;  in  other  words,  if  the  British  press  can  be  brought 
to  bear — and  they  will  be  brought  to  bear — on  the  national  propo- 
sition by  insidious  articles  here  and  there  to  attack  the  American 
as  an  American,  and  as  a  gfeedy  individual,  and  to  attack  your 
American  films  little  by  little,  they  will  get  the  British  public  into 
an  acceptable  frame  of  mind. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  any  of  these  American  companies  manu- 
facturing in  foreign  countries?  Have  they  set  up  establishments 
there  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Tnere  is  one  company  that  has,  and  that  is  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Corporation,  but  not  on  a  large  scale.  The  great  part 
of  their  production  is  done  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  6  or  8 
per  cent  of  their  production  is  done  abroad,  although  they  have 
studios  abroad. 

But  it  can  be  done  the  same  as  they  are  doing  in  Australia  to-day. 
To  show  you  just  how  far  they  will  go,  here  is  a  communication  from 
our  Department  of  Commerce,  setting  out  what  the  New  Zealand 
press  and  the  Australian  press  is  doins  now,  in  order  to  bolster  up 
toward  this  feared  American  tariff.  Here  is  one  from  the  New  Zea- 
land Herald  of  September  22,  1921,  in  which  thej  say:  *'The  sugges- 
tion of  New  Zealand  should  assist  the  British  moving  picture  industry 
by  imposing  a  surtax  on  foreign  films  is  one  that  will  be  very  widely 
approved." 

And,  by  the  way,  Australia  has  started  the  ball  rolling  by  increasing 
the  present  duty  100  per  cent.  It  was  1^  pence,  ana  now  we  have 
made  it  3  pence,  with  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  British  film,  how- 
ever. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes,  but  there  is  big  money  in  this  business,  and 
what  effect  will  that  have  on  the  price  of  admission  to  the  movies  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  prices  of  admissions,  where? 

Senator  McLean.  To  the  movies.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  the 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  effect  it  will  have  will  be  this,  sir:  I  was  right  on 
that  point— that  if  we  are  to  depend  on  a  speculative  market  abroad, 
or  nonproductive,  nonprofit  making  abroad,  it  will  mean  that  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  motion  picture  in  this  country, 
which  it  has  taken  us  years  to  attain  in  the  United  States,  we  will 
have  to  get  the  amortization  of  cost  of  production  out  of  this  country 
as  well  as  our  profit  out  of  this  country,  because  there  will  be  up  assured 
foreign  profit.  Our  foreign  business  to-day  is  all  profit.  That  being 
so,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  get  back  our  amortization  of  cost 
of  production  and  of  fair  return  on  our  investment  in  our  business 
would  be  by  passing  the  burden  to  the  consumer;  or,  the  other  altern- 
ative would  be  to  lower  the  standard  of  production,  cheapen  our  pro- 
duction, and  in  that  manner  lose  our  superior  position  m  the  world 
market,  and  allow  the  foreigner  to  come  in  and  outstrip  us  very 
shortly.     Now,  the  curtailment  of  production 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  What  is  the  price  of  this  article 
now  compared  with  1918?  Are  the  prices  higher  or  lower  than  in 
1918-19? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  cost  of  production  to-dav,  sir  ?    Lower. 
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Senator  McLean.  The  cost  of  production  is  lower  and  prices  are 
lower  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  are  a  bit  lower.  There  has  not  been  any  appre- 
ciable reduction.  It  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  1918;  there  has  not 
been  any  tremendous  reduction. 

Senator  McLean.  About  what  profit  do  you  figure  on? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  all  depends  on  the  production,  and  we  do  not 
really  figure  on  any  specific  oasis  of  profit,  nor  is  there  any  particular 
budget. 

Senator  Watson.  You  get  all  you  can,  and  that  is  all  you  can  do  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Some  lose  and  some  make. 

Senator  McLean.  You  get  all  the  trade  will  bear,  and  it  has  borne 
up  pretty  well  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  say  fairly  well,  because  at  present  the  industry 
is  not  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

Senator  McLean.  About  what  percentage  1 

ISfr.  Rogers.  I  think  we  have  fallen  off  m  production  between  55 
and  60  per  cent,  sir.  I  know  that  in  our  company,  where  we  worked 
seven  companies  on  our  studio  floors  in  the  East  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  we  are  only  working  two  companies  this  year.  I  know 
Coudert  worked  five  or  six  in  his  eastern  studio,  but  they  are  now 
closed  entirely  and  are  working  nowhere.  Famous  Players  are  closed 
entirely;  they  are  doing  nothing  there. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  due  to  a  decrease  in  your  sales? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  due  to  an  absolute  stagnation  in  this 
industry  to-day. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  due  to  the  industrial  condition  and  the 
inability  of  the  people  to  pay  the  price,  and  not  due  to  foreign  imports  ? 

Mr.  Kogers.  Absolutely;  no,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  You  do  not  notice  that  the  theaters  in  Wash- 
ington have  closed,  do  joxx  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  Miimesota  and  North  Dakota  alone  there  have 
been  260  moving  picture  theaters  closed.  But  you  can  not  find  in  a 
transient  city  like  Washington,  with  the  tremendous  visiting  popula- 
tion all  the  year  through 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  And  having  a  Government  pay  roll  ? 

Afr.  Rogers.  And  having  a  Government  pay  roll,  really  a  public 
playground  compared  with  cities  that  have  their  normal  population. 

Senator  McLean.  That  depression  that  is  now  extant  here  is  not 
due  to  the  foreign  competition,  but  to  the  general  depression  of 
business  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  And  the  lessening  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  And  their  inability  to  attend  these  entertain- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Exactly,  and  the  general  stagnation  throughout  the 
country. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  my  position  that  this  is  no  time 
to  tinker  with  a  tariff  of  this  kind,  and  to  indulge  in  dangerous  ex- 
periments.    It  may  be  all  right  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  *^  lock  your 
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stable  before  the  horse  is  gone/'  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  locking 
your  stable  and  smothering  the  horse. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  locking  the  horse  outside  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Exactly;  locking  the  horse  outside. 

Senator  McLean.  Tnere  do  not  very  many  smother.  They  are 
well  fed  and  groomed. 

Mr.  RooERs.  If  you  will  guarantee  to  feed  them  and  groom  them, 
you  may  close  the  stable. 

Senator  McLean.  If  the  American  people  stop  buying  American 
goods,  you  will  find  out  what  will  happen  to  your  horse  pretty  soon. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  wording  in  para^aph 
1451  meets  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  moving-picture 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  (reading): 

Photographic  cameras  and  parte  thereof,  not  specially  f)rovided  for,  30  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  photogrsmhic  dry  plates,  not  specially  provided  for,  and  pnotographic 
and  moving-picture  n  1ms  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed,  20  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

That  is  the  Eastman  proposition,  just  spoken  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  satisfied,  then,  with  three-fourths  cent 
per  linear  foot  on  positives  and  1^  cents  on  negatives;  that  is,  apply- 
ing now  to  photographic  dry  plates  only  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that;  we  are  satisfied 
with  that  as  to  dry  plates  only,  not  the  films. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  wanted  you  to  do  is  to  read  the  next  item. 

Mr.  RooERS  (reading): 

Photographic  film  negatives,  imported  in  any  form,  for  use  in  any  way  in  con- 
nection with  moving-picture  exhibits,  or  for  making  or  reproducing  pictures  for 
such  exhibits,  exposed  whether  developed  or  not,  and  photographic  filin  positives, 
imported  in  any  form,  for  use  in  any  way  in  connection  with  moving  picture 
exhibits,  includmg  herein  all  moving,  motion,  moto-photographv,  or  ciBematc^phy 
film  pictures,  prints,  positives  or  duplicates  of  every  kind  and  nature,  of  whatever 
substance  maide,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  3  cents  per  linear  foot  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  say  I  want  the  present  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per 
linear  foot  on  positive  negatives  exposed  but  not  developed,  3- cents 
on  negatives  exposed  and  developea,  and  1  cent  on  positives. 

Then  the  rest  of  it  about  partially  produced  abroad,  I  object  to 
that,  as  well.  If  it  is  vicious  to  have  30  per  cent  in  any  event,  it  is 
vicious  to  have  this  subsequently  to  be  produced  partially  of  the 
film  abroad  as  well. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now,  the  proviso,  beginning  line  9,  page  169,  does 
that  express  the  idea  that  you  had  in  mind  in  relation  to  the  impor- 
tation of  the  motion-picture  films  or  film  negatives  taken  from  the 
United  States  and  exposed  in  the  foreim  countries  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  see  no  necessity  for  that,  unless  the  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  invoked.  You  see,  if  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  invoked 
against  foreign  productions,  then  the  logical  step  would  be  to  afford 
protection  so  that  the  American  producer  can  go  abroad  and  take 
part  of  his  factory.     If  the  30  per  cent  goes  out,  that  should  go  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  we  should  put  on  2  cents  per  linear  foot  on 
negatives  exposed  but  not  developed.  3  cents  on  negatives  exposed 
and  developed,  and  1  cent  positives,  tnen  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  the  proviso  ? 

Mr.  KoGERS.  None  whatever,  sir. 
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BHZSr  OF  BAXTL  B.   HOOSH8,   aSPRXBElTTZVO  THB   VATIOVAL  ASSOCXATIOV   OF 

XOTXOV-FICTtmX  IVDIISTBT. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   AND  MOTION-PICTURE   FILMS   SENSITIZED   BUT   NOT    EXPOSEL    OR    DE- 
VELOPED. 

The  undersigned,  consisting  of  the  lai^gest  motion-picture  film  producing  and  dis- 
tributing companies  in  America  enter  their  protest  aeainst  the  imposition  of  a  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  motion  picture  film  raw  stock  described  in  the  House  bill  as 
motion^picture  film  sensitized,  unexposed  and  undeveloped,  and  respectfully  request 
that  this  film  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  free  list. 

The  only  object  that  will  be  served  by  imposing  any  ad  valorem  duty  on  raw  stock 
will  be  to  further  enhance,  develop  and  maintain  me  present  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  which  at  present  controls  between  95  and  98  per  cent  pt  the 
American  market,  and  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  market.  It  is  readily  ascertainable 
that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  sells  approximately  90.000.000  feet  of  film  per  month, 
and  is  reputed  to  sell  in  excess  of  100,000,000  feet  per  month. 

The  only  other  independent  producers  of  film  in  this  country  are  the  Bay  State 
Film  Co.  which  produces  approximately  2,000.000  feet  per  month,  and  the  Powers 
Co..  which  at  present  is  producing  practically  nothing.  Hitherto  there  was  a  third 
company,  known  as  the  Eairle  Rock,  but  this  has  been  since  acquired  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  in  order  to  curtail  competition.  The  present  real  foreign  competitors  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  are  the  Pathe  Co..  with  a  total  output  of  approximately  2,500,000 
feet  per  month;  the  Gravaert,  a  Belgian  company  with  an  approximate  capacitor  of 
5,000.000  feet  per  month,  50  per  cent  of  which,  however,  is  consumed  by  the  Belgian 
and  French  markets;  the  Agfa  Co.,  a  German  company,  with  a  total  output  of  approxi- 
mately 9,000,000  feet  a  month,  50  per  cent  of  which,  however,  is  consumed  by  the 
German  market. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  is  necessitated  either  as  a  measure  of 
protection  to  an  American  industry  or  in  order  to  obtain  revenue.  From  either  point 
of  view  a  tariff  will  be  nonproductive.  The  Eastman  Co.,  which  has  practically  a 
95  per  cent  monopoly  of  the  motion-picture  films  sold  in  this  country,  surely 
requires  no  protection,  and  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  the  forjM|;oing  figure's 
readily  demonstrate  that  the  revenue  received  will  be  practically  in^^incant.  Prior 
to  the  entry  of  the  foreign  product  into  this  country  the  Eastman  Co.  could  dictate  any 
price  it  pleased  for  its  motion-picture  film  raw  stock.  Since  the  entry  of  a  foreign 
product,  the  Eastman  price  has  fallen,  and  the  Eastman  Co.  still  earns  tremendous 
profits  on  its  sales  in  this  coimtry  as  well  as  abroad.  Extensive  preparations  are  being 
made  by  the  Eastman  Co.  to  establish  large  plants  in  Europe,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  Eastman  Co.  sells  its  American  product  abroad  at  a  lower 
price  than  it  does  in  this  country. 

The  only  result  that  will  follow  from  the  imposition  of  a  duty  vill  be  to  more  securely 
bolster  the  monopoly  of^the  Eastman  Co.,  to  throttle  competition,  and  to  increase  the 
price  of  raw  s^k  in  this  country. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  requested  that  the  said  motion-picture  film  raw  stock 
remain  on  the  free  list. 

(Representing  the  following  companies:  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  Associated 
First  National  Pictures  (Inc.),  Realart  Pictures  Coiporation,  Famous  Players  I^isky 
Corporation,  Universal  Film  'Manufacturing  Co.,  Fox  Film  Corporation,  Educa- 
tional Film  Exchanges  (Inc.),  R-C  Pictures  Corporation,  Associated  Exhibitors 
(Inc.),  (xoldwin  Pictures  Corporation,  The  Bray  Productions  (Inc.),  David  P. 
How0lls  (Inc.),  Inter-Ocean  Film  Corporation,  Export  &  Import  Film  Co.  (Inc.), 
Selznick  ^Pictures  Corporation.) 

HOnON-PICTURE  PRODUCTIONS. 

This  appeal  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry  A  the  United  States  of  America,  which  represents  approximately  95  per  cent 
of  the  motion-picture  film  productions  produced  and  distributed  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  protest  against  levying  the  contemplated  tariff  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  foreign  motion-picture  film  productions.  By  foreign  motion-picture  film  produc- 
tions is  meant  the  finished  motion-picture  play  or  story,  fully  complete  and  ready  for 
exhibition  in  theaters. 

Under  the  act  of  1913,  paragraph  380,  which  fixes  the  present  duty,  the  tariff  is  a 
specific  duty  levied  in  the  following  manner:  Photographic  film  negatives,  exposed 
but  not  developed,  2  cents  per  linear  or  running  foot;  if  exposed  and  developed,  3 
cents  per  linear  or  running  foot;  photographic  film  positives,  1  cent  per  linear  or  run- 
ning foot. 

'Oie  relief  requested  is  that  the  present  aforesaid  specific  duty  remain  undisturbed . 
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THE  DEVELOPHBNT  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  motion-picture  iudustry  at  present  is  supposed  to  rank  fifth  among  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  Its  development  has  been  rapid,  progressive,  and  construc- 
tive. It  is  difficult  indeed  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  uie  number  of  people 
employed  in  that  industry  to-day  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of 
independent  producers  producing  on  a  small  scale  who  are  not  members  of  our  national 
association.  The  industry  is  divided  into  three  main  groups,  namely,  the  producing 
group,  the  distributing  group,  and  the  laboratory  group.  The  producing  group  is  the 
one  en£;aged  in  the  actual  production  of  motion-picture  photoplays.  The  releasing 
group  functions  as  the  distributing  agency  of  the  finished  positive  motion-picture 
prints.  The  laboratory  group  is  enfi^aged  in  the  business  of  developing  exposed 
negative  and  printing  positive  for  eimer  the  laige  producing  companies  or  independ- 
ent producers.    In  some  of  the  laige  companies  all  three  groups  are  combined. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  even  approximate  the  total  number  of  persons  directly 
and  indirectly  engaged  in  this  industry  by  reason  of  tiie  far-reaching  character  of  tiie 
work  involved.  In  the  studios,  for  instance,  the  number  employed  varies  practicaUy 
from  day  to  day.  On  one  day  several  thousands  of  extra  persons  may  be  employed  in 
large  scenes  in  the  studios,  whereas  on  the  succeeding  day  this  number  would  be 
greatly  diminished.  The  artisans  of  almost  any  number  of  other  industries  are  em- 
ployed to  furnish  materials,  properties,  costumes,  and  ejects  required  in  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  pictures. 

This  very  brief  r6sum6  of  tiie  facts  tending  to  show  the  importance  of  the  industry 
can  only  in  a  very  va^e  manner  convey  the  real  status  of  the  industry.  The  writer, 
however,  Ifeels  there  is  no  necessity  for  dwelling  at  any  great  length  on  this  aspect 
because  the  importance  of  this  industry  has  been  made  apparent  to  the  entire  world, 
and  particularly  to  this  nation,  during  its  period  of  stress  throughout  the  World  War. 

The  motion  picture  has  brought  entertainment  and  happiness  to  outlying,  segre- 
gated, remote  rarming,  mining,  and  grazing  sections  of  the  country,  which  formerly 
were  without  amusement  of  any  kind.  By  the  educational,  travel,  and  news  subjects 
produced  the  motion  picture  lias  brought  these  people  in  contact  with  the  world  that 
IS  outside  their  doors,  the  wonders  and  beauties  or  which  they  could  only  vaguely 
dream  of. 

REASONS  FOR  THE   RECOMMENDATION. 

The  reasons  for  the  recommendation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  specific 
duty  are  briefly  the  following: 

1.  That  in  the  event  of  the  imposition  of  the  contemplated  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty,  retaliatorv  duties  will  be  imposed  by  foreign  countries,  wnich  will  jeopardize 
the  foreign  market,  which  is  practically  80  per  cent  controlled  by  American  manu- 
facturers. 

2.  That  if  the  said  proposed  tariff  is  passed  the  American  manufacturer  will  be 
compeUed  to  go  abroad  and  produce  on  a  laige  scale  in  order  to  be  afforded  entry  into 
the  European  market  on  a  basis  equal  to  that  of  European  manufacturers  and  com- 
petitors. 

3.  That  if  the  proposed  tariff  be  imposed  the  American  consumer  will  ultimately 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  price  if  the  present  standard  of  productions  is  to  l>e 
maintained. 

4.  That  by  reason  of  the  foregoing,  if  such  tariff  be  imposed,  a  large  number  of 
American  actors,  directors,  workmen,  artisans,  and  laborers  ¥rill  be  tnrown  out  of 
employment. 

5.  That  the  tariff  ia  unnecessary  either  from  the  standpoint  of  necessity  for  pro- 
tection of  the  American  industry  or  from  the  standpoint  of  yielding  any  appreciable 
revenue. 

6.  That  the  industry  requires  no  protection  because  it  dominates  the  home  market 
and  controls  practically  80  per  cent  of  the  foreign  market. 

7.  Foreign  productions  have  not  made  any  material  inroads  in  the  American  market 
and  have  not  as  yet  become  a  real  competitor  in  the  home  market,  and  the  compar- 
atively small  number  of  productions  that  have  been  imported  and  will  be  imported 
in  the  near  future  yield  an  insignificantly  small  revenue. 

The  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  contained  in  Schedule  14,  parajgr&ph  1451,  of  the 
house  bill  was  not  reque-^ted  by  the  National  Association  of  the  Motion  Picture  Indus- 
try nor  by  anybody  acting  in  its  behalf  or  with  its  sanction.  In  fact,  tiie  industry 
was  not  afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  protest  against  that  measure,  because  it  was  not  until  the  committee  was 
practically  ready  to  report  that  it  was  understood  that  such  a  provision  had  l)een 
written  into  the  bill  and  would  shortly  thereafter  be  reported  out  of  the  committee. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  this  industry,  after  very  careful  consideration  of  this  question, 
that  if  this  tariff  measure  is  passed,  it  will  be  disastrous  to  the  industry  and  the  labor 
employed  therein.  It  will  mean  either  driving  American  producers  abroad  in  order 
to  enter  the  foreign  market  or  a  material  reduction  in  the  wage  scale  of  labor  em- 
ployed in  our  industry  in  order  to  meet  a  material  diminution  in  business  and  profits. 

If  the  30  i>er  cent  tariff  becomes  law,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  nations  will 
retaliate  by  imposing  equally  high  or  higher  ad  valorem  duties  against  the  American 
product,  and  they  will  oe  careful  to  base  their  tariff  on  American  valuation  in  order 
to  make  the  tariff  yield  as  high  as  possible.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Am  erican 
film  producers  have  practic^ly  a  monopoly  in  the  motion  pictures  exhibited  in  foreign 
countries,  a  tariff  barrier  raised  against  the  American  product  would  mean  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  this  industry.  The  American  control  of  the  foreign  market 
with  respect  to  motion-picture  films  is  approximately  the  following: 

Great  Britain,  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited. 

Australia,  90  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited. 

South  America,  95  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited. 

Continental  Europe,  85  per  cent  of  tbe  films  exhibited. 

Far  East,  80  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited. 

It  will  thus  be  readily  comprehended  that  a  high  tariff  imposed  as  a  retaliatory 
measure  by  those  foreign  countries  will  make  it  practically  impossible  for  the  Amer- 
ican product  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product  in  the  foreign  market  and  make  a 
profit.  At  present  the  American  market  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  amortize  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  small  profit,  and  our  foreign  business  is  practically  all  profit. 
If  we  are  confronted  with  a  retaliatory  tariff  abroad  this  industry  will  be  compelled, 
in  order  to  enter  the  foreign  market  under  favorable  conditions,  to  either  oi^ganize 
producing  companies  abroad  and  carry  on  a  material  part  of  our  production  abroad  as 
foreign  companies,  which  would  throw  thousands  of  people  out  of  employment  in  ^is 
country;  or  the  other  alternative  would  be  for  us  to  curtail  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
country  very  materially  in  order  to  obtain  the  amortization  of  production  and  a  reason- 
able profit  in  this  country,  knowing  that  we  will  be  compellea  to  speculate  in  the  for- 
eign market  for  a  profit. 

In  the  latter  event  curtailment  of  salaries  and  discharge  of  a  considerable  number 
of  employees  throughout  the  entire  industry  will  be  necessary  and  labor  employed  in 
this  industry  will  naturally  suffer.  If  material  curtailment  in  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction is  necessitated  by  such  a  measure  it  will  mean  that  the  high  standard  at  present 
maintained  in  American  production  will  of  necessity  be  lowered  and  the  present 
superior  standard  of  American  production,  recognized  throughout  the  world,  will 
immediately  fall,  and  our  foreign  competitors  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  easily  control 
the  entire  market  and  force  American  productions  into  a  minor  position.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  standard  is  to  be  maintained  and  we  are  compelled  to  obtain  amortiza- 
tion of  production  and  a  profit  out  of  the  American  market,  it  can  be  readily  realized 
that  the  American  consumer  would'  be  compelled  to  pay  a  considerably  higher  price 
for  American  productions. 

The  fear  of  retaliation  by  the  foreign  countries  is  well  founded,  as  will  appear  from 
the  mass  of  press  clippings  which  have  been  gathered  from  foreign  newspapers  and 
foreign  trade  periodicals,  which  have  been  submitted  to  this  committee.  Great 
a^ptation  for  retaliation  has  appeared  in  the  British  press  and  trade  papers.  In  addi- 
tion thereto  this  industry  has  been  served  with  a  protest  from  the  Canadian  Motion 
Picture  Distributors'  Association  against  this  tariff  and  informing  us  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  Canada  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Great  Britain  in  bringing  about 
retaliation  against  the  American  filmp.  This  protest  is  included  among  the  exhibits 
filed  with  your  committee. 

The  imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  however,  high,  will  not  keep  the  foreign 
product  out  of  this  country,  nor  will  the  present  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  equalize 
the  difference  in  production  cost  between  that  of  the  forei^  market  and  that  of  the 
American  market.  If  the  argument  of  the  agitators  for  this  tariff  is  to  be  believed, 
then  it  must  be  presumed  that  a  motion-picture  production  can  be  made  abroad  for 
approximately  one-fifth  or  one-third  of  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  If  that 
be  true  then  it  would  take  a  tariff  of  between  300  per  cent  and  500  p^  cent  ad  valorem , 
based  on  tiie  foreign  market  cost  of  production,  to  equalize  it,  and  it  would  require  a 
duty  of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  American  valuation,  to  likewise  equalize  it.  A  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  not  act  as  a  deterrent  because  if  a  foreien  concern  produced 
a  motion-picture  production  with  merit  and  with  the  possibility  of  fair  earnings  in  this 
country,  the  matter  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  or  60*  per  cent  will  not  deter 
the  foreign  producer  from  introducing  the  film  into  this  coimtry.  It  will  merely  mean 
that  the  pnmt  of  the  importer  will  be  somewhat  diminished,  but  eventually  a  udr  and 
reasonable  profit  will  be  made.    This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
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not  compelled  to  bring  his  entire  product  or  entire  production  into  this  countnr.  He 
merely  causes  the  negative  film  to  be  imported,  pays  his  duty  thereon  on  the  basis  d 
a  fair  appraisement,  and  then  causes  as  many  positive  prints  to  be  made  from  this 
negative  as  he  deems  necessaiy  in  order  to  exploit  it  in  this  country.  Thus  it  can  be 
reouiilv  seen  that  this  duty  ^11  not  act  as  a  deterrent. 

So  lar  as  productions  wnich  lack  merit  are  concerned,  the  question  of  duty  or  lack 
of  duty  will  not  afTeet  the  American  producer  because  if  it  is  a  poor  production, 
whether  a  duty  is  or  is  not  paid  will  be  immaterial  because  it  can  not  seriously  compete 
with  meritorious  productions  and  will  not  even  be  acceptable  to  American  audiences. 
The  American  production  is  far  superior  in  every  respect  to  foreign  productions,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  practically  80  per  cent  of  the  pictures  shown  abroad  are 
American.  The  only  foreign  productions  wnich  will  be  acceptable  to  the  .American 
market  are  the  mass'  productions,  historical  productions  or  spectacular  productions. 
Only  a  very  small  number  of  these  can  be  made  in  a  year.  The  ordinsury  domestic 
or  social  drama  produced  abroad  will  not  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  in  this  country 
because  they  reflect  foreign  customs,  manners,  and  habits,  and  thought,  which  are 
not  readily  grasped  or  accepted  by  the  American  public. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  revenue  the  duty  will  not  cause  any  appreciable  yield 
to  the  Government.  This  can  be  readily  comprehended  &om  the  fact  that  the  nega- 
tive only  of  the  production  is  brought  into  this  country.  However,  if  the  duty  were 
loNded  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation,  the  appraiser  would  of  neceasitv  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  fair  allocation  of  its  value  at  the  ratio  which  the  total  value  in  the 
entire  world  bears  to  the  United  States.  Thus  the  duty  levied  would  not  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  entire  value  of  the  production,  but  only  on  the  fair  A-alue  of  the  United 
States  rights  as  compared  with  the  rights  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  past  two  years  api)roximately  350  foreign  productions  have  been  imported, 
and  of  that  niunber  not  quite  a  dozen  were  found  suitable  to  be  released  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  American  public.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  repu- 
table importers  in  this  country  that  large  quantities  of  foreign  films  are  lying  in  the 
customhouse  in  New  York  unreclaimM  because  the  importers  will  not  even  pay 
the  two  or  three  cents  per  linear  foot  specific  duty  to  release  these  films,  and  tnat 
periodicallv  sales  are  held  at  the  custoinhouse  of  foreign  films  for  nonpayment  of 
duties,  and  that  these  films  so  sold  bring  insignificant  prices.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  hundreds  of  foreign  films  are  luring  idle  in  the  vaults  of 
importers  because  they  know  that  they  are  unfit  for  release  in  this  country,  and  that 
these  films  are  being  sent  to  reclamation  plants  to  obtain  the  little  physioJ  salvage 
that  is  in  them  in  the  way  of  scrap  film,  and  the  silver  that  can  be  reclaimed  from  the 
films. 

The  motion-picture  industry  at  present  is  in  a  stagnant  condition.  A  number  of 
large  companies  have  closed  their  studios.  Otheis  nave  suspended  business,  and 
some  companies  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Production  has  been  cut 
down  to  between  35  and  40  per  cent  of  normal  and  the  industry  requires  assistance 
and  acceleration  and  a  world  market  in  order  to  return  to  normal.  A  tariff  at  this 
time  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  because  it  would  absolutely  destroy  our 
foreign  market. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAITL  N.  TUBNEB,  BEPBESENTINa  THE  ACTOBS* 

EQXHTT  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  here  to  speak  on  film  negatives. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  are  asking  for  more. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  that  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  want  more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Three  cents  a  foot  will  not  do  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Please  tell  the  committee  briefly,  if  you  can,  why 
it  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  represent  the  workers  in  this  matter.  I  can  not 
tell  you  brieflj.  It  will  take  a  few  moments  to  do  it,  because  we 
have  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Rogers  on  some  of  the  most  important 
facts  mentioned.     We  feel  that  so  many  of  these  are  basic  facts. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  briefly  what  you  do  want  ? 
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Mr.  TuBNER.  Yes.  We  wish  an  increase,  in  accordance  with  an 
investigation  which  this  committee  has  made,  which  will  be  shown 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  industry  alive  in  this  coimtry. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Fiftv  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tnen  you  want  50  per  cent  ? 

ifr.  Turner.  We  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  for  60  per  cent.     We  got  but  30. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  stated — and  I  will  not  take  issue  with  him  on 
that — that  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  are  dependent,  directly  or 
indirectly,  upon  this  industry.  When  I  investigated  the  matter  in 
order  to  oe  able  to  take  it  up  intelli^entlv  before  the  House,  the  best 
figures  that  I  could  obtain  showed  that  the  capital  investment  in  this 
country  is  between  $150,000,000  and  $200,000,000.  There  are 
18,000  theaters  in  operation.  Of  course,  I  represent  immediately 
only  the  actors.  There  are  about  10,000  men  and  women  who  have 
become  part  of  a  settled  industry  who  make  a  regular,  or,  rather,  an 
irregular  livelihood  from  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  represent  the  stars  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  represent  all  of  them  who  belong  to  our  association. 

The  first  thing  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Rogers  spoke  of,  and  that  is  that  we  made  this  industry  in 
this  country  and  that  this  body  of  men  and  women  numbering 
approximatel^r  250,000  has  adopted  it  as  their  means  of  livelihood. 
We  have  put  it  where  it  is  in  this  country,  and  our  present  produc- 
tion is  sufficiently  large  so  that  up  to  about  one  year  ago  foreign  pro- 
duction did  not  deserve  or  receive  serious  consideration. 

Our  feeling  is  that  this  tariff  stands  between  us  and  practical* 
extermination.    We  hope  to  give  the  reasons  for  that  statement. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  have  to  argue  here  about  costs,  because  you 
all  know  that  in  Germany  they  can  make  a  picture  at  about  10  per 
cent  of  what  it  costs  us  to  make  it  here.  The  cost  of  production  is 
considerably  greater  in  England. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  correct  ^en  he  stated  that  the  climatic  conditions 
in  England  prevent  that  coimtry  from  being  a  close  competitor, 
but  that  is  not  true  with  reference  to  France,  Italy.,  and  Germany, 
The  result  is  that  if  you  take  the  pictures  that  are  grossing  in  sales  $300,^ 

000  and  $400,000  in  this  country,  and  on  which  you  receive,  only  fi  few 
hundreds  of  dollars  of  duty,  you  will  find  that  they  are  made  largely 
in  Germany  and  brought  into  this  country.    They  are  also  made,  as 

1  have  said,  in  France,  Italy,  and  England.  Probably  not  a  single  one 
costs  over  $30,000,  the  average  being  between  $10,000  and  $12,000. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  German  pictures — that  is,  finished 
products — have  been  sold  here? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment. 

The  next  thing  that  you  are  naturally  interested  in  is,  if  they  can 
make  them  cheaply  over  there,  what  about  wages  over  here  ?  I  have 
found  from  an  exhaustive  examination  of  employment  conditions 
in  this  country  that  96  per  cent  of  the  labor  that  goes  into  films  does 
not  make  more  than  a  living  wage.  Eighty  per  cent  of  these  people 
working  in  films  work  but  a  comparatively  few  days  a  week. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  mean  the  labor? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  the  labor  that  goes  into  the  play — the  actor, 
the  electrician,  and  so  on.    The  electricians  really  get  more  for  their 
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work  than  the  actors  do,  but  I  am  going  to  take  the  actors  as  an 
illustration. 

The  average  actor  who  works  in  a  film,  and  who,  we  feel,  con- 
tributes more  largely  than  any  other  person  to  the  success  of  the  film, 
fets  no  more  than  a  living  wage.     That  applies  to  96  per  cent  of  them, 
will  tell  you  in  a  moment  just  what  the  wages  are. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  them  are  the  people  who  work  in  what  we  call 
the  crowd.  They  take  small  parts.  They  are  not  distinguishable 
from  the  crowd.  I  refer  to  such  people  as  the  dancer  who  goes 
across  the  stage.  Taken  by  and  large,  they  form  80  per  cent  oi  the 
total  number  of  employees.  I  am  putting  it  high  wnen  I  say  that 
their  average  wage  is  $10  ($7  would  be  fairer)  for  every  day  they 
work,  which  would  be  less  than  S5  if  you  spread  it  over  the  entire 
year.  Our  best  survey  shows,  in  fact,  that  the  best  wage,  year  in 
and  year  out,  is  about  $23  a  week. 

There  remains  16  per  cent  who  are  in  the  small-act  class,  or  who 
play  parts  that  are  of  comparative  unimportance.  There  are,  then, 
•  always  in  the  cast  two  or  three  high-class  people.  We  are  treating 
them  in  an  optimistic  spirit  if  we  say  that  the  16  per  cent  make  $90 
a  week,  which  would  be  about  $45  a  week  on  tne  average.  It  is 
really  less  than  $45.  Of  course,  their  work  requires  special  training. 
They  have  to  have  a  special  background.  One  can  not  set  on  the 
screen  even,  except  in  a  few  special  cases  where  stars  nave  been 
made  overnight,  without  having  quite  a  long  background  of  experi- 
ence.    If  the3r  get  $45  a  week,  Qiey  are  lucl^. 

Then  there  is  another  4  per  cent,  and  that  is  the  4  per  cent  against 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  some  of  which  is  well  founded 
*and  some  ill  founded. 

Take,  for  instance,  Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  and 
Charlie  Chaplin.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  that  they  are 
business  men  and  women  who  risk  their  own  fortunes. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  thev  make  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  you  may  be  surprised  to  know, 

mt  five  or  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  the  picture 

le  has   been   playing  recently — The  Three  Musketeers,    n   that 

picture  makes  money,  he  makes  money.    It  is  the  same  way  with 

Charlie  Chaplin.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Emerson, 

and  he  had  the  same  point  of  view. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  did  "Doug"  make  his  $750,000  to  put  into 
a  picture  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Emerson  directed  Mr.  Fairbanks,  so  he  knows 
more  of  the  particulars  than  I  do.    I  think  it  was  borrowed  money. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Fairbanks  had  to  borrow  some  of  the  monev. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  could  not  live  like  Fairbanks  does  unless  I 
made  a  great  deal  of  money. 

&fr.  Turner.  These  happen  to  be  the  facts  in  the  matter,  no 
matter  what  the  newspapers  may  say  about  it.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  there  is  a  considerable  number,  perhaps  a  hundred,  in  the 
business  among  the  leaders  who  are  perhaps  what  might  be  called 
overpaid. 

Mr.  Emerson:  There  are  not  more  than  five. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  saying  100  because  I  want  to  be  on  the  right 
side. 


c 
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I  have  shown  here  that  these  people,  on  the  average^  are  not 
overpaid. 

Wiiat  I  do  want  to  point  out  at  this  time  is  that,  considering  the 
wages  that  are  paid,  any  overpayments  that  are  made,  if  appUed 
to  the  whole,  are  not  large  enough  in  comparison  with  the  total  cost 
to  influence  the  final  box-office  price. 

For  instance,  if  we  say  that  a  star  gets  $2,500  a  week  and  ought  to 
get  only  $1,000,  that  would  be  $1,500  in  excess  for,  we  will  say,  five 
weeks.  That  picture's  sales  would  be  practically  $250,000.  So, 
when  you  take  this  overplus  aiid  consider  it  in  proportion  to  the  total 
sales,  it  is  so  small  that  it  will  never  reflect  itself  in  the  box  office. 
That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Emerson  and  I  have  tried  to  divide  the  facts  a  little  bit.  I 
am  to  speak  on  some  of  them  and  he  is  to  speak  on  others. 

The  point  that  I  vdsh  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  connected  with 
foreign  invasion.  When  that  point  was  raised  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House,  a  great  deal  of  consideration  was  not 
given  to  it.  It  was  thought  that  nothing  could  happen.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  we  got  only  30  per  cent  was  that  this  mvasion  then  did 
not  mean  anything.  I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Rogers  gets  his  infor- 
mation, because  it  is  terrible,  and  I  am  going  to  show  you  that  it  is 
in  a  moment. 

I  have  taken  Wids,  which  is  a  recognized  daily,  and  which  tells 
us  a  little  about  the  foreign  motion  pictures  presented  in  this  country. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  back  for  a  few  months  and  have  picked 
out  the  foreign  pictures  to  find  out  what  the  cost  is  and  their  gross 
in  this  country,  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  of  them.  I  have  here  54. 
You  will  remember  in  this  connection  what  Mr.  Rogers  told  you. 
He  said  probably  five  or  six  had  made  money.  I  have  here  a  list 
of  54.  Some  of  these  are  only  advertised  for  distribution  and  have 
not  been  exhibited  yet.  I  am  going  to  file  the  list  with  the  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  give  you  two  or  three  of  them  just  in  order  that 
you  may  get  an  idea. 

One  Arabian  Night  is  a  German  picture  released  by  the  First 
National.    That  is  a  picture  that  brought  over  $250,000. 

Passion  is  a  play  that  brought  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000.  It 
has  brought  that  much  already.  Remember,  gentlemen,  that  you 
get  practically  no  duty  on  these.  The  duty  is,  perhaps,  3  cents  a 
foot,  making,  possibly,  $150.  Those  fellows  on  the  other  side  have 
drawn  over  $2,000,000  and  have  taken  it  out  of  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  how  much  we  have  drawn  from 
foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  TcTRNER.  Oh,  we  sell  a  lot  to  foreign  countries.  I  should  say 
that  we  sell  15  or  18  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  American  production  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  is  not  in  these  particular  coun- 
tries that  we  are  talking  about  when  they  begin  to  talk  about  retalia- 
tion. You  see,  the  only  countries  that  are  producers  abroad  that  will 
hurt  us. are  Germany,  France,  and  Italy;  and  you  can  only  consider 
those  three  countries  in  this  connection. 

Senator  Watson.  Was  Passion  a  Oerman  play? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Watson.  Did  they  produce  it  in  this  country  or  sell  Ameri- 
can rights  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Emerson  is  going  \o  cover  that  ground. 

Senator  Watson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  are  going  to  show  you  the  reasons  why,  for  the 
first  time,  American  manufacturers  do  not  want  a  duty.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  better  reason  given  you  than  was  disclosed  this  morning. 

Now,  take  the  play  Gypsy  Blood.  That  is  a  German  picture. 
That  has  ^ossed  over  $36o,o6o. 

The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligara  has  brought  in  over  $200,000. 

Theodora  is  reliably  reported  to  have  brought  in  already  over 
$1,000,000. 

I  could  go  on  through  this  list  and  mention  a  great  many  of  these 
pictures.  1  have  here  a  tabulated  list.  Of  these,  about  65  per  cent 
are  German,  15  or  20  per  cent  English,  and  the  rest  scattered  between 
Italy  and  France.  The  Norwegians,  I  might  add,  are  doing  quite  a 
good  bit  of  work. 

Mr.  Rogers  had  a  great  bunch  of  stuff,  some  of  which  I  feel  was 
inspired.  Certainly  none  of  this  is.  I  have  here  data  showing  the 
activities  of  nearly  all  of  our  producers  in  this  country  abroad.  There 
is  a  reference  in  this  file  to  the  Hearst  Co.  being  abroad,  and  then  a 
reference  to  the  foremost  of  American  companies  backed  by  American 
capital  in  Czechoslovakia.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Laemmle,  president  of  the  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co.,  who 
plans  active  production  work  in  Germany. 

Here  is  a  heading  in  the  Exhibitors'  Trade  Review  to  the  effect 
that  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  officials  returned  to 
New  York  after  a  European  tour. 

Mr.  Lesley  Mason,  editor  of  Exhibitors'  Trade  Review,  writing  from 
the  other  siae,  said : 

As  for  German  films  in  America,  most  of  the  films  enumerated  in  the  early  lines  of 
this  article  have  been  bought  for  the  United  States,  entirely  apart  from  whatev^ 
plans  Famous  Players  may  have  for  presenting  their  choice  of  Ufa  productions  to 
American  audiences. 

Nor  will  the  Germans  be  content  to  wait  in  Europe  for  the  American  buyers  to  come 
to  them.  This  winter  will  see  at  least  one  prominent  German  producer  in  New  York, 
according  to  his  own  expressed  intention,  and  he  will  bring  lu  or  a  dozen  of  his  best 
productions  with  him.  Before  he  leaves  America,  in  his  own  words,  he  will  have 
ascertained  whether  his  pictures  are  wanted  or  not.  If  they  are,  he  will  be  there 
to  dispose  of  them.  If  not,  he  will  return  to  Berlin,  bide  his  time,  and  continue  his 
work. 

I  have  referred  to  these  pictures  particularly  because  I  want  you 
to  feel  from  the  labor  standpoint  or  from  our  point  of  view  we  are 
headed  right  straight  for  destruction.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  that  is  a  foolish  point  of  view.  I  may  say  to  you  that  if  anybody 
had  told  me  of  these  facts  six  months  ago — ^facts  tnat  I  know  are  true 
londay — I  should  have  laughed  at  him.  I  did  not  realize  what  was 
behind  it.  I  did  not  realize  that  the  producers  in  this  country  have 
already  decided  among  themselves  to  go  abroad  to  produce.  The 
reason  they  are  doing  it  is  one  that  Mr.  Emerson  can  give  you  more 
particular  information  about  than  I  can. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  we  have  a  short  brief  which  was  presented  some 
time  ago. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  shquld  like  to  refer.  In  Los 
Angeles,  where  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  live  a  settled  life  under 
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settled  conditions,  we  are  making  great  strides.  For  the  first  time 
the  actor  has  become  a  member  of  the  community  out  there  just  as 
he  has  become  so  in  Fort  Lee  in  New  York.  If  I  nad  the  time  to  go 
into  details,  I  could  show  you  that  he  is  becoming  a  good  factor  m 
our  daily  life.     We  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  him,  after  he  has  spent 

{rears  in  training  in  order  to  make  a  livelihood,  to  take  his  means  of 
ivelihood  away  from  him. 

Senator  Watson.  You  spoke  of  some  company  making  $250,000 
gross.     Didn't  you  say  ''gross"  ? 

Mr.  TuBNER.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  call  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  what  that  is  net  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  means,  with  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  distri- 
bution, that  it  is  already  net.  What  it  really  means  is  this — I  will 
take  an  average  example:  Take,  for  illustration,  the  play  Passion. 
You  can  take  outside  u^ures  on  that.  Passion  is  estimated  to  have 
cost,  in  Grermany,  at  the  outside,  $30,000.  Mr.  Griffith  told  me 
personally  that  he  had  carefully  analyzed  the  matter  and  that  he 
could  not  produce  it  in  this  country  under  $400,000;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  said  $500,000.  So  when  I  say  that  it  means  so  much  money 
gross  it  means  that  somebody  brougnt  it  over  at  a  cost  of  perhaps 
$30,000  and  paid  a  duty  of  $200  or  $300  and  sold  it  to  the  American 
public  for  $300,000  or  $400,000. 

That  was  played  at  the  Capitol  Theater.  It  played  there  for  some 
time.  The  first  two  weeks  the  box-office  receipts,  as  I  recollect  the 
figure,  amounted  to  $100,000  or  over.  That  is  not  unusual  at  all.  It 
shows,  however,  what  is  being  done.  It  is  no  more  than  natural,  if  our 
producers,  as  Mr.  Emerson  will  show  you,  control  in  great  measure 
distribution — control  what  is  going  into  the  theater — and  hold  the 
theaters  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  that  these  people  should  go  abroad 
and  get  their  pictures  made  cheaper.  The  complaint  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  the  Famous  Players-Lasky,  filed  about 
September  1,  1921,  snows  the  amount  of  control  already  secured  by 
one  firm.  If  they  can  keep  up  the  prices  over  here,  that  is  what  they 
are  going  to  do. 

Senator  Jones.  Just  what  production  is  this  on  which  you  want  a 
50  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  On  the  motion-picture  negative. 

Senator  Jones.  In  what  form  is  that  imported  into  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  negative  is  imported;  also  one  or  more  positives. 
In  other  words,  they  might  make  a  picture  of  this  room.  Tne  film  is 
run  across  and  the  people  in  the  room  are  exposed  on  that  film. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  unit  of  importation? 

Mr,  Turner.  A  foot  of  film. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  American  price  for  that  film  by  the 
foot  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  no  price.  The  price  is  by  the  picture.  A 
foot  of  film,  a  yard  of  film,  or  10  or  100  yards  of  film  might  contain 
a  ^oup  picturized  on  that  film  that  might  cost  $10,000.  You  see, 
it  IS  the  picture  itself  that  you  see,  only  you  see  it  on  the  screen.  The 
film  is  made  abroad,  just  like  your  photograph  would  be. 

Senator  Jones.  Each  picture  is  a  separate  importation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TimNER.  Yes. 
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Senator  Jones.  How  would  you  fix  its  value  in  the  American 
market  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  to  do  it  in  the  same  way  as  you  do  when 
you  consider  statuary  or  paintings  or  anything  of  that  kind  thai 
comes  in  under  ''objects  ot  art.''  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
brought  in  customs  officials  and  statisticians  who  went  over  the  arti- 
cles with  us  at  the  time,  and  this  was  then  formulated,  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  be  done  in  this  way. 

Senator  Jones.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  amount  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  By  running  the  picture  through  and  showing  how 
much  work  was  done  on  it  and  the  probable  cost  in  this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  You  would  not  estimate  the  probable  cost  m  this 
country;  you  would  estimate  its  probable  value  m  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  method  of  ascertaining  its  value  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Primarily,  of  course,  it  would  be  based  on  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  What  per  cent  of  profit  does  the  American  pro- 
ducer expect  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  afraid,  Senator,  that  if  we  figured  on  what  he 
expected  to  make  or  hoped  to  make,  it  would  be  prohibitive,  but  I 
can  say,  I  think,  that  the  leading  companies  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  have  averaged  about  15  or  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  am  trying  to  set  at  is  how  the  customs 
officials  would  ascertain  the  amount  of  duty  to  charge  on  a  given 
importation. 

Air.  Turner.  I  am  sorry.  Senator,  that  I  can  not  answer  that, 
except  to  say  this,  that  when  we  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  they  brought  their  statisticians  in  and  went  over  this  par- 
ticular paragraph  ancf  determined  that  it  should  be  handled  along  the 
same  line  as  other  matters  that  they  handle  in  connection  with  similar 
goods  for  which  there  was  a  precedent  and  which  they  had  already 
worked  out. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  this  picture  Passion  sold  to  an  American 
buyer  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Senator  Jones.  For  what  price  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understana  the  price  was  about  $30,000. 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  price  was  $7,000. 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Emerson  says  it  was  $7,000.  Mr.  Emerson 
knows  better  than  I  do. 

Senator  Jones.  Could  you  say  that  there  is  any  market  price  for 
such  a  picture  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir;  it  would  have  to  be  appraised.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Senator  McLean.  Wouldn't  a  reasonable  duty  be  justified  as  a 
revenue  duty  under  any  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  If  I  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  revenue  figures,  I 
think  I  could  show  you  that  there  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  this 
duty  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  while  it  is  not  going  to  save  the  industry,  is 
going  to  produce  a  substantial  revenue. 

Take  a  picture  that  is  made  abroad  for  $10,000  and  that  would 
cost  in  this  country  $100,000.     With  a  30  per  cent  duty,  that  picture 
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^would  be  laid  down  at  approximately  $40,000.  Obviously  that  is 
not  going  to  save  us.  If  you  allow  this  duty  of  25  to  30  per  cent  to 
remain,  we  will  lose  half  the  industry  anyway.  If  you  increase  it  a 
bit,  we  can  keep  more  of  it.  The  fear  I  nave  is  that  if  we  lose  half 
of  the  industry,  the  morale  will  be  disorganized.  We  would  be  very 
much  disorganized  on  a  half  basis. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  there  are  no  comparative  pictures  pro- 
duced in  this  country  which  would  justify  the  fixing  of  value  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  a  duty.     .        . 

Mr.  Turner.  My  thought  is  this :  If  you  will  show  me  a  picture, 
or  run  it  across  the  screen,  I  can  look  at  that  picture,  and  by  analyzing 
the  actors  in  it  and  the  sets  that  were  used,  can  approximately  state 
what  that  picture  would  cost  in  this  country  to  make. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  can  not  compare  one  picture  with  another 
any  more  than,  to  use  your  own  illustration,  you  can  compare  one 
piece  of  statuary  with  another. 

Mr.  Turner.  Thev  are  all  different,  of  course. 

Senator  Jones.  Tney  are  all  different,  and  one  piece  of  statuary 
does  not  compete  with  another  piece  of  statuary,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  it  does  in  instances.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
always  -does.  Of  course,  one  antique  might  not  compete  with 
another.  However,  I  went  into  a  gallery  me  other  day  to  choose 
a  piece.  They  certainly  competed  with  each  other,  because  it  took 
me  some  time  to  decide  on  the  piece  I  should  buy  for  my  wife. 

Senator  Jones.  In  what  way  does  the  foreign  picture  compete  with 
the  domestic  picture  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  They  are  the  same  picture.  The  foreign  and  domestic 
pictures  are  the  same,  except  in  two  respects.  The  foreign  picture 
costs  about  one-tenth  what  the  American  picture  costs,  and  the 
forei^  picture,  in  the  making,  is  often  atmospherically  different; 
that  IS  to  say,  the  Italian  pictures,  for  example,  show  up  differently 
from  the  American  pictures.  There  is  an  entirely  different  atmosphere. 
Many  are  brought  over  here  that  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  this 
country.  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  only  the  successful  ones.  Every 
one  of  these  has  made  a  lot  of  money. 

Senator  Jones.  You  would  not  sell  the  foreign  picture  in  com- 
petition with  the  domestic  picture.  How  would  they  compete? 
How  would  the  one  interfere  with  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Here  is  the  way  they  interfere:  If  64  pictures 
made  abroad  are  introduced  into  this  country  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  that  number  is  being  brought  in  or  advertised,  then  they  are 
competing  to  just  that  extent.  In  other  words,  our  studios  are  idle 
and  foreign  studios  are  used  to  make  these  pictures. 

Senator  Jones.  You  gentlemen  want  the  American  people  to  see 
that  picture,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  would  not  make  the  same  kind  of  pictures, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  TURNER.  Well,  we  make  the  same  general  kind  of  picture. 

Senator  Jones.  You  think  it  is  good  enough  for  the  American 
people,  do  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Turner.  Oh,  mind  you,  their  pictures  on  the  average,  are 
no  better  than  ours. 

Senator  Jones.  But  the  particular  picture  itself  has  some  value 
to  the  American  people,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Surely. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  plan  would  tend  to  deprive  the  American 
people  of  the  opportunity  to  see  these  pictures,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr,  Turner.  Your  present  proposed  tariff  would  not  deprive 
them  of  the  opportimity  because  it  is  not  lar^e  enough. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  want  a  lareer  tariff,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  want  a  tariff  so  that  our  industry  will  not  be 
taken  to  the  other  side.     We  don't  want  to  be  vtoped  out. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  worck,  you  want  a  tarin  raised  to  a  point 
where  the  foreign  picture  will  not  be  able  to  come  in  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir;  we  want  them  to  come  in. 

Senator  Jones.  If  it  does  come  in  and  is  exhibited,  how  can  you 
.compete  with  that  picture?  The  picture  either  takes  the  place  of 
one  of  yours  or  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  do  not  want  to  eliminate  anything  that  is 
artistic. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  assume  that  it  comes  in  here  and  is  going 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  American  people,  and  they  are  to  have  the 
opportimity  to  see  it,  how  does  it  affect  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  means  one  picture  more  that  we  do  not  make  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  say  it  is  going  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  answered  the  question  only  partially.  I  do 
not  want  to  destroy  things  that  are  artistic  in  this,  country,  but  if 
they  are  made  abroad  for  onci-tenth  of  what  we  can  make  them  for 
here,  they  could  be  brought  in  under  a  heavier  duty  and  produce 
more  revenue.  If  a  man  has  to  put  up  $30,000  or  $40,000  in  order  to 
bring  a  picture  into  this  country,  he  will  do  it,  but  he  will  not  do  it 
in  as  many  instances  as  if  there'  were  no  tariff  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  point  is  to  exclude  as  many  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  exactly. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  your  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Our  purpose  is  to  exclude  all  except  those  that  have 
artistic  viJue.  They  will  be  sold  to  the  American  public.  Remem- 
ber, they  have  salacious  pictures.  They  make  pictures  that  can  not 
be  shown  in  this  country.     They  do  not  cater  only  to  beauty. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  to  pass  the  censors,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  wish  they  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  under  this  bill  they  do. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  a  number  of  States  tney  have  no  censors. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  under  the  bill  itself  they  have  to. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  want  to  add  one  thing  on  the  question  of  revenue. 
These  54  pictures,  for  instance,  that  I  have  referred  to  several  times, 
will  average  5,000  feet,  we  will  say.  That  makes  approximately 
2,700,000  leet.  Now,  your  total  revenue  that  you  got  from  those 
pictures  was  $8,100.  That  is  all  that  vou  got.  The  intake  of  those 
pictures — and  I  have  made  it  so  low  that  nobody  can  quibble  about 
it — is  $13,500,000.  The  American  cost  of  those  pictures — I  am  mak- 
ing a  rough  guess  and  am  still  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt— 
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is  86,750,000.  That  would  be  the  cost  in  this  country.  If  we  add 
50  per  cent  tariff  to  that,  we  would  receive  from  those  54  pictures 
alone  $3,375,000  instead  of—; — 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Under  50  percent,  would  they  all 
have  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir;  under  the  50  per  cent  rate  they  would  not 
all  have  come  in.  I  do  think,  however,  a  large  percentage  would 
have  come  in.  I  can  give  you  the  returns  from  a  number  of  them. 
They  gross  over  $200,000. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  the  American 
valuation,  but  there  is  one  thin^  sure,  and  that  is  that  no  Aiatter 
what  is  done  with  other  industries,  if  you  want  the  film  industry 
to  stay  in  this  country,  you  have  got  to  base  your  tariff  on  the  Amer- 
ican valuation  in  this  instance,  because  you  can  put  1,000  per  cent  on 
the  foreign  value  and  it  will  not  do  any  good. 

Senator  McLean.  If  we  put  on  a  tariff  that  will  half  equalize  the 
difference  in  cost,  you  are  willing  to  take  your  chances,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  have  to  take  our  chances. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  submit  that  Mr.  Turner  should  file  a  brief  and 
lay  these  facts  fully  before  us. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  it  would  be  well  to  do  that. 

How  many  more  witnesses  are  there  on  this  film  question  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  should  like  to  speak. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  been  on  this  question  for  two  hours.  We 
have  a  list  here  which  is  quite  a  long  one  and  which  we  want  to 
finish  to-day.  We  can  not  hear  everybody  to-day  and  get  through 
unless  you  pool  your  issues. 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  are  only  one  or  two  of  us  in  opposition  to 
this,  and  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  chance. 

8TATZMEVT  OF  PAITL^.  TURVSR,  RSPRESSVTniO  ACTOHS'  BQITZTT  ASSOCXATIOV. 
AN  AD  VALOREM  DUTY  BASED  UPON  AMERICAN  VALUATION  IS  NECESSARY. 

Paragraph  1451  of  the  Fordney  tariff  act  provides  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
upon  mm  negatives  or  positives  'imported  in  any  form  for  use  m  any  way  in  con- 
nection with  motion  picture  exhibits. " 

Application  is  hereoy  made  for  an  increase  in  this  duty  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Manufacturing  costs  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  England  are  so  very  much 
lower  than  in  this  country  and  there  is  sucn  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  making 
n€|;atives  that  neither  a  specific  nor  a  footage  tax  will  be  feasible  or  equitable. 

Manufacturing  costs  in  the  United  States  range  from  $10  per  foot,  or  $50,000  for  an 
ordinary  five-reel  feature  of  5,000  feet,  to  $60  per  foot  in  case  of  a  superspecial. 

Abroad  the  average  cost  varies  according  to  the  country,  but  an  approxmiate  average 
is  less  than  $2  per  foot,  or  $10,000  for  a  completed  5-reel  feature,  and  less  than  $50,000, 
or  less  than  $10  a  foot,  for  a  superspecial. 

The  average  cost  of  such  a  superspecial  in  the  United  States  would  not  be  less  than 
$300,000. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that  not  only  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  necessary,  but 
it  must  be  based  upon  an  American  valuation. 

A  60  per  cent  aa  valorem  duty  based  upon  foreign  value  is,  under  usual  circum- 
stances, only  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  approximately  10  per  cent  based  upon  American 
valuation. 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  MOTION -PICTURE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  admission  fees  annually  paid  to  see  motion  pictures  exceeds  $750,000,000. 
The  estimated  investmept  in  the  making  of  motion  pictures  and  accessories  (such 
as  electric  lighting,  building  of  sets,  transportation,  costuming,  etc.)  is  $250,000,000. 
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Mr.  Saul  F.  Rogen,  representing  the  producers  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  the  number  of  peoi)le  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the 
industry  exceeds  250,000.    We  concur  in  this. 

The  number  of  motion-picture  houses  is  approximately  18,000. 

Story  films  (as  distinguished  from  comics,  news  reels,  etc.)  of  importance  are  divided 
into  tmree  classes:  (1)  Ordinary  feature  films,  about  five  reels  in  length,  costing  between 
$50,000  and  $80,000.  These  comprise  in  number  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
output;  (2)  specif,  featuring  leadmg  actors,  or  of  a  spectacular  nature,  costing  from 
$100,000  to  $250,000;  (3)  superspecials,  such  as  **The  tiirth  of  a  Nation,"  costing  from 
$250,000  to  $750,000  each;  in  this  class  of  films  a  laige  number  of  people,  often  as 
many  as  5,0CK),  are  employed. 

The  principal  producing  centers  are  California  and  New  York.  Until  about  a  year 
ago  the  investment  of  several  million  dollars  in  a  half  dozen  or  more  studios  at  F<^ 
Lee,  N.  J.,  was  being  used,  but  there  is  practically  no  output  from  there  at  this  time. 

The  annual  production  of  feature  films  of  the  above  classes  is  approximately^  750. 

The  principal  divisions  in  the  industry  are:  (a)  Producers,  (6)  distributors. 
(c)  exhibitors. 

In  production  the  principal  employees  and  contributors  are  authors,  scenario 
writers,  directors,  actors,  electricians,  scenic  artists,  camera  men,  scene  and  set 
builders,  and  many  specialists  in  matters  of  detail. 

The  large  producers  are  few,  less  than  a  half  dozen  in  number,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  also  distributors,  and  in  addition  to  being  producers  and  distributors,  own  or 
control  a  large  number  of  theaters  for  exhibition  purposes. 

LABOR  DOES  NOT  RECEIVE  MORE  TBAN  A  LIVING   WAGE. 

While  it  appears  that  in  Germany,  Ital^,  and  France  average  five-reel  pictures, 
including  specials  and  superspecials,  are  being  manufactured  at  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
third  the  cost  in  the  United  States,  yet  the  annual  earnings  of  fully  96  per  cent  of  those 
employed  in  making  motion  pictures  in  the  United  States  are  no  more  than,  and  in 
many  cases  less  than,  a  living  wage. 

Figures  regarding  the  actor  illustrate  the  situation:  Over  80  per  cent  are  emplo^-ed 
by  the  day,  and,  figuring  high,  receive  an  average  of  $7.50.  Again,  figuring  high, 
tnese  workers  in  normal  times  receive  less  than  26  weeks*  work  per  annum.  The  best 
available  survey  shows  approximately  23  weeks.  In  any  event,  the  average  wage 
in  normal  times  is  $3.75  per  day  or  less. 

Approximately  16  per  cent  employed  by  the  day  or  week  receive  from  $8  to  $16 
per  working  day  and  average  during  the  year  approximately  half-time  employment, 
making  the  average  wage  from  $4  to  $8  per  day.  Among  tlfe  4  per  cent  remaining 
are  included  the  well-advertised  stars,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  are  employed 
upon  a  profit-sharing  basis,  their  compensation  being  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  the  success  of  the  picture. 

This  latter  class  will  be  least  affected  by  any  transfer  of  production  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  as  a  large  percentage  of  these  will  be  employed  wherever  production 
is  made.  The  smaller  actors,  electricians,  scenic  artists  and  scene  builders,  car- 
penters, etc.,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  motion  pictures  as  a  specialty,  will  be 
most  affected . 

DECLINE  IN  PRODUCTION — INCREASE  IN  IMPORTATION. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1920,  145  companies  were  making  plays  in  Southern  California 
and  63  companies  in  and  about  New  York.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1921,  61  com- 
panies were  making  pictures  in  California  and  22  companies  in  and  about  New  York. 
In  other  words,  the  decline  in  prodnction,  figured  according  to  the  number  of  com- 
panies employed,  has  been  well  over  60  per  cent. 

Since  the  armistice  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1921  (a  period  of  over  two  years), 
not  more  than  four  foreign-made  pictures  were  being  exhibited  in  the  United  States. 
Between  the  1st  of  January,  1921,  and  the  30th  of  December,  1921,  at  least  25  forei^- 
made  nictures  (over  75  per  cent  being  made  in  Germany  and  the  balance  being 
divided  among  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Norway)  were  imported  into  and  have 
been  exhibited  in  this  country.  The  names  of  the  principal  pictures  are  as  follows: 
One  Arabian  Night,  Passion,  All  For  a  Woman,  Vendetta,  Gypsy  Blood,  Deception. 
The  Great  Impersonation,  The  Bonny  Briar  Bride,  The  Golem,  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Cah- 
gari,  Theodora,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  I  Accuse,  Carnival,  Hamlet,  Road  to  London. 
Blanchette,  Mirarka,  and  The  Polish  Dancer. 

A  low  estimate  of  the  receipts  from  the  above  pictures  is  $250,000  each. 

Practically  the  whole  distribution  has  been  made  by  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation,' the  First  National.  Goldwyn,  the  United  Artists,  and  Path6  FWres. 
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The  following  foreign-made  motion  pictures  are  now  being  advertised  for  early 
release  in  the  United  States:  Sultanas  of  Love,  Alf's  Button,  Intrigue.  The  Call  of 
Youth,  The  Red  Peacock,  John  Forrest  Finds  Himself,  Sir  Ame's  Treasure,  Nero, 
T.ady  Godiva.  The  Orderly,  The  Last  Payment,  Indian  Tomb,  Mistress  of  the  World, 
Pharaoh's  Wife.  King,  Queen,  and  John,  Dan^rous  Lives,  The  Ship,  Possession, 
nigamist,  Sherlock  Holmes,  Judgment,  L'AUantide,  Power  of  the  Borgias,  and  Fabiola. 

In  nearly  every  instance  these  pictures  are  being  released  by  the  nrms  just  named. 

In  other  words,  within  the  last  18  months  American  production  has  gone  off  over 
^  per  cent  while  foreign  importation  and  exhibition  has  increased,  more  than  500 
per  cent,  with  the  reasonable  probability  that  the  importations  for  the  year  1922  will 
largely  exceed  those  of  1921. 

A^  very  large  percentage  of  the  above  pictures  were  made  by  Oerman.  French. 
Italian,  and  Kn^^lish  firms,  but  among  those  advertised  to  be  shown  there  are  several 
made  by  American  firms  abroad.  For  instance,  Mr.  Fox  made  ^'Nero"  in  Italy. 
Had  he  made  it  here,  he  would  have  kept  a  laige  studio  busy  for  a  half  year  and 
i^iven  employment  to  several  thousand  people. 

The  pictures  made  by  American  firms  abroad  will  continuallv  increase,  as  some  of 
the  lai^  concerns,  like  the  Famous  Pla^ers-Lasky,  already  liave  studios  abroad, 
and  others  are  arranging  to  purchase  or  build  studios. 

The  reason  the  producers  object  to  a  tarifiF  is  because  they  now  in  laige  part  do, 
and  eventually  intend  to  entirely,  control  distribution  and  exhibition,  and  thus  be 
able  to  regulate  the  admission  price,  and  therefore  it  is  to  their  interest  to  manufac- 
ture cheaply  abroad.  The  argument  based  upon  expected  foreign  retaliation  is 
%vithout  merit. 

The  Actors'  Equity  Association  represents  the  workers  in  the  motion-picture  field. 
It  respectfully  submits  that  the  specious  and  dust-throwing  aiguments  of  the  motion- 
picture  producers  in  this  country  against  the  imposition  of  a  duty  means  one  thing, 
and  one  thing  only — that  they,  being  few  in  number,  and  practically  controlline 
among  them  not  only  production  and  distribution  but  also  exhibition,  have  decidea 
that  at  the  proper  time  these  controlling  companies  can  get  together  and  by  mutual 
a^eement  and  for  mutual  protection  can  and  will  control  the  price  of  admission  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  that  the  producers  are  in  a  position  where  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  manufacture  where  it  costs  the  least,  even  though  this  may  mean  the 
transplanting  of  a  major  part  of  the  motion-picture  industry  to  Europe. 

The  largest  single  concern,  the  Famous  Playeis-Lasky  Gcurpoiation,  is  already  being 
proceeded  against  by  the  United  States  as  a  violator  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  switching  the  industry  is  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
A  studio  is  but  four  walls.  It  is  easily  convertible  for  other  uses.  Inside  the  studio 
the  nkain  equipment  is  the  electrical  equipment.  This  can  be  boxed  and  sent  any- 
where.   The  rest  is  negligible  in  amount  and  in  value. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  if  American  producers  had  not  made  definite  plans  to 
go  abroad  they  would  fight  for  a  tariff  inst^ul  of  a^nst  it. 

The  Government  reports  plainly  show  that  the  industry  in  Europe  is  coming  back 
and  coming  back  fast.  A  late  trade  report  says  that  there  are  now  in  operation  or 
prepsuing  to  operate  1,600  films  companies  in  Germany  alone,  and  that  it  is  even 
DOW  the  second  largest  industry  in  Germany.  Even  though  this  statement  be  dis- 
counted 50  per  cent  it  spells  immediate  and  vital  competition,  and  it  is  perfectly 
apparent  that  if  the  four  or  five  leading  producers-distributors-exhibitors  who  virtually 
control  and  practically  own  the  industry  in  the  United  States  had  not  decided  to 
manufacture  abroad  they  would  be  fighting  this  situation  which  is  sure  to  come  by 
overy  means  in  their  power. 

The  argument  advanced  by  them  aeainst  the  tariff  that  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  will  retaliate  is  futile.  Germany  and  France  have  already  acted,  ana 
it.  is  only  common  sense  to  assume  that  as  each  of  the  countries  just  named  badly  needs 
revenue  they  will,  regardless  of  any  action  we  may  take,  place  a  tax  on  our  exports 
to  them. 

Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  these  countries  who  have  not  acted  have 
(*very  motive  to  oo  so  in  oraer  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  their  own  manufacturers 
to  rebuild  a  native  industry,  just  as  Germany  has  done. 

From  a  revenue  standpoint  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  should  yield  the  largest 
return.  Even  this  i)ercenta^  of  duty  will,  with  present  manufacturing  costs,  permit 
of  importation  at  a  substantial  profit. 

A  mere  camparison  of  European  and  American  manufacturing  costs  makes  it 
apparent  that  a  substantial  ad  valorem  duty  based  upon  American  valuation  is 
necessary  to  save  the  industry  from  going  abroad. 
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The  disproportion  between  such  manufacturing  costs  is  so  large  that  it  is  not  expecte<1 
that  even  a  auty  of  60  per  cent  will  prevent  auurge  proportion  of  the  industry  twa. 
going  to  Europe. 

Its  e£fect  will  be  to  make  the  producer  careful  to  import  into  this  country  onh 
pictures  eBi)ecially  suited  for  the  American  market. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  makes  it  evident  that  once  this  fact  of  suitability  is  decided 
upon  a  60  per  cent  duty  is  as  readily  leviable  and  will  be  as  readily  paid  as  a  30  per 
cent  dut>r.  For  instance,  ''Deception"  cost  less  than  $30,000  to  make  in  Gennaxiy. 
David  Griffith  estimates  that  it  would  have  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000  to  make  in  this 
country.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that  "Deception"  cost  $50,000  to  make  instead 
of  $30,000.  A  60  per  cent  duty  based  on  $500,000  would  be  $300,000.  Add  to  Uub 
the  foreign  cost  of  $50,000  and  we  have  a  total  of  $350,000  which  the  producer  would 
pay  to  lay  down  the  nlm  in  the  United  States  as  against  a  $500,000  cost  here.  In 
other  words,  a  saving  of  $150,000. 

Again,  let  us  assume  the  case  of  a  picture  costing  $20,000  to  make  in  Europe  and 
$100,000  in  the  United  States.  In  such  case  the  duty  would  be  $60,000,  the  cost 
$20,000,  and  for  $80,000  the  producer  owns  a  picture  which  would  cost  him  $100,000 
in  this  country,  a  saving  of  $20,000. 

The  revenue  to  be  derived  will  be  very  laT]ge.  Let  us  assume  that  with  a  60  per  cent 
duty  two-thirds  of  the  industry  is  saved  to  this  country  and  onlv  one-third  goes  abroad. 
Let  us  further  assume  that  the  annual  consumption  is  750  films,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $75,000.  This  covers,  of  course,  only  feature  films  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
news  reels,  comics,  educational  ana  other  features  which  ep  to  make  up  a  program. 
The  total  value  of  these  is  $56,250,000.  One-third  of  this  is  $18,750,000,  and  60  per 
cent  of  this  is  $11,250,000. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  not  only  unjust  but  impossible  for  American  labor  to  compete  with  European 
labor  upon  the  present  10  to  1  oasis. 

The  men  andf  women  who  work  in  the  industry  have  spent  many  years  equipping 
themselves  for  the  work  and  have  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  creation  ana 
upbuilding  of  this  industry,  which  is  clearly  entitled  to  be  labeled  "Made  in 
America. " 

The  employers — ^the  producing  class — should  not  be  permitted  to  abolish  this 
industry  for  purely  selfish  reasons.  Neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  spend  abroad 
for  European  labor  and  European  materials  the  millions  of  dollars  collected  in  adnuB- 
sion  fees  in  the  United  States  without  paying  a  substantial  tribute  to  the  United 
States. 

The  proposed  tariff  of  60  per  cent  will  yield  a  substantial  revenue,  and  at  the  same 
time  anord  a  fair  measure  of  protection  to  the  workers  in  the  industry,  and  should 
be  allowed. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  EXBB80N,  NEW  YO&K  CITY,  INDEPEND- 
ENT PR0DT7CEB. 

* 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  1 
have  no  interest  in  the  raw  stock.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  It  does 
not  mean  enough  to  me  to  count.  I  am  interested  solely  in  the 
finished  product. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  answer  vour  questions  as  to  why  the  producers 
are  not  mterested  in  this  tarin.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  wish  to  ask  because  I  have  no  secrets  and  want 
to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  that  Mr.  Griffith  is  the  only  independent  producer 
who  is  in  favor  of  the  tariff.  I  am  another.  I  want  to  say  that  there 
are  other  independent  producers  who  are  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  but 
they  do  not  dare  to  come  here  and  say  so. 

I^nator  McCumber.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  in 
favor  of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I' am  in  favor  of  a  high  tariff. 

I  am  speaking  as  an  independent  producer  of  motion  pictures  in 
America,  with  no  financial  interest  in  the  importation  of  foreign  films. 
The  independent  producers  who  (I  say  it  with  all  modesty)  have 
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always  led  the  way  in  the  artistic  development  of  the  motion  picture, 
are  nnding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  market  their  productions  be- 
cause ofme  ruinous  competition  of  cheaply  made  foreign  films. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Emerson;  We  would  like  what  we  can  get. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  what  is  it — 50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Fifty,  but,  better  yet,  60. 

The  leading  independent  producer  of  America  is  and  always  has 
been  Mr.  D.  W.  Griffith,  a  man  who  has  done  more  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  motion  picture  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together.  Mr. 
Griffith  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend  this  hearing  and  speak  for 
himself,  but,  unfortunately,  the  hearing  comes  at  a  time  when  he  is 
engaged  in.  putting  on  his  new  picture  in  Boston,  and  he  could  not 
possiolv  be  nere.  Last  Saturday  the  secretary  of  his  company  tele- 
phonea  me  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Griffith  wished  me  to  speak  for  him. 
He  later  sent  me  a  letter.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Griffith  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  what  I  am  to  say  to  you  and  is  in  hearty  accord  with 
every  word. 

The  other  independent  producers  are  also  in  favor  of  the  tariff, 
but  do  not  dare  to  say  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Because  tneir  pictures  are  distributed  by  these  big 
corporations  who  are  making  the  pictiires  in  Europe,  and  they  are 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  an  imfair  statement.  The  only  dissenting 
view  was  expressed  by 

Mr.  Emerson  (interposing).  I  will  tell  you  that  everv  independent 
producer  that  I  have  spoken  to  has  said  that  he  is  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  an  unfair  statement. 

Senator  McCumber.  Just  a  moment,  please.  You  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  testify  and  others  will  nave  an  equal  opportimity 
without  being  interrupted. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  beg  the  committee's  pardon. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  language  .which  you  used  was  improper 
lan^age  to  be  used  before  this  committee.  I  ou  have  had  an  oppor- 
timity to  speak,  and  the  committee  desires  to  accord  that  same 
opportunity  to  other  witnesses,  who  should  be  courteously  treated, 
not  only  by  the  committee  but  by  all  others  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  are  not  asking  you  merely  to  adopt  this  schedule 
of  the  Fordney  House  bill,  which  provides  for  a  30  per  cent  tariff 
based  on  American  valuation,  but  we  are  asking  you,  on  behalf  of 
250,000  American  citizens  engaged  in  the  production  of  motion 
pictures,  that  you  should  at  least  double  that  30  per  cent  tariff, 
making  it  60  per  cent,  or  at  least  50  per  cent,  on  the  American 
valuation.  I  do  not  come  before  you  as  an  expert  in  economics. 
My  training  and  experience  have  not  been  along  that  line,  and  it 
would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  try  to  tell  a  committee  of  experts 
such  as  yourselves  what  the  British  Qovemment  or  the  French 
Government,  or  any  other  Government,  is  likely  to  do  in  retaliation 
in  case  America  puts  a  tariff  on  foreign  films.  That  is  a  matter,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  can  safely  leave  to  your  superior  knowledge, 
as  you  certsJnly  know  better  than  we  do  wnat  has  been  the  reaction 
of  foreign  Governments  to  our  tariff  legislation  in  the  past,  and  what, 
therefore,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future. 
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The  mere  fact  that  an  interested  individual  or  a  group  of  interested 
individuals  in  England  or  France  or  anywhere  else  may  have  uttered 
certain  threats^  it  seems  to  me,  means  very  little,  because,  after  all, 
the  imposition  of  tariff  duties  is  a  governmental  function.  But  it 
does  seem  to  us  simply  common  horse  sense  to  assume  that  European 
countries  are  going  to  put  a  tariff  on  films  whether  we  do  or  not, 
because  they  are  all  aesperately  hard  up  and  are  going  to  raise 
money  from  every  possible  source.  They  have  already  done  it  in 
France  and  in  Australia,  and  to  me  it  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that 
the  action  of  these  countries  is  to  punish  us  for  our  misconduct  in 

Eassing  a  tariff  bill  which  hasn't  yet  been  passed.  At  any  rate,  they 
ave  put  the  tariff  on.  It  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  these  two  countries, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  take  it  off,  even  if  you  do  not  pass  this  bill, 
so  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

As  to  the  action  of  Australia  in  raising  its  tariff,  that  is  a  joke.  It 
means  nothing  at  all.  They  have  raised  their  tariff,  I  am  informed, 
from  IJd.  to  3d.  per  foot  of  film,  which  means,  of  course,  that  the 
raise  itself  amounts  to  l^d.  per  foot.  Now,  what  does  that  amount  to 
on  a  5,000-foot  feature  picture  ?  It  amounts  to  exacUy  £31  58.,  which 
equals,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchai^e,  $128.75.  Wno  cares  a  hoot 
about  a  tax  of  $128.75  on  a  feature  mm,  the  sales  of  which  run  into 
hundreds  of  thousands?  If  .that  is  a  sample  of  the  retaliation  they 
speak  of,  we  needn't  waste  any  sleep  over  that. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are  not  asking  for  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff.  We  welcome  the  better  European  films  as  providing 
a  healthr  artistic  stimulus  and  competition.  But  we  do  ask  a 
tariff  sufficiently  high  to  bring  the  cost  of  these  imported  films  some- 
where near  what  they  would  cost  if  made  in  America,  and  thus  not 
only  secure  from  these  importations  funds  for  the  Government, 
but  also  protect  from  destruction  this  great  industry  which  has 
been  built  up  chiefly  since  1914. 

I  have  said  that  we  do  not  seek  a  prohibitive  tariff,  and  we  do 
not.  But  if  a  tariff  battle  should  by  an^  chance  ensue  between 
America,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  forei^  countries  which  pro- 
duce pictures,  on  the  other,  I  can  not  for  tne  life  of  me  see  where 
they  would  have  a  possible  chance  to  win,  for  the  sixnple  reason 
that  the  American  market  is  more  than  four  times  greater  than  the 
market  of  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world  combined.  I  have 
talked  many  times  with  the  largest  producers  and  distributors  iii 
this  cotmtry,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  their  for- 
eign sales  amoimted  to  more  than  18  per  cent  of  their  total  sales, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  very  much  less. 

The  largest  producing  organization  and  the  largest  distributing 
organization  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation.  They  also  have  a  most  complete  and  enective  or- 
ganization for  the  foreign  distribution  of  their  products.  Nat- 
urally they  are  not  spreading  broadcast  the  details  of  their  busi- 
ness, but  I  have  it  on  what  I  consider  very  good  authority  that 
their  total  salcvS  last  year  were  around  $37,000,000,  while  their 
foreign  sales  were  around  $4,000,000.  So  it  is  easy  to  figure  out 
that  their  foreign  sales  amounted  to  10.8  of  their  total  sales.  Now 
these  figures  may  be  challenged,  but  in  that  case  I  feel  so  confi- 
dent of  their  approximate  accuracy  that  I  would  suggest,  if  I  may 
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so  far  presiune,  that  an  investigation  on  your  part  could  very  easily 
establish  their  truth  or  their  falsity. 

The  whole  point  of  my  contention  is  simply  this,  that  if  all  the 
inarkets  of  the  world  were  cut  oS  from  American  pictures,  and  if, 
in  turn,  the  American  market  were  cut  oflf  from  foreign  pictures — ^a 
condition,  mind  you,  which  I  neither  anticipate  nor  wish^but  if 
by  any  chance  it  should  happen,  American  producers  with  nothing 
but  their  American  markets  to  draw  from  could  still  pay  good, 
round,  living  Ajnerican  salaries  to  everybody  concerned,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  for  themselves  a  very  handsome  profit.  I  do 
not  bdieve  that  statement  can  by  any  possibility  be  convincingly 
or  successfully  contradicted. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  situation  is  ever  coming 
to  pass,  because  I  take  no  stock  in  all  this  hysteria  about  retaliation. 

As  I  see  it,  an  adequate  tariff  will  have  two  results  and  no  more : 
First,  it  will  raise  funds  for  the  Government,  and,  secondly,  it  will 
preserve  to  America  at  least  a  part  of  our  industry  instead  of  letting 
it  be  transferred  bodily  to  Europe,  a  process  which  is  taking  place 
at  the  present  time  witn  alarming  rapidity. 

I  hope  that  you  will  realize,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  the  high* 
priced  stars  who  are  going  to  suner  by  the  destruction  of  the  indus- 
try here.  The  producers  will  still  deal  with  these  stars  because 
they  need  them.  Nor  will  the  highly  paid  directors  be  affected. 
It  IS  the  little  fellows,  the  rank  ana  me,  the  artisans  and  the  work- 
people, who  are  being  driven,  more  and  more  every  day,  out  of 
employment.  What  many  producers  are  doing  to-day  and  what 
every  one  of  us  will  have  to  do  unless  we  have  uiis  tariff  is  to  take 
an  American  director  or  an  American  star  and  go  over  to  Europe 
to  make  our  pictures.  We  shall  employ  European  actors,  ^scenic 
artists,  carpenters,  dectricians,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  while  all 
these  classes  in  America  will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  these  pictures  made  over  there 
would  be  as  popular  as  the  domestic  pictures  ?^ 

Mr.  Emebson.  The  proof  of  the  puddingis  in  the  eating.  Senator. 
One  picture  ran  16  weeks  at  the  Criterion  Theater. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  pictures  have  been  imported  ? 

Afr.  Emebson.  How  many  1 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  should  say  four  or  five  himdred,  at  a  guess.  The 
Famous  Players  Corporation  said  that  they  had  about  200  pictures 
that  were  bad.  They  were  German  pictures  and  they  could  not  use 
one.    That  may  be  true,  but  one  came  out  named  '' Deception." 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  case  that  our  people  would 
go  there  and  make  the  pictures  ? 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  not  only  think  they  would,  but  they  are  doing  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  they  making  that  kind  of  picture  ? 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  do  not  mean  tnat  they  are  making  the  bad  pic- 
tures.    They  are  making  good  ones. 

Senator  Jones.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Emebson.  'Theodora,'^  for  instance,  had  a  run  of  about  12  or 
13  weeks.  ''Hamlet'*  had  a  run  at  the  As  tor 'Theater  for  weeks. 
"Passion''  ran  for  weeks  and  broke  all  records.  ''Deception"  ranfor 
4  weeks  at  the  Riviera,  breaking  all  records. 
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These  German  pictures  have  smut  m  them  which  won't  go  in 
America.  They  bring  them  over  and  they  get  clever  men  who  retitle 
them  and  fix  them  up  and  make  them  fit  for  American  consumption. 
They  sell  them  for  fortunes  in  this  country  and  the  importers  get  the 
money.  The  Government  gets  nothing.  The  Amencan  workman, 
of  whom  there  are  250,000  m  the  motion-picture  business,  is  bein^ 
thrown  out  of  work. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  not  a  prediction  as  to  what  may  happen;  it  is 
happening  to-day.  The  Famous  Players-Lasky  organization  have  a 
studio  in  London,  another  in  Berlin,  another  in  India,  and,  I  under- 
stand, the  J  are  planning  one  in  France.  They  have  engaged  the 
German  director,  Ernst  Lubitch,  and  are  bringing  him  to  America 
for  six  weeks  to  study  the  latest  improvements  in  American  produc- 
tion, so  that  he  can  then  go  back  to  Gennany  and  make  pictures 
which  will  have  even  a  better  sale  in  America  tnan  those  he  has  sent 
over  here  already;  and  he  will  make  them  with  German  actors 
receiving  from  4  cents  a  day  up,  and  not  very  far  up,  either. 

Senator  Jones.  Four  cents  a  day? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  at  4  cents  a  day  he  will  not  last  very  long. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  he  will;  because  he  is  getting  8  mar&  which, 
normally,  means  $2.  The  same  man  in  America  is  paid  $7.50  for  the 
same  work,  and  the  other  salaries  are  in  proportion. 

Senator  Jones.  I  still  think  that  the  4-cents-a-day  man  will  starve 
to  death  before  he  competes  with  you  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  because  4  cents  means  8  marks. 

Senator  Jones.  That  does  not  amoimt  to  anything,  even  in  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  Emerson.  In  Italy  you  can  get  an  extra  man  for  40  cents  a 
day,  American  money. 

Senator  Jones.  That  may  be  the  fact,  but  it  is  also  the  fact  that, 
in  my  judgment,  that  a  4-cents-a-day  man  can  not  last  very  long. 

Mr.  Emekson.  As  the  exchange  situation  improves,  the  situation 
generally  will  improve. 

In  England  and  France  the  Famous  Players  did  not  find  any  good 
directors,  so  they  sent  over  American  directors  to  make  their  pic- 
tures, with  European  actors,  scene  painters,  carpenters,  electricians, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  the  cost  of  the  pictures,  of  course,  being 
but  a  fraction  of  what  thev  would  cost  in  America. 

Meantime  the  Famous  rlajrers'  studio  in  New  York  is  closed,  and 
their  Los  Angeles  studio,  which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  working 
10  companies,  is  to-day  working  3.  European  actors  and  workmen 
are  getting  employment  and  the  Americans  are  walking  the  streets, 
or  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Fox  is  doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  He  sent  his  best  director, 
Mr.  Edwards,  to  Kome,  where  he  has  just  completed  a  picture  called 
'^Nero,"  and  is  just  now  about  to  start  another,  to  be  followed,  un- 
doubtedly, by  another  and  another  and  another.  Meanwhile  the 
activities  of  the  Fox  studio  in  New  York  have  been  reduced  from  6 
companies  to  3,  and  in  Los  Angeles  from  12  companies  to  4.  And 
that  brinffs  us,  gentlemen,  to  me  milk  in  the  coconut.  You  are 
confronted  here  by  an  anomalous  situation  which  you  must  have 
noted. 
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One  of  the  Senators  asked  why  are  these  producers  not  here  to 
speak  for  this  tariff.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Here  we  are  asking  for  a 
tariff  on  foreign  films,  and  the  big  producers  of  the  country  are  not 
with  us.  Now,  why?  There  is  a  good  reason,  and  it  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  simply  that  the  big  proaucers  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  shift  the  industry  to  the  place  where  they  can  produce  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  and  then  brine  their  products  back  here  where  they 
can  sell  at  the  highest  possible  price.  You  might  remember,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  distribution  of  pictures  in  America  is  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  distributing  organizations, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  same  big  producers  who  are 
opposing  this  bill.  Among  them  they  practically  control  the  thea- 
ters of  this  country,  and  fliey  consequently  can  almost  dictate  the 
prices  at  which  their  pictures  shall  be  sold. 

What  has  been  the  effect  so  far  upon  the  industry  in  America? 
It  is  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  effect  of  this  foreign  invasion 
began  to  be  lelt.  So,  I  should  like  to  give  you  some  comparative 
figures  as  to  the  condition  of  the  industry  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and 
to-day. 

In  New  York  a  year  and  a  half  ago  61  companies  were  working. 
To-day  but  22  companies  are  at  work. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  year  and  a  half  ago  147  companies  were  working, 
while  to-day  but  61  companies  are  working.  The  total  number  of 
companies  working  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  was  208,  while  to-dav  they  number  but  83. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  tlie  percentage  of  exportations  of  these 
pictures,  about  15  or  18  per  cent? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Not  possibly  more  than  18  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  percentage  of  pictures  imported  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  have  not  figured  the  percentage,  but  the  point  is 
this,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  the  exportation,  as  against  years  of  importa- 
tions, has  just  Begun,  so  that  tne  percentage  would  not  be  a  fair  one 
in  any  case.  , 

Senator  Jones.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that  if  these  peo- 
ple export  18  per  cent  of  their  product,  how  are  they  going  to  get 
paid  for  18  per  cent  of  their  product  unless  we  import  some  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

Senator  Jones.  How  are  these  people  who  are  exporting  going  to 
get  paid  for  their  exports  unless  we  import  something  1 

Mr.  Emebson.  We  have  no  objection  to  importing  something.  All 
we  ask  for  is  a  tariff  which  will  bring  the  cost  ot  the  imports  somewhere 
near  the  American  costs.  That  will  decrossc  the  importations,  of 
course. 

Senator  Jones.  Don't  vou  hope  to  exclude  a  lot  of  these  pictures  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  A  lot  oi  them  should  be  excluded. 

Senator  Jones.  And  isn't  that  stopping  importation  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Certainly.     Doesn't  any  tariff  stop  importations  ? 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  it  does,  but  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago 
to  leave  the  inference  that  you  did  not  want  to  exclude  them.  Did 
you  want  me  to  draw  that  inference  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  said  that  I  did  not  ask  for  a  prohibitive  tariff,  but 
that  the  good  ones  would 
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Senator  Jones  (interposing).  But  you  want  to  keep  a  lot  of  them 
out? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  are  these  people  who  export  18  per  cent  of 
their  product  going  to  get  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  exported  that  same  18  per  cent  when  there  was 
not  a  picture  made  in  Europe. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  job  to  keep  up  the  export  trade. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  if  it  comes  to  that  the 
American  market  is  sufficient  to  supply  this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  You  want  to  confine  these  people  to  the  American 
market  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  you  not  by  doing  that  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment the  very  people  for  whom  you  pretend  to  be  pleading  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  In  the  first  plaA,  we  would  be  affected  only  bj 
those  countries  which  make  tne  pictures,  which  are  comparatively 
few. 

Senator  Jones.  Three  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes;  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  that  is,  assum- 
ing that  they  are  going  to  retaliate. 

Senator  Jones.  Those  countries  want  wheat,  com,  oats,  and 
products  of  that  kind,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  are  they  going  to  compete  unless  they  can 
send  something  to  this  countrv  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  understana  what  you  mean,  but  we  do  not  want 
them  to  compete  to  the  extent  of  destroying  the  industry. 

Senator  Jones.  Some  of  these  gentleman  say  that  it  is  not  going 
to  destroy  the  industry. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Who  says  so  ? 

Senator  Jones.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  said  so. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Then  how  does  he  accoimt  for  the  fact  that  60  per 
cent  has  already  been  destroyed?    He  belongs  to  one  of  those  classes. 

Senator  Jones.  They  make  these  pictures  here  to-day,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  make  them  cheaper  over  there  than  ihey  can 
Jiere. 

Senator  Jones.  If  this  coimtry  gets  pictures  and  we  are  able  to 
exchange  some  wheat  and  some  com  and  some  beef  and  cotton  for 
those  pictures  and  our  people  are  not  hurt 

Mr.  Emerson  (interposing).  But  they  are  hurt.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  them  are  out  of  employment  now. 

Senator  Jones.  Thev  say  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Emerson.  But  I  can  prove  it.  He  said  his  activities  have  been 
reduced  60  per  cent. 

Senator  eJoNES.  But  that  has  not  been  caused  by  these  importa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Very  largely,  sir,  by  these  importations. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  pictures  have  come  in  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  fairly  accuratelv.  The 
general  concensus  of  opinion  among  distributors  is  that  the  business 
has  fallen  off  30  per  cent  this  year  ftom  normal. 
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Senator  Jones.  I  think  a  great  many  businesses  have  fallen  off 
much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Emerson.  But  the  production  activities  have  fallen  off  60  per 
cent,  whereas  the  other  is  30  per  cent.  It  must  be  because  of  foreign 
importations.  Of  course,  I  am  assuming  that  you  want  to  prot^t 
the  American  industry.  If  you  do  not  want  to,  I  nave  nothing  further 
to  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  10  minutes  have  run  to  20.  Will  you 
close  quickly? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  am  very  sorry.     I  can  stop  now,  if  you  wish  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  you  may  conclude. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  was  referring  a  moment  ago  to  the  effect  upon  the 
industry  in  America.  This  result  has  come  about  in  one  vear  and  a 
half  since  the  importation  of  foreign  films  be^an.  In  other  words, 
60  per  cent  of  the  industry  in  this  country  has  oeen  wiped  out  in  one 
year  and  a  half. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  a  large  part  of  this  decrease  in  production 
is  due  to  hard  times,  and  undoubtedly  a  large  part  of  it  is,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  you  might  suppose.  The  motion-picture  business 
is  peculiar.  It  is  not  affected  in  tne  same  way  as  tiie  clothing  business, 
for  example. 

In  hard  times  a  man  will  wear  an  old  suit  or  overcoat  another 
year,  although  it  mav  be  a  little  shabby.  Consequently,  consiunp- 
tion  of  and  demand  for  clothing  are  lessened.  Not  so  with  the  pic- 
tures. The  demand  for  pictures  to-day  by  the  theaters  which  ex- 
hibit them  is  by  no  means  60  per  cent  less  than  it  was  one  and  one-half 
years  ago,  because  comparatively  few  theaters  have  closed.  The 
exhibitors  are  making  less  monev  than  they  made  two  years  ago, 
but  they  have  to  have  pictures  to  keep  their  houses  open,  and  you  can 
bank  on  it  that  they  are  not  using  anything  like  60  per  cent  fewer 
pictures  than  the]^  used  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  And  yet  the  number 
of  pictures  made  in  tins  country  has  decreased  60  per  cent  in  a  year 
ana  a  half. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  in  the  theater  to-day;  that  is,  on  the 
speaking  stage.  As  far  as  patronage  is  concerned,  there  is  the  worst 
season  the  meater  has  known  for  20  years.  And  yet  more  plays 
have  been  produced  in  New  York  this  season  so  far  than  were  produced 
in  a  simili^period  last  season  or  the  season  before,  which  were  banner 
seasons.  Tney  must  keep  their  theaters  open,  and  so  must  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  motion-picture  theaters,  and  to  keep  them  open  they 
must  have  pictures.  To  be  sure,  they  can  occasionally  ring  in  an 
old  picture  which  they  can  get  cheap,  but  let  them  do  that  60  per  cent 
of  tne  time,  or  50  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  see  how 
long  they  will  hold  their  patronage.  They  do  not  dare  do  it.  They 
must  have  new  pictures^  And  yet  production  has  decreased  60  per 
cent  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

Will  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  films  lower  the  prices  of  ad- 
mission to  the  public?  I  think  not,  and  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  men  who  are  making  the  pictures  abroad  or  are  bringing  the 
cheap  forei^-made  pictures,  are  the  men  who  virtually  control 
distnbution  in  this  country  and  so  have  the  power  to  keep  prices  to 
the  highest  notch  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Durmg  the  past  years  dozens  of  these  European  pictures  bought  or 
made  at  a  ridiculously  low  cost  have  been  distributed  and  shown  in 
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every  theater  of  any  consequence  in  this  country,  but  I  hare  yet 
to  leam  of  a  single  instance  where  a  lower  admission  price  was 
charged  for  these  pictures  than  for  the  costly  American  products. 

Senator  Curtis.  Some  of  them  have  increased  the  price. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  public  has  not  profited,  the  exhibitors  have  not  profited,  but 
the  men  who  have  brought  these  pictures  into  this  country  and  dis- 
tributed them  have  made  millions.  It  has  been  very  fine  for  them, 
but  rather  tough  on  everybody  else  concerned,  including  the  Govern- 
ment, which  means  the  taxpayers. 

Senator  Jones.  How  are  they  affected  by  domestic  production, 
if  it  does  not  result  in  reducing  the  price  of  admission,  except  by  the 
exclusion  of  these  pictures  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  seems  to  me  so  obvious.  If  we  have,  for  instance, 
in  New  York,  we  will  say  on  Broadway,  five  high-class  motion-picture 
houses,  they  must  change  their  pictures  once  every  week.  That 
means  that  they  must  have  a  picture  every  week.  If  a  picture  comes 
from  Germany  and  plays  at  the  Capital  Theater,  for  instance,  and  we 
make  a  picture,  it  can  not  play  there  that  week.  I  am  not  advocating 
the  entire  destruction  of  competition. 

Senator  Jones.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  cost  of  pictures  is,  after 
all,  a  very  small  item.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  tne  desirability  or 
attractiveness  of  the  picture  which  controls  the  last  analysis. 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  controls  the  receipts  in  the  last  analysis  to  a 
very  large  extent.  But  they  can  make  as  attractive  pictures  as  we 
can.    The  good  ones  are  as  good  as  ours  are. 

So,  gentlemen,  we  beg  (3  you,  if  it  is  a  possible  or  practicable 
thing,  to  investigate  this  matter,  to  look  up  the  comparative  costs 
of  pictures  here  and  abroad,  and  then  to  ascertain  the  average 
sellmg  price  of  pictures  in  this  country,  for  we  honestly  believe  that 
the  results  of  such  an  investigation  will  be  that  you  will  conclude  that 
the  greatest  revenue  will  accrue  to  this  country  as  well  as  the  greatest 
protection  to  our  industry  here  by  raising  this  tariff  from  30  per  cent 
to  60  per  cent,  or  at  the  very  least  50  per  cent,  on  the  American  - 
valuation  plan. 

STATEMBNT   OF    SIEGFRID    F.    HARTKAN,    BEPBESENTING   THS 

XTNIVERSAL  FILM  MANUFACTUBING  CO. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the 
Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
and  producers  of  motion  pictures  in  this  country.  It  was  stated 
to-day  by  Mr.  Turner  that  the  company  which  I  represent  purposed 
to  proceed  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  making  motion-picture 
films  in  this  country.  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  that  is  not  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  facts.  The  Universal  Film  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  has  an  investment  in  this  country  of  over  $6,000,000  in  plants 
and  equipment,  located  mostly  in  the  West,  and  some  of  it  in  New 
Jersey.  That  plant  and  equipment  is  now  being  utilized  at  pretty 
nearly  its  full  capacity  in  the  production  of  motion  pictures.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  foreign  competition.  We  do  not  want  any  tariff  on 
finished  motion-picture  negatives,  simply  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
face  retaUatory  legislation,  which  we  feel  certain  we  will  have  to  meet 
in  connection  with  a  high  tariff  on  finished  motion-picture  negatives. 
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Our  experience  is  that  the  receipts  that  we  derive  from  our  foreign 
exploitation  of  fihns  represent  our  profit,  and  if  the  foreign  markets 
are  cut  off  our  profit  wul  be  gone. 

Senator  Smoot.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

MOYIKG-PICTTTKE  FILMS  (UNEXPOSED). 

[Paragraph  1451.] 

STATBMENT  OF  CHARLES  H.  COLE,  SHABON,  KA8S.,  BEPBESENT- 
INO  THE  KOVINGhPIGTUBE  FILM  INDUSTBY. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  ahead  and  make  your  statement? 

Mr.  Cole.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  committee  to 
have  those  industries  that  are  taking  the  same  position  on  items  of 
the  tariff  represented  by  one  spokesman,  I  have  been  selected  to 
represent  the  Ansco  Co.,  of  Bingnamton,  N.  Y.;  the  Bay  State  Film 
Co.,  of  Sharon,  Mass.;  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  the  Powers 
Film  Products  (Inc.),  Doth  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  all  manufacturers 
of  moving-picture  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed. 
I  am,  with  your  permission,  filing  briefs  with  your  committee  for 
these  four  companies  to-day. 

Movine-picture  film  sensitized  but  not  exposed  nor  developed  is 
now  on  me  free  list  under  the  present  tariff  act.  Under  House  bill 
7456,  para^aph  1451,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  Americaii 
valuation,  is  imposed  on  moving  picture  films.  We  urge  that  this 
duty  is  not  hign  enough  even  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
price  at  which  foreign  mm  is  sold  in  this  country  and  the  actual  cost 
of  making  American  film,  and  of  course  the  cost  of  making  foreign 
film  is  necessarily  lower  than  the  selling  price. 

At  the  time  when  the  arguments  in  lavor  of  a  duty  on  moving 
picture  film  were  presented  before  the  House  in  the  earfy  part  of  the 
vear  a  less  amount  of  protection  was  requested  than  we  now  ask. 
Since  that  time  the  rate  of  exchange  and  further  evidence  of  lowering 
foreign  cost  of  production,  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask  for 
the  additional  protection  that  we  now  do. 

We  would  therefore  urge  the  committee  to  impose  a  specific  duty 
of  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  foot  on  positive  film 
and  not  less  than  1^  cents  per  foot  on  negative  film. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  per  square  foot  'i 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is  per  linear  foot.  If  this  specific  duty  is  not 
imposed  we  request  and  urge  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent 
American  valuation.  If  the  bill  is  passed  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
valuation  we  would  ask  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

If  a  specific  duty  is  imposed,  all  uncertainty  as  regards  cost  will 
be  removed  and  both  the  importer  and  the  American  manufacturer 
will  know  exactly  where  they  stand. 

Moving-picture  film  is  produced  by  coating  celuloid  pyroxilin  with 
photographic  emulsion.  To  manufacture  a  satisfactory  product  of 
uniform  standard  and  (juality  reauires  special  plants  and  machinery 
of  expensive  construction  as  well  as  long  experience  and  technical 
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skill  of  the  highest  order.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  film 
sold  is  positive  and  10  per  cent  is  negative. 

This  industry  is  essentially  American^  created  by  the  eenius  of 
Americans,  ana  its  supremacy  here  should  be  maintained;  but  to  do 
this,  the  basic  patents  now  having  expired,  will  require  the  duty  we 
advocate. 

On  January  1,   1921,  there  were  five  manufacturers  of  moving- 

Sicture  film  in  the  United  States,  namely:  Ansco  Co.,  Binghamton, 
[.  Y.;  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  Sharon,  Mass.;  Eastman  K^ak  C5o., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Eagle  Rock  Film  Co.,  Eagle  Rock,  N.  J.;  Powers 
Film  Products  (Inc.),  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  two  last-mentioned 
plants  have  been  closed  for  some  months  because  of  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  total  investment  of  American  film  manufactiurers  for  plant 
and  equipment  not  suitable  for  other  purposes  represents  an  aggre- 
gate ot  approximatelv  $50,000,000. 

We  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  duty  we  ask  be 
imposed  as  evidenced  by  the  foUowing  facts: 

(a)  The  cost  of  production  to  the^erican  manufacturer  is  SI. 92 
per  hundred  feet.  This  is  based  on  the  actual  figures  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1921  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Bav  State  Film 
Co.  of  Massachusetts  as  follows: 

Celluloid  per  hundred  feet  celluloid  (film  baee) $L  00 

Silver  nitrate,  gelatin,  and  other  chemicals 3. 12 

Labor  and  manufiicturing  expense 51 

Overhead 10 

Total V L9322 

This  total  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  depreciation  or 
return  on  invested  dapital. 

These  figures  incluae  average  wages  to  employees  of  $4.80  per  day* 

The  present  selling  price  of  American  positive  film  is  S2.25  per 
himdred  feet. 

(6)  As  against  the  American  cost  of  $1.92  per  hundred  feet  the 
selling  price  of  Agfa  (German  film)  in  Germany  is  from  92  cents  to 
$1  per  hundred  feet.  This  includes  the  manufacturer's  profit,  there- 
fore the  cost  of  production  must  be  less. 

(c)  The  following  letter  from  an  American  consumer  is  submitted 
as  proof  of  recent  prices  of  German-made  film: 

210  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Crry, 

September  J9,  1922, 
Bay  State  Film  Co.,  SharoUy  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  requesting  information  regarding  prices  on 
foreign  film  stock. 

In  June,  1921,  my  representative,  Mr.  Milton  P.  Schreyer,  purchased  for  me  in 
Berlin  1,000,000  feet  of  A^  moving-picture  positive  film  at  a  price  in  marks  equiva- 
lent, at  the  then  prevaihng  rate  of  exchangje,  to  97  cents  per  hundred  feet.  The 
total  cost  to  me  oi  this  film,  all  exports  duties  and  other  expenses  paid,  landed  in 
New  York,  was  $1.31  per  hundred  fec^t. 

About  a  month  later  my  representative  in  Berlin  was  offered  a  contract  coverini^ 
a  lai^go  quantity  of  Agfa  film  at  a  price  equivalent  to  1  cent  per  foot,  f.  o.  b.  German 
port. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Victor  W.  Gordon. 
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(d)  As  additional  support  of  cost  figures  of  foreign  film  I  submit: 
As  additional  support  of  the  cost  figures  on  a  foreign  film,  I  submit 
Exhibit  A,  copy  of  invoice  dated  September  23,  1921,  showing 
249,490  feet  of  German  film  sold  to  the  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.T 
at  1.01  marks  per  foot.  On  that  day  the  mark  was  $0.0093,  which 
should  make  the  price  of  this  film  in  American  money  94  cents  per 
hundred  feet  laid  down  in  New  York  City,  all  cost,  transportation, 
and  export  duties  paid. 

Exhibit  A. 

I  nvoice  of  Omnia  Import  Corporation,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

To  Powers  Film  Producte  (Inc.),  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Seven  cases  containing  positive  motion-picture  film  stock,  not  perforated,  249,490 
feet,  at  1.01  marks,  251,984.90  marks. 

One  and  one-hundredth  marks  per  foot  at  the  rate  of  exchange  September  23,  1921, 
namely,  0.0093  per  mark,  equals  0.0094  per  foot,  or  94  cents  per  hundred  feet. 

Central  Union  Trust  Co., 

New  York,  December  6,  1921 . 
Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.), 

New  York  City. 

Gentlkmen:  As  requested  by  telephone  to-day,  we  are  giving  you  below  our 
average  selling  rate  for  marks,  in  check  on  Berlin  on  the  dates  mentioned :  September 
23,  1921,  0.0093  per  mark;  November  7,  1921,  0.0035^  per  mark;  November  17,  1921, 
0.0038}  per  mark. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  Hennessy,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

I  also  submit  Exhibit  B  (omitted),  letter  from  James  H.  White,  of 
IS'ew  York  City,  formerly  an  agent  for  foreign  film,  dated  Septem- 
ber 23,  1921,  in  which  he  states  that  he  is  quoted  a  price  on  German- 
made  positive  film  landed  in  New  York  at  $1.20  per  hundred  feet. 

I  also  submit  Exhibit  C  (omitted),  quotations  oi  Agfa  film  in  Ger- 
many from  1913  to  date  with  equivalent  cost  in  American  money. 
They  run  from  $2.61  per  hundred  feet  in  1913  down  to  $0,825  per 
hundred  feet  on  October  10,  1921. 

(e)  Furthermore,  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  with  the  foreign  inanufacturer,  because  he  now  has  to 
pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  the  celluloid  base,  which  comprises  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  materials  that  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  the  film.  This  amounts  to  40  per  cent  per  hundred  feet 
of  film  under  the  present  tariff  act,  and  imder  House  bill  7456  the 
duty  would  amount  to  50  cents  per  hundred  feet  of  film  (American 
valuation) .  As  roll  celluloid,  it  is  subject  to  this  duty,  but  by  coating 
it  with  a  photo^aphic  emulsion  it  is  allowed  to  come  in  free,  a  great 
injustice  to  us,  if  we  are  not  given  an  equivalent  duty  on  film. 

'/)  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  brief  of  J.  E.  Brulatour, 
Tew  York  City,  who  while  acting  as  selling  agent  for  French  film 
hi  1910  was  able  to  import  this  French  film,  pay  the  25  per  cent  dutv 
in  effect  at  that  time,  and  then  made  handsome  profit  of  one-half 
cent  per  foot. 

As  evidenced  that  the  importations  of  forei^i  films  is  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  under  the  present  free  list,  1  submit  the  following 
figures  showing  the  actual  imports  into  this  country  of  foreign  un- 
exposed filni  according  to  the  Government  record  [reading]: 


of  N< 
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Estimated  value  of  imports  of  unexposed  fUms. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1919,  21,201,874  feet $424, 000 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  46,485,434  feet 990, 000 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  134,118,621  feet 2, 680, 000 

Month  of  July,  1921,  13,990,500  feet 272, 000 

Month  of  August,  1921,  15,124,600  feet 221,000 

Month  of  September,  1921,  19,360,100  feet 454,000 

Month  of  October,  1921,  23,828,100  feet 397, 000 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  not  be  a  natural  demand  for  many 
of  these  f oreim  fihns  on  account  of  the  subject  of  the  pictures  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  This  is  unexposed  film,  not  the  exposed  fihn.  This  is 
purely  a  manufacturing  proposition. 

The  Chaibman.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  also  included  in  your 
observations  the  exposed  film. 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sur;  I  only  represent  the  manufacturers  of  the 
unexposed  film,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pictures  at  all. 

The  importations  for  the  first  tour  months  of  1921  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  216,906,000  feet  per  year,  with  a  value  of  more  than 
$4,000. 

The  rate  of  importation  for  these  first  four  months  shows  a  gidn  of 
more  than  63  per  cent  over  1920-21  of  more  than  400  per  cent  over 
1919-20  and  more  than  1,000  per  cent  over  1918-19. 

These  facts  relative  to  cost  of  manufacture  and  prices  here  and 
abroad  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  business 
in  America  unless  protected  by  a  duty  offsetting  to  a  large  extent 
the  lower  cost  of  manufacturing  foreign  film. 

The  ^eat  danger  confronting  the  American  film  manufacturer 
to-day  IS  that  the  great  German  Chemical  Trust,  which  owns  the 
Agfa  Film  Co.,  will  virtually  acquire  the  entire  American  market  for 
imexposed  film  and  dominate  the  motion-picture  industry,  now  the 
fourtn  largest  industry  in  the  United  States,  unless  the  industry  is 
protected  oy  the  duty  we  request. 

The  amount  of  protection  which  we  ask  is  barely  enough  to  bring 
the  selling  price  (not  the  cost  price)  of  the  German-made  product  up 
to  our  own  cost  of  manufacture.  If  a  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  per  foot  on  positive  film  is  imposed,  the  German-made  film  can 
still  be  sold  in  this  country  with  a  profit  at  a  price  no  higher  than  the 
present  American  cost  of  production. 

I  submit  Exhibit  D,  copies  of  invoices  sworn  to  by  American  con- 
suls, showing  prices  at  which  foreign-made  imexposed  film  is  sold 
in  other  countnes: 

Per  handred  fwt. 

Agfa  German  film  sold  in  France IL  67 

Agfa  German  film  sold  in  Italy 1  65 

Agfa  German  film  sold  in  England •  ^-  ^^ 

Pathe  film  (French)  sold  in  France 1, 64 

Gevart  film  (Belgium)  sold  in  France L  67 

American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  these  prices  and 
American-made  film  has  already  been  driven  out  of  the  countries  re- 
ferred to.  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  prices  are  not  the 
cost  prices,  but  the  selling  price,  which  includes  both  export  and 
import  duties,  selling  and  transportation  costs,  in  addition  U>  profits. 
The  profits  must  be  very  large  in  France  and  Italy,  as  the  prices  there 
are  30  to  40  cents  per  hundred  feet  higher  than  in  England,  which  is  a 
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further  testimony  to  the  fact  that  German  costs  are  so  low  they  can 
meet  any  price  that  may  be  made  by  their  competitors. 

In  urffiiig  this  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  foot  on 
positive  mm  and  1}  cents  on  negative  film,  we  are  not  asking  for  a 
duty  that  will  exclude  the  foreign-made  product.  Even  free-trade 
Great  Britain  imposes  a  specific  duty  of  two-thirds  cent  per  foot  on 
all  positive  film  at  the  normal  rate  oi  exchange. 

In  closing  may  I  point  out  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  something 
that  may  happen,  out  with  something  that  has  already  happened. 
Two  American  manufacturers  have  already  closed  down.  American 
film  has  already  been  imported  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  one- 
third  of  the  consumption  in  America,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease will  soon  supply  all  the  film  used  in  this  country.  We  are  only 
asldng  enough  protection  to  enable  us  to  fairly  compete  with  foreign 
film  m  our  own  market.  Surely  American  manufacturers  paying 
American  standards  of  wages  and  American  costs  for  raw  materid 
are  entitled  to  this  protection  against  foreign-made  film  paying  foreign 
prices  for  materials  and  labor,  and  especisdly  in  these  abnormal  times, 
with  the  exceedingly  low  rate  of  German  exchange. 

Since  preparation  of  my  statement  there  has  been  issued  by  the 
Secretary  oi  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover,  a  statement  on  moving-picture 
films.  In  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  my  figures  are  corroborated,  and 
I  would  respectfully  ask  to  submit  that  as  a  part  of  the  record  of  my 
statement  nere  toniay. 

Senator  Caldeb.  fhe  matter  he  refers  to  now  was  a  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  compliance  with  Senate  resolution  and  has 
not  been  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  or  made  a  Senate 
document. 

The  Chaxkman.  It  has  not  been  printed  ? 

Senator  Calder.  It  has  not  been  printed  or  made  a  Senate  docu- 
ment.    I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  it  should  be  printed  here. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  Seen  printed  by  the  department? 

Senator  Calder.  No;  but  they  released  it. 

Mr.  Cole.  It  is  a  multigraph  copy,  which  was  all  I  was  able  to 
obtain  yesterday. 

The  Chairbian.  Do  you  want  the  whole  of  it  printed  ? 

Senator  Calder.  I  tnink  it  is  pretty  important  that  it  should  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Senator  Calder  asks  it,  but  it  would  not  seem 
exactly  regular  for  this  committee  to  be  printing  reports  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Senator  Calder.  It  deals  with  this  subject. 

(The  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  as  follows :) 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VOVmO-FICTURB  INDUSTRY  ABROAD  AND  EXTENT  OF  IVPORTA- 

TION8  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  States  have  increased  enormously 
in  both  quantity  and  value  in  the  last  10  years,  says  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Imports  have  expanded  from  11,725,000  feet,  valued  at  $685,000,  in  1911,  to  150,000,000 
feet,  valued  at  more  than  $4,000,000,  in  1921.  In  the  years  1911  to  1914  the  expansion 
was  rapid,  and  in  1914  our  import  amounted  to  64,774,000  linear  feet  of  film  worth 
$2,302,000. 

Two  classes  of  film  are  imported: 

fl)  Exposed,  which  includes: 

a)  Positives,  the  finished  fiilm  ready  for  projection. 

[6}  Negatives,  the  exposed  film  from  which  the  projection  positive  is  made. 

(2)  Unexposed,  which  includes  only  one  class  sensitized  but  not  exposed  film  com- 
monly called  raw  film. 
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As  hr  as  the  motion -picture  industry  ia  concerned,  the  exposed  film  is  the  more 
important.  Raw  film  imports  compote  with  the  domestic  production  of  photcgnphic 
goods  nther  than  with  the  production  of  motion  pictures.  The  \-alue  of  a  foot  of 
raw  fihn  is  but  a  small  fractioD  of  tho  value  of  a,  foot  of  oxpoeed  film.     Exposed  film  in 

Quantity  in  recent  years  has  been  lees  than  one-teDth  of  our  total  import,  except  in 
919,  when  it  wae  approximately  one-sixth,  but  in  value  it  has  ranfted  from  one-third 
to  oae-haU  of  the  total  value.  In  1919,  for  example,  imports  of  13,747,000  feet  of  law 
film  were  valued  at  $283,000,  but  2,920,000  feet  of  exposed  film  were  valued  at  1600,000. 

T.ABLB  1. — rmpoTtt  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  8taU*,  fitealytarM  ending  Junt 

SO.  1911-192}, 

IProin  Foreign  CommnTe  and  Narlgatinncil  tho  UnllFdHtnlcs.] 


I  FtnirsDDtBTklUbla  prior  to  ION. 

<  raiendar  yea. 

■  Nine  montlu  ending  Svpl.  30. 

Tot&l  film  imports  have  increased  in  both  quantity  and  value  to  mwe  than  tnice 
the  higheet  prewar  figiu«.  but  the  increase  is  due  to  the  crowth  in  the  import  of  raw 
film.  InlB14weimported44,717,000feetof  raw  film,  and  tho  1821  September  Beiira 
indicate  that  the  import  for  the  year  will  he  in  exceee  of  130,000.000  feet,  or  sbniit 
three  times  tho  1914  figure.  Oiir  imports  of  exposed  film,  however,  have  ahoirn  a 
decrease,  and  for  1921  thev  will  apparently  be  about  half  as  large  as  in  1914.  DiiriDg 
the  war  imports  fell  from  20,057.000  feet  in  1914  to  the  low  mark  of  2,287,975  feet  in 
191fi.  Recovery  since  1918  has  been  rapid,  imports  increasing  in  1920  to  6.233,000 
foet.  and  for  1921  wiU  probably  be  approximately  10,000,000  feet.  The  total  value 
of  this  exposed  film  ia  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1914,  the  price  of  film,  Uke 
prices  of  other  commodities,  having  changed. 

Significana  o/  im^(» .^During  tho  war  the  development  and  expansion  of  the 
.American  motion-picture  industry  proceeded .  with  ^reat  rapidity.  Imports  of  ex- 
posed film  declinea  and  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  domestic  field  became 
less  important.  Exports  of  exposed  film  increased  from  32,192,000  feet  in  1913  to 
over  150,000.000  feet  in  1919. 

T.\Bi.K  2. —  United  States  exporli  of  motion-pictun  film,  fiscal  yean   ending  June  .10, 

191S-19il. 

(Frnm  Foreign  Commerce  and  NUTlgntinn  ofthernilnl  SUM.] 


aS,<W7 


Linear  ft. 

.1      SLMT 

78,888 


Llnnr/I.  Llnattt. 
ST,  WE        143;5^ 

71,  iw      ui,«i; 
moti      i7s,tn 

81,<IU        338;14S 


In  1920  our  exports  of  exposed  film  were  175.233,000  feet,  which  is  more  than  five 
imes  the  highest  prewar  figure.  For  the  present  year  the  total  export  will  probably 
le  somewhat  lees  than  in  1920. 
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There  ore  no  olflcial  ficures  on  the  domeetic  production  of  mottoa  pictures  with 
^'hich  import  ti^res  can  be  comj»red.  But  as  compared  vith  our  domestic  exporta 
of  exDMCd  film  imports  are  of  relatively  email  importance.  Even  for  the  current  year, 
in  which  imports  have  increased  and  exports  decreased,  the  import  will  probably  be 
only  10,000.000  feet,  wbUe  exports  will  be  at  least  140,000,000  feet.  Since  many  of 
tbe  pictures  sent  to  this  country  by  foreign  pToducers  are  not  aaleable  and  are  never 
ahown  before  American  audiences,  the  ^ruree  for  the  import  of  exposed  fjlni  ore  of 
slightly  le«  significance  than  they  at  first  appear.  Further,  in  ga^ng  the  importance 
of  imports,  the  rapid  development  and  expansion  of  the  domestic  industry  must  be 
taken  into  account.  An  import  of  1,000,000  feet  of  film  into  the  United  States  to-day 
meaue  much  lees  to  the  industry  than  the  importation  of  a  similar  amount  meant  in 
1914.  The  domestic  market  has  so  developed  that  20.000.000  feet  (the  import  of 
1914)  would  be  more  easily  absorbed  to-day  than  a  much  smaller  amount  in  1914. 
Kxcept  for  four  German  and  one  Italian  film,  pictures  of  foreign  make,  imported 
since  the  war  have  not  been  especially  succesflful. 

Sourc«»  of  import.^SioTe  than  four-fifths  of  the  raw  film  uid  two-thirds  of  the_ex- 

Sium,  F™ 

Table  3,— Comparative  imporli  of  jaotion-picture  film  into  the  United  Statei  from  all 
cmintriei  a7\d/rcrm  firt  European  (England,  Ftanre.  Italy,  Germany,  and  tht  United 
k'inijdom),  fiical  yean  ending  June  .%0,  1911-1911. 


From  Foreign  Commprcr  nnd  N«vigallou 

of  Ihr  rrUW 

SlBlP-S.) 

AUfllm. 

Exp 

owd. 

OOlUltllBS. 

cMiintries. 

n. 

U            t. 

Umatfetl. 

LIntar/eil. 

LI            n. 
1            00 

LiMrfiet.  ' 

3            00 

00 

S            l» 

^2M,000 

S            00 

00 

10         n) 

«            DO 

00 

In  the  normal  year,  the  United  States  imports  between  one  and  two  million  feet 
of  film  from  countries  other  than  the  five  selected.  These  imports  come  from  all 
partfl  of  the  world  in  small  amounts,  a  few  thousand  feet  from  eacn  country,  made  up 
of  travel  pictures,  news  ser\'ice,  pictures  taken  abroad  by  American  companies,  and 
an  occasional  photoplay  made  by  a  foreign  company. 

Belsium  the  first  of  these  countries,  is  important  only  as  an  exporter  of  raw  film,  as 
the  following  table  shows: 


Table  4. — Imports  o/  vuttion-pietwe  film  into  the  United  Stales  frot 
years  1911-1921. 
IFrnm  Foteliin  CommerCf  anil  NuTlnotiOH  ol  ihc  Vi 


Belffium,  fiscal 


.si-'.27— 2-_'— ( 
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Before  the  war  the  raw-film  industry  had  gained  a  foothold  in  Belgium,  and  in  1911 
several  million  feet  of  raw  film  were  exported.  But  by  the  end  of  1915  the  war  haA 
put  an  end  to  its  production  for  export,  and  in  the  four  years  1915-1919  we  imported 
no  raw  film  from  that  country.  In  1920,  however,  30,833,000  feet,  nearly  one-third 
of  our  total  unexposed  film  import,  came  from  Belgium,  and  in  the  current  year 
probably  40,000,000  feet,  or  about  the  same  proportion  of  our  total  import,  will  come 
from  the  same  source. 

Beleium  is  not  an  important  exporter  of  exposed  film.  The  motion-picture  indus- 
try— that  is,  the  producing  of  plays — ^has  not  developed.  Our  imports  of  exposed 
film  from  that  country  in  the  last  10  years  have  been  negligible  in  botii  quantity  and 
value,  less  than  15,000  feet  have  been  imported,  and  90  per  cent  of  it  has  come  in 
during  the  last  two  years. 

Belgium  is  an  excellent  market  for  the  disposal  of  finished  pictures.  Competition 
is  strong,  as  French,  Italian,  German,  and  American  producers  are  in  the  fiela.  The 
fact  that  American  film  exports  to  Belgium  have  substantially  increased  during  the 
last  two  years  indicates  that  American  films  are  holding  their  own  in  the  face  of  thu 
severe  competition  from  European  producers. 

FRANCE. 

The  United  States  imports  more  motion-picture  film  from  France  than  from  any 
other  coimtry.  About  half  of  our  raw  film  and  nearly  one-third  of  our  exposed  film 
imports  have  come  from  that  country. 

Table  5. — Imports  of  motion'pieiure  film  into  the  United  States  from  France,  fiscal 

yean  1911-192]. 

[From  Foreign  Commeroe  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.] 


Year. 

1 
Exposed. 

1 

Unexposed.^ 

Amount. 

Linear  feet. 
6,884,000 
6,857,000 
0.888.000 

t 

Value. 

Amoimt. 

Value. 

1911 

$408,000 
524,000 
095.000 

Lineerfeet. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

6,518,000  t        420.000 

25,168,000 
45,138,000 
58,217^000 
52,224,000 
45,078,000 
23,724,000 
13,349,000 
05,525,000 
59,954,000 

$153, oni 

1915 

2,901,000 
3,912,000 
2.234.000 

120,000 
143,000 
170.  DDO 

618,000 
743,000 

1916 

1917 

800,000 

1918 

780,000  1         48,000 
723,000            61.000 

680,000 

1918  « 

368,000 
255,  OdT) 

1919  > 

809,000 

.      2,162,000 

1.848,000 

149,000 
205,000 
185,000 

1920  > 

sn.ooo 

1921 « 

1,034,000 

* 

>  No  figures  available  prior  to  1914. 

>  Calendar  year. 

*  Nine  months  ending  Sept.  30. 

Before  the  war  our  imports  of  raw  film  from  France  were  growing  in  importance, 
and  by  1915  were  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  total  raw-film  imports.  During  the  war 
imports  of  French  raw  film  did  not  begin  to  decline  until  after  1916.  From  that 
time  the  fall  was  rapid  until  in  1919  we  imported  only  13,349,000  feet,  or  less  thao 
one-fourth  of  the  1916  amount.  In  1920  imports  of  French  raw  film  more  thao 
quadrupled,  jumping  from  13,400,000  in  1919  to  slightly  more  than  62.500,000  feet. 
The  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  indicate  that  the  total  for  the  year 
will  not  be  far  from  75,000,000  feet.  Imports  of  exposed  film  from  France  greatly 
decreased  during  the  war.  In  1917  they  nad  fallen  to  about  one-third,  and  in  1918 
to  approximately  one-ninth  of  the  1913  figure. 

In  1919  our  imports  of  French  exposed  film  increased  slightly  to  869,000  feet,  and 
in  1920  they  were  2,162,000  linear  feet,  or  more  than  double  the  1919  figure.  The 
imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  Uds  year  indicate  that  the  total  for  the  year  will 
be  about  2,200,000  feet,  or  a  slight  increase  over  1920.  This  is  about  one-third  of 
the  quantity  imported  in  1913. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  French  motion-picture  industry  itself  had  a  steady  growth 
and  development.  Production  was  weU  oi^ganized  and  foreign  markets  were  estab- 
lished.  particularly  in  Austria.  Germany,  and  Russia. 
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The  war  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  French  motion-picture  industry,  crippling 
it  in  two  ways: 

(1)  It  took  personnel  of  producers'  organization  and  seriously  interfered  with  the 
exhibition  of  nlms. 

(2)  It  prevented  exportation  of  films  to  former  markets:  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Bel^um. 

When  peace  came  the  industry  was  not  on  stable  foundation.  Handicapped  by 
a  lack  of  modem  machinery  and  equipment  and  a  scarcity  of  working  capital,  recovery 
was  Blow.  There  is  in  France  no  organization  of  com^fanies  and  pioauction  on  the 
scale  with  which  we  are  fmniliar  in  this  country.  The  industry  is  unable  to  produce 
the  elaborate  feature  pictures  which  require  special  and  expensive  equipment. 

Foreign  competition  is  particularly  severe  m  France  from  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  American  pictures  have  been  popular  and  in  great  demand  from  their  intro- 
duction. The  French  '*  Association  National  d 'Expansion  Economique''  estimated 
in  1918  that  more  than  half  of  the  film  exhibited  was  of  foreign  make.  The  French 
industry  has  thus  been  dependent  on  the  development  of  markets  in  other  countries 
to  a  great  extent. 

Table  6. — French  exports  of  motion' picture  films. ^ 
f  From  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.    Unit,  metric  quintal— 100  kilofi.] 


Importing  country. 

1913 

1914 

1915* 

1916 

1917 

1918 

^Tfiit  Britain 

737 
185 
135 
277 
405 

1,062 
274 

lAA 

228 

1,281 

315 
200 

121 

107 

342 

61 

66 

400 

63 

143 

267 

553 

84 

99 

245 
60 
67 

121 
2,337 

84 

301 

Switzerland 

32 

».:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::r 

70 
66 

United  States 

833 

nr««|1 

14 

Arsentine 

10 

Germany 

168 
HO 

474 

72 

m 

14 

261 

Beleinm''. 

Austria 

French  colonies 

36* 
354 

*  82 
123 

12 
156 

1 

Other  countries 

631 

S65 

Total 

3,480 

3,888 

1,668 

l,K37 

3,091 

1 

1,392 

>  Includes  both  exposed  and  unexposed. 
*  Includes  4,300  kilos  shipped  to  Sweden. 

It  is  certain  that  a  laigeproportion  of  the  exports  are  unexposed  film,  but  exact  fig- 
ures are  not  available.  The  above  table  shows  claarlv  that  the  Frencn  exi>ort  trade 
suffered  a  severe  setback  during  the  war.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium  imported 
no  French  film  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  while  in  1913  they  took  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  French  export.  With  the  loss  of  these  markets,  France  turned  to 
South  America,  and  by  1915  exports  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  were  important.  Ex- 
ports to  nearly  all  countries  in  1918  showed  a  great  decline  over  the  1913  level.  Those 
to  the  United  States,  however,  were  in  excess  of  the  1913  figure.  Although  the  French 
figures  do  not  differentiate  between  exposed  and  unexposed  film,  on  comparing  with 
figures  from  American  sources  (Table  5)  it  is  apparent  that  the  increase  was  in  unex- 
posed film  exports,  rather  than  exposed.  It  is  suggested  in  a  rejx)rt  made  in  1918  on 
the  French  motion- picture  industry  by  the  "Association  ^ational  d' Expansion 
Economique  "  that  the  importation  of  French  film  into  the  United  States  is  not  likely 
to  grow  in  importance  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  United  States  tariff  on  film  imports; 
(2)  the  control  which  the  great  American  producing  companies  have  over  the  American 
exhibitors. 

GERMANY. 

In  the  present  year  imports  of  German  film  have  been  given  great  publicity.  The 
following  table  gives  our  import  of  German  films  during  the  last  ten  years: 
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Table  7. — Imports  of  Tnotiori'picture  film  into  the  United  States  from  Germany,  fiscal 

years  1911-19^1. 

4 

[From  Foreign  Coxninorce  and  Navigation  of  United  Statics.) 


Year. 


Exposed. 
Amount.  Value. 


1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915. . 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 

1918  «. 

1919  <. 
1920*. 
1921  K 


Lincarfeet. 

56,000 

662,000 

1,515,000 

2,150,000 

582,000 

72,000 

25,000 


62,000 

48,000 

128,000 

l»l,000 

42,000 

37,000 

3,000 


Unexpo5K»d.» 
Amount.  Valup. 

Linear  feet. 


i— 


7.932.000 
8,271,000 


$157,  oni 
lfi2,aQr> 


1,000 

539,000 

1.911,000 


261,000 

37,000 

168,000 


29.354,000 


»\,(U* 


^  No  figures  available  prior  to  1914. 
>  Oalendar  year.  * 

*  9  months  ending  Sept.  30. 

In  the  prewar  period  imports  of  film  from  that  country  were  growing  rapidly,  but 
it  was  not  until  1913  that  they  became  important. 

In  the  following  year  about  one-sixth  of  our  tdtal  import  of  raw  film  came  from 
German]^.  The  war  at  first  slowed  down  and  finally  stopped  German  export  of  rair 
film  until  after  the  armistice.  In  the  two  vears  1919-20  we  imported  no  raw  film 
from  Germany.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  however,  over  29,000,000  feet, 
or  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  of  unexposed  film  entering  this  countr>%  came  frcHn 
Gennany.  It  is  clear  that  the  German  raw-film  industry,  Uttle  disturbecl  by  the  war. 
is  in  a  strong  position. 

Before  the  war,  imports  of  German  exposed  film  were  relative  I^f  unimportant  prior 
to  1913.  The  growth  of  our  import  was  rapid  from  1911  on',  until  the  nieh  mark  of 
2,159,^31  feet  u'as  reached  in  1914.  During  the  war  imports  of  exposed  film  from 
Germany  declined  and  finally  ceased  in  1917. 

In  1919  the  import  was  negligible.  In  1920  slightly  more  than  a  half  million  feet 
of  exposed  film  were'  imported.  But  in  the  present  year,  imports  from  Germany 
will  probably  be  more  than  2,000,000  feet,  and  in  excess  of  those  from  any  other  couhtr}; 
German  film  makes  up  at  present  about  26  per  cent  of  our  total  exposed  film  impoit 
in  feet.  In  value,  however,  it  is  only  16  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  less  tiian  the  some- 
what smaller  imports  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  nearly  2,000,(X)0  feet  of  exposed  film  have 
have  come  from  Germany.  It  is  ^imated  that  over  150  completed  pictures  have 
been  imported.  Four  of  these  pictures — "Passion,"  "Deception,"  "(Siligari,"  and 
"The  Golem, "  have  met  with  startling  success.  The  fact  that  these  four  were  success- 
ful has  led  the  general  public  to  believe  that  all  the  films  we  import  are  as  successful 
as  these  four.  This  is  evidently  not  the  case.  Trade  magazines  say  that  lees  than 
4  per  cent  of  the  German  films  imported  are  ever  exhibited. 

lire  cost  of  producing  these  four  successful  pictures  was  large,  even  when  converted 
into  dollars  at  the  depreciated  exchange  rate.  Reliable  figures  as  to  the  German 
cost  can  not  be  obtained.  However,  since  the  salaries  paid  the  personnel  are  much 
lower  than  those  paid  here,  and  since  wages  are  a  very  large  item  in  producing  cost. 
it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  was  less  than  it  would  have  been 
in  the  United  States. 

Exact  and  reliable  figures  concerning  the  German  industry  are  not  to  be  had.  It  i$ 
certain  that  during  the  three  years  since  the  armistice  the  German  industry  ha^ 
received  a  great  stimulus.  Observers  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  C<Mn- 
merce  in  Germany  say  that  German  public  opinion  has  been  strongly  opposed  to  the 
presentation  of  French  and  Italian  films  which  were  formerly  so  popular.  Thi^ 
attitude  has  been  a  not  unimi>ortant  factor  in  recent  development. 

According  to  the  Economist  Francaise  of  September  3,  1921,  the  four  leading 
(companies  are  the  Ufa,  Decla,  May-film,  and  Efa  (European  Film  Alliance).  The 
first  three  are  strictly  German,  the  fourth  was  created  by  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
(-•orporation  of  America. 
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ITALY. 

I IX  Italy  the  motion-picture  industry  is  one  of  the  ranking  industries.  The  ^eatest 
development  in  the  industry  outside  of  the  United  States  has  taken  place  in  that 
countrv.  The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  Italian  film  into  the  United  States 
in  the  last  10  years: 

Tabi^e  8. — Imports  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  States  from  Italy ^  fiscal  years 

1911-1921. 


I  From  Foreign  Commeroe  and  Navigation  of  United  States.] 


Year. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


Exposed. 


Unexposed  .1 


Exposed. 


Unexposed.! 


Amount.  !   Value.    ,  Amount. 


Linear  ft.  , 
2,525,000  !  $150,000 


[Linear  ft. 


2,843,000 
2,508,000 
3,043,000 
1,300,000 
633,000 


183,000 
170,000 
247,000 
102,000 
39,000 


10,000 


Year. 


Value. 


'   1917.. 

I  1918.. 

i    1918». 

1350,000  ;   1919*. 

!    1920*. 

:  1921*. 


Amount. 


I  Linear  ft. 
:.  477,000 
.1  508,000 
{  498,000 
106,000 
237,000 
485,000 


Value. 


106,000 
67,000 
43,000 
12,000 
18,000 

141,000 


Amount. 

Value. 

Linear  ft. 

■• 

25,000 

11,000 

'No  figures  available  prior  to  1914. 

s  Calendar  year. 

*  9  months  ending  Sept.  30. 

The  production  of  raw  film  in  Italy  has  been  slight  and  imports  into  the  United 
States  nom  that  country  have  been  negligible.  In  the  production  of  expoeed  film, 
however,  it  has  gone  fur  ahead  of  other  European  countries  for  two  major  reasons: 

1.  It  has  been  peculiarly  favored  by  phjrsical  conditions — climate  and  scenery. 

2.  The  Italian  Government  favoring  tne  industry  as  a  means  of  attracting  tourists 
aided  in  the  more  effective  or^nization  of  the  industry. 

Before  the  war  about  one-sixth  of  the*  total  exposea  film  import  came  from  Italy. 
The  amount  of  Italian  film  imported  fluctuated  slightly,  but  no  general  trend  was 
apparent.  Imports  from  Italy  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill.  In  1914,  3,043,000  feet  of 
mm  were  imported.  During  the  war,  however,  the  import  was  greatly  reduced  and 
fluctuated  irragularly.  In  1919  imports  of  Italian  film  fell  to  the  low  mark  of  108,490 
feet. 

Since  then  the  import  has  increased  somewhat,  but  the  figures  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1921  indicate  that  the  total  for  the  year  will  not  be  in  excess  of  600,000 
feet,  which  is  far  below  the  import  level  of  1914. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  import  of  exposed  film  from  Italy  will  regain  its  prewar  impor- 
tance. *  American  producers  have  become  firmly  estaolidied  and  can  produce  film 
enough  to  satisfy  the  American  demand.  The  gap  which  Italian  film  filled  in  prewar 
days  no  longer  seems  to  exist. 

Italian  trade  statLstics  show  that  total  film  imports  exceed  total  exports.  In  those 
statistics  no  distinction  is  made  between  exposea  and  unexposed  film  and,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  raw  film  used  is  imported,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  exposed 
film  exports  are  far  in  excess  of  the  unexposed  film  imports. 

Table  9. — Italian  exports  of  motion-picture  film . 


Importing  country. 


Austria-Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Russia 


Importing  country. 


Kilos. 

12,400 

16,400 

6,200 

2,200 


Kilos. 


17,200 


United  Kingdom 

Brazil 

Argentina 

United  States.... 


KHon. 

27,400 

12,100 

8,300 

3,  .300 


1910 


Kil09. 

1,700 

1,400 

2,fi00 

500 


During  the  war  the  Italian  industry  was  seriously  interfered  with.  There  was  a 
lack  of  raw  materials,  which  pre\dous  to  that  time  had  been  i>urchased  in  Germany, 
the  markets  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  were  cut  off,  and  exports  to  (treat 
Britain  and  South  .\meriran  countries  were  greatly  curtailed.  In  the  three  vears 
since  the  armistice  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  enport«,  but  the  prewar  level 
has  not  yet  been  reached.    Partly  because  Italian  producers  were  compelled  to 
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withdraw  from  Soiiih  Ameriian  markc-tH,  exports  from  the  United  States  to  South 
America  greatly  increased.  In  1913  the  I'nited  States  exported  to  South  Atneriti 
less  than  1,000,000  feet  and  in  1918  over  12,000,000  feet.  In  the  current  year  ccmpeti- 
I  ion  from  the  Italians  and  GermanB  in  South  America  has  been  severe.  The  cheap- 
neXH  of  European  films  seems  to  he  a  detennininp  factor,  and  they  are  used  in  inrreas- 
iiie  amounts,  although  inferior  in  quality. 

In  1920  there  were  S2  producing  companieti  in  Italy  capitalized  at  100,000,000  lire 
and  employing  300,000,000  working  capital.  The  total  annual  production  of  new 
lilm  in  Italv  was  estimated  by  a  reprenentative  of  the  IturvAu  of  Foreign  and  Domesti'- 
Commerce 'in  1920  to  be  in  enceas  of  1,600,000  meters  {5,250,000  feet).  (Commerre 
Itcporta,  July  23.  1920.)  As  a  rule.  Italian  Tilms  have  not  been  succctisful  in  ihie 
country.  Reports  indicate,  however,  that  the  picture  "Theodora"  of  Italian  make, 
which  haa  recently  been  released  in  New  York  by  Goidwyn,  ia  likely  tn  be  quite  l< 
HUci^essful  as  anv  of  the  four  Gorman  films. 


The  United  Kingdom,  thougl 
LHlucer  of  films,  and  the  United  Stales  i: 
'  ■■      ■  ig  table  gives  lh( 

ImporU  ofmatio; 

IFmm  Fnr<'l^  Comnirrrp  unit  NnriKation  ol  t'nltnl  Stain-. t 


'  No DEunaaTaUablepHaT  10  1014. 

'  Calendsr  raus. 

■  Nine  moDtlu  wdiaK  Sept.  30. 


.liwerfeet. 

Value-    'LliM.arl<.t,i    V.1« 

■;         MO 
OO 

39^ooo;  2,«7,oo0|    m.m 
147,000     7,i7J,ooo'     i»,(m 
1)17.000 1      2n),oao        ;.«u 

17K.0OO             fig,OnO<          2.001 

iso,ooo     1,301,000.      hs.im 

05,000,     1.1*80,000  ■        W.MU 

163.000        104,000 ,      H.m 

217,000  '    0,350,000:      It1.<»l 

Imports  of  British  unexpoeed  film  into  the  United  Stal«e  have  been  relatively 
unimportant,  except  in  the  year  I91S,  when  7,000,000  feet  of  unexposed  film  vet^ 
imported.  This  amount  was  approximately  12  per  cent  of  the  total  import.  In  sub- 
oequent  yeara  the  import  of  unexposed  film  from  the  United  Kin^om  has  been  ool)' 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  import  although  in  1920  in  quantity  it  was  nearly  ie 
large  as  in  1915,  For  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  according  U>  preliniinvi' 
figures  none  has  been  imported.  The  raw  film  industry  in  England  is  dominated  by 
the  Kodak  Co.,  which  has  its  factory  at  Harrow. 

Before  the  war  we  imported  over  25  per  cent  of  our  exposed  film  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  During  the  war  imports  fell  oS.  and  in  1918,  though  amounting  to  Ish 
than  one-tenth  of  the  1914  figure,  they  were  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  total 
import. 

Since  191S  the  increase  has  been  slow,  and  forthepreeentyearimports  will  probably 
not  exceed  2,000,000  feet,  which  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  1914  figure. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  keen,  especially  from  Franco  and 
the  United  States.  Imports  of  film  from  other  eourcee  are  negligible.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  pictures  exhibited  are  of  American  make.  Stren- 
uous eRorts  have  been  made  in  the  last  year  or  so  to  put  the  British  industry  on  i 
sounder  basis.  Now  companies  have  been  formed  and  amalramation  and  consolida- 
tion has  proceeded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  made  have  met  with  some 
success,  and  that  more  British  pictures  are  now  being  exhibited  at  home  than  ev«r 
before.  Producers  recently  have  been  making  an  attempt  to  have  tariff  legisUtioD 
passed,  which  will  shut  out  mediocre  Kims  of  foreign  make.     Reliable  figures  on  thr 
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capiUUzation  and  production  of  the  British  industry  are  not  available.  Probably 
not  more  than  £10,(N)0,000  are  inveeted  in  theinduatry.  No  figures  on  British  exporta 
are  available  prior  to  1917,  but  as  in  the  case  of  other  Eurupenn  countries,  the  British 
export  tiade  suffered  a  setback  during  the  war.  In  1919,  however,  Britieh  exporta 
were  three  and  a  half  times  those  of  191B. 

Table  11. — UmUd  Kingdom:  Domttlicexporltof  motion'pieturejilm. 

[From  TrBdroltbeUiiIledKlnKdiHn.l 
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Ac^ntina,  and  the  I'nited  States  decreased  in  the  three  J'ears  1917-1910,  In  1919 
exports  were  more  than  three  times  the  1918  figure.  The  increase  in  the  exports  to 
France  accounted  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  increase  in  exports. 

Senator  La  Follette,  Mr.  Cole,  what  is  the  rate  of  duty  fixed  in 
tile  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  It  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  American  valuation.  * 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  now  you  ask  a  specific  duty,  instead,  as 
1  understood  you  i 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  would  amount  to, 
i'xpresaed  in  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Cole.  It  would  amount  to  35  per  cent  American  valuation, 
approximately. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Approximatelv  35  per  cent  American  valu- 
ation, instead  of  20  per  cent,  as  indorsed  by  Uie  House? 

Mr.  Cole,  Yew,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  interested  in  the  moving  picture  that 
c-omes  here  from  the  foreign  country  to  be  shown  in  the  moving-picture 
shows? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir.  Wo  are  purely  manufacturers  of  the  unex- 
posed film. 

Senator  SMorrr.  If  the  moving  picture  imexposed  films  were  on  the 
free  list,  it  would  not  affect  you  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir. 

Senator  S.uoot.  Sensitized  but  not  exposed  moving-picture  films 
to-day  b  on  the  free  list,  b  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Cole,  Yea,  sir;  but  we  would  prefer  three-fourths  of  a  cent  spe- 
cilic  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  three-fourths  cent  specific  duty  equal  to 
in  ad  valorem  i 

Mr.  Cole.  Just  about  35  per  cent. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  is  on  the  positive  fihni 

Mr,  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  on  the  negative  you  want  1\1 

Mr.  Cole.  We  want  1  J;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  that  equal  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  That  would  be  about  the  same  per  cent  of  ad  valorem. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  can  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  that  the  importation  of  the  exposed  films,  the  pictures, 
which  are  shown,  bein^  absolutely  free,  would  not  affect  the  sale  in  this 
country  of  the  American  imexposed  film.  If  we  surrender  the  ex- 
posed films  market  to  the  foreigner,  why  would  it  not  to  that  same 
extent  decrease  the  sales  of  the  American  unexposed  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would.  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
exposed  end  at  all;  I  kept  to  my  own  subject;  and,  of  course,  if  all 
exposed  film  came  over  here  and  no  American  pictures  were  made 
naturally  there  would  be  less  demand. 

Senator  McCumber.  None  of  the  positive  films  brought  in  here 
would  be  made  from  American  films  I 

Mr.  Cole.  If  they  came  from  abroad;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  On  that  point,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American 
public  does  not  want  the  foreign  films.  The  picture  does  not  appeal 
to  the  American  public  nearly  as  much  as  the  American  picture 
appeals  to  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  picture  end  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  this,  that  there  are,  many,  many 
timet  more  American  exposed  films  exported  than  there  are  im- 
ported into  this  country  of  the  foreign  exposed  films.  In  fact,  the 
American  has  virtually  the  control  of  the  markets  of  many  of  the 
countri^  of  the  world  to-day. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  could  not  answer  that,  sir,  on  the  exposed  film,  be- 
cause I  am  not  familiar  with  the  pictures.  So,  I  prefer  not  to  an- 
swer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  state,  if  you  can,  the  total 
amount  of  the  domestic  production  of  the  films  on  which  you  ask 
to  have  these  two  specific  duties  levied  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Between  700,000,000  feet  and  800,000,000  feet  in  a 
year,  was,  I  think,  the  record  for  the  last  year's  consumption  of  film 
m  America.     About  66,000,000  feet  a  month  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  basis  of  foreign  valuation,  what  would 
you  want  ? 
'    Mr.  Cole.  We  would  want  50  per  cent,  foreign  valuation. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  against  tnis  over  800,000,000  feet  that  was 
produced  in  the  United  States,  what  amoimt  is  imported? 

Mr.  Cole.  The  last  three  months  show  an  importation  at  the 
rate  of  240,000,000  feet  a  year.  That  has  increased  steadily  since 
the  end  of  the  war;  it  has  been  increasing  year  by  year  and  month 
by  month.  It  is  now  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  American  consump- 
tion. 

Senator  Watson.  Technically,  is  there  a  difference  between  raw 
and  sensitized  film  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Sensitized  film  is  sometimes  called  raw  film,  but  it  is 
really  sensitized,  not  a  raw  product. 

Senator  Watson.  When  you  use  the  expression  ''raw  film  "it  does 
mean  sensitized? 
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Mr.  Cole.  Raw  film  is  sensitized  film;  it  is  a  trade  name. 

Senator  Watson.  The  two  are  synonymous  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  What  countries  are  exporting  films  to  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  up  to  1921  Great 
Hritain. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  those  countries  a  tariff  against  American 
films? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them. 

Senator  Cai:j)ER.  Do  you  know  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  think  vou  will  find  the  rate  in  the  Eastman  Kodak 
brief.  It  is  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  linear  foot  in  England ;  $8.56  per 
hundred  pounds  in  France;  13  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  Belgium;  9 
paper  marks  per  pound  in  Germany. 

Senator  Watson.  You  speak  only  for  the  film  people  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cameras  i 

Mr.  Cole.  I  am  only  speaking  for  the  film  people. 

Senator  McLean.  I  assume  it  is  your  idea  that  if  you  get  a  reason- 
able protection  for  your  industry  here  so  that  you  can  employ  Ameri- 
can labor,  you  do  not  ask  the  price  of  admission  to  moving  picture 
shows  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  The  cost  of  the  film  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  the  picture,  although  it  employs  a  good  many  people  and 
means  a  good  deal  of  money. 

BBIBF  OF  THS  SASTMAIT  KODAK  00..  &00HX8TE&,  N.  T. 

This  company  requested  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  photographic  fibn,  sensitized  but 
not  exposed  or  developed.  The  pending  bill  carries  a  duty  ol  20  per  cent  and  a  duty 
of  at  least  20  per  cent  should  be  maintained. 

1.  Hiere  are  two  classes  of  this  film,  one,  the  cartridge  film,  used  in  hand  cameras, 
mostly  by  amateurs,  and  the  other,  the  motion-picture  (dnematqgraph)  film,  used 
exclusively  for  motion-picture  purposes. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  a  highrgraiie  and  uniform  film  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
difficult  of  all  the  arts  and  can  omy  be  attained  by  years  of  experience  and  research  by 
skilled  and  high-salaried  experts,  and  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
investigation  and  experiment  and  in  making  good  the  many  failures  and  mishaps  that 
necessarily  occur  in  perfecting  processes. 

3.  The  Eastman  iCodak  Co.  was  the  commercial  pioneer  in  introducing  (in  1889) 

fiyroxylin  roll  film  to  take  the  place  of  the  gelatin-coated  paf>er  films  previously  used, 
t  was  also  the  originator  for  commercial  purposes  of  the  motion-picture  film. 

4.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  having  practically  created  the  business,  has  main 
tained  its  lead  solely  by  reason  of  the  nigh  quality  and  uniformity  of  its  product. 
Other  manufacturers  have  in  recent  years  established  themselves  in  the  United 
States  and  gradually  great  companies  in  Europe  have  succeeded  in  making  such 
film  of  acceptable  quality.  Shortly  before  the  Great  War  these  companies  began 
importing  large  quantities  into  the  United  States,  the  powerful  German  Chemical 
IVust  talang  tne  lead. 

5.  The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  imposed  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
allphotographic  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed. 

The  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  of  1913  put  it  upon  the  free  list. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  war  stopped  all  exportation  from  Germany 
and  acted  as  a  high  protective  tariff  wall  against  foreign  importations  into  this  country 
it  would  have  been  difiicult  to  calculate  the  damage  that  would  have  been  done  to 
manufacturers  in  this  country.  Since  the  war  ceased,  importations  of  such  film  into 
this  country  have  doubled  and  trebled  from  year  to  year.  Government  records  show 
that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  such  film  to  the  extent  of  21,201,874  feet  was 
imported;  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  the  amount  imported  was  46,485,434 
feet,  while  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  the  imports  were  134,118,621  feet.' 

<  MontSily  Bummary  of  Foreign  Commeifie,  Part  I,  Jane,  1921,  page  17. 
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It  is  apparent  that  unleas  some  relief  is  given,  this  business  of  manufacturing  photo- 
graphic film  will  be  taken  from  America  and  transferred  to  foreign  countries. 

6.  The  net  selling  price  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  positive  motion-picture  61m  Ib  dow 
2.25  cents  per  linear  loot. 

It  is  the  German  film,  manufactured  by  the  Agfa  Co.,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Gorman  Chemical  Trust,  bv  which  American  manufacturers  are  threatened  with 
extinction.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  been  at  some  considerable  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  price  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  of  photomphic  film,  sensitized  but 
not  exposed.  Thajt  pace  is  2.8  marks  per  meter,  whi(£,  converted  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  on  July  :K),  1921.  is  1.07  cents  per  foot.  Adding  to  this  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  American  valuation,  which  is  .45  cent  wo  have  1.52  cents  as  the  fHioe 
at  which  German  film  can  be  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  with  the 
same  profit  to  the  German  manufacturer  that  he  is  making  tonday  on  his  sales  in 
Germany.  The  difference  between  this  price  and  the  net  selling  price  of  this  com- 
pany's film  in  the  United  States  is  .73  cent  per  linear  foot.  Subffbmtially,  therefore, 
on  importations  to  the  United  States  the  German  manufacturer  paying  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  can  make  not  only  his  present  profit  on  sales  in  Germany  but 
in  addition  thereto  .73  cent  per  foot. 

Since  the  war  the  German  manufacturer  has  captured  the  market  in  Iti^ly,  where 
before  the  war  this  company  had  an  extensive  business.  He  has  lUso  driven  out  of 
Italv  both  Belgian  and  French  film,  and  he  is  rapidly  doing  the  same  thing  in  America, 
as  snown  by  tne  Government  report  of  importations.  In  February,  1921,  Belgium 
imported  into  the  United  States  7,156,680  feet  of  this  film.  In  June,  1921,  Belgium 
imported  641  850  feet.  In  February,  1921,  Germany  imported  into  the  Unite<l 
States  17,585  teet,  in  June,  1921,  7,422,300  feet,  which  last-mentioned  figure  was  over 
40  per  cent  of  the  entire  importations  of  such  film  for  that  month. 

7.  Practically  every  foreign  country  that  manufactures  film  has  an  import  duty, 
while  the  United  States  has  none. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  duty  is  two-thirds  of  a  cent  (at  the  normal  rate  of 
exchange)  per  linear  foot  (with  a  preferential  of  two-thirds  of  that  amounts. 
In  Belgium  it  is  13  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  France  it  is  $8.56  per  100  pounds. 
In  Canada  it  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  Germany  it  is  9  (paper)  marks  per  pound. 
(The  above  French  rate  is  on  the  basis  of  exchange  values  January  1 ,  1921.) 

8.  Under  present  conditions  an  American  manufacturer  can  make  the  film  in 
Kurope,  import  it  into  this  country,  and  make  a  good  profit  on  it.  If  no  duty  is  im- 
posea  here,  the  tendency  will  necessarily  be  to  compel  American  companies  to  manu- 
facture in  Europe  instead  of  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  successfully  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers. 

The  president  of  the  Powers  Film  Co.,  manufacturers  of  photographic  film,  located  at 
Ilochester.  N.  Y.,  in  his  report  to  stockholders  publishea  August  2,  1921,  makes  this 
statement: 

*'The  plant  of  the  company  is  closed  for  repairs  but  will  reopen  shortly.  I  have 
obtained  for  the  company  the  American  agency  to  represent  German  film  manufac- 
turers. The  company  is  purchasing  German  film  at  a  price  less  than  it  could  manu- 
facture film  for  and  selling  the  same  at  a  profit.  This  will  continue  until  such  time 
as  the  Forduey  tariff  takes  effect.'' 

9.  It  has  been  stated  by  those  who  are  opposing  this  tariff  that  it  will  result  in  a 
monopoly  by  this  company,  which,  as  soon  as  the  tariff  is  imposed,  will  advance  its 
price  upon  such  film.  By  the  figures  already  given  from  the  (jovemment's  records  it 
IS  apparent  that  this  company  would  be  unable  to  advance  its  prices  in  competition 
with  German-made  film  after  the  addition  of  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Furthermore,  this  companv  has  no  intention  or  desire  to  advance  the  present  price 
of  its  motion -picture  film,  its  profits  lie  in  encouraging  the  industry  and  enlaiged 
production.  No  better  evidence  of  this  company's  pohcv  in  this  respect  could  be 
given  than  its  action  during  the  Great  War.  From  the  fall  of  1914  to  the  fall  of  1918, 
or  even  later,  practically  all  German-made  motion-picture  film  was  kept  out  of  the 
American  market,  and  it  is  German-made  film  that  the  American  manufacturer  has 
to  fear.  Yet  during  that  period  this  company  not  only  did  not  advance  the  price  of 
motion-picture  film  to  American  consumers,  but  actually  reduced  it  an  average  of 
5  per  cent.  And  again  since  the  pending  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  company  has  voluntarily  announced  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  film  amounting 
to  over  10  per  cent. 

10.  In  Older  to  minimize  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  foreign- 
made  film,  it  has  been  stated  bv  those  who  object  to  this  tariff  that  foreign  film,  sensi- 
tized but  not  exposed .  is  coated  upon  American  made  celluloid  base.    This  is  not  true 
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with  regard  to  importations  of  film  by  Geiman  and  French  manufacturers.  It  has 
been  true  of  the  importations  from  England  and  Belgium.  Already  English  importa- 
tions have  been  entirely  stopped  by  the  Germans.  The  Government  records  show 
that  not  a  foot  of  unexposed  motion-picture  film  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  England  from  January  1  to  July  1  of  this  year,  wnich  period  covers  the 
time  since  the  German  importations  began.  We  have  already  shown  that  Belgian 
importations  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

U.  The  annual  revenue  to  oe  derived  by  the  Government  from  this  tariff  based  on 
imoortations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  would  be  $603,533. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  carried  by  paragraph  1451 
of  the  pending  bill  on  photographic  and  motion-picture  film,  senfdtizcc  but  not  exposed 
or  developed,  be  retained. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERAS. 

The  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  photographic  cameras,  paragraph  1451  of  the  pending  bill, 
iH  satisfactory  and  should  be  retainea  for  the  following  reasons: 

Had  not  the  war  stopped  importations  of  cameras  from  Germany  and  greatly  reduced 
importations  from  other  countries,  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  fixed  by  the  act  of  1913  would, 
in  our  judranent,  have  practically  ruined  the  business  of  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

By  far  the  ^reastest  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  a  camera  (including  the  lens 
with  which  it  is  equipped  and  which  ordinarily  is  included  in  the  camera  when 
imported)  is  labor.  Before  the  war  foreign  makers  sold  cameras  in  the  United  States 
at  prices  which  the  American  manufacturers  could  not  meet,  and  they  are  doing  the 
same  thing  to-day.  The  present  rates  of  exchange  ^ve  to  foreign  manufacturers  an 
advantage  over  our  own  manufocturers  greater  than  it  was  before  the  war.  For  this 
our  manufiacturers  are  in  no  way  responsible  and  they  are  therefore  justified  in  asking 
our  Government  to  impose  a  duty  that  will  at  least  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
competing  with  foreign  manufacturers  on  somewhat  near  even  terms. 

The  rate  at  which  importations  of  photosraphic  cameras  are  increasing  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  such  imports  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1919, 
was  $3,456;  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920  was  $100,862;  while  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  ending  June  30,  1921,  the  value  of  these  imports  was  $463,856.^ 

The  duty  carried  by  the  pending  bill  will  enable  domestic  manu^eicturers  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  manufacturers  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  prohibit  importations 
or  competition. 

Note.— Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from  our 
English  bouse,  dated  Septeinber  17,  stating  that  among  Uie  articles  sdieduled  in  the 
English  safeguarding  of  industries  bill,  published  that  day,  photographic  cameras  are 
included,  with  and  without  lenses,  and  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  33}  per  cent. 

B&IBF  OF  THZ  BAT  8TATX  rXLM  00.,  8HAB0V,  MA88. 

The  following  statement  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  support  the  imposing  of  a  duty  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  foot  on 
positive  film  and  1 J  cents  per  foot  on  negative  film,  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (American 
valuation)  on  moving-picture  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed.  The 
protection  afforded  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  of  25  per  cent  was,  at  the  tune,  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  offset  differences  in  wage  scales  and  rates  of  exchange,  but  the  ^eat 
changes  which  have  occurred  during  recent  years,  have  altc^ther  sutered  the  situa- 
tion as  shown  by  the  facts  herein  set  forth.  The  pending  bill  carries  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  which,  we  submit  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented,  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
permit  us  to  continue  in  business: 

I.  Moving-picture  film  is  produced  by  coating  celluloid  (pyroxylin)  with  photo- 
graphic emulsion.  To  manufacture  a  satisfactory  product  of  uniform  quality  requires 
special  plants  and  machinery  of  expensive  construction  as  well  as  long  experience  and 
technical  skill  of  the  highest  order.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  film  sold  is 
]>hotomkphic  positive  film  and  10  per  cent  photographic  negative  film. 

II.  January  1,  1921,  there  were  m  the  United  States  five  manufacturers  of  moving- 

Sicture  film,  namely,  Ansco  ('o.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  Sharon, 
[ass.;  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Eagle  Rock  Film  Co.,  Eagle  Rock, 
N.  J.;  Powers  Film  Products  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  two  last-mentioned  plants 
have  been  closed  for  some  months. 

III.  The  Bay  State  Film  Co.  owns  and  operates  a  plant  at  Sharon,  Mass.,  constructed 
of«pecially  for  this  purpose  and  representing  an  expenditure  of  $400,000.    This  plant 
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has  a  capacity,  operating  on  one  shift  per  day,  of  7,200,000  feet  of  film  (cinemalQgn^hie 
width)  per  month.  The  total  investment  by  American  manufactuiers  in  plant  and 
equipment  for  this  special  line  of  manufacture,  not  suitable  for  any  other  purposeB, 
represents  an  agRre«ate  of  approximately  $50,000,000. 

IV.  Imports  of  film  into  this  country,  according  to  Government  records,  have  been 
as  follows: 

Year  ending  June  30,  1919 feet..  21.201,874 

Year  ending  June  30,  1920 do..  46,485,434 

Year  ending  June  30,  1921 do..  134,118,621 

Months  of  July  and  August,  1921 do..  29,113,876 

V.  Present  costs  of  manufacture  per  hundred  feet  of  positive  film  at  the  Bay  State 
plant  are  approximately  as  follows: 

Celluloid  (film  base) $1.00 

Siver  nitrate,  gelatin,  and  other  chemicals 312 

Labor  and  manufacturing  expense 51 

Overhead 10 

Total,  per  hundred  feet 1.922 

This  total  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  depreciation  or  return  on  invested 
capital. 

Present  price  of  Bay  State  positive  raw  film,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Sharon.  Mass..  ikt 
hundred  feet,  $2.25. 

VI.  Estimated  costs  of  manufacture  per  hundred  feet  of  positive  raw  film  in  < Ger- 
many are  as  follows: 

Celluloid  (film  base} $0.44 

Silver  nitrate,  gelatin,  and  other  chemicals 214 

Labor  and  manufacturing  expense 102 

General  overhead 02 

Total,  per  hundred  feet .^776 

This  total  is  based  on  a  ratio  of  5  to  1  for  the  American  wage  scale  by  comparison 
with  corresponding  wages  in  Germany  reduced  to  American  valuation.  The  actual 
wage  paid  unskLllM  labor  in  Germany  to-day  is  5  marks  per  hoiur  with  an  8-hour  day, 
or  approximately  40  cents  per  day. 

Latest  quotation  on  Agfa  (German-made)  positive  film,  f.  o.  b.  factorv,  at  2.8  maiks 
per  meter,  with  current  exchange  at  1.01  cents  per  marx,  per  hundred  feet,  $0.92. 

VII.  The  principal  foreign  manufacturer  of  film  is  the  Agfa  Co.,  controlled  by  the 
German  Chemical  Trust,  a  most  important  factor  in  the  old  German  Munitions  Trost. 

The  latest  quotation  of  2.8  marks  per  meter  at  the  then  current  rate  of  exchange. 
1 .01  cent  per  mark,  would  figure  the  total  cost  landed  in  New  York  at  $1.26  per  hun- 
dred feet.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  land  German-made  moving-picture  film 
in  New  York  City,  all  charges  paid,  at  a  price  scarcely  more  than  the  cost  of  the  film 
base  to  the  American  manufacturer.  Obviously  no  manufacturer  can  compete  under 
such  conditions. 

VIII.  It  is  impossible  for  a  film  manufacturer  to  purchase  film  bve  (celluloid) 
abroad,  because  this  industry  is  exclusively  in'  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  of 
moving-picture  film,  who  will  not  sell  to  competitors.  If  it  were  possible  to  purchase 
abroad  and  import  film  base  into  this  country'  m  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, the  duty  of  40  per  cent  imposed  on  siich  base  under  the  present  tarif?  would  be 
40  rents  per  hundred  feet  cinematographic  width  (American  valuation),  and  under 
the  proposed  tariff  of  65  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (American  valua- 
tion) tiie  duty  would  amount  to  50  cents  per  hundred  feet,  cinematcM^phic  width. 
Accordingly,  a  foreign  manufacturer  of  film  base,  bv  coating  the  base  witn  pnotc^graphic 
emulsion^  at  an  estimated  coast  of  $0.33(>  per  himdred  feet,  can  send  it  into  this  coun- 
try free  of  dut\',  while  the  base,  uncoated,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  Such 
conditions,  if  allowed  to  continue  much  longer,  obviously  spell  the  rum  of  the  Ameri- 
can film  industry. 

IX.  The  laying  of  a  duty  on  moving-picture  film  is  opposed  only  by  interesOed 
importers,  whose  argument  is  that  a  tariff  on  moving-picture  film  would  be  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  so-called  monopoly  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  manufactured  the  greater  part  of  all  the  film  wed 
in  America  up  to  the  present  time.  But  the  Bay  State  Film  Co.  and  other  American 
manufacturers  of  moving-picture  film,  who  during  recent  years  have  been  building 
up  active  competition  witn  American  labor  and  American  capital,  will  be  the  <'hief 
sufferers  unless  adequate  tariff  protection  is  afforded. 
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The  facts  given  above  relative  to  coete  of  manufacture  and  prices  here^d  abroad 
demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  in  business  unless  protected  by  a 
tariff  offsetting  to  a  large  extent  the  effects  of  cheap  labor,  cheap  materials,  and 
depreciated  exchange  abroad. 

The  great  danger  confronting  the  American  .film  manufacturer  {to-day  is  that  the 
German  Chemical  Trust,  which  has  to  a  large  extent  been  barred  by* recent  tariff 
legislation  from  the  American  market  for  dyestuffs.  will  acquire  virtually  the  entire 
American  market  for  raw  film,  just  as  it  formerly  dominated  the  dye  industry  of  this 
oountrv,  and  thereby  held  the  key  to  the  entire  textile  industrv. ' 

According  to  the  figtfres  as  submitted  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Victor  D.  Gordon,  the 
difference  between  our  present  cost  and  the  price  at  which  German-made  film  was 
laid  down  in  New  York  with  exchange  at  1.40  per  mark,  i.  e.,  the  difference  between 
$1,922  |)er  hundred  feet  and  $1.31  per  himdred  feet,  is  61  cents  per  hundred  feet. 
The  estimated  price  at  which  German-made  film  can  be  bought  and  laid  down  in 
"New  York  to-day,  including  German  export  duty  of  26  per  cent,  is  $1.20  per  hun- 
dred feet,  or  72  cents  less  than  our  present  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  amount  of  protection  which  we  request,  therefore,  is  barely  enough  to  bring 
the  selling  price  of  the  German-made  product  up  to  our  own  cost  of  manufacture. 
If  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  foot  on  positive  stock  is  imposed,  ^e  German- 
made  film  can  still  be  sold  with  a  profit  at  a  price  no  ^ore  than  our  present  cost  of 
production.  Even  with  such  a  duty,  if  we  are  to  sell  our  product  at  a  price  affording 
any  profit  whatsoever,  it  will  necessarily  be  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  German- 
made  film. 

Large  quantities  of  foreign-made  film  will  undoubtedly  be  add  in  the  American 
market  and  the  Government  will  derive  substantial  revenue  from  the  duty. 

X.  In  uiiging  that  you  impose  a  duty  of  35  -jpter  cent  ad  valorem  (American  valua- 
tion) on  moving-picture  film  we  are  not  asking  for  a  tariff  that  will  exclude  the 
foreign-made  product.  We  ask  only  for  the  minimimi  of  protection  which  wo  hope 
will  permit  us  to  remain  in  business  and  bmld  up  doipestic  competition  in  tne 
American  market. 

The  real  question  involved  in  your  decision  regarding  this  schedule  of  the  tariff 
is  whether  by  imposing  the  moderate  duty  of  35  per  cent  you  will  permit  American 
labor  and  American  capital  to  maintain  active  competition  in  the  domestic  market. 
If  you  leave  moving-picture  film  on  the  free  list,  you  inevitably  put  every  American 
film  manufacturer,  with  one  exception,  out  of  business  and  hand  over  the  American 
market  to  foreign  manufacjturers. 

Although  the  Bay  State  Film  Co.  is  one  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  in  its  line, 
we  are  not  afraid  to  meet  American  competition  at  any  time  and  under  any  con- 
ditions. But  unless  ^e  can  receive  adequate  protection  from  existing  f(»eign  com- 
petition we  shall  be  forced  out  of  business.  Without  protection  presumaoly  the 
control  of  the  ^ American  market  would  pass  to  foreign  manufacturers.  We  submit 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  danger  of  monopoly  in  this  or  any  other  industry  can 
Ik*  avoided  is  by  permitting  and  encouraging  domestic  competition. 

BRISF  OF  J.  E.  BRULATOXTR,  NBW  TO&K  CITY. 

In  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909,  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  was 
imposed  on  sensitized  but  unexposed  or  undeveloped  motion-picture  film.  In^the 
Underwood-Simmons  tariff  bill  of  1913  this  product  was  placed  on  the  free  list  and 
classified  as  raw  film.  This  is  a  misnomer,  as  this  product  is  a  finished  product  and 
can  not  be  classed  as  a  raw  product. 

The  writer  respectfully  asks  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  in  the  pending 
bill  bo  maintained  on  this  product  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Fair  to  importers, — ^The  imposition  of  such  a  duty  will  iji  nowise  affect  the  im- 
portations into  this  country,  because  the  foreign  manufacturers  can  easily  pay  this 
duty  and  still  luidersell  the  American  manufacturers),  leaving  to  themselves  a  hand- 
some profit.  The  \^Titcr  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  was  in  effect  he  exclusively  sold  foreign  film,  manufactured  in 
Lyons,  France.  He  was  able  to  pay  the  25  per  cent  duty,  freight,  insurance,  and 
all  other  charges,  undersell  the  American  manufacturers,  and  still  make  for  himself 
the  very  enormous  profit  of  one-half  cent  per  foot.  Therefore  this  duty  will  not 
curtail  importations,  but  will  simply  cut  into  the  profits  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 
who  has  his  branches  in  this  country. 

2.  Duty  on  film  base. — ^The  writer  would  Uke  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  at  present  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  the  celluloid  base  of  motion-picture  films, 
but  the  moment  a  foreign  manujfacturer  places  a  sensitized  photographic  emulsion  on 
this  base  ic  is  admitted  free.     Is  this  not  inconsistent? 
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Senator  McLean  (interposing) .  You  say  1  mill  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  One-tenth  of  1  cent  per  linear  foot,  and  the 
proposed  tariff  is  2i  cents. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  total  cost  a  foot,  if  the  labor  cost 
is  a  mill  a  foot  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  do  not  know  the  total  cost;  I  can  not  say, 
unless  somebody  else  can  ^ve  those  figures. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  important;  if  the  total  cost  is  not  more 
than  2  mills,  then  the  labor  cost  is  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  The  proposed  tariff  is  about  2^  cents  a  linear 
foot.  The  viJue  of  the  imported  article  is  only  about  $1,700,000, 
and  that  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  make  only  about  $350,000  a 
year. 

I  represent  the  International  Film  Service  Co.  and  the  International 
Reel  Co.,  both  New  York  Corporations.  One  is  in  the  business  of 
prodiicin^  the  news  of  the  day  pictorially,  and  the  other  is  the  con- 
ventional motion-picture  company. 

We  object  to  this  because  w^e  believe  it  will  result  in  a  monopoly 
in  the  production  of  one  of  the  base  materials  in  motion  pictures, 
and  we  have  the  same  objection  everybody  else  has  to  bemg  sub- 
jected to  a  monopoly.  We  understand  human  nature,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  is  good  to  have  a  monopoly,  and  especially  a  monopoly 
created  hj  Government  action,  and  the  monopoly  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  not  prepared  to  enter  the  field  of  regulation. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  will  there  not  be  domestic  competition? 
I  am  asking  for  information;  I  am  not  informed  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  The  answer  to  that,  Senator,  is  that  through  a 
good  many  years  there  has  not  been.  After  you  get  through  patents 
and  other  means,  you  get  established  an  immense  preponderance  in 
any  field.  The  difficulty  is  almost  insuperable  to  Duud  up  compe- 
tition against  it.  The  economic  conditions,  the  economic  advantages, 
of  the  inmiense  unit  are  invincible,  and  it  has  proven  to  be  so  in  the 
case  of  this  kodak  company. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  this  particular  produce  must  be  different 
from  any  other,  because  if  there  is  money  in  anything  produced  in 
this  country  you  will  usually  find  competition. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  No;  not  if  the  monopoly  is  well  managed  and 
is  unscrupulous,  in  which  event  you  can  not  compete  with  small 
capital.  We  have  not  been  for  years  able  to  compete  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  wo  can  not  compete  with  a  good  many  of  our 
monopolies. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  hardly  analogous,  because  the  Standard 
Oil  deals  in  an  inexhaustible  supply  drawn  from  the  earth.  Now, 
the  basic  material  used  in  this  kind  of  an  industr}'  can  be  easily  pro- 
cured by  anybody. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  But  the  Standard  Oil's  advantage.  Senator,  was 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  limited  supply  of  its  product 
at  all;  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  built  up  through  a  course  of 
years  an  immense  organization  backed  by  immense  capital,  and  its 
practices  against  its  patrons  was  not  from  the  control  of  the  source, 
t)ut  from  the  control  of  the  monopoly. 

Senator  McLean.  The  basic  material  can  be  had  by  anvone. 
Mr.  Macfarland.  And  so  could  oil  be  had.     At  the  time  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  was  destroying  its  competitors  20  years  ago,  it  did  not  destroy 
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them  hj  purchasing  the  oil  products:  it  destroyed  them  at  the  market 
by  putting  in  competition — underBelling  them. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  true  of  oil  ana  steel;  and  if  your  position  is 
true,  then  we  must  not  have  any  protective  tarifp,  because  if  we  do 
Mre  will  have  monopolies  in  this  country,  and  that  is  an  old  dis- 
credited theory. 

Mb.  Macfabland.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  the  baais  of 
tariff  protection  is,  first,  protection  of  labor,  and,  second,  protection 
of  infant  industries.  You  have  not  either  of  those  elements  there. 
The  labor  protection  is  absolutely  insignificant.  Iliere  is  no  real, 
measurable  infant  industry  here;  you  are  dealing  with  a  mammoth 
industry. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  matter  that  you  want 
to  discuss  here. 

Mr.  Macfabland.  That.  Senator,  is  all  I  care  to  discuss. 

STATEMENT    OF  FBEDEBXC    E.   OOUBSBT,   NEW   YO&K  CITY, 
BEPBESEKTING  THE  PA^rafi  EXCHANGE  (INC.) 

Senator  Fbeunghuysen.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  privilege 
of  introducing  Mr.  Coudert  to  the  committee,  who  appears  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  tariff  on  raw  films,  and  to  say  that  our  State  of 
New  Jersey  contains  several  of  these  industries,  and  we  are  rather 
deeply  interested  in  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to 
hear  Mr.  Coudert. 

Mr.  Coudert.  If  the  honorable  gentlemen  pdease,  I  shall  only  take 
a  few  moments.  I  have  prepared  a  careful  brief,  which  I  think  sum- 
marizes our  position  very  clearly,  and  I  know  how  much  easier  and 
comfortable  it  is  to  read  than  to  listen;  at  least,  that  is  the  experience 
I  have  had  usually  in  life. 

I  appear  here  for  the  Pathfi  Exchange  (Inc.),  an  American-New  York 
corporation,  composed  in  the  main  anaby  very  large  majority  of  Ameri- 
can stockholders,  and  probably  you  have  all  seen,  as  I  suppose  nearly 
everybody  has  at  times  attended  the  movies,  the  Path6  News  and 
other  features  of  the  Path6  Co. ;  and  we  are  here  to  oppose  the  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  motion-picture  films,  sensitized  but  not 
exposed  or  developed,  paragraph  1451  of  House  bill  7456. 

Senator  McLean.  Your  directors  are  composed  largely  of  Ameri- 
cans ? 

Mr.  Coudert.  They  are  composed  wholly  of  Americans;  and  the 
stockholders  are  almost  all — a  very  large  majority — ^American.  The 
French  company  was  bought  out  bv  American  interests,  and  the 
small  French  minority  is  in  process  oi  elimination,  holding  only  some 
of  the  bonds.     But  it  is  an  American  corporation  in  every  sense. 

Senator  McLean.  Mr.  Harrv  C.  Cole  testified  here  upon  this  same 
item — that  is,  affecting  dry  plates.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  are 
speaking  of. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  This  is  the  raw  film,  the  imused,  sensitized  film. 

Senator  McLean.  H.  C.  Cole  suggested  that  we  have  three-fourths 
per  cent  per  linear  foot  upon  positive  and  li  cents  on  n^ative,  in- 
stead of  3Q  per  cent.    Would  tnat  be  satisfactory  to  you  t 
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Mr.  CouDERT.  Our  position  is,  if  the  honorable  Senator  please, 
that  there  should  be  no  tariff  at  all. 

Senator  McLean.  You  want  it  free  ? 

Mr.  CouDBBT.  We  want  it  free  as  it  is  to-day,  and  I  base  my  ail- 
ment on  that;  and  then  I  come  to  the  very  interesting  Question  that 
the  learned  Senator  from  Connecticut  adcfressed  to  the  last  speaker. 
We  want  it  free  for  this  reason,  that  practically  90  per  cent,  or  over 
90  per  cent,  of  this  film  in  this  country  is  manufactured  by  one  cor- 
poration. That  corporation  manufacttires  800,000,000  feet  of  film 
a  year.  The  amount  used  in  the  United  States  is  only  600,000,000 
feet;  therefore,  there  is  a  very  considerable  balance  for  export-,  and 
it  is  the  exportable  article. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  acquiesce  in  everything  as  to  the  object 
and  ptirpose  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  if  I  may  go  a  little  out  of 
order,  following  the  discussion  as  it  has  been  covered  by  other 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  listened  to  here,  I  do  not  want  to  be  weari- 
some or  repetitious,  I  would  say  that  the  answer  to  the  verv  learned 
Senator's  query  as  to  whether  potential  competition  in  this  coun- 
try would  not  naturally  keep  down  prices  so  that  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  protect  the  Eastman  mdustrj^,  which  is  practically  the  whole 
thing  here,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  some  literature  that  per- 
haps you  have  seen  but  which  naturally  came  to  mv  eye,  and  mat 
is  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York,  August  24,  1915,  called  the  United  Stat^  v, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  others,  answering  that  very  question  and 
showing  why  the  Eastman  Co.  has  built  up  so  great  a  monopoly  by 
such  illegal,  unfair,  and  improper  methods  that  the  United  Stat^ 
district  court  in  the  course  of  its  impartial  and  just  jurisdictioD 
was  forced  to  declare  it  a  monopoly,  and  I  will  only  read  the  sylla- 
bus, because  it  is  very  short,  and  then  I  will  not  by  any  inadvertence 
have  smnmarized  the  thing  with  any  unfairness.  The  court  said 
[reading]: 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Cu.,  of  New  York,  a  corporadou  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies,  including  cameras,  plates,  films, 
and  paper,  in  the  course  of  some  15  >rearB  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  property 
and  Dusiness  of  about  twenty  competing  concerns  throughout  the  country,  whose 
plants  were  dismantled  and  the  business  discontinued  or  transferred  to  its  own  plants. 

You  gentlemen  will  remember  it  did  happen  to  the  Sugar  Trust 
and  abandonment  followed.     [Reading  resiuned:] 

While  the  size  of  a  corporation  and  the  extent  of  its  business  do  not  alone  constitute 
an  illegal  monopoly,  that  may  properly  be  considered  when  its  acquisitions  of  prop- 
erty are  accomplished  by  methods  showing  an  intention  to  monopolize  and  restrain 
interstate,  trade,  and  by  an  arbitrary  use  of  power  resulting  from  a  laige  busLneas  to 
eliminate  weaker  competitors. 

These  are  the  people  and  the  only  people  of  record  here  who  are 
asking  for  this  duty,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  the  whole  motion- 
picture  industry  of  the  United  States,  doing  millions  and  millioDS 
of  dollars  of  business,  and  which,  outside  of  income  and  excess-profits 
taxes,  paid  $87,000,000  last  year  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Eastman  Co.,  showing  the  ability  with  which  they  conducted 
their  business  in  and  outside  of  the  law,  had  a  profit  in  1920  alone 
on  a  capital  of  $25,000,000  of  $18,000,000.  There  is  no  protective 
principle,  as  I  understand  it,  and  it  is  a  matter 
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Senator  McLean  (interposing).  Your  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
the  Sherman  Act  is  impotent  to  restrain  trade,  and,  consequently, 
the  only  avenue  which  is  potent  is  through  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  CouDEBT.  Alas,  Senator,  it  has  not  been  wholly  effective;  it 
has  been  one  of  the  means  that  have  been  used.  I  have  been  a  Gov- 
ernment prosecutor  in  a  number  of  cases  and  did  the  best  I  could 
in  them,  and  they  were  won,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  the  lower  courts 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But  I  take  it  that 
all  methods  are  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  these  illegal 
methods  of  competition;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  at  least 
potential  competition  from  abroad.  Competition  here  being  non- 
existent it  is  most  useful  to  have  things  as  tney  are  in  the  status  quo. 

Can  a  company  which  makes  $18,000,000  on  $25,000,000—1  ai:. 
not  a  stockholder;  I  wish  I  were — need  greater  protection  than  it 
already  has  ?  If  it  does,  why,  then,  it  is  smiply  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  some  reason  or  other  desu'es  to  consecrate  that 
monopoly  above  the  power  of  a  tax  so  that  it  can  go  on  grinding  down 
the  motion-picture  industry,  because  if  it  charges  more  for  this  film 
it  raises  the  price  right  straight  through  and  ultimately  it  falls  upon 
the  consumer  and  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  take  it  there  are  only  two  reasons  for  a  tariff.  Iliere  is  the 
revenue  reason 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  I  have  no  interest  in  the  East- 
man Co. 

Mr.  CouDERT.  Of  course;  I  know  you  have  not.  I  am  sure  you 
w^ould  not  be  here  if  vou  had. 

Senator  McLean.  1  am  wondering,  however,  whether  your  conclu- 
sion would  be  a  safe  one  to  follow.  Having  failed  to  break  up  this 
combination  under  process  of  our  own  law,  they  must  resort  to  foreign 
competition,  because  I  would  like  to  see  all  these  men,  if  they  are 
extortioners,  sent  to  State  prison;  that  is  all  the  interest  1  have  in  the 
Eastman  Co.,  but  I  have  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  American  pro- 
ducer, and  I  think  that  every  legitimate  industry  should  have  reason- 
able protection,  and  that  is  tne  ^undation  of  my  question. 

Mr.  CouDERT.  I  agree  with  you  on  the  premise  that  every  American 
industry  should  have  reasonable  protection.  I  also  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  even  if  those  men  were  sent  to  prison,  the  situation  would 
be  very  much  the  same. 

As  explained  by  the  last  speaker,  the  power  of  these  people  is  so 

great  that  they  can  do  as  Germany  did  ui  the  markets  of  the  world 
efore  the  war;  they  can  undersell  everywhere  and  destroy  com- 
petition wheji  their  profits  are  so  extreme. 

Senator  McLean.  The  Department  of  Justice  ought  to  be  able 
to  enforce  the  law.  That  is  the  way  to  get  rid  of  a  monopoly,  and 
that  is  better  than  anv  system  of  regulation  we  can  adopt  and  much 
better  than  through  tne  process  of  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  CouDERT.  If  the  Senator  please,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  purpose  of  the  law  back  of  the  de- 
partment? It  is  to  support  competitive  conditions,  is  it  not?  As 
Prof.  Taussig  and  the  others  who  have  testified  before  you  will  tell 
vou,  where  for  one  reason  or  another  a  monopolistic  system  has  been 
built  up  here,  and  one  that  does  not  need  any  protection,  that  the  only 
way  to  protect  the  consumer  is  the  possibility  of  extra  American 
competition. 
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Senator  McLean.  Prof.  Taussig,  you  know,  is  a  free  trader,  ami 
a  very  able  one. 

Mr.  CouDERT.  I  have  cited  here  in  my  brief  a  number  of  professors 
who  are  hot.  I  appeal  to  your  common  sense,  Senator,  not  to  your 
theories  as  to  protection  or  free  trade.  I  am  neither;  I  believe  some- 
times protection  is  a  good  thing  and  sometimes  free  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  if  we  had  these  films  on  the  free 
list — that  is,  dry  plates,  that  the  American  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 
could  exist  ? 

Mr.  CouDERT.  You  mean  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  yes;  they  could.  But  how  about  the  others 
that  make  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  CouDERT.  They  cover  a  very  small  part  of  it,  and  I  believe 
that  they  could  exist. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think  that  they  could  exist  ? 

Mr.  CouDERT.  I  believe  they  could  exist.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  about  it.  The  material  tnat  enters  into  these  things  is  Amm- 
can  material. 

Let  me  suggest  practical  considerations — and  I  take  it  that  these 
considerations  are  practical  rather  than  merely  theoretical;  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  go  into  the  old  debate  of  protection  against  free  trade, 
and  I  will  not  abuse  your  time. 

This  will  undoubtedly  be  met  by  retaliation.  L  take  it  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to,  as  far  as  it 
can,  increase  its  export  business  all  over  the  world. 

The  Eastman  Film  Co.  is  selling  all  over  the  world  its  material. 
They  are  exporting  large  quantities,  over  200,000,000  feet  of  this  stuff 
being  exported.  It  goes  aown  on  the  foreign  market,  through  which 
only  a  very  inconsiderable  small  portion  of  this  matter  comes,  you 
are  bound  to  have  retaliation.  Retaliation  is  already  threatened. 
It  is  a  game  at  which  two  can  play:  and  therefore  you  kill  exports 
and  you  force  the  consumer  to  pay  increased  prices  for  a  tax  that 
is  only  a  half  million  dollars  to  tne  United  States,  and  all  the  people 
who  have  to  do  with  movies  to  pay  tribute. 

BRIEF  OF  FR£DSRIG  R.  COirDERT,  NEW  YORK  CZTT.  REPRESEVTUTG  THE  PATH£ 

EXCRAKQE  (IRC). 

STATEMENT. 

We  appear  before  the  ('Ominittee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  behalf 
of  Pathe  Exchange  (Inc.),  a  New  York  corporation,  onga^d  in  the  printing  and  dia- 
tribution  of  motion  pictures  and  operating  two  factories,  one  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
and  the  other  at  Jersey  Citv,  N.  J.  For  brevity  we  shall  hereins^fter  refer  to  Path^ 
Exchange  (Inc.^  as  "Pathe.^' 

We  desire  to  oppose  the  proposed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  dutv  on 'motion-picture 
film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed,  which  is  included  iu  Schedule  14, 
paragraph  1451,  of  House  bill  7456.  This  paragraj^h  also  provides  for  a  ^uty  on  photo- 
graphic cameras,  plates,  and  other  articles  used  in  photographic  work,* but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  reasons  against  the  .placing  of  a  tari^  on  motion- 
picture  film  known  in  the  trade  as  "raw  film"  or  **raw  stock.         .         \ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  motion-picture  raw  £Jm,  both  of  which  are  coV'.ered  by  tho 
language  of  the  statute  just  referred  to,  and  both  of  which  should,  in  our  jopinion,  be 
duty  free,  a6  thev  were  under  the  previous  tariff  act.  These  two  kinds  of  'film  are  the 
raw  negatives  which  are  used  in  the  motion-picture  camera,  and  the  raiw  positiveB 
upon  which  the  negatives  are  printed.  The  positives  are  used  in  thej  proj^tioD 
machine.  ] 

The  basis  of  raw  film  is  celluloid,  which  is  manufactured  extensively  in  she  United 
States  more  cheaply  than  abroad.  A  large  portion  of  the  raw  material  used]  by  foreign 
manu^turers  ot  motion-picture  film  is  exported  from  the  United  Statc^  for  tlttt 
purpose.    (See  Tariff  Information  Surveys,  1921,  relative  to  this  paragraph/.) 
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From  the  figuree  given  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (hereinafter  called  '^  Eastman 
Co."),  si^ed  by  Mr.  Eastman,  its  president,  and  by  Mr.  Brulatour,  the  sole  American 
distributing  agent  of  that  company,  the  total  yearly  consumption  of  motion-picture 
raw  film  in  the  United  States  is  000,000,000  feet.  The  total  amount  manufactured 
by  the  Eastman  Co.  is  800,000,000  feet  per  annum.  In  addition,  it  manufactures  each 
year  about  400,000,000  feet  of  cartridge  film.  We  have,  therefore,  from  the  output  of 
the  Eastman  Co.  alone  an  exportable  surplus.  The  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  show  that  from  1914  to  1920,  inclusive,  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  of 
raw  stock  over  imports  amounting  to  $9,252,714.  The  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shows  that  in  the  United 
States  the  Eastman  Co.  is  the  only  manufacturer,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  of  motion-picture  raw  film.  There  were  four  other  companies 
mentioned.    None  of  them,  however,  are  important. 

The  Eastman  Co.,  in  its  statement  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House,  dated  February  10,  1921,  claims  that  motion-picture  raw  film  may  be 
manufactured  in  some  of  the  European  countries  for  less  than  1^  cents  per  linear  foot. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  to  an^rone  fiuniliar  with  the  motion-picture  l)usine68,  that 
the  money-  expended  for  labor  is  the  smallest  item  in  the  manufacturing  cost  of  raw 
film.  The  process  is  abnoet  entirely  mechanical.  The  cost  of  raw  material  is  the 
important  factor.  We  believe  it  to  be  undisputed  that  the  raw  materials  which  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  film  are  more  easily  obtaipable  and  cheaper  in 
this  country  than  elsewhere.  From  the  Eastman  Co.'s  figures  it  is  not  difficult  to 
ascertain  how  that  corporation  was  able  in  1920  to  earn,  after  the  pavment  of  war- 
excess  profits  and  income  taxes,  over  $18,000,000  on  a  capital  of  $25,000,000 

The  Eastman  Co.  has  an  actual  monopoly  of  the  motion-picture  raw  film  business 
in  this  country.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  company  has  exclusive  control  of 
the  supply  of  this  commodity,  for  in  United  States  v.  ffastman  Kodak  Co.,  et  al. 
(226  Fed.,  62),  the  court  held  that  the  Eastman  Co.  intended  to  and  did  secure  to 
itself  a  monopoly  in  \dolation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

We  have  gcme.  somewhat  into  detail  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Eastman 
Co.,  because  the  said  company  and  Mr.  Bnilatour,  its  distributing  agent  in  the  United 
States,  were  the  principsil  advocates  of  a  20  per  cent  duty  on  raw  film  before  the 
(vommittee  on  Ways  ana  Means  of  the  House.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Eastman 
Co.  and  Mr.  Brulatour  are  the  chief  pleaders  of  this  cause,  for  they  alone  would  reap 
a  bounteous  harvest  of  doUars  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  raw  stock. 

Path6  is  owned  and  operated  by  American  citizens  with  American  capital.  It 
is  one  of  the  lamst  and  most  efficient  agencies  for  the  distribution  of  motion  pictures 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  company  is  perhaps  best  known  by  its  biweekly 
film  review  of  current  events  known  as  Path^  News.  It  was  the  first  company  to 
use  motion  pictures  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  news.  Path 6  serves  weekly 
about  13,000  of  the  17,000  motion-picture  theaters  in  the  United  States.  An  im- 
portant factor  in  its  complicated  and  efficient  distributing  service  is  the  printing 


, company 

the  customers  of  the  Eastman  Co.  At  present  Path6  has  some  protection  against 
further  advaiices  in  the  price  of  Eastman  film.  This  protection  lies  in  its  ability  to 
import  raw  stock  from  France.  During  the  year  1920  Path^  imported  some  63,033,843 
feet  of  film  out  of  a  total,  according  to  Mr.  Brulatour,  of  100,000,000  feet  imported 
during  that  year.  In  that  same  period  Path6  purchased  from  the  Eastman  Co.  ap- 
proximately 25,000,000  feet  of  raw  film  at  a  ojbI  of  nearly  $650,000.  The  Eastman 
Co.  is  well  aware  of  Path^'s  ability  to  purchase  raw  film  abroad  and  is  unwilling  by 
asking  a  price  such  as  would  force  Path^  to  increase  its  foreign  purchases,  to  so 
lose  any  part  of  the  patronage  of  Path^  which  it  enjoys  or  looks  forward  to  enjopng 
in  the  future.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Eastman  Co.  can  not  increase  its  price  to  its 
other  customers  without  increasing  the  price  to  Path6.  Hence  the  probability  that 
extortionate  prices  would  materiaOy  increase  the  amount  of  imported  film  is,  at  the 
present  time,  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  safeguard  remaining  to  the  American  con- 
sumers of  Eastman  film.  If  the  Congress  impose  a  duty  on  raw  film,  it  will  abandon 
Path^  and  other  American  producers  of  moving  pictures  entirely  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Eastman  Co.  The  placing  of  such  unrestricted  power  in  the  hands  of  this  mighty 
corporation  would  cause  inodculable  damage  to  the  many  business  enterprises 
dependent  upon  raw  film  for  their  ver\'  existence.  We  fear  the  result  would  be 
well-nigh  a  cataclysm  in  the  motion-picture  industrj'.  Thiis,  if  the  so-called  pro- 
tection yearned  for  by  this  admitted  monopoly  should  be  given  to  it,  the  Congress 
would  be  a  party  to  an  attack  on  other  American  undertakings  which  are  in  greater 
need  of  governmental  encouragement  than  the  gigantic  or^nization,  which  seeks, 
in  the  guise  of  a  demand  for  protection,  the  fortification  of  its  present  monopoly. 
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BRIEF  OF  THE   ARGUMENT. 

1 .  The  o})je<t  of  a  tariff  on  any  commo^ty  is  either  to  raipe  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment; to  protect  the  Ameriran  industry  affected  thereby,  or  to  retaliate  a^^nBt  a 
forei^  nation  for  oaiise.  as,  for  example^  when  some  foreign  nation  restrains,  by  hi^h 
duties  or  prohibitions,  the  importation  of  our  manufactures  into  their  country. 

2.  The  Federal  revenue  would  not  be  increased  if  this  duty  is  imposed  on  riw  film, 
because  the  Government  would  collect  less  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  from  Path^ 
and  other  American  producers. 

3.  So  far  as  the  Eastman  Co.  is  concerned,  the  question  of  the  protection  of  labor  is 
not  involved  in  this  matter  for  the  reason  that  only  a  few  hundred  persons  are  repit- 
larly  engaged  in  the  work  of  manufacturing  raw  film  throughout  the  entire  country-. 

4.  The  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  film  are  more 
easily  obtainable  and  cheai)er  in  this  country-  than  abroad. 

5.  The  Eastman  ( 'o.  ha«?  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  entire  raw  film  industr\'  in  the 
United  States. 

6.  A  tariff  should  not  be  imposed  upon  a  commodity  where  ope  corporation  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  industiy. 

Poinl  J.  — The  object  of  a  tariff  on  any  commodity  is  either  to  raise  revenue  for  the 
(fovernment:  to  protect  the  American  industry  affected  thereby,  or  to  retaliate  against 
a  foreign  nation  for  cause,  as,  for  example,  when  some  foreign  nation  restrains  by  high 
duties  or  prohibitions  the  importation  of  our  manufactures  into  their  country. 

The  proposition  above  set  forth  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Yet  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  elementary  principle  in  mind  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  given  commodity  should  be  on  the  free  list.  A  concise  statement  of  the  principle  is 
found  in  the  Xew  International  Encyclopuaia  (second  edition),  volume  21,  at  page 
S40.  under  the  heading  "Tariff."     We  quote  therefrom: 

'  *  A  tariff  may  be  le\Hed  upon  foreign  goods  ( I )  simply  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the 
revenues  of  a  government,  in  which  ca5e  it  is  a  form  of  taxation  (see  Tax,  free  trade); 
or  (2^  as  a  means  of  retaliating  upon  foreign  governments  for  similar  restri<'tion8  imposed 
by  them,  in  which  case  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  warfare  serving  a  temporary 
purpose  and  designed  in  the  end  to  secure  commercial  reciprocity;  or  (3)  as  a  means 
of  fostering  artificially  particular  industries  by  protecting  theni  wholly  or  in  part 
against  foreign  com netition." 

Point  II. — Tlie  Federal  revenue  would  not  be  increased  if  this  duty  is  imposed  on 
raw  film,  because  the  Government  would  collect  less  income  and  excess  profits  taxes 
from  Path6  and  other  American  producers. 

The  placing  of  a  duty  on  raw  film  would  be  a  crushing  blow  to  the  motion-picture 
industry  in  general.  True  it  is  that  one  giant  corporation  would  make  lai^r  profits, 
but  the  producers,  exhibitors,  and  the  theater-eoing  public  would  suffer  in  the  end. 

Back  of  the  ^eat  motion-picture  industry  is  the  little  celluloid  film.  Without  that 
film  or  an  equivalent  substance  motion  pictures  could  not  be  produce<l,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  branch  of  the  entire  industry  that  does  not  de- 
pend upon  this  little  ribbon  for  its  existence. 

Tho  colossal  financial  structure  upon  which  the  various  branches  of  the  motion- 
picture  industry  has  been  built  would  soon  crumble  into  ruins  if  the,  raw  motion- 
picture  film  were  not  procurable.  Hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars  invested  in  theater 
properties:  ecjually  enormous  sums  of  money  invested  in  studios  and  equipment: 
the  thousands  of  persons  employed,  and  the  vast  manufacturing  enterprises  devoted 
to  the  developing  of  film  and  the  manufacture  of  appliances  and  accessories  used 
in  th(i  production,  projection,  and  exhibition  of  motion  pictures  would,  without  that 
essential  film,  entirely  disappear.  It  is  not  diflficult  to  observe  the  motive  actuating 
the  Eastman  Co.  in  advocating  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  raw  film.  With  the  source 
of  supply  of  this  indispensable  substance  placed  in  its  hands  it  could,  to  paraphrase 
Shakespeare,  bestride  the  moving-picture  world  like  a  colossus.  What,  then,  would 
happen?  It  is  (|uite  conceivable  that  with  pirices  raised  all  along  the  Une  in  the 
industry,  many  small  enterprises  might  perish.  For  example,  if  the  price  of  admission 
for  some  smaller  theaters  should  be  necessarily  increasea,  its  patrons  might  curtail 
their  indulgence  in  this  form  of  amusement.  Especially  would  this  be  true  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  our  great  cities  wliere  the  many  small  moving-picture  theaters 
provide  amusement  for  people  to  whom  every  additional  5  cents  means  much. 

There  would  be  a  consequent  falling  off  in  attendance  at  the  motion-picture  theaters; 
the  demand  for  photoplays  and  other  forms  of  the  motion  picture  would  wane.  The 
inevitable*  result  woulfl  be  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the 
Government  by  the  industry  and  its  patrons.  Without  taking  into  account  the 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  the  United  States  Government  has  received  in  taxes 
from  the  motion-picture  industry  the  sum  of  about  $87,000,000  for  the  year  ending 
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June  30,  1920.  CoDtrasted  with  this  huge  amount  of  money  is  the  comparatively 
small  sum  of  $500,000  which  would  be  collected  as  duty  on  100,000,000  feet  of  im- 
ported film,  which  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the-  quantity  expected  to  be  imported  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

The  Federal  revenue  from  the  motion-picture  industry  would  not  only  be  di- 
mini^ed,  but  it  would  be  placed  in  Jeopardy.  The  Eastman  Go.  alone  would  be 
encouraged  and  a  portion  of  the  people's  money  would  be  handed  over  to  it  to  do 
with  as  It  pleases.  It  is  strange  that  the  executive  officers  of  the  Eastman  Co.  do 
not  realize  that  the  erecting  of  this  proposed  tariff  barrier  on  imported  film  would 
result  disastrouslv  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  that  the  Eastman  Co..  would 
suffer  in  the  end.  A  tariff  on  raw  film  might  be  compared  with  a  double-edged 
sword — the  harder  one  grips  the  blade  the  deeper  it  cuts. 

Point  III. — So  far  as  the  Eastman  Co.  is  concerned,  the  ouestion  of  the  protection 
of  labor  is  not  involved  in  this  matter  for  the  reason  tnat  only  a  few  hundreid  persons 
are  r^ularly  engaged  in  the  work  of  manufaotiuring  raw  film  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

The  manufacture  of  raw  film  is  almost  entirely  a  mechanical  process  and  very  little 
labor  is  required  in  connection  therewith.  Exact  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees on  this  work  in  the  f^astman  factory  are  not  available,  but  judging  from  con- 
ditions in  factories  abroad  we  do  not  believe  that  more  than  a  few  hundred  persons  are 
regularly  employed  in  producing  sensitized  film  throughout  the  entire  country. 
There  is,  consequently,  no  labor  question  involve^  in  tne  present  proposed  duty, 
unless  it  be  on  our  side  of  the  controversy .  We  have  already  shown  the  probable  results 
of  the  proposed  tariff  on  the  industry  in  general.  With  business  depression  comes 
unemployment  and  want.  Not  merely  hundreds  of  employees  would  be  affected, 
but  literally  thousaAds.  A  vast  army  of  technical  and  camera  men^  projection  ma- 
chine operators,  electricians,  carpenters,  and  innumerabjle  other  artisans,  is  needed 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  actors  and  actresses'to  provide  entertainment  for  the  multi- 
tudes.   Their  portions  are  in  dandier. 

On  December  6,  19^1,  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  the 
Confess  stressed  the  necessity  for  protecting  American  labor  and  the  people. of  this 
Nation  will  be  grateful  for  the  administration's  solicitude  for  the  welfareof  tne  masses. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  President's  mess^e  show  how  eager  the  administration 
is  to  provide  employment  for  American  labor.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  President  meant  what  we  offer  as  a  qualification  to  the  first  extract  quoted  below, 
to  wit :  "  I  n  a  proper  case. " 

ink  *  *  jf^  |g  needed  to  stabilize  our  industry  at  home;  it  is  essential  to  make 
more  definite  our  trade  relations  abroad.  More,  it  is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  many 
of  our  own  industries  which  contribute  so  notably  to  the  very  lifeblood  of  our  Nation. 
*  *  *  We  can  not  go  far  wrong  when  we  base  our  tariffs  on  the  policy  of  preserving 
the  productive  activities  which  enhance  employment  and  add  to  our  national  pros- 
perity. *  *  *  We  seek  to  undermine  for  otners  no  industry  by  which  they  sub- 
sist; we  are  obligated  to  permit  the  underniining  of  rwne  of  ovj  own  which  make  for  em- 
plofpnent  and  maintain  actimties.  *  *  *  Our  unemployment,  which  gave  us  deep 
concern  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  grown  encouragingly  less  and  new  assurances  and 
renewed  confidence  will  attend  the  congressional  declaration  that  American  industry 
will  be  held  secure.  *  *  *  But  a  people  unemployed  and  gaunt  with  hunger,  face 
a  situation  quite  as  disheartening  as  war,  and  our  greater  obligation  to-day  is  to  do  the 
Government's  part  toward  resuming  productivity  and  promoting  fortunate  and 
remunerative  employment."     (Italic  ours.) 

We  invoke  the  President's  message  to  protect  the  great  motion-picture  industrv 
from  the  ruinous  cupidity  and  inordinate  desires  of  the  raw-film"  monopoly  which 
exists  in  this  country. 

We  turn  now  to  another  phase  of  this  peril.  In  volume  18  of  the  New  International 
Encyclopedia  (second  edition),  at  page  559,  we  read  the  following: 

"The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  manufactuxer  of  motion-picture  films; 
the  exports  in  1914  amounted  to  188,049,654  feet,  of  which  32,690,144  feet  had  been 
exposed  and  155,359,550  was  unexposed  and  intended  for  use  in  photographic  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  value  of  the  motion-picture  films  exported  in  1914 
was  $6,547,646. " 

In  the  very  recent  work  entitled  '* America  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Europe,"  by 
John  F.  Bass  and  Harold  G.  Moulton,  publi^ed  in  December,  1921,  we  find  at  page 
339  the  following  dramatic  statement: 

"What  a  tragedy  it  is  that  most  leading  Governments  of  the  world  are  seeking  simul- 
taneously to  expand  exports  by  granting  special  monopolistic  privileges  and  to  reduce 
imports  througn  restrictive  tariff  legislation.  Millions  of  people  are  already  paying 
in  unemployment  and  starvation  the  penalty  of  this  stupidity. 
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Irrespective  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  above  statement  is  sound  bb  applied 
to  the  tariff  question  generally,  we  feel  that  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  situation. 
F^th^  and  many  other  pit)ducen  of  moving  pictures  expcnt  much  of  their  finished 
product.  Evidently  if  tne  tariff  is  placed  on  raw  film  the  cost  of  motion  pictures  will 
be  increased  and  it  will  become  tnat  much  more  difficult  for  American  producing 
firms  to  compete  with  foreign-made  photoplays  in  foreign  markets.  Should  the 
American  companies  be  unable  to  compete,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  their  out- 
put would  have  to  be  curtailed,  resulting  in  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  many 
thousands  of  people. 

Alas,  the  motion-picture  industry  faces  an  even  more  disquieting  danger  in  regaid 
to  its  export  bufliness.  The  raising  of  an  artificial  barrier  on  raw  film  would  inevitably 
be  followed  by  retaliatory  action  in  other  countries.  Once  the  movement  to  tax 
American  films  wan  well  under  way,  foreign  competitors  would  clamor  for  a  tax  not 
only  on  raw  film  but  on  the  finished  product  as  well.  Public  agitation  abroad  unAt 
weU  continue  until  motion  pictures  and  motion  picture  photoplays  were  made  dutiable 
upon  entry  into  the  countaes  affected  by  ihe  American  restrictive  measure.  This  is 
no  figment  of  the  imagination  conceived  in  a  timid  bndn.  for  in  a  cable,  dated  on  or 
about  July  16. 1921,  mm  the  British  FroducerSj  sicned  by  A.  G.  Bromhead,  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Umtea  States,  we  read  the  following: 

"This  association  would  deeply  deplore  any  artificial  barriers  raised  in  either  coun- 
try, as,  owing  to  the  existence  of  British  film  manufacturers  being  seriously  threatened, 
proposed  An^erican  action  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  tariff  in  this  country  for 
which  public  agitation  is  now  arising." 

The  British  appeal  was  directed  against  a  tariff  on  the  finished  product,  but  this  no 
doubt  is  due  to  their  greater  interest  in  keeping  the  American  market  open  for  British 
motion  pictures.  However,  the  same  processes  of  reasoning  that  would  induce  a  nation 
to  use  the  tariff  weapon  acainst  another  nation,  because  of  the  latter's  act  in  placing  a 
tariff  on  the  finished  product,  would  induce  tne  offended  nation  to  employ  the  same 
instrument  of  commercial  waraure  to  retaliate  against  a  tariff  on  the  raw  product. 

In  the  issue  of  August  2, 1921,  of  Wid's  Daily,  otherwise  designated  as  "Hie  Brad- 
street  of  Pllmdom/'  we  read  in  the  first  right- hand  column  on  the  front  |>age  the 
following: 

''Danger  of  heavy  retaliatory  tariffs  by  foreign  governments  on  American  films, 
both  raw  and  fimshed  products,  is  seen  by  Frank  A.  Garbutt,  representing  the  Famous 
Players-Lasky  and  other  producing  companies.'' 

Ulie  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  America  in  the  motion-picture  export  business 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  A  tariff  which  would  constitute  a  menace  to  the  said 
export  business  would  be  intolerable. 

Point  IV. — The  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufactiue  of  sensitized  film 
are  more  easily  obtainable  and  cheaper  in  this  country  than  abroad. 

The  base  of  raw  film  in  celluloid,  an  American  proauct.  Two- thirds  of  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  sensitized  film  is  expended  for  celluloid.  The  latter  product  is  ex- 
ported by  American  manufactiu'ers  to  a  very  large  extent  to  foreign  countries,  coated 
there  wim  the  sensitizing  emulsion,  and  retiuned  to  this  coimtry  as  a  finished  product. 
(See  statement  of  Paul  H.  Cromelin,  president  of  the  Inter  Ocean  Film  Corporation, 
and  communication  from  Ix)uis  Destenay .  vice  president  of  the  Gevaert  Co.  of^ America 
(Inc.),  in  printed  report.  Tariff  Information,  1921,  hearing  before  the  C<«nmittee  on 
ways  and  Afeans,  House  of  Representatives,  on  Schedule  N.  February  12,  1921,  print 
No.  33,  page  3635.  particularly  3637.)  It  is  also  shown  in  said  statement  that  the  labor 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  raw  film  is  the  smallest  item  of  expense. 

We  are  justified  in  saying  not  only  that  the  raw  materials  are  more  easily  obtainable 
and  cheaper  in  this  country  than  abroad,  but  we  may  even  assert  that  tlie  sensitized 
Eastman  film  may  be  procured  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  with  less  difficulty  than  any 
other  make,  for  in  a  book  copyrighted  in  1920  entitled  ''A  Condensed  Course  in  Mo- 
tion Picture  Photography."  Dvtne  New  York  Institute  of  Photopaphy,  with  special 
chapters  by  Charles  Wilbur  Hoffman  an4  by  research  specialists  of  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  Eastman  Co.,  we  read  at  page  135  the  following: 

'*  One  thing  the  beginner  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  He  should  adopt  some  par- 
ticular brand  of  film  and  cling  to  it  after  he  has  become  acquainted  with  its  emulsion, 
speed,  composition,  and  peculiar  characteristics.  There  are  three  or  four  different 
makes  ujnm  the  market^  but.  it  is  preferable  to  select  a  film  which  is  easily  obtainable 
at  any  time  and  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  stronglv  urffed  that  the  beginner 
select  the  Eastman  stock  for  this  if  for  no  other  reason,  'the  Eastman  organization 
has  its  tentacles  spread  throughout  the  world.  It  has  thousands  of  agencies  in  immedi- 
ate touch  with  tne  different  national  companies.  The  result  is  that  this  film  can  be 
procured  without  difficulty  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.     If  a  local  dealer  does 
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Tkot  stock  it,  he  can  procure  it  to  order  within  a  day  or  two.  Moreover,  the  film  will 
l>e  new  and  in  perfect  condition."    (Italic  ours.) 

I^oint  V, — ^The  Eastman  Co.  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  entire  raw  film  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Eastman  Co.  manufactures  practically  all  of  the  raw  stock  in  the  United  States. 
Tbis  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  Eastman  Co.  signed  b^r  Mr.  Eastman,  presi- 
dent, sworn  to  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1921,  and  appearing  in  Tariff  Information, 
1921,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives, 
on  schedule  N,  February  10,  1921,  print  No.  31,  pages  8187  et  seq.,  m  which  Mr. 
Elastman  swears  to  the  following: 

'*In  the  year  1920  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.'s  sales  of  motion-picture  film  in  the 
United  States  was  over  six  times  as  larse  as  they  were  in  1910. 

**  In  the  year  1920  the  E/astman  Kodak  Co.'s  output  of  motion  picture  film  was  over 
800,000,000  Unear  feet.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

* '  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co. .  having  practically  created  the  business,  has  maintained 
its  lead  solely  by  reason  of  the  high  (quality  and  imiformity  of  its  products. 

"The  field  was  open  to  competition  and  motwrirpictwre  Mm  has  not  been  numu- 
factiired  to  any  eonnderable  extent  in  the  United  States  by  others  simply  because  others 
have  been  unable  to  make  a  competing  film.    *    *    **'    (Italic  ours.) 

The  quantity  of  motion-picture  film  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  1920 
was  about  eqmvalent  to  the  output  of  the  Eiastman  Company. 

The  report  of  the  eaminss  of  the  Eastman  Company,  published  in  the  New  York 
Globe  on  May  20,  1921,  follows: 

EASTMAN   KODAK. 

''The  Eastman  Kodak  Co's  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920, 
shows  net  profits  after  Federal  taxes  of  $18,566,211,  equivalent  after  preferred  divi- 
dends to  $92.53  a  share  earned  on  the  $19,764,600  common  stock.  This  compares 
with  net  profits  of  $18,326,188,  or  $91.78  a  share  on  the  $19,5a3,400  outstanding  i^tock 
in  the  previous  year. 

"The  income  account  for  the  year  1920  compares  as  follows: 


1920  1919 


Net  profits $18,566,211 

~ 389,942 

7,865,840 


PrefBiTBd  dividends 
Common  diTidends 


Surplus  (after  Federal  taxes). 


10,330.429 


118,826,188 

369,942 

7,819,110 


10,137,136 


If  the  Eastman  Co.  should  succeed  in  its  effort  to  have  a  duty  placed  upon  imported 
raw  stock,  its  practical  monopoly  would  become  absolute  and  would  justiiy  the 
anti-protectioniBts'  criticism  that  a  protective  tariff  may  be  the  genesis  of  a  trust. 
The  trust  springs  from  an  improp|er  application  of  protectionist  doctrines  as  naturally 
as  fruit  from  the  blossom.  Obviously  the  control  of  a  market  by  a  combination  or 
trust  is  facilitated  where  the  field  of  competition  is  artificially  limited  to  one  coun- 
try, since  it  \b  easier  to  combine  the  producers  of  one  country  than  those  of  all  coun- 
tnes,  and  to  that  extent  all  must  concede  that  the  tariff  may  be  abused. 

It  is  almost  proper  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  Eastman  Co.  is  amono- 
opoly.  In  the  motion  picture  trade  it  is  an  universally  known  fact.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  attitude  of  the  Motion  Picture  Theater  Owners  of  America.  This  asso- 
ciation sent  a  copy  of  an  editorial  captioned  "No  Man  is  Fit  to  be  Made  Czar  Over 
Motion  Pictures"  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  American  July  22,  1921,  to  all 
the  members  of  Congress.    The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

This  newspaper  is  for  protection  for  industiv  and  labor,  but  not  tor  monopoly. 

The  Fordney  bill,  as  reported,  takes  from  the  free  list  and  putK  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  upon  raw  film,  the  basis  of  moving  pictures. 

Such  a  duty  could  have  but  one  effect,  which  we  will  trace. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  raw  film  used  in  the  United  States  is  produced  by  a  single 
company. 

In  1920  that  company  earned  net  profits,  after  Federal  texas,  of  eighteen  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  nearly  92  per  cent  on  its  capitaHzation. 

If  next  year  it  can  add  30  per  cent  to  the  price  of  its  raw  film,  of  which  it  produced 
800,000,000  linear  feet  in  1920,  its  profits,  already  great,  will  be  stageering. 

The  company  does  not  need  tariff  protection  of  its  film  monopoly.  It  is  already 
prosperous  oeyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 


I 

I 
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But  American  film  developers  do  need  protection  against  the  monopoly. 

They  should  be  allowed  to  buy  raw  stock  where  they  can  ffet  the  oest  product  at 
the  fairest  price,  for  that  would  encourage  better  pictures,  add  to  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  of  millions  of  people  and  increase  prosperity  among  the  many  workers 
in  the  film  developing  industry. 

It  would  put  the  monopoly  on  its  mettle,  proving  that  competition  is  a  good  aid 
to  efficiency. 

^'No  man,  no  small  group  of  men,  should  be  in  a  position  to  control  the  motion- 
picture  industry  of  America. 

*'The  motion  picture  has  become  a  social  force  of  the  first  importance.  Only  by 
keeping  open  its  door  of  opportunity  to  all  can  it  be  secured  against  tibte  abuses  whicii 
autocratic  control  always  develops. 

'[But  if  the  monopoly  of  the  raw  film  production  is  confirmed  by  a  SO  per  cent  ad  valorem 
tariff',  a  single  vomjmny  will  have  the  motion- picture  industry  by  the  throat, 

**The  head  of  this  one  company  is  an  able  business  man  who  has  been  well  rewarded 
for  his  valuable  contributions  to  society.  He  does  not  need,  and  it  would  be  unwise 
to  put  in  his  hands,  absolute  power  over  American  motion  pictures. 

•*  We  think  these  are  sufficient  reasons  why  raw  film  should  remain  on  the  free  list. ' " 
(Italic  ours.) 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  producing  units  in  the  Unified 
States  and  from  other  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  film  laboratory  business, 
not  one  voice  has  been  raised  in  favor  of  the  proposed  tariff  on  raw  motion  picture  film 
These  comppauies  represent  a  combined  capital  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollass 

Point  VI. — A  tariff  should  not  be  imposea  upon  a  commodity  where  one  corporation 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  industry. 

Various  arguments  for  protection  have  been  urged  at  different  times  in  the  indu^^ 
thai  development  of  a  country.  In  the  United  States  much  stress  has  been  put  u}x>n 
the  nece8sit>'  of  encouraging  infant  industries.  Hamilton,  in  his  famous  ''Report  on 
Manufactures"  (1791),  suggested  the  infant  industries  argument.  In  Volume  II  of 
the  C^yclopedia  of  American  Grovemment,  at  page  55,  under  the  heading  ''Protection 
to  Young  Industries,"  It  is  said: 

The  strongest  economic  argument  is  that  for  protection  to  young  or  nascent  indiu^- 
tries.  Its  essence  is  that  advantageous  industries  are  not  necessarily  resorted  to  with- 
out some  sort  of  public  stimulus.  The  patent  system  rests  on  analogous  reasoning; 
men  are  stimulated  to  find  new  ways  of  production  by  being  granted  a  temporary 
privilege,  restricting  their  competitors.  Lack  of  experience,  the  risks  of  experiment, 
uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  natural  resources,  the  inevitable  weakness  of  b^inners 
as  compared  with  those  long  engaged  in  an  industry — circumstances  of  this  kind  may 
prevent  an  industry  from  being  carried  on  in  a  country,  even  though  the  permanent 
conditions  be  favorable  and  even  thoug:h  in  the  end  it  may  prove  able  to  maintain 
itself  unaided.  *  *  *  The  protectionists  have  hesitated  in  applying  the  phrase  ^ young 
industries^  to  the  giant  establishments  of  modern  tim^s.^'    (Italic  ours.) 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  idea  was  that,  when  an  industr>'  was 
just  starting  and  required  support,  the  Government  ought  to  protect  that  industry. 
Now  the  advocates  ot  the  proposed  tariff  on  raw  film  in  effect  say,  that  the  Government 
ought  to  suckle  this  six-foot,  bearded  'infant,"  because  foreign  competition  threatens 
to  take  a  small  piece  of  the  cake.  The  raw  film  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
thriven  to  gigantic  size,  but  like  the  Corsican,  it  w^ill  not  be  content. 

Prof.  Charles  J.  HuUock  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  book  entitled  'The  Elements 
of  Economics,"  says  at  page  253: 

"Only  when  the  domestic  cost  of  production  falls  to  the  level  of  the  foreign  can  the 
tax  upon  consumers  come  to  an  end.  At  that  time,  the  duty  is  no  longer  needed  to  sustain 
the  industry,  and  it  should  be  promptly  repealed  in  order  to  remove  a  powerful  incentive 
for  the  formation  of  a  monopoly.  If  this  point  is  ever  reached,  the  infant  industry' 
becomes  able  to  stand  upon  its  own  feet,  and  the  labor  and  capital  invested  in  it  can 
no  longer  be  considered  unprofitablv  employed;  but  up  to  this  time  every  indiistr>' 
that  requires  protection  is  supporte(i  at  the  expense  of  the  community  and  received 
alms  in  the  form  of  an  addition  to  the  price  that  consumers  must  pay."    (Italic  ours.) 

In  the  book  by  Prof.  F,  W.  Taussig  entitled  "Free  Trade,  the  Tariff,  and  Reci- 
procity," published  in  1920,  the  author  sets  forth  his  position  on  the  tariff  problem 
m  the  following  language  at  page  147 : 

'  •  I  would  not  have  the  reader  infer  that  I  am  an  unqualified  free  trader,  or  that 
this  view  of  the  tariff  problem  leads  immediately,  or  even  ultimately,  to  complete 
abolition  of  all  except  revenue  duties.  The  case  in  favor  of  free  trade  has  indeed 
always  seemed  to  me  prima  facie  strong;  and  prolonged  investigation  and  reflection 
have  served  to  confirm  me  in  this  opinion.  But  it  is  only  a  prima  facie  case.  There 
may  be  offsettinij  advantages  which  rebut  the  presumption." 
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On  pago  143  Prof.  Taussig  says: 
i  the  W(   " "  " 


All  the  world  knows,  however,  that  combination  and  monopoly,  though  they  are 
not  in  possession  of  the  entire  field  of  industry,  have  8ecure<l  control  of  large  sections 
of  it;  no  doubt  tempered  more  or  less  by  potential  or  actual  competition,  but  still 
with  such  degree  of  success  that  more  than  competitive  profits  are  secured.  Where 
this  is  the  case  tariff  duties  ituiy  holster  up  the  profits^  by  shutting  out  at  least  theforeigii 
cotnpetitors.  Then  the  protective  system  really  serves  to  rob  reter  in  order  to  enrich 
Paul;  whereas  under  competitive  conditions  it  only  robs  Peter  in  order  to  sustain 
Faiil  in  an  unsuitable  industry.  If  the  duties  more  than  offset  PauVs  costs  of  production 
i  nssUrVving  these  costs  to  be  in  fact  higher),  they  give  a  chance  for  a  monopoly  squeeze.  Now, 
whether  they  do  so,  inquiries  on  the  facta  of  the  particular  case  may  make  clear. 
The  vogue  of  the  'true'  principle  of  protection  is  unquestionably  promoted  by  a 
>^  idespread  feeling  that  duties  are  more  than  enough  for  eoualization,  and  that  they 
enable  the  trusts  to  secure  more  than  reasonable  profits.  Tne  suspicion  is  doubtless 
woll  founded  in  many  oases;  how  far  so,  systematic  inquiry  alone  can  bring  out." 
{ Italic  ours.) 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  annual  domestic  consumption  of  800,000,000  feet  of  film,  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  but  half  a  cent  per  foot  would  amount  to  $4,000,000,  which 
would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  motion-picture  theater  patrons  each  year.  From 
the  amount  gained  in  this  manner,  90  per  cent  thereof  would  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  one  company  now  controlling  tne  supply  of  raw  stock.  Unless  competition  is 
allowed  to  decentralize  the  illc^gal  monopoly,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  the 
Eastman  Co.  to  increase  the  price  of  raw  film,  not  by  half  a  cent  per  foot,  but  by  1, 
2,  or  3  cents,  or  any  other  amount  it  might  see  fit  to  exact  from  its  helpless  customers. 

An  analogous  situation  would  be  presented  if  the  supply  of  newspnnt  paper  in  the 
I'nited  States  were  controlled  by  one  individual  or  one  corporation.  Let  us  assume 
that  every  newspaper  publisher,  every  printer,  lithographer,  bookbinder,  and  maga- 
zine publisher  in  tne  United  States  had  to  depend  upon  the  whim  or  caprice  of  that 
one  individual  for  his  supply  of  this  essential  material  for  the  manufacture  of  his 
product.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the  source  of  supplv  available  from  foreign 
markets  were  cut  off  or  stifled  by  the  imposition  of  the  tarift.  We  would  than  have 
the  situation  of  the  motion-picture  industry  in  the  United  States  if  the  proposed  duty 
be  placed  on  motion-picture  film. 

The  Eastman  Go.  has  within  the  last  two  or  three  months  announced  the  purchase 
of  the  G.  M.,  the  Sen-Jacq,  and  the  Paragon  Laboratories,  formerly  independently 
owned,  and  subsequently  acquired  by  Mr.  Brulatour,  the  Eastman  Oo.'s  distributing 
agent  in  the  Unit^  States.  It  is  estimated  by  persons  familiar  with  film  laboratorv 
poduction  that  the  three  laboratories  above  named  have  a  combined  capacitv  whicn 
18  more  than  sufiicient  to  print  all  of  the  motion-picture  film  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  Eastman  Go.  is.  therefore,  in  a  position  where  it  not  only  is  able,  but  undoubtedly 
intends,  to  enlarge  its  present  monopoly  so  as  to  include  not  only  the  control  of  the 
raw-film  market,  but  also  the  l^hderehip  in  the  manufacture  of  iJie  finished  product 
from  the  raw  stock.  With  the  formidable  tariff  weapon  in  its  hands  the  Eastman  Go. 
could  effectually  suppress  all  competition  from  outside  laboratories  and  render  worth- 
less laboratory  plants  and  investments  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

We  will  point  out  specifically  some  of  the  methods  that  could  be  adopted  by  the 
Eastman  Go.  to  stifle  and  eliminate  competition.  Gontrolling  the  supply,  the  Eastman 
Go.  could — 

1.  Either  refuse  to  sell  raw  film  to  oiie  or  more  of  the  independent  laboratories;  or 

2.  Gontinue  to  supply  the  independent  laboratories  with  film  at  the  present  price; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  offer  to  manufacture  printed  film  at  a  price  consiaerably  under 
the  present  market  rate;  or 

3.  It  could  increase  the  price  of  raw  film  to  the  independent  laboratories  and  at  the 
same  time  offer  to  the  consumers  printed  film  at  the  present  market  price;  or 

4.  By  £enling  to  make  prompt  deliveries  to  independent  laboratories;  by  harassing 
the  said  laboratories  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  different  ways,  cause  the  service  rendered 
by  such  independent  laboratories  to  fall  below  the  present  standard,  with  the  result 
that  patrons  would  take  their  business  elsewhere. 

It  may  fsdrly  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  any  one  of  the  above  (^ases  the  Eastman 
Go.'s  representative  would  spare  no  effort  to  secure  the  future  business  of  the  dissatis- 
fied patrons  of  any  of  the  present  independent  laboratories. 


rONCLUSlON. 


The  forgoing  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  protection 
of  American  labor  in  the  proposed  import  duty  on  motion-picture  raw  film,  unless  it 
be  on  our  side  of  the  controversy.  There  is  very  little  labor  emploved  in  the  process 
of  manufacturing  raw  film.     The  Eastman  Co.  now  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  business. 
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The  statement  of  its  eandngs  for  the  last  18  years,  during  which  time  it  has  amaflsed  a 
surplus  of  168,000,000,  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  American  raw  film  manulacturen 
do  not  need  protection.  The  proposed  tax  would  provide  little,  if  any,  increase  in 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  United  States  has  collected  directly  in 
taxes  from  the  motion-picture  industry  in  this  countrv,  exclufdve  of  income  and 
excesB-profits  taxes,  over  $87,000,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1920.  Any  increase 
in  the  cost  of  raw  film  would  ultimately  fall  upon  the  patrons  of  the  motion-picture 
theaters  and  such  an  increase  at  the  present  time  would  almost  certainly  result  in  a 
decreased  attendance  and  a  consequent  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid  to 
the  Government.  Moreover  the  duty  on  raw  film  would,  in  the  case  of  Pathe.  result 
in  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  amount  of  income  and  excess-profits  taxes  to  be  paid 
hy  that  company  and  would  probably  have  a  like  effect  upon  many  other  motion- 
picture  concerns.  In  the  case  of  Pathe,  it  has  paid  as  income  and  excess-profits  taxes 
from  1917  to  February.  1921,  over  $1,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  what  would  be 
the  amount  collected  if  the  proposed  duty  should  be  imposed  on  raw  stock?  On  the 
basis  of  a  yearly  importation  of  100,000.000  feet  of  film  and  at  the  present  market  price 
of  2)  cents  per  foot,  the  total  revenue  from  this  source  would  amount  to  only  $500,000. 
It  can  readily  be  deduced  that  if  the  attendance  at  the  motion-picture  theaters  were 
decreased  even  slightly,  there  would  be  a  greater  loss  in  revenue  from  the  tax  on 
admissions  than  any  amount  gained  by  taxing  the  importation  of  sensitized  film. 
The  immediate  results  of  a  20  per  cent  duty  on  raw  film  at  this  time  would  be — 

1.  The  further  strengthening  ot  an  existing  monopoly. 

2.  The  inflicting  of  great  damage  on  other  American  concerns. 

3.  The  increasing  of  prices  for  admission  paid  by  millions  of  motion-picture  pationa 
throughout  the  country. 

The  proposed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  motion-picture  films  sensitized  but 
not  exposed  or  developed,  which  is  included  in  Schedule  14.  paragraph  1451,  of  House 
bill  7456  fdiould  be  stncken  from  the  said  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF   P.    A   POWEB8,   REPRBSENTIKO   POWERS    FILX 

PRODTTOTS  (INC.),  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  am  one  of  the  advocates  for  a  duty  on  the  sensi- 
tized film,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  short  brief,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  much  of  the  conmiittee's  time,  but  I  am  here  on  behalf  of 
mycompany. 

We  organized  our  company  in  1918,  at  which  time  there  was  only 
one  concern  manufacturing  sensitized  film. 

I  want  to  get  the  conmiittee's  mind  clear  as  to  the  difference 
between  sensitized  film  and  motion-picture  film,  as  treated  by  those 
who  have  discussed  the  matter  here.  I  see  the  committee,  or  some 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  are  likely  to  confuse  the  two. 

The  sensitized  film,  if  you  get  your  mind  on  it,  is  a  container  of 
motion  pictures,  and  is  manu^ctured  to  simply  contain  the  motion- 
picture  product;  that  is,  the  story  and  the  action  that  is  produced  by 
the  motion-picture  men. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Powers,  let  us  get  down  to  what  you  want. 
Do  you  want  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  do  you  want  three-fourths 
cent  per  linear  foot  ? 

Air.  Powers.  I  want  three-fourths  cent  per  linear  foot,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Cole's  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  will  be  satisfied  with  that. 

If  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  I  would  ask  the  same 
duty  on  the  sensitized  film  as  there  is  on  the  raw  materials  composing 
the  sensitized  fihn.  That  is,  celluloid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  which  are 
the  raw  materials  we  have  to  have  to  work  with. 

I  have  been  listening  to  a  lot  talk  about  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
being  a  monopoly,  but  we  went  into  business  to  compete  with  the 
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Kastman  Kodak  Co.,in  1918,  when  there  was  no  film  coming  from 
Siirope.  We  were  able  to  compete  with  them,  and  I  was  able  to 
undersell  them  in  this  ooimtry.  We  sold,  in  1920,  50,000,000  feet 
of  film.  In  1921  the  Grerman  stuff  started  to  come  in,  and  the  result, 
vre  had  to  close  our  plant.  We  are  now  closed  down  almost  tight. 
I  still  keep  the  nucleus  of  an  oi^anization  going  there,  so  that  if  we 
get  relief  from  the  committee  we  will  be  tbmj  to  start  up  a^ain. 

Senator  Watson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  please:  lou  sold 
clieaper  than  the  Eastman  people  in  order  to  undersell.  If  you  sold 
cheaper  than  they  and  undersold  them,  why  could  the  German 
importations  put  you  out  of  business  without  affecting  them  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  was  a  new  manufacturer  in  the  business,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  customer — the  motion-picture  trade — to  use  my 
matorial,  I  was  compelled  to  quote  a  shade  imder  the  Eastman  price. 
In  other  words,  they  were  selling  their  soods  at  $2.52,  and  I  was 
selling  at  92.40.  There  is  not  very  mucn  difference — 10  points  on 
100— but  it  enabled  me  to  get  into  tne  market  50,000,000  feet  in  1920. 
Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Powers,  would  you  rather  have  20  |>er  cent  ad 
valorem  or  the  specific  rate  ? 

Mr.  PowBRS.  The  specific  rate  per  foot;  that  is  in  accordance  with 
the  brief  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  you  have  a  brief  which  you  want  to  file  ? 
Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  may  do  that. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
we  have  had  to  close  down  our  plant  I  have  been  importing  films 
from  Germany  in  order  to  keep  the  organization  togetner,  in  order 
to  pay  expenses,  and  I  am  bringing  in  fimn  now,  at  about  90  cents  per 
100  feet,  which  cost  me  in  1920  $2.11  to  manufacture. 
Senator  Curtis.  At  90  cents  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  At  90  cents  per  100  feet,  which  cost  me  in  1920  $2.11 
to  manufacture. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  the  Eastman  people  selling  theirs  for 
now? 
Mr.  Powers.  Thev  are  selling  theirs  at  $2.25. 
Senator  Curtis.  And  yet  they  continue  to  increase  their  output, 
do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  They  are  not  increasing  their  output.  They  are  re- 
ducing their  output  at  the  present  time.  There  were  28,000,000  feet 
raw  material  sensitized  film  came  in  here  last  month. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  decreasing  the  product  because  of 
foreign  importations  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  They  have  had  to  reduce  their  price  and  output  be- 
cause they  can  not  compete.  The  only  thing  that  stopped  more  ma- 
terial from  coming  in  here  was  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are  sending 
all  that  they  can  possibly  produce  at  the  present  time.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  importing  250,000  to  500,000  feet  a  week;  that  is 
all  I  can  get.  The  German  inanufacturers  promise  me  next  July 
5,000,000  ^et  a  week. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
product  that  you  make  and  that  they  make  ? 
Mr.  Powers.  None  at  all. 
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Senator  McLean.  Are  the  Eastman  people  importing?  ' 

Mr.  Powers.  Now? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powers.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  When  you  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  they  sold, 
did  you  make  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  made  a  little  bit  of  money;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  there  any  independent  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  the  ^ay  State  Co.  and  the  Eagle 
Rock  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  not  doine  anything,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  The  Eagle  Rock  people  have  closed  down  completely. 
I  have  had  to  close  down  practically.  I  am  simply  keeping  a  small 
organization  there  in  order  to  be  started  up  when  we  get  rehef ,  if  we 
get  any. 

Senator  Jones.  At  what  phce  are  you  selling  the  imported  film  i 

Mr.  Powers.  $1.75.  I  am  selling  to  the  user;  that  is,  the  motion- 
picture  man.     It  costs  me  about  2  cents  to  make  it  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  cost  to  you  to  import  is  90  cents  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  It  costs  me  90  cents;  yes,  sir.  That  depends,  how- 
ever, upon  the  mark  quotations. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  the  positive  or  the  negative  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  the  positive.  The  negative,  however,  is  the 
same  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  why  do  you  want  a  different  rate  of  duty  i 
•  Mr.  Powers.  There  is  little  negative  film  used  here  outside  of  that 
used  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  you  would  rather  have  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  straight  on  both,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  better. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  you  make  a  better  profit  if  you  began  to 
produce  or  continued  to  import  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  It  depends  on  conditions.  They  can  really  put  me 
out  of  business.  They  can  control  the  price  of  the  product  to  me. 
They  will  raise  the  price  of  the  product  as  soon  as  they  have  gained 
control  of  the  market  here.  At  the  present  time  they  are  offering 
rt  for  almost  nothing. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  making  practically  100  per  cent  now,  are 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  On  the  amount  I  can  get;  yes,  sir.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  plant  is  out  of  business. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  why  are  you  not  better  off  making  a  profit 
on  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  Temporarily  they  will  be  able  to  get  me  that  film. 
Before  the  war  they  charged  me  $1.90  for  the  importation  of  the 
same  film. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  it  cost  you  $2.11  to  make  it,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes;  it  cost  me  $2.11  to  make  it.  Still,  I  prefer  to 
manufacture  the  film  in  this  country.  If  I  am  protected  against  the 
competition  of  the  German  film,  it  can  be  offered  now  at  $1.70,  and 
I  can  keep  my  plant  going  and  my  organization  going,  and  I  can  also 
keep  American  labor  at  work. 

I  am  well  satisfied  to  compete  with  the  American  manufacturers, 
whether  thex  are  called  a  monopoly  or  whatever  they  may  be. 
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I  think  I  could  keep  my  business  up  in  spite  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  people 
caused  them  to  close  down.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  did  not 
close  me  up.  They  may  have  closed  the  other  fellows  up,  but  they 
did  not  close  me  up.  I  am  quite  willing  to  go  along  on  that  proposi- 
tion. To-day  I  can  manufacture  the  product  at  2  cents.  In  1920 
it  cost  me  2.11.  I  can  still  sell  as  cheap  as  the  Eastman  people. 
They  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  I  can,  because  they  manufacture 
their  own  raw  materials.  Eventually,  however,  I  hope  to  get  to 
the  point  where  I  can  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  they  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  they  can  get  films  from  Grermany  at  90  cents, 
taking  into  consideration  the  three-quarters  cent  that  you  speak 
of,  that  would  be  $1.65.  How  are  you  going  to  sell  then  as  against 
S2.40? 

Mr.  PowEBS.  I  be^  your  pardon.    I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 
Senator  Smoot.  Ebw  are  you  going  to  sell  with  the  price  at  $2.40 
if  the  cost  of  importation,  with  thr^-quarters  of  a  cent  a  foot,  is 
$1.65? 

Mr.  Powers.  The  American  price  is  $2.25.  It  was  $2.40.  I  was 
selling  at  $2.40  in  1920.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  reduced  the 
price  m  order  to  offset  this  competition  in  some  way.  At  the  present 
time  I  can  make  it  at  2  cents. 

If  there  are  any  questions  that  any  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  ask  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them,  because 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  motion-picture  business,  as  I  am  at 
the  stock  end  of  it.  ^ 

Senator  McCumbbr.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

BRIEF  OF  p.  A.  POWERS.  RBPRBSBHTXHa  POWERS  FILM  PR0DU0T8  (IRC). 

NEW  TORE,  N.  T. 

Moving-picture  films  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed:  Act  of  1909,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  act  of  October  3,  1913,  free  list;  Fordney  bill,  July  22,  1921,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  following  statement  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
United  States  Senate,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  particularly  unfavorable  position  in 
which  the  present  and  proposed  tariff  schedules  place  our  company  and  otner  manu- 
facturers of  sentitized  moving-picture  film  in  this  country. 

WHY  THIS   CONDITION   DID   NOT   EXIST  BEFORE. 

A  brief  history  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  is,  perhaps  necessary  to  give  ft 
clear  conception  of  whv  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  this  situation. 

For  many  years  the  iBastman  Kodak  Co.  were  the  sole  manufacturers  of  sensitized 
moving-picture  Aim  in  the  United  States,  enjoving  a  virtual  monopoly.  Prior  to  the 
act  of  October  3,  1913,  this  product  carried  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which, 
with  normal  foreign  exchange  rates  prevailing,  was  nore  than  ample  to  offset  the  low 
wage  scale  which  might  obtain  in  any  foreign  country  that  essayed  competition. 
The  act  of  October  3,  1913,  plac-ed  sensitized  moving-picture  film  on  the  free  list,  but 
Avith  the  stable  economic:  conditions  existing  at  that  time  the  business  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  was  not  seriously  threatened  abroad.  The  fact  that  sensitized  film  was 
placed  on  the  free  list  in  this  act  was  primarily  due  to  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  was  a 
raw  material,  arising  out  of  the  nomenclature  applied  to  it.  Sensitized  film  is  popu- 
larly known  in  the  moving-picture  industry  as  **  raw  stock. "  This  is  a  misnomer,  for 
the  produ(?t  is  in  every  respect  a  highly  finished  article.  With  the  opening  of  the 
World  War  there  was  no  further  need  for  protection,  as  importations  ceased. 

In  the  early  part  of  1918  the  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.)  came  into  existence  and 
found  that  it  could  successfully  compete  for  business.  The  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  of 
Sharon,  Mass.,  followed  us  into  this  industry,  and  later  the  Ansco  Co.,  of  Binghampton, 
N.  Y.,  took  up  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  moving-picture  film.    The  Eagle  Rock 
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Co.,  of  Verona,  N.  J.,  was  alao  engaged  in  thifl  industry  until  forced  to  retire  by  the 
inAux  of  forei^  film. 

During  1920  the  importation  of  foreign  film  into  this  country  (especially  from 
Germany)  was  resumed  with  rapidly  increacdng  Tolume.  until  during  the  year  1921 
the  quantities  became  so  enormous  as  to  assume  '"dumping"  pioportions.  With  the 
advantage  of  heavily  shrunken  rates  of  exchance,  oouplea  with  free  entry  into  this 
country,  it  was  hopeless  for  us  to  compete  with  tpe  foreign  manufacturers,  so  we  were 
forced  to  close  our  plant  and  discharge  over  150  employees.  The  Eagle  Rock  Co.  also 
closed  their  plant  at  abput  the  same  time  and  have  not  resumed  operations  up  to  this 
time. 

The  £astman  Kodak  Co.  and  the  Ansco  Co.  manufacture  their  own  raw  matertjJ, 
and  do  not  sell  to  competitors.  Surprising  data  on  the  comparative  cost  to  the  Powers 
Film  Products  (Inc.)  of  producing  sensitized  moving-picture  film  in  the  United 
States  and  importing  it  from  Germany  are  contained  in  the  paragraphs  at  the  end  of 
this  brief  entitled  ''Comparative  costs  of  American  and  German  products." 

COMPONENT  MATERIALS  OF  SBNSmZED  MOVINO-PICTURB  FILM. 

Sensitieed  moving-picture  film,  as  imported  into  this  country,  consists  of  polished 
sheet  celluloid  coated  with  an  emulsion  composed  of  silver  nitrate  and  gelatin.  It  is 
identical  with  the  film  produced  by  America  manufacturem.  (Exhibit  A,  on  file 
with  the  committee,  has  attached  samples  of  American  and  German  films  and  a  piece 
of  uncoated  celluloid  base). 

In  the  Fordney  bill  these  component  materiids  of  sensitized  film  are  scheduled  for 
the  following  rates  of  duty: 

Silver  nitrate  (a  salt  of  the  element  silver),  paragraph  5,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Gelatin,  paragraph  39,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Celluloid  (poBshed  and  in  sheets),  paragraph  29,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  65 
cents  per  pound. 

The  above  materials  coining  in  as  a  finished  product  in  the  form  of  senaitixed  moving- 
picture  film  and  recommended  in  the  same  bill,  under  paragraph  1451,  for  a  duty  of 
out  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  aimensions  in  which  celluloid  is  used  in  film  are  internationally  standard  at 
If  inches  wide  and  five  one-tiiousandths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  total  weight  of  1,000 
feet  of  finished  sensitized  moving-picture  film  is  5  pounds  4  ounces.  The  quantities 
of  the  component  materials  contained  in  this  amount  of  sensitized  film  are  as  follows: 
Celluloid,  4  pounds  8  ounces;  silver  nitrate,  4i5  ounces;  gelatin,  6.5  ounces. 

RATB   RBCOMMBNDSD  FOR  8EN8ITI2BD  MOVnVO-PICTORB  FILM. 

The  above  average  proposed  duty  on  the  component  materials  of  sensitized  film  is 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  65  cents  per  pound  for  celluloid.  As  used  in  sensitized 
moving^picture  film,  celluloid  must  necesaBuil^r  be  of  the  highest  quality,  in  polished 
sheets  400  feet  Ions,  and  absolutely  free  from  imperfections  of  any  kind.  It  under- 
goes no  change  in  me  process  of  manufacturing  sensitized  film^  but  is  simply  the  base 
on  which  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  coated.  From  the  above  it  is  obvious  that  cellu- 
loid constitutes  the  component  material  of  chief  value  of  sensitized  mo'ving-picture 
film.  This  evidence  is  on  its  face  sufficient  to  support  the  plea  that  the  miished 
product  be  given  a  h^her  rate  than  its  component  raw  materials,  i.  e.,  sensitized 
moving-picture  film  should  be  made  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  65  cents  per  pound. 

That  this  is  not  excessive  and  will  not  prevent  the  further  importation  of  foreign 
film  is  conclusivelv  proved  under  the  heaoing  '*  Comparative  costs  of  American  and 
German  products.  It  will  merely  serve  to  place  the  American  manufacturer  of 
sensitizea  moving-picture  film  on  a  more  equal  footing  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers  and  at  the  same  time  produce  revenue  for  the  United  States 
Government. 

THE  AMERICAN  INDU8TRT  JBOPARDIZED. 

All  the  rates  on  its  component  materials  remaining  as  recommended  in  the  Fordney 
bill,  unless  sensitized  moving-picture  film  is  changed  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
65  cents  per  pound  the  difficult  position  in  whicn  we  will  find  ourselves  must  be 
apparent  to  the  members  of  your  committee. 

We  would  be  shut  off  from  purchasing  our  raw  materials  abroad,  while  being  forced 
to  pay  prices  for  them  here  adjusted  to  the  highest  point  consistent  with  the  maigin 
of  protection  given  them.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  their  overwhelming  economic 
advantages,  foreign  manufacturers  could  not  only  obtain  their  materials  cheaper  but 
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would  enjoy  the  further  advantage  of  a  low  rate  of  duty  on  the  finished  film.  The 
fact  tihat  the  tariH  act  of  October  3,  1913,  at  present  in  force,  imposes  a  duty  of  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  celluloid  while  retaining  sensitized  moving-picture  film  on  the 
free  list  has  been  instrumental  in  forcing  us  to  close  our  plant  by  preventing  us  from 
purchasing  the  cMluloid  from  Germany  at  a  figure  in  proportion  to  the  price  at  which 
thev  were  selling  finished  film  here. 

I^ailing  the  granting  of  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  65  cents  per  pound 
for  sensitized  moving-picture  film,  if  your  committee  will  give  celluloid,  gelatin,  and 
silver  nitrate  a  lower  or  even  the  same  rat«  as  reconunended  for  this  pr^uct  in  the 
Fordney  bill — ^namely,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem — ^it  would  be  a  more  equitable  adjust- 
ment and  would  give  us  a  chance  to  meet  the  foreign  competition.  Under  this  plan 
the  Government  would  be  of>ening  up  a  very  profitable  source  of  revenue,  for  under 
the  present  high  rates  there  is  practically  no  celluloid  base  being  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

Further,  if  sensitized  moving-picture  film  is  to  remain  on  the  free  lifit,  its  component 
materialft— celluloid,  silver  nitrate,  and  gelatin — ^must  be  similarly  treated. 

COMPARATIVE   COST  OF  AMERICAN  AND   GERMAN   PRODUCTS. 

At  the  time  of  closing  our  plant  in  April,  1921,  it  was  costing  us  12.12  per  100  feet  to 
produce  sensitized  film  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  American  matenalB.  Foreign 
nlm  was  pouring  into  this  counrty  free  of  duty  and  being  widely  sold  at  $1.25  per  100 
feet.    The  ceUuloid  base  alone  was  costing  us  more  than  this  figure. 

Imports  of  unexposed  sensitized  film  into  this  country,  according  to  Government 
records,  have  been  as  follows:  Year  ending  June  30,  1919,  21,201,874  feet;  1920,  46,- 
485,434  feet;  1921,  134,118,621  feet.  It  is  now  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
1,000,000  feet  per  day. 

In  June,  1921,  a  local  importer,  representing  a  German  manufacturer  of  sensitized 
moving-picture  film,  approached  the  rowers  Film  F^roducts  (Inc.)  and  offered  to  sell 
us  film  delivered  in  New  York  at  1.01  marks  per  foot.  We  later  accepted  l^e  offer 
and  gave  them  several  large  orders.  The  first  delivery  was  made  in  September,  but 
in  November  large  Quantities  bc^n  to  arrive. 

Exhibits  B,  G,  ana  D  are  certified  copies  of  invoices  dated  September  23,  November 
7,  and  November  17.  rendered  and  paid  at  1.01  marks  per  foot  on  these  Bhipmenta. 

Exhibits  E,  F,  ana  G  are  certified  copies  of  receipts  of  the  Omnia  Import  Corpora- 
tion, showing  mark  payments  made  by  the  PowesB  Film  Products  (Inc.). 

From  the  attached  exhibits  it  can  be  seen  that  unexposed  sensitizeii  moving-picture 
film  could  be  purchased  from  Germany  at  prices  ranging  from  36  cents  to  94  cents  per 
100  feet.  Contrast  this  to  our  actual  cost  of  manmacturing  this  i>roduct— over  $2 
per  100  feet,  without  any  allowance  for  selling  expense  or  return  on  invested  capital. 
In  addition  this  same  German  manufacturer  has  promised  us  that  by  July,  1922,  he 
can  make  deliveries  of  5.000,000  feet  per  week. 

The  foregoing  should  oe  ample  evidence  to  guide  your  committee  in  adjusting  the 
tariff  schedules  so  that  this  particular  industry  may  continue  to  exist. 

ExHiBrr  B. 

New  York,  September  fS,  I9ei. 


Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to  Omnia  Import 

Corporation,  261  Broadway. 
Terms:  Net  cash.    Your  order  Jtine  28,  1921. 


K.  F.  C.  3148/54. 

7  cases  containing  positive-moving  picture  film  stock,  not  perfo- 
rated, 249,490  feet,  at  marks  1.01 Marks  251,984.90 


Exhibit  C. 


New  York,  November  7,  J921. 


Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to  Omnia  Import 

Corporation,  261  Broadway. 
Terms:  Net  cash.     Your  order  June  28,  1921. 
K.  F.  C.  3166/3172. 

7  cases  containing  positive  moving-picture  film  stock,  not  perfo- 
rated, 233,075  feet,  at  iharks  1.01 Marks  235,405.75 

81527— 22— SCH  14 ^24 
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Exhibit  D. 


New  York,  November  77,  2921, 

ew  Y 
Corporation,  261  Broadway. 


Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  1600  Broadway,  New  York  aty,  to  Omnia  Imp(»t 

Bi 


K.  F.  C.  3174/83. 

10  caaee  containing  positive  moving-picture  film  stock,  not  perfo- 
rated, 318,386  feet,  at  marks  1.01 Marks  321,567.86 

Exhibit  E. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  29,  1921. 
Marks  225,000. 
Received  of  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  225,000  marks. 

Omnia  Import  Corporation. 
Per  Lbster  L.  Sanks. 

Exhibit  F. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  tS,  19tl. 
Marks  600,000. 

Received  of  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  check,  600,000  marks,  to  apply  on  account. 

Omnia  Import  Corporation. 
Per  Euzabeth  Keating. 

Exhibit  G. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  16,  1921. 
Marks  300,000. 
Received  of  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  1600  Broadway,  300,000  marks. 

Omnia  Import  Corporation. 
Per  Euzabeth  M.  Keating. 

« 

Supplemental  Brief. 

FILM  sensitized  BUT   NOT  EXPOSED  OR  DEVELOPED. 

I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  the  Finance  Committee  on  December  27  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  on  schedule  14,  paragraph  1451,  sensitized  motion-picture 
film. 

My  remarks  to  the  committee  were  very  brief,  as  I  felt  my  time  was  limited,  and, 
consequently,  did  not  go  into  details.  The  opponents  of  a  tariff  on  the  above  product 
were  all  represented  by  high-priced  attorneys,  and  these  ^ntlemen  were  given,  or 
took,  consiaerable  time  in  makmg  speeches  against  the  levying  of  a  duty  on  sensitized 
motion-picture  films.  None  of  the  people  who  spoke  against  the  tariff  were  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  products,  their  only  interest  being  that  of  importers  and 
users  in  securing  cheap  German  goods  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  the  American 
industry. 

While  listening  to  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  to  the  tariff,  I  was  astounded  at 
the  misstatements  and  colored  evidence  which  were  given  to  the  committee,  and 
felt  that  some  protection  should  be  given  to  them  by  these  paid  advocates.  Your 
committee  is  authorized  to  pass  upon  certain  conditions  which  exist.  They  are  not 
in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  any  statements  made  to  them,  with  the  result 
that  the  paid  attorney  Lb  naturally  more  impressive  than  the  business  man  in  his 
aiguments  before  your  committee. 

During  the  hearings  a  great  deal  was  said  about  the  monopoly  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  in  this  particular  industry,  overlooking  the  fact  that  by  admitting  this 
material  duty  free,  as  it  is  at  present,  they  grant  to  a  very  powerful  German  monopoly 
the  exclusive  right  to  sell  goods  in  this  country  and  deprive  American  manufacturers 
of  an  opportunity  to  continue  in  business. 

The  Powers  Film  Products  entered  into  this  business  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
what  they  had  to  contend  with  in  this  country  as  far  as  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  was 
concerned.  We  realized  that  we  had  to  break  into  the  market,  and  we  did  so  to  the 
extent  that  in  1920  we  coated  and  marketed  approximately  55,000,000  feet  of  cine- 
matograph film.  The  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  as  well  as  the  Eagle  Rock  Manufacturing 
Co.,  also  started  in  competition  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.    All  of  these  concerns, 
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including  our  own,  have  of  late  been  practically  at  a  standstill,  not  due  to  the  East- 
man Kodak  competition,  but  to  the  German  competition. 

German  manufacturers  are  able  to  deliver  sensitized  film  into  this  country  for  less 
than  half  of  what  it  costs  the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  it.  During  this 
year  they  have  practically  forced  us  out  of  the  market  and  have  made  very  great 
inroads  onto  the  market  (n  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  It  is  onl]^  a  question  of  time 
before  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  deliver  sufficient  film  into  this  coimtry  to  make  it 
impossible  for  even  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  to  exist. 

In  my  previous  brief  I  have  touched  upon  matters  that  are  very  vital  and 
which  should  guide  your  conmiittee  in  a  fair  consideration  of  this  question.  I  have 
shown  the  price  of  Uerman  goods  delivered  into  this  country  as  compared  with  the 
coet  of  manufacturing  them  here. 

The  Bay  State  Film  Co.  also  filed  a  brief  in  which  they  asked  that  a  duty  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  foot  on  positive  films  be  imposed  and  1}  cents  per  foot  on  negative 
films,  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (American  valuation)  on  moving-picture  film,  sensi- 
tized but  not  exposed  or  developed.  While  the  first  alternative  they  suggest  is  some- 
what different  from  the  method  of  levying  a  duty  recommended  in  my  brief,  it  amounts 
to  approximately^  the  same  thing,  namely,  to  place  the  same  duty  on  the  finished 
piroQuct  as  is  levied  on  the  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  that  par- 
ticular product. 

MOVING   PICTURES   EXPOSED  AND  DEVELOPED   FOR  EXHIBITION    PURPOSES. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  colored  and  misleading  evidence  pre- 
sented to  your  committee  by  tne  paid  attorneys  of  the  opponents  of  a  duty  on  moving 
pictures  for  exhibition  purposes.  Sensitized  moving-picture  film  might  be  regarded 
as  the  container  for  moving  pictures. 

The  writer  has  had  15  years'  experience  in  the  mo\ing-picture  industrjr  and  would 
point  out  to  your  committee  that  the  advocates  of  the  free  entry  of  moving  pictures 
who  appeared  before  you  represented  men  M^ho  are  now  producing  pictures  in  Ger- 
many. They  are  closing  up  the  American  studios  in  order  to  transfer  the  production 
of  pictures  to  Europe,  with  its  cheap  labor  and  low  production  costs.  The  fact  that 
they  are  closing  the  American  studios  was  admitted  oy  Mr.  Saul  Rogers,  attorney  for 
the  so-called  American  producers.  As  these  same  "American  producers"  control  to  a 
great  extent  the  exhibiting  of  pictures,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  wish  to 
secure  the  pictures  as  cheap  as  possible,  without  regard  to  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
American  labor.  American  actors,  and  American  artists.  These  latter  were  represented 
at  the  hearings  by  Mr.  Paul  M.  Turner  and  Mr.  John  Emerson. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  an  independent  American  producer  who  makes  his  livelihood  from 
that  work.  It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  everj-one  who  appeared  to  advocate  a  tariff  on 
sensitized  film,  as  well  as  moving  pictures,  were  practical  men  in  the  business  operating 
on  their  own  money,  while  on  the  other  pide  the  advocates  of  free  trade  were  repre- 
sented by  high-priced  attorneys,  who  claimed  to  represent  the  entire  moving-picture 
industry,  but  wno,  in  reality,  represented  a  combination  of  associated  interests.  Mr. 
Rogers  claimed  that  in  his  request  for  the  admisfdon  of  moving  pictures  free  of  duty  he 
represented  the  following  concerns:  Famous  Players-Laskey  Corporation,  Realart 
Pictures  Coiporation,  Metro  Pictures  Corporation]^  Metro  Distributing  Corporation, 
International  News  Service  *  Cosmopolitan  Productions  (Inc.).* 

The  above  concerns  are  all  controlled  by  Mr.  Adoph  Zukor,  president  of  the  Famous 
Players-Laskey  Corporation,  which  concern  in  turn  controls  a  vast  number  of  the 
largest  theaters  in  the  United  States.  Among  others  in  New  York,  they  control  the 
Rialto,  Rivoli,  Criterion,  Empire,  and  all  the  Loew  circuits. 

The  foregoing  combinations  have  imported  the  greatest  number  of  German  pictures 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  have  accumulated  in  this  country  a  large  number  of 
pictures  as  yet  unreleaseu,  which  were  obtained  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  When 
exhibited  to  the  American  public,  these  pictures  take  in  millions  of  dollars.  Thev 
are  brought  into  the  country  at  a  nominal  duty  base<l  on  the  length  of  the  film  on  which 
they  are  printed,  which  is  no  criterion  of  their  value.  As  stated  before,  the  film  is 
simply  the  container  of  the  picture  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  value  or 
merits  of  the  production. 

Others  represented  by  Attomev  Rogers  were  Mr.  Leinds  J.  Selznick's  company,  the 
Select  Pictures  Corporation,  ancf  Mr.  Carl  Laemmle's  company,  the  Universal  Film 
Manufacturing  Co. 

1  Owned  and  controlled  by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who  is  a^ssociatcd  with  Mr.  Zukor  in  the  distri- 
bution of  his  productions  through  the  Paramount  distributing  organization. 
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All  of  these  gentlemen  are  very  much  interested  at  the  nresent  time  in  German  pro- 
duction. In  a  short  time  their  principal  buainees  will  oe  importing  pictures  from 
abroad,  whether  they  make  them  there  themselves  or  enfifa^^e  European  companies  for 
that  purpose.  The  money  received  from  the  exploitation  of  these  pictures  will  be 
returned  to  Europe  for  the  continuous  making  of  others,  less  what  they  can  hold  back 
on  profiteerine:  as  between  the  cost  of  foreign  productions  and  American  productions. 
Thus,  they  will  be  enabled  to  drive  out  of  business  any  independent  American  pro- 
ducer who  makes  his  pictures  on  American  soil,  with  Ainerican  actors  and  Amencan 
labor. 

Amon^  the  attorneys  advocating  free  trade  on  moving  pictures,  and  representing 
the  Pathe  Co.,  was  Mr.  Coudert,  of  Coudert  Bros.  This  gentleman  claimea  to  repre- 
sent the  American  company,  who  also  wished  no  import  duty  levied  on  unexposed 
sensitized  moving-picture  film.  This  American  company  was  oigani^ed  by  Mr. 
Pathe,  who  owns  and  controls  the  French  company  of  the  same  name.  This  company 
manufactures  sensitized  moving-picture  film  m  France,  and  the  American  company 
has  a  contract  with  them  for  the  use  of  this  French  film.  At  the  present  time  the 
French  company  is  shipping  to  the  American  companv  many  millions  of  feet  of 
senfdtized  film  per  month.  The  customhouse  records  will  bear  me  out  in  this.  Mr. 
Coudert's  remarks  before  your  committee  gave  the  impression  that  his  only  interest 
was  in  protecting  this  American  company,  who  were  not  manufacturing  sensitized 
film  in  tnis  country,  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  importing  it  from  the  parent  company 
in  France. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  DEFOBD,  NEW  TOBK  CITY,  ^EUSP&B- 
SENTING  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  SERVICE  CO.  (INC.). 

Mr.  Deford.  I  represent  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  duty  on 
films.  I  should  like  to  be  heard  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  drive 
home  the  arpmients.  I  should  like  very  much  to  be  heard,  especially 
since  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  filed  anything  like  a  substantial  brief 
in  opposition  to  this  duty  on  raw  stock.  I  should  like  to  be  heard  in 
connection  with  that  bnef . 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  well;  we  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Defobd.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  bein^  heard  if 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  it.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  force  my- 
self upon  you. 

I  represent  the  International  Film  Service  Co.  (Inc.),  and  the  In- 
ternational Newsi'eel  Corporation.  Both  of  these  corporations  are 
opposed  to  the  proposed  ad  valorem  duty  on  sensitized  but  unex- 
posed and  undeveloped  film,  which  is  commonly  known  in  the  trade 
as  raw  stock. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  for  reasons  which  I  am 
going  to  state  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition  first  and  then  try 
to  establish  my  proposition.     I  shall  do  it  as  rapidly  as  I  can. 

The  first  reason  for  opposition  to  this  schedule  is  that  the  production 
of  that  commodity  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  which 
has  a  practical  monoply  of  that  business,  and  having  that  practical 
monoply  is  in  a  position  to  control  the  business  and  to  fix  the  price  of 
the  commodity  as  it  passes  through  to  consumption.  That  is  the 
first  proposition. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  the  Eastman  Co.,  enjoying  that 
absolute  monopoly,  has  the  power  to  fix  such  prices  as  it  pleases,  and 
it  has  fixed  profiteers'  prices,  or  exorbitant  prices,  and,  allowing  for 
the  difference  in  wages  abroad  and  here,  the  Eastman  Co.  should  not 
be  granted  protection  against  foreign  competition,  which  is  largely 
speculative  at  this  time,  until  that  foreign  competition  clearly  be- 
comes a  menace  to  domestic  production,  or  when  it  clearly  threatens 
(as  shown  by  statistical  proofs)  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  domestic 
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producer  below  a  return  which  will  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
American  wage  scale  and  earn  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  investment. 

The  next  proposition  is  that  if  this  monopoly  is  permitted  to  rest 
with  the  Eastman  Co.,  buttressed  by  the  proposed  tariff,  the  Eastman 
Go.  will  have  the  industry  in  its  grip,  because  it  will  control  the  basic 
product.  If  it  seeks  to  exercise  its  power,  it  can  practically  control 
the  laboratory  development,  and  through  the  laboratory  develop- 
ment, the  production,  and  through  the  production  the  distribution 
of  motion  pictures  in  the  United  States,  and  the  motion  picture 
business,  as  you  all  know,  is  a  gigantic  industry  in  this  country  at 
this  time. 

One  of  the  two  corporations  which  I  represent  here  is  a  producer  of 
the  completed  picture;  the  other  is  a  producer  and  exhibitor  of  the 
newsreeifilm. 

If  the  Eastman  Co.  is  permitted  to  retain  this  monopolv,  which  will 
be  buttressed  bv  this  tariff,  then  it  will  be  able,  it  if  sees  fit.  to  go  into* 
the  laboratory  business,  and  if  it  goes  into  the  laboratory  busmess  it' 
can  sell  its  own  film  products  to  each  of  the  laboratories  which  it 
builds  for  that  purpose  at  any  price  it  pleases,  either  by  a  series  of 
rebates  or  discrinnnatorv  practices.  Having  done  that,  it  can  do 
exactly  as  it  pleases  with  the  laboratory  business  and  impose  such 
additional  costs  upon  the  production  of  motion  pictures  as  it  sees  fit 
to  impose. 

If  it  lowers  the  price  of  films  to  its  own  companies,  its  own  labora- 
tories, then  its  own  laboratories  can  furnish  the  positive  print,'which 
consists  of  the  basic  material  itself,  and  the  cost  of  its  development, 
to  the  trade  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  any  competing  laboratory  can, 
with  the  result  that  the  independent  concern  or  laboratory  would  be 
quickly  driven  out  of  business.  That  is  the  sort  of  power  that  they 
will  gain,  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  have  exercised  it  heretofore 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ^ain  an  absolute  control  of  the  business.  The 
laboratory  people,  if  me  power  to  control  the  film  cost  and  the  power 
to  control  development  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Eastman  Co., 
wiU  impose  an  additional  cost,  and  the  Eastman  Co.,  controlling  the 
laboratory  business,  will  impose  such  additional  cost  upon  the  com- 
pleted picture  as  it  may  see  fit  to  impose. 

I  think  there  is  no  dispute  here  but  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
has,  since  1912,  practically  controlled  the  entire  industry  in  this 
country.  They  have  sold  and  are  now  selling  about  900,000,000 
linear  feet  of  that  film  per  year  as  against  two  or  three  million  put 
out  by  their  alleged  competitors.  They  have  never  had  any  real 
competitors  in  the  industry  in  this  country,  as  I  understand  it.  My 
understanding  is,  further,  that  the  film  put  out  by  the  Bay  State  Co. 
and  by  two  or  three  other  companies  has  been  of  such  quality  that 
they  could  not  begin  to  compete  with  the  Eastman  Co. 

'tne  Eastman  Co.  puts  out  about  100,000,000  linear  feet  per  month,, 
sometimes  more.  The  Bay  State  Co.,  one  of  its  alleged  competitors, 
puts  out  about  1,200,000  per  month,  while  the  Powers  Co.  also  puta 
out  about  1,200,000  linear  feet  per  month.  Those  figures  show  just 
exactly  the  domestic  competition  that  the  Eastman  Co.  has  been  up 
against. 

The  foreign  competition,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  practically 
negligible  up  to  this  time.  Of  course,  since  1920  the  Germans  have 
b^un  to  export  film  to  this  country.  In  fact,  since  that  date  they^ 
have  imported  about  5,500,000  linear  feet  in  10  months. 
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That  shows  the  grip  that  they  have  on  this  business,  and  it  shows 
that  they  have  been  able  to  dominate  it. 

A  reference  to  the  financial  statement  issued  W  the  Eastman  Co. 
will  show  you  to  some  extent  at  least  the  pronts  that  they  have 
realized  from  this  business  as  well  as  from  the  other  businesses  that 
they  carry  on.  An  examination  of  their  books  will  probably  show 
that  they  have  made  an  enormous  profit  out  of  their  sales  of  raw 
film  stocK.  That  profit  is  so  enormous  as  to  justify  my  statement 
that  they  have  charged  what  they  please,  and  they  are  pleased  to 
charge  as  much  as  the  market  will  stand. 

I  want  to  show  you  how  they  have  exercised  their  control  over  the 
laboratories. 

The  Allied  Film  Laboratories  (Inc.),  representing  an  association 
of  independent  laboratories  in  this  country,  appeared  before  the 
House  committee  by  counsel  and  opposed  the  imposition  of  the 
schedule.  They  opposed  it  both  by  oriefs  and  oral  argument,  and 
after  their  opposition  they  went  back  to  New  York  and  evidently 
saw  more  li^nt.  It  seems  that  the  Eastman  Co.  had  purchased  one 
or  two  of  the  operating  companies,  and  they  simply  said  to  these 
men,  '^If  you  continue  your  opposition  to  this  tariff;  if  you  fiight 
us  on  our  raw  schedule  proposition,  we  will  put  you  out  of  business, " 
and  they  could  put  them  out  of  business.  They  could  do  that  bv 
oing  into  the  laboratory  business,  as  I  have  previously  statea. 
'hey  could  then  sell  the  mm  to  their  own  laboratories  upon  a  prefer- 
ential basis.  So  the  Alhed  Laboratories  that  appeared  by  counsel 
in  opposition  to  this  schedule  had  a  meeting  with  the  Eastman 
Co.,  tne  result  of  which  was  that  they  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Eastman  Co.,  the  contract  being  to  this  effect:  The  Eastman 
Co.  was  to  go  out  of  the  laboratory  business;  that  is  to  say,  they 
would  allow  their  two  or  three  plants  to  remain  idle  in  consideration 
of  the  fact — it  was  stated  in  another  way  in  the  contract — ^but 
those  plants  were  to  remain  idle  in  consideration  of  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Laboratories  not  to  oppose  this  proposed 
tariff  upon  the  raw  stock.  That  agreement  was  consummated. 
I  can  say  this,  for  I  know  it  to  be  the  truth,  that  they  hated  that 
agreement  when  they  entered  into  it  and  they  hate  it  now.  However, 
they  had  to  choose  between  being  forced  out  of  business  and  agreeing 
to  buy  their  materials  from  the  Eastman  Co.  and  also  to  no  longer 
oppose  this  duty  upon  raw  stock.  If  this  committee  wants  a  com- 
plete demonstration  of  the  power  that  the  Eastman  Co.  will  have 
when  buttressed  by  this  tariff,  it  has  it  right  there.  They  said  to 
those  people,  '^  If  you  oppose  this  tariff  any  longer,  we  will  crush  you; 
we  will  put  you  out  of  business,  because  we  will  so  into  the  laboratory 
business  ourselves  and  we  will  sell  to  them  so  low  that  you  can  not 
possibly  compete  with  us.''  So  they  were  afraid  to  come  here  and 
oppose  this  tariff  because  their  own  economic  life  woidd  be  threatened. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Republican  Party,  or  the  majority  party 
here,  is  going  to  lay  down  a  policy  in  applying  its  theory  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  which  I  do  not  want  for  a  moment  to  challenge,  after 
considering  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and  the  cost  of  labor  nere,  of 
protecting  and  buttressing  such  a  monopoly  as  this  is — a  monopoly 
that  is  €tosolutely  regnant  in  business  here?  Is  it  going  to  give 
additional  power  to  that  monopoly  before  it  has  been  demonstrated 
to  the  majority  party  and  to  this  committee  that  it  needs  the  benefit 
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of  a  protective  tariflF,  and  that  a  protective  tariff  should  be  levied 
upon  this  imported  raw  stock  in  order  to  protect  the  labor  that  the 
Eastman  Co.  employs  ?  By  the  way,  do  you  know  how  many  people 
they  employ — this  company  in  whose  name  this  protective  tariflF 
is  asked  f  They  employ  about  five  hundred.  TTiis  company'  which 
h.as  dominated  the  domestic  market  and  which,  since  1913,  has 
dominated  the  foreign  market  in  so  far  as  it  had  access  to  the  foreign 
market,  employs  omy  four  or  five  hundred  men. 

Now,  what  is  my  proposition  in  a  nutshell?  I  want  to  state  it  in 
this  way:  We  want  to  take  this  control  of  the  industry  out  of  the 
hands  of  this  monopoly;  we  want  this  committee  not  to  impose  any 
tariflP  duty  upon  the  raw  stock  until  competition  has  Seen  invited 
in  here  and  imtil  it  has  been  determined  tnat  the  Eastman  Co.  can 
not  beat  that  competition  and  imdersell  it.  If  this  foreign  stock  is 
brought  in  here,  what  will  the  natural  result  of  tiie  impoH;ation  be  ? 
The  result  will  be  to  compel  the  Eastman  Co.  to  squeeze  the  element 
of  extortion  out  of  its  prices  and  bring  its  prices  down  to  a  level  that 
will  enable  it  to  pay  American  laborers  a  fair  scale  of  wages,  and  still 
meet  that  competition,  and  make  a  fair  return  on  their  investment. 

If  the  time  should  come  when  they  shall  have  to  reduce  the  price 
so  low  that  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  American  workingman 
what  he  deserves  for  his  labor,  then  the  Eastman  Co.  should  come 
before  this  committee  and  make  a  demonstration  of  what  it  costs  to 
produce  that  film,  make  a  demonstration  that  will  convince  this 
committee  that  it  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  protective  tariff  in 
order  to  meet  that  foreign  competition.  When  it  does  that,  and 
naturally  not  until  it  does  that,  should  this  imposition  be  levied  upon 
the  raw  stock  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  the  protective  tariff  builds  up  a 
monopoly,  but  I  do  say  this,  that  the  protective  tariff  principle  should 
not  be  invoked  for  the  benefit  of  an  absolute  monopoly  until  that 
monopoly  has  demonstrated  its  right  to  the  protection  it  asks,  as 
tested  by  the  sound  theory  of  the  protective  tariff  principle. 

It  has  been  said  here,  *"  Well,  if  they  are  an  absolute  monopoly, 
why  has  not  the  matter  been  taken  up  with-  the  Department  of 
Justice?''  I  will  tell  you  why.  They  nave  not  violated  the  law. 
Years  ago  when  they  controlled  this  material  as  they  do  now,  what 
did  they  do  ?  They  entered'into  a  combination  with  producers,  and 
under  their  contract  they  were  to  sell  to  these  producers,  and  these 
producers  only;  and  that  is  another  proof  of  my  statement  that  if 
you  give  them  this  power  you  practically  give  them  all  the  power  they 
need  to  control  the  motion-picture  industry.  They  enterea,  as  I  have 
said,  into  that  combination  with  the  producers,  but  that  combina- 
tion was  dissolved  because  it  was  against  the  law.  But  there  is  no 
law  against  this  at  all.  If  the;^  keep  clear  of  conspiracy,  if  they 
avoid  entering  into  a  combination  of  the  kind  pronibited  by  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act,  they  violate  no  statute,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  helpless.  So,  unless  these  producers  and 
these  laboratory  men  can  get  protection  through  this  committee,  and 
unless  natural  economic  laws,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  are  invoked 
to  compel  the  Eastman  Co.  to  reduce  its  prices  by  permitting  com- 

Eetition  oH  the  raw  stock,  you  can  readily  see  what  is  gomg  to 
appen  to  the  motion-picture  industry. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Deford.  The  International  Film  Service  Co.  (Inc.)  and  the 
International  Newsreel  Co. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  you  connected  with  the  corporations 
that  made  this  sCTeement  witn  the  Eastman  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Peford.  NOf  sir.  They  were  not  in  business  at  that  time. 
This  agreement  between  the  laboratories  and  the  Eastman  Co.  was 
made  on  September  20,  1921. 

I  say  that  the  first  combination  itself  was  evidence  of  the  power  of 
the  company.  A  court  of  law  dissolved  that  because  it  was  m  viola- 
tion  of  the  law.  As  to  the  second  combination,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Eastman  Co.  and  the  laboratories,  I  say  that  is  another 
evidence  of  their  power. 

Senator  Smoot,  What  do  you  want  ?  Do  you  want  it  to  come  in 
free,  or  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Deford.  Free,  free,  free. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Deford.  I  said  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  schedule. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  but  you  might  be  opposed  to  it  and  then 
not  want  the  product  to  come  in  free. 

Mr.  Deford.  I  am  opposed  to  any  duty  at  all  upon  that  schedule. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing.  The  Nevre- 
reel  Corporation,  which  I  represent,  is  a  producer  of  what  is  called 
the  topical  news  reel  in  this  country.  Tney  photograph  events  of 
contemporaneous  interest  and  put  tliem  on  the  news  reel  and  dis- 
tribute them  rapidly  throughout  the  coimtry.  There  has  to  be  al- 
most instantaneous  distribution  in  order  to  preserve  the  news  value 
of  the  picture.  This  corporation  buys  foreign  negatives  and  brings 
them  into  this  country.  Of  course,  those  are  not  quite  as  new  as 
others.  They  are  hooked  up  with  other  photographs  of  domestic 
news  events  and  are  then  sent  out  for  distribution. 

We  are  opposed,  as  producers  of  the  domestic  news  reel,  to  levying 
a  duty  upon  the  completed  forei^  news  reel,  because  we  do  not 
cover  this  field.  When  this  negative  comes  in  here  we  simply  com- 
bine it  with  ours. 

Tlie  law  provides  for  an  appraisal,  but  it  is  not  practical.  Of 
course,  under  the  circumstances  these  pictures  lose  their  news  value. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  FILMS. 

[Paragraph  1451.] 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  R.  FOBBES,  BOCHESTEB,  N.  Y.,  BBPBE- 

SENTING  THE  SENECA  CAMEBA  CO. 

Mr.  FoBBEs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  Seneca 
Camera  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the  four  independent  camera 
companies  of  this  coimtry,  I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly,  and  I  will 
ask  permission  to  present  Mr.  Townsend,  the  president  of  that  com- 
pany, if  you  want  to  ask  about  practical  conditions  of  the  trade. 

I  am  speaking  only  as  to  roll  films  as  used  in  the  hand  cameras, 
and  am  not  interested  ia  moving-picture  films,  either  exposed  or 
unexposed.    The  Seneca  Camera  Manufacturing  Co.  is  one  of  the 
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four  independent  companies  left  in  this  country.  The  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  controls  about  90  per  cent  of  the  kodak  and  camera 
and  camera  supply  industry  of  the  country.  The  Seneca  Camera 
Manufacturing  Co.  dming  the  past  seven  years  has  built  up  an  increas- 
insly  large  safe  for  its  cameras  of  its  own  manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  not  with  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  roll  films. 
That  would  eliminate  us  from  this  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Air.  Forbes.  We  want  duty  free  on  hand-camera  rolls — and  please 
remember  that  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  moving-picture  rolls. 
From  1914  until  1919  we  purchasea  our  film  rolls  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  through  its  subsidiary,  the  Defender  Co.  The  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  during  a  number  of  years  has  marketed  some  of  its  rolls 
under  the  trade-mark  of  the  Defender  Co.  We  secured  these  rolls 
from  the  Defender  Co.  at  the  regular  jobber's  discoimt  of  30  and  10 
per  cent.  That  was  the  regular  discount  given  to  other  jobbers  at 
that  time.  We  secured  rous  on  those  terms  until  1919,  when  the 
Defender  Co.  notified  us  that  they  would  only  give  us  a  discoimt  of 
30  per  cent  without  the  extra  10  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  been  giving  their  representatives  30  per  cent  discount  and  the 
additional  discoimt,  makmg  it  absolutely  impossible  for  a  jobber  to 
buy  films  from  them  and  send  them  out  to  the  trade. 

It  is  impossible  to  sell  hand  cameras  without  supplying  the  films. 
We  do  not  manufacture  films  for  several  reasons.     It  is  just  as  im- 

ortant  for  the  hand-camera  manufacturer  to  supply  his  trade  with 

1ms  as  it  would  be  for  the  safety-razor  manufacturer  to  furnish 
blades  to  go  with  his  safety  razor.  We  have  endeavored  to  buy  our 
films  direct  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  but  they  have  refused  to 
sell  tkiera  to  us.  They  gave  the  Defender  Co.,  which  was  a  subsidiary 
company,  and,  I  beUeve,  still  is  one,  a  discount  of  40  per  cent,  10  and 
5,  and  yet  the  Defender  Co.  discriminates  against  us  and  will  only 
give  us  the  same  .dealer's  discount  that  they  give  their  retail  trade,  * 
just  as  they  discriminated  against  all  of  the  jobbers  in  an  attempt  to 
put  the  jobbers  out  of  business.  I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter, 
showing  the  effect  this  has  had  on  our  business  [reading]  : 

June  14,  1920. 
Seneca  Camera  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Several  yeans  a^o  after  giving  the  matter  careful  and  serious  considera- 
tion we  decided  to  add  a  new  oepartment  to  our  business,  namely  photographic  sup- 
plies. After  carefully  canvassing  the  market  endeavoring  to  find  the  best  lines  to 
carry,  we  decided  to  take  on  exclusively  vour  line  of  merchandise .  This  included  not 
only  your  Seneca  cameras,  but  we  purcnased  from  you  for  some  time  Vulcan  films, 
made  by  the  Eastman  Co.  for  Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.  Later  on  we  purchased 
these  Defender  films  from  the  Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.  The  length  of  time  that 
we  have  been  handling  photo  supplies  we  have  worked  up  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
wonderful  business  in  this  line  of  merchandise  which  has  run  up  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  and  bids  fair  to  even  increase  further,  or  we  might  say  did  until 
a  change  in  business  policy  of  the  Defender  Co. /with  one  fell  swoop  practically  put 
us  out  of  business,  they,  the  Defender  Co.,  taking  our  entire  profit  awa3r  from  us  and 
selling  us  only  on  the  same  terms  as  thejr  do  the  smallest  retailer,  which  of  coune 
means  that  we  must  cease  handling  this  line  of  films  or  else  endeavor  to  sell  them  at 
a  hLzher  price  than  they  can  be  obtained  for  from  the  manufacturer. 

The  retailer  will  not  pay  us  more  for  the  goods  than  they  can  purchase  them  else- 
where, consequently  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  we  will  lose  our  entire  business  on 
films.  Hiis  we  consider  a  very  serious  matter,  for  we  have  taken  considerable  time 
and  spent  much  money  in  introducing  this  line  of  merchandise  to  our  customen,  not 
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only  very  largely  in  the  city  of  Detroit^  but  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Michigan. 
going  into  the  very  smallest  towns  and  villages  ana  opening  up  new  accounts  in  photo 
supplies. 

We  regret  being  compelled  to  write  you  this  kind  of  a  letter,  intimatjng  that  we 
are  apt  to  lose  this  entire  business,  but  we  feel  that  such  is  the  case,  i>roviding  either 
you  or  the  Defender  Co.  are  unable  to  supply  us  with  films.  Needless  to  say,  we  can 
not  sell  cameras  unless  we  can  deliver  films.  We  exceedingly  r^ret  that  tJbie  present 
sitiiation  is  as  it  is,  and  sincerely  hope  that  something  may  be  done  that  will  put  us 
back  in  the  same  position  that  we  were  a  short  time  ago,  thus  enabling  us  to  carry 
on  successfullv  this  photo-supply  business. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Farrand,  Williams  A  Clark. 
PerH.  T.  Carver. 

We  make  our  own  cameras,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  control 
practically  90  per  cent  of  the  roll-film  business.  They  have  us  prac- 
tically at  their  mercy.  We  believe  that  this  discrimination  is  il^^^ 
but  tnis  is  not  the  proper  tribunal  to  present  thatquestion  before. 
We  believe  this  tariff  will  put  us  out  of  business.  They  have  forced 
us  to  go  to  England  to  buy  films,  and  I  arranged  with  an  Enj^Ush 
firm  to  sell  us  films.  There  has  not  been  over  $200,000  worth  ofroll 
films  imported  into  this  country  in  the  last  12  months,  that  we  know  of . 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  still  want  30  per  cent  on  your  photo- 
graphic cameras  ? 

Mr.  FoBBES.  Yes,  sir;  naturally  we  want  protection  so  far  as 
cameras  are  concerned,  and  those  parts  which  the  Germans  have 
generally  manufactured. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  want  to  take  the  films  out? 

Mr.  FoBBES.  We  are  not  in  the  film  business  for  profit.  We  have 
to  have  the  films  in  order  to  sell  our  cameras.  Here  is  what  another 
jobber  has  faced,  the  Geer  Drug  Co.  They  sent  this  tel^ram  to 
us  [reading]: 

Charlbston,  S.  C,  October  f9,  tfil9. 

Senega  Camera  Manxttacturino  Co.,  Rodietter^  N,  Y,: 

What  customers  we  have  made  are  rapidly  putting  in  Eastman  and  Ansco  camera 
lines  due  to  our  inability  to  supply  films,  if  you  can  not  fill  our  orders  for  film  we 
will  be  forced  to  cut  out  Seneca  tines.    Answer. 

•  The  Geer  Drug  Co. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  to  control  Hie 
industry  byasking  for  30  per  cent  on  films  is  not  a  new  thing. 

Senator  Watson.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  tariff,  the  fuss 
between  two  companies  about  their  products  ?  How  does  that  relate 
to  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Forbes.  It  has  a  great  relation  to  the  tariff,  because  if  a  tariff 
of  30  per  cent  or  any  other  tariff  is  put  on  roll  films  used  by  the  con- 
sumer, the  Eastman  Co.  will  be  the  only  manufacturer  in  the  country 
to  supply  the  public  with  hand  cameras  or  kodaks.  It  has  practically 
a  monopolv  now.  If  this  committee  wants  to  encourage  this  mo- 
nopoly on  hand  cameras  and  kodaks  they  only  need  to  put  a  duty  on 
films,  because  the  independent  companies  can  not  sell  cameras  unless 
they  are  able  to  supply  films  for  theu*  cameras,  and  we  can  not  manu- 
facture the  films  ourselves.  There  are  only  two  companies  in  this 
country  other  than  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  who  manufacture  roll 
films.  We  have  attempted  to  buy  films  from  one  of  those,  but  it 
has  not  the  capacity  to  supply  us,  and  the  other  company  will  not 
sell  us  at  a  price  at  which  we  can  compete  with  the  Eastman  Kodak 
(^o.,  and  at  a  price  which  will  permit  us  to  do  business. 
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Senator  Watson.  You  can  buy  abroad.    There  is  no  tariff. 

Mr.  Forbes.  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing,  and  now  that  we 
Ixave  been  able  to  establish  our  business  in  hand  cameras  and  kodaks 
iixdependently  of  the  monopoly,  and  that  is  what  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  is,  they  are  now  asking  for  30  per  cent  duty  on  roll  films. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  are  you  importing  your  films  for  now; 
>«rhat  are  you  paving  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Forbes.  Just  about  the  same  as  we  paid  the  Defender  Co. 
The  English  films  are  expensive,  because  the  celluloid  they  use  is 
American  celluloid,  and  it  is  sent  over  there  to  be  sensitized  and  then 
brought  back.  There  is  no  hope  of  our  being  able  to  undersell  the 
Sastman  or  any  other  domestic  company  when  we  use  English  films. 
We  do  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  on  the  films,  but  we  have  to  sup- 
ply the  roll  films  thatgo  in  our  cameras;  we  must  have  the  films  or 
fo  out  of  business.  We  would  prefer  to  buy  from  the  Eastman  Co., 
ut  they  will  not  sell  them  to  us. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  rate  we  have  to-day  you  can  import 
them  and  sell  in  competition  with  themi 

Mr.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  on  the  free  list  now,  rolls  for  hand 
cameras.  ^ 

Newspaper  articles  with  regard  to  this  schedule,  I  think,  are  rather 
confusing,  and  I  hope  the  Senators  will  not  confuse  the  matter.  We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  moving-picture  films,  moving- 
picture  negatives,  either  exposed  or  unexposed.  The  rolls  that  we 
use  are  the  ones  that  people  throughout  the  country  are  using  in  the 
little  box  cameras.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  before  your  com- 
mittee to-day  in  which  the  public  are  directly  interested,  and  we  feel 
that  we  can  not  continue  in  business  unless  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  furnish  films  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Townsend  is  here,  if  you  have  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask 
as  to  the  industry  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  answer  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  not  be  necessary. 

BBIEBWOOD  PIPES. 

[Paragraph  1452.] 

STATEMENT    OF    LEOPOLD    DSMtTTH,    BEPRESENTINa   W.   M. 

DEMUTH  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Demuth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  representing 
W.  M.  Demuth  Co.  I  just  wanted  to  register  our  approval  of  para- 
graph 1452  as  it  stands,  and  now  I  want  to  ask  you  to  open  paragraph 
403,  which  is  the  raw  material  paragraph  providing  for  10  per  cent, 
which  has  always  before  this  present  tariff  been  on  the  free  list.  It 
ought  to  be  on  the  free  list,  as  there  is  no  substitute  found  in  this 
country.     I  would  like  to  file  a  brief  within  a  couple  of  days. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  do  that. 

Mr.  Demuth.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

We  are  manufacturers  and  importers  of  pipes  and  smokers'  articlee^and  have  been 
in  business  since  1862,  operating  the  largest  pipe  factory  in  this  country. 

We  herewith  respectfully  submit  our  views  regarding  paragraph  1452  of  the  pro- 
posed act  of  1921. 

Tho  wap;cs  paid  in  Europe  in  the  pipe  industry  range  from  one-half  to  one-tenth 
of  the  Bcale  paid  to  our  workers  here;  therefore  the  protection  offered  in  paragraph 
1452,  based  upon  American  valuation,  is  essential  for  the  life  of  our  American  manu- 
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facturing  indufitry.  We  believe  in  the  plan  of  American  valuation  becaiue  it  aeema 
to  us  by  far  the  mofit  equitable  methoa.  On  the  basis  of  European  valuation  the 
rate  would  have  to  vary  from  60  to  200  per  cent  to  offset  the  dinerence  in  the  cost 
price  between  the  European  and  the  American  made  articles.  The  taiiS  rate  pio- 
I)OBed  does  not  eradicate  our  many  handicaps  and  difficulties;  it  nterely  reduces 
them.  In  addition  to  this  enormous  wage  difference  there  are  other  vital  facton 
to  which  we  must  call  you  attention. 

Our  raw  material  is  brierwood,  found  only  on  European  soil.  The  European 
manufacturer  has  a  decided  advantage,  being  in  the  proximity  of  the  source  of  supply. 
Not  only  does  he  save  on  heavy  transportation  charges,  but  he  is  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  having  a  constant  personal  contact  with  the  situation,  and  is  able  to  carry 
on  his  business  with  far  less  raw-material  stock.  (An  additional  handicap  is  the 
duty  which  has  been  imposed  on  this  raw  material— ^proposed  paragraph  4(^  and  of 
which  we  speak  in  a  separate  brief.) 

A  further  point  of  serious  consequence  is  the  fact  that  Europe  is  now  consideriiig 
this  country  as  a  ''dumping  ground' '  for  its  surplus  stock  of  finished  merchandiBe, 
and  we  fear  that  this  condition  will  prevail  indennitely  unless  Congress  will  provide 
the  necessary  protection. 

During  the  war  the  demand  for  fine-quality  pipes  has  increased  fivefold  throughout 
the  world.  These  first-qualitv  pipes  are  maae  of  brier  bowls  having  no  impNarfec- 
tions  whatsoever,  a  quahty  which  is  limited  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction.  This  increasing  demand  was  met  by  European  manufacturers  by  calcu- 
lating the  cost  of  this  15  per  cent  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  entire  100  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  85  per  cent  of  the  lower  grades  are  in  reality  valued  at  nothing,  and  as 
the  demand  for  them  has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  better  mer- 
chandise a  surplus  stock  has  been  created  which  is  now  being  brought  to  this  country 
at  a  price  (including  duty  and  transportation  charges)  less  than  50  per  cent  of  our 
cost. 

It  might  well  be  asked  why  American  manufacturers  can  not  operate  in  the  same 
way?  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  buver  of  a  fine  pipe  usually  insists  upon  a  foreign- 
made  article,  the  price  being  no  object.  We  know  of  no  way  to  counteract  this 
apparent  prejudice  against  tne  domestic  product,  and  the  ou^ut  in  this  country 
of  this  class,  therefore,  remains  very  limited.  In  consequence,  we  must  figure  our 
bowls  on  the  average  basis,  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  merchandise 
coming  from  Europe,  figured  on  the  basis  outlined  above.  We  can  not  compete 
with  the  better  pipe  on  account  of  the  inexplicable  favoritism  shown  the  foreign- 
made  article.  Tne  other  grades  (85  per  cent  of  the  output),  which  are  considered 
a  by-product  in  Europe,  sire  our  mainstay  in  this  country. 

You  can  picture  the  stone  wall  that  is  confronting  us  unless  Congress  will  provide 
us  with  the  needed  weapons  for  self-defense. 

In  registering  our  approval  of  paragraph  1452  as  it  stands,  we  do  so  not  because 
the  provisions  therein  will  eliminate  the  difficulties  enumerated  above  but  because 
of  our  hope  that  they  will  tend  to  limit  them  to  a  certain  degree. 

WHITE  BLEACHED  BEESWAX. 

[Paragraph  1457.] 

STATSMENT  OF  R.  J.  MAYER,  PATERSON,  N.  J.,  REPRESENTINO 

THE    THEODOR  LEONHARD  WAX  CO. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  am  going  to  say  but  a  few  words. 

We  are  asking  for  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  bleached  white 
beeswax. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  15? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes. 

Germany  is  delivering  this  material  at  an  average  price  of  23  cents 
a  pound.  It  costs  us  from  23  to  24  cents  for  the  crude  material 
before  we  actually  touch  it,  so  you  can  see  for  yourselves  that  we  need 
this  protection. 

Here  are  some  quotations  and  letters  that  I  should  like  to  have 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

(The  brief  and  letters  are  as  follows:) 
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BRIEF  OF  THE  E.  A.  BROMXIND  GO.  AND  THE  THBODOR  LEONHARD  WAX  CO. 

I.  As  manufacturers  of  white  bleached  beeswax,  we  ask  that  a  rate  of  duty  be 
placed  on  our  product  higher  than  that  put  in  the  House  bill.  We  ask  a  duty  of  either 
20  per  cent  act  valorem  on  the  American  valuation  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
foreign  valuation,  if  the  present  Bvstem  of  aflseasing  duties  is  retained. 

The  duty  that  is  given  in  the  House  bill  does  not  protect  white  bleached  beeswax. 
The  American  product  can  not  be  made  and  put  on  the  market  for  less  than  about 
36  cents  a  pound.  The  foreign  article  costs  abroad  about  23  cents  a  pound.  We 
aak  a  rate  of  duty  that  will  protect  us  a^ost  this  difference  in  industrial  conditions. 

II.  We  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reasons  why  white  bleached 
beeswax  should  be  taken  from  the  free  list  and  receive  proper  recogmtion  as  a  product 
needing  tariff  protection.  We  proved  to  that  committee  that  our  product  is  a  manu- 
facture removed  by  a  number  of  different  processes  from  the  cruae  beeswax,  which 
is  our  raw  material,  and  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  consider  both  the  crude  and 
the  bleached  beeswax  as  the  same. 

The  details  of  our  process  of  manufacture  appear  in  our  brief  presented  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  will  be  found  on  pages  3517-3519,  Part  V.  of  the  tanff 
hearings  before  tliat  committee.  We  will  not  repeat  sucli  details  at  this  time,  but 
ask  that  the  decision  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  to  this  manu^ture  be 
approved  by  this  committee,  ancl  white  bleached  beeswax  be  retained  on  the  dutiable 
list. 

HI.  We  ask  further  that  the  rate  as  put  in  the  House  bill  be  increased  so  as  to  be 
really  protective.  The  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  is  not  high 
enough  to  afford  proper  protection.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American 
valuation,  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  valuation,  that  we  ask  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  crude  beeswax  remains  on  the  free  list. 

We  assume  tliat  the  crude  article  will  be  retained  on  the  free  list  as  such  retention 
will  in  no  way  work  injury  to  the  American  producer  of  crude  beeswax,  as  the  American 
supply  of  this  article  is  used  entirely  by  oeekeepers  for  foundation  purposes  in  bee 
culture  and  its  products.  If  for  any  reason  this  committee  decides  to  put  a  duty  on 
crude  beeswax,  which  is  our  raw  inaterial,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  white 
bleached  beeswax  industry  an  additional  compensatory  duty. 

IV.  All  of  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the  use  of  our  product,  its  development, 
and  its  competition  are  set  forth  in  our  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
And  these  facts  and  figures  we  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  repeating. 

We  are  asking  for  a  duty  that  will  enable  us  to  meet  foreign  competition  on  even 
terms,  and  no  more.  We  are  only  asking  for  the  exact  duty  we  need,  and  one  that 
will  keep  alive  a  new  and  growing  American  industry,  that  will  bring  no  injustice 
whatever  to  any  American  producer. 


Lisbon,  October  1,  19X1. 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Bromun'd  &  Co.,  New  York: 

Invoice  No.  888,  to  Araujo  &  Co.;  the  goods  under  referred,  shipped  on  board  the 
steamship  Albistan. 

E.  B.  1/20 — 20  cases  with  guaranteed,  pure,  shredded,  white  beeswax:  G.  W., 
kilos,  1,310.7;  tare,  kilos,  294.7;  N.  W.,  kilos,  1.016=at  pounds,  2,240,  at  21/2  c; 
dollars,  $481.60. 


.^     . 

Nos. 

G.  W. 

Tare. 

Aote  of 

N.  W.    ! 

1 
1 

50.8  1 
50.8  , 
50.8 
50.8 
50.8 

.50.8 ; 

50.8 
50.8  ' 
50.8  ' 
50.8  1 
50.8  , 

weights 

2.. 

85.5 

65.0 

65.7 

66.0  1 

65.8  ; 

65.3  , 

65.1 

65.4 

65.7 

65.6  ; 

65.4 

14.7 
14.2 
14.9 
15.2 
1.S.0 
14.5 
14.3 
14.6 
14.9 
14.8 
14.6 

12 

13 

3 

14 

4 

15 

5 

16 

6 

i  17 

7 

18 

8 

19 

9 

20 

10 

11 

Nos. 


G.W. 

Tare. 

N.W. 

65.3 

14.5 

50.8 

65.7 

14.9 

50.8 

e.'i.g 

15.1 

50.8 

66.4 

15.6 

50.8 

65.? 

14.5 

50.8 

65.0 

14.2 

5a8 

65.7 

14.9 

50.8 

65.3 

14.5 

5a8 

65.6 

14.8 

50.8 

1,310.7 

2W.7 

1,016.0 
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No.  620.  $481.60. 

Lisbon,  October  1^1921, 

At  sight  pay  our  this  only  bill  of  exchange  to  the  order  of  the  Banco  Nadonal  Agrieola 
the  sum  of  four  hundred,  eighty-one  dollars,  sixty  centimee,  value  of  our  invoice  No. 
888  on  the  steamship  AlhUtAn,  to  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bromund  Co.,  258  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Araujo  &.  Co. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  value  on  account.  Lis- 
bon, October  25,  1921.    Pelo  Banco  Nacional  Agricol. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  N.  Y.    Coll.  Dept.    Nov.  16,  1921.    Received  payment. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  hereby  notifies  all  parties  concerned  that  it  is 
not  responsible  for  the  ^nuineness  of  the  accompanying  papers  nor  for  the  quantity, 
quality,  or  delivery  of  any  goods  represented  therein. 

Lisbon,  October  21,  1921. 
Messrs.  E.A.  Bromund  <&  Co.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  confirm  our  letter  of  the  22d  of  last  month.  The  shipment  of  the 
ton  of  wax,  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  buy  from  us,  was  to  be  shipped  on  the 
steamship  Steel  Engineer  and  so  we  sent  you  the  following  cable:  Steamer  8Uel 
Engineer.  Which  cable  was  devolved  to  us,  as  you  will  see  by  the  document  in- 
closed, declaring  that  your  firm  had  not  the  address  registered .  * 

It  was  not  possible  to  ship  the  merchandise  in  that  steamer  and  therefore  we  cabled 
you  again,  saying: 

Bromund  Co.,  2-^8  Broadway,  New  York.    Steamer  Albistan  Frank. 

So  we  made  the  shipment  in  the  steamer  Albistan y  as  you  will  see  bv  the  copy  of  the 
invoice  by  which  importance  of  S481.60,  we  debited  your  account,  having  you  with 
the  same  sum,  value  of  the  draft  at  sight  against  documents,  which  in  this  time 
we  remitted  against  your  reppectable  firm,  and  for  which  we  count  upon  your  good 
reception. 

Thinking  that  our  merchandise  will  please  you  and  and  hoping  that  you  will  honor 
us  with  future  orders,  we  beg  to  inform  us,  if  the  certificate  of  origin,  which  we  drew  at 
the  consulate,  is  very  necessary,  or  if  we  can  do  without  it;  it  is  not  only  very  expensive 
but  al^  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

Thanking  very  much  for  your  order  and  for  your  kind  informations,  we  remain, 
dear  sirs, 

Yours,  faithfully,  Araujo  &  Co. 

DIAS,  COSTA    &   COSTA,  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS — ^LISBON. 

With  liberty  either  before  or  after  proceeding  toward  the  port  of  discharge  to  pro- 
ceed to,  and  stay  at  any  ports  or  places  whatsoever  (although  in  a  contrary  direction 
to,  or  out  of,  or  beyond,  the  route  to  the  said  port  of  discharge),  once  or  oftener,  in  any 
order,  backwards  or  forwards,  for  loading  or  aischarging  cargo  or  passengers,  or  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  and  all  such  })orts,  places,  and  sailings  shall  be  deemed  included 
within  the  intended  voyage.  This  liberty  is  not  to  be  considered  as  restricted  by 
any  words  in  this  contract,  whether  written  or  printed. 

Freight  to  be  paid  at  Lisbon.  Freight  prepaid.  Freight  on  1,310  ks,  at  45  per 
1,000  ks.  £2.18.11. 

Bills  of  lading  subject  to  all  other  clauses  and  conditions  as  issued  by  owners. 

Attention  of  shippers  is  called  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  1851.  Any  person  or  persons 
shipping  oil  of  vitrei,  unslacked  lime,  inflammable  matches,  or  gunpowder  in  ship  or 
vessel  taking  cargo  for  divers  persons  on  freight  witjiiout  delivering  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment, a  note  in  writing  expressing  the  nature  or  character  of  such  merchandise,  to  the 
master,  mate,  or  officer,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  loading  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  $1,000. 

The  collector  of  the  port  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  a  general  order  for  discharge, 
immediately  after  the  entr>'^  of  the  ship. 

Received,  in  apparent  good  order  and  condition,  from  Araufo  &  Co. ,  to  be  transported 
by  the  steamship  Albistan,  now  Iving  at  the  port  of  Lisbon,  and  bound  for  New  York 
(or  so  near  thereto  as  she  may  safely  ^et),  failing  shipment  by  said  steamer,  in  an  upon 
a  following  steamer  via  port  or  ports  in  any  rotation,  E.  B.  1/20,  20  cases  with  beeswax . 
G.  W.  1.310,  F,  being  marked  and  numbered  as  per  above,  shipper's  weight  (quality, 
quantitv,  gauge,  contents,  weight,  and  value  unKnown\  and  to  be  delivered  in  like 
good  order  and  condition  at  the  port  of  Xew  York  unto  E.  A.  Bromund  &  Co.,  or  to 
his  or  their  assigns,  he  or  they  paving  freight,  primage,  and  charges  immediately  on 
discharge  of  the  goods,  without  any  allowance  of  credit  or  discount  on  the  gross  in  taken 
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or  delivered  weig:ht  or  measurement  as  per  margin,  or  as  may  otherwise  result  on  veri- 
fication of  same  at  port  of  destination .  Cost  of  weighing  at  the  expense  of  the  merchan- 
dise. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  steamer  shall  have  liberty  to  sail  with  or  without 
pilots;  that  the  carrier  shall  have  liberty  to  convey  goods  in  craft  and/or  lighters  to  and 
nom  the  steamer  at  the  risk  of  iJie  owners  of  the  goods;  and  in  case  the  steamer  shall 
put  into  a  port  of  refuge,  or  be  prevented  from  any  cause  from  proceeding  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  her  voyage,  to  transship  Uie  goods  to  their  destination  oy  any  other 
steamer;  that  the  carrier  ^all  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  dami^  occasioned  oy  perils  of 
the  sea  or  other  waters,  by  fire  from  anv  cflune  or  whatsover  occurring;  by  barratry 
of  the  master  or  crew;  by  enemies,  pirates,  or  robbers;  by  arrest  or  restraint  of  princes, 
rulers,  or  people,  riots,  strikes,  or  stoppage  of  labor;  by  explosion,  bursting  of  Doilers, 
breakage  of  &afts,  or  any  latent  defect  in  hull,  machinerv,  or  appurtenances,  or 
unseaworthiness  of  the  steamer,  whether  existing  at  time  of  shipment  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  voyage,  provided  the  owners  have  exercised  due  diligence  to  make  the 
steamer  seaworUiy;  by  heating,  frost,  decay,  putrefaction,  rust,  sweat,  change  of 
character;  drainage,  leakage,  breaks^,  vermin,  or  by  explosion  of  any  of  the  goods 
whether  shipped  with  or  without  disclosure  of  their  nature,  or  any  loss  or  damage 
arising  from  tne  nature  of  the  goods  or  the  insufficiency  of  packages;  nor  for  inland 
damage;  nor  for  th^  obliteration,  errors,  insufficiency  or  absence  of  marks,  numbers, 
address,  or  description;  nor  for  risk  of  craft,  hulk,  or  transshipment;  nor  for  anv  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the  voyage,  and  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be 
concluded  as  to  correctness  of  statements  herein  of  quality,  quantity,  gauge,  contents, 
weight,  and  value  general  average  payable  according  to  York* Antwerp  rules.  If  the 
owner  of  the  steamer  shall  have  exercised  due  diligence  to  make  saia  steamer  in  all 
respects  seaworthy  and  properly  manned,  equipped,  and  supplied,  it  is  hereby  agreed 
that  in  case  of  danger,  damage,  or  disaster  resulting  from  lault  or  negligence  of  the 
pilot,  master,  or  crew  in  the  navigation  or  management  of  the  steamer,  or  from  latent 
or  oth^r  defects,  or  unseaworthiness  of  the  steamer,  whether  existing  at  the  time  of 
shipment  or  at  the  beginning -of  the  voyage,  but  not  discoverable  by  due  diligence, 
the  consi^ee  or  owners  of  the  cargo  shall  not  be  exempted  from  liability  for  con- 
tribution in  general  average,  or  for  any  special  charges  incurred,  but,  with  the  ship- 
owner, shall  contribute  in  general  average,  and  shall  pay  such  special  charges,  as  if 
such  danger,  damage,  or  disaster  had  not  resulted  from  such  fault,  negligence,  latent 
or  other  defects,  or  unseaworthiness. 

It  is  also  mutually  a^eed  that  this  shipment  is  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  and  all  the  exemptions  from  liability  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  tne  United 
States,  approved  on  the  13th  day  of  February,  1893,  and  entitled  ''An  act  relating  to 
th e  navigation  of  vessels,  etc. ' ' 

1.  It  is  also  mutually  agreed  that  the  value  on  each  package  receipted  for  as  above 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100  unless  otherwise  stated  herein,  on  which  basis  the 
rate  of  freight  is  adjusted. 

2.  Also,  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for  arddes  specified  in  section  4281  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  unless  written  notice  of  the  true  character 
and  value  thereof  is  given  at  the  time  of  lading  and  entered  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

3.  Also,  that  the  shippers  shall  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  to  steamer  or  cai^^o 
caused  bv  inflammable,  explosive,  or  dangerous  goods,  shipped  without  full  dis- 
closure of  their  nature,  whether  such  shipper  be  principal  or  agent;  and  such  goods 
may  be  thrown  overboard  or  destroyed  at  any  time  without  compensation. 

4.  Also,  that  the  carrier  shall  have  a  lien  on  the  goods  for  all  freights,  prims^es,  and 
charges,  and  also  for  all  fines  or  damages  which  the  steamer  or  cargo  may  incur  or 
suffer  by  reason  of  the  illeg:al  incorrect  or  insufficient  marking,  numbering,  or  ad- 
dressing of  packages  or  description  of  their  contents. 

5.  Also,  that  in  case  the  steamer  shall  be  prevented  from  reaching  her  destination 
by  quarantine,  the  carrier  may  discharge  the  goocls  into  any  depot  or  lazaretto,  and 
such  discharge  shall  be  deemed  a  final  deliver>'  under  this  contract,  and  all  the 
expenses  thereby  incurred  on  the  goods,  shall  be  a  lien  thereon.  Any  lighterage  to 
reach  port  of  discharge  to  be  for  account  and  risk  of  the  cargo. 

6.  Also,  that  the  steamer  may  commence  discliarging  immediately  on  arrival  and 
discharge  continuously'  any  custom  of  the  port  to  the  contrary  not^thstanding,  the 
collector  of  the  port  being  hereby  authorized  to  grant  a  general  order  for  discharge 
immediately  on  arrival,  and  if  the  goods  be  not  taken  from  the  steamer  by  the  con- 
signee directly  they  come  to  hand  in  discharging  the  steamer,  the  master  or  steamer's 
agent  to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  and  land  the  goods,  or  put  them  into  craft  or  stores  at 
the  owner's  risk  and  expense,  when  the  goods  shall  be  cleemed  delivered  and  steamer's 
responsibility  ended,  but  the  steamer  and  carrier  to  have  a  lien  on  such  goods  until 
the  payment  of  all  costs  and  charges  so  incurred. 
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7.  Also,  that  if  on  a  sale  of  the  goods  at  destiiiation  for  freight  and  chaises  the  pro- 
ceeds fail  to  cover  said  freight  and  chaiges,  the  carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
difference  from  the  shipper. 

8.  Also,  that  full  frei^t  is  payable  on  damaged  or  unsound  goods;  but  no  freight 
is  due  on  any  increase  in  bulk  or  weight  caused  by  the  absorption  of  water  dunng 
the  voyage. 

9.  Also,  that  claims  under  this  bill  of  lading  must  be  made  at  port  of  discharge  and 
that  in  the  event  of  claims  for  short  delivery  when  the  steamer  reaches  her  destina- 
tion, the  price  shall  be  the  market  price  at  the  port  of  destination  on  the  day  of  the 
steamer's  entry  at  the  customhouse,  less  all  charges  saved. 

10.  Also,  that  merchandise  on  wharf  awaiting  shipment  or  delivery  be  at  shipper's 
risk  of  loss  or  damage  not  happening  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  owner, 
master,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  steamer,  any  custom  of  the  port  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

11.  Also,  ibAt  this  bill  of  lading,  duly  indorsed,  be  given  up  to  the  steamer's  con- 
signee in  exchange  for  delivery  order. 

12.  Also,  that  freight  prepaid  will  not  be  returned  on  goods  lost  or  not  lost. 

13.  Also,  that  parcels  for  different  consignees  collected  or  made  up  in  single  pack- 
ages addressed  to  one  consignee,  pay  full  neight  on  each  parcel. 

And  finally,  in  accepting  this  Dill  of  lading,  the  ^pper,  owner,  and  consignee  of 
the  goods  and  the  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading,  agree  to  oe  bound  by  all  of  its  stipula- 
tions and  conditions,  whether  written  or  printed,  as  fully  as  if  they  were  all  signed  by 
such  shipper,  owner,  consignee,  or  holder. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  master  or  agent  of  the  said  steamship  hath  affirmed  to  three 
bills  of  lading  and  three  copies,  all  of  this  tenor  and  date,  one  of  which  being  accom- 
plished, the  othei^  to  stand  void. 

Dated  in  Lisbon,  October  11,  1921. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following:  Ship  not  responsible  for  slack  or  repaired  bag?, 
loss  in  weignt,  or  damage  by  sweat,  nor  for  weak  condition  of  bags,  mats,  or  cases  with 
potatoes,  onions,  wine,  sardines,  or  any  other  goods,  nor,  in  case  of  shipments  of  cases 
with  sardines,  for  number  of  tins,  nor  for  lei^age. 

Marks,  numbers,  quality,  and  weight  unknown. 

Steamer  not  responsible  for  chop  marks. 

Eduardo  Ribeibo, 

i<'or  the  master, 
For  DiAS,  Costa  &  Costa. 
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[Cablegram.] 


Bromund  CJu.,  J'ffi  Broadway  J  New  Yorl. 
Steamer  Alhaton. 


LiBBON  8,  October  /f,  19t1. 


Frank 


fCable  Oder.] 

December  10,  1921. 

We  have  re''«'ive(l  from  Zylstra  Trading  Co.,  by  cable,  the  offer  specified  below, 
and  we  shall  he  glad  to  know  that  you  can  use  the  goods. 

Price*'  are  c.  i.  i.  New  York,  by  direct  steamer  or  overland  sellers'  option,  7,000 
pounds  Chinese  pure  yellow  beeswax  at  35  cent.«»  per  pound,  c.  i.  f.  New  York. 

Shipment  by  steamer  during  December -January  from  Shanghai. 

Payment  as^inst  four  months'  sight  draft  on  approved  bank  or  banker  against  con- 
firmed credit. 

We  hope  to  retei  ve  your  order  for  submission  by  cable  while  the  goods  are  available. 
Yours,  truly, 

IIerb.^t  Bros. 


New  York.  December  10,  19'n, 
E.  A.  Bromuno  Co.. 

^58  Broadway.  New  York,  N.   Y. 

(ien^tlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  we  can  offer,  subject  to 
our  confirmation.  Chilean  beeswax  in  lota  of  2  to  5  tons,  for  prompt  shipment  from 
Chile,  at  24  cent**  per  pound  ex  dock  New  York. 
Yours,  ver>'  truly, 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 

S.  A.  PlLLAGRAUL, 

Misc.  Imports  Dept. 
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New  York,  Octoler,  19,  1921. 
Thbo.  Leonhabd  Wax  Co.,  Palerson,  N,  J, 

Fifty-four  bags  Chilean  beeswax;  gnws,  8,286  pounds;  tare,  270  pounds;  net,  8,016 
pounds,  at  24  cents,  $1,^3.84. 
Part  contract  of  July  26,  1921. 
Received  payment  October  31, 1921. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co* 


New  York,  December ,  1, 1921, 
Theo.  Lbonhard  Wax  Co.,  Paterson^  N.  J, 

Fourteen  bags  Chilean  beeswax;  gross,  2,180  pounds;  tare,  70  pounds;  net,  2,110 
pounds,  at  24  cents,  $506.40. 
Contract  July  26, 1921. 
Received  payment  December  15,  1921. 

W.  R.  Grace  A  Co. 

THERMOS  BOTTLES. 

[Paragraph  1454.] 

BRIEF  OF  WILLIAM  B.  WALKER,  NEW  TORE!,  N.  T.,  REPRESENTINa 
MANT7FACTURERS  OF  THERMOS  AND  VACTTDM  BOTTLE  PROD- 
UCTS. 

The  manufacturers  of  thermos  and  vacuum  bottle  products  in  the  United  States 
ask  to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee,  and  through  it  to  Congress,  the  following 
brief  through  Mr.  William  B.  Walker,  founder  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1907. 

This  information  was  secured  during  the  last  week  of  October  and  the  entire  month 
of  November,  1921,  through  a  personal  visit  and  inspection  of  the  th^mos  and  vacuum 
plants  in  Germany. 

In  presenting  for  your  consideration  the  comparative  figures  of  productive  costs 
between  the  plants  in  Germany  and  our  plants  in  the  United  States,  your  committee 
should  be  first  informed  that  the  basis  of  calculation  covering  the  German  costs  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Walker  in  direct  negotiations  with  German  manufacturers  for  the 
purchase  of  their  plants;  the  American  costs  submitted  are  based  on  the  average 
figures  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

We  have  selected  for  your  consideration,  both  of  American  and  German  manufacture, 
the  type  of  bottle  commanding  the  largest  sale  in  this  country,  presenting  for  your 
inspection  a  half-tone  illustration  (on  file  with  the  committee)  of  both  the  German  and 
the  American  articles. 


Comparison  of  production  costs  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 


German  article. 


Cost  of  glass  cylinders  or  pistons 

Joining  glass  cylinders  to  neck. 

Silvering  glass  filler,  including  material 

E  varuatiDg  air  from  vacuum  container 

Joining  glass  cylinder  to  base  and  tubulating  for  exhaust 

Asbestos  packing  in  vacuum  chamber,  including  material 

Gas,  power,  heat,  and  light 

Breakage  of  glass  in  manufacturing  process 

OiFice,  factory,  overhead,  common  day  labor,  packers,  paper  carton?,  etc. . 

Bonus  to  employees .* 

Ca«(t  of  metal  case,  cork  corrugated  paper  linings  between  glass  vacuum 
bottle  and  case,  cork  disk  on  strip  of  tin  for  bottom  support  of  glass 
vacuum  bottle  between  metal  case  cost  of  labor  and  material,  including 
prodts  on  parts  purchased  of  other  manufacturers,  and  assembling,  in- 1 
eluding  employees'  bonus  in  metal  department i      9 

Advertising  of  product i 

Excise  tax 

Internal-revcjme  tax , 


Marks.  P/o. 
4 


2() 

40 
20 

4n 

20 

2i) 

40' 

20 

40 


Cts. 
2.0 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2  I 

.1 

.1 

.2 
1.1 

.2 


^^O    -     4.9 


American 
article. 


Onto. 
14.0 


;■} 


.r, 


2.0 

.6 

1.2 

.R 

1.0 

6.0 

15.5 

5.0 


3.5.0 
12.0 

7.5 


Total '    IS 


40 


9.2  I 


101.1 


In  the  transposition  of  the  above  costs  as  fiijured  in  marks  to  the  eciuivalent  in  Uiiitod  States  currency, 
the  value  of  the  mark  is  figured  on  to-day's  rate  of  exchange,  which  is  approximately  on  the  basis  of  onc- 
h.ilf  cent  United  States  currency  for  each  mark.  Further,  your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  German 
prices  are  advanced  or  decreased  as  the  exchange  goes  np  or  down. 
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Other  types  of  vacuum  products  are  produced  in  Germany  on  the  same  comparative 
basis,  the  German  cost  averaging  slightly  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  American  cost. 
German  thermos  and  vacuum  products  are  sold  f .  o.  b.  factory.  The  American  manu- 
facturers sell  their  products  with  freight  prepaid  to  destination. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  your  committee  to  know  that  the  freight  classification  on 
thermos  and  vacuum  products  is  fixed  by  American  railways  at  double  first  class, 
and  that  the  freight  transportation  on  vacuum  bottles  from  the  Atlantic  coast  common 
to  Pacific  coast  common  points  is  in  itself  more  than  the  total  German  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  same  type  of  Dottles  used  for  this  statement.  Ocean  freight  chai^ges  from 
the  port  of  HambuiTg  or  Bremen,  Germany,  to  American  Atlantic  coast  ports  of  entry 
is  less  than  one-fifth  the  rail  char^  from  Atlantic  coast  points  to  Pacific  coast  points. 

The  presentation  of  the  foregoing  figures  will  no  doubt  challenge  the  credulity  of 
your  committee,  as  it  did  the  American  manufacturers  in  this  industry,  who  refused 
to  even  admit  the  possibility  of  their  correctness  until  receiving  the  information  in 
September  last  that  a  German  export  company  in  Berlin,  by  name  the  Amstea  Co., 
were  exporting  to  the  American  Steel  Export  Co.,  of  New  York,  extremely  large  quanti- 
ties of  glass  vacuum,  or  thermostatic,  containers  and  complete  vacuum  botUes  of  the 
type  used  for  this  statement  on  invoices  of  7  marks  each  for  the  glass  vacuum  con- 
tainers and  17  marks  each  for  the  complete  vacuum  bottles,  our  information  being  to 
the  effect  that  the  metal  cases  on  these  goods  were  of  the  full  aluminum  type.  Upon 
inouiry.  both  in  New  York  and  in  Germany,  we  were  informed  that  the  Amstea  Co., 
in  Berlin,  were  not  manufacturers  of  vacuum  products,  but  that  they  purchased  these 
goods  of  German  manufacturers. 

You  will  further  note  that  these  bottles,  after  supposedly  paying  a  manufacturer's 
profit  to  the  German  manufacturers  as  producers  and  the  Amstea  Co.  as  exporters, 
and  after  pa\dng  the  present  rate  of  tarin  for  entry  into  this  country,  are  advertised 
for  sale  by  tlie  United  Vacuum  Bottle  Stores  (Inc.),  after  supposedly  paying  a  profit 
to  the  importers,  the  American  Steel  Export  Co.,  at  75  cents  each,  or  more  than  21 
cents  less  than  the  American  manufacturer's  cost.  (Copy  of  full-page  advertisement 
of  United  Vacuum  Bottle  Stores  (Inc.)  on  file  with  the  committee.)  We  have  had 
purchased  at  one  of  the  stores  of  this  corporation,  at  retail,  complete  bottles  at  50  cents 
each,  or  51  cents  less  than  Uie  American  cost  of  production.  We  offer  this  advertise- 
ment and  the  other  information  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  stated 
low  cost  of  the  German  product. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Finance  Committee,  we  have  presented  vou  the  figures,  and  it 
is  our  opinion,  based  on  the  information  we  have  secured  in  Germany,  that  possibly 
70  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  must  receive  at  the  hands  of 
Congress,  and  at  tbe  earliest  possible  moment,  tariff  protection  on  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
can valuation,  or  on  the  basis  of  specific  and  ad  \^orem  rates  a  tariff  equal  to  that  of 
American  valuation,  in  order  to  continue  the  operation  of  American  factories. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  following  German  governmental 
rulings: 

Maintaining  the  high  home  purchasing  value  of  the  mark  is  secured  by  Government 
edict,  backed  by  public  opinion. 

('ost  prices  on  the  necessities  of  the  wage  earner— such  as  house  rent,  fuel,  food,  farm 
products,  wearing  apparel,  etc. — are  under  Government  supervision. 

Cost  on  the  requirements  of  labor-employing  firms,  individuals,  and  corporations — 
such  as  factor>'  rent,  transportation,  fuel,  light,  power,  home-produced  raw  mate- 
rials— are  subject  to  Government  dictation  and  reMsion. 

Exportation  of  raw  materials  are  by  the  Government  prohibitied,  as  are  manufac- 
tured, agriculture,  or  food  products  needed  at  home. 

In  the  case  of  a  surplus  of  raw  materials,  the  required  export  license  may  be  secured 
by  calling  a  conference  between  the  Government  export  license  committee  and  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  industry  affected,  but  in  no  case  will  an  export 
license  issue  for  the  export  of  either  raw  materials  or  manufactured  wares  unless 
sold  at  prices  at  least  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  home  sales  value.  It  would  appear 
that  the  German  law  requiring  its  foreign  customers  to  pay  a  minimum  of  25  per 
cent  more  for  its  products  than  received  for  the  same  wares  sold  at  home  is  a  very 
efl&cient  method  of  seeming  the  payment  by  the  importing  nations  of  the  reparation 
payments. 

The  system  of  accounting  in  current  use  in  Germany,  and  evidently  approved  by 
the  Government,  permits  the  inventorying  of  plants,  machinery,  etc.,  at  as  low  a 
valuation  as  1  mark,  which  may  or  may  not  account  for  the  industries  of  Germany 
showing  such  great  activity  or  the  German  statistics  of  unemployment  evidencing  the 
fact  that  there  are  less  people  unemployed  in  Germany  to-day  tnan  at  any  other  time 
in  the  historv^  of  the  nation. 
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The  present  rates  of  duty  as  provided  by  the  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Rnance 
summarize  as  follows: 

Specific  duty  of  10  cents  each  on  bottles  of  a  capacity  of  1  pint  or  less $0. 10 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  (wholesale  selling  price), 
wnich  valuation  will  be  $1.10 .33 

Total  duty 43 

Duty  as  fixed  by  pending  bill  on  foreign  valuation  instead  of  American  val- 
uation: 

Specific  duty .10 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  German,  or  foreign,  wholesale  selling  value, 
17  cents 05^ 

Total  duty 15^ 

Present  pending  bill  on  bottles  of  ja  capacity  of  more  than  1  pint  is  fixed 


at  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  each .20 

I  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  wholesale  selling  price, 

which  will  be  $1.75 52i 

Total  dutv 72J 


Duty  as  fixed  by  pending  bill  on  foreign  valuation  instead  of  American  val- 
uation: 

Specific  duty,  20  cents  each .20 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  German,  or  foreign,  selling  value  26  cents ^        .  07^ 

Total  duty 27^ 

Requisite  tariff  required  by  the  vacuum-bottle  industrv  in  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent closing  of  United  States  plants,  directly  or  indirectly  invohdng  the  employment 
of  approximately  5,000  people,  if  duty  is  to  be  based  on  foreign  value,  is  as  follows: 

On  all  thermostatic  containers  having  a  capacity  of  1  pint  or  less  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  33  cents  each $0.  33 

Plus  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  German,  or  foreign,  wholesale  sell- 
ing \^Iue  17  cents .* .  10^^ 

Total  duty 43^ 

On  all  thermostatic  containers  having  a  capacity  of  more  than  1  pint  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  57  cents .57 

And  in  addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  German,  or  foreign, 
selling  value  26  cents .  15^ 

Total  duty 72^ 

Anything  less  will  be  inadequate,  and  with  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
in  the  granting  of  the  above  tariff  rates  competition  with  German  manufacturers  will 
be  sufficiently  keen  to  obviate  any  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  American  vacuum- 
bottle  manufacturers  to  worry  about  the  insignificant  amount  they  will  be  compelled 
to  pay  as  an  internal-revenue  profits  tax  during  1921, 1922,  and  1923.  We  are  informed 
that  at  this  time  the  volume  of  German  bottles  warehoused  in  the  United  States  runs 
into  himdreds  of  thousands  and  that  each  steamer  arriving  from  Germany  adds  to  the 
accumulation. 

In  conclusion  will  state  that  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  the  large  majoritv  of  the  American  manufacturers  continue  the  operation  of  their 
plants,  adequate  tarin  protection  should  be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

^Indorsed  by  Manning,  Bowman  Co.,  Menden,  Conn.;  Landers,  Frar\'  &  Clark,  New 
Britain,  Conn.;  Icy-IIot  Bottle  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  American  Thermos  Bottle  Co., 
New  York,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Vineland  Flint  Glass  Works,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.) 
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[Schedules  9-14.] 


Schednle  9.— COTTON  MANUFACTUBES. 

Page. 

American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  yam 3345 

Beacon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jacquard  blankets  and  blanket 

cloth 3387 

Conway,  John  F.,  New  York  City,  cotton  and  other  textiles 3303 

Cramer,  Stuart  W.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  yam 3345 

Drew,  E.  F.,  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City,  cotton  and  other  textiles 3303 

Hall,  W.  H.,  South  Welhngton,  Conn.,  sewing  thread 3359 

Jones,  Emest,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  chamoisette  ^love  cloth 3412 

Kershaw,  Nelson,  Clifton  Heights,  Pa. ,  pile  fabncs 3396 

Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers '  Association  of  America ,  Nottingham  lace  curtains . .  3438 

Lackey,  Geoige  E.,  New  York  City,' Nottingham  lace  curtains 3438 

Lippitt,  Henry  F.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  cloth 3363 

Littauer,  Luaus  N.^  New  York  City,  gloves 3414 

Lowe,  Arthur  H. ,  Fitchbure,  Mass. ,  cotton  goods  in  general 3331 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  pile  fabrics 3389 

Narrow  Fabric  Co. ,  Reading,  ra. ,  lacings,  laces,  and  braids 3398 

Ormsby,  Charles  C,  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  chamoisette  glove  cloth 3403 

Owen,  Charles  D . ,  jr. ,  Providence,  R.I.  .Jacquard  blankets  and  blanket  cloth . .  3387 

Parker,  Representative  James  S.,  New  York,  collars  and  cuffs 3434 

Reis,  Julius  M.,  New  York  City,  woven  labels , 3400 

Stein,  Joseph  W.,  New  York  City,  cotton  and  linen  handkerchiefs 3430 

Terry  Manufacturers'  Association,  Clifton  Heights,  Pa.,  pile  fabrics 3396 

Thoron,  Ward,  Lowell,  Mass.,  pile  fabrics 3389 

Schedule  10.— FLAX,  HEMP,  AKD  JTJTE,  AND  MANTJFACTTJBES  OF. 

AUentown  Spinning  Co.,  AUentown,  Pa.,  jute  yarn  and  twine 3444 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Washington,  D.  C,  burlap  and  burlap 

bags 3481 

Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  paper-felt  floor 

coverings 3488 

Association  of  Importers  and  Distributors  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Floor  Cover- 
ings, grass  rugs  and  mattings 3514 

Atkeson,  T.  C,  Washington,  D.  C,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3483 

Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  linen  threads,  twines,  and  cords..  3453 

Barbour,  J.  E.,  AUentown,  Pa.,  jute  yarn  and  twine 3444 

Barbour,  Robert,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  linen  threads,  twines,  and  cords 3453 

Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3481 

Carstarphen,  F.  E.,  New  York  City,  grass  rugs  and  mattings 3500 

Cleveland;  Fred  M.,  W^akefield,  Mass.,  cocoa  mats  and  mattings 3519 

Coggan,  Linus  C,  Lawrence,  Mass..  hydraulic  hose  yarns 3463 

Dammeyer,  Henry  A.,  New  York  City,  grass  rugs  and  mattings 3491 

Evans,  John  J.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  pai>er-felt  floor  cov- 
erings   3488 

Ewer,  Frank,  Boston,  Mass.,  burlap  and  burlap  ba^ 3481 

Foster,  N.  R.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  linen  towels,  napkins,  and  crashes 3467 

Gilmore,  James,  Nutley,  N.  J.,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  padding 3485 

Goldman,  Maurice  A.,  Milford,  N.  H.,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  padding 3486 

Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association,  grass  rugs  and  mattings 3500 

Heywood-WakefieldCo. ,  Wakefield,  Mass. ,  cocoa  mats  and  mattings 3519 

Holmes,  Francis  C,  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  cordage  and  rope 3475 
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Ladd.  Senator  Edwin  F.,  North  Dakota,  flax  fiber 3443 

Linen  Thread  Co.,  New  York  City 3461 

McCleary,  W.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  linen  fabrics 3483 

McKosky,  Frank,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cocoa  mats  and  mattings 3522 

MacDonald,  J.  M.,  New  York  (^ty,  grass  rugs  and  mattincs 3514 

Maginnis  Cotton  Mills,  New  Orleans,  La. ,  burlap  and  buruu)  bags 3478 

Miliord  Spinning  &  Weaving  Corporation,  Miuord,  N.  H.,  flax,  hemp,  and 

i  ute  paading 3486 

National  Fertilizer  Association,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3483 


National  Grange,  Washington,  D.  C,  burlap  and  ourlap  bags 3483 

Niagara  Textile  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  linen  towels,  napkins,  and  crashes. .  3467, 3474 

Niedner's  Sons  Co.,  Charles,  Lawrence,  Mass. ,  hydiauuc  hose  yarns 3463 

Plymouth  Corda^  Co.,  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  cordage  and  rope 3475 

Ransom,  H.  L.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  linen  towels,  napkins,  and  crashes 3474 

Silver,  Gray,  Washington,  D.  C,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3481 

Simpson,  J.  F.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 317$ 

Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Andover,  Mass.,  linen  threads,  twines,  and 

cords 3462 

Smith,  George  F.,  Andover,  Mass.,  linen  threads,  twines,  and  cords 3462 

Tiemey,  John  I.,  Washington,  D.  C,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3483 

Unitea  Textile  Workers  of  America,  cocoa  mats  and  mattings 3522 

Willow  Rug  Co.,  grass  rugs  and  mattings * 3491 

Schedule  ll.^WOOL  AND  MANUFAGTUBXS  OV. 

American  Carpet  Manufacturers'  Committee,  Axminster  and  Wilton  carpets  and 

rugs 3753 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  raw  wool 3672 

Arizona  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool 3669 

Campbell,  Hugh,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  raw  wool 3669 

Carded  Woolen  Manutacturers*  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  general  review 3570 

Carstarphen,  Frank  E.,  New  York  City,  fiber  and  wool-fiber  rugs 3761 

Dale,  Samuel  S.,  Boston,  Mass.,  general  review 3570 

Fawcett,  C.  F. ,  Chicago,  111. ,  raw  wool 3672 

Groldman,  William,  New  York  City,  raw  wool 3708 

Harrington,  T.  F.,  New  York  City,  wool  on  the  skin 3636 

IdahoState  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool 3685 

Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  raw  wool 3702 

Iowa  Fleece  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool 3660 

Latta,  W.  W.,  Lo«in,  Iowa,  raw  wool 3660 

McBride,  James  N.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  raw  wool 3658 

McClure,  Dr.  S.  W.,  Namna,  Idaho,  raw  wool 3662 

Magee,  Henry  I.,  Philadelpnia,  Pa.,  Axminster  and  Wilton  carpets  and  rugs. .  3753 

Marshall,  F.  R.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  raw  wool 3095 

Michigan  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool r 3fi58 

Miller,  Prager,  Ropwell,  N.  Mex.,  raw  wool 3719 

National  Aasociation  of  Merchant  Tailors  of  America,  cloth  and  clothing 3733 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass.,  general  review —  3525 

National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,  knitted  outerwear 3736 

National  Mohair  Growers'  Association,  mohair 3724 

National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  raw  wool 3640 

National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool 3662, 3695 

Oriental  Textile  Mills,  Houston,  Tex.,  camel,  alpaca,  and  llama  hair 3635 

Pasco,  Martin  K.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  knitted  underwear  and  hosiery 3750 

Phoenix,  John  J.,  New  York  City,  knitted  outerwear 3736 

Radford,  J.  S.,  Houston,  Tex.,  camel,  alpaca,  and  llama  hair 3635 

Snyder,  E.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C,  cloth  and  clothing 3733 

Solis,  Andrew  J. ,  Boston,  Mass.,  raw  wool 3706 

Sproat,  Hugh,  Boise,  Idaho,  raw  wool 3685 

Stroock  Plush  Co.,  pile  fabrics 3734 

Taylor,  R.  E.,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  mohair 3724 

Walker,  J.  F.,  Gambler,  Ohio,  raw  wool 3640 

Watson,  John  C,  Chicago,  III.,  raw  wool 3702 

Wemple,  William  L.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  pile  fabrics 3734 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  B.,  McKinley,  Wyo.,  raw  wool 3692 

Wood,  John  P.,  Boston,  Mass.,  general  review 3525 

Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool 3692 
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American  Silk  Smnning  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  combed  and  spun  silk 3795 

Cheney,  Horace  B.,  New  York  City,  silk  in  general 3771, 3852 

Fair  Tariff  League,  silk  in  general 3767 

Frost,  0.  D..  Soutn  Orange,  N.  J.,  combed  and  spun  silk 3791 

Kip,  Fredenck  E.,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  pile  fabrics 3803 

Konlbeig,  Alfred,  Bayside,  Long  Island,  Chinese  silks 3814 

Kridel,  Samuel,  New  York  City,  woven  and  pile  fabrics 3826 

Mayer,  Fred,  New  York  City,  artificial  silk  knitted  outerwear 3861 

Migel,  M.  C,  Providence,  R.  I.,  combed  and  spun  silk 379C 

Miles,  H.  E.,  Racine,  Wis.,  silk  in  general 3767 

National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association: 

Artificial  silk  knitted  outerwear 3861 

Knitted  silk  outerwear 3857 

Ruegg,  Ernest,  New  York  City,  silk  piece  goods 3819 

Schwartzenback,  Huber  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  silk  piece  goods 3819 

Silk  Association  of  America,  New  York  City: 

Silk  in  general 3771, 3852 

Woven  and  pile  fabrics 3826, 3854 

Silk  Tariff  Committee,  woven  and  pile  fabrics 3849 

Stapfer,  Armin  C,  New  York  Citv,  woven  and  pile  fabrics. . : 3854 

Taylor,  Roland  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  artifidal  silk  yams 3863 

Tubize  Artificial  Silk  Co.  of  America,  artificial  silk  yams 3863 

Worms,  Sidney,  New  York  City,  knitted  silk  outerwear 3857 

Schedule  13.— PAPEBS  AND  BOOKS. 

Amal^famated  Lithographers  of  America,  lithographic  products 3932 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  bound  books 3965 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  New  York  City,  the  paper  industry. . .  3871 

American  Photographic  Paper  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  raw  photographic  paper 3911 

American  Wall  Paper  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  wall  paper 3937, 3940, 3941 

Ansco  Co.,  New  York  City,  raw  photographic  paper 3915 

Beaver  Board  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  i .,  beaver  board  and  pulpboard 3892 

Belaire,  Felix  J.,  Washington,  D.  C,  bound  books ^965 

Bock,  Philip,  New  York  City,  lithographic  products 3932 

Book  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  book  paper 3887 

Brassil,  Daniel  S.,  New  York  City,  bound  books 3966 

Buffalo  Art  Manufacturing  Co.  (Inc.),  wall  pockets ; . . .  3978 

Bum,  Henry,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  wall  paper 3937, 3940 

Bussey,  N.  H.,  jr.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  india  and  Bible  paper 3900 

Chase,  Frederick  L..  Providence,  R.  I.,  paper  tubes 3981 

Cohen,  Abram  H.,  New  York  City,  wrapping  paper 3943 

Collins,  Grellet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  book  paper 3887 

Curtis,  Nelson,  Boston,  Mass.,  raw  photographic  paper 3911 

Dohan,  J.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  vegetable  parchment  paper 3903 

Eastman,  George,  New  York  City,  raw  photographic  paper 3913 

Employing  Bookbinders  of  America,  New  York  City,  bound  books 3966 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  rare  books 3963 

Graham,  Charles  E.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  toy  books 3951 

Hamilton,  Charles  A.,  Washington,  D.  C,  wall  pockets 3978 

International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  Washington,  D.  C,  bound  books. .  3965 

Kraut,  Samuel,  New  York  City,  glassine  paper  bags 3906 

Lauriat,  Charles  E.,  jr.,  Boston,  Mass.,  leather-bound  books 3946 

Lithographic  Employers'  Association.  New  York  City,  lithographic  products. .  3917 

MacGlashan,  W.  F.,  Buffalo^  N.  Y.,  beaver  board  and  pulpDoard 3892 

McGrady,  Edward  F.,  Washington,  D.  C,  bound  books 3965 

Macrae,  John,  New  York  City,  miscellaneous  books — 3958 

Marcuse,  M.  E.,  Richmond.  Va.,  wrapping  paper 3942 

National  Association  of  Book  Publishers,  New  i  ork  City,  miscellaneous  books . .  3958 

Ommen,  Alfred  E.,  New  York  City,  bound  books 3968 

Parker,  Representative  James  S.,  New  York,  wall  paper 3939 

Plasteigon  Wall  Board  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wall  board  and  pulpboard 3898 

Pustet  Co.  (Inc.),  Fred,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  foreign-language  books 3953 

Raybold,  W.  J.,  Housatonic,  Mass.,  writing  paper 3936 

Republic  Bag  <&  Paper  Co.,  New  York  City,  wrapping  paper 3943 

Rosenbach,  Dr.  A.  S.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rare  books 3963 
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Saunders,  Mauiice,  New  York  City,  lithoeraphic  products 391 7 

Saville,  W.  G.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wall  board  and  pulpboard 3898 

Steffens,  Emil,  New  York  City,  lithographic  pxt>duct8 ! 3929 

Stephens,  Thomas  W.,  New  York  Citj;,  raw  pnotographic  paper 3915 

Stevenson,  Louis  T. ,  Lee,  Mass. ,  glassine  and  greaseproof  paper 3902 

Stokes,  Henry  W.,  New  York  City,  the  paper  industry 3871 

Tait,  Geoi^e,  wall  paper 3941 

Tapke,  Herman,  Brooklyn,  N .  Y. ,  foreign-lani^uage  books 3953 

Tissue  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  india  and 

Bible  paper 3900 

United  Typothetae  of  America,  New  York  City,  bound  books 3968 

Van  Duzer,  I.  O.,  New  York  City,  glazed  ana  fancy  paper 3902 

West,  Charles  J..  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  greeting  cards 3970 

Wheelwright,  Jonn  T.,  Boston,  Mass.,  bristol  board  and  pressboard 3945 

White,  Charles  R.,  Washineton,  D.  C,  box  board 3888 

Wood,  Benjamin,  Wew  York  City,  dry  stereotype  matrix  (flong) 3971 

Wrapping  raper  Manufacturers    Service  Bureau,  Richmond,  Va.,  wrapping 

paper 3942 

Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  Housatonic,  Mass.,  writing  paper. .  3936 

Schedule  14.— SI7NDBIXS. 

Achelis,  F.  G.,  New  York  City,  hard-rubber  products 4234 

Actors'  Equity  Association,  moving-picture  films  (exposed) 4288 

Allen  J  Harold  L.,  New  York  City,  rabbit  skins  and  hatters'  fur 4135 

American  Asbestos  Dealers'  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.,  asbestos  shingles 3996 

American  Bobbinet  Co.,  Newbuigh,  N.  Y.,  lace  netting 4205 

American  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.: 

Toilet  brushes 4034 

Toothbrushes 4046 

American  Glue  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  abrasive  cloths  and  papers 4104 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  hard-rub oer  products 4234 

American  Jewelers'  Protective  Association,  New  York  City,  precious  stones. .  4157 

American  Lace  Manufacturers'  Association.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Lever  laces. . .  4200 
American  Manufacturers  of  Imitation  Pearls  and  Fusible  Enamels,  New  York 

City,  imitation  pearls  and  fusible  enamels 4024 

Ansco  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4329 

Appelbee,  Frank  J.,  New  York  City,  pearl  and  agate  buttons 4062 

Argus  Asbestos  Co.  (Inc.),  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.: 

Asbestos  manufactures 3992 

Asbestos  yam 401 1 

Armstrong,  Charles  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  cork  and  cork  products 4068 

Association  of  Catholic  Publishers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  Catholic 

Goods,  rosaries 4246 

Association  of  Glove  Importers,  New  York  City,  women's  leather  gloves 4222 

Associated  Leather  Glove  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  embellished 

leather  gloves 4218 

Barnes,  Harry  Paul,  asbestos  manufactures 3983 

Bay  State  Film  Co.,  Sharon,  Mass.,  mo\ing-picture  films  (unexposed) 4325 

Berry,  Henry  N.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Lever  laces 4185 

Bihler,  Charles  A.,  West  New  York,  N.  J.^  embroideries  and  laces 4166 

Bilder,  Nathan,  Newark,  N.  J.,  lead  pencils 4257 

Bill,  Edward  W.,  New  York  City: 

Fur-felt  hats 4148 

Men's  straw  hats 4028 

Braid  Manufacturers'  Association,  New  York  City,  braids  and  trimmings 4162 

Bramble,  Forrest,  Baltimore,  Md.,  asbestos  shingles 3996 

Brokmeyer,  E.  C,  pencil  leads 4270 

Brulatour,  J.  E.,  New  York  City,  mo\ing-picture  films  (unexposed) 4327 

Brush  Importers'  Association,  Wew  York  City,  toilet  brushes 4032 

Campbell,  William  V.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  fur-felt  hats 4153 

Chicago  Gut  String  Manufacturing  Association,  catfut,  whip  gut,  and  worm  gut .  4225 

Cole,  Charles  H.,  Sharon,  Mass.,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4309 

Coudert,  Frederic  R.,  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4331 

Czaki,  Frederick  M.,  New  York  City,  ornamental  feathers 4125 

Deford,  William  A.,  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4350 

De  Jong,  Jacob,  New  York  City,  artificial  flowers  and  feathers 4123 
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Demuth,  Leopold,  New  York  City,  brierwood  pipes 4357 

Diamond,  Thomas  J.,  Newburgh,'N.  Y. ,  lace  netting 4205 

Dixon,  Joseph,  Crucible  Co.,  lead  pencils 4263 

Dodge,  W.  C,  jr..  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.: 

Asbestos  manufactures 3992 

Asbestos  textiles 4011 

Drayton,  Judson,  New  York  City,  hard-rubber  products 4233 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4323 

Emerson,  John,  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films  (exposed) 4300 

Faber,  A.  W.  (Inc.),  Newark,  W.  J.,  lead  pencils 4257 

Fear,  Fred,  New  York  City,  matches 4106 

Femley.  Geom  A.,  toothbrushes 4046 

Ferst,  M.  A.,  Co.  (Ltd.),  Atlanta,  Ga.,  pencil  leads 4270 

Fillmore,  Eaward,  New  York  City,  dressed  and  raw  furs 4131 

Forbes,  Daniel  R.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  photographic  films 4354 

Fox  Film  Corporation,  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films  (exposed) 4271 

France,  Lemuel  J.,  New  York  City,  embroideries  and  laces 4175 

Fulper,  W.  H.,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  bisque  doll  heads 4096 

Furriers'  Association  of  France,  rabbit  skins  and  hatters'  fur 4135 

Gallert,  David  J.,  New  York  City,  imitation  pearl  b«Etds  and  novelty  jewelry. .  4013 

General  Abrasive  Co.  (Inc.),  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  crude  artificial  aorasives. . .  4098 

Gibson,  W.  B.,  New  York  City,  toilet  brushes 4032 

Gilbert,  Alfred  C,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  toys 4085 

Grinding  Wheel  Manufacturers'  Association,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  crude  artifi- 
cial abrasives 4103 

Hartman,  Siegfrid,  moving-picture  films  (exposed) 4308 

Hickey,  Representative  Aiidrew  J.,  Indiana,  prepared  foliage - 4112 

Hensch,  Fred,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  prepared  foliage 4113 

Hesse,  William  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  fur-felt  hats 4148 

Hyatt,  Dr.  Thaddeus  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  toothbrushes 4043 

International  Film  Service  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films 

(unexposed) • 4329, 4360 

Johnson,  E.  M.,  New  York  CHty,  imitation  pearls  and  fusible  enamels 4024 

Kaufmann,  A.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  leather  bags  and  luggage 4214 

Kaufmann,  K.,  <&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  leather  bags  ana  luggage 4210, 4217 

Kirby,  John  J.,  New  York  City,  church  statuary 4250 

Klein,  Emil,  Ftovidence,  R.  I.,  rosaries 4247 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Association  of  America,  New  York  City,  embroideries 

and  laces .• 4175,4181,4184 

Lane,  Thomas  M.,  New  York  City,  Madeira  embroidery 4202 

Laub,  R.  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  vegetable-ivory  buttons 4053 

Leber,  Samuel  F.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  leather  bags  and  luggage 4210 

Leonhard,  Theodor,  Wax  (Jo.,  white  bleached  beeswax 4358 

Lewis,  T.  R.,  New  York  City,  women's  leather  gloves 4222 

Liberty  Lace  and  Netting  Works,  New  York  City,  Lever  laces : 4190 

Lilley,  Frank  W.,  lead  pencils 4263 

Lindsay  Light  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  gas  mantles 4229 

Littauer,  Lucius  N.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  embellished  leather  gloves 4218 

McCready,  Robert  H.,  toys 4095 

MacDonald,  Robert,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  crude  artificial  abrasives 4098 

Macfarland,  G.  S.,  Boston,  Mass.,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4329 

Mason,  Sidney,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  sob  mantles 4230 

Match  Manufacturers'  TraflBic  Bureau.  Isiew  York  City,  matches 4106 

Mayer,  R.  J.,  Patereon,  N.  J.,  white  bleached  beeswax 4358 

Mee,  Thomas  J..  Chicago,  111.,  catout,  whip  gut,  and  worm  gut 4225 

Millinery  Chamoer  of  (jommerce  of  the  United  States,  ornamental  feathers 4125 

Monroe,  R.  G.,  New  York  City,  precious  stones 4157 

Morley  Button  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  fiber  and  paper  buttons 4065 

Morrison,  John,  jr..  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  toilet  brushes 4034 

Mother-of-Pearl  Federated  Committee,  New  York  City,  pearl  and  agate  buttons .  4061 

National  Association  of  Felt  Shoe  Manufacturers,  felt  shoes 4028 

National  Association  of  Fur  and  Wool  Felt  Hat  Manufacturers,  fur-felt  hats. . .  4153 
National  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Industry,  New  York  City,  moving- 
picture  films  (exposed) 4271 

Naumburg,  Aaron,  New  York  City,  rabbit  skins  and  hatters'  fur 4143 

Neuburger,  Max,  embroideries  and  laces 4184 
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New  England  Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths'  Association,  novelty 

jewelry 41 54 

Nicholson,  Ed.,  Brid^port,  Conn.,  asbestos  yam 4009 

O'Connell,  T.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  plaster  of  Paris  statuettes  and  crucifixes.  4240 

Oral  Hygiene  Committee  of  Greater  New  York,  toothbrushes 4043 

Path^  Exchange  (Inc.),  New  York  City,  movine-picture  films  (unexposed)...  4331 

Perkins,  J.  T.,  (Inc.),  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  human-nair  press  cloth 4145 

Pfluger,  Joseph  E.,  Akron,  Ohio,  catgut,  whip  gut,  and  worm  gut 4226 

Phillips,  H.  A,,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Lever  laces 4200 

Powers,  P.  A.,  New  York  City,  moving^-picture  films  (unexposed) 4342 

Preston,  James  H.,  Baltimore.  Md.,  bnstles 4049 

Rafter,  John  R.,  New  York  City,  rosaries 4243 

Raybestos  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  asbestos  yarn 4009 

Richmond  Lace  Works,  Lever  laces 4185 

Robinson,  Theodore  G.,  New  York  City,  pearl  and  agate  buttons 4061 

Rogers,  Saul  E.,  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films  (exposed) 4271 

RuDber  Association  of  America,  hard-ruBber  products 4233 

Schloss,  Hugo  N.,  New  York  City,  Lever  laces 4190 

Schwab,  David  E.,  New  York  City,  embn^deries  and  laces 4181 

Seneca  Camera  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  photographic  films 4354 

Shepard,  Egbert  B.,  imitation  precious  stones 4161 

Sherburne,  Joseph  M.^  Chica«;o,  111.,  gas  mantles *. 4229 

Smith,  Francis  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rosaries 4246 

Steelman,  W.  £.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  asbestos  shingles 4005 

Stone,  Jui^us  H.,  New  York  City,  cork  insulation 4075 

Sweet,  Walter  A.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  felt  shoes 4028 

Thresher,  Henry  G.,  novelty  jewelry 4154 

Tompkins,  Charles  C^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  human-hair  press  cloth 4145 

Tone,  F.  J.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  crude  artificial  abrasives 4103 

Toy  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America  (Inc.),  toys 4085 

Turner,  Paul  N.,  movine-picture  films  (exposed) 4288 

Ullman,  Samuel,  New  York  City,  dressed  and  raw  furs 4131 

'[Fnited  States  Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers'  Association,  embroideries 

and  laces 4166 

Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co. ,  moving-picture  films  (exposed) 4308 

Upton,  George.  Boston,  Mass.,  abrasive  cloths  and  papers 4104 

Viles,  A.  L.,  New  York  City,  hard-rubber  products 4233 

Vulcanized  Rubber  Co. ,  New  York  City,  hard-rubber  products 4233 

Waitzfelder,  Albert  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  braids  and  trimmings 4162 

Walker,  William  B.,  New  York  City,  thermos  bottles 4363 

Welsbach  Co.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  gas  mantles ^. 4230 

White,  A.  R.,GloverBville,N.Y.,  fine  glove  leather 4206 

Whittemore,  M.  B.,  Boston,  Mass.,  fiber  and  paper  buttons 4065 

Wilkens,  William,  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  bristleB 4049 

Zucker,  Samuel,  New  York  City,  artificial  flowers  and  feathers 4115 
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BedflpreadB 3335 

Blanket  cloth,  Jacquard  figured 3335, 3387 

Blankets,  Jacquard  figured. 3335, 3387 

Bnddfl 3398 

Cloth 3363 

CollaiB 3434 

Cotton: 

Darning 3310 

Knitting 3310 

Manufactures 3327 

Cuffs 3434 

Curtains,  lace,  Nottingham 3438 

Damask 3371 

Dyes 3336,3381 

Fabrics,  pile 3335,3389 

Corduroy 3390 

Plush i 3389 

Terry 3396 

Velveteens 3389 

Flax 3311 

Glove  cloth,  chamoisette 3403, 3412 

Gloves 3414 

Handkerchiefs: 

Cotton 3430 

linen 3430 

Labels,  woven 3400 

Laces 3398 

Lacings 3398 

Silk: 

Artificial 3313 

Spun  (schappe) 3312 

Silk  and  silk  goods 3330 

Silk  wastes 3313 

Statistics: 

Braids,  rickrack 3399 

Collars  and  cuffs 3438 

Glove  cloth 3411,3413 

Handkerchief,  cotton  and  linen 3432 

Labels,  woven 3402 

Print  cloths 3339 

Sewing  thread 3326 

Yam 3356 

Hoaery 3319 

Flax,  hemp,  and  ramie 3329 

Single 3322 

Tw&ted 3323 

Textiles 3303 

Thread 3309 

Sewing 3325, 3359 

Tire  fabric 3335 

VII 


VIII  SUBJECT  INDEX. 

Schedule  9.— COTTON  MANXTFACTUBES— Continued. 

Woven  fifirured  patterns 3334 

Yarn. . . .'. 3345 

Cotton 3303 ,  33 15 

Flax,  hemp^  and  ramie 3328 

Ramie 3311 

Woolen 3312 

Woolen  and  worsted 3330 

Yarn  and  cloth 3334 

Schedule  10.— FLAX,  HEMP,  AKD  JXTTE,  AND  MANTTFACTUBES  OF. 

Bags,  burlap 3478,  3481,  3483 

Burlap 3478. 3481.  3483 

Cord: 

Linen 3453 

Linen,  hemp,  and  ramie 3460 

Cordage 3475 

Crashes,  linen 3467 

Fabrics,  linen 3483 

Fiber,  flax 3443,  3454, 3463 

Fl  axseed 3454 

Floor  covering: 

Linoleum 3488 

Oilcloth 3488 

Paper-felt 3488 

Hydraulic  hose  yams 3463 

Mats,  cocoa 3519, 3522 

Mattings: 

Cocoa 3519,3522 

Grass 3491,  3500, 3514 

Napkins,  linen 3467 

Netting,  gill 3460 

Padding: 

Flax 3485,3486 

Hemp 3485. 3486 

Jute 3485, 3486 

Rope 3475 

Rugs,  grass 3491,  3500, 3514 

Statistics: 

Grass  rugs  and  mattings 3500. 3507, 3513 

Jute : 3451 

Thread: 

Linen 3453 

Linen,  braided 3462 

Linen,  hemp,  and  ramie 3460 

Towels,  linen 3467 

Twine: 

Jute 3444 

Linen 3453 

Linen,  hemp,  and  ramie 3460 

Hydraulic  hose 3461, 3463 

Jute 3444 

Linen 3474 

Schedule  11.— WOOL  AND  MANTTFAGTimEl^  OF. 

Angora  goat 3724 

Amount  of  wool  to  pound  of  cloth 3627 

Blankets 3533 

Carpets: 

Axminster 3753 

Wilton 3753 

Cloth 3602,3733 

Clothing 3708, 3733 


SUBJECT  INDEX.  IX 

Schedule  11.— WOOL  AND  MANTTFAGTUBES  OF-^ntinued. 

Fabrics:  P»«p. 

Hie 3533, 3734 

Woven 3532 

Felts,  not  woven 3534 

Hair: 

Alpaca 3636 

Camel ^ 3635 

Llama 3635 

Hosiery 3750 

Mohair 3724 

Outerwear,  knitted 3736 

Rugs: 

Axminster 3753 

Fiber 3761 

Wilton 3753 

Wool-fiber 3761 

Schedule  K  (Payne-Aldrich) .  analysis  of 3608 

Sheep  industry 3702, 3719 

Statistics: 

Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties 3561-3569 

Woof- 
Foreign,  cost  of 3549 

Grease 3594 

Scoured 3599 

Woolens,  carded 3595 

Worsteds •. 3595 

Worsted  and  woolen  mill  schedules 3550-3561 

Yams,  worsted 3547 

Underwear,  knitted 3750 

Wool: 

Amount  of,  to  pound  of  cloth 3627 

By-products 3601 

Cloth 3602, 3733 

Extract 3527 

Flock 3527 

General  re\4ew 3525-3570, 3570-3634 

Grease 3593 

Manufactures,  n.  s.  p.  f 3534 

Mungo 3527 

Noils 3527 

On  the  skin 3636 

BAgB 3527 

Raw 3526, 

3640, 3658, 3660, 3662, 3669, 3672, 3685, 3692, 3695, 3702, 3706, 3708, 3719 

Reclaimed 3602 

Scoured 3596 

Shoddy 3527 

Testing  of,  experience  of  France 3630 

Tops 3530, 3602 

Waste 3527 

Wool  and  wool  goods,  tariff  on 3622 

Yams 3528, 3602 

Schedule  12.— SILK  AND  SHJC  QOODS. 

Chiffon 3837 

Chinese  silks 3814, 3822 

Crfipe,  brocaded 3837 

Cr^pe  chiffon 3837 

Cr^pe  de  chine 3840 

Georgette 3840 

Habutai 3778, 3820, 3828, 3852, 3854 

Hatters*  plush 3785, 3803 

Japanese  silk ."    3846 

Knitffoods ; 3834 

Messaline 3840 


X  SUBJECT  INDEX. 

Schedule  12. — SHiK  AND  SILK  OOODS — Continued. 

Outerwear:  pmjp. 

Artificial  silk,  knitted 3861 

Silk,  knitted 3857 

Peign^ 3791,3795,3801 

Pile  fabrics 3803,3826,3828,3855 

Piece  fi:ood8 ". 3819 

Plushes 3803,3828 

Pongees  (tussah) 3817,3920,3827,3838,3852 

Ribbon 3837 

Satin ,  metal  thread 3837 

Silk  industry .' 3831 

Silk  in  general 3767,3771 

Silk: 

Combed 3791,3795,3801 

Spun 3791,3795,3802 

Wages 3787 

Statistics: 

French  tariff  rates 3784 

Habutai,  plain  and  fieured 3779 

Purchasing  power  of  dollar - 3772 

Raw  silk 3831 

•  Silk  industry 3829-3833 

Silk  piece  goods 3817 

Textile  machinery 3775 

Taffeta 3840 

Velvets 3803, 3837 

Woven  fabrics 3826, 3855 

Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn 3841 

Tussah  (wild  silk) 3841 

Woven  goods,  silk 3777 

Yams: 

Artificial  silk 3863 

Schappe 3791, 3795, 3802 

Single  and  ply 3793, 3800 

Schedule  13.— PAPEBS  KSJ}  BOOKS. 

Beaver  board 3892 

Books: 

Bound 3965, 3966, 3968 

Foreign-language 3953 

Leather-bound 3946 

Miscellaneous 3958 

Rare 3963 

Toy... 3951 

Box  board 3888 

Bristol  board 3945 

Cards,  greeting 3970 

Flong 3971 

Lithographic  products 3917, 3929, 3932 

Paper: 

Bags,  glassine 3906 

Bible 3900 

Book 3887 

Decalcomania,  not  printed 3884 

Fancy 3902 

Glassine 3902 

Glassine  and  greaseproof 3882 

Glazed 3902 

Glazed  and  fancy 3876 

Greaseproof 3902 

Gummed 3884 

India 3900 

Parchment,  vegetable 3877, 3903 

German  wage  scale 3882 

Photographic,  raw 3911, 3913, 3915 

Tubes 3981 


SUBJECT  INDEX.  XI 

Schedule  13.— PAPEBS  AND  BOOKS— Continued. 

Paper — Continued.  Page. 

Wall 3937, 3939, 3941 

Wrapping 3886, 3942, 3943 

Writing : 3936 

Paper  industry : 3871 

Papers  and  books 3873-3876 

Pressboard 3945 

Pulpwood 3892,3898 

Stereotype  matrix,  dry  (flong) 3971 

Wall  board 3898 

Wall  pockets 3978 

Schedule  14.— SUNDBOBS. 
Abrasives: 

Artificial,  crude 4098, 4103 

Cloths  and  papers '. 4104 

Asbestos: 

Gaskets 3988 

Mantle  threads 3988 

Manufactures 3983, 3992 

Millboard 3988 

Packing 3988 

Paper 3988 

Rope 3988 

Sheathing,  corrugated 4009 

Sheets 3988 

Shingles 3989, 3996, 4005 

Textile  fabrics 3988 

Textiles 4011 

Wall  board 4008 

Wick 3988 

Yam 3983,4009 

Bags  and  luggage,  leather 4210 

Beads,  pearl/iniitation 4013, 4019 

Beeswax,  white  bleached 4358 

Bottles,  thermos 4363 

Braids 4162 

Bristles 4042,4049 

Brushes: 

Paint  and  varnish 4041 

Toilet 4032,4034,4038 

Tooth 4043,4046 

Buttons:  * 

Agate 4061, 4062 

Fiber 4065 

Paper ' 4065 

Peari , 4061, 4062 

V^etable-ivor}' 4053 

Catgut 4225, 4226 

Church  statuary 4250 

Cloth,  press,  human-hair 4145 

Cloths,  abrasive 4104 

Cork 4068 

Cork  insulation 4075 

Cork  products 4068 

Crucifixes,  plaster  of  Paris 4240 

Doll  heads,  bisque 4096 

Embroideries 4166-4184 

Madeira 4202 

Enamels,  fusible ; 4024 

Feathers: 

Artificial 4115,4123 

Ornamental 4125 

Films,  photographic 4354 

Flowers,  artificial 4115,4123 

Foliage,  prepared 4112 

Fur,  batters* 4135,4143 
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Schedule  14.— SUKDBIXS — Continued. 
Fure:  Pago. 

Dreesed 4131 

Raw 4131 

Gas  mantles 4229, 4230 

Glove  leather,  fine 4206 

Gloves,  leather: 

Embellished 4218 

Women's 4222 

Hats: 

Fur-felt 4148. 4153 

Straw,  men's 4028 

Hatters'  fur 4135, 4143 

Jewelry,  novelty 4013, 4020, 4154 

Lace  netting 4205 

I-4ices 4166-4184 

Lever .' 4185-4200 

Lead  pencils 4257,4263 

Leather: 

Bags  and  luggage 4210, 4214 

Glove,  fine 4206 

Gloves — 

Embellished .• 4218 

Women's 4222 

Madeira  embroidery 4202 

Mantles,  gas 4229. 42.30 

Matches 4106 

Moving-picture  films: 

Exposed 4271-4308 

Unexposed 4309-4350 

Moving-picture  industry,  report  of  Department  of  Commerce 4313 

Netting,  lace 4205 

Papers,  abrasive 4104 

Pearls,  imitation 4024 

Pencil  leads 4270 

Pencils,  lead 4257,4263 

Photographic  films 4354 

Pipes,  bnerwood 4357 

Precious  stones 4157 

Imitation 4161 

Press  cloth,  human-hair 4145 

Rabbit  skins 4135 

Rosaries 4243, 4246,4247 

Rubber,  hard * 4233. 4234 

Shoes,  felt 4028 

Statistics: 

Asbestos- 
Goulds,  German  export 3987 

Manufactures 3992-3994 

Present  and  proposed  duty 4004 

Buttons,  agate  and  pearl -^CvJ 

Cork  and  cork  products 406?h4(>/4 

Dolls  and  parts  of 408S 

Doll  heads,  bisque -. 4097 

Embroideries  and  laces r 4180 

Lever  laces 4201 

Matches 4109 

Rubber,  hard 4238-4240 

Toys 4087 

Statuettes,  plaster  of  Paris 4240 

Statuary,  church 4250 

Stones,  precious 4157 

Imitation 4161 

Thermos  bottles 4363 

Toothbrushes 4043, 4046 

Toys 4085 

Trimmings 4162 

Whip  gut 4225,4226 

\mT?i *""'•*■'' 
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